
1. The twenty-third letter 
niid eight (‘ciilli consonant- 
sign in the English alpha- 
bet. It lias a doultle vnlne, as 
consonant ami as vowel. As an 
alphabetic rimractor It is of very 
inoilern date, hciiiK one of the four 
that have sprung; from the 3’ or I' 
added by the Greeks to the older 
I'licnlelan alphabet, and one of the 
tlin e ((’, I’, II’) that have p’ow n out of the lloniau form 
of that character (see U), It was made (as pointed out 
under (7) by doublin'? the (T- or ]'*sif?n (hence called double 
ITX in order to distinguish properly the sernl>owel sound 
from ihe spirant r and the von cl n. It was fornierlj 
often print«‘d as tno V’s, I'T, rr. It began to he used in 
the eleventh century, and gradually crowded out the spe- 
cial sign for the same sound nhich the Anglo-Saxon alpha- 
bet had pov^^-ssf-d. The alplmlietlc sound distinctively 
represented by if Is the laldat seinl\owel, which stands In 
precisely the same relation to no (o) In which consoiiati- 
tal 1 / stands to ee (G). Tach of these semivowels, If not of 
prech'^ly the same mode of production with the corre- 
gpo'iding vowel, Is at any rate only very slightly different 
from It; ir is virtually an oo which is ahhreviated Into a 
mere prcllx to another vowel, a close position from which 
the organ** by opening reach another vowel-soutul ; and a 
prolonged !'• Is an on. On the other hand, the semivowel 
V (like tlio 8cmi>owcl .v) can ho only very imperfectly and 
indistinctly uttered after a vowel, and our ie in that posi- 
tl'iu ie but another way of writing tt; It Is found only In 
the conibin.itiniis ntr, eir, otr, which are crpilviilent to au, 
fit, "u ; and as so used it could disappear from tho lan- 
enug'* vlthout any loss, but rather with profit, nieseml- 
>o'mI suiind »r (Including ich atid ^u, wlifch Is a way of 
%\riting hr: see under Q) Is a ivnt uneominon element of 
J.i'glish utterame, being about 2J per cent, of lt(n llttlo 
!(•' than tlie «idrant r). In many languages — for cx- 
ariipU- III all t]ii»c that arc descended fioni tho Latin 
— liiv fctinivtiuel if t^nds to pass over Into the spirant 
r s Hind, ntnl hence the spiiant value of our e, which was 
th" repn '!i ntative in Latin of tho ir-sound. In Anglo- 
.Six'i i a (f Rt.Mjd and was pronounced also before r(and 
In a few u-.rds before f): In such uords ns trrite, tcrino, 
tb»‘ ih'inu’t'.r h retaineil, though the sound is lost. In 
.^nglo .•'.iMui, also, the ir was In many words pronounced 
with a fire ’cling iL«plmtlon, tho relic of an original pre- 
tl»'i*rl giiltunl mute, and It svas consistentlvand properly 
80 written: for exaninle, Airlf, svhitc, Aif.rr, where. In 
mod* ni Lnglldi tho h has by an odd and unaccountablo 
eapric had its place in writing changed to after tlic to 
(perliap^ b> analogy with tlio similar blunder shown in 
svriting rh in Latin for tlie Greek aspirated r, orAr, or by 
a blind conformity with the frequent Initial digraphs th, 
ph, Tiicrc is dispute among phonctlsts at present 
as t'j the true ehuraetcr of this ir/i-Round, sonic maintain- 
ing that it is not a tp with preceding aspiration, hut a 
Bur>l counterpart to ir, stainling related to It as, for cx- 
amph’, an / to a r, or an s to a z. Tills view rests in part, 
jiTohablj, un some actual dllferencc of utterance, but In 
[lart also f»n unfaniinarity svlth tho real irA; for in England 
tin’ a’fiir.ition is now verj’ generally omitted, and ifArn. 
ifAib', tt' are pronounced as icfn, irite, etc. It admits of 
no fim^iioii, boweser, tliat rrAfn.for example, is related to 
pn >’i-r-iy n« }reii to oo-cn, the dIfTercnce In each ease 
c<'nsi-ting In an a«piratIon iirellxed ropcctivciy to the 
Tow»-l niitlf--itiivowf'l— ju8tns,eorrespondlngly,Afir(whleh 
sli'-w*' an A jiteflxMl to the English “long u" sound, or 
p'-'o) reiatiil to A^’-oo precisely as e>re to ^-oo; (he A 
b‘ ifie herf, .as everywhere else (sec //) uttered through 
III'- •r'ln-’ podMon of the mouth-organs as the folhiwliig 
romimI >1 !'• sometimes silent, not only ns initial heforo 
r but elscivlicrc, as in mv), xufrrd, on»ircr, etc. 

It h X'f doubled. Tho asslmnatliig liillucnccof a m 
(uh>' V. ritt**n with ir or with u In the eomhliiation 7 «) 
in a * owing o-soiind Is ver^’ marked, giving tho a In 
many \vord"( the short sound of o (o), as In irAaf, /t'juad, 
etc., or the Itro.ad sound of a (/i), as In imr, ^tmrf, fAtcrtrf, 
etc. 

2. A‘' a \vmbol : (a) In chem., tho symbol for 
(XL. irolframium), (A) [/. c.] In /<//- 
(Iroilipifiviiry, the symbol for the component of 
the velocity ptirallcl to the axis of Z. — 3. As an 
abbreviation : (^r) of. west; (A) of western ; (c) of 
iniliftni ; (<!) of Wcdncsflay; (c) of If'chh ; (/) 
of wfirflr}! ; {(j) [f. c.] of Kccl:. 
wa' (v.'ii or wa), n.. A Scotch form of waW^. 
waaf, i>. An obsolete fonn of woe. 

•waag «. [Native Abyssinian name.] 

Tlie trrivet, a raoiiKcy. 
wabber (tvob'6r), Same as cony^ 2. 
wabbloL wobble (wob'l), v. ; pret. and pp. wah- 
hlcd, wohhlcfl, ppr. wahhliny, wohhUnfj. [< LG. 
wahlichij wabble, = MHG. wahclcu, wcheten, bo 
in motion, niiclnato, move hither and tliithor; 
a fretj. form, jiarallol to JIITG. waheren, etc., E. 
wnvert, of tho orlf'. verb represented by wavc^i 
see wavrA, In part prob. a var. of ^wapjttc, a var. 
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of irr/p/ier, freq. oftoflj)!: seetcq;)!.] I, intrans. 
1. To incline to the one side and to tho other 
alternately, as a wheel, top, spindle, or other 
rotating body when not properly balanced; 
move in tlie manner of a rotating disk when its 
plane vibrates from side to sido; rock; vacil- 
late. 

To iPrtAWe . . . fa low barlmrous word). J^oAnson, Diet. 

When . . . the top falls on to the table, . . . itfnllslnto 
n certain oscillation, described by the expressive though 
inelegant w'ord — trabbUnff. 

II. Spencer, Fii'st Principles, § 170. 

It fa pendulum] should be symmetrical on each sido of 
the middle piano of Us vibration, or It will icobbte. 

Sir H. Beckett, Clocks and Watches, p. 42. 
Hence — 2. To vacillate, vibrato, tremble, or 
exhibit iinevennoss, in senses other than mo- 
chauical. [Colloq.] 

Fcrri . . . made use of the tremolo upon cverynote, to 
sttch an extent that his whole singing was a bad wobbling 
trill. Crortf, Diet. Music, III. COO. 

n. irons. To cause to wabblo: ns, to wahhlc 
one’s bead. [Colloq.] 

■wabble*, wobble (wob'l), «. [< tcaVhlc^, u.] 

A loctciii", unequal motion, as of a wheel un- 
evenly bung or a top imperfectly balanced. 

Tlie liu! had raised a middling stllT trohhte on tho water, 
and tlie boat jumped mid tuinhlcd In a vco' lively iimnncr. 

ir. C. Jtusxelt. Jack's Courtship, xx. 

wabble- (wob'l), n. [A dial. var. of worhk-^, 
».] Tho larva of tbo emasculating bot-fly, 
Ciiliicrchra cmnscid«tor,'wliicliinfests squirrels 
in tho United States; also, the injury or nlTcc- 
tiou rosnlting from its presence. See icorlk’^, 
and cut under Cutitcrebra, Also xcorbJc. 

A very laree percentage (of flfty chipmunks) . . . were 
Iiifcfitod with ^ 

Hep. of U. S. Dept, o/ JgricttUnreilSSOyJ. 215. 

wabble**! (wob'l), it An old name of tbo great 
auk, Akn inijicnnis. JosscU/n, Now England 
Rarities Discovered. 

wabbler (wob'li-r), )i. [< icnbbki + -cr^.] One 
who or that which avabbles. .Spccinc.ally— (n) Same 
ns dninten cutter (irhlch sec, under ciittcrX). (6) A boiled 
leg of mutton. [I’rov. llng.l 

wabble-saw (wob'l-sil), «. A circular saw 
Imng out of true on its arbor, used to cut dove- 
tail slots, mortises, etc. JJ. JJ. Knight. 

wabbly, wobbly (wob'li),n. [< teniiWe* -b-t/*.] 
Iiielincd to wabble; slinky; unsteady; vibrant; 
tremulous. 

Dlniiml Boundft may express disninl emotions, nnd soft 
sounds soft emotions, nnd sounds iiiiccrtnin emo- 
tions, E. Qumey, Nineteenth Century, NIII. 440. 

wabron-leaf , wabran-leaf ( wa' bron-, wu ' brn u- 
let), n. [< wabron, tcitbran, perhaps a corru))- 
tioii of icajibrcad (q. v.), -f (en/.] Tho great 
plantain, J’lantayo major. Sco Jilrtnloial (with 
cut). [Scotch.] 

wabster (wab'stt-r), «. A Scotch fonn of iccb- 
slcr. 

■Wllllo wns n irnA^fcr gudo. 

Could stown n cleiv wi’ oiiy body. 

Uiinw, wllllo 'Wastle. 

wacapou (wuk'n-po), ;i. A leguminous tree, 
Judira Atiblclii,' oti l''rciicli Guiana. It furnishes 
n brownish stmlght-gmlncd wood, scarcely sound enough 
for architectural puri'oscs, hut sultnhtc for many domes- 
tic used. A similar but Inferior wood Is called wacapou 

ifriit. 

wacebef, waccherel. Old spellings of witklt, 
watcher. 

wacke (wnk'e), n. [< G. trocl'c, JlIIG. waclc, a 
rock projecting from tbo surface of the ground, 
a largo flint or stone; origin unknown.] A soft 
homogeneous clay arising from the deeompo.si- 
tion of some form of volcanic or cru])tivc rock. 
It is of a greenish or brownish color. Compare 
graywachc. 

Wacken* (wak'n), r. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of wal:cn. 

wacken^ (wak'n), a. [< ME. walccn, < AS. 
teacen, pn. of wacan, wake: seo tmtl'cl.] If. 
AVatohtul. — 2. Lively; sharp; it'anton. Halli- 
wcU. [Prov. Eug.] 



wad* (wod), n. [Early mod. E. xeadde; of. D. 
watte = G. watte, wad, wadding, = OSw. tend, 
clothing, cloth, stuff, Sw. eadd, wadding, ■= 
Dan. vat, wadding, = Icel. *vadhr, in comp, vad- 
mdl, a woolen stuff, wadmal (see wadmal) ; akin 
to MD. waedc, waege = MLG. wade, G. xcatte, 
a large fishing-net, = loel. vadhr, a fishing-net, 
and to AS. wSd, etc., clothing, weed : see weed-. 
Henee (< G. watte) F. oiiaie (> Sp. huata) = It. 
ovaia (ML. wadda) = Russ, vata, wad, wad- 
ding. Tho relations of the forms are inx-olved ; 
E. wad is perhaps in part short for the obs. 
wadmal.^ 1. A small bunch or wisp of rags, 
hay, hair, wool, or other fibrous material, used 
for stuffing, for lessening the shook of hard 
bodies against each other, or for packing. 

A wlSpo of rushes, or a clod of land. 

Or any wadde of hay that’s next to hand, 

They’l stealc. ./o/mTupfor, Works (1630). {Nares.) 

Know you yonder lumpe of melancholy. 

Yonder bundle of slghes, yonder lead of groanes? 
Ucmcood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, ed. 1874, 

III. 17). 

2. Specifically, something, as a piece of cloth, 
paper, or leather, used tohold the ijowdcr orbul- 
lot, or both, in place in a gun or cartridge. For 
ordinary doulde* or single-barreled shot-guns, wads are 
disks of felt, leather, or pasteboard cut by machinery or 
by a hand-tool, often Indented to allow passage of air in 
ramming home, and sometimes specially treated with a 
coinposlllon which helps to keep the barrels from fouling. 
See cut under Bhot-cartridge. 

Il'niZs are punched out of sheets of various materials by 
cutters fixed In a press. Those njost comnionly used are 
made of felts, cardboard, or jute. 

If. If. Greener, Tho Gun, p. SCO. 

3. In eeram., a small piece of finer clay used to 
cover tho body of an inferior material in some 
varieties of eartlionware; ospooially, the piece 
doubled over tbo edge of a vessel — junk wad. 
See hmlc.wad.— Selvagee-wad. Same as gremet-uad. 

•waa* (wod), V. t. ; pret. and pp. wadded, ppr. 
wadding. [= G. xcaiten (of. freq. G. xcattix-cn = 
D. xeattcTcn = Dan. vatterc), wad; from the 
noun.] 1. Toforminto awad or into wadding; 
press together into a mass, as fibrous material. 
— 2. To line xvitb wadding, as a garment, to give 
more roundness or fullness to tho figure, keep 
out the cold, render soft, or protect in any way. 

A parcel of Superannuated Debauchees, huddled up in 
Clonks, Frlze Coats and W'added Gowns. 

Quoted In Ashton's Social Life in Ileign of Queen Anne, 

[I. SOO, 

The quickest of us walk about well ^vadded with stupid- 
ity. George Eliot, Jliddlemarch, xx. 

3. To pad ; sttifl; fill out vritb or as witb "wad- 
ding. 

His skin with sugar being wadded, 

With Ihiuld fires his entrails burn’d. 

J, Q. Cooper, tr. of Ver-Ycrt, iv. (an. 1759). 

4. To put a wad into, ns tho barrel of a gun ; 
also, to bold in place by a wad, ns a bullet. 

■wad® (wod), V. A Scotch form of xeed. 
wad® (wod). A Scotch foi-m of leoidd. 
wad'* (wod), XI. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
xeottd. 

wad® (xvod), XI, [Also wadd; origin obsonro.] 

1. An impure earthy ore of manganese, which 
consists of manganese dioxid associated with 
tho o.\id of iron, cobalt, or eoiiper. AVhen mixed 
with linseed-oil for a paint it is apt to take fire. 
Also called bog-manganese, eai'thi/ manganese. — 

2. Same as phindiago. [Prov. Eng.] 
wadable (wa'da-bl), a. [< xeade -P -able.'] ffUiat 

may bo waded ;' fordable. Coles; JJalUirell. 
wad-cutter (wod'kut"fcr), xt. A device for cut- 
ting wads. There are many kinds. Tho sim- 
plest is a circular chisel or gouge struck with 
a h.ammer or mnllot. 
wadd, II. See icod®. 

wadder ( wod'6r), XI. [< xcaiO -f -ei’l.] A grower 
of wad or wood. JIalliwell. 
wadding (wod'ing), n. [Verbal n. of lond*, r.] 
1. IViids collectively; stuffing; specifically, 
carded eotlon or xvool used to lino or stuff 
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wadding 

nrtieles of dress, tlio surface of tlio S]5onKy wol) wade (wild), n. 
of carded material Ijoing covered with tissue- 
paper or with a coat of size. 

Tlie Beat, with plenteous iraihUtui elnlf'il. 

Cairji^r, Tosh, 1. .'ll. 


Arlstoteles, nnil nil the rest of you, must Imvctho miff> 
(Uttp of straw nntl bowmIusI fihnkcn out, nml then av e Bhnll 
know pretty neurly yourrcnl weight niul lunpultiuU. 

Jmng. Couv., DlogeufS nud J’lnto. 

2. Jlutci’inl for friin-watls. 
wadding-sizer (wod'ing-si^zeT), v. A puudiipo 
for applying a coating of size l<r the ‘^nrfa«•(‘ 
of a bat of cotton, to make aa addin::. 

Knujht, 

waddle^ (wod'I), r. ; prof, and pp. 
n'mldUntj. [A tUin. and freq. nl iratl(,'] I. n/- 
/ma.s'. To sway or rock from sirio to sido in 
AA'alking; move* witli slmrt, (|nick ston^J. tJjn»\v- 
ing the body frotn one side io llif ollior; A\all: 
inn tottering or vacilliiling mannf‘r; todtllc. 

Then slio cmiM stnml nhitie ; iin\, hy the 
She cotild hfiAi* run and iruW nil 

r.. iiiiii .1., l. a. :.7. 

Tvery liioiuhtT u' f;i-! xx* h!« ^-hort ltg< 

couhl c.irry him, ^^lK’07lug ii*» hi* At«ut with eorpnlihij 
nml tomir. yrrMiv, ICiili Kt p t"?'. 


6798 wafer-cake 

[< irndf, in def. 2 = icndf/c With trar/o wae I hear zour plaint. 

= Icol.l'nd,a forth] 1. Tho act of wading: ns, OiV .t/om'ce (Cliilti'a Ballads, II. 38). 

a irmle in a brook. — 2. A place where wading waeness (wa'nes), ii. [< wac^ -f -ness.] Sad- 
is done; a ford. [Colloq.] ness. [Scotcli.] 

It was a titidc of tiilly a mile, and every now and then ^ feeling of tlianklnlncss, of teaenets and great glad- 
the AA’ntcr Just toiiclicfl the ponies* hclHe**. ness. Carlplc, in Froude, Life In London, iv. 

TI,r FM(I. April 4. ISS.’i. (Ifneyc. Diet.) waesome (wu'sum), ailo. A dialectal (Scotch) 


^SjTl. ]Va’ldlf, Tti'l ft n Mnd f«f uup'dril) 

unlkhip ]iimliii'cd hy !h«* great Ut Juht (>r t.nlur.'il i luiii*h 
nf'-'s of the unlktT ; (odiflinrj l-i tlu tiundiuiit ti' ». (hHd 
in Uniniiu: to wnlk. 

II, tniu.y. 'J'o trend down by Avnding or av:u 1- 
dliiig tlirongli, nv Ijigb gni'^s. [Uarr.J 
Tli»‘y trc.id nnd nil lh«- 

IfriK'f' M, Mi..Mi-r »U. 


waddloMwoiri), n. [< tmddh'i^ r.l Tlo' lu-t 
of Avnlking witli a sAvnyiiig or rocking imdimi 
from side to .*'ldc; a cbim\\*, rocking gait, A\itb 
siiorl blcjw; n toddle. 

W«*lddlc- (woil'l), n. and r. A dlab'cttil form of 
iratth'. 

waddlo'* (wod'l), n. [IN'i'lmit" a pcr\-i rted form 
of "fpfrnnf k < trffa# 1, r.] Tin* aamiic i.f tho moon. 
IJollnnil, [I'roA\ Jkig.] 

waddicr (AVnd'b'-r), (< Oiic 

who or lliat winch AAuddlcv. 

'^'addling (Avod' Hugh a. [Verbal m of trmhl'f-.] 
A AvnUlcd fcnc(‘, [I’rov. Ihig.J 
To arlxir 1)' pun nml It' d 

No j.4»Uiu* imr I - 1 f/M 7 tllW tin fir out. 

Tu7''r, llu'-'MiHlrh’, p » , 

vraddlingly (wod'ling-H), fjdc. With a AA.id* 
dling gait. 

waddy (wad'i). 7 j.: pi. f.lr). 

tpalian.] 1. A w jir-»duh of la avy \a om-I, gr."iv» <1 
in sip-lt n AA'ay that th** ('<!go-'*of the {TnoA-f s 
•*civo M’s ctiiling I dg*'** to imni .i^.* the oihc'ic\ 
of tin- blnsv; U'-cd b\ till' Au-'traliun ahorigni' •>. 
.\No , 

I a h.ittlf, .i from n i' i f f-* !i\ « ! *w a » .« q 

//. 'I.' f, ITij . <'f .•*' i •).. t 

Ib-iicr — 2. A AAall.iiig-'ti--k. (.\ii'-inirm. ] 
wade (y. ud). r prcl. and pp. t'-inl' >f, j.pr. 
f< Mik iro(k7i (prot. rna*tl, i arlii r l■'o/, pj., 
‘irm//;[), < A.**^. fpf. 1. f'-ft'k pi. ( 

]•]!. irtitfni). g.i, mttv«-, ftp .iricf, tnaltp., oImi 
A vadc, = Ol'rics. tnid/t = 1>. rfff/» 7j — ojp;. 
iriitaii, Mlbi. inilrii. tl. ir//r.c, aa.uIc, b.i.l, ~ 
Ice). nuUiif rr Ihm. I <n(> s= Sv‘.. r<ff/«f, Avaflo, r= 

Ij. I nth ;v, Ib pro nil. 1. iV.im tin- 

Ij. r/if/'/7 coim- Ik 7 fV.'f// , i; n/fh . y f ; j fO// , I {o. j 

I. 1, 'I’j» AMiIl. llirinmdi ans *-ub*-t.iiict* 

tliat imjtf do^* th«* free irunioii »»f tlo- limbv; 
moyi* by ^ topping thr«»m.'li a Ibiid or uiln r *•» mi- 
rosi-wiiiig moilium: a-, tn thiinij'h 

to irrffft tlji-Miigli rand or ••now. 

Sic* fr.i It ! Ihrourh th* dir: t«f pJij h|{it i.g nif . 

.‘‘A it.. T . .1 Ui>- J-., h. 1 V,, 

2f. Toontf-rin; jcm-tralo. 

\\ hr.ri rll^w'^t t« jt.j rc d tmto • r a 1 :* <\ 

All'i*, to th J.i Ui*llli. » I IlMM 

Cf.'j’fr r, Af.lflJ. n T\h , 1 .O'l 

3. To move or J.a with dilhciilly or hihor. n nl 


3. A road. Sep tho qiiolution 
The won! im./e, properly a ford, Is used hero to signify 
n r«:ul, nnd not merely the crossing of AA'nter. It Is, j hr- 
Ih AC, < xtiiH't as a noun, thoiiuli It surAiA’es ns n verh. 

«l. i/. ..I. IlamilUm, QtinrierScHslonR, p. l!il. 

Jl. JI, (AAiVdcr). «. [< tentJe + -rrb] 1. One 

Avlio or that which wades. 

I BftAv AA'hcrc Jnmes 

Jliide toAAnrd ia, like n vadrr In the utirf, 
lU-Aoud the lirook, Ai'nlst-dicp In fiienihiAV-sucot. 

yVnnjMon, Tin* Itrook. 

2. In onn7/i., any binl belonging lo tho old 

order f»rn//,7’or (intUaiort v, coinprising a gnmt 
number of long.h*ggj*<l AA-nding birds, ns dis- 
tiiiguishcii from Ihosi* water-birds Avliich liavo 
short b*gs and wrbbcd fool and habitiinlly SAvim. 
'1 tio ordtt li.iH Imu) hrttken up, or much nuMirtlcfl; lujt 
V ti\fr Ih n>n\i nlfiilh npjdlcil loBiirli birds ns emru H, lu r* 
Oh*, ^t<^rk••, |ld<tH, ptoAtTH, BAtididpem, ami mils. 

3. High \viit<*r-proof lloot^ worn by iiHlionnpn 
or sportsmen in general for wmling tlirnngli 
\\ul«T. 

At» nrdt fit stdiry/if (ly An>t h.irik.nHhhik', Aillli irntf^r/ 
ami a hnnded red, 

Vt'rtuvjtxtUj y.Vr., N. H., XMII. (VTi 

wadge ('Vaj>, r. A dlaleefnl form of trtitfr, 
JhilUirtll, 

wad-hook (Avod'hnk), a. A ramrod fitted Avilli 
a AAoniier, forevtraettngAA'iids from a gtin; al.Mo, 
tin* AAoriijer of sueli a rod. 

WadliurBt clay. In ///ok, a division of 
tlie Weablell. 


nr apparent ; make A*.ay againsi' hiiMlr.uie. ^ *''pdi. 


wadi, Avady (woil'i). «. Ar. im//;, a ravine, 
lienee, a fi ver-ebuiiiiel, rner. This Avord ap- 
pe.ir*' in sevi-ral Spanish rlver-nanieK.— mimidv, 
ir ( /r/i//c-7,/ W*rr, MIm* great river^), 
(lumhtutxttrtt, f/inn/n/»pe, ati*.] 'flie 

ebunnel of a AAatereniir-e whieh is ilry except 
in tin* ratfiA' s«*asMn; a AAalereoiirse ; astream: 
a term u*-e«l ehielly in tlie topography of certain 
Kastern eoiintri* 

T1 »* f* it b. v* ii'-rit!) tpeiVIn.*. n \ntlr), 

td“ < te.| 1 .) iJir t« «l id n iiiftiiiit'ilti lefr»*at. dr> durln,; ih'* 

It'.'.S'Hm y.', /’ ri-Mf-IiUltj, p P»I. 

Wadmalt fAAnd'inal). a. fAl-n l'■'r/h'/Ifk ir/r/f- 
mo/y/.and irreg. ir*f#/ro »ik ir«»/n/ai//, atid irepre. 
S' nting lei-b) r»u(nuiot: < lei l. »fO//i7fnj/ (~ 
Ihiii. tn/feiH — Sav. a Aviu)ten stuiT, < 

ebdh (se** t'iuO), *b fui/, a m»*nsure,) 
A tliiel. AA Olden eb»lh. 

Vr .ft. Wi-dl. H'rt '» I V', lift. f. It, m ifrt! nl«.» 

//.tl he f # r» • s ;•*, I. !»•» 
a ■ t A I .-ir*** J tlr) ijsi Ir «.f Ir» Hud AtiniJ. 

r.‘ 't I fnc.Mit frefti tl.- u- o !>> »'iir t' an-rti i.i N«.rfiOk nnd 
>ud'dL. /.f. 

Ibr upj- r rariM* at , . . w ti* n rf*ir»<' ilaik i td«*fr-l 
• tuft rilh l t •' /, if, tle-a [. l!li Ifi Ihr rt,chlr.*fali tru. 
tur>]inu h ii--d la U.' A iquid*. .s* o^jnat**, a. 

wadmiltilt (v.od'mil-lili), «. [< -rmbiik 

a nde o/, + fi/f-.] A strong mngh wool# n ebdli 
erapbived t»» eoAt-r poAA der-lmrreN ami to pro- 
teet aiiuimiiition. 

wadlia (AAod'irii. A Seoteh form fpropi-riy 

t'.Ao AAords) of er»*ahf no — tlial is, AAouid not. 
wad-punch (AAod'puiieli). a. a Kind of wail- 
eutl« r, 

wad.sct (AAod'-. t>, J'. fAI-t. < 

*b stake.] In intr, II inortgagt . 

bond a!id dispos)} ii,n in s».|*nritA'. 

And lie- r» Jit.d Jl tub* - * 1« ir thr«-* Jiuud' r^tir- 

hn/ — •!« II rt t ,r f*'f, h» rU dd«- 1* ind, or luirdeu 

.s- tt, n« ul of .Mhl-Ioihlnu, xtil. 

w,adKcttor ( AAo.V-rt-y r), n. (< ir(n/>w -p -m-i.] 

In f/r/r, um- aaIio hohK by a AAudset; a 

niortgag* e. 


di-.ein it \ , or I ' 


It 

. to I- 


ernbarras-mi nts, as <1/ jdli, 
tanc/*. imiteriti! or mental. 

l»f tlil-i nml Ih it th* v pi; >d«- nud C"iii c u i • 

III 111 iii\ nil unVniilh, I’l, .iii-l d- • p n lO ; 

r, 'I r.illii 

Dm;:* rr.iH It 1 .. r. f-.r the f. . Id. l.rdn.fmf 
fur liiti.' lilt dulti.'H fif ihi .Ah-- 1 Hl.-h 

y/« r, I . 1. 4 p..l!!>, I •*. 
I 1 IIIH lit ul.'it lir« I.Mr. 1*01) mil { i; I.r Jl,i..,i.'h lo O tl 
P-e.ur, if evi r Ilf fliotild nirhr iln r- . 

Il’.i//. 1 » tt' f., 1 1. r»j. 

vyadlng blrdn. the umh r-t ; fi’rall.r or Urnlhifnrrt 
II. fmns. To pass* or cross liy Avudin 
as, to trade a stream. 

Iln M thf' time iJods thi- rhi r. 

UTgr<ii/i .Vfirn^, .slmird, II. 


ford: 


Wac* (A\a), V. and a, [An obs*. tirdial, (Sc.) form 
/»r c«e,J J, n. \V*M*. 

M> ►In I p !>.*» ar %iu*ti’d (i/ii'* b am tlu-refnrt' IJ 

Sj-n* r, sht p t'ni., .Srplraib*r. 
If*' «(t Imh A\r*»iiv'lit air ai< lUh- 

l.un\i, uh |ft\ ili\ til niin,.. 

II. o. Woeful; sorrowful. 

Ami irn- nml pn'1 (nlr .\anlepat, 

.\lid dr* nric wns lo r pftiig. 

y’liiV .liiniV (f'hMd*« Ikillntb, III. I'a*',). 
Tliiit jrnri lias the xromt nna 
O' liny amn nllAc. 

^ /lUriif, THrethm Untlnds. 

wao-t, n. .Snnio im ir/iirl. 
waoful (Ava'fiil), ri, A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of \rarfid. 


form of Kocsomc. 

.Slic kend Iter lot AA'ould he a xcncfovic nne, hut It aa'us of 
her OAva fr.'iinliig, f.'ie rIic desired the less pity. 

5’cMff, Heart of Jlid-Lothlnn, xIIa*. 
waesucks, iulnj. [< tme'^ -b ^futels, perhaps n 
vague variation of .Kakcfi as used in e.velaraa- 
lion.] Alan! [Scotch.] 

Worfucln f for him that pots ii.ao las*. 

Jiurnf, Holy Fair. 

Waf^ o. See \rnjT-. 

Waf”t. All obsolete jiretcrit of rr/orrl. 
wafer (Avu'fcr), a, [< Mlk jrr//Ve, irnfourr = 
OF. ira»//r, ijfiuJ'rr, (fnjj'rc (MH. rjunfra), F. 
(jaitfrc (Walloon Trrf//\ ^ran/r), < NID*. trarfd, 
1). icafcl (> 3'k truffle) = iraOl = G. a 

lionoycomlh cake of Avn.\; cf, Dan. vafflcl = Sav. 
vdffla, wafer (< LG. ?): see truffle, and ef. (jdvJTt r, 
nnd (jnjthvr^ from the mod. F.] * A thin 
cake or loaf of paste, generally disk-slmpcd. 
StM'cincally— (rtf) A c.^kc, aiiparentl> cerrtBpomllng to 
the imxleni Ainllle, and, like It, forAi-d hot. 

Ftir nr Icrc) 1 hmic hrt'«l tif nude, rifle mote 1 suetc. 

Ami nr tlie cntmine Imue corne jnnttph, many n coMe 
morn) ape : 

nr my tr\i/rft lien yA< roust, moehe a<o I tholye. 

JHrr* J'liununn (U), xlH. sen. 
Il'rt/rri plp>np hrit nut of the pleede Ihre). 

CArtorer, Mill* rV 1 ate, 1. lt'3. 
(/•) A pumll nnddi’llr.'ite c.'ikeor hbcuit,u*unI1> (u^rr-ttnid, 
Anrhunly IlfiAoreil, nnd Boinctlmen rolh il up. 

Tltj lljis, w nil ape, rw nay trnft r tlilu 

Jtrnidiiu, Jih-a, aHI. 

She fhouM p.i> praee to ever)' Mt nf me.it, 

Amt pniM* m> Atlder ttian ia ttileKni -p. 

//. Is Altered, H. 3. 

(r) A thin circular i!i»k of unleavened hrrail u«rd In the 
I rh-linxtlot) of Uir * urhnrbt Ih the ftnni.m rnth'dicnmrch 
nod Iti nnuA AnpUenn cliurclics. Tlie Amfer deriAe* Its 
f'inu from the firt that the bread of the Jcam Ain* ordl* 
narll) lu this pliape; nml both the anch-iit tdctiirnl rejirt'* 
M ntatlcMs and the rcfpreirecs In tlicearh palriule llltm 
tun- eiiunnu lb'* oplnb.n that this Ainu ihr fonn la u»e in 
lb'* 1 liundi from the ai**iHtolIc d.a)P. Wafers an* muallj 
sl.am|Msl \i lijj form of n cn>**, cruclllv, or .Vpnus I)ei, 
A*lih thr ltdtials I. II. .s , or pomellrm * A\fth a mojuxprnm 
reprewntliiR tbr name of CJirbt. '^•e allrtr-f.rfivl, niid 
« 'mV, ri., Ik 

The ttstiall )>rrad and xrn/rr, bitluTto natmd Ptnplnp 
rakr*, AiJilidi pt TAi d for tlm U*e of the ]<riA ate Ma»*i . 

p.trtrr, Iiijuhctlnus qmdrd 111 N. aud <).. Till 

{s*r., V. -jii. 

fd) thin dl»k <if drl»'«l paste, u«ed f'-r Pi'allnp b tti r*, 
f.i'trnltu* tlo-Mmirats tivu lluT, nml plrnllnr purtM'«e<, usy. 
all) rnsdr of flour fulxid Aillli w ali r, puiii, nml pome m*n- 
j-'isniintts rotorinp matt' r. J'anc) trauq'in ni Aiafers arc 
m.idp of pidatln nml blnplaM In n a arid) of fonn*. 

I’l rlni»i the f.dds |of ft letter] urre ]oAiu,*ly couiiectcd 
b) ft t'-o/rr, prb'k' tl \trltlj ft pin, am! tic* din cib«n urilt/n 
In n A Up >- rawl, mid iiut ft «ord b)k-1i .h u fhould be, 

t'« fiortfi, Je.ibuM Wife, I. 
(r) In orfifVry, n kind of prirm r. S. e ; nmrr'J. 

r«Ttunitrly, the if*»/pr# b) itrldeh He* puns are db- 
eliirprd liml bei ii rrmoinl from tin* a nit*. 

j're'y*, Hbl. IlftR, p. 4T1. 
f /) In IM/* I., ft t lit n eln ul.ar bIc el of tlr) pi»le u«f tl to fa- 
f ItltAt'* tic* ft Hoc Inp of jK»udrT». T Ilf slid t Is !l»«M«t* 

imd, nml foMtd oM-r the pomlir jilnrnl In Ita center, 
‘■♦ijuf tlim-A >t aft ra liftA r the form of luo u nte]ipIa‘'*-«Ir!j)od 
disks of p-i'l) iiiMi-rLal, Mhleh nre hnd-* tt> ndhere hv 
Tiiobl* rdnp llolr edpea. the iK.>\tbr K-hip pHcetl In tlie 
li.db'M btuiiti ttie lAro — Ulcdnlllon AVJlfcr, ft Ainfer 
bi-Arli'p »ome ilrilmi on n pruund td n dUft ri hi color, 
rrmf- Wafer (AAa'br), r. t. f< fru/>r, /i.] 1. To :it- 

tneh hy mi*uii*> of n wafer or wafeps. 

This lltllr hill Is It) Ih* tro/crr-I on tin* shop-iloor, 

I/tririit, PjckAiIck, 1. 

2. 'i’o seal or eb»vi* by means of p wafer. 

He . . . rtiVrc./ Ids httir, nml riishid «llh It to the 
tieb'hborhip is'st oillce. .Vr^. f»rt/tfff, S) b I. i'r I,oierB,xli. 

wafer-ash Ovri'frr-n‘>h),ii, The hriii-tree, PfrUu 
trtjtdiutu: so called from its ns-h-like leavesitml 
Hat key-fruit stiggesting n wafer. Tlie bark of 
the root is eonsiUerably nsotl a-* a tonic. So(‘ 
/i/»/»-frre. 

wafer-bread (wa 'fer-bredb a. Altnr-brond 
made in the form of a xvafer or Avafei*'*. 

Te eninmuidcidc km-' lln? In ird^frrdtrfm!. 

J'tirlrr, Tti .sir I’ccil, .\prll l.V.'.. In Com-. 

[Ahp. I'ftrker (rnrkiT .soc.), p. 2m. 

wafer-cake (AAiVfer-kfik), a. if. Same ns tnr- 

.///* (//). 

tblliA ftreBtrftMB. nun'B faiths nre it.iOr-oilt’if, 

S/inl., Hui. V., II. a. fa 

2. Same ns tru fer (r). 

The rope'll Merclmut« also chatTered here (Lnmb.iril 
.street] for tlieir Cominmlltfeii, nnd had pood markets for 
their Wafer Cairs, saactinetl nt Jtoine, tlielr ranlons, A*c, 
SToir, quoted la F. Marlin** Hist. Lloyd b, p. 3c. 



waferer 

W^ferert (■W‘a'ffer-6r), 7(. [< ME. wafcro'f wa- 

frcre: < wafer + -ci-l.] A maker or seller of 
wafers. eiHicr for tlie table or for eueharistio 
use. boo wafer, tVaferei-s (of both sexes, compare 
wafcr-n-mtim) appear to have been employed as co-be- 
t'veens in intrigues, probably from the facilities olfered 
liy tlieir going from house to house. 

Syiigeres with Iiarpes, Imiides, u'afercres 
tVliiche been tlie verray develes offloeres 
To kindle and blowo the fyrof [lecheryet 

Chaxteer, Paidoner’a Tale, 1. 17. 
tracer-iron (wri'fer-i 'orii), n. [< wafer -1- iron. 
U. xrajtlx-iron.2 A contrivance in'tvliieli tva- 

I's ''hief part is a pair of thin blades 
n- OM'-- viii-h the p.sste is held wliilc it is e.xposed to 

traferstert, n. [ME. tcafrcsln, nanfrestre; < 
l or > + . m-.] Aivoman who makes or sells 
'■if' a I omale waferer. 

• '' ■•tc god,” (piath a xra/rextre, "wist ich the aothc, 
j' !i V oltle no lorthcr a fot for no frorcs iirechinffo.** 

Pirrs Plf)W7inin(C), viii, 2Sr>. 

wafer-tongs (wa^fcr-tfiiig*/.), n. Same as ivafcv^ 

•ron. 


MflUc tho xca/er-hmgs hot over the hole of a Btove or clear 
^^'orUnhoji Ilcccigtist, 2(1 ser., p. l.V;. 

wafer-womanf (wri'ftr-^'um''‘'nn), h. A ^vomun 
■'Tiio sold wafers. Compare icnfcrn\ 

■Tu-as un set nieetincr rertainly, for tlicre waa no 
irofu/rn ■nith her these three days, on my knowledue. ' 

lifou. oiiil FI., Wonian-ITater, il. l. 
waferyi (wh'fcr-i), a. [< wafer -k -yi.] Like 
a wafer: as, a xcaferi/ thinness, 
wafery-t (Wa'fcr-l), n. [Early mod. E. wnfrir; 
< wnlrr -k -tfl (see -cri/).] 'Wafers eolleetivclv: 
pastry; eakes. 

rhut.irtes, iro/nV, mid loiinkettos, tliat n-erto iio teriicd 
and^to coni in after tlie meat. 

•f. f'l'nil, tr. of Apoplitliegms of Erasmus, p. lill (Davicx.) 

tvaffi (wiif), r. [A var. of icnrcl, affected by 
iraft, I',] All obsolete form of irnccl. 
waffi (waf),)i. [<tro/l,r. Cf. tenff, n.] 1. Tho 
actofwaviiif;. .ramicson.— 2. A liastv motion, 
.'(imit'oii.— 3. A sliebt stroke from'any soft 
body. .Tatnic--nn. — 4. A sudden or slight ail- 
ment: as, a waff o' cauld. Jamienon . — 5 A 
.spirit or ghost. /lalliwcl!. [Obsolete or pro- 
vineial in .all ii.ses.] 

tvaff- (waf), r. i. [Also waugh; a var. of wainKl 
To bark. [Prov. Eng.] 

Til" oilier tdke and wcil grnwiio . . . b.arked like biggo 
diigg. s ; iiut liie ciilidrcii and ilttio ones ir<7i(y/iC((a.s email 
wlii'l;..'!. IloHand, Ir. of Camden, 11. IbS. (Daiin) 

waff", waf (waf), (7. [Soo ifdif, «.] Worthless; 
low-born; inferior; paltry. [Scotch.] 

!• It not an oddlike thing tliat Ilka waf c.irlo In ttio 
country lii« a inn and heir, and tint tho lioiise of Elian, 
gniian iw nitlioiit male succession? 

Scott, Guy Slanncrlng, x.xxlx, 
waffle’ (wof'l), [= G. rco/c/ = Dan. raffc! = 
Sw, vafja, ( D. tiiitl LG, wafcl, wafer: see tm- 
fir.] A particular kind of'batter cake baked 
ill wafUe-irons and served bot. 

M c e.at at tea in Armstrong's family dining-room ; . . 
tlie wallre.‘s po-ssed out and In, lirlnglng plates of xen^tre. 

The Cexxtxirxj, XX Vli 2S3. 


waffle- (wof'l), r. I.; pret. and pp. xraffled, pjir. 
xg. [ITci(. of waffl.'] To wave; Hue- 

TT..II 71 TT”! T"l -1 ' 


tcnplitif/ 

Tiintr. ITf/llitrrJI. [Prov. Eng.] 
waffle ' (« of ']). r, 1 . [Fret;, of trnffS.] To bark 
iiioos-aiitiy. Wrixfht. [Prov. Eiig.] 
waffle-iron (wof'l-i'ijrn), «. [= it. n-afti-xj:cr 
= C. xrxxjfx t-x I.xii ; as xraflc -k iron. (Jf. xrafex-- 
xron.] An iron utensil for baking waflles over 
a firo, liriving two flat halves hinged together, 
one to eoiilaiii the batter, flic other to cover it. 



T1|( Iron Ims limidlcs or projections hy wlilcli It Is readily 
turned, liringing c.aeli side near the tiro alternately. The 
rintfLT is (jtiickly cooked, ns the large lieating*Biirfacc is 
Jnci<'a.sc(i l.y projections wliich stud tljc Irons and indent 
til'- watlle. 

Mie took down tho longdiandlcd U'aJJle-irorui, and made 
a plate of those delicious cates. 

E, JCggletton, TJjc Graysons, xxxl. 
wafouref, n. Au old spelling of wafer, 
waft (wift), V. [A secondary form of wavCj 
through the pp. wavedy > xoaft] pp.: soo xcavc'^. 
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Cf. I. intrans. To "be moved or to pass 

m a buoyant medium; float. 

waters wafting In a storm so wrinkles 
itseli that it makes upon its forehead furrows. 

Jer. Taxjlor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 81. 
High on tho summit of this dubious cliff 
Deucalion vxajting moor'd his little skiff. 

Drxjden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., i. 432. 
II. irons. 1. To hoar through a fluid or buoy- 
ant medium; convey through or as through 
water or air. 

Neither was it thoup'ht that they should get any pjissage 
at all Ito Dordract] till theslilps at Middlchorough wore 
returned into our kingdomc, by tho force whereof they 
might be the more strongly wafted oner. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. I7f>. 
Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole. 

Pope, Plolsa to Abelard, 1. 6S. 
2f. To buoy up; cause to float; keep from 
sinking. 

Wliether cripples and mntll.ated persons, who liavo lost 
the greatest part of their thighs, will not sink but float, 
their lungs iicing abler to waft up tlicIr bodies, . , . we 
have not made experiment. 

Sir T. Brotene, Vulg. Err., iv. G. 
3f. To give notice by something in motion; 
signal io, as by waving the band; beckon. 

One do I personate of I,ord TImon’s frame, 

Wlioin Fortune witli her ivory liand wafts to her. 

Sfiak., T. of A., i. 1. 70. 

4f. To cast lightly and quickly; turn. 

I met him 

uitli custfimary compliment; when he, 

Waftinp his eyes to tlie contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, speeds from me. 

Shak., \V. T., i. 2. 372. 
waft (waft), H. [< tcofiy v.] 1. The act of one 
who or that which wafts; a swoop; a beckon- 
ing. Also spoiled weft. 

Tlierc have already been made two from tho ward- 
ers turret, to Intimate that tliosc In tlie castle are impa- 
tient for your return. Scott, Abbot, xxix, 

An(I the lonely seabird crosses 
With one waft of the wing. 

Tennyson, The Captain. 

2. That which is blown; a breath; a blast; a 
puff. 

D yo licar, trumpets, when tho hridc appears, salute 
her with a nielnnclioly waft. Vanl/rugh, AIsop, v. 1. 

A waft of peace and calm, like a breeze from paradise, 
fell upon Mnlvolti’s heart. 

J. If. ShoTthousc, John Inglesant, xx.tv. 

3. A transient odor or effluvium. [Obsoleto or 
Scotch.] 

Tlie vestal flres were perpetual, and the Are of the altar 
never went out. Spices and wefts of these evils may bo 
found In thcslnccrcst Christians. 

Jiei\ S. Ward, Sermons and Treatises, p. 76. 

A stnmipet's love will have a waft i’ th’ end. 

And distaste the vessel. 

Middleton, Mad World, h'. 3. 

4. a signal displayed from a ship by 
lioisting a flag rolled up length wise with ono or 

more stops. Before tho establishment of a universal 
system of signals, a waft at tlie llagRtafl slgnlflcd a man 
overboard, at the peak It Indlcafcil a wish to speak, and 
at a masthead It was used to recall boats. Also dinlec- 
tally weft and erroneously whrft. 

Waftage (waf'tuj), «. [< v?aft + -Of/c.j Tho 
act of wafting, or tlio state of being wnftod ; 
convoyanco or transportation through or over 
a buoyant medium, as air or water; especinlly, 
passage by water, 

A ship you sent me to, to hire waftage. 

Shnk., C. of i:., iv. 1 . 05. 
Not leaving liim so imicli ns a poor liaUpcnny to pay for 
his waftage, Handolph, Jealous Lovers, Iv. 4 . 

'waiter (wut'ler), 71. [< 7i'ff/( -k - ct-I.] 1. One 
ivlio ortliiit ivliicli xvnft.s. 

Clioron, oh, Charon, 

TIiou V after of tlic souls to bliss or bane ! 

Flctchrr, Mad Lover, Iv. 1 . 

2t, A boat for passage or transport. 

Tlierc went before Ibc lord-mayor’s bargo a foyslo for 
0 wafti r full of onllnniicc. 

Quoted In Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 470. 

Sf, Tho master of a passage-boat or transjiort. 

Tho . . , great master . . . sent vessels called brigan- 
tines, for to c-aiifio the waiters of tho sea to come Into 
Bho(lcs f()r tho keeping and fortifying of tho towne, the 
which qt tlio ilrst sending came and presented their per- 
sons and ships. Ilakliiyt'i. Voyages, II. 76. 

4. A sivord liaxing tho Hat part placed in tho 
usual direction of tho edge, bhmtcd for exor- 
cisos. Mexjrich. (Jlalliwell.) 
wafture (whf'tur), it. [< waft -k - 7 ( 7 'e.] Tho 
act of wafting or xvax'ing; a heekoning or ges- 
ture. 

But, with on angry imflure of your liaiid, 

Gave sign for mo to leave you. 

Shak., J, C,, il, 1, 2IC. 


wag 

Where least expected, the Platonic seed seems blown 
by the continual wafture of the winds of destiny. 

Jour. Spec, Phil., XIX. 61. 
wagi (wag), V.; pret. and pp. xvagged, ppr. 
waggmg. [< ME. xvaggen, < (JSw. xvagga, wag, 
fluctuate, rock (a cradle), Sw. vagga, rock (a 
cradle) (cf. Icel. vagga = OSw. xoagga, Sw. 
vaggtty a cradle, = Dan. vngge, a cradle, vitgge, 
rock a cradle); a secondary form (parallel with 
AS. xvagian, wag, > ME. xvawcn (see teaxv^) = 
OHG. xoagon, xoecken, cause to move, r= Goth. 
ivagjan, gawagjan, make wag, stir, shake) of 
AS. wegan = OHG. wegan, move, = Goth, ga- 
ioigaUj shake up, cause to move: see xvcigh.'] 
I. irans, 1. To cause to move up and down, 
backward and forward, or from side to side, al- 
ternately, as a small body jointed or attached 
to, or connected with, a larger one; cause to 
move one way or another, as on a pivot or 
joint, or on or from something by which the 
body moved is supported; cause to shake, 
oscillate, or vibrate slightly. From the quick, 
Jerky, or abrupt motion indicated by the word, an idea 
of playful, sportive, mocking, scornful, or derisive mo- 
tion is associated tvith it in certain phrases : as, to wan 
the head or the finger. 

And thanno fondeth the Fcnde my fruit to destruye 
With alle the wyles that he can, and waggeth the rote. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 41. 
He found him selfe unwist so ill bestad 
That lim he could not wag. Spenser, F. Q., V. i. 22. 
And they that passed by reviled him, wagging their 
«eads. xxvii. 39. 

Let ditch-bred wealth henceforth forget to wag 
Uer base, though golden tail. 

Quarles, Emblems, il. 12. 

Let me see the proudest 
. . . but wag his finger at thee. 

Shak., Hen. ^^II., v. 3. 131. 
He would plant himself straight before me, and stand 
wagging that bnd of a tail. Dr. J. Broun, Rab, p. 12. 
2f. To nudge. 

Ich wondredowbat that was, and tm/7rr«?e Conscience: . . . 
Quath Conscience, . . , “this is Crfstes messager.” 

Piers Plowman (C), xxil. 204. 
To wag one’s chin or Jaw. See c/an.— To wag one's 
ton^e. See tongue. 

II. intrans. 1. To move backward and for- 
ward, up and down, or from side to side, alter- 
nately, as if connected with a larger body by a 
joint, pivot, or any flexible or loose attach- 
ment; oscillate; sway or swing; \nbrate: an 
arrow is said to xcag when it vibrates in the 
air. 

Yet saugli I nevcrc, by my fader kyn. 

How that the liopur [hopper] uvggcs til and fra. 

Chaucer, itceve’s 


's Tale, 1. no. 

01(1 men are tiic trnest lovers; young men are inconstant, 
and xx-ag with every wind. Shirley, love Tricks, i. 1 . 
The dreary black sea-weed lolls and wags. 

Lowell, Appledore, 1. 

2. To ho in motion or action ; make progress ; 
contimjo aeonrso oreareor; stir. [Nowcolloq.] 

"Thus wc may seo," quoth ho, “ how tho world wags." 

Shak., As you Eike it, il. 7. 23. 
They made a pretty good shift to xl-ag olong. 

Jixxnxjaxi, Tilgrim's Progress, It. 

3. To move on ora-n-ay; he off; depart; pack 
off ; ho gone. [Now colloq.] 

It Is said hy mancr of a prouerhinll speoch tliat he who 
Andes himsclfc well sho'dd not wagge. 

rxxttenham, Arte of Eiig. Poesie, p. 104. 
At longtli tho busy time begins. 

"Come, neighbours, we mustreay." 

Con' 2 xer, 'Pearly Distress, 
tvagl (wag). It. [< wugl, 77.] The act of wag- 
ging; a shako; au oscillation. 

Ho . . . Introduced himself with a tray of his tail in- 
tlraatlng a general willingness to ho happy. 

Dr. J. Droxm, Spare Honrs, 1st ser., p. 87. 
wag" (wag), 71, [Early mod. E. it’oqr/r,* perliaps 
alioi't for waghaltcr, formerly used humorously 
for ‘a rogue’ (cf. ‘a mad wag’ with ‘a mad 
waghaUcr'), < wag'i, with ref.' to moving tho 
head playfully or derisively: seo wagl.J 1 
One who is given to joking or .iesting; a 
witty or humorous person; one full of sport 
and hninor; a droll fellow, 'j'ho word seems for- 
mcrly to Imvo been applied to a person wlio indiiliied 
tlcal jok^* humor, or buffoonery, as a prac- 

Sir Fran. A prodigious civil gentleman, uncle; and yet 
as bold as Alexander upon occasion. 

Unc. Ilich. Upon a lady’s occasion. 

Sir Fran. Ila, ha, you are a wag, uncle. 

Vanbrugh, Journey to London, iii. 1 . 

A wan is the hist order even of pretenders to wit and 
good hiimoiir. Ht* lins generallyliis mind iireparcd tore- 
eeive homi! iieeaslori of merriment, hut is of himsell too 
cmiily to lira"- nnl any of his own set of thoughts; and 
tticretiirc hmglis at the next tiling ho meets, not hecauso 
It Is rldlcnlnns, hut lieeauso he is under a necessity of 
Steele, 'Patter, No. 184. 
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wag 

A fellow: used with a slm(^ of meaning 


6800 

At tho last 

I seem'd his follower, not partner, and 
lie vxtged mo with liis countenance, as If 
I hod been merccnar}'. Sitak.f Cor., v. 0. 40. 
7. In cemm. , toknead, work, or temper, as pot- 
ters’ clay.— Towage one’s law, in oldJ'nn. fnM',tocomo 
forward us a defendant, with otliers, on oath that lie (the 
ilcfcndant) owes nothing to the plaintllf in manner as he 
has declared. Scciraitcr. , , ,,, n-r. 

II. intrans, 1. To contend; hattlc. [Rare.] 
I aiijurc all roofs, and choose 
To iro^c against the eiiinlty o' the air, 

To be a comrade wllb tho wolf ami om I. 

Shak., Lear, il. 4. 212. 

2. To servo ns n pledge or stalco forsometldiig 
else; 1)0 opposed ns e(iiml stnkos in ii wngcr; 
1)0 opnil in vnlno: followed by irilli. [Knro.] 
The coininodlly irn</c« not icith the danger. 

Shak., IVtIcIcs, iv. 2. 34. 

wagedom (wilj'dum), Ji. [< + -doH/.] TIio 

met hod of pnyingwngos for work done. [Karo.] 
The employer of lalionr pockets the v hole of the Incre- 
ment of \ nine, le.ivlng to the labourers only tvhat they had 
to start willi — vir., their own bodies, jdns the cost of their 
malntt naneo during the proet fs, and a Binnll allow anee for 
wear and tear. . . . Huch U tho modern system of irfi.^r- 
(torn, iW-i-tmiMti’r CXXVI. 13U. 


sometimes shirring, sometimes affectionate, but 
without any attribution of humor or pleasantry. 

[Colloq. and archaic.] 

But militly nml calmly slimv liow discrclit rchoiindcth 
upon the authors, ns dust llietli hack into the vaga ojes 
that ivill needs be puniug h^'P- 

And with the Nymphs that hnnnt the slher sli e,inie«, 

Lear'nc to entice the artahto ymnin nn-);/.-. 

lleumml, Fair JIaid of tho Exchange (U ork^ II. (.(.). 

My inastor shall . . . make thee, inslend of handling 
false dice, linger nothing hut gold and sihtr, n-np. . . . 

Wilt be secret ? , ,, jn o 

DeUer ant! tl eb.^lcr, Northnanl Ho, ill. A 

Let ns SCO wimt the learned nnp maintains 

With such a prodigal waste of lir.iiMs. 

Lutig/t'lloir, Uubk’H gctul, ^I. 

wage (Wfij), II. [< JIE. «-«)/r, < OK. inii/r. i/iiii/ii-, 
guye = Pr. gutgo, giilyhi', = tij). giigf = K- 
gaggio, a gage, pledge, gnnranly: see li.] 

1}. A gage; a pledge; a stalto. 

But th' Emu knight, which onuht that warlike migf. 

Disdained to loose the meed ho w onne in fray. 

Si‘cn>--cr, 1 . (;., I. IV. 

2 That xvhieli is paid for a service rendered; . , 

what is paid for labor: hire: nownsniillyin tlio wagc-carner (xvaj er’ner), ii. One who receives 
plural. .Sonlellmcs the pilin'! toi 111 is used ns n fingnl.ar. stilted XVageS for labor. 

In eommoii iiso the wor.l icmirs Is niiplled specllk'nlly to 
the priyiucjit made for manual labor onitlHr labor of a 
menial or mechanical kind : diRlingul'ln d (but noim-w 1ml 
vacuelv) from fnlnrii (w hleh see), nml iroin /» r, w hlcb de- 
notes comjieiiHation j'uld to pridf silonal men, an lawjer.i 
and phiBleian?. 

I am worthy noon odyr tnmr, 

Put for to dwelle In t endch t w<m>. 

rohtirnl Pon.n, ete. (ed. >‘urnlvaH), p. 174. 

The of .‘In death. Itoni. \l. 2.1. 

Since thou complalnost »if thj service ajid mi/Ks l-c con- 
tent to po hack, ami wImI our count r\ will nllord I do lu ro 
liromlse to give thee, Jhnvjnii, rilgrliu'a J’f*»prc‘S i. 

IVith a ira7c nsuallv from twenty to twcnt\-ltvc fldl- 
llnps ft week.' yinrtf’-nth CVn'ury, .\M1. 4l»l. 

One of the Inst matt«'r< trnn>.ncle<l was thu I'Mic of tin* 
wrlt-^ to the sheritr- and Imrouiih in c.'l*tr it* for tlie pn) • 
ment of the inn/. ^ of the repie*' nt.atlv. .s In tin- lioU'-- of 
conmuni®. ('tin'll. HI'l., S lit. 

Jleil WilgCS, in p"W(. rron., w apes ' '■tinint< d ind In nnniey 
but in Hull ptirchi'-lng iiowt.r «i\ir < oMiiiMdltlet In pen- 
cnil; the ni ticks or perMci s which the ni<uuy wapM will 
puich.irie.sSj'Il. 2. /'"o. lltrr. • tc. S* c <'i/ur;d. 
ivagC r.: prot. ainl I'p. icntjaU ppr. 

[< Mli. triff/rn. < OF. ir«f/fr, tjun- 

>'• r, F. r = Fr. , iixtjur , 

*< ML. inidifirff s*m* r,, ami of. 

ifM/i.] 1. /fvoi.s'. It.'To iM't; ^tah(' oil 

i\ eliaiK'o; lav; wa^kT. 

A certeinc friende «»( >tiitri. « . h:ul KiJ^ffwIth )onf 
liuinnirftC'rtiliie S'n'.:ir. 

Oil' ( urfi, Lt. tt*. r> (Ir. l'> Ik-llowt. UiTT), p. 13o. 

I <lnn' I'" I'/)* 

A thoii'iinl »Iiirat«, not a mnn in I’nuitc 
Outrlile-) llo.mlll. iVr /, .•'.icrine«*, I. 2. 

A new* truth ! Na), an "M luot ly cornr to light ; f-‘r » rror 
cannot ira'ic antniult) with irulti. 

Jl’-v. T, .Idfii/i', Work*, I. 472. 

The Itiianl In the flr-l jilnce nui't pro'lucc hli tham- 
piuii, ^^ho by throw log i!<iw n hi*- «b»^ e lu a p.»gc or pb dgo 
tlnit jnr';< * or fi tip'll a tt. -t lutlle ilh tli'' i !i itnpion of lb«' 

<leiiiaiu!ant. L'/ ff(*k O'-, Com., 111 . mH. 

2f. Tovciitiiro on; liazanl; attoinid; nu'ounlcr. 

To w akv and irii';r a tkiiigt r pri>lUl' »v 

.s'/.nk, Otlullo, i. X V'K 

3. To ongngo in. as in a eontc'-t ; carry on, ns 
a ■war; nntlortal:',*. 

Tlif .ntond bait* 11 wai tf i.v f a lUllf afl'T V« 
was cho-tn Ihni>t tour. Con ut, Cnnlltii x, I. 

• Wbat nccti I iroo)- 

Olln-r ( 'inteiittonn arguiii- nt>, In n I 
I5v Ihi- alone can prone ii". Ub lie? 

7'ioo <* II A"'/' (K. Ik T. p. 

T am not able t'* »'■<! J'‘ law- ilb him. 

Pj. Jvu'i o, .'“taple of Ncu ■<, \. 1. 

4t. To let ont for I'liv. 

Tlioti that doc-t 11\«' in later tlim s inn»l koo'' 

Thv woilas for wc.iUli, and life for poM itipa.M-. 

O')/-, r. A}., II. \ll. IS, 

5. To liire for pay; onpaof oronijiloy for uagi 
[Obsolete (H* prov. llng.J 

.\iul yf Ihel I'-O'ir intn to >w rri thel ^'^^l^.n loin in 
nniiibre ; 

V.'ol no Irepcrour take In-m wagr<, tranajb- Hu I in acre ? o 
Forc, 

llotc (iailes=lhl] be on ncinjun d In tin* mimbrt of In ni that 
ben /ncfi^o/. J’i'r.- ri‘<vu\iii\ (f), will. 2.'''. 


IIi>r. Content. 
Luc. 


Itndical nmnufaclurers and tnuliTH . . . have no more 
thought for till* condition of thuir.i/;.*-rnrn/Tj»who produco 
thlM prolit than n Southern plnnUr had for tho religious 
welfaro of Ids gang of alnves. 

Hitx'tfruth Ceiifnri/, XXVI. TW. 

wage-fund, wages-fund (wAj'funil, ■wa'jpz- 
fnntl), u. In jm/if. m>»., that part of the toliil 
l>ro(lnclivo eapital of a coimlry or ooinimmity 
wliieh is oin]»loyoil in ]»aying tljo wages of la- 
bor, as (ristingiushed from the part investtMl in 
bnilding-i, maohintTV, raw inateriuls, otc. .Sco 
tlie quotations. 

U ftg« s then. dei** nd mainly npon tlirdemaml nml imp- 
ply <rf lnb.*nr, or, as It !« idtcn etpn «sed. on the proi>or. 
tl.'ti betwon iHijmlnllon and capital. Hy population Is 
here im-ant the mimlKr only of the lalMUiilng tla**, or 
mlh*r of Iho-o- who work f.*r hire: and by capital only 
circulating c.ipltul, and not e\cii the wlnde of that, but 
the p.irt which b « xp- nded In the dir. 1 1 purch.a'c of la- 
Unir. To this howev. r, mu«l b.- added nil futnh which, 
without fonuhigup.rt of c iidkil, are i> iM in exchange 
forii»b-*ur, imehft.atl.e w agesofBoldlersdonuBtlcM-n.ant*, 
nod all .'tlo r nnproduelb.- labour, rs. Tin re Is unfortu- 
nately no nn"le of ctpr. -'lug by one fiuollinr term the ag- 
gre.:at* o(whatniaylH'c.albdthe of a rountr) ; 

nml. ns the wag-s of po».ltnll\e lal-.ur fonn nearly the 
wind-of that fund, U U nsti.al too\.rl«>ok tin- ^inallrrftinl 
k-s Imi"»rtatit part, and to^ay that wag. a d. in-nd on j^op- 
ul.atloii and capital. Il w|U b.'Con\cnti nt toimpb.) this 
cxpre*'lon. n memb- rlng, howcsi-r, to con»l«b r II a^ elllp- 
tic.il, and not as n lit* r.»I Btnt* inent of the . ntlrc truth. 

J..S. Mtit. I'.d. Kiam.. II. il. 1. 

As I understand this p.L«s.»i;e (from .MIH’ii *’ To!. T.coii. ’L 
It . mbr.uis the following ►lateiin nts : 1st, M iwri /itnii Is 
a g« m ral t. rin, n»» d, In the nbsetic- of an> other more fa- 
inlllar, to < tpr. ss the argfcgnl.- ..f nil wages nt any glM-n 
time In p.o-.«sl.»n of tlic lab .ring jK.pulatlon ; 2ml, .m wagCr-CTlJ) 


waggery 

not all of tho United States, all contracts or agreements, 
whether by parole or in writing, involving wagers are 
null and void, and the wager or money due thereon cannot 
he recovered in any court of law. A wager is therefore 
merely a debt of honor, and if paid it is in the eye of tlie law 
the same thing as giving a gratuity, e.xcept perhaps ns to 
tho liability of ft principal to reirobiirse his agent when the 
latter lias paid it because in lionor bound. 

Ne iraiour non svith hym thou lay, 

Xe at the dyecs with hym to play. 

Labees Look (L. K. T. p. SOG. 
VTiat is the tracer/ 

Twenty crowns. 

Shak., T. of tlie S., v. 2. 09. 
Au'agcr is a promise to pay money, or transfer property, 
npon the detenninntlon or luscertainnient of an imcertnin 
event; the consideration for such a promise is either a 
present i»aymcnt or transfer by the other party, or a prom- 
ise to j>ay or transfer iqion the event detennining in a 
jiartlcnlar way. Conlr., IGO. 

3. Tho net of betting; abet. 

Well make a solemn uager on vour cunnings. 

,9/mJt., Hamlet, iv. 7. 160. 

4. Thilt on ■which bets are laid; the subject of 
a hot. [Rare.] 

The sea stmve with the xvinds which should bee louder, 
nnd tho shmiids of the ship, with a gastfnl nols to them 
that were In It, witnessed that their ruin was the irngcr 
of tho other’s contention. Sir P. Sulnnj, Arcadia, IL 

5. In old JCuff, law, an ofTcr to inaUo oath of 
iniioceneo ornon-iiulebtcdncss; also, the act of 
making such oath, tho oaths of eleven compur- 
gators being conjoined as fortifying the defen- 
(lant’s oath.— Wager of battle crhatteL See 
—Wager of law, an old Kngllsh mode of trial, whereby 
In an action of debt brought upon a simple contract he- 
twceii the parties without any dceil or record, tho defen- 
ilant might discharge hlm«elf by taking an oath that lie 
dill notowc the plaintllf anything. Hewns required, li"w. 
ever, to bring with him eleven of his iielghl.or', called fom- 
yurgat'irf, y\ho were to avow- uiion their oath that they 
belleveil In their consciences that he declared the truth. 
—Wngcr policy. .‘?ce jwk'r;/2. 

wager (wiVjcr), r. [< wnrjer, »i,] I. irans. 1. 
To Imziird on tlie issue of a contest, or on some 
(|ncstion that is to ho decided^ or on some casu- 
alty; hot; lay; stake. 

1 . . , tf<7.7/T’rf with him 
I'lcccs of gohl. Shnk,, Cymhcllne, v. 6. IS'L 
“What will you Who William?” 

**.My l.amls I’ll wml with thee." 

JlrnUjiiIale nml II'm^ iri'f/inni (Child’s llallads, A'lIT. SSV 

2. To fuako a wngor on; hot on: followed by 
a claimo as object : as, I wafjer you arc VTong. 
We haxe a maid In Mytllcne, 1 durst tragrr, 

Would win some words of him. 

Shrtk., Tcrlcles, v. 1. 43, 

n. To make a hot ; offer a wager. 

Well pul on Ihos.. shall praho your excellence, 

. . . bring you In tine togclluT, 

Ami iru'/rT on your heads. Shnk., Hamlet, Iv. 7. 133. 
lint one to irrt;7cr with, 1 would lay odds now-, 

He tells me Itrslnntly. II. Joiifinx. Volpone, Iv. 1. 

(wrFjor-kui>), a. An ornamental 


tiicco of i>lato used as a prize for a race or simi- 
lar contest. 

wagerert (wa'jcr-er), n. [< warpr + -rrl.] 
One who wagers or lays a bet. 

Iii-^lrc M'ur tro’irrrr frtiin me to ho more cautious Iii dc- 
tenulnlng on Mu h mattorx, and not to \cnlure the lovs of 
Ills nioiuy and credit with ro much odds against him. 

Siri/t. 


tiic proi^wtlon of this fund to the iiuiiik rof the Inlwrlng 
|-<»|>ulntn>n *l«*p' rids nt niiv gUcti time th** nM Oige rale of 
w.i.ri.s; ::rd. the nim*iint of the fund Is detcnnhml by the 
amoimt of the g. m nil wealth wlib h Is applied to the dl- 
r. ct purilnse of lnb»r, whether with a >b 'v to priMhicllve 
()r to imt>ro*Iuctl'e » mpb»> ni* iit. If tli«* ri ader will care- 
fully coii'bb r th*se pe\«ml pr«-iM*sltlorn, 1 tlilnk he will 
pm else tint thi> d«»m'tn»nt.iln matter whkh can be prop- 
erly regaokd ns op. n t*» dispute 1 he tlnd Is little more 

than n<k nnitlon. . . . din* p.-tond im r* ly amounts to say- , . v .. .. r\p 

jug thnl the qimtb nl will be mull ns th** ilhldend nnd dl- WagCriBg (wa jcr-lUg), p. U. Of Or ptrt .lining 
>|s*»rib l*rmliu-. The thini c*|imll> contains nii Imllsj.u- 
( iMc ns*ertb»u; slnc'*, sshat«*ver be the remote causi-s on 
which the wagts of hire*! labor drpi nd, . . . the proximiile 
act detcrmlnhig tlulr nirgri gate nnioiint must In nil c.isrs 
ho a direct purch.i-eof Its -i r\b cs. In truth, the ikniaml 
for lii!>or. thus iiinlerslo*>'I. us im-asun d by the amount of 


lo wagers; belting.— Wagcrlngpolicy. See;>ofiVi/2 
wages-fund, n. t:?ee wafic-J'iDid. 
wages-man (wa'joz-man), ». One avIio works 
for w:igcs. [Rare.] 

If we ilunT make a rl«c before that time we shall Imxe 
1*1 bteoaie iro'ieir i/irn. 

Jiol/ Holtlrnrood, The Miner’s Claim, p. I'-o 

See wnlchrt. 


wagolingl, "■ 

'rliis*' arc the , , . . 

Satan, the dec**hi rt>, widscs, inr n /iie;', Juda--«-s, dreamers, 
Han. /;.ife,ScKctWorkB, p. i:ri. (/;nri>.».) 


w e ilth ni.plled to the illncl pureli.i*** I'f l.d'or. might more 
c*»rreetly lo-sabl to be, than t*i del* rmlne, the )Vnn>‘S 
Il Is the Wtvjr* fuml In Its Inelioat** stag.*, dllfeiing fr*ini . 

It onU ns wi alth Just ni-oiit t*» p os hit-* the hamls of la- WagCtt, .. . ,x it* i i r 

iKir.-rAilltb m fnim the s.ime wc.ilth when U has got Into '^*agC-W0rk (wiij Wclic), U. \N ork iloiiC lor 
their hands. , . . , i wagi^'^ or hire. 

./. L\ Citirnf, Some I.iading iTineljdts of rollllinl Their fires, 

ir.iominiy Newly Ijcpoundtd, 1 1. I. 5 6. co,nfort after their ir(7<;e-irorFls done. 

f< tno/r + -h'm/k] A binding. 7Vnm .«en, Coming of Aithnr. 

ry false tir.-pluls, th** Instruments of ■wagO-WOrkcr (wfij'wcr'kcr), M. Olio Avho WiU’k.s 
for wug(‘s. 

A el \ libation which overtasks or nmleri>a\s iro. 7 e in)rA- 
wagen-boom, »• fib, < inuirn, wagon, + Ovnui, . . . this, truly. Is not a ehllkatlon for any con«cicn- 

troe {=r I'h Arum). I Samt' a*; m/f/on-fne. tlous thinking man to be i»roud of. J.aucrl, isoi, I. 461. 

wageourha. [< Mih impm, wage: sm* irrfqr.] A waggol, a. Sco irnr/rh 
iiired soldier. Itarhour, Bruce, xi. dS. {Strut- waggcrt, r. i. [< MF. waijcrcn, waijrru (=L ol. 
jiiann.) v<nira,vai/ara — Ilaldorson), reel, stumble; fi cq. 

wagcourct, W. Au obsolete form of watjrr. of‘frm/i. Cf. tropi;/r.] To reel ; stumble; stng- 
Alexaiuler in tho nioAiie season, li.'iiing ‘-iiit Cb .imkr wagCT (wu'jop), ». [< MK. tratfcourr, inijnur, < ^or. n'yW/f, Keel. xii. 3. 
to n-ityr merino of warre out of I'elopoin. -e, . , . jciiioiud { " u'iniciirc, ijatjt uvr, a Wager, < ir/q/f r, jilcdgo, waggcry (wag'er-i), ». [< imp- + -rrl + 

wager: see imp/, i*,] 1. A pledge; a gage; a Tlie acts and wonls of a wag; mischievous 

gmirauly. 

A tftiiour he made, so bit wi s y told. 

Y» lievcd of to smliytv. yef me him nrolile in hold. _ 

L'xrcutiofi tifSir Sif/iini 7 ’rfU'i'r (Child’s liallads, VI. 270). 


, Hi. 


his army to the Cltk* of (’‘•lena«. 

J. Jlrciidc, tr. of ibiliitiH Curtin*, 

The cutlcTprefciR to vegetate on hkumdl earnings than 
to go aR a icngeil labouicr In a “hoii«e.'' 

A’iiu'lt-enth Ccntiinj, X-\1V. fdO. 

6f. To p.ay wages to. 

I xvould have them well icngrd for tlmir hdtniir, 

y.afi’nier, rdh .Sermon bef. hdw. VI., 1319. 


2. Somelhiug liazarded ou au uucertaiu event ; 
n St:ike. lly statutes uf Knglaiid, .Scotland, and most if 


merrinuMit ; waggishucss. 

He did by the rarlhincnt ns an Ane when he hath done 
scuiic iror;';«*ri/. Sddcti, 'Jablc-Talk, ji. 97. 

It left Ilroni no alternative but to draw upon the funds 
of rustic migncrg in his disposition. 

/rrinp, Sketch-Book, p. 434. 



waggie 

waggie (wag'i), n. [< tmffl + -ic, -y2.] The wag- 
tail. a bird. [Prov. Eng.] 
wagging (wag'ing), n. [< ME. waggyngc; ver- 
bain, of t*.] A stirring; moving; Trav- 

ing; oscillation; vibration. 

The folk devyno fit icagni/ngc of a stre. 

()hancer, Troilus, H. 1745, 
A wanton sagging of your head, thus (a feather will 
teach you). B. Jonson, Cynthia's Hovels, il, 1. 

■^raggish (v-ag'ish), n. [< wag^ + -fVil.] 1. 
Liko a 'vvne; abounding in sportive or jocular 
triclts. antics, sayings, etc.; roguish in merri- 
lu'^nt or good humor: frolicsome. 

t!i think st thyself in the Forocastlc, thou’rt so 
Witchcrlcv, ri.iin Dealer, 1. 1. 
2 . :j( , i‘««»H'octed, or manifested in waggery 

f»ry]'i-r' : a^-.a waggish trick; wttggish ^oodhu- 
n.or.- /n-l,;,, Sketch-Book, p. -ISl.LzSyn. Jocular, 
yx i.iiinor-ms, sportive, facction*!, droll, 
waggifhly (wag'ish-li), adv. [< iraggish + 
-I'.'-.J In a waggish manner; in sport.' 

Let's wanton it n little, and talk im.oeisl/lj/, 

i?. Jonwn, kpicoine, v. 1, 

waggishness (wag'i.sh-nes), n. [< waggish -f 
-t/sss.] The state or character ot‘ being wag- 
gisli; inisehievons sport; wanton mon-iment; 
jocniarily; also, a joke or trick. 

lliisliochlus rcportetli a Christian hoy In Constantlnoph- 
h.yl like to h.'ive lieen stonetl for gairairp in a icannishmK*< 
a lo.ic-Lilled fovl. 

liocon. Goodness, and Goodno<is of Nature (cd. ISS^), 

waggle (wiig'l). r. ; pret. nnd pp. wagnhil, ppr. 
Witggiiiig, [=. D. icfiggrlrn, totter,* waver, = 
Dan. vaf:lc, bhakc, vacillate, = I^IHG. tcackdn, 
totter: froq. of wag'^. Another freq. form ap- 
j>oar< in wagger.'] I. iniraus. To move with a 
wagging motion: sway or move from side to 
side: wag. 

I know you by the waggltn'j of your head. 

Shak\, Much Ado, If. 1 . 110. 
II. frnu<^, 1. Tocausc to wag frcquontlvand 
v.dth ‘•linrt motions; move first one way and 
thfii tin* other. 

.siic Dfrs. Dotihol) stnlJc', . , . and if she's ver)' clad 
lo »■•••' j iiu, yragglrn her liltlo hand before her face as if to 
How } on a ns (ho phrase I«. 

Thaekcrag, Book of Snol)«, xviii. 
2. Tnwhip: beat: ovorooino ; get the bettor 
of. f^laiig.] 

waggle (wtigT), II. [< waggle, r.] A sudden, 
.■•bort innveincnt first to one side iiinl then to 
the other; ti wagging. 

A furlaus wa'jale ut the focussed Imnse. 

-Vnlurr, XXXVni. 224. 

waggon, waggonage, etc. Sec wagon, etc. 
wag-haltcrt (wag'hiil't6r), ii. [< trtn/i, r., + 
obj. halhr^. Cf. wag-,'] Ono who wags (or 
wags in) a halter; ono likely to como to the 
gallows; a rascal; a thicr: chiefly humorous. 

I can loll you I am a mad tcag-halter. 

Mar/(on, InsitLalc Countesse, i, 
waging-board (wil'jing-bord), it. The board 
or table on which potters’ clay is waged. See 
wage, v. I., 7. 

wagmoiret, ». [.V form of quagmire, accom. to 
wagl.] A quagmire. 

I’ljr lliey Jionc like foiilo wagnioircn ovetvra^t. 

Sjyrjurr, Shep. Cal., September, 
wagnakj e. .Same .n.s haag-nouJ:. 

Wagnenan (viig-no'ri-an‘j, a. [OVagner {f^OQ 
del.) -f -u/?;. The 0. siininme IWtgucr in from 
the noun wagnrr, a wagon-maker," eartwright, 
z= Ik wtif;on(r.'\ Of or pertaining to any ono 
Tinm<*(! iigiu’T. Siicciflcally— (fi) Of or pertalnlnjj 
to Itudolph M.a'riiLT (Ifeori-Cl), a Oernian anatomist and 
plivslolocist. (h) IVrlalnlnj: or relnKup to Klchanl Wag- 
iMT(lSK!-VJ),a I flebnatod (Jerman musical composer, or to 
hfunufilc-tlrama.s; diaracterlzed by the Ideas or the stylo 
of \Va?nfT. Sc-f H’fr/znrrism.— Wagnerian corpuscIes, 
the t.actile corpu&f h-.s of \Vn;.mcr. Sec cerTUwfc.— Wag- 
nerian spot, ibc ^'ernilnal spot, .See nucifoluf, 1. 

Wagnerianism (viig-ne'ri-an-izm), «. [< JVag- 
jtrrifni + -!>/».] Wagnefism. Contemporaru 
Rev., DT. 44H. 

Wagnerism (viig'nf'r-izm), a. [< IVagucr + 
-(.S7//.J 1. The art theory of Richard Wagner, 

e'^pecially as concerns the minsical drama, in- 
eluding tlie general style of composition based 
on that theory. Among the many chnr.acterlstics of 
tin* tliffrT)' are tlie^c: the choice of a general subject In 
V. hlrh the mythical ami heroic elements arc jirominent; 
tlio amnlganuitlon of poetry, music, action, nnd scenic ef- 
fect into tlif most Intimate union as equally Important 
cooperating l•lenIentR; tlie desertion of the conventlonall- 
(Ifrt of the common Italian opera, especially of Its sharply 
defined nnd fontrn.sted movements nnd Its tendency to 
the display of ini-re virtuosity: the abundant uso of lend- 
ing motives as a means to continuous nnd reiterated emo- 
tional clfeet: the Immense clnhoratlon of the orchestral 
parts, so that in them Is furnished an unbroken presenta- 
tion of or commentary on the entire plot; and the free 
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use of new and remarkable means of effect, both scenic 
and instrumental. The Wagnerian ideal is often called 
(sometimes derisively) “the music of the future," from 
the title of one of Winner’s essays. Wliile Wagnerism is 
best exemplified in the great dramas of Wagner himself, 
its qualities may be seen more or less in almost all the 
dramatic music of the last half of this century. 

2. The study or imitation of tlio music of 
Richard Wagner. 

Wagnerist (vag'ii6r-ist), w. [< TVagucr + •ist.'] 
An adherent of Richard Wagner’s musical 
methods; an admirer of his works- Also Wag- 
vcriic. 

wagnerite^ (wag'ndr-it), n. [Named after F. 
M. von Wag)wr (1768-1851), Load of the Bava- 
rian mining department.} A transparent min- 
eral having a vitreoresinous luster, wine-yellow 
or honey-yellow in color. It is a fluophosphato 
of magnesium. 

"Wagnerite- (viig'ncr-it), n. [< Wagucr + 
Same as Wagnerist. The American, 
XVn. 110. 

Wagner’s corpuscles. See Wagnerian and cor- 
2^u'<clc. 

wagon, waggon (wag'qn), h. [Early mod. E. 
also in pi. teagancs; < D. wagctiy a wagon or 
W’ain, = AS. w.rgn, E. wain : seo Honco 

F. a railroad-enr.] 1. A four-wheeled 

vohielo; a wain; spcciiically, a four-wheeled 
vehiclo designed for tlie transport of heavy 
load.s, or (of lighter build) for various purposes 
of business, as the delivery of goods purchased 
at a shop, or of express packages; loosely, 
such a vehicle, stinilar to tho lighter business 
wagons, used for pleasure. The typical heavy 
wagon is a strong vehicle drawn by two or three horses 
yoked abreast, the fore wheels much smaller tlinn tho 
hhui pair, nnd tliclr axlo swiveled to tho body of tho 
uagon to facilitate turning. 

They trussed all their linrncs in wagancs. 

Lcrncrg, tn of Froissart’s Chron., I. Ixil, 
Heeling with gr-apes, red waggons choke tlie way. 

liijron, Beppo, st. 42. 
Some of the Inland traffic w.as still done by means of 
pack-horse^. . . . Biitthcre weroabo tm(7'7onj», which, by 
the divine pennlsslon, started for evora 'town of note in 
Bugland. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Heign of Queen Anne, II. ICO. 
2. All opt'ii foiir-wlioelcd vcbicio for tbo con- 
voyniice of (-oods on railways. [Great Britain.] 
— 3t. A cliariol. 

Then to her )Ton wagon she l)etakc8, 

And u ith licr bcarcs the fowle wclfnvonrd witch. 

Spemsr, F. Q., I. v. 23. 
0 Proserpina, 

For the lloucrs now, that frighted thou let'st fall 
From Dls's waggon! Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 118. 

4. A tool for trimming Ibo edges of gold-lenf to 
size for n book, it consists of a frame carrying four 
edges of cane for cutting the gold-leaf, which does not 
adhere to cane os It svoiild to metal. J?. //. Knight. 

5, In mining, acnv; a mino-car — Conestoga wag- 
on, a (yno of bro.ad-whccled wagon for tho transportation 
of inerclinndisc, made at Conestoga in rcnnsylvanln, ori- 
ginally for freighting goods over tho deep soli of south- 
ern nnd western Pennsylvania: afterward It became the 
common vehicle of settlers going out on tho prairies. 

The road seemed nctiially linc<I with CoTwstoga iragons, 
c.ach drawn by six stalwart horses and laden witlj farm 
produce. Josiah Quineg, Figures of tho J’ast, p. 200. 

Gipsy wagon. See (7fj>jry.— Skeleton wagon. See 
skflfton. 

wagon (wag'pn), r. i. [< wagon, «.] To tnins- 
port. convey, or carry in a wagon : as, to wagon 
goods, [Colloq.] 

Burnside having answered for the safety of tlic road, It 
had been determined to tra^ou a portion of tho [brldgo] 
Cfjulpngcs to I'rcdericksburg. 

Comte tie Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), II, 603. 

wagonage, waggonage (wng'qn-aj), «. [< wagon 
+ -age.] 1. Money paid for carriage or con- 
veynneo by wngoii. 

Wagonage, Indccil. seems lo tho commissariat an article 
not worth economizing. 

Jefferson, To Patrick Ilcnry (Coircapondencc, 1. 168). 
2. A collection of wagons, 
wagon-bed (wag'pn-bcd), n. Same ns wagon- 
hnx. 

Tn the grassy piazza two men had a humble show of figs 
nnd cakes for sale In their wnaon-hsdn, 

Ilouelh, The Century, XXX. G72. 

wagon-boiler (wn"'qn-l)oi''l<T), h. A Idtid of 
steam-boiler Iiaviiig' originally a .scniieylinclri- 
eal top, tlie ends and side.s vertical, and the 
bottom flat, thus having the sliapc of a wagon 
covered with an arclied till. Improved foniis 
linvo tlie sides and bottom sliglitly curved in- 
w.nrd. 

wagon-bow (wng'on-bo). It. A bont slat of 
wood used, gonorally in combination witli otli- 
ers, to support the top or cover of a wagon, 
wagon-box (wng'on-boks), «. Tlio part of a 
wagon mounted upon tbo wlipols and a.xlos, and 


wagon-lock 

used to contain the freight or passengers. Also 
wagon-hed. 

wagon-brake (wag'qn-brak), n. A brake used 
on a wagon. 

■wagon-breast (wag'on-brest), n. In coal-min- 
ing, a breast in which the wagons or mine-cars 
are taken up to tlie working-face. Fcnn. Sure. 
Glossary. 

wagon-ceiling (wa"'qn-se''ling), n. A semi- 
circular or wagon-headed ceiling; a wagon- 
vault. See wagon-headed. 
wagon-coupling (wag'qn-kup‘'ling), a. A cou- 
pling for connecting the fore and hind axles of 
a wagon. In a carriage it is also called reach 
ov perch. E. 17. Knight. 
wagon-drag (wag'on-drag), n. Same as drag, 
1 (A). 

wagoneri, waggoner (wag'on-Or), n. [= D. wa- 
genaar, a wagoner, = OHG.’iropoHnri, awagon- 
maker,MHG. wagoner, G. wopiicr, wagon-malcer, 
cartwi'iglit, driver; as wagon -h -eri.] 1. One 
who conducts or drives a wagon; a wagon- 
driver. 

The waggoner . . . cracked his wliip, re-awakened his 
music [beils], and went meiodiousiy away, 

Dickens, Cicak House, vi. 

2t. One who drives a chariot; a charioteer, 
(iaiiop apace, you flery-footed steeds, 

Towards rinnbus’ iodging ; sncii a waggoner 
As riiaethon wouid whip you to tiio west. 

, Shak., K. and J., iii, 2. 2. 

3. [cop.] The constellationAnriga. SeeAnriga. 
By tills tile Northernc wagoner iiad set 
liis sevenfoid teme behind tlio stedfast starre 
Tiiat was in Ocenn waves yet never wet. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 1. 
wagoner^! (wag'qn-6r), n. An atlas of charts : 
a name formerly in uso, derived from a work of 
this nature published at Leyden in 1584-5 by 
Wttgennar. 

wagoner-bookt (wag'on-6r-buk), n. Same as 
wagoner-. 

wagonesst, waggonesst (wag'on-es), v. [< wag- 
on + -cys,] A female wagoner. [Bare.] 

Tlinl she might servo for wagonesse, slie pluck'd the wng- 
goncr iiacke, 

And np into ids sente she mounts. Chapman, Iliad, v. 838. 

wagonette. waggonette (wng-o-net'), it. [Also 
wagonct; < F. icagonct; as wagon -i- -ctteT] A 



lensuro-vchiclo, cither witli or witliout a top, 
olding six or more persons. It has at the back 
two seats facing cacli otlier, running lengtliwise, and 
either one or two in front, running crosswise. 

Tlio . . . carriage . . . was of the tvaggonette fashion, 
uncovered, with scats at each side. 

Trollope, South Mrlca, I. xv. 

wagon-hammer (wog'qn-liam^6r), ». An up- 
riglit holt connecting the tongtto and tho dou- 
bletree of a vehicle. Upon it tho doubletree 
swings. K. 77. Knight. 

wagon-beaded (wng'qu-lied''ed), a. Having a 
round-arched or semi’eylindrieal top or head, 
like tho cover or tilt of a wagon when stretched 
over the hows; round-arched: as.a. wagon-headed 
root or vault — Wagon-headed celling, cylindrical 
or barrel vaulting, or n celling imitating tlie form of sucli 
vaulting, 

wagon-hoist (wng'qn-lioist), it. An elevator or 
lift used in livorylstables, caiTiage-faetories, 
etc., to convoy vehicles up or down. 

wagon-jack (wag'pn-jak), n. A lifting-jack for 
raising tho wheels of a vehicle off tlio grotmd, 
so that they can bo taken off for greasing, re- 
pairing, etc. 

wagon-load (wag'on-lod), n. The load carried 
by a wagon: as, a wagon-loud of coal; hence, 
figuratively, a largo amount: as, a very little 
text servos for a wagon-load of comment. 

wagon-lock (wag'on-lok), n. In a vehicle, a 
device for retarding motion in going downhill. 
It o]icrntes as a brake by bringing n siioo to bear against 
tlio [arc of one rear wlicel, or liotli. It differs essentially 
from a wagnii-ilrng or wlieel-drag used for tlie same pur- 
pose, tile drag iieingaslioc placed under ono of tlie wlieels. 
A rliniii used to prevent a wlieol from tiirnilig in descend- 
ing n bill, liy locking tbo wliecl to tlio body of the wagon, 
Is ossciitiiilly a wiignii-Iocking device, but tlio term in tlie 
UnUeil States always iniplies some form of friction iinnd- 
Iiriikii. Wngoii loekfl are used on stages nnd otlier volilcles 
ill nioiiiitniiiniih dl.slrirts, and are preferred to tlie wlieel- 
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(Iraf?, as being easily managed from the driver's seat, with* 
out stopping the veidclo. See drag, 1 (A), 
wagon-master (tvag'on-ni!is"t6r), ?i. Aperson 
who has charge ot oiio or more wagons ; espe- 
cially, an officer in charge of wagons in a mili- 
tary train. 

wagon-roof (wag'pn-r6f), «. A plain semiey- 
lindrieal Tault, orliarrol-vault. Ji, J, Freeman, 
Venice, p. 93. 

wagon-roofed (wag'on-riift), a. Having a semi- 
cylindrical or wagonioatled roof or vault. See 
wagoii-hcatlcil. 

wagonryt, waggonryt (wag'gn-ri), n. [< wagon 
+ -rg: see -eri/.] Convoyauco h}’ means of wag- 
ons; wagons eollootivoly; wagonago. [Rare.] 
He tlmt sets to liis linnd tliougli witli a good intent to 
hinderthe siiogging of it, in tills nnlrovfnli Tmpyonry there- 
in it rides, lot him beware it bo not fatall to liim us it was 
to tizza. Milton, Cliurcli. Government, i. 1. 

wagon-top (wag'gn-top), n. Tlio part of a lo- 
comotive-boiler, over the firo-hox, which is ele- 
vated above the rest of the shell. Its purpose 
is to provide greater steam-room, 
wagon-train (wng'gn-triiu), «. A train, ser- 
vice, or collection of wagons, drafl-animals, 
etc., organized fora special purpose; esiiecial- 
ly, the collection of wagons, ote., iiceompanj-ing 
annrmy,toconvoyprovisions, ammunition, the 
sick and wounded, etc. 

wagon-tree (wag'gn-tro), w. [< wagon -h tree; 
tr. D. wiigen-hooin'ij A .South African sliruh, 
Protca granilijtora, Rowing G or 8 feet high, with 
the trunk as many inclirs thick. Its wood is of n 
reddlslcbrown color, licantifnily marked witli a cross or 
netted grain. It is sometimes used at llio Cnpc of Good 
Hope for tlic follica of wlicels, idows, etc. 
wagon-vault (wag'gn-valt), n. A scmieylin- 
drieal vault, or har'rol-vnult. See rftidfl'aud 
larrcl-vaulL 

wagon-way (wag'gn-wa), )i. In rnal~miniiig, 
an underground hor.sc-rotid. [Nortli. Bug.] 
wagonwright (wag'gn-rit), n. [< wagon -f 
wriglit, Cf. wainwrii/hl.] A inochauic who 
makes wagons. 

wagpastiet, n. [Appar. lit. ‘a i)ic-stealcr,’ < 
tragi, p., -p ohj.juwhr, pnsk/, pic.] A rogue. 

A little trai))>afHo\ 

A tlccciucr of folkca by subtill crafi niul pillc. 

Utlall, IlnMor Dnialor, 111. 2. 

wagshipf (wagMiiii), », [< -h ..v/„p.] 1. 

Waggery; waggishnc.k'-. 

Let's picrec ttie riindkdsof oar rnnidnclieads, nnd give 
eni n neat ciip of itoi/fhiji. 

Middleton, I'ninlly of l/)vc, 11. 0. 

2. The state or dignity of being a wag. Mar.'!- 
ton, Wliat you Will. iii. 3. fliuinorous.] 
wagsome (wag'.sum), a. [< wag- -h -.vomr.] 
Waggish. [Rare.] 

Still Imiiioiirt'il lio lii-i irn'/dome tiini, 

ir, S, Gilfiert, I'cter the Wnjr, 
''^^gtaiKwag'triD.n. [<irm/l,r.,-t-ol)j.fm7l.] 1. 
SO family (wliioli sfc) : 

of C'ontiminl wifrgiufc motion 

confine® TIic species an- very mmicroup, andelilefiv 

71 /rare (•’«’ totbeOM \\«rbl. TJioacof tlie Kiibfainily JnfAi- 
^-''Jllcil jiijutji nr titlark/. (See cut under 

long ‘ ‘ 
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a bird so named by liaUiam in 17S3 from a bird described 
by Sonnini in 1760 from Luzon: not well identified, but 
supposed to be tlie wagtail distributed over most of Asia, 
witli a iiost of synonyms, from which M, leiicopsis is se- 
lected as the onjTO by late authority.— Common, wagtail 
of England, the pied wngtaiL— Field- wagtail, a yellow 
wagtail.— Garden-wagftall, tlie Indian wagtail.— Gray- 
headed yellow wagtail, Jiudytes r/n’dfs.— Gray wag- 
tail, Motacilla 'Dielane^e, or boaritla, or sxtlphiirea : more 
fully caUed gray u'atcr-xvagtail (after Edivards, 1768), and 
also yellow water^iraglail ly' Alhin (1738-iO). — cireen wag- 
tail, a bird so described by Broun in 1775, and since com- 
monly called Hudyte^ viVWis or D. cmcrrocap/f/us, ranging 
from Scandinavia toSouth Africannd the Malay countries. 
—Hudsonlan wagtail (of Latham, 1801 ), the common tit- 
lark of Eorth America, u'l«fAtwpcnnsi/fe«7ii(«fs or fwdort- 
cianm, originally described and figured by Ed wards in 17C0 


wail 

bright-scarlet arils of its seeds. Its hark is the 
officinal euonymus, credited with oholagogie 
and laxative properties. — 2. The hearherry of 
the Pacific United States, Rhamnus Purshiana, 
the source of cascara sagrada, perhaps so called 
from its medicinal affinity to the former. — 3. 
Tlio winged elm, XJlmus alata, a small tree with 
corky winged branches, found southward in the 
United States. Tfie wood is imwedgeablc, nnd is large- 
ly used for bubs, blocks, etc. The name 1ms also been ap- 
plied to Tilia Itcterojihglla (see Titia) and to the Japanese 
quince (widch see, under guincel). 

Also written waahoo (this fonn being some- 
times used distinctive]}- in sense 1) and whalioo. 

r\i i_i._ Ti* i 


as the "lark fiwn renstiranin."— Indian wagtaUWemo- waidt, Waidet. Obsolete spelling's of the pret 
ricota or Acniorianpn indica, now JAmanidromiw tndicus, nnet T.nrtioir,lo of ^ 

a tnio wagtail, but of a separate gcmis, wide-ranging in “i partioiffio Ol WCig/iK 

Asia and most of the Isl.nmls zoologically related to that Wait (Will), 72. and rt. [rormerly alsotf« 2 rc (from 
■" the plural), also ipaffi (see witivcj 72 ., woift); < 


continent. — Pied wagtail, Motacilla lugiibris or yarrelU. 
the commonest wagtail of Great Britain.— Tschutschi 
wartailf, the gray wagtail. Pennant, 1785.— Wagtail 
fantail, wagtail flycatcher, a true ilycntchcr of Austra- 
lia, Now Clnlnea, the Solomon Islands, etc., with fifteen 
dllferont New Latin names, among which PhipUlura or 



W.'jj.'tiU n)C.*lcIicf trifchr). 
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Sauhproeta trieator or inotarilloide* fs most ti«cd. 

"1 liiclie** long, nnd rhlelly Idnrk nnd vhltc in ci)lorntlon, 
tliUH re-i'inblhig one of the i»lcd wagtail?. Also called 
hhel- /.(fitoiY.— Water wagtail. See xrtttcr»>roatnit.^ 
White wagtail. allnt, or nnotlicr of this typo. 

-Wood-wagtail, the coinmon gray wagtail: somctiinrs 
mlntakon for Huinothing vhv. nnd pul In a genus Cah'batei, 
ns C. utlphurra. nV5<frr,18’K».— YoUow wagtall,//i 2 d»/fr» 
rayi, or another of this hpo. 

'svagiail (wag’tril), r.'i. [< wagtail, «.] To fiiil- 
tcr; move tlio wing.s and Ini) like » wngtnil. 
[liiire.] 

A payr of hiiHie chattering Pics, . . , 

Prom IumIi to IuibIi mtihtaylittg hero and tlicrc. 
^^ylre/ter, tr. of l)u Bartn^'s Weeks ii.» I'ho Troplili s 

Wi'lgw<%nt(wnj;'wont), u. Snmons irafi-irantou. 
wag-wanton (Wug'won-tpn), n. Tlie'qnnlving- 
Jh'izii inrdin, [Prov, Knp.] 
wag-wit (wiiK'wit). 2 (. Awjtt:; atvould-l)o wit, 

-Ml tlicim.7-m7'-!n the lilghwav are grinning In appl-su'c 
of the ingenious rogue. yuefe, .‘^pccl.'itor, .No. ;IM. 


I’k'd vngtMIsbc. wah (wii), n. [Native imine.] The pnndn, rJ-ltt- 
be terms .thlaclla.ii', M.olbannd .If. f„;mbnr.,r rim /, tig, no. of the Himulayan region. ~ 






, . . St’O cut 

imder panthf, 

Wahabi, Wahaheo (wH-hUMn*), v. f< Ar. 
lldhhahi, < /IVf/rW#(HOoVlef.).] Oneof Ihofol- 
lower.s of AlMl-el-AVnlihiib (16DJ-1787), ji AIo- 
JumnoedHij refonacr, wlio opj»osi*d nil ])r.'tclic*os 
210 I siniotioiH'il l»y tlioKoi'un, iiisaiiccessoi's formed 
a pouerful doiididon, vhon'eldef Fcnt vns In Nejd in cen- 
tral Anvblii. Tliey were o\er!hrown liy Ibrnblm Pasba in 
1SlS,)Hit nftcruard regained tnuch of their fi»rmcr power 
In central Arnbhi. Alsti Wahahitc. 

, , . . ^ A sect of Muhammadan puritans, known ns irn/mliis 

^ , , , . ‘ •' ■ “Ifect a strict and nsecticuayof life, such as pie. 

(Jualctnl.tr I'ic.i '’'"I’bvl. rtlld tieirouitce nil enm- 

imrrrlii Mom 'll “ivutnrlrs oil lire h.rrmi, iiinl nil Buell luoilcrii Itinovnllous 

•'o ,.- vSev .Vofurikn., ,,, .p.,, , , ,, , ns the norallll. ol lellen. 

Hii'/i/(m comprises aiinuigO (/') I m closely relntcd genus , n. ir;,-,!-- simri hIbI t.„ii„ „ rro 

yclluivunglnll, /;. diira,o.<;G""'’“'c«’™>'<'iiblue.ben.lcd ™ J ••'A';'''", bbort Hist. Iinlin, p. CCS. 

Old World and toniid 111 Ak '‘'iy''ldeill5tnbiitioii 111 the Wanahnsm (wii-liii'he-izm), H. [< ll'alialii -h 

- - 'iSkll. r.„ . . . . , B 
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/.s-222.] 'J’ho doctrines, principles, or practices 
nf the Wnlialds. IV. (V, PaJffrarc. 

Wahabite (wii-ha'bit), w. [< IVahahi + -f 7 ( 2 .] 
AVnelkaiV'uAVriiei’s"" fVahahi. iMbonlatjc. 

term of fniiiiliiiritv 0 ®^"* wahabe (wa-li;i'lm), «. [Alaori.] A tree, i)/- 

* snxi/liim {JlitrVujh.'ica) spretuhUe, found in Now 

Zenlaml. 


2. Some similar bird. ., 

is froqiiontlv given to two l,lr[^, tNdtcd States tlio name 
common wntei-fbnisli and the*’* dic g'MntH Seturif*, tlio 
5. 7i/criMRaiid .b’. 7/io/rtc»7hf meiti billed uatcr-thriish, 
iuhe, or ^ .. o,r., . r.f n... f n. 

3f. A ZB,,, 

n-npmiV.Bnlutetbein nil : they i*.'' 

MuhUi-fon, M re 

4. A pert l^eiNon. baelmns Teim, lii. 1 . 

Osiv. This ancient nifilnn, sir, , , 

T have spared at biiit of liis gray li*o 

Jicnt. . . . Spare jiiy gia\ beavd'''^*^’ 

.S7m.’ nngtailF 

African wagtail, Moiacilla capensis of'*^** “• 

Blue-headed yellow wagtail, tlje true Afrlc.s.— 
Gape wagtail, the AfricBan w.'igtaiL— 

■jTed wagtail, 


It Jms n iielghl of -lOor 50 feet, nnd bears paid- 
elesof palc-c«dored fiowersfroni 8 tol2inclKs long, jjendu- 
louK from the trunk and main lirnnehes. Its leaves are TtroiU (wsin »/ 
Bald tohe«Hedhylheiiatlvcslikohops,imdnM infusion of • 
them as a atonuielilc. Also kuhe, 

Waha Lake trout. See irouti. 
wahoq (ivn-ho'), )/. [jXmei-.Iud.] 1. z\ North 
Americnn sliruh, tlio Imriiiiig-hush, piiongniim 
alropurjinrcii.i, oriiniuoutiil in autumn for its 
pomiulous capsules, revealing hi doliisceiice tlio 


MB. waif,_ weif, weife (pi. wagves, wcijvcs),\ OF. 
waif, wej',_ gneyf, gmf, fern, waive, gaire (pi. 
waives, gaives), a waif {rhoscs gaives, things lost 
and not_ claimed), < leel. vcif, anything wardiig 
or flapping about, rcifan, a moving about un- 
certainly, vefa, vibrato, waver: see wairc.] I. 
n. 1. An}'thing blown by the wind or drifted in 
by the ocean; a tiling tossed abroad and aban- 
doned; a stray or odd piece or article. 
nVilM, tilings lorsaken, iiiiscatTicd, or lost. 

Cofgrave, 1011. 
Rolling In his mind 

Old ivat/e of rhyme. Tennyson, The Brook. 

2. IiiMta; (a) Goodsfound of wbieb the owner 
is not known. 

Of wnrdes and of M'ardcmotcs, xrayucs and strnyues. 

Piers Ploirinan (U), i. P2. 

(b) Such goods ns a thief, when pursued, lhrow.s 
nwny to prevent being npjwchonded. 

)yai/s , . . are goods Btolcn, and waved or thrown au ay 
by the thief in bis flight, for fear of being apprehended. 

Slaehtcnie, Com., I. vlil, 

3. A wanderer; one who is lost; u neglected, 
homeless wretch: applied also to beasts. 

Virtue and vice had bound’ries in old time; . . . 

'Tuns bard perhaps on here and there a vai/, 

Desirous to return, and not receiv’d. 

Carper, Task, hi. SO. 
Oh a ye pious, godly flocks, . . , 

Wha now will keep ye frae the fox, . , . 

Or wba III tent the iruiys and crocks 

About the djkes! Punis, The Twn Herds. 

4. Same as rrr/f or u'aft. 

Tlie ofTlcer who flr^t discovers it [a uhnie] sets a irnCrCa 
small flag) In his liont, nnd gives cba.?e. 

C, M, Seammon, ilarino Mammal.**, p. 25. 
Masthead waif, n light pole, six or eight feet long, with 
a )mh>p covered with canvas at the end: used by uknlc. 
nu-u in signaling boats. Compare icaft, m, -1. 

II, a. Vagabond; worthless; ignolde; in- 
ferior. Also tvaff. [Scotch,] 

And the Lord King forbids tlmt any 7ro(f (i. e. vagabond) 
or unknown ("uncuth ") man bo entertained nnj where e.x- 
cept In a borough, and there only for one night, unless he 
or his hone ho detained there by sickness fo th.at an cs- 
poigii (valid e.xcnso by rcfwon of sickne.es «r infinnilv] can 
he sliown. Loirs o/Uen. II., quoted in Rihlon-Turner'a 
[Vagrants nnd Vngnincy, p. 20. 
And wull nnd irnCT for eight lang years 
Tiiey Rail’d upon the sea. 

Jiosmer Jlo/innnil (Chlld'a Ikdlnds, 1. 252), 
waif-pole (wiif'pol), ? 2 . The pole to wliieh tho 
mn.'^thcad wiiif is made fast, 
waiftf, 21 . fi^hrly mod. E., < ME. ircft; a var. 
of icaifj with o.\cresceiit t: sec waif'.']' Same as 
waif. 

Tor that a irnrff, the M’ldch by fortune came 
Upon yoiir Hea.-*, he clayin'd ns j)n,»j>ertic. 

Sjicnscr, F. Q., IV. .\ii. :u. 
WaiP (wjil), 1 '. [< AIE. t(Y227/r22, irrilcn, 

wci/Jni, < Icel. nrln, vaUiy mod. wail, < nv! 
reij interj., wool Bee tree. Cf. L bi- 

f 2 Y 2 ? 2 .s'. To ONpress sorrow by a mournful iiiav- 
ticulato vocal sound ; lament; moan; crvplaiii- 
tively. 

I mot wepc nnd trr»/7e whyl I live, 

Chaucer, Knigljfs Tale, 1. 137. 
The melancholy days arc come, the saddest of the j ear. 

Of irni’fi'np winds, and naked noods, and ineiuluus brown 
ami SLTC, Pritanf, De.ath of the Flowers. 

II. iravs. To grieve over; lament; bemoan; 
bewail. 

Tliou holy chlrchc, tliou malst be irailcd. 

Jtoin. o/the Jtose, 1. 6271. 

Toll these sad >\omen 
'Tis fond to 7rni7 inevitable strokes, 

As 'tis to laugh at them. Stink., Cor., iv. 1, 20. 

!'.] Tho act of lament- 
ing aloud; wailing; amoan; a plaintive cry or 
Round. 


From its rocky cavcnis the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and In accents disconsolate answens the wailot 
the forest. Long/ellou', Evangeline, ii. 5. 

The dead, whose dying eyes 
Were closed with trail. Tennyiou, In MeniorIam,xc. 



wail 

wail“, t. See wdle^. 

waileri (wa'l^r), n. [< wain + -crl.] One who 
wails or laments; a professional monmer. 
waller^ (wa'ler), n, [< wail'^, wale"^, + -crl.] 
In coal-mining, a boy who picks out from the 
coal in the cars the bits of slate and any other 
nibbish which may have got mixed with it, 
[North. Eng.] 

waileresst (wa'ler-es), n, [ME. weileresse; < 
icailer^ + -c^s.] A woman who wails or mourns: 
used in the quotation vith reference to profes- 
sional mom'uers. 

r^jlioMe 3 t;, anti clepe 30 wyramen that wcilen [var. 
• naili^teris, tr. L. lamentatricc'!]. 

W;icUy, Jer. ix. 17. 

wailful (Wfi/fid), a. [< wain + -/id.] 1. Sor- 
row lul; luoiiruful; making a plaintive sound. 

1 1 U'- did 'lie watch, and weare the weary night 
In 'iom/uU plaints that none was to appease. 

Spenser, i\ Q., V, vi. 2C. 
Wliile thro’ the braes the cnshat croods 
With u'ail/u’ cry ! Burns, To W. Simpson. 
2t. Lamentable; worthy of wailing. 

Bloody hands, whose cruelty , . , frame 
The jcail/ul works that scourge the poor, without regard 
of blame. Surrey, Ts. Lcxiii. 

wailing (wa'ling), n. [< ME. wayhjng; verbal 
n. of wain, r,] The act of expressing son’ow, 
grief j or the like audibly; loud cries of sorrow; 
deep lamentation. 

Myche weping & wo, uaylyny of teris, 

And lamentacioun full long for loue of hjTn one. 

of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7155. 
There shall be ivailing and gnashing of teeth. 

Hat. xiii. 42. 

■wailingly (wa'ling-Ii), adv. [< toailing + -hj-.'] 
In a Tvailing manner; -(vitli -n-ailing. 

Shrilly, wailingly sounded a cry of mortal agony. 

The Century, XXTX. GO. 

■wailmentt (-n-al-ment), tt. [< taai/i 4- -meni.] 
Lamentation. 

0 day of imj’hiienf to all that are yet unborn ! 

Bp. Uacliet, Abp, Williams, ii. 224. {Latham.) 

wailstert (■sval'ster), n. [IIE., < icaiii + -sfer.] 
Same as irailcrcss. Wyclif, Jer. i.x. (in MS. I.), 
waimentt, tvaymentt (iva-ment'), v. i. [< ME. 
wiiijmeiifrn. wajmcvtcn, < OF. waiincntcr, iccy- 
mcntrr. giiaimciitcr, gamanter, etc., lament; per- 
haps a variation, in imitation of OF. loai, guai 
(Sf). Pg. It. giiai = Goth, wai, woe : see ii’oe,'and 
cf. icni/l), of lamcnter, < L. lamciiiari, lament: 
see /rtniciit.] To lament; sorrow; wail. 

“Sir,” selde Agravain, “lie tceyinenic ye not so, fforyef 
god will he ae hath noon harme.” 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iil. 513. 
Thilke science, as seith Seint Augustin, maketh a man 
to irai/iii. lift’ll in his herte. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

■waimentationt (wa-men-ta'shpn), n. [< ME. 
mvjiHcntacion, wamentaciouii, OF. *waiincn- 
tacion, < naimcnter, lament: see waimcnt.'] 
Lamentation. 

3Iade swiche wameiUacioun 
That pite was to heare tlie soon. 

The Isle of Ladies, I. 1855. 

waimentingt, wa 3 Tnentingl, n, [JIE., verbal 
n. of waimcnt, r.] Lamentation; bewailing. 
Tlie sacred teres, and the icaymenting. 

The tiry strokes of the desiring 

That loves servaunts in this lyf enduren. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1003. 
wain^ (wau), n. [< SIE. xcain, wayn, wcin (pi, 
vainer-, weine^), < AS. wvegen, xcxgn, ?r/f« = OS. 
xiogan ~ OFries. wain^ wein = D. wagen = MLG. 
wagen = C)HG. MHG. G. wagen = Icel. vagn = 
»Sw. vagn = Dau. vogn, a wain, wagon, vehicle; 
< AS. Wfgan. etc., carry, =r L. vclicrc, carry: see 
weigh. From the same nit. root are L. veliicu- 
hm O E. vehicle), Gr. bxo^ = Skt. vaha, a vehi- 
cle, car. Cf. a doublet of ?rofi7il.] 1. A 

four-wheeled vehicle for the transportation of 
goods, or for carrying com, hay, etc. ; a wagon 
or cart. [Obsolete, pronucial, or archaic.] 

And the Women . . . drj’ven Cartes, Plowes, and 
and Cliariottes. MandevxUe, Travels, p. 250. 

The N\ar-horse drew the peasant's loaded xcain. 

Bryant, Christmas in 1875. 
The HhjTiynge Juge of thinges, stable in hymself, gov- 
erneth the swifte cart ortca»/n— that is to-Beyn, the cirou- 
ler moevyngc of the sonne. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. meter 1. 

2. Same as Charles’s Wain, 

ify bankrupt wain can beg nor borrow light ; 

Alas ! my darkness is perpetual night. 

Quarles, Emblems, iii. 1. 
Arthur’s Wain. Same as Charles’s Wain. 

Arthur's slow wain liis course doth roll 
In utter darkness rotuid the pole. 

Scott, L. of L. 31., i. 17. 
Charles's Wain, in astron., the seven brightest stars in 
the constellation Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, which has 
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been called a wagon since the time of Homer. Two of the 
stars are known os thepomfer^, because, being nearly in a 
right line with the pole-star, they direct an observer to 
it. Also called the Plow, the Great Dipper, the Northern 
Car, and some times the Butcher's Cleaver. [Tlie name 
Charles's wain, Charles' wain is a modem alteration of ear- 
lier earl's train, < late 3IE. eharlewayn, ckarehcayn, < late 
AS, carles wten (= Sw. karl-vagn = Dan. karlS‘Vogn), the 
carl’s or churl’s wain, i.e. the farmer's wagon. The word 
wain came to be associated with the name Charles with ref. 
to Charlexnagne, being also called in 3IE. Charlemaxmes 
w'ayne. In the 17th ceiiturj' it was associated with the 
names of Charles L and Cliarles II.] 

An it be not four by the day, 111 be hanged : Charles' 
wain is over the new chimney. Shak., 1 Hen, IV., ii. L 2. 
The Lesser Wain, Ursa Minor. 

When the lesser wain 
Is twisting round the polar star. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, ci. 
wain^ (wan), r. t. [Perhaps < Icel. vegna, go 
on one^s waj', proceed; see way^. Cf. waUn, 
fi’om the same ult. source. The ME. ^^waynen,” 
move, etc., found in various texts, is a mis- 
reading of wayuen, i. e. wayven: see waive.'] 
To carry; convey; fetch. 

Then, neighbours, for God’s sake, if any you see 

Good Bcruant for datrie bouse, irainr her to mee. 

Titsser, Husbandrie, p. 107. {Davies.) 
So swift they warned her tlirough the light, 

'Twas like tlie motion of souud or sight. 

Hogg, Kilmeny. 

wain"f, OK A Middle English form of gaiin. 
wainablet (wa'na-hl), a. [< tcain^, = gahn, + 
-able,] Capable of being tilled; tillable: as, 
wainable land. 

wainage (wa'naj), «. A variant of gainage. 

Tliestockof the merchant and thewaina{ 7 cof the villein 
are preserved from undue severity of amercement as well 
as the settled estate of the earldom or barony. 

Stubbs, Conc^^. Hist., § 155. 
wain-hotet(wrm'b6t), w. 4- Jofci.] An 

allowance of timber for wagons or carts, 
wain-house (wan'hous), «. A house or shed 
for wagons and carts. [Prov. Eng.] 

After supper they adjourned to the where 

the master pledged the first ox Avith a customary toast. 

C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 40S. 

wain-load (wan'lod), n. A wagon-load. 

Then you sliall retume, 

And of your best prouision sende to vs 
Thirty watnc-load, beside twelue tun of wine. 

Heyxcood, 2 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, L 104). 

wainmant (wan 'man), pi. wainmen (-men). 

1. A driver of a wain or wagon; a wagoner. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. i. 64. {Davies.) — 2. A 
charioteer; specifically [cflp.], the constellation 
Auriga. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas^s Weeks, i. 4. 

wain-rope (wan'rop), n. A rope for pulling a 
wain or binding a load on a wain or wagon; a 
cart-rope. [Rare.] 

Oxen and tcainropes cannot liale them together. 

Shak,, T. N., iii. 2. W. 
wainscot (wan'skot), n. [Early mod. E. also 
wainscott, waynslcot, waynshotc (also, as mere 
D,, waghcnscot); < D. wagenschot (s= LG. wa- 
gcuschot), the best kind of oak-wood, well 
grained and without knots (cf. LG. holcenschot, 
the best kind of beech-wood, without knots), 
< wagen, wagon, wain, chariot, carriage, -f 
schot (=r E, shotn), partition, wainscot. The 
orig. sense was prob. ‘wood used for a board 
or partition in a coach or wagon^; thence 
‘boards for panel-work, paneling for walls, 
esp. oak-wood for paneling.’] If. A fine kind 
of foreign oak-timber, not so liable to cast or 
warp as English oak, easily worked with tools, 
and used at first for any kind of paneled work, 
and aftei*ward in other ways. 

A tabyU of icaynskott with to trestcIHs. 

Bury Wills (ed. Timms), p. 115. 

He was not tall, but of the lowest stature, round faced, 
olivaster (like wainscott) complexion. 

Axtbrey, Lives (William Harvey). 

2. A wooden lining or boarding of the walls of 
apartments, usually made in panels; paneled 
boards on the walls of rooms. Originally this 
lining or paneling was made of wainscot-oak. 

With their fair iramscots, 

Their presses and bedsteads, 

Their joint-stools and tables, 

A fire Ave made. 

Il'innin£r o/ ((Jliild’s Ballads, VII. 12S). 

Boords called Waghcnscot. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 173. 

The reader prayed that men of his coat might grow up 
like cedars to make good iraimrcof in the House of Sincer- 
ity. iliddleton, Family of Love, iii. 3. 

We sat down to dinner in a fine long room, the train- 
scot of which is rich ivitli gilded coronets, roses, and port- 
cullises. jfacawfoy, in Trevelyan, I. 101. 

3. One of certain noctuid moths: an English 
collectors’ name. Tlie American wainscot is Leucania 
extranea ; the scarce wainscot is Simyra reno«a.— Smoky 
wainscot. See smoky. 


waist 

wainscot (wan'skot), V. t; pret. and pp. icadi- 
scoted, wainscotted, ppr. wainscoting, wainscot- 
ting. [Formerly also icenscot; < wainscot, 7J.] 

1. To line or panel with wainscot: as, to wain- 
scot a hall. 

A Cliappel Mhose Roof was covered Avith Leafe-Gold, 
wenscotted, and decked Avith great store of Pearls and 
Precious Stones. 5’. Clarke, Geog. Descr. (1671), p. 267. 

Music is better in chambers wainscotted than hanged. 

Bacon, Kat. Hist., § 144. 

The roomes are wainscotted, and some of them richly 
parquetted Avith cedar, yeAv, cypresse, Ac. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 23, 1678. 

2. To line or panel in the manner of -n-ain- 
sooting, n-ith material other than oak, or, more 
generally, than wood. 

The east side of it (the church] within is wainscotted 
AA'ith jasper and beautUul marbles. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 5. 

■wainscot-chair (wau'skgt-ehar), «. A chair 
the lower part of which helow the seat is filled 
in with solid paneling, or the like, so as to 
form a hox. 

wainscot-clock (wan'skgt-klok), Ji. A tall 
standard clock with long pendulum and high 
closed case: so called hecause such clocks 
stood against the ■wainscoting in old houses. 
Art Journal, 1883, p. 198. 

wainscoting, wainscotting (wan'skot-ing), n. 
[< wainscot + -inpl.] Wainscot, or the material 
used for it. 

wainscot-oak (wan'skgt-6k), n. The Turkey 
oak, Qnercus Cerris. See oak. 

wainscot-panel (wan'skgfc-pan*'el), n. In an 
American railroad-car, a board forming a panel 
between the two wainscot-ralls formerly placed 
beneath the •windows. 

wain-shilling (wan'shiFing), n. A market toll 
or tax formerly levied on wagons at markets in 
English to-wns. See the quotation under load- 
penny. 

wain'wxight (wan'rit), n. A ■n'agon-maker : 
same as wagonwrigltt. 

wairif, V- An old spelling of weari-. 

Wair^ (war), n. [Origin ohsenre.] In carp., a 
piece of timber 6 feet long and 1 foot broad. 
Bailey, 1731. 

waischet. An obsolete past participle of wash. 

waise (■waz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. tcaised, ppr. 
jeaising. A Scotch form of wiss. 

waist (wast), n. [Formerly icaste, wast; <ME. 
wast, waste, < AS. *weest, wtext, lit. ‘gro-wth,’ 
‘size’ (= Icel. vdxir, stature, = Sw. rdxf =Dan. 
viext, growth, size, = Goth, wahstus, gro'wth, in- 
crease, stature; cf. AS. xoiestni, rarely icestm, ear- 
lier xesstm, OTOwth, fruit, produce, = 6. wachs- 
tlium, growth), < iccaxan, gto-w : see waxi-.'] 1. 
The part of the human body between the chest 
and the hips ; the smaller or more eompressihle 
section of the trunk helo'W the ribs and above 
the barmch-bones, including most of the abdo- 
men and the loins. A woman's waist, if untainpered 
Avith, Avliich under the exigencies of modem costume is 
seldom the case, is natui nlly less contracted than a man’s. 
The sculptures of the aiicieuts furnish ample evidence of 
this. 

Waste, of a raaiinys myddyl. Prompt. Parv., p. 517. 

The Avomen go straiter and closer in their garments than 
the men do, Avith their waistes girded. Hakluyt. 

Indeed I am in the waist tAvo yards about. 

Shak., M. ■\V. of W., i. 3. 46. 

Her ringlets are in taste ; 

"What an arm ! — Avhat a imisf 
For an arm ! 

F. Locker, To my Grandmother. 

2. Something tvom around the -waist or body, 
as a belt or girdle. 

I might have giv’n thee for thy pains 
Ten silver shekles and a golden waist. 

Peele, DaAid and Bethsabe. 

3. A garment covering the waist or trunk, (a) 
An undergarment worn especially by children, to which 
petticoats and draAvers are buttoned. (5) The body or 
bodice of a dress, Avhether separate from the skirt or 
joined to it ; a corsage ; a basque ; a blouse. 

Doll. What fashion Avill make a Avoman have the best 
body, tailor ? 

Tailor. A short Dutch waist, Avith a round Catherine- 
wheel fardingale. 

Dekker and Webster, Korthwai’d Ho, iii. 1. 

4. Figuratively, that which surrounds like a 
girdle. 

Spur to the rescue of the noble Talbot, 

Who now is girdled with a waist of iron, 

And hemm’d about Avitli grim destruction. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 3. 20. 

5. Thnt part of anj’ object which bears some 
analogy to the human waist, somewhere near 
the middle of its height or length. 

A pepper box . . . painted in blue on a Avhite ground, 
. . . and tlieiiame llichaid Cliaffei-s, 1706, round theifai«t. 

Jexvitt, Cei'amic Ait, II. 34. 



waist 

There is a small hnop at the small part or U'aist lof an 
hour-glass shaped salt-cellar]. 

Soxtth Kensington UandbooTe, College Corp. Plate. 
TIio date of refoundlng this bell (1570) is cast upon its 
waist. 

Trans. Hist. Soc. 0 / Lancashireand Cheshire, "K. S., Y. 133. 
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Who keeps the outward door there? here’s fine slmflling ! 
You waistcoateer, you mtist go bac!^ 

FleteJier, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 
I knew you a icaistcoateer In the garden alleys, 

And would come to a sailor's whistle. 

Massinger^ City Madam, iil. 1. 


Especially— (n) The nal•ro^yestpal•tof the body of musical waistcoating (wiist'Icot-ilig, colloq. wes'lcpt- 
instruinents of the violin kind, formed by the bouts, or in- ing), n. A textile faliric made especially iW 
lyarcl curves of tho ribs near the muUlle of the body. (6) nn/I .14frocoot. fi-oi,. 


Kaut., the central part of a sliip. 

Quarter your selves in order, some abaft ; 

Some in the Ships waste, all in martial order. 
Heijicood, Fortune by Land and Sea (Works, cd. 187-1, VI. 

1416). 

(c) The middle part of a period of time. 

In the dead tmist [var. rasf] and jniddlc of the night. 

Shah., llnmlet, I. 2. 199. 


'Tis now about the immodest xcaist of night. 

Sllarston, ^Malcontent, ii. 3. 

This Avas about the naste of day. 

Loivs 0 / Hero and Lrander, p. Hi. 

Peasant waist. Seejidasant. • j. j / - -iv , 

waist-anclior (wust'ang'-km*), v. An anchor waisted (was tod), [Formerly also irnsfed; 
stoAvedin the waist; a sheet-anchor. ^ h- waist (of somospcci- 

waistband (wast'baml), w. 1, A band meant 


men’s ivaisteoats, and difforont from cloth in- 
tended to bo nsed for coats and trousers. These 
stuffs usually contain silk, and aro of a fancy 
Iiattern. 

ifra. C.arvcr bespoke from him two pieces of waistcoat- 
inff. Jfi»siVpcieor//i, TIicDim, p. S15. (Davies.) 

waist-deep (wiist'dep), a. and adv. So deep 
as to roach or bo covered from tlio feet up to 
the waist: as, tbo ford was tcaisl-dccp. 

The coper Knlpbt leop’d In flio seo 
V'aist-decji, and first on oboro was be. 

Scott, Lord of tbo Isles, v. 14. 


to eneirele tlie waist, especially such a band 
forming part of a garment and serving to stif- 
fen or maintain it: as, tlio waisihaiid of a skirl. 

A pairof dreadnougbt pilot-troo.sers, whereof the icaist- 
hand was so vei-,- broad and high that it became a sac. 
cedancum fora waistcoat. J?fcAre/fS,Pombcy and Son, xxiii. 

2. A separate or outer girdle or belt. [Rare.] 
waist-belt (wast'bolt), ji. A belt ivorn about 
the tvaist. 


Ced slinito or tj-pe). 

Med. I never saw- a Coat Iffittcr cut. 

Sir Pop. It makes me show tong-irnsfed. 

Kthcreijc, jian of Mode, ill. 2, 
waister (iviis'ter), w. [< waist -b -crl.] 1. A 
green liand on board a wbaler, usually placed 
ill tlieivnist of tbo vessel until qualified for more 
rcsponsihlo duties. — 2. On a naval vessel, for- 
merly, one of a class of old men who have been 
disabled or grown gray witbout rising in the 
.service. 

waist-high (wiist'bi), a. [Formerly also wnst- 
liitjli ; < wai.sl -b hiylt.l As high as the waist. 


Contemptible villages, , . . the grasso irast.hiph, im- 
moved, uiicalcii. Sanili/s, Trnvallcs, j>. 117. 


She wore a tigbt-fltting bodice of crcanvwbite flannel 
and petticoats of gi-ay aanncl, while she bad a waistbelt 
and poutb of brilliant blue. 

If. Diack, Princess of Thule, vM. 

waist-boat (wilst'bot), v. A boat enrried in _ 
the waist of a vessel; specifically, in trhalitiy, waist-panel {wrist'pnn''oI), «. The panel imme- 
tho second mate’s boat, carried in tiio waist diatoly above tlio lowest pujiel on tlio outside 
on tbo port side, of a carriage-body. Cur-liuildcr's Did. [Fng.] 

waist-boater (wrist'bu‘'t6r), n. Tbo officer of waist-piece (wast'pes), ii. Tbo steel skirt, or 
tbe boat carried in tbo waist of .a wlinlcr; tbo great Invaguettc, of tlicamiorof tlio fourteenth 
second mate. century. Comimro cut under to, v.vct. 

waist-cloth (wust'klotli), ii. 1. A piece of clofli waist-rail (wast'ral), n. A horizontal piece in 
worn by tbo natives in India around tlio waist tbo framing of the side of a iiassengcr-oarrincc. 

Car-Iltiiidrr’.'t Did. [Eng.] 


and banging below it, and, as often worn, 
passed between the thighs. Compare dliotcr . — 
2. A’aut.; (a) Ilammoek-eloths of the waist 
nettings. Hamcrslij. (fit) pi. Cloths bung about 
tbo cage-work of a ship’s hull, to in-otcet the 
men in action. A'arcs. 


waist-torciuc (wnst'tfirk), ii. A girdle, properly 
one of t wisted or spiral bars, worn by llic nortli- 
ora nations in the early middle ages! Compare 
cut under inryiir, 

waist- tree (wasl'trp), n. A spare spar formerly 
TliorestottbednywcspeiilinnccnmmodntIngonrPn.if, I'lacod along tlic waist of a sliip where there were 
In Btcnd of thoulcs «oo nindc stlekcs like liviht.ancs to no liulwnrks. Al.so called roiifih-trrc. 

Masmaomck Target, wait (vviR) «. [Formerly also oiToneonsly 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's Works, I. IS,'. "’"•'('''i « ivntcbinnn, Spy, < 

OI'. irnite, yattc, a guard, sonlinet, wntebman, 
spy, later, yad, watcli, ward, heed, also the 
watch or company appointed to wntcli (= Vr. 
yarli, yayl), < OHG. wuhia, blllG. mihtc, G. 
warht, a watchman ; cf. Goth, wahtwo, a watch, 
< A.S. tcacan = Goth, irri/.oii, etc., wake, watch: 
sec ini/.cl, walcli. In senses •}, 5. C, etc., the 
noun is from the verb.] If. Awatclininn; a 
guard; also, n spy. i’roiiijif. /’oii-., p. .’iKl. 

Ami AVjsly bes wore [licwnre] waiittin to t!»c townc, 

On jchc Imlf lorto licdc, tiint no linnne fall. 

Jfestnietion «/2’roi/(E. II. T. H.), 1. C2C5. 
2. Olio of a body of iiinsicinns, especially in 
the sovciitecnfli century in England. Orlginnlly 
tliewalU Fcom tolmvcbcen Mntclimen who sounile<l horns, 
orliiFomc other iiulFyu'uy»nnoiinci'<ltIuirheinpoinvntc'h. 
Eaiuls of mtisfciniis bcoih to hnvo borne tlie nnnic penernl Jy 
nt « later lime, nml It In util! j>rcsen*ed in Knclflinl, na nj)- 
hllctl to jicivons who bIhr out of doors nt Christinas Itnie, 
and seek gratuities from house to house. 

A watjfr, (hat nichtelyo from ifychelmns to Slircve 
Thonulaye pipethi' tile Avatchc Aviliicn this courto fower 
l>ines. , . , Also tills yeoman waight, at the iimkliiRD of 
Kn> grilles of tho Hath, for his iitteiulanre upon them hy 
n> glitc tlme. In AAntchlngc in (he chappellc, hath he to Ills 
fee all tlie A>AtciiInge clothing that the knyght ahail wear 
upon him. 

Kginer, quoted In Clininbcrs’a Hook of Hays, II. 743. 
Wo in have (lie city iraiVr* down with us, and n noise 
of tnimpLls. Shirlcg, Witty Fair One, Iv. 2, 

There \» Fcarce n young man of any fashion \sho docs 
not make love av ith tlio town music. The xraits often help 
him tlirougli his courtship; mid m3' friend IJnnIater has 
told me he aaaf prolfered llvcliiindred pounds 113* a yoimg 
fellow to pla3’biit oim a\ Inter under the AvIndoAv of a lady. 

Tatter, Xo. 222. 

A Ftnun of music ncemcd to break forth In the air Just 
bchuv’ the AvindoiA*. I Ilstoned, niid found it piocecded 
inim a hand, wldchl concluded to he the imifx from eonie 
neighboring vlllnge. Jrcing, Skctcli-Hook, p. 253. 

Sf. All okl variofy of Iinntboy or shawm: so 
ciillccl bocaiiRO much nsed by {bo Avaits. 

Orcto lord3-s AA'ero at the assent, 

Waglgs blcivc, to mete tliC3' AA'ente. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. CO. iHaUiivcU.) 
Ilie uxiits or hoboys, 

Butler, I’rliiciples of Jfuslck (1030), quoted in 
fCIimnbcra’s Hook of Hays, II. 743. 


Jfy I.ord did glvo me order.s to Avritc for flners and scar- 
lett waisicloathcs. Pi'Virf, Diary, .May 7, ICIA. 

waistcoat (Aviist'kot, colloq. Aves'kot or -knl), u. 
[Fonaerly also wastcoic, inisrofc, also* dial. 
'iccsJcii; < waifit + coaf^.] A name of A*avious 
Rarments. (a) A body-pannent formen.fonnorly Avom 
under the doublet, and apparently intended to fIiow 
through Its slashes, or Avhere it was left unbuttoned. 

Eulfes for your hands, wnst^utes wioiipht willi Filko, 

Uciiicood, Fair Maid of the Excluanye (Wurka, ed. li-TI, 

in. -icx 

This morning my lirothcr’fi man hromrht mo a new Mack 
haize KaiWr-coafr, faced with sUk.Avliiehlpul on, from tills 
day laying by halbslilrts for tills Avintcr. 

iVpyF, Hlar)', XoA’. 1, 1063. 
(&) A garment Avithout sIcca'os AA'orn under a coat. They 
Avero formerly long, reaching Fonictime.s to the thiglis, 
and Averc nia<lo of ricli and brlglit-colored material ; now 
they arc Avorn much Bhorter. They aro generally Ringic- 
breasted, but double-breasted Avnlstooata linve been in 
fa.sbiou at diifcrent times. 

Ue had on a blue ailk itniVfconf Avitli an cAtrcmcly broad 
eoU lace. Waljxde, Lcttei s, II. 

The dangerous u’atJdcoaf, called hy rockneye “Aost." 

O, II', Hointes, Urania, 
(c) A garment woni by women In Imitation of a man’s AA-alst* 
coat. Compare (o). 

In u Btullc ’iVoscote nml a rctlcolo 
Like to a chanibermayd. 

r. Cranlnj, Pefoimcd AVhoic (ia3r0. (PairhoU, I. .300.) 

The queen, who looked in this dress — a AAliltc lacetl 
waut-coate and n crimson short pcttycoatc - . . . inychty 
pretty. Pepl/s, Diary, .Tiily 13, icui. 


The dress bodice is fitted witli two waistcoats, one of 
pale ecru corded silk ovcrlahl with preen and gold sou- 
taciie braid, tbe otlier of silk striped wliltc and green 
altcTnately’. Keu' Vvrh Evening Po'^t, Marcli 8, IttK*. 
SleeA^ed waistcoat. See sheval 
waistcoatsert (Avast-ko-ter', colloq. Aves-kq- 
tev ), n. [Formerly also fipeijod 'irastcoatccr, 
wasi-confr cr, irasfcoab’cr; < wai^itcoat 4* -ccr.l 
Ono who Avears a AA’aistcoat as a principal 
garment, Avitbout a coat or upror poA\Ti ; in 
the seA'enleenth and oighleonth centuries, in 
London, a prostitute (probabh' from beiuu so 
dressed). ‘ ' 


wait 

4t. The act of watching ; watchfulness. 

The nimblcness & wagt of the dog too take hiz auaun- 
tage, and the fors & experiens of the bear agayn to auoid 
the assauts. 

Bohert Lancham, Letter from KenilAVorth (1B75). 
6t. An ambush; a trap; a plot: obsolete ex- 
cept in the phrase to Vie in tcait. 

Fals semblance hath a visage ful demure, 

Lightly to catche the ladies in a waite; 

AATiere-forc ive must, If that we Avil endure. 

Make right good w’atche. 

Political Poews, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 78. 

6. The act of waiting: as, a waif for the train 
at a station. — 7, Time occupied in waiting; 
dolaj”; an interA'al of AA’aiting; specifically, in 
theatrical language, the time between two acts. 
Compare stage-wait. 

It AA'as thought I had sufTereil enough in my long wail 
for the trial. Mrs. Olijgiant, The Ladies Llndorcs, p. DS. 

During the wait between the first and second parts the 
I’rincc sent for Kerr Schoenberger, a pianist avIio had 
pleased him veryinucli, and personally complimented him. 

T. G. Craw/ord, English Life, p. 141. 
To lay wait. Sec /ayi.— To lie In wait. See heb— 
waits’ badge, a Imdge formerly Avom iiy town musicians, 
usually nil escutcheon Avith the arms of the Ijorougli. Such 
badges exist In the treasuries of English tow ns and corpo- 
rations. 

wait (Avat), V. [< ME. waiicn, wagicn, < OF. wai- 
fer, waitierf gaiter^ gaiticr, giiettcr, F. guetter 
(Walloon wciticr) = Pr. gaitaVy gacliar = It. 
guaiarCf AA’atch, Avard, mark, heed, note, lie in 
Avait for, < OF. waitCy gaiic, a guard, sentinel: 
SCO wait, 7t, Cf. awaft^.J I. intrans. If. To 
watch; boon thoAvatch; licinAvait; lookout. 
He wayted after no pompc and roA'erence. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 525. 
William ful Avlgtly rmi/frd out at an hole, 

(t Bcie hrcinc hiirnes husl In ful brist armes. 

Ti’i7ftamo/Pn?crnc(E. E. T. S.), 1. 2320. 

2. To look forAA'nrd to something; he in expec- 
tation: often with /or. 

She wayteth Avhan hlr herte AA'olde breste. 

Chttueer, Merchant's Tale, 1. S52. 
Sil. And 80, good rest. 

Pro. As wrclchc.B have o’er night 
Thatimif/orcxccutlon in the morn. 

Shah., T. G. of V., iv. 2. 184. 
Both waited patient!)’, and 5'ct both prayed for tho nc- 
cclerntlng of that Avliiuh tlioy waited for: Daniel for the 
deliverance, Simeon for the Epiphan)'. 

Donne, Sermons, Ia*. 

3. To stay or rest in patience or expectation; 
remain in a state of qniesconeo or inaction, as 
till tho nrriA'nl of some person or oA'cnt, or till 
tho proper moment or fnA'ornblo opportunity for 
action: often AAith /or. 

Did them prepare AA'Uhln; 

I am to blame to bo thus taii^rd for. • 

Shah., J. a, il. 2. no. 
Do 1ml xenit till I dcBpntch my tailor, and I’ll discover 
jny device to you. 

DcXkcr and Webster, Xortbward Ho, ill. 1. 
They also servo A\ho only stand nml irniV. 

jlfiVfpii, Sonnets, xiv. 
The dinner iraifir, and avo are tir’d. 

CowjK'r, John Gilpin. 
IF'aif till Avc gJA’o you a dictionary’, Sir! It takes Boston 
to do that thing. Sir ! 0. IT'. Jlohnes, l*rofessor, il. 

A tide of fierce 

Invective Fcem'd to irai’f behind her lips, 

As xraitH a rh’er level with tho dam, 

Kc.ad3' to hurst and flood tho Avorhl Avithfoam. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

4. To remain in readiness to oxeento orders; 
be ready to scrA'o; be in Avaiting; perfoim tho 
duties of au attendant or a semuit; hence, to 
servo; sui^pl}’ the AA-auts of pei*8ons at table. 

Thou [a page] art filter tobe worn In mvcoplhan toiraif 
at my heels. Shah,, 2 Hen. IA'., I. 2. IS. 

TIow one of tho ServIng-men, untrnln’d to wait, spilt tlie 
AVhitc-hroth! Brovw, Jovial Crew’, a’. 

Three largo men, like doctors of divinity, xiait behind 
tlio table, and furnish everything that appetite can ask 
for. Thacheray, Afi-s, Perkins’s Ball. 

To wait on or upon. [On, prop.] (rtt)ToAvntch; guard. 

Loke that 3’c waite well rjjon me, and yef it he m3’8ler 
cometh me to helpe. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Hi. C47. 

(51) To look nt ; look toAvnnl. 

The c3’cs of all trail vpon thee ; and thou givest them 
their meat In due Ecason. Ps, cxlv. 15. 

It Isa point of cunning to trait upon him Avithw horn you 
speak, with your eye. Bacon, Cunning (cd. 18S7). 

(rl) To lie In Avalt for. 

This sotnnour cvere ivaittinge on his prey. 

CAanerr, Friar's Talc, 1. 76. 

(di) To e.xpcct; look for. 

I wot tho in Avitto to waite on myn end. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7043. 
(cf) To attend to; perform, as n dut}’. 

According to tho grace tliat is given unto us, Avhether 
PTophec3% let us prophes}’, ... or minlstr3’, let us tratf 
on our ministering. Bom. xii. 7. 



wait 

C^t) To be ready to serve ; do the bidding of. 

Yea, let none that icait on thee be ashamed. Ps. xxv. 3. 
Therefore turn thou to thy God : keep mercy and judg- 
ment, and wait on thy God continually. Hos, xii. 6, 
(p) To attend upon as a servant ; act as attendant to; be 
in the service of. 

The Syrians liad brought away ... a little maid : and 
she waited on Naaman’s wife. 2 Ki. v. 2 . 

How now, Simple I where have you been? I must wait 
on myself, must I? Skak., Sf. "W. of ^V., i. 1 . 208. 

(h) To go to see ; call upon ; visit ; attend. 

I . . . have been twice to wait vpon Dr. Brady; but 
was both times disappointed. 

Edmond Gibson (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 229). 
I suppose he will be here to wait on Mrs. Malaprop as 
soon as lie is dress’d. Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 2. 

(t) To escort; accompany; attend; specifically, to attend 
ns bridesmaid or groomsman. [Colloq.] 

Gentlemen, I beg pardon — I must trnit on you down 
stairs; here is a person come on particular business. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 
I used to be waitin' on her to singin’ school. 

H, a. Stowe, Oldtown Stories, p. 123. 
(J) To attend or follow as a consequence; be associated 
with; accompany. 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite. 

And health on both ! Shak., Macbetn, lii. 4. 3S. 
Such silence waits on Philomela's strains. 

Pope, Winter, 1. 78. 

Yet a rich guerdon n)i minds that dare, 

■ If aught be in them of immortal seed. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 4. 
To wait on. (On, ad v.l In /alcojiry, to fly or hover aloft, 
waiting for game to be sprung : said of a hawk. 

AVhen the hawk has taken two or three pigeons in this 
way, and mounts immediately in expectation — in short, 
begins to iraif on — she should ... be tried at game. 

Encijc. Brit., IX. 9. 

H. trails. If. To observe; examine; take 
notice of; expect; watch for; look out for. 
Nyght and day he spedde him that he can, 

To wayten a tyme of his conclusioun. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, I. 535. 
Waite what y dide to marie maudeleyne. 

And what y seide to thomas of ynde. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 105. 

2t. To plan; scheme; contrive. 

& [he] thoust or he went a-wny he wold gif ho raigt 
wayte hire sum wicked torn what bi-tidde after. 

William of Palcrnc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 148. 

3t. To seek. 

Than fardc Nectauahus forthe fro that place ; 

Hee wendes too a wildernea it waites him erbes. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1, S03. 

4. To stay for; attend; await; expect. 

Go wait me iu the gallery. 

Beaiu and FI., Maid's Tragedy, iv. 1. 
Tliey all 

Complain aloud of Cato’s discipline, 

And wait but the command to change their master. 

Addison, Cato, i, 3. 

Tlien let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in Heaven. Brotvning, Lost Leader. 

5. To defer; putoff; keep waiting: said of a 
meal. [Colloq.] 

I shall go for a walk ; don't you and Herbert wait sup- 
per for me. T. Ilughes, Tom Bro^vn at Rugby, ii. 9. 

6t. To attend upon ; accompany ; escort. 

Most noble consul! let us wait him home. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 1. 
Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way ; 

That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might Ijelp her to beguile the tedious walk- 
^ Dryden, Hind and Panther, L 557. 

7f. To follow as a consequence of something; 
attend upon. 

Such doom 

Waits luxury and lawless care of gain ! 

J. Philips, Cider, i. 

Defend me from the Woes which Mortals wait. 

Congreve, Hjmn to Venus. 
To wait attendancet, to remain in attendance; be on 
hand or within call. 

Wait attendance 
Till you hear further from me. 

Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 161. 

wait-a-bit thorn. See under thorn. 
waiter (wa't6r), n. [< ME. waitere, wayter^ 
weyter, later watarc, < OF. waitier, gucttcur, 
etc., guetter, F. guetter, wait: see wait, v. Cf. 
jVIHO. tcahticrc, welder, G. wacliter, a watch- 
man.] If. A watcher. 

And the childe ly^yferheuede vp his eyen, and bihelde. 

Wyclif, 2 Ki. (2 Sam,] xiii. 34. 

2t. A watchman ; a guard or keeper. 

During this parley the insurgents had made themselves 
masters of the West Port, rushing upon the Waiters (so 
the people were called who had the charge of the gates), 
and possessing themselves of the keys. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, vi. 

3. One who waits; one who abides in expecta- 
tion of the happening of some event, the arri- 
val of some appointed time, some opportunity, 
or the like. 
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Waiters on Providence. Disraeli, Conlngsby, ii. 4. 

4. A domestic servant. Specifically— (at) A man- 
servant for rough work about a house. 

Dayly liii other of these gromes, called wayters, to make 
fyres, to sett up tressyls and bourdes, with yomen of 
chambre, and to help dresse tlie heddes of sylke and arras. 

Quoted in Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 314. 
(b\) A waiting-woman. 

Enter . . . two waiting-women. 

. . . Bid your waiters 

Stand further off, and I’ll come nearer to you. 

Massinger, Unnatural Combat, i. 1. 
(e) A man-servant who waits at table: applied more com- 
monly to those who serve in hotels or restaurants. 

Enter waiter. 

TT’rttf. Here is a gentleman desires to speak with Mr. 
Vincent. 

Vi«. I come. [Exit Vincent with TTaffcr. 

Wycherley, Love in a Wood, i. 2. 
Head-wflitcr of the chop-house here, 

To whicli I most resort. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

5. An officer in the employ of the British cus- 
tom-lionse. See coasUimiter, tide-waiter. — 6. 
A tray; a salver. 

.Tust then a servant brought Lady Louisa a note upon a 
iraiter, which is a ceremony alwaj's used to her ladyship. 

Miss Burnley, Evelina, Ixxviii. 

Ezra came quietly into the room again, and took up the 
icaifer witli tlie jelly-glass and tlie napkin. 

The Century, XLT. 584. 
Minority waiter, a waiter out of employment; in humor- 
ous allusion to a political minority, as being out of office. 
Compare def. 3. 

I told Thomas that your Honour had already inlisted 
five disbanded chairmen, seven minority waiters, and 
thirteen billiard-markers. SAcnda?!, The Rivals, ii. 1. 
Quarterly waiter. Same as ^uar/cr-M?aifen— Waiters’ 
cramp, an occupation neurosis of public waiters, con- 
sisting in pain and muscular spasm, excited by the at- 
tempt to carry dishes in the customary manner. 

waiterage (wti't6r>aj), n. f< waiter + -age.'] 
Attendance by a waiter ; service. 

Imperial-Hotel people . . . had brightened up ; ... all 
was done for me then that human waiterage in the cir* 
cumstances could do. Carlyle, The Century, XXIV. 23. 

waitering(wa't6r-ing), «. [< xoaiicr + 

The employment or duties of a waiter. 

Noryet can you lay down the gentleman’s-service . . . 
and take up Waitering. Dickens, Somebody’s Luggage, i. 

wait-fee (wat'fe), «. In feudal law, a periodi- 
cal payment b}' way of commutation for relief 
from the duty of maintaining a tower and per- 
forming guard on the wall of a royal castle, 

waiting (wfl'ting), n. [< ME. waiiyngc, wayt- 
yngc; verbal n. of wait, v.] If. Watching; 
hence, an ogling. 

A1 the lordshcp of lechcrye in lengthe and in brede, 

As in workes and in wordcs and waitynges of eyes. 

Piers Plowman (C), iii. 04. 

2. The act of staying or remaining in expec- 
tation. 

In all ages, men have fought over words, without wait- 
ing to know what the words really signified. 

J. Fiskc, Cosmic riiilos., I. 122. 
There was an awful waiting in tlic earth, 

As if a mystery greatened to its birth. 

JL W. Gilder, Interlude. 

3. Attendance; service. 

Green glasses for hock, and excellent imiting at table. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxvi. 
Lords or grooms In waiting, officers of the British royal 
household who hold the same position under a queen reg- 
nant 03 lords or grooms of the bedchamber under a king. 
Encyc. Brit., XIQ. 37, 

waitingly (wa'ting-li), adv. By waiting ; as if 
waiting, 

waiting-maid (wa'ting-mad), n. A maid-ser- 
vant; a waiting-woman. 

Tokens for a xvaiting-maid 
To trim the butler witli. 

Fletcher {and another). Love’s Cure, ii. 2. 

waiting-room (wa'ting-rdm), «. A room for 
the use of persons waiting, as at a railway-sta- 
tion or a public office. 

A motley crowd filled the restaurant and Tt’attin. 7 -roorw«. 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 070. 

waiting-vassalt (wa'ting-vas''al), n. An at- 
tendant. 

Your carters or your waitir^-vassals. 

Shak., Rich. III., ii. 1. 121. 

waiting-woman (wa'ting-wum^an), n. A wo- 
man who attends or waits in seriuce; a waiting- 
maid. 

Cliambermaids and waiting-xvomen. 

Shak., Lear, iv. 1. C5, 

waitress (wa'tres), «. [< wait{c)r + -C53.] A 
woman who waits at table : originally used only 
of one who served in a place of public enter- 
tainment. 

The curtain drew up, and we beheld, seated at a long 
table, a company of monkeys I . . . the waiter andicai- 
tress were monkeys. 

Anna Mary EcrucHt, Art Student in Munich, xviii. 
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wait-service (■n:at'sei'''vis), n. The act of sen’- 
ing as wait or ward of a castle — Tenure of wait- 
service, the holding a vir^te or yard-land in considera- 
tion of serving as castle-wait or watch, 
wait-treble (wat'treb"!), n. A sort of bagpipe. 
ffalliwcll. 

waive (wav), r. ; pret. and pp. waived, ppr. 
waiving. [Also wave; < ME. waiven, wayven, 
weiven, weyven, < OF. *waivcr, *weiver, weyver, 
giicsver, gitever (ML. waviare), waive, refuse, 
abandon, give over, surrender, give back, re- 
sign, perhaps < Icel. veifa, vibrate swing about, 
move to and fro, = Norw. veiva, swing about, 
= OHGr. weibon, MHG. weiben, waiben, fluctuate, 
waver, = Goth, bi-waibjan, waver; cf.L. vibrare, 
vihrate. Ct.tvaif,n. The verb icaire is distinct 
from icarci, with which it is often confounded.] 
I. trans. It. To refuse ; forsake ; decline ; shun. 
Anon he weyveth milk and flessh and al, 

And every deyntee that is in that hous. 

Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1. 159. 
Within two daies after wee were hailed by two West- 
Indies men ; but when they saw vs waife them for the 
King of France, they gaue vs their broad sides. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 211. 
He lent you imprest money, and upbraids it ; 

Fumislied you for the wooing, and now waives you. 

B. Jonson, MagnetickLady, iv. 1. 

2\. To move; remove; push aside. 

Biddeth Amende-gow meke him til his maistre ones, 

To wayuevp the wiketthat the womman sbette, 

Tho [when] Adam and Eue eten apples vnrostecl. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. Oil. 
Thou, by whom ho was deceived 
Of love, and from his purpose weived. 

Gower, Couf. Amaiit., it 

3. To relinquish ; forsake; forbear to insist 
on or claim; defer for the present; forgo: as, 
to waive a subject; to waive a claim or privi- 
lege. 

Wliere.as it hath pleased the Heads of the University to 
understand it for three years absolutely, I purpose not to 
w’ave that construction. 

Thomas Adams (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 147), 
Yon may safely xcave the nobility of your birth, and rely 
on your actions for your fame. 

Diyden, Ded, of Plutarch’s Lives. 

I have so great a love for you that I can xvaive oppor- 
tunities of gain to help you. Steele, Spectator, No. 466. 

I have waived his visit till I am in town. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 184. 

4. In Jaw: (a) To relinquish intentionally (a 
known right), or intentionally to do an act in- 
consistent with claiming (it). See waiver. (&) 
To throw away, as a thief stolen goods in bis 
flight, (c) In old Eng. law, to put out of the 
protection of tho law, as a woman. 

If the defendant be a woman, the proceeding is called a 
waver; for, as women were not sworn to the law, . . . they 
could not properly be outlawed, but were said to be xvaived, 

1. e., derclicta, left out, or not regarded. Wharton. 

II, intrans. To depart; deviate. 

Yow lie liketh, for youre heighe prudence, 

To weyven fro the word of Salomon. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 239, 

waivet (wav), n. [See waif.] 1. A waif; a poor 
homeless wretch ; a castaway. 

0 Lord ! what a waive and stray is that man that hath 
not thy marks on him I Donne. 

2. In law, a woman put out of the protection 
of the law. 

iratue, a Woman that is Out-law’d ; she is so called as 
being forsaken of tho Law, and not an Out-loAv as a Man 
is. Glossographia Anglicana (1707). 

waiver (wa'v6r), n. [Formerly also waver; < 
OF. *waiver, weyver, waive, refuse, renounce, 
inf. as noun: see waive.] In Um: (a) The act 
of waiving; the intentional relinquishment of 
a known right; the passing by or declining to 
accept a thing. 

Waiver, in a general way, may he said to occur wher- 
ever one, in possession of a right conferred either by law 
or by contract, and knowing the attendant facts, does or 
forbears to do something inconsistent witli the existence 
of the right or of his intention to rely upon it; in which 
case he is said to have waived it, and he is estopped from 
claiming anything by reason of it afterward. • Bishop. 

The earliest conception . . . of public ju«'tice was a sol- 
emn imivcron the part of the community of its right and 
duty of protection in the case of one who had wronged his 
fellow-member of the folk. 

J. B. Green, Conq. of England, p. 23. 

(6) In oid Eng. law, the legal process by which 
a woman was waived, or put out of the protec- 
tion of tho law. 

waivode, waiwode (wa'vod, wa'wdd), n. Same 
as voivode. 

waiwodesbip (wa'wod-ship), n. Same as roi- 
rodcsbip. 

Wakasa lacquer. See lacquer. 
wake^ (wfik), V. ; pret. and pp. waled or wole, 
ppr. waling. [Under this form are merged two 
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verbs, one strong, the other weak: (n) < ME. 
'waken (pret. wokj wooky woe; pi. woken; pp. 
waken, wakin), < AS. *wacan (pret. woe, pp. 
^wacen), arise, come to life, originate, be born, 
=r Goth, xvakan (pret. wok), wake. (Z») < ME. 
waken, wakien (pret. waked, pp. waked), < AS. 
wacian (pret. wacode, pp. wacod) = OS. wakon 
= OFries. waka = I). MLG. waken = OHG. 
wacJien, wahhen, MHG. G. wachen = Icel. vaka 
= Sw. vaka s= Dan. vaage, wake ; cf. AS. weccan, 
toecccan (pret. wcliie) = OS. wckkian = D. irck- 
ken = OHG. wcccken, G. weeken = Goth. 

*wakjan, in comp, nswakjan, arouse, awake ; 
akin to L. wakeful, watchful, rigcrc, flour- 
ish, etc. : see vigil. CL watch, wait, from the 
same ult. source; cf. also waken, awalc, 
awaJeen,'] I. intrans. 1. To be awake; con- 
tinue awake; refrain from sleeping. 

John the clerk, that u'aked hailde al nyRlit. 

Chaucer, Eeeve’a Tale, 1. S(M. 
And, for my soul, I can not sleep a >vink; 

I nod in company, I wake at niijht. 

Pope, Iniit. of Horace, I. i. 13. 
I could u'ake a winter night, 
i’or the sake of somebody. 

Burns, My Heart is Sair, 

2. To be excited or roused from sleep; cease 
to sleep; awake; be awakened: often followed 
by a redundant or intensive 

Look you, my lady 's asleep : she’JI wake presently. 

Dekker and If c&jfer, Northward Ho, Hi, 1. 

3. To keep watch; watch while others sleep; 
keep vigil: especially, to watch a night with a 
corpse, [jProv. Eng. and Irish.] 

And they woke ther al that nygt, 

With nmny torches tkcundio lygt. 

King Horn (E. E, T. S,), p. OG. 
The people assembled on the vigil, or evening preced- 
ing the saint's-day, and came, says uu old uutlior, “to 
churche with candellys burnyng, and n-ould imAc, and 
come toward night to the church ni their devocion," agree- 
able to the requisition contained in one of tlio canons cs. 
tablished by king Edgar, wliereby those who came to tlic 
wake were ordered to pray devoutly. 

Strutt, Sports and rastiines, p. -109. 

4. To be active; not to be quieseout. 

I sleep, but my heart waketh. Cant, v. 2. 

To keep thy sharp woes waking. 

Shnk., lucrcce, 1. 113G. 

6. To be excited, from a torpid or inactive 
state, either physical or mental; bo put in mo- 
tion or action. 

Gentle airs, due at their hour, 

To fau tlie eaith now uaKcd. Milton, V, L., x. OJ. 
Breathed in fitful whispers, as the wind 
Sighs and then slumbers, wakes and sighs ncaln. 

0, IJ”. Holmes, Symiiathles. 
6t. To hold a late revel; carouse lato at night. 
The king doth wake to-niglit, and takes his rouse, 

Keeps wassail, and tlie swaggering un-spring reels. 

Shak,, ilamlet, I. -I. 8. 

7. To return to life ; be aroused from the sleep 
of death; live. 

That, whether we imA'c 01 sleep, we Fhould live together 
with him. 1 Thess. v. JO. 

II. trails. 1, To rouse from sleep; awake; 
awaken ; often followed by a redundant or in- 
tensive up. 

She hath often dreamed of nnliappiness and waUd her- 
self with laughing. Shak., iluch Ado, ii, 3. 301. 

She’s asleep with her eyes open ; piclty liltlo rogue: 
I’ll wake lier and make lier ashamed of it. 

Dekker and ]}^cbster, Nortliward Ho, ill. 2. 

2. To watch by night ; keep vigil with or over ; 
especially, to hold a wake over, as a corpse. 
See wakc^, ?/., 3. 

And wlio that wil xvake that Sparhivuk 7 dayos and 7 
njghtes, and, as sume men seyn, 3 dujes and 3 nvglites, 
with oiiten Conipanye and with outen Sleep, th.at faire 
Lady schal zeven him, whan he hatlie don, the llrst 
Wyssclie that he wil wyssche of ertlicly tliingcs. 

Ma7tdcvillc, Travels, p. 113. 
You were right, <lear, from first to last, concerning the 
poor crutur's dead child : she did not want to have it wahed 
at all, for she is not that uay — not an Irishwoman at all, 
Miss Edgeworth, Garrj' Owen. 

3. To arouse; excite; put in motion or action: 
often with up. 

Prepare war, wake tip the mighty men. Joel iii. 0. 

'J hou Iiadst been better have been born a dog 
Than answer my waked wrath 1 

Shak., Otliello, iii. 3. 303. 
He felt as one who, leaked up suddenly 
To life's delight, knows not of grief or care. 

inUiavi Mort'is, Earthly Paradise, II. 171. 

4. To bring to life again, as if from the sleep 
of death ; revive; reanimate. 

_ . To second life 

fi ak d in the renovation of the just. 

Stilton, P. L., xi, 05. 
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The willows, waked from winter's death, 

Give out A frxigrance like thy breath. 

Bryant, The Arctic Lover. 

5. To disturb; break. 

No murmur wadeed the solemn still, 

Save tinkling of a fountain rill. 

Scottf L. of the L., iii. 20. 
wake^ (wak), [< ME. wake, < AS. ^ivacn, 
wake or watch, in comp. jnVif-icacw, a night- wake 
(= Icel. vaka = MLG. wake, watch), < wacan, 
wake: B.QQwak€\i\ Hence, in comp., Z/I-ciuukc, 
hchwakcJ^ If. The act of waking, or the state 
of being awake ; the state of not sleeping, 
flaking such difference 'twixt wake and sleep 
Ab is the difference betwixt day and night. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 219. 

I have iny' desire, sir, to behold 
That youth and shape which in ray dreams and wakes 

1 have £0 oft contemplated. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1. 

2 . The act of watching or keeping vigil, espe- 
cially for a solemn or festive purpose ; a vigil; 
specifically, an annual festival kept in com- 
memoration of the completion and dedication 
of a parish church; hence, a morrjTnaking; a 
festive gathering. The wake was kept by nn all-night 
watch in the church. Tents were erected in the church- 
yaixt to supply refreshments to the croxvd on the following 
day, which was kept as a holiday. Through the large 
nttondance from neighboring parishes at wakes, devotion 
and reverence gradually diminished, until they ultimately 
became mere fairs or markets, characterized by merry- 
making and often disgraced by indulgence and rioL In 
popular usage this word has tho same meaning ns vigil. 
The wake or revel of country parishes was, originally, tho 
day of the week on which the church had been dedlcatod ; 
afterward, tho day of tho year. In lf>3Can net of convo- 
cation appointed that the wake should be held in every 
parish on the same day, namely, the first Sunday In Octo- 
ber; but it w.as disregarded. Wakes arc expressly men- 
tioned in tho “Book of Sports” of Charles I. among the 
feasts nhich should bo observed. Tho wake appeals to 
have been also held on the Sunday after tlio day of dedica- 
tion ; or, more usually, on the day of the saint to whom tho 
church was dedlcnted. In Ireland it is called the iwtron 
day. Brand, Popular Antiquities. 

Ifo Is wit’s pcdicr, ami retails his wares 
At wakes and wassails,.mcctings, markets, fairs. 

Shak., L. L. h., V. ii. 318. 
Didsbury irofes will bo celebrated on tiio Stb, 9th, ami 
loth of .August {18251. . . , The enjoyments consist chiefly 
of ass-races, for purses of gold; prJson-bnr ploying, and 
grlnnlugthrough collars, fornlc; . . . and balls each even- 
ing. Quoted In Hone's Year Book, col. 05S. 

3. An all-night watch by the body of tbo dead, 
before burial. This custom seems to be of Celtic or!- 
gin, and is now cliarncterlsllc of Ireland, or of tlie Irish In 
other countries; hut it was formerly obsorved in Scotland 
and Wales. ItprobablyorlglnatedXroinasuperslltlonthat 
tho body might bo curried off by invisible spirit*?, or from 
a more rational fear of Injury to it from wild beasts. In 
early literature it has the name of likeicake,lich mikc. Tlie 
wako >\ns originally a combhmUon of mourning for tlic 
dead and rojolciiig in his memoo'nml forhis deliverance, 
Imt In later times has often degeuernted into a scene of 
wild grief and gross orgies. See likcicake. 

How that the liche-wake was 3 '-lioldc 

Al thilke night. Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 2100. 
Tlio late-trake Is a ceremony used at funerals. The 
evening after the death of any person, tho relations ond 
frieiidH of the deceased mcctnt the house, nltcndcjl by n 
bagpipe or fiddle ; the nearest of kin, bo it wife, son, or 
daughter, opens n melancholy Imll, dancing nml greeting, 

1. 0 . crying violently, at the same time; nml tills con- 
tinues till daylight, but with such gambols nml frolics 
among the joungcr part of tho company that the loss 
whluh occasioned them Is often morctlinii supplied by tho 
consequences of that night. If the corpse remain un- 
buried for two nights, the same rites arc renewed. 

Pennant, Tour In Scotland, p. 112. 
wake- (wak), n. [=r D. wak, mi opening in ice, 

< Icol. vdk (iHtk-), a bole, opening in tho ico, = 
Sw. vak = Nonv. vok = Dan. vaage, an opening 
in ice ; alHofl to Icel. rdkr, moist, vdkva, moisten, 
water, > Sc. wak, moist, W'atcry, = D. wak, 
moist; < Tent. •/ wa?:, wet, = Iiuio-Enr. ■/ wag, 
L. nmere, be moist, Gr. vypur, moist: soo humid, 
humor, hggro-, etc. Cf. OF, ouage, F. ouaichc, 
hoiiachc, wake, < E.] 1. Tlic track left by a ship 
or other moving object in the water, a ship is 
said to follow in the wake of another when she follows in 
the same track, and to cross the wakeot anotlier when 
she crosses the course in which the other has jiosscd. 

In the wake of tho ship (as 'tis call'd), or the smooth- 
ness which the ship’s passing has made on the sea, 

/^ampler, Voyages (an, 1G99). (Richardson.) 

2. Hence, a track of any kind; a course of any 
uatiiro that has already been followed by an- 
other tiling or person. 

Twice or thrice ... a water-cart went along by the 
ryncheon-houso, leaving a broad traJtcof moistened earth. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 
Thence we may go on, in the icake of bo many travel- 
lers .ami conquerors, to those lands bej’ond tho sea. 

E, A. Freeman, Venice, p. 201. 

A torpedo could bo sent so closely In tho wake of an- 
other as to take instant advantage of tho opening made 
in the iiettinfr. 

Daily Telegraph, Sept. 25, 1880. (Encyc. Diet.) 
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3. A row of damp green grass. Encyc. Did. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

wakeful (wak'ful), a. [Early mod. E. wakefull; 
< wakc'^ + '‘ful; a late ME. form substituted 
for AS. wacoj, tvaciil (= L. vigil), vigilant, 
wakeful.] 1. Indisposed or unable to sleep; 
affected by insomnia. 

Two swains whom love* kept wakeful and the "Muse. 

Pojie, Spiing, 1, 18. 

And her clear trump sings succor everj’where 
By lonely bivouacs to the wascful mind. 

Lowell, Commemoration Ode, ix. 

2, "Watchful; vigilant. 

Nor hundred eyes, 

Norbrasen walls, nor many imi-c/Mfl spyes. 

Spenser, F. ()., III. ix. 7. 
Intermit no watch 

Against a wakeful Foe. Milton, B. L,, ii. 403. 

3. Rousing from, or as from, sleep. 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
*l6ep. Milton, Nativity, 1. 15G. 

= S 5 T 1 . land 2. See imtc/i/a?. 

wakefully (wak'ful-i), adv. [< waUful + -fi/2.] 
In a wakeful mannor; Tritk watoliing or sleep- 
lossnoss. 

■wakefulness (■(vak'fa-nes), n. [< mal-cfiil + 
-ness.'] The state or character of being ■wake- 
ful; especially, indisposition or inability to 
sleep. 

A state of mental icakefuhiess is favom-able to attention 
generally. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 88. 

waken (wa'kn), v. [< ME. wahnen, wael'nen, 
wal-cncn, < AS. wieciiaii, arise, bo aroused, be 
born (= Icel. vahia, become atvake, = Sw. 
valcna = Dan. vaagne = Goth, ga-wainan, 
awake), with pass, formative -n, < *wacan, etc., 
wake: see wakei, and cf. awskcii.'] I. intrans. 

1. To wake; cease to sleep; be awakened; lit- 
erally or figuratively. 

So that ho hignn to teakne. IlavelokfE. E. T. S.), 1. SUM. 
'Tis sireet in the green spring 
To gaze upon the wakeniny ilelds nronnd. 

Bryant, Spring-Time. 

2. To keep awake; refrain from sleeping; 
watch. 

The eyes of heaven that nightly waken 
To vlen' the wonders of the glorious linker. 

Fletcher, Jlad lover, v. 

Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white j . . . 
Tlie llre.llyirntcns; naken thou with me. 

Tennyson, Princess, vii. 
II. Irons, 1. To oxeite or rouse from sleep; 
awaken. 

31ny tho winds blow till they Imve weaken'd deatli. 

sunk., Otliello, 11. 1. 183. 
Go, uaken Eve ; 

Her nlso 1 with gentle dreams have c.alm’d. 

Milton, P. L., xil. 604. 

2. To excite to action or motion; rouse; stir 
up. 

Yff wo teackon vp worre with weghea so fele. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. I. S.), 1. 2274. 
I'll shape Ills sins like Furies, till I waken 
nia evil angel, his sick conscience. 

Beau, and Bi,, Slald’s Tragedy, v, 2 

3. To excite; produce; call fortli. 

Venus now wakes, ond wakens love. 

Milton, Comus, 1, 124. 
They introduce 

Their sacred song, and waken raptures high. 

Mitton,B. L., iii. SCO. 
wakent (wa'kn), 0 . [Also dial, icaclea/ < ME. 
iDoVcn, < AS. *1000011 (= loci, vokinn = Sw. vol'on 
=Dan.pn(tpe)i),pp.of *it!ncn»,wake: seeirdl'cl.] 
Awake ; not sleeping. 

But that grief keeps me waken, I should sleep. 

Marlowe. (Imp. Diet.) 

wakener (wiik'nt-r), n. [< wal-cn + -ei'i.] One 
who or that which wakens or i-ouses from sleep, 
or ns from sleep. Fcltliom, Resolves, ii. 3G. 
wakening (wfik'ning), «. [Verbal n. of svolccn, 
«.] The act of one irho wakens; tlie act of 
ceasing from sleep. 

Sound and safely may he sleep, 

Sweetly bly the his waukeniny be ! 

Dums, Jockey’s ta’en the Parting Kiss. 
Wakening of a process, in Scots law, the reviving of a 
process in wliicli, after calling a summons, no judicial 
proceeding takes place for a year and day, the process 
being thus said to /alt asleep, 

wake-pintlet (wrik'pin‘'tl), n. An old name of 
the wake-robin. 

wake-playt (wak'plfi), n. [< ME. wokc-xtleijc ; 

< woJeek -I- ptayk,'] A funeral game. 

Ne how that liche-wnko was yholtle 
Al tliilke night, ne how tho firekes pleye 
The wake-pleyes, ne kepe I nat to soye. 

. Chaucer^ Knight’s Tale, 1. 2102. 

wakept (wa'kdr), ti. [< irul-ci + -o'l.] 1. One 
who wakes or rouses from sleep. 
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Late watchers are no early leakers. 

B. Joiison, Tale of a Tub, i. 4. 

2. One -svho watches ; a watcher.— 3. One who 
attends a wake. 

ril have such men, like Irish icakers, hired 
To sing old ' Habeas Corpus.” Moore, Corruption. 

waker-f, o. [< ME. wohjr, wakeful, < AS. wacor 
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Walchia (wal'ki-a), «. A generic name given 
by Sternberg (in* 1825) to a fossil plant very 
abundant in, and characteristic of, the Permian 
senes. This plant belongs to the Coniferie, and has a 
close lesemblance in Its general appearance to the .^Irau- 
carie.T; but, since its organs of fructiflcation are unknown, 
its position has not as yet been exactly determined. It 


Tppi rnH' «sTv IT i3incertamrespectsalUedtoi.’rac/ij/i>/ii/7f«mand/*flf7io- 

Watchful; vi^il^'t ^ conifers found in the T&sic and, Jurassic. 

iroAcr howndes been profitable. 

Political Poeiiis, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 32. 

Tlie irakcr goos, the cukkow ever unkyiule. 

C/iaxiccr, I’arliament of Fowls, 1. 35S. 

In every plume tliat on her fa monster's] bodv sticks 
As many truAvr eyes lurk uiidernentlt 


' eyes lurk underne.atli, 

So many mouths to speak, and listening cars. 

Surreu, .Eneld, iv. 

wakerife (wfik'rif), a. [Also irriiil. rife < leo/.-cl 
+ n/el.] \Yakcful. [Old Eug. and Sootob.] 
Be wer, th.arefor, ndtli icalknife Ee, 

And mend, gene ony inystcr be. 

Lauder, Dewtic of Kyugis (E. E. T. S.), 1, 4Sn. 
Wail thro’ the drearj' midnight liour 
Till traukrife mom ! 

Bums, On CapL Matthew Henderson. 

wake-robin (wuk'rob'in) 
ain, the cuckoo- 
pint, Arum mn- 
ctilatum. The 
name is extend- 
ed also to the 
whole genus. — 

2. In the United 
States, aplantoC 
the genus Trilh'- 
um; birth-root, 
or three-leaved 
nightsliado. — 

Virginian wake- 
robm, the arrow- 
amm.H^/fnndrrt nn- 
dulata. Sec fncAo- 
hoe, L— West In- 
dian wake-robin, 
a plant of eitlier or 
the genera Anthu- 
rium and PhHodcu‘ 
dron, Soehoth; al“0 
faiV.yfojrer. 

wake-time 

(wak'tim), ii. 

Time during ivliicb one is n wake. 
iiifj, Aurorsi Lcigli, ii. 
wakiki (w.ak'i-ki). II. A variety of slioll-mouev 


Schenk (18S4) makes a separate division (the JValc/ne/c) 
of certain conifers, in which he includes the genera IVal- 
chia, UUmannia, and Pagiophyllunt oi Moqt {PachyphyU 
f«mof Saporta). Utlmannia is also a characteristic" plant 
of the Termlan, being found in niiroerous localities in the 
Kupfcrschiefer; while occurs in tbc Trias 

t»f the United States, in various places in Europe in the 
Triassie and Jurassic, and in India in tlioGondwana scries, 
walchowite (\val'ko-it), n. [< Wolchow (see 
def.) d- -j7c2.] a yellow translucent mineral 
resin, oeeniTing in the brown coal of Walchow 
in Moravia; rctiuite. 

waldf, H. A Middle English form of wold^. 
waldemar (wol'do-mUr), u. A variety of vel- 
veteen, or cotton velvet, apparently a superior 
qualit}' of fustian. 

Waldenberg’s apparatus. An apparatus con- 
structed on the principle of a gasometer, used 
1. In Great Brit- for compressing or raref 3 ’iog air which is in- 
haled, or into which the patient exhales. 
Waldenses (wol-dou'sez), «. pi. [Also VaU 
dettcc}:. CL F. Taitdois = Sp. Pg. It. Valdcnsc; 
< ML. Valdcu.'ics’j pi., so called from Peter VoJdo 
or IPaldo of Lj'ons, the founder of the sect.] 
The Waldcnsiaus. 

Waldensian (wol-dcn'.sian), a. and ?f. [Also 
Valdcusiau (see def.); TTaldcnscs + -m«.] 
I. ft. Of or pertaining to the WaldonBiaus or 
Wnldonsos. 



‘erip^* Mint of Wnke robin (Tni/ntm 

<r((tutu 

a f’n'fccr. hi'l o[>-nj the fnjit, with 
the fHrrijtent sci>jIs. 


Afrs. JJroini- 


The important point of the origin of the Wnldcnsian 
Church is clc.arly established, being referred to Waldo, in 
opposition to the fanciful theories wldch tried to carry It 
back through inyatcrious paths to the prlmltlvo Christian 
times, r/j<? Academy, No. 8SS, p. 320. 

II. «. A member of a reforming "body of 
Christians, followers of Peter Waldo (Valdo) of 
Lyons, formed about 1170. Its chief scatswercln tlio 
alpine vaUc)8of Piedmont, D.iuphln(5,an<] Provence (Itcncc 
the French imme Vaudots des Alpes, or I’rturfotV). 'J’ho 
Waldenses Joined tho Jlcfornmtion movement, and were 
often severely persecuted, especially in the sIxteentJj and 
8<!vciilcenth centuries. The Waldensian church in Italy 
now iiuiniters about 20,000 members. 

waldfiute (wold'flot), h. [< G. waldjldfcy < wald, 
forest, +//d7o, llutc.] In orgathhuildinf/, a lluto- 


V ... .. , ... Riving soft but very resonant tones. 

Tiscfl in Xew Caledonia and otlior islands of tli’c Y^alagrave (wold gray), «. [< G. trohlpraf, < 

PaciDe. Compare irownnHi. iroW, forest, -4- f/rof, grave: see troWl and 

waking (wa'king),;;. n. 1. Being aw.-ike ; not In the old Gorman empn^o, a 


bond forest-ranger; also, a Gorman title of no- 
bility. 

Waldheimia (wold-brmi-U), ii. [NE., named 
after Eiseber von ll’aldlichii, n German untn- 
ralist.] 1. A genus of lijTuenopterons insects. 
Uriitlc, 1840. — 2. A genus of brnebiopods, sucb 
as 11'. aii.itrali.’i, containing a fow living as well 



sleeping. 

If j'ou’re leaking call me early. 

Trnnyfon, 3tay Queen, New Year's Eve. 

2. Rousing from sleep; c.vciting into motion 
or action. — 3. Passed in tbe waking state; 
e.vperienced wbile awake : as, icahiiig liours. 

.®uch Mibcr Certainty of irakiny bliss. 

J/i7foM, Comns, 1. 20*3, 

Waking numbness, a numbness and tlimling la-stlng fnr 
a short lime, sonietlmc'S experienced ujion first waking 
from sleep, but soon disappearing. 

waking (wa'kintr), u. [< MIL ical'iugc, wnl-ijvgc, 

\racuu(jc ; verbal n. of iryy/.vl, r.] 1. TIio act 

of pa««iiig from sleep to wakefulness, or of 
causing aiiotbiTso to pass. 

Thty sltep secure from Kakinn. 

C«/ir/)er, Frlcnilshli*, 1. 123, 

2. The .«.tate or period of being awake. 

His sleeps and his xeakingt are so much tlic same tliat 
he knows not liuw to distinguish them. 

S. Butler, Characters. 

3f. Wateh. 

Aboute thefourtb \raking of tlje night. 

Wycli/, Mark vl. 48. 

4, A vigil: es])eeiall 3 ', tho act of holding a 
wake, or of watching tho dead. 

To speken of btidlly j'cyiie, It st.ant In preycrcs, in icfiJt* 

In f.i^tyiiu* in verluouse t<'cliliJgc» of urisonns. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

wakon-bird (wa'kqn-b(.*rd), n. Afnbulous bird 
among tlie American Indians, or some actual 
bird regarded witli superstition or u.sed in rc- 
ligiou.s ceremonial. Varioiis unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to Identify It. Tho quetzal of Central 
America has hcen sonietlnicB so called, or regarded as one 
of the w.akons. Compare Bunhird le), and thunder-bird, 2. 

Walachian, and n. See WalUichian. 

walawat, iuterj. Same as iccJlawatj. 

Walcheren fever. A severe form of malarial 
fever: so called from Wnlclioren, an island'of waldhorn (wold'ffo'm), «. [G., < wald, forest, 
tbeNclIicrlandfl.wliereitntonc time prevailed. +linrn, liorn: see woUn and Aorn.] Tbo old 
During the Malchercn expedition, In 18ft0, the English liiiiiliiiG'-liom xvitlimit vnlvps fmm xvliioli tho 
lost thousantls of troops hy a fever cauBed (as was be- ^ v ^ Vincu tlio 

lleved) by the badness of the water, th!.s lo.ss leading to tho inodorii orcliestral or French horn was derived ; 
entire failure of the e.xpeditlon. the corno di caccia. See horn. 


Structure of Jl'itldfieOnia australis, I.itcr.ii view. 
a. (lorsvl (urf.icc; A, veutrni surf.icc ; f, anterior w-illof perivisceral 
caviW; d, In.-tchi.vl apncii'l.igcs; tC, ri.'ht l.iterai portion of the s.inic ; 
t, CTcit lir.ichl il c.iml;/. {111.1U l»r ichi.il oan.il ; r% br.ichiat grooved 
riilgc; /i, sheath of tr.-ins\cr»e rmrU'in of calc.ireoiis loop; t.j, poste- 
rior .and anterior occliis^rv or aildurtors; /■, divaricators; ^'.accessory 
div.aric.ators; ends of div.irir.ators attached to cardinal process; 
/. srntral .and dorvil adjustors; ru, peduncle: «. peduncular 
she.atii; c, pcdunail.ar muscle; /, esophagus; 7. stomach; r, right 
hepatic ni.ass ; j, cT'-al intestine i t. e , g.astro[i.irictal band ; m, ven- 
tral inc'.cntcr>- ; u \ Its up|>er part ; V, jisciido heart ; m, genital pavil- 
ion Woj<J-smu5 In iiicscntcnc membrane; r, csophngcal ganglia. 

as many extinct species, and fonning tlio typo 
of tlio family ICaldlaimiid.T. Also called Miir/rl- 
Iniiia. Seo also cut under fb/f/rfiHiM. Ifiiiri, 1849. 
Waldlielmiid® (wold-bi-im'i-do), H. pi. ' [NE., 
< ll’aldlicimia •+• -»V7a:.] A family of nrtbropo- 
raatous braebiopods, closely related to Tcrchra- 
tidida:, and by most iiatur.alists combined with 
that familj', but clinracterized by tbe elongat cd 
braebial appendages. 


wale-piece 

Waldsteinia (wold-sti'ni-a), n. [NE. (Willde- 
now, 1799), named after Count Eranz A. von 
JValdstcin (1759-1823), aGermanbotanist.] Age- 
nus of rosaceous plants, of tbe tribe Fotentllleic. 
It is cliaracterized by flowers with numerous triseriate 
rigid pei-sistent stamens, and two to six carpels, their 
styles not elongated. The 4 species are natives of central 
and eastern Europe, Siberia, and North America. They 
are herbs with creeping or stoloniferous stems, suggest- 
ing the strawbeiTy-plant, bearing alternate long-petioled 
leaves, which are entire, cleft, or compound, sometimes 
with three to five crenate or incised leaflets, and large 
membranous stipules. The yellow flowers are borne, two 
to five together, on a bracted scape, often with curving 
pedicels. IF. fragarioides is the barren strawberry of 
the United States, widely diffused through northern and 
mountainous parts of the Eastern and Central States, 
wale^ (w.al), n. [Also weal, improp. wheal; < 
JIE. wale, < AS. walu (pi. wala), a we.al, mark 
of a blow ; found also in comp, loi/rt-wala, root, 
prop, stump of a root (orig. ‘rod’). = OFries. 
wain, a rod, staff (as in walu-bera, toalehera, 
staff-bearer, pilgrim), = North Pries, tcaal, 
• staff, = MEG. wol (in woTbroder, pilgrim) = 
Icol. voir (val-), a round stick, staff, = Sw. dial. 
vat, a stick, flail-bandle, = Gotb. walus, staff.] 

1. Arod. HalUwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A ridge 
or plank along tbe edge of a ship. Compare 
gunwale. 

Wyghtly one the u'ale thay v\^ye up thaire ankers. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 740. 
3. A timber bolted to a row of piles to secure 
them together and in position; a wale-piece. — 
4f. A wale-knot. Holland. — 5. Aridge in cloth, 
foraied by a thread or a group of threads ; hence, 
a stripe or strain impljdng quality. 

Thou art rougher far 
And of a coarser wale, fuller of pride. 

Beau, and FI., Four Plays in One. 
By my troth, exceeding good cloth; a good wale 't 'as. 

Middleton, Michaelmas Term, ii. 3. 

6. A streak or stripe produced on the skin by 
the stroke of a rod or whip. 

Tlio wales or marks of stripes and lashes were all red. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 647. 

7. A tumor, or large swelling. Halliwcll, 
[Prov. Eng.] —Wales of a ship. See lendi, 3 (dj. 

wale^ ('wal), V, i.\ pret. and pp. waJed, ppr. wal- 
ing, [Also improp. (. wale'^yn.'] 1. To 

mark with wales or stripes. 

A wycked wound hath mo xcalled, . 

And traveyld me from topp to too. 

Political Poems, etc. (cu. Furnivall), p. 216. 
Thy sacred body was stripped of thy garments, and 
xcalcU with bloody stripes. Bj>. Hall, Christ before Pilate. 

2. To weave or make the web of, as a gabion, 
with more than two rods at a time. 

wale- (wul), n, [< ME. walCy < Icol. val = 
OHG. wala, MHG. wal, G. wald, choice; fi’om 
tho root of will^.’] A picking or choosing; tho 
choice ; tho pick or pink of anything ; the best. 
[Obsoloto or Scotch.] 

Y’ou got your xeale o’ se’eu sisters, 

And 1 got mine o' flve. 

Lord Bamaby (Child’s Ballads, II. 310). 
To wale, at choice ; in abundance. 

Wilde bestes to wale was there enow. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 332. 

wale- (wul), V. t . ; pret. and pp. waled, ppr. wal- 
ing. [Sc . also wad; < LIE. walcn, wclcn = OHG. 
wcllcn, MHG. n'cln, wcUen, G. wdJdcn = Icel. 
vcJja = Sw. vdlja = Dan. viclgc = Goth, waljan, 
chooso ; from tho noun : see wale-, ?i.] To 
seek; chooso; select; coiu't; w’oo. [Obsolete 
or Scotch.] 

“Whore schulde I xcalc tho?” quoth Gauan ; “ where is thy 
place? 

I wot ncucr where thou wonyes,” 

Sir Gawayxic and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 398. 
A noble man for the noiicst [h] namet Pclleus. 

That wortliy hade a wyfo xvalit liym-selnon, 

Tlio trutlio for to telle, Tctyda she licght. 

Destruction of 'Troy (E. E. T, S.), 1. 105. 
Of choys men sync, xvalit hy cut (lotX thnl tuke 
A grot numbyr, and liyd in bylgis dern. 

Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), Gloss., p. 203. 

[(G. Douglas, i. 72.) 

Ho xcalcs a portion with Judicious rare. 

Bums, Cottar's Saturday Night, 

wale- (wul), a. [< LIE. wale; from the same 
source as tca?c2, }i.] Choice; good; excellent. 
HalUwcll. [Prov, Eng.] 

Myche woo hade tho wpgh for the icale knight. 

Destruction o/Troy(E. E. T. S.), 1. 1288. 

wale^f, n. An obsoloto fonn of weal. 
wale-knott (wilPnot), n. Same as wall-hiot. 
wale-piece (wul'pos), ?i. wale'^ + jnccc.'] A 
horizontal timber of a quay or jetty, bolted to 
tho vertical fiinher.s or secured by anchor-rods 
to the inuBonry to receive the impact of vessels 
coining or lying alongside. E. H. Knight. 



Waler 

"Waler (wa'ler), n. [< Jfaks (see def.) + -crl.] 
A horse imported from Australia, particularly 
from New South Wales. [Anglo-Indian.] 

For sale, a brown V'alcr gelding. 

Madras Mail, June 26, 1873. and JJnrnell.) 

3Iy jyaler was cautiously feeling his way over the loose 
shale. Jtiidt/ard Kipling, Pliantoni Rickshaw. 

wale-wightf, < 7 . [Also wall-wif/hi, wa'~\vi(iht; 
also waled wight; < walc^, a., + wighi'^, a,) 
Clioico and active; cliosen and brave. 

If flftecu hundred waled wight men 
You'll grant to ride with me. 

AuUl Maitland (ChiUrs Ballnils, VI. 2in). 

Wallialla, n. See VaVatJla. 
wallet, rt, and See wahj'^, 
walie-, h. Same as vaJir. 
waling (wa'ling), «. [< waJe^ + -fuf/’.] TIio 
■weaving of the web of a gabion with more than 
two rods at a time. 

Walise (wa-lez'), i\. A Scotch form of valise. 
walk (wak), i\ [Under this form aro merged 
two verbs, one strong, the other weak: (a) < 
ME. wal/cen (pret. wcl/c, ii].n'Coll’C)i. hv/Ava, jip. 
walkc, iicalkvn)j < AS. wtaican (pret. wcolc, ij|i. 

move, roll, him, revolve, = 
walckcn, cause to move, press, scpicozo, strain, 
T>. walkcn, felt (hats), r= OIIG. imlrhau, full 
(cloth), roll oneself, wallow, MUG. wnlkca (> Tr. 
gualrarc, prepare by stamping) = G. irtilKaij 
full (cloth), felt (hats). (/;) < trafkitu (pret. 
walkcdc, walkidc, pp. walked) = Teel, vdlka, 
volka, roll, stamp, roll oneself, v allow, = Sw, 
valka, roll, full (cloth), =r Dan. ralkc, full 
(cloth); prob. akin to L. valgus, bent, rergeve, 
bend, turn, inelino: see rergf-,] I. iut'nnis. 
If, To bo in action or motion'; act; move; go; 
be current. 

sc nr knygt coiulokcst kjd of your oldc, 

Your wordcit your >vorcliip iralk-e: ny ipUTC fevervu licrcl. 
Sir ami the Greai Knight (T., Ik T. .S), ). 

Aud evtr av she vent her toung did walkc 
In fowK* reproch, Spenwr, F. Q,, II. Iv. 

2. To be stirring; be abroad; move about. 

JesuB wfdkcil in Onlllce: for ho vould not walk' In Jew. 
ry, tjccmise the .Tyv ? soujilit to kill Iilm. .lohn \il. 1 . 

walk* In l)L'.'kUt.v, like Ita iduht 
Of clovuUfss iitid ptarry hklos, 

J'grun, She Wnlk-^ In Ronuty. 

3. To go restlessly about: move about, as an 
unquiet si>irit or specter, or as one in a state 
of somnambulism. 

Wlieii I nni dead, 

For certain 1 .‘.luill waU. to nI-U him, 

If ho hrutk priuul^e v llh ttw. 

l!i'a\i. and 11., King and No King, it. 1. 

4. Tomovooir; depart, [Colloq.] 

Wlicn la- conics foorlli, he will inako thtNr cow. sand 
gnrraiis to irnUv. Sj'fnwr, of Trvlaiid. 

Ilrowljorough lias sat fi»r (ho pinto now for thrto I'ar* 
llannuits. ... I am told that ho inu^t walk If any body 
would go down wJm could Ulk to the tollltr- cvLr\ night 
for a week or go. Trollope, I'hlncas lu'.hix, 1. 

5. To live ami net or behave in any partieulnr 
mannev; conduct one\ssclf; purMiea particu- 
lar course of life. 

J'adres and Jffidres that Tr,rfl *n In >uiii 
Schiil lone JiC'orc children. 

Jlolg Hood (i:. r.. T. .s ), p. nx 
irnfA humlilj with thy Clod. Mlcah >1. K 

6. To move with the gait called a walk. .Sec 
walk. )}., 5. 

0, let xno sec Ihco iroft; thou dotit not halt, 

T. of ihf S., II. h cr.x 

He walkg, he le.aps, ho runs — is wing'd witlj joy. 

Cowju'T, T.uk, I. liX 

7. To go or travel on foot : often followed bv iin 
accusative of distance; as, to walk five tniles. 

In liisalepc hyni thoghlc 
That In a forest fnstc ho yr.-lk to wcjjo. 

Chaucer, Trullns, v. 123&. 
Rut, look, the morn, In r«ss«d Timntle chid, 

HnlA'i? o’er tlic dew of yon high castwaid hill. 

Shak'., Jlainii-t, 1. 1. 1G7. 

I was constrained to a foote far the spacoof \ on 

Cori/af, Cnidllif', I. >^2. 
ril walk aside, 

And come again anon. 

Flrlchcr, Wfldgnoee Clinvc, Iv. 3. 

8. To move, lifter a mniiiior somowlmt imalo- 
goiiK to U-Iillcing, aa an clleet of repented O'l- 
CMlIalions ami tu-iptirig'i prodiiced hv cxpiiii- 
sion and r oafraetioii orbyflie aetioii ofwiad'!. 
Cliimiicys li.ave been known to move in this 

milliner.— xiie gbOBt walks. See <//»></ To walk 

against time. Sfeiim.-i. — Towalkawiy. i^comrru. 

To walk Into, to attnek. («) To .assault ; k'iro a lieat- 
ina or drukliliig to. (t) To Jail foul of veilially; kIvo a 
scolding to. (c) To eat heartily of. [Vulgar in all senses,] 
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Tliere is litUe Jacob, tcalking, ns the popular phrase Is, 
tnfo a home-made plum-cake, at a most surprising pace. 

Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, bcviii. 
To walk over the course, in sporting, to go over a 
course at a v’nlking or slow' pace: said of a liorse, runner, 
etc., coming alone to the scratch, and having to go over 
the course to win ; liencc, figuratively, to gain an easy 
victory; attain one’s object without opposition. Also to 
walk orer. Compare imfA*-orcr.— To Walk Spaulsll. See 
N/ifunVi.— To walk tall. Soctatt -, — Walk about, a mili- 
tary iihrase u^cd by British oinccrs to sentinels, to waive 
tlie ceremony of being saluted. 

II. frans. If. To full, us cloth. 

F.'iyment -v j d., for llic walkin of like cln fell] of tlio said 
\ix elu «V' a half. 

^Icf. Dom. Cone, A. 1488, p. 93. (Jamieson.) 

2. To proceed or move tlirougli, over, or upon 
by walking, or ns if by wnlldiig; traverse at a 
walk. 

If that aamo demon that lialh gull'd thee thus 
Should with Ids lion gait icaM* Hu* whole world. 

Shak., Hen. V., II. 2. 122. 
Yes — Ehe Is ours— A home-rclnrniiig hark; . . . 

Sho walkn the waters llko a thing of life. 

Jigron, Corsair, I. 3. 

3. To cauKO to wnlk; lend, drive, or ride at a 
walk. 

I will rather trust . . . n tldef to walk my ambling 
gelding. A7ioA*., .M. \V. of \V., II. 2. 310. 

I niii much indehted to you 
For dancing mi* oir my leg**, and then for walking me. 

I'leteher, Wlldgooac Chase, HI, 1 . 

4. To escort in a walk ; tube to walk. 

1 feel I he dew In my gre.at toe; hut I would pul on a cut 
.shoe, that I might he able to iru/A-yoti about; I may liehdd 
up toonoiTow- 

Cotman and Oarriek, Claiidcstluo Marriage, II. 
Ohl iVmlennis . . . iralked tho new arrivnli about the 
p.ark and gardens, nml showed them the carte du pays. 

Thaekerag, rcmlennl'*, Ivl. 

5. To Tiiove, «« a box or Iriiiilc, in a mnnnor 
having some analogy to walking, jmHlybya 
rocking inotion, and puvtly by turning the ob- 
ject on its re.sting-jioint in Mieb inunncrtliat at 
<*acli rooking movement an aliernnto ])oint of 
siijiport is cmploytMl, ll»o bi^i one n.M‘d being 
always in ndvunee of the tirevious one in the 
direction toward wliieb tiie object is to l)o 
inoviMb— 0. To .‘«cnd to or keep in a wnlk. See 
walk, 8 (//). 

It b customary to semi tmpples out nl three or four 
mouths of ngc t« he K«!d r»y cottagers, huleliers, snirdi 
farmers, etc., at a vcckh sum for e.ieli, which Is called 
tralltng tliem. Dogs of ifreat Jlrit, and .imrriea, j*. ll»7. 

To walk ono’8 chalkn. Scc cAoH.— To walk tbo 
chalk, to walk tho chnlk-mark, to keep straight 
lu morals nr innnticrs: a flgur.atlve jdirase, from the dlf- 
IhMilty a drunken man hns hi vnlklngntMut i» str.dght line 
ohall.efl u|Mtn the tleor l»v his cornrailcs to test his ilegree 
<*f sobilety. Compntc I.. f..— To walk tho hospitals, 
to attend (he iitetMeai and surgical prnetire of a general 
ho'rdnd, as ti Htiident. under one or more of the regular 
M.alf of |th)-lcinnn or niirgeoiis attached to Mtehn hospital. 

— WalJdnc the plank. .Ve jd/mA. 
walk (wnk), n. [< MIC. ualv, wall; < AS. gr~ 
wtftlr, a roliitig, moving, ^ MUG. wale = led. 
V(Vk, H tos*.ing; from tbo verb.] 1. Manner of 
action; eour-sc, ns of lifi*; wnyof living; ns, n 
lUT.son’s walk i\m\ convoT.'-ation. 

This Is the inelafielody trail- lie Ihcs In, 

Amt clioosts e\er to hicn a‘*e Ids Rid«v>s. 

llftehrr, ])oiihle .^In^^lace, Iv, 3. 
Oh for a closer lerfA' « Itlj Ood 1 

Corr/sT, Oliiey Hymns, I. 

2. Hango or apbero of action; a dejxartineiit, 
ns of art, science, or literature. 

Then* arcRtrong minds In every tnt/i* of life, lliat will 
rise BUpcrlof to the disnilvaiitiiges of situation. 

A. //ooiiVfoa, The IVderidlst, NX.WT. 
She l.Mrs. Cibherl made Rome attempts latterly lu corn- 
«Mly, vlilch sviTe not, however, In any tiegree equal to her 
excellence In the opposite irafA-. 

/.i/ro/<?tM’u(reprlnt 1SS7), j?. 4f». 

3. The act of w.nlking for air orexereiso; a 
stroll; as, a morning wall; 

Make at» early and long irafA In goodness. 

»S*ir T. Hromw, chriKt, ]!dor., I. 53. 
Nor iirtfA- l»y moon, 

Or glittering ntnrllght, xxlthoiit thee Ir Rwcct. 

.tfiVfou, P. I*, Iv. C55. 
To vent thy hosom’a Ruelling rise 
In pensh’e walk. 

The VjHlon, II. 

4. >tHtiiicr of ivollciii"; pnil ; htep; ciinia"o. 

r.ilhcTlne . . . xvatched Mbs 'ilmrpe’fl progress down 
the Ftrcet from tlie draving-room xvliidow; admired the 
graceful Ri>IrJt of Iier unlk, the fiuddnnaMc nir of lier llg- 
UK* nml ilress. Jane .iterfra, Nortlumgcr Ahliey, Iv. 

6. The slowest gait of land-animals, in the walk 
iff hlpeds there Is nhvaya one fool uii the ground; In that 
of »|undruped» tlnTc arc n1w.ayR txvo, and a pari t»f tho 
time three, feet on tin* ground. Wlien vc'ry slow, or with 
licavy dmft-anim.alR xxheii hauling, nil four feet touch the 
grimnd at once for brief lntervn].s. In the walk of ordinary 
(luadrtjpeds the limbs move In diagonal pah-s, the move- 
tiieiit of the jiAlr not being ro nearly BlmultaucouB as in 


walk 



Consecutive rosllions of .i Horse in Walkinj;. 

(After lnst.xnl.incousrhotoRrapiisl)y E.xdwearfl Mu>bridge.) 


tho trot, and varying much in this respect xvUh the dlfTor- 
cut degrees of Rpeed and with the individual habits of the 
nuluml. Cornimro cut under rttn. 

WJiy dost thou not go to church lu n gallinrd and come 
homo in a coranto? ily very imlA- should be a jig. 

Shak., T. X., I. 3. 138. 

He stands erect; his slouch becomes n walk; 

He steps right onward, martial in hU nir. 

Couper, Task, Iv. G30. 

6. A piece of grouiul fit to walk in; a place in 
wliich one is accustomed to walk; a haunt. 

His irnlA* 

The fiery Ferpenl lied ami noxious worm. 

Milton, P. R., 1. 311, 
Wc Intend to Jay ninhushmcnt In the Indian's walks, to 
cutolf their men. 

A’. Thomas (Appendix toNcwIhjglanil's Sleinorinl, p. 450). 

7. A place liiicl out or sot apart for ivnlkiiig; 

aiiavomio; a promoiiadc. . 

I fn«' n very pnoilly tralL'e In JIanlun roofed over nml 
Bn|i|>orted iiltli thirty nine fnlrc idllnrs. 

O'ri/al, CriidUic«, I. ns. 
Sreclllcnlly— (n) An avenue Bet oilh tree, or laid out in 
a gr(»ve (jr «oo»l, 

fit'l yo all three Into the l»>x»lree; MnlvolIf»*R coming 
iloun this u-fifA-. .*'AaA-., T. N., II. 6. 19. 

Up tliat long mn/A* of limes 1 past. 

TrimiMoM, In Alemoriam, IxxxvH. 
(Id) pi. Oronnds; n p.ark. 

He hath left you all his trnlki, 

His prh-nte nrlfours nml new-planted orchards, 

On this shlc Tiber. Shak., J. C., HI. 2. 2.‘i2. 

(r) A path In or ns In a gnnlcn or street; URldeunlk: ns, a 
Hugged walk; n plank iCftH:. 

Hi* Rlniyed down n trrtlA- edged uith box; with npplc- 
trei i, penr-treis. nml eherrj'-trcos on one Fide, nml a bor- 
der on the other, full of all Boris of old-fashioned Ihm er*. 

Charlotte Hronti, Jane F.jrc, xx. 
(t/> In public park.s .and the like, a place oruay fur retire- 
ment ; ns gentlemen’s trnlA-. 

8. A piece of ground ou which douK\‘;tic niii- 
miils feed or have exercise. 

He rats the eggs f»>r breakfast and the chickens for din- 
ner. goes In for fancy breeds, and runs up an oninmcntnl 
irnfA for them. A.Jessopp, Arcady, I. 

Ppeelficnlly — (n) A tract of soino extent where Bboep feed ; 
a p.astiire lor sheep; a Bheep-ualk. shcep run. 

He had trufX- for a bundled sheep. 

Lntinwr, Isl Sermon bef. Kdw. VI., 1.349. 
(A) A place xvliere puppies are kept nml trained for spoi t- 
Img purposes. 

Preference Rhould be given to the home rearing If prop- 
erly carried out, hccausc It has nil the ndvantagee of the 
uafA' \s Ithout those disadvantages nttemllug upon It. 

Dogs of Great /»rifoin and America, p. 197. 
(c) A pen in which a gamecock Is kept with a certain 
amount of liberty, but separnti d from other cocks, to get 
him In comllllou ami illspoaltldu for fighting. 

0. A diptrict habitually Pcrved by a hawker or 
iliuernnt vender of any oonnnodfty. 

One man told me . . . that he lind thoughts at one time 
of trying to establish himself in a cnls’-meat ttalk, and 
rnnile imiulricR Into tlie imturo of the calling. 

Maghew, London I.nhoiii*and London Poor, IT. 10. 
10. In the London I?oynl Exchange, any part 
of Iho ainlmlatory that is specially frequented 
by morcbnnts or traders to some particular 
conntry. Simmouds. — Ilf. A district in n royal 
forest orpark marked out for Inmting purposes. 

I will keep . . . my shoulders for the fellow of this traft 
[/. r., Herne, the hunter, in Windsor Park]. 

Shak., W. of W., v. 6. 20. 
Djcy like better to hunt by stealth lu another man’s 
walk, J?io7on, Amit. of .Mel., p. 571. 

12, A ropowalk. — 13f. In fah'otivg, a docU or 
Misp of snipe— Cock ofthewalk. SeococA-i.— Heel- 
and-too walk, a walk In which the licel of one foot Is 



■walk 

Feaves u’’™ the other foot 

•walkab'le (-sva'ka-bl), a. [< xoalk + .alleA Fit 
tvalking; capable of being TTalked on. 
[Rare.] 

Your lion- icalkablc roads. 

Siciftf Letter to Sheridan, May 15, 1736. 

Walk-around (wak'a-round'''), n. A comic 
danc© in. 'wliicli the performer describes a larerc 
circle. ® 

walker (wa'k^r), n. [< JIE. xoallcer, < AS. 
ycahcrc (= OHG. tcalkari, MHG. icnlicr, tocl- 
kcr = Sw. valkarc = Dan. talker), a fuller, < 
xvcalcaii, roll, full: seo icallc, Heueo the sur- 
name Walker, which has the same meaning as 
Fiillcr.2 If. One who fulls cloth: a fuller. 

And his clothis lieii m.-iad schynynce ntid wliite fill 
nioche ns snoir, and w liicii mancr clotliis a fullcif, or iraU-- 
erc of cloth, may not make wliite on erthe. 

Wi/cli/, ilark Lv. 2. 

2. One who deports himself in a defined man- 
ner. 

There is nnotlier sort of disorderly iraKerj wiio etill 
keep amongst us. 

Bp. Comjt/on, Episcopalia, p. 00. (Latham.) 

3. One who walks; a pedestrian: as, a fast 
icalkcr. 

Where the loiv Pentliouse boirs the Tl'otJtrr's head. 

And tlic roiich rnvcnient wounds tlic yicIdiuK Tread. 
Quoted in Arhion't Social Life in Itoign of Queen Anne, 

(II. 158. 

4. In Fat), forest late, an ofliecr appointed to 
walk over a certain space for inspection; a 
forester. — 5t. A prowler; ono who goes about 
to do evil. 

Wepynp, y wnnie sow of tralkern nboute ; 

It betli cnemyes of the cros that crist opon tholcde. 

P!er^ Plotcman'e Crede (E. E. T. S.), ]. 00. 
Walkers by nyglit, witli gret munierers, 
Overtliwartc with gyle, and Joly carders. 

Quoted in Stnitt’s Spoits and rostlines, p. JM. 

6. Ono who trains or walks young hounds. See 
icalk, r. (., 0. and ii., S (h). 

Tlie toast, “ Success to for-huntlng, and tlie puppy tealk- 
rrs of England." Field, Aug. 27, 1SS7. (L'lict/e. Dkt.) 

'll. In oraith.: (o) A bird of torrestrinl but not 
aquatic habits: c.spcoially, one of the Oalliaic: 
correlated with perchcr, trader, and stcitttiiicr. 
(i) A bird which belongs to the ])erohing group, 
but svhich, when on the ground, advances bv 
moving one foot after the other, instead o"f 
both together; a gradient or gressorial as dis- 
tinguished from a saltutorial bird.— 8. jil. In 
citiniii., the ambulatory orthopterous insects of 
the family I'tiasaiid.T; thephasmids or walking- 
sticks. See Grcs.snria, — 9t. That with svhich one 
walks ; a foot ; a leg. 

And Mitli them Iialtcd down 

(Proud of tiis itreiiffth) lame ilulcibor, Ills quite 

mistTown, 

But made him tread exceeding sure. 

Cftajnnan, Hind, xx. 30, 
Double walker, a fanciful name for on amphlsbfcnlan.— 
Walker I or Hookey Walker I afilnngcjneulntion of in* 
credulity uttered vhen a person tells n story which one 
believes to lx* f.ilse or “gammon. ” Various problematical 
explanations ha^e been olfered. ISlaiig, Lng.] 

“Ooand buy It la prize turkey J." “ irn/A'-cr/” exclaimed 
tbe !x)y, “No, no,*' said Scrooge; “I am in eanicst.” 

DicJicnn, Christmas Carol, v. 
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Thewalktng ffenttemanfVfhoxreaTS ablue surtout, clean 
collar, and white trousers for half an hour, and then 
shrinks into his xrorn*out scanty clothes. 

Dickenst Sketches, Scenes, xi. 
Walking lady, an actress wlio Alls parts analogous to 
those taken by the walking gentleman. — Walking sta- 
tioner. See ^fattoner. — Walking toad. Same as nat- 
terjack. 

walking-beam (wa'king-bem), «; In?/m67/. Seo 
hcam, 2 (i). 

walking-cane (wa'king-kan), ji. Originally, a 
walking-stick made of some vanety of cane; 
hence, in common use, a walking-stick of any 
sort. See canc^. 

walking-dress (wa'king-dres), n. A dress for 
the street; especially, at the present time, such 
a (b’ess for women, as distinguished from a 
dinner-dress, an evening-dress, etc. 

walking-fan (wsl'king-fan), n. A fan of great 
size, with a handle about 18 inches long, car- 
ried out of doors to screen tho face from the 
rays of tho sun. Compare the quotation. 

Kvrte. My fan, Peter. 

^^rrc^tt\o. Good Peter, to hide her face; for her fan 's 
the fairer Lace— - 

Narac. Peter, take iny fan^ and go before, and .ipace. 

Shak., II. and J., ii. 4. 112, 232. 

walking-fern (wa'king-fum), n. A small tufted 
evergreen fern, Camptosorus native 

of eastern North America, having the fronds 


wall 

walking-ticket (wa'king-tik''''et), n. An order 
to leave ; dismissal. [Colloq.] 
walking-twig (wa'king-twig), n. Same as 
walkiug-sticl', 2. See stick-hug, 1, and ivaJking- 
straw. 

walking-tyrant (wd'king-tr^'rant), n. A South 
American tyrant-flycateher, jl/ac/ictoniis rixosa 
(formerly Chrysoloplius amhuJans, whence the 
book-name), it is a strong form, with long bill and 
stout legs, apparently belonging to the tacniopterine sec- 




Walkers’ clay, fullers’ earth.— Walkers’ earth, fullers’ 
earth. Tlie use of tho xrord icalkcr for /idler lias now 
become obsolete In Kncland. but a certain unctuous va- 
riety of fullers’ earth found in the Lower Ludlow bed*, In 
Wales, appears to be sometimes provlnclally desi;:nated 
both as iralkcry earth and as di/e-earth. 

Walker cell. See cell, 8. 

Walker tariff. See tariff. 

walking (wfi'king), v. [< JIE. tralki/tigc; ver- 
bal n. of trail:, r.J If. Tlie act or process of 
fulling elotli. — 2t. A mode or manner of be- 
having or living. 

lie conft-f«ed his faultc, and promised better icctf/iin/ 7 . 

Brail/ord, Plymouth Plantation, ]p. 232. 

3. The act of one who or that which walks. 

I xvlll find a rcinedy for this xcalking [t. e., In sleep], If 
all the doctei^ in toivn can sell It 

Dekkcr and Wehater, Northward IIo, III. 2. 

walking (wu'king), p. a. Proceeding at a walk; 
proceeding on foot; not standing still. 

Alao, 1 am nothing but a multitude 
Of icalki/ig griefs. 

Peau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, ill. 1. 

WaUdng crane. Sec craned, 1.— Walking delegate, 
a member of a trade-union or body of organized laborers 
xvho visits otlicr organizations and employers In the In- 
terests of Ills order, voices demands of organized laborci-s 
in strikes, etc.— Walking funeral, a funeral procession 
in xvhicli tlie corpse Is canded by men on foot and the 
mourners follow also on foot. (Collof|.)— Walking gen- 
tleman, an actor wlioplajs youtlifiil well-dressed parts 
of small ImpoHance. 


heart-shaped orliastato at tho base, and taper- 
ing above into a slondor prolongation, ■which 
frequently takes root at tho npox (whence the 
name). Also tralking-lcaf. 
walking-fish (wa'king-fish), a. 1. A fish of the 
family Ophioceplialidfc. — 2. A fish of tho geiins 
Anlcatiarltts. — 3. Same as silrerfish, (!. 
walking-foot (■rn'i'king-ffit), it. A foot or leg 
fitted for w.alking; an amhulatoiy leg: in 
Cni.tilacra, correlated ■n’ith jaw-foot and swim- 
miag-foot. See cuts under Astnews and eitdoao- 
dilc. 

walking-leaf (wa'king-lCf), it. 1. Same ns 
tralkhtg-fcrn. — 2. An orthopterous insect of 
tlio family Phasmidiv, bclonpng to Fliyllitiai or 
some closely allied genus. Tlic bodv Is tint, tlic nn- 
tcnnfcnre slmrt, the legs have broad Icaf-llko expansions; 
the female xxing-covers arc large, and veined like leaves, 
which tlicy closely resemble. The females arc usually 
wInsleSB, while the males generally jioascss large wings, 
but lack wing-cox'crs or Icgmina. Also called leo/-inacct, 
Si'C cut under Phyllium, and compare xralfdnyrgtick, 2 . 

walking-papers (wa'kiug-pji^pdrz), n. ]}]. A 
dismissal. rColloq,] 

walking-staff (wa'king-stfif), «. A staff used 
for assistance in walking, especially such a 
staff longer than the ordinary walk- 
ing-stick or -cane, 
walking-stick (wd'king-.stik), n. 1. 

A stick prepared for use as nn as- 
sistance in walking, differing from 
the staff (compare pilgrim*s staff, 

\\i\(\cT pilgrim, and hourdont) in be- 
ing generally .shorter and ligliter. 

Wulklng-stlcks xvcrc especially in fosblon 
ns i>art of the costume of n man of ele- 
gance toxvnrd tho close of tito sevciitccntb 
and in thu eiglitoentli century. Tho longtli 
of 3 feet or somcxvbnt le.ss has gcnoraliy 
been ninlntnfned, but temporary fashion 
h.i.s favored much Iong<*r ones, and at times 
lia.s required them to be carried by women. 

They are sometimes carrlcil so light and 
Ihnber rs to be rather for amusement and 
occupation of tl*** linmls than for support. 

Compare canei, 4 , 

2. Any ono of tiie Hlondcr-bodied 
species of tho gre.sHorial orthopte- 
rous family a stick-bug; 

a specter. The common w'alklng-stlck 
of tho eastern United States Is Diapherome- 
ra /eynmata. See also cut under Phaama, 
and compare walking-leaf, 2.— Walking- 
stick p^m. Sec 7 >a/w 2 . 

walking-straw (wil'kiiig-stri'i), n. w.iikin^stkt 
A kind of walking-stick, the largo 
Diura or Ctjphocruna titan, 0 or 8 
inches long, a native of Now South Wales, 
walking-sword (wfi'king-sord), «. Same as 
city sword (which seo, under city). 
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tion of the family. It Is of a brownish-olive color, be- 
neath bright-yellow, the wings and tail brown, the latter 
with yellowish tip, and a crown with a median scarlet 
crest. It is 7^ inches long, and inhabits the plains of 
Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, the Argentine Ee- 
publlc, and Venezuela. 

walking-wheel (wa'king-hwel), n. 1. A cyl- 
inder which is made to revolve about an axle by 
tbe weight of men or animals climbing by steps 
either its external or its internal peripliery, be- 
ing employed for tbe purpose of raising water, 
grinding corn, and various other operations for 
which a moving power is required. See tread- 
wltccl. — 2. A pedometer. F. S. Knight. 
walk-millt (wak'mil), n. [< ME. wallc-myhtc ; < 
walk + mitlk.'] A fulling-mill. 

Ilya luddokkys [lolnsj tliay lowke like walk.irtylrte 
cloggea. Tvtmeley Mysteries, p. 313. 

ThcClotldersInFlaadera, bytlieflatnesse of their riuers, 
cannot mako Walkmittes for tlieir clottiea (cloths]. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 163. 
walk-out (wak'out). It. A laborer’s strike. 
[Colloq., U. S.] 

walk-O^ver (wfik'6'v6r), n. In sporting, a race 
in which hut ono contestant appears, who, being 
obliged to go over tbe course, may walk instead 
of running; also, tho winning of such a race; 
hence, fipnratively, an easy ■victory; success 
gained without serious opposition. [Colloq.] 

“ Tliat's tho hay stallion there," said one man to me, os 
ho pointed to a racer, "and he ’s never lieen beaten. It 'a 
his watk-orcr." The Century, XXXVIII. 403. 

walkyr (wol'kir), n. Same as valkyr. 
walkyrian (wol-kir'i-nn), a. [< walkyrtc + -n«.] 
Same as ralkyrian. 

walkyrie (wol-kir'i), n. [ME., < AS. wtelcyrio 
= Icel. talkyrja ; see valkyr.J 1 . Same as val- 
kyr. — 2t. A wise woman; a fate-reader. 

As the sage sathrapas that Borsory conthe ; 

AV'yehez it walkyries xvonnen to that sale [hall). 

/limerafii'c Poe7na(o0. Morris), ii. 1577. 

walN (wal), 11. [< AIE. loaf, wallc, < AS. weal, 

wcall, a rampart of earth, a wall of stone, = 
OS. xcal = OFries. ?caf = D. wal = MH(>. wal, 
G. wall = Sw. vail = Dan. t'offf, wall, = W. gical, 
rampart, < L. vallum, an earthen wall or ram- 
part sot vith palisades, a row or line of stakes, 
a wall, rampart, fortification, < vallus, stake, 
pale, palisade, circnmvallation. From the same 
L. source are nit. E. vallate, vallatiou, circum- 
vallaiiou, etc. Tho native AS. word for ‘ wall ’ 
is wait : see waw^. The L. word for a defen- 
sive stone wall is viurus: see viurc^.'] 1. A 
work or structuro of stone, brick, or other ma- 
terials, sonnng to inclose a space, fonn a divi- 
sion, support superincumbent weight, or afford 
a defense, shelter, or security, specincnlly— (a) 
One of the uprigiit Inclosing sides of a building or a room. 

And the Ilelyngcof hcrcirouses, ami tho IFoircg and the 
Bores ben nlle of Wode. Mandeville, Travels, p. 247, 
If the imffs of their [Assyrian palaces'] apai Iments bad 
not licen wainscoted with alabastorslabs, we should never 
have licon able to trace their form with anything like 
certainty. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. ICl. 

(6) A solid and permanent Inclosing fence of masonry, as 
around a field, a garden, a park, or a town. 

2. A rampart; a fortified enceinte or bairier: 
often in tlie plural. See cuts under chemiu-de- 
romlc, fortification, and retaining wall. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more; 

Or close tlie uall up with our English dead. 

Shak., lion. V., iii. 1 . 2 . 
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3. Something which resembles or suggests a 
wall: as, a wall of armed men; a wall of fire. 

TVitIlin this wall of flcsij 
There is a soul counts thee Iier creditor. 

ShaL, K. John, iii. 3. 20. 

Compass’d round by the blind wall of night 

Tennyson, P.noch Arden. 

4. A defense; means of security or protection. 
They were a wall unto us both by night ntul day, all the 

while we were with them keeping the sheep. 

1 Sam. XXV. IG. 

5. In mining, one of the surfaces of rock he- 
tweon which the vein or lode is inclosed; the 
country, or country rock, adjacent to the vein. 
See vein, if the vein is, as is usually the case, Inclined 
at an angle, the wall which is over the miner’s head, or 
overhangs him, is called the hanging wall; that wliich Is 
under him, the foot-u'all. In coal-mining tiie rock adja- 
cent to the bed of coal which is being worked is called the 
roof or tile fioor, according as it is above or bcnontli, and 
this is the case whether the strata bo horizontal or in- 
clined at an angle. The walls of a vein are called In some 
parts of England the checks, 

6. In Iter., a hearing having some rcsemhlaiico 
to a wall, usually oruhattlod. it generally covers 
a large part of the escutcheon, and tlic line of division 
between it and tlio field maybe bendulse, or lieiidwiso 
sinister. It is, therefore, a division of the field by an em- 
battled or crenelle line, the lower part being masoned, 
and having usually an arched doorway represented in It, 

7. In and roo7., aparios; .an o.vtondod in- 
vesting or containing structure or part of the 
body: as, a cell-wall; the walh of Iho chest or 
abdomen: generally in the plural. — 8. In cor- 
als, tho proper outer investment of the vis- 
ceral chamber, whether of a single coralliiTii or 
of a single corallito of a compound eoralluin. 
Hard structures upon the Insido of tlio wall uro the ciulo- 
thcca; upon the outside, the cxothcca. The condition of 
the wall varies greatly: It is pervJoiiB. ns In the IW/oratn, 
or imiiervious, as in the Aporow; smuotli, or variously 
costate, striate, etc.; and it may ho indlstlngulshahly 
united with the cmncnchymc, or replaced more or less 
completely by the epithcc.a. 

9. Same as Bridge wall. Same as 

bridge'^, n., 4.— Counterscarp, dwarf, grout wait 
Sec the riualifying words.— Hanging wall, in mining, 
that wall of the vein or lode which is omt tho iuIikt’s 
head while lie is >yorkIng, the vein being supposed to 
have n decided underlay. The opposite wall Is the font- 
wall. If the vein Is perfectly vertical, there Is nollher 
hanging wall nor foot-wall, nnd the two unlls are then 
distinguished by reference to the j»olnt,sof tho compa«s. 
Also called hanging W<k.— Head wnlL f'oc head.— 
Hollow wall, a double wall u Itli a vacant space between 
the tu 0 faces.— Mask-walL See Median, par- 

tition, perpend wall. Scotlio<|uallfylng words.— Pllntll 
OfawalL Seepb’nfA.— Rctalningwall, SecjrMim'no. 
—Straight ends and walls. See Tho wall, 

tho right or privilege of passing next the wall uben en- 
countering nnotlicr person or persons in tbc street : n 
right valued In old-fnstdoncd streets ulth tiarmw side- 
walks or no footpath, as giving a safer or inoro cleanly 
passage: used al«o in tlio phrase lagirc or take the wall. 
Spa. Signor Cavnlero Dauglatero, I jmist hauc the teall, 
£ng. 1 doo protest, liatlsl thou not eiiforst it. I bad not 
regarded It; but since you will needs haue the wall, lie 
take the pains to thru.st yon into tlio kennel. 

Ilcjncood, If you Know not me, f. 

To drive to the waU. Sec drire , — To go to the wall, 
to be pushed to one side; succnnib to riviusor to tho prc'^- 
sureof circumstances.— To hang by tho wall, to iiang 
up neglected ; hence, to lemnin unused. 

All the enrolled penalties 

Which have, like un«cnur’d armour, huna (>•/ the mill. 

ShaL, M. for M., I. 2. 171. 
To push or thrust to tho wall, t« force to give idnee ; 
crush by puperlor power. 

Women, being the uenkcr vc«scls, arc I'vcr thru ft to the 
wall. Shak\, II. and J., 1. 1, 2ir. 

To take the wall of. Sec the wall (above) and /nlr.— 
Trapezoidal wall, a retaining wall, upright where It 
conics against the hank, hut with a sloping face. — Vitri- 
fied wall. See Wall-barley. Same ns rguir- 

rdhn/f.— Wall-teotn. Same as molar teeth (alilch pCf, 
under tooth). (Sec also party-wall, training-wall,) 
wall^ (will), I'. /. [< JME. U'dllf, trnllcu, wall, Mir- 

romid with walls.] 1. To inclose with n wall 
oras witha wall; furnish witli walls: n^, io wall 
a city. 

Certes the Kyngof Tlichvs, Arnplilonn, 

That with lih syngyng walled that citee. 

Chauecr, Jfanclple'a Tale, 1. 13. 
This tlcsh which walls .about our life. 

ShaJ:., inch. Tl., flf. 2. 1G7. 

2. To defend by walls; fortify. 

The terror of his name that us In 
Erom danger. P^nhnw, 

3. To obstruct or hinder as by a wall. 

On cither hand thee there arc sqiindioii>, jiltch’d, 

To wall thee from the liberty of lligbt. 

Shnk., 1 Hen. VI.. Iv. 2. 24. 

4. To fill Up with a wall. 

The ascent [to the mosquoof Sultan Ilassanl was by sev- 
eral steps, '\hleli are bioken df)\vn, and the door wall d up. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 31. 

5. In Eng. nnivcrsUij slang, same ns gate. 

To gate or wall n refractory sttiilcnt. 

Macmihan’c Jfag., 11, 222. 
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To wall a rope, to mnke a wall-knot on the end of a 
rope. 

walP (tval), V. i. [< ME. loallen, < AS. wcallnn 
(pret. wcol, pp. weallcn), 15011, woll, = OS. waltan 
= OPries. walla = D. wallcn = OHG. wallan = 
MHG. G. wallen = Icol. rclla (pret. val) = Gotli. 
"Kttllati (not roeordetl), boil, tvoll. Hence nit. 
jccf/i (a seeontlary foi-m otwall-), waia, it., wcia, 
waUqp\ otc-i 1. To boil. Eag. — 2. To 
irell, as ivater; spring. Alliterative Poems (E. 
E. T. S.), j. 305. 

wall- (wal). It. [< JfE. imlle, < AS. *wcall (= 
OPries. icalla), a well, < wenllan, boil, well: see 
tvall^, V., and cf. wcU\ ii.J A spring of water. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Amyd the toure a watte dedc flpryngc, 

That never is dryc hut ornynpe. 

Itetiffioufi Poems, XV, Cent, tllalliwell.) 

wall®! (wul), w. [Also wattle; also erroneously 
ivltall, what, whale, whan! (eliieily in comp.); '< 
Icel. vagi = Sw. ragcl, a wall in the eyo, n sty on 
the eye; prob. a pavficular nso of Icol. vagi, a 
be.nin, = Sw, vagri = Norw. vagi, a roost, perch. 
Hence, in comp., wallei/e.^ A disease of tbo 
eyes : snino ns wallegc, 

Ocil do chevre, n whall, or oiicr-whito eye ; an eye full 
of nhitc spots, or wlioso npjde seems dinided by n strenke 
of white. Cotpraee, 1011. 

walla, wallah (worii), n. [Auglo-Ind.] A 
doer; a worker; a dealer; an agent; a keeper; 
a innstor; an owner; hence, an inhabitant; a 
mnn; a fellow: nSj a punka-HVt//^;; a Ilooghly 
U'alht. It is sometimes applied to things. 

An inferior typo of vessel, ImjUi ns rcgarils conbstow. 
ngc, speed, (‘mhtmncc, and nenworlhlncHs. Ijab been built. 
These “cnnnl ns lliey nro Romctlmea cnltcd, are 

quite \inhttci! for tlio voyage round the Cape, and, Bliould 
tho [Suez! canal !ic blocked by war or accident, they 
would be jirncticaily uscIors In carrying on our Eastern 
trade. Science, XII. IDi, 

CJhlckcn-walla. See c/uVicii2.— Competition walla, a 
uainbvr <»f tho civil neridpe who baa received Ida appoint- 
mont under tho cumpotltlvo syRlem Iniroducetl in Ig.^C, 
ns opposed to Olio appointed under the older system of 
Influence and Interest; a coltmiulal and hybrid tenn. 
wallaba (worn-bjj), n. [Ciuinna name (?).] Soo 
J*jtcrna. 

wallaby (wol'n-bi), ». [AIho trailnhcr, whalla- 
bcc; from nn Anstralinn name.] A general na- 
tive name of the .smaller hangaroos of Austra- 
lia, cspocially tliono of (ho genera UaJmatnnts 
and iVf/w/rt/r/ a rook-kangaroo. 

“What does your lonlsblp suppose a iraUahy lo be?” 
“Why, a liaU-c.sste, of course.” “A wallaby, iny lord, Is 
a du nrf kangimuf.” Conternj>orarj/ Jter., Dili. 3. 

On tbo wallaby, on tho wallaby track, out of work ; 
In pearcli of a job: tliouallnbytielng proserblally shy and 
elusive. (Slang, Australia. 1— Wallaby acacia or wattle, 
an AustraUnii abrub. ,IrociVi riwiw, baling In place of 
leavrs linear plolbxila 2 or 3 Inches buig.— WnJlnby- 
buah.nn Auslniltim evergreon sbnib, Jkyrria n’sensn, of 
tbc j-.(f}>hnrbiaer/r: al«(», other species of tbo genus.— 
Wallaby-grOBS, Itanthunin jwnieillafa of Aiisirnlla, 

■Wallace’s line. .See lim-. 
Wallacli,Wallack(wol'nk), H. [<G. IVallach, 
from n Slav. Icnn rcprosciitcfi i>v Pol. IVloch, 
nil Itiilinn, IValorh, a 'Walliieli, lierv. Vlah. n 
Wnllncli, = Holiem. I’larh, an Ilniinn, =:OI3iilg, 
yiahh, a Wnlincii. nlpo a tilicplicrd ; lilt. < OIIG. 
walh (= AS. wtalh), a forcigiicr, a Tout, tenii 
iipplicd oil one .uido to liic .Sliivie iiciglibore of 
tlio Goniiniis, mid on llio otlior (o tho Celtic 
noiglibor.s of tlio Saxon.s: soo fiiitlior iindor 
If'i' f.v/i.] 1 , A nioiiibor of n rnco in soiitlienstoni 
Eiiroiio: .soo Jttiiiiaiiiaii. — 2. Tlio liingniigo of 
tlio WiilIncliK; Knnmiiinn. 

Also ll'alach, 

Wallacllian (wo-lu'ki-an), a. mid ii. [C iriif- 
lachiit (< ll'allarh) + -ait.] I. a. Porinining to 
Wiilliieliiii, forinorly Olio of llie Haniibimi priii- 
oipnlitio.s, and now a jmrt of Iho kingdom of 
Kiimmiin; of or fiorlaining to the Wnllnehs-. — 
■WoUachlan rye. .scc ri/d, i.— Wnllacliinn Bboop, u 
variety of llir (loincsllc shvep. Oris aries. iinvtiip inon. 
stroiisty lonp tot. ted honis, found tn part, of western 
Asia and c.a«tem and nonthcrii Itiiropr, whence also called 
Cr. ton sliri p. 

II. tt. Siimo ns ll'iillach. Also onllod Jlo- 

iiiaiiese. 

Also ll'alarhian, Vlaeh. 

Wallack, ». Soo ll'allach. 
wall-arcado (wfiPilr-kruP), «. An mendo used 
ns nil onimnoiitiil dressing to n wall. Soo cut 
in no.\t colmnn. 

wallaroo (wol-a-rii'), «. [Anstralimi.] A im- 
tivo nmno of some of the groat kangaroos, as 
Macropus rohiislti.s. P, L. iticlalcr. 
wall-bearing (wfil'bar'iiig), n. In mach., a 
bearing which rceoivos a .shaft ns it ontors or 
pusses through a wall. It has n caatnir of cast-iron 
unlit Into the wall to protect the hcarlnp and Bunporl tlio 
masonry above H, while ttic bottom forms a hcilplate for 
tlic plinnher-blocfc. Also colled uall.box. K. II. Knight. 


waller 



wall-bird (wnl'btrd), it. The beam-bird, or 
spotted fiycatclier, Mttscicupa grisola. Also 
wall-plat. [Local, British.] 
wall^OX (wul'boks). It, 1. .Same as wull-hcar- 
ittg . — 2. A box set into a wall for the recep- 
tion of letters for tho post. Enetje. Diet. 
wall-clamp (wfd'klamp). It. A brace or tie lo 
hold togolher two walls, or tho two parts of a 
dotiblo wall. E. II. Knight. 
wall-clock (wfil'klok), it, A clock made to ho 
hung upon tho wall. 

wall-crane (wAl'kran), n. A crano fixed upon 
a wall or column so ns to command a swoop 
over a given area, tho nearer points being 
reached by nn overhead traveler: used in 
foundries, forges, ofe. K. II. Knight. 
wall-creeper (wi‘il'kT0''p6r), n. iVny bird of 
the family Certhiid.r and subfamily "jVcliorlro- 
titt’ti/c, of which there arc several species. Tho 
hest-known is Tichodroma vttiraria of Europe, 
also called .spidcr-calchcr. ,Seo cut tinder Ti- 
chtidfoina. 

wall-cress (wfil'krcs), n. A plant of tbo genus 
.■tralii.s, particularly those outside of tbo section 
I'lirn/i.v, the towor-raiistard; rock-cross, a wliltc- 
llouurcd Biicdoi, A. nlVida, a iHvarf liardy plant, Ims l>cen 
inufli cnUivatctl ; also tlio allictl A. alptnn, and >iltli little 
merit A. prpcurrent. A. blepharopliylla ot California Is 
«U‘«ln\lilc for Its ro'c.purplc nou’crs, Tho Bpecics ^^llen 
ornnmental nro suited to rock-uork, but many arc of a 
ut’ftly diameter. 

wall-dDsk (wurdosk), 71 . A form of folding 
desk nttncliod to u vnll at n convenient height 
above Iho floor, 

wall-drill (wfirdril), v. See drili^. 
walled^ (wald), 7 >. tt. [< AIE. irnUcd; < ira?/i 4* 
-td-.] 1, Provided with n wall or walls; in- 

closed or fortified with a wall; fortified. 

We are bigger In Imtcli, Imuo a Imrgbc stronge, 

Welo tra/fit for tlio uerre, watrjs nboutc. 

Destnictiun of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2121. 

Tlio approach to Trail i.s a speaking coinuicnlarj' on tho 
htateof tilings liulaysulicn no one but tlu* lord of a private 
furtreFS oouhl bo safe anywhere witliln a walled town. 

Jh .1, Freeman, Venice, p, 177. 

2. In her.: (a) Accompanied by tho appear- 
ance of stone masonry. tIiub. a ]xile walled Is 
tlnnkcd nn eadi sldcMvIth tlio representation of quoins, as 
If at the corner of a building. Tho blazon ahnuld state 
how many of these quoins there arc on each side. (/]) 
Covered with lines ropresonting or indicating 
stone masonry: noting the field or an ordinary. 
— Walled plain. Same as ring-plain. 

walled- (wald), a. [< + -rd2.] Having a 

defect in color or form: said of the eye. [Col- 
loq. or provincial.] 

A man with a red goatee, . . . rather undersized, and 
with one eyo ii little walled. 

B. Bgglcfton, TheCenturj*, XXXV. &15. 

wall-engine (wAPen^jin), n. An ongino fas- 
tened to a wall. It Is generally a vertical engine, and 
is used for driving Blmftlug or furnishing a supply of feed- 
water to a holler. B. If. Knight. 

waller^ (wu'l6r)»^^ [<lnto^IE.irn//nrc/ < 

+ -eri.] One who builds walls, 
waller- (wA'16r), «. [< + -eri.] One who 

boils salt, takes it ont of the leads, etc. 
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"■ [^ TValler (see wallflower (wal'flou'’6r), n. 1. Anoldfavor- 

<lef.) + -t«)i.] Pertaimng tool- associated TvitU •' ' " 

A.Waller(died 18G5), an English physiologist. 

Wa^erian degeneration. See rter^eneraa'cii.— Wallerl- 


^ lay% a law in regard to degeneration in nerves, where- 
by the degeneration follows the course of the impulses in 
the afrected fibers toward either the center or the periph- 
ery.— Wallerian method, tlie method of identifying 
nerve-fibers by their degeneration at one point following 
section at another. 

waUst (wol'et), 11 , [< ME. icalctf walettc, pos- 

sibly a transposition or eomiption of watel, a 
bag: see wattle. For a similar transposition, cf. 
neckJ for needle,'] 1. A long bag Avith a sUt in 
the midtlle, and space for the contents at the 
two ends: a form familiar in silk knitted 
purses, and revived for larger hags for women’s 
use. 

nis tmift lay hiforn him on his Inpjio. 

Cftauccr, Gen. Trol. to C. T., 1. CSO. 

A , G. BlsAc, i. bis saccus, a double sacke or 

bagge. Minshat, 1017. 

As an instance of another form of the irol/r/ — and that 
a verj’ old one— may I mention the little triangular piece 
of stuff, something like a bag, that is suspended from be- 
hind the left shoulder of a junior barrister's go^vu as now 
’'■orn 1 . . . nlinut eight or nine inches In length, and dl- 
vided Jiy a slit at the bottom Into two compartments, one 
of wlilch is open and the other enclosed and capable of 
holding small articles. X. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 73. 

2t. Anj-tlnng protuberatit and swagging. Com- 
pare icatllc. 

Who would believe tliat there were mountaineers 
Dcw-lai)p'd like hulls, whose throats had hanging at ’em 
iroHef* ot flesh! Sha\-., Tempest, ill. 3. -Kj, 

3, A flat bag of leather, with a flap, ora hinged 
opening Tt-ith a clasp, at the top : used for tools, 
etc., or in a small .size for carrnng coin on the 
person. 


ite garden flower and pot-plant, Cheiranthus 
Cheiri, native in south- 
ern Europe, where it 
grows on old walls, 
cliffs, and the sides of 
quarries. The flowers have 
four petals, with a spreading 
limb on long claws, colored 
a deep-oran^e, or in culti- 
vation varying from pale- 
yellow to deep-red, are clus- 
tered in short racemes, and 
are sweet-scented. It Is 
grown in many varieties, 
classed as single and double 
biennials and double peren- 
nials. It grows by prefer- 
ence upon walls, forming 
there an enduring bush, but 
may be planted on rocky 
banks, and is also one of tin* 
finest of border-plants. It 
formerly shared tlic name of 
heart'»-eaB&: und in western 
England a dark-red variety 
is called bleeding-heart. A 
common name also is gilhj- 
fioircr, or. for distinction, 
tvall-gilbjjitneer. The name 
Is extended to other species of the genus and tosomespe- 
cies of Enjfimnm. 

2. A man or woman wbo, at a ball or party, sits 
})y llio wall, or looks on witliont dancing, either 
from choice or from being unable to dance or to 
obtain a partner. [Golloq.] 

I liellcve there are men who bnvcsho^vn ns much self- 
devotion in carrj'iiig a lone tvaU-fioxcer down to tlie suppor- 
table as ever saint or inartjT In the act that lias canonized 
his name. 0. IV. Ilolmts, Professor, vi. 

Native wallflower of Australia, Ptdienfea daphnoides, 
.... ‘theUnltca 



W.illflotter (Cheirauthns 
Ch^iri). 


The xralUt, or tooMiag, is generally supplied witli the 
machine ibicycle or tricycle], 

i?itn/and I7i7fi>r, Cycling, p. 432. 


of the Western wallflower of tl 

States, Enmmnm afpemm, a plant found In Ohio, and 
more commonly westward, with orange-yellow flowers of 
the size of and like those of tlie wallflower. 

- , ^ t . , wall-fruit (wal'frdt), «. Fruit which, to be 

4. A pocKotbook, eRpecially a largo one for ripened, must be planted against a wall, 
containing papers, bank-notes laid lint and not wall-gecko (wfil'gek'o), u. A gecko, especially 
folded, and the like. — 5. A small kit carried J*lati/dact//ln.<f iunra/fsot sonthom Enropo. 
by anglers, a wallet generally includes thread and wall-germander (wal'j6r-inan^d6r), n, Sco 
needles, awl, wnxwl cnd«, shocmakcr.V wax, a few hob- Tvuerium ' /> 

nails, coarse and fine twine, a pair of small pllor«, nfllc, — -n / *i \ ri 

a apring-balancc to weigh fish, court-piaster, shellac var- ^^ll"fflllyflOWer (nal jil i-ilou-(?r), H. See 
nUh, prepared glue, boiled llnsecd-oll, etc, walljlowrr, 

6, ki hcr,y a bearing ropresenting a scrip. See wall-grenade (wargro-nfuH), u. A bombshell 
5cr//>l.— Wallet open, in her., a bearing representing a somowhat larger than the hand-grenade, it was 
scrip with the njouth open, usually having a sort of flap thrown by linnd from the rampart of a fortification, or 
or cover turned back. from a small mortar called a hand-mortar. 

walleteert (wol-o-fer'), n. [< wallet + -ccr,] walMiawlcweed (wul'hfik'wed), n, A Euro- 
One who bears a wallet ; honco, a traveler on l»enn Imwkweed, Ificrachtm niurorum, often 
foot ; a jiilgrim. Toilet. (Jodrell.) growing on walls. Also lycnch or golden lung- 


walletful (worot-ful), n. As mucli ns a wallet 
contains; n pursoful. 

UVldcn hurc for linre welthc ami wls^hcn on the morwc 
That hns wyf were wex, other a teatel-ful of nobles. 

Piert Ploxeman (C), xi. 2 CO. 

walleye (wAri), n. [Early mod. E. waulc eye; 
a back-formation from wall-cged.] 1. An oyc 
in a condition in which it pre.scnts little or 
no color, the iris being light-colored or white, 
or opacity of the cornea being present; also, 
this condition itself. 

Glaueiolttt, An horse with a xcaxiU rw. 

C'<x/jy*r> Thrfaxiruf. 

2, Divergent strabismus, in which the white 
of the eye is conspicuous. — 3. A largo staring 
eye, ns of some fishes. — 4. A wall-eyed fish. 

Especially— (a) A pike-perch (which sec), (b) The ale- -wall-ink (wAl'ingk), V. 

(c) A surf-fish, //o)co, m/us nr- Bcccahunga, a creeping plant of' wet 

wall-6yed (wAl'id), a. [Formerh’ waulr-curd. the northern Old Worlu, [Scotland 

whalle-, whaulc-y whall-njed (also whall, etc., ^*^otimcs 

separately), prol). < leel. ralil-ci/r/llir, a comip- Wallis s taeorein. See iheorem. 
tion of vafjl-ct/ffr, wall-eyed, said of a horse, (witl not), 7/.^ [Formerly also wale- 


tcort, 

wallhick (wfil'hik), ti. The lesser spotted 
woodpecker, I’iciix minor. Montagu, Sco liicl;- 
Kntl, [Local, British.] 

walling! (wu'ling), «. [< irnf/i + 1. 

Walls collcetivoly ; materials for walls. 

Tlie general character of thoEoninn iralling Is described 
in Ilnrtsliorn’s c«say “Porchester Ca.stlc.’* 

C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Ulst., p. 323. 
2. In mining^ the brick or stono lining of a 
shaft; steiiiing — Dry walling, nailing nilhout the 
use of mortar or cement. 

walling" (wu'ling), 77. [A''crl)nl n. of mall-, v.] 
The act of Boiling; n boiling. Grose. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Tlic malting or milking of anlt, Ac. 

JlccordSoc, Lancashire and Cheshire, XI. 114. 

The brook-lime, Vc- 


hnot.'] Xaul., a large knot made on tho ond 
of a rope by interweaving tlio strands in a par- 
ticular manner. 

wall-lesB(wul'lcs), ff. [< icnf/t + -tes.] Having 
no wall. 

The blood wa^ poured Into ivaH-leux lacunrc. 

„ . 1 <• VI 1 -V f .1 //uTfcy, Annt. Invert., p. 2SS. 

2. Showing much of tho white of the eye; ■^all-lettuce (wiil'let'is), v. A European Ict- 
having a largo staring or glaring eye: as, the t„ce, Lavluca U’rcnanthcs) mnraiis. 
ic77//^yc7/ pike. See piteS and e^ under mfe- .^^all-light (wfil'lit), 71 . Abracket or girandole 
j7crcl,.—3. See tbo quotation. [Provincial.] j-oj. candies or lamps. 

Any work Irregularly or 111 done Is called a iraf;.cy«d wall-lizard (wul'liz'iird), 71 . 1. A gecko; any 


< ragl, a disease of tlio eye, + cygthr, eyed, < 
auga, eye: see irot/3 und cyct.J 1. Having a 
walleye or walleyes, ns n horse. 

Walking would be twenty times more gctJtcel than such 
a paltrj' conveyance, as Jflackberr)’ was xcall-eyed, ami the 
colt wanted a tail. Goldtmith, Vicar, x. 


Job. It is applied also' to any very Irregular action. 

UaUiu'cll. 

4 . Glaring; fierce; threatening. 

This is , , . the vilest stroke 
Tliat ever imff-evcd \vrath or staring rage 
l^resentcd to tlie tears of soft remorse. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 3. 40. 
Wall-eyed herring, the alewlfe or walleye, 
wall-fem (wul'fOm), n. A Braallcvcrgreenfern, 
I’olypodium vulgarc, which grows on cliffs or 
walls. Bee polypody. 


lizard of tlio family Gccconidir, Bee Geccoiiid.'c, 
and cuts mider gcclio and rintydnctylu.s. — 2. A 
common European lizard, Lacerta mnraiis. 

wall-louse (wal'lous), n. Tho bedbug, Cinicx 
icclularius {Acantha Icclidaria). See cut un- 
der hug. 

wall-moss (wfll'mOs), 71. 1. The yellow wall- 
lichen, Parmelia parintaria. — 2. Tho stone- 
crop or wall-poppor, Sedum acre. Britten and 
Holland. [FTov. Eng.] 


wallow 

wall-net (wiil'net), n. A vertieni net forming 
the wall of an inclosed space, as of a pound- 
net. See out under jOKTid-nct. 
wall-newt (wal'nut), n. Same as wall-lizard. 
The toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 135. 

Walloon (wo-liin'), 77. and a. [< F. Wallon, 

< OP. Wallon, Walon, Gnalon (also Wallin), < 
MI/. Wallus,'h. Gallus, a Gaul, Celt; ef. GauU, 
Welsh.'] I. 77. 1. A member of a people found 
ebiefly in southern and southeastern Belgium, 
also in the nei^boring parts of France, and in a 
few places in Ehenisli Prussia near Malmedy. 
They aro descended from the ancient Belgce, 
mixed with Germanic and Roman elements. — 
2. In America, especially colonial New York, 
one of tho Huguenot settlers from Ai-tois, in 
northern Prance, etc. — 3. A French dialect, 
spoken by the "Walloons of Belgium, Prance, 
etc. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Walloons: as, 
the Walloon language. 

wallop! (wol'op), V. i. [< ME. walopen, < OP. 
"walopcr, galdper, boil, gallop, < OPlem. walop, 
a gallop; with an element -op, perhaps orig. 
OPlem. op, E. up (ef. the E. dial. var. wall-up), 

< OPlem. wallcn = OS. wallan = AS. xoeallan, 
boil, spring forth as water does : see walV^, welB. 
Cl. gallop.] 1. To boil with a continued bub- 
bling or heaving and rolling of the liquor, ac- 
companied with noise. [Prov. Eng.] 

Tlic yellow floiir, bestrew’d nnd stir’d with liiiste. 
Swells in the flood and thickens to a paste. 

Then puffs and wallops, rises to the hrini. 

Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface swim. 

Joel Barton', Hasty Pudding, i. 

2. To move quickly with great hut somewhat 
clumsy effort; gallop. See gallop. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

And he anon to hym com waloping. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3325. 
Swerdez swangeno in two, sweltnnd knyghtez 
Lyes wyde opyne wolteraiide one n alopande stedez. 

MorU Arthure (E. E. T. S.), I. 2147. 
SIio (a seal) watlopped away with all the grace of tri. 
nnipli. Scott, Antiquary, xxx. 

wallop! (wol'op), n. [< ME. wallop, walop : see 
the verb.] A quickmotion with much agitation 
or effort; a gallop. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Or he wisto, ho was war of the white heres, 

Thel went a.wai a wallop as the! wed [mad] semed. 

V'iltiam 0 / Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1770. 
Tlian the kyngo rode formest liym-self a grete rcatop, 
for sore hym longed to wlte how the kyiige Tradllyuaunf 
hym contciied. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 233. 

wallop2 (wol'op), V. t. [Origin obscure; per- 
haps a particular uso ot wallop^. It is appar. 
confused with toolel, whalc^. There is an ab- 
surd notion tliat tho verb is derived from the 
name of Sir John Wallop, an ancestor of the 
Earl of Portsmouth, Knight of the Garter, who 
in Henry VHI.’s time distinguished himself by 
7r«?fc77iii77 the Fronch.] 1. To castigate; heat 
soundly; drub; thrash. [Slang.] 

5Iy father Is an engineer’s labourer, nnd the first cause 
of my thieving was that lie kept me witlioiit grub, and 
xcalloped me. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 4C8. 
2. To tumble over; dash down. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng.] 

wallop^ (wol'op), 71. [(. xoallop'^, xk] A severe 

blow. [Slang.] 

walloper! (wol'qp-6r), ?i. [< xeallop'^ -1- -cr^.] 
Apot-wallopor. " 

walloper" (wol'qp-6r), 71. [Also u'oRope;-; <xeal- 
lojx^ -f- -crl.] dno who or that which wallops. 
[Slang.] — Cod-walloper, a cod-flshliig vessel. [Prov. 
iiicetown, trasaacliiisctta.] 

walloping (wol'pp-ing), a. Great; bouncing. 
■[Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

wallow! (wol'6), r. [Early mod. E. also xealotc ; 

< ME. xealowcn, xealcweu, xoalwen, xcelwcu, wallow, 

< AS. xoealwian, roll round, = Goth, xcalwjan, 
wallow, roll, = L. volvcrc, roll (whence ult. E. 
volute, volve, devolve, ete.).] I. xutrans. 1. To 
roll; tumble about. [Obsolete or archiiie.] 

Hi M’itto is waste nowo in wede, 

I w'alowc, I walke, nowe woo is me. 

York Plaxjft, p. 421. 

He wahveth and ho tunieth to nnd fro. 

Chaucer, ‘Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 229. 
There saw I our fn’cat galliasses tost 
Upon the walloicing waves. 

Chapman, Monsieur D’Olive, il. 1.. 
lliroiich the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
iro/foir/i the Vulc-log’s roaring tide. 

Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, Ii., Prol. 
2. To I’oll tho body in sand, mire, water, or 
other yielding siihstnuce. 
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Japanese papers Inclnde imttations of crape and leather, 
cither plain, gilded, or In patterns. Veneers of wood 


Thefvsslie . . . foloweth them with equal pase although 
flipv make tieuer such haste wyth full wynd and sailes, , , ^ — - » *. 

and iSioeUi on eucry syde and about the shyppe. pasted on paper also are used. ^ at*. 

tr! of GonzalusOviedus (First Books on America, wall-pellltory (wal'peFi-t9-n), n. A plant, 
’ [ed. Arber, p. 231). Parictario oJlicinaliSf "witli a dinrotic and re- 

ThenameotthesloiighwasDespoiid. Here, therefore, tioe. See pcUitoty. c 

they traftoiraf for a time, being gnevousl.v bedaubed with wall-peunywort (wnl'pen^i-wfirt), Ji. Seepcn- 
the dirt. Lumjan, Pilgrim’s Progress, I. ni/wori (a). 

3 To plunge into some course or condition ; wall-pepper (tvi'il'pop''6r), n. The stonecrop, 
dwell with satisfaction in, addict one’s self to, .’inliiin acre, an inteiisoly acrid plant formerly 
or remain in some tvay of life or habit, espe- used as a remedy in scorbutic diseases. See 
cially a sensual or vicious one. 

Pale death oft spares tlio wretched wiglU : 

And wouiideth you, wlio mlloii' in dollglit, 

a. lI’/ie(«(one, llemeinbranco et fiascoigne. 

II .t irniis. To roll. 


sloiicerop. 

wall-pie (wal'pi), v. Same as jmU-nic. 
wall-piece (tviil'pes), ii. A piece of artillery 
prepared for inoinitiiig on tlie wall of a fortress, 
as distinguished from ono intended for trans- 
portation from place to jilnce; cspeeially, of an- 
cient firearms, a light gun, n long musket, ortho 
like, mounted on a swivel. 

Ah niurrle-tnadcra, tmf/.piccc*. on nccount of the longti) 
of ttieir barrels, w ere inoHt dllltcalt to load, so tbiit we 
find more breccli-lomllnK wall pieces tlian early brcccli. 
loadhig smalbamis. If. If. Orrener, 'flio Gan, p, 01. 
wall-plat (wnl'plnt), ji. 1. Same ns wall-ViriJ. 
— 2. .Samo ns leall-plalc, 1. Ilalliiecll. 
wall-plate (wiirplfit), n. 1. In hiiildhip, atira- 
her jilaecd horizontally in or on a wall, under 
the ends of girdor.s, joists, and other timhors. 
Its function Is to liisnrc er’cn illsirilnilion of presanres, 
and to Iiliid file wall iogellicr. 'lliewnll-ptatc of a lent of 
ctreuiar or eiilpticnl plan la called a citrh-jiiatc. See cuts 
under ptnU, 7, nnd nai/. 

2. In mininq, ono of Iho two long pieces of 
timber whicli with two short ones (end pieces) 
make up a set in the timbering of n slml't. The 
sets are naiially from D to B feet opart, nnd nro tlifinactvcs 
supported by tlie stiuldlcs In tlie conicra of tlie slinft. 

3. In niarli., a vertical pinto at the hack of a 
plnmher-hloek bracket, for nttnehing it to a 
wall or )iost. JC. JI, Jxaiqht. — 4. A plaque, like 
tiiat of a seonee ; especially, a mirror from tho 
face of which projects ilio limckct or arm sup- 
porting a cainfle. 

wall-pocket (wiil'pok'ol), n. A Hut pouch or 
reeoptnelo for iiew.spaporsor other articles, de- 
signed to be liimg upon tho wall of a room, 
wall-rlb (WHl'rib), m. In mnlicraJ rntiUing, a 
coniiMon Knglish name for tlio longitudinal rib 
at one end of a vaulling-eoinpartment; an arc 
forineret. In the fully developed stylo there la no wall 
at the ends of tlie compartments, bat n w linlow nillng the 
wliole space; ono of tho otliir iismea Is ttiereforoto lie 
preferred to that of im/f.rib. 

wallow^ (wol'ti), n. [Also Sc. irnae/i, irain/t; < wall-rock (warrok), ii. In imihiii;/, tho rock 
^^E. irtiloir, iralirl/e, tralh, <. leol. rdlyr, hike- forming tho walls of a vein; the eountr.v-rnek. 
warm, insipid. Cf. D. tealri, disgust, aversion wall-rocket (wfirrok'el), ii. Sec rnehet". 

(> ira/f/ni, loallio, turn tho s’tomacli).] Iiiaipid; wall-rtio (wArril), >i. A small doliente fern, 
tasteless. [Prov. Eng.] .Ifi/i/niiiim Uiila-mitriiria, growing on walls and 

wallower (woPo-t*r), a. [Orn//oifi + -ert.] 1, elilTs. .\lso ealled rtu\t'trti, leqti-jtie, teiifinxrt. 
One who or that which wallows. nnd trall-riie .•.jilniiirorl. 

Ixi, huge lieapa of gold, wall-saltpotcr (WHl'HuIl-po'ter), «. Xitroenl- 

Ami to un«l fro amidst them a mlulity .Scrhfnt rtdlvd : eitf. 

... I kneu* that tliu Wonn \vn<( fafiilr, the U'nlloirrr ou wnll-scraBCr (warskra'per). a. A chisfl-oiltrcil 
the Gold. H .Vorr/K,.Slt:Mrd, H. down wnllfl prpparatory to 

2. In wcc/i,, sumo Jan(^rn-ir/i<t I. imiHTinfr. 

■waUowing (wory-iiif^), a. [< ME. irrlin/ni/t\ Wallscnd (walr.'oiid), a. A vurioty of Kn;:lisli 
irtiJfoir^, r.] Tho act eoal extoiisivolynsrd in Eomlon: so cnllod 1)L‘- 
oanso oriKinully iIuk at AVnllsoiul on llio Tyne, 
cioso to tlio spot whoro thoKoinnn AVall ended. 

It In of vcr>' MijH-rlor cjunlUy f<»r lnuiiirlmltl and h 
inltmd In tin* dhlrht rxti-miliit: from the Tjne to tin* 
Wear, nml fr*»in llit* Wiar to ('n'ltle Kdi*n, nml In another 
area nbont ]tl"Iio|> Aacklnud. Tliu nn^t iin)>ort:int eoal 
in tlir* Xi'ucnHtlr dl'^trlct h tlw ** IIIkIi main” or “ n'nf/** 
rnd” Si'nin. It In tin* lilelie^t vorKnhlc <n.d, and varies 
from r» to a fiM*t In tldcKiu'xM, 

f/ull, (’tml.l’ivhN of Gt. Brit., Uh t d., ]>. 274. 

Wiall-sicicd('vurFiMed),«. Jlnvinj; sides nearly 
perpendieidar, as u ship: opposed to finiibk- 
Innur, 

WtlU-spaco (^va^^pas), a. In arrh., an e.xpanso 
id wall niihrolien by architectural features or 
orriaineiils; fspeciull\% such an expanse con- 
sidered as a loaluro'oC desiKu, or as a ficdd 
for decoration in painting, or of any other im- 


He ^valeivule a greet stoon to the doro of tho hfrlc-I, and 
wente awei. WycK/, ^lat- x.wli. tl''). 

These swine, that will not leave iralhu’lnrj thomsolvt-s 
in every mire nnd puddle. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. lilore, etc. (Parker Soc, , 185a). i>. 2i 0. 
wallow^ (wol'6), 9?. I'.] l.Thcaet 

of rolling ortnmhliug, as in .sand or mire. 
■\Vrotliely thei wrytliyiie and wryatlllc t«-gcdcrz 
With welters ami tcalonrs ovor witlidn thase Imskez. 

2for(e Arthurc (E. A T. S.), 1. 1142. 
2t. A rolling gait. 

One taught the toss, nnd one tlie new French iniBotr; 
Ilis sword-knot this, his cravat that Ucslgm d. 

Dr»/tfcrt,Epn. to Elhercgo's .Man of Mode. 

3. Aplneo to which an animal, as a hufl'alo, re- 
sorts to wallow; also, tho traces of its wallow- 
ing left in tho miro. Some locallllcs c.allc(l by this 
name (notably tho “hog-wallows” of the San .loaqtilii 
Valley, In California) are on too large a Bcnlo to have 
been formed In this \>ay. Tlielr origin lias not been sat- 
isfactorily explained. 

They had come to nn alkali inuddiolo, an ohl Imflalo- 
tmffoic, which had flllul up and nns covered wUli a sun- 
baked crvHt, that lot them through as If thcylmd Mepped 
on a trap-door. T. Jloosev^U, The Conturj, XXXV. 

4. Tho nldor-troc. JJallhcdL [Prov. Eng,] 
wallow^ (wol'6), r. i. f< ^tE, irallotnu, trcic- 

wen, wclhcn, Afcj, wcfilwhn, iccalowian, 

wcaUtwian, fade, wither; porlmpstiU.connoottMl 
with ifdl’oi, wither: soo well'.'] To fade away; 
witiier; droop. [Prov. Eng. nnd .Scotch.] 

Tho proud stud harront, wtdderlt dink or gray, 
Uerbls, llonrls, and gerals tralinritl nwnj. 

Oavin Dituplat. 

Sho had na rc.ad a word hut tna, 

Till she ualloir't like n lllv. 

C?for(f«>(ChildV Ihdlmh, VIII. fn). 



wchjwiftuic ; vcrhal ii. of 
of rolling, ns in mire. 

’wallowish (wol'o-isli), [Early jnod. E. nKo 
wahiirish, also cohtr. wah'h ; < wallnir’^ + -i,s//l.] 
Insipid; dot; nauseous. [Obsolete or prov, 
Eng.] 

In Perbin arc klnc ; . . . their mllko h iralotHth sneet. 

JJaUioft'it i'otinyi'ir, I. 40fF. 

Ponrxllfi (F.), the Assyrian cltruii. a friill as big as tno 
IcyiiiDiis, and of a Ncrle good bukII, hut tif a falnt-sm-vt or 
tralloicluh t.is te. C‘>fyr(t i <*. 

As unurlcomt* to any true concrlt ns fihittlsh morsels 
or ?r«Ih/(rtVi potloiiB to a idee filoniack. 

Sir T. Ocerbury, Charnettrs, A Itimve. 

•wall-painting (wurprin^ti?ig),n. 1. Tlie paint- 
ing of tho surface of a wall, or of kindred sur- 
faces, with ornamental design.^ or ngure-siih- 
jocts, as a deeoriition. Sueli painting is usually 
ela^H.siliod as cncanstic, or .as fresco nr icmjicni 


wall-paper (warpa'^perlf «• Paper, usuallv 
dceoraled in color, used for pasting on walls 
or ceilings of rooms; paper-hangings. Modirn 
wall -paper/? arc luiuled from bloclcs by hand or In udur- 


nninting. — 2. An exaranlo or work of nuiiiting ''U'?’ , i .n c 

of this kind. 'wall-spleonwort (w»r.siiIon'werl), II. Sumo 

a-, ll■atl-nlr, 

wall-spring (wal'sjiring), ». A sining of water 
i.s.sning from slrntilleil rocks. 

wall-tent (wal'toiit), II. See fnifi. 

priiiliiii; inacliincs. A fireat v.Hriety'fjf Fiylt-H uru iin«' wall-tooth (waVtoth), If. A largo tlouiilo tootli. 
used, indiidiiiz idiiiu papers in Binalv (iiii'i-?, htriped pat- JJalUirell [Prov. Eng.] 

tcniB, peolnelrie.il patteniH, imd u,-nlit.Hl|Ue, llimer, plolM. +„TOnr fHvfil'inii’i’.rl ii A tower hnilt in 

rail imdconvcntimml, nml even um-lii.U-HlauH. IjiiEvpIr- WaU-tOWOI (HMil 1011 iij, II. JV lower nmn in 

toriul i)rip.rH, uilh life Hizril il"uriH, wore poiiiilur llfty eoiineclioii with or foimiiig an essentiiil part 

years asu, and nro Btlll umdu in Itmitoil (iiinuiilios. 'i’lu' of II wall; c.S]ieeiallv One of the scrios of tow- 

Stylc. also inidudo u variety of smtrco-idrccls .hb Riitlu- whirll hlroiiglliened tlio mural fortificn- 

flmsb, liock-papers.aiid v .atorud, cmlioBsed, ami Btninpod liMinn fmo, vn,.,nlr, .latimniv 

palteruB. (JiirlluE and lironrinz arc also larKcly useil. lorinoi times, frem 1 emote antiqintj 

CartridEe-i).rpi;is arc tlilcl;, bc.Hvy iraiicra In ilnglc colois. until tho atlvauce of artillery eomiielloil tlio 


modification of military ongineoring. Seo also 
cut under caxtle, 

wall-tree (waPtre), a. In hort., a fruit-tree 
trained upon a wall for tho better exposure of 
tho fruit to tho snn, for utilizing tho radiation 
of tho liont of llio wall, nnd for protection from 
high winds. 

wall-vase (wul'viis), a. In Oriciitril decorative 
art, a small vase, having one side flat, and with a 
hole near Iho top by which it can bo bung upon 
tho W'all, In fiomocnscH tlic form Istlmt oElmU na onll- 
nnryvnsc linvinc a Burfnee of revotutioii ; bat sometimes 
tlie tonn 1. spccinlly llttccl to Its pur|>oso, Irreinilnr, or even 
fnntnstlc, nnd nmy lie snEECSteit by n drnped flEiirc. 

wall-washer (svfd'wo.sh'fT), a. A jdatc on tho 
end of a tic-rod or tension-rod, nml in contact 
with tho face of tho wall strengthened or sup- 
ported by tho rod. These washers are named 
from their slinpo: ns, honnot-irnslicr, S-irni7icr, 
stnr-ira.vlirr. A’. 11. Jiiiiijht. 
wall-wasp (wfil'wosp), a. A wasp that makes 
its nest in walls; speoifieally, Odijiicriis iiiiira- 
riiix, 

wall-’Wightt, II, Same ns irale-iviglit. 

Turn lunr.nnd.tncnly irall-innht men, 
l.lko BtorkH, In tenlhcm Krny. 

The J.’arl of Mar’g IJniightrr (ClilUVn Bnllnils, I. 17C). 

wallwort (wiil'wert), a. [< JIE. iratirortc, tral- 
iriirt, wallwort, < AS. icriitiriirt, < ircail, wall, 
+ inirt, wort.] Tho dwarf eider, ordiuicwort, 
■'tamJairiii' Jiliiiliiii ; somotimcB, also, tho wall- 
jiellitory, I'aricturia iijjiciiinlis ; tho stonecrop, 
,',’cditiii acre; and tho navelwort, Colgtcdnii Uiii- 
hilirm. 

wallyf (wol'i), r. t. [Origin ohsenre.] To 
corker ; indiilgo. [Prov. Eng.] 
wally- (wol'i), iiitcrj. Same ns ivnlij-. [Provin- 
cial. J — Wally fa' J'OUl 111 lack belnll yon 1 
b nlly/rt' 'NVllllo, 

TlmtVo CDuhl ime prove a man. 

Pjrjne Mt/rrtr (Chlld'B 1‘nlloils, VI. 2G2). 

wallydraigle, wallydraggle (wol'i-dra-gl, 
-drng-1), a. The youngest of a family; a bird 
in tho nest; hone'e, any feeble, ill-grown crea- 
ture. Itaiiisiig. [Scotch.] 
walmf, a. piE. irulm, < AS. "ireahii, irrrlm (= 
ono. irolm), lit. a boiling up, < ivcalliiii, boil, 
gush forth, ii.s water: see iviill", irrl/l.] A bnh- 
hle in boiling. 

V’yth vlj. Trrthiirt that arc so felle, 

Hdte BprynjiMiR out of hello, 

.MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, {. 137. (IlaUiuell.) 

walmf, r. I. [< JIE. iriiliiicii, irciiiirii, boil; < 
iraliii, a.] To rise; boil up; biihhle. 

The wikkid wcrchlnKC that nalmed In her dnlcF, 

Ami sit voll licrc-aftcr but ^v^Bdon 1 e it Uttc. 

Jiichard the Jtcdflcsf, iii. 114. 

walnotef, A Alitltllo Englisli foi’in of walnut, 
■walnut (wurnut), ». [FonueiTy also n'allnut, 
wnlluutte; < ^[15. wahiof^ walvoiCf < AS. ^wcalh- 
hnntii, walhhnntu (= ^fP. walnoic, D. wahjoot 
= G. wolnvs.*: = Icel. valhnot = Sw, rahwt = 
Dan. ralnod), lit. * foreign luit^ (so callcil vith 
ref. to Italy and France, whence tho nut was 
first brought to the Gorinnns and English), < 
wcalhf foreign (seo + hmiUiy nut. Cf. 
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welslinut,'] 1. The fruit of the nut-bearing 
tree Juglans regia; also, the tree itself, or its 
wood. The walnut-tree is native from the Caucasus and 
Armenia to the mountains of northern India, and is ex- 
tensively cultivated, and in some places naturalized, in 
temperate Europe. It grows from 40 to CO or even 100 
feet high, with a 
massive trunk and 
l»road spreading 
t<*p, and bears pin- 
nate leaves with 
few smootli leaf- 
lets. It jiroduces 
the well-known 
s«eet-seeded nuts 
of this name, in 
Am^rii-a distin- 
guijhed as rnnlifh 
tralmi'n. Th*S“ar'‘ 

FurT*>i:nilt -i witli a 
thill, biitflt, and 
eHIy s. parat^d 
husk. 'Hi^* shell is 
tlunindilfirentde- 
orlij the wild 
state thickor. The 
kernel jields some 
.*iO per rent, of oil, 
which is largeb; expressed in France and other parts of 
Europe, as also in Asia. That of the first pressing is used 
ft>r food, like olive-oil, though ranked less highly ; that of 
the second pressing, called Jire-draxon, the cake having 
been submitted to boiling water, is more siccative even 
than linseed-oil, and hence is by some artists the most 
highly esteemed of all oils; it is a good lamp-oil, and is 
.available for making soft-soap, etc. The u hole fruit when 
(piite young makes a good pickle. The shell of a large va- 
riety, called double lenfnid, is used in France for making 
purses, cases for jewelry, etc. The leaves and the hull 
of the fruit are used in Europe for various medicinal pur- 
poses. Walniit-wood is light, tough, and handsome, plain 
or with a Imr; before the introduction of mahogany it 
was the leading cabinet-wood of Europe, and is still pre- 
ferred to all other wood for gunstocks. 

As cm a with-oute is a hitter barke. 

Pitre Ploicman (11), xi. 201. 

I observed . . . many goodly rowes of wall imtte trees. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 25. 
12. In tlio Unitod States, frequently, same as 
hJarl: wahiHt nnd rocl^walniit (tbe fiaiit, the 
tree, or its wood). See below.— 3. In parts 
of New York, Now England, and some other lo- 
ealitio.«. same as hickorg-nut or hiekorii. This is 
somoliraf^« distinguished as shaghark or shell- 
hark Ash-leafed walnut. Same as Cauca- 

Sinn xmlnitf.— Belgaum walnut Same ns Indian tenf- 
uiif.— Black walnut, a North American tree, Juglane 
ni'jra, or timber. Tlie tree langes, in rich bottom- 
lauds and on hillsides, through a large part of the east- 
ern half of th»* United States, but is becoming scaice. It 
grows from !'() to 140 feet high, with a trunk from 0 to 0 
feet in diameter. The wood is heavy, hard, and stronc, 
easily u orktd, and susceptible of a beautiful polish ; it is 
piirpli-h-brown when first cut, but becomes darker with 
nge. It is more generally used for cabinet-making, in- 
side finish, and gunstocks than any other North American 
tree. (Sarijaxt.) The nuts arc edible, but not very choice; 
the slu‘11 is hard, the husk thick and difficult to remove. 
The tree grows rapidly, and is more or less planted on the 
prairies. 

Tliey have a sort of walnut tliey call black walnuts, 
which are as big again as any I ever saw In England, but 
are very rank and oily, having a thick, hard, foul shell, and 
como not clear of the husk as tlie walnut in France doth ; 
but the inside of the nut, and leaves, nnd growing of the 
tree declare it to be of the w.alnut kind. 

Beverlexj, Hist. Virginia, iv. ^ 14, 


the bark of the larger limbs of walnut in the 
United States. 

walnut-sphinx (-W&l'nut-sfingks), n. See 
sphinx. 

walnut-tree (wal'nut-tre), «. See walnut. 

walpurgine (wol-per'jin), n. Same as walpur- 
qite. 

Walpurgis night (vill-poi-'gis mt). [G. TTal- 
purgis nacht, so called mth ref. to the day of St. 
ITaljyitrgis, Walhnrgis, or Walpitrga, the name 
of an abbess who emigr.ated from England to 
Germany in the 8th centui-y.] The night before 
the first day of May, on which, according to 
German popular supei-stition, witches are said 
to ride on broomsticks, hc-goats, etc., to some 
appointed rendezvous, especially the Brocken 
in the Harz Mountains, where the 5 ' hold high 
festival with their master the devil. 

Walpurgite (wol-ptr'jit), n. A hydrated ar- 
senate of uranium and bismuth, occurring in 
thin scale-like crystals of a yellow color. It 
is found with other iiranimn minerals at Neu- 
stiidtel in Saxony. Also walpurgine. 

walrus (wol'nis), n. [= D. walrus = G. wal- 
ross, < Sw. hralross= Dan. hvalros, lit. ‘whale- 
horse,’ oquiv. to Icel. hross-hvalr = AS. Iiors- 
Iiwwl, lit. ‘ horsc-whalo,’ a name proh. alluding 
to tho noise made by the .animal, somewhat re- 
sembling a neigh, '=Sw. Dan. hvalfish: see 
whalei nnd horsc^. Cf. whalcjish and narwhal.'] 
Any member of tho familj' Trichcchid/e (or Sos- 
inaridx)\ a very large pinniped carnivorous 
mammal, related to the seals, having in tho 
male enormous canine teeth protruding like 
tusks from tho upper jaw. The common wnlnis. T. 
Tosmartis, the morse, sea-horse, sea-ox, or sea-cow, attains 
a total length of 10 to 12 feet in the full-gi'own male; in- 
dividuals arc reported to exceed 14 feet; a more neaily 
average length is 8 to 10 feet, with a girth of about ns 
muclu A weight of 2,500 to 3,000 pounds is acquired by 
old bulls, with a yield of 500 pounds of blubber. Tbe 
whole length of the canines is about 2 feet, when they are 
full-grown, with a projection of 15 inches or more. These 
teeth arc used in digging for the clams which form the 
principal food of the animal, and In climbing over uneven 
surfaces of rock or ice. A walrus 12 feet long has the fore 
flippers 2 feet long by about 1 foot broad ; the flukes each 
about tills length, but 2} feet in extreme breadth when 
pressed out flat. The mnmmrc of the female are two pairs, 
respectively abdominal and inguinal. Young and mid- 
dle-aged individuals of botli sexes are covered with a 
short coarse hair of a jellowish-brown color, deepening 
into dark reddish-brown on the belly and at the bases of the 
limbs. Old animals, especially tho bulls, become almost 
naked, and the skin grows heavily wrinkled and plaited, 
especially on the fore (piarters. In tho glacial period the 
walrus ranged in North America soutinvardon the Atlan- 
tic coast to South Carolina. There is no evidence of its 
c.xistencc in New England since about 1650; from this 
date to IGOO it lived south to Nova Scotia. It now in- 
habits some parts of X-nbrador, shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
Greenland, and arctic regions as far north ns Eskimos live 
or explorers have gone. It has been found in Scotland 
of late years, and on or off the arctic coasts of Europe and 
Asia, especially in Spitzbergen nnd Nova Zenibla. It is 
readily captured, and tho systematic destruction to which 
it has long been subjected has materially diminished its 
numbers in many different places. Tho blubber yields a 
valuable oil ; from the hide a very tough and durable lea- 
ther is made ; and tho tusks yield a superior ivory. Tho 
walrus of the North Paclflc is now generally thought to be 
specifically distinct, nnd is known aii T. or i?. oheeus, and 


Caucasian walnut, the tree Pterocarya iJttglaxu)fraxi- 
rxifolta, marked by its two- winged fniit. — Country Wal- 
nut. Same as Indian xvalnut. — Double walnut. See 
<ief. 1.— English walnut, European walnut. See def. 
1.— Highflier walnut, a variety of the common walnut, 
said to be tlio best in England.— Indian walnut, the c.aii- 
dleberrj', Alrnritcx iloluccana (A. triloba). Also called 
Jjchjauui, cnmxtrjt, nnd Otaheite walnut . — Jamaica wal- 
nut, a low ^Vest Indian tree, Picrodendron Jx'ylaxxs, hear- 
ing a small rivoid-globose orange-yellow fruit. -Lemon 
walnut. Sci' leuxon Ot^eite walnut. Same 

as Indian Rock-walnut, a moderate or small 

tree, Jvylnixn rvpextris, found from Texas — where it is 
generally reduced to a low mucb-branching shrub — to 
California, growing along streams and in mountain 
cnAons. wood is of a dark-brown color, susceptible of 
polish. Its nuts are small, sweet, and edible.— Shaghark 
or Bhellbark walnut. See def. 3.— Titmouse wal- 
nut, a variety of the common walnut with a shell so thin 
as to be broken by tho titmouse and other birds. — Walnut 
case-bearer, an American phycitid moth, AerohaeU jxt- 
ylandin, whose small green larva constnicts a black case liei 
tween the leaves of the walnut.- Walnut catchup. See 
cafcAn/).— Walnut leaf-roller, either of two tortricld 
moths, Torlrix rUryaxxa and Lophodera juglandana, whose 
larvae roll tbe leaves of walnnt and hickory in the United 
State-i. See cut under Tortrix. — Walnut Bword-tail, a 
dull-brovn tree-hopper, Uroxiphue caryre, occun'ing on 
the foliage of walnut and hickory in tlie United States. — 
White walnut, the Imtternut, Jvglane cxnerea, some- 
times c.allcd oil-nut and lemon-walnut. 

■walnut-moth (varnut-motli), n. Any moth 
vrhope larva feeds on walnnt, as the regal wal- 
nut-raotli, Cilhcronia rcgalis, whose larva is 
known as the hickory horned devil. Soo out un- 
der royal. 

walnut-oil (wal'nut-oil), n. See walnut, 1. 

walnut-scale (wal'nut-skal), n. Aspidiotus 
juglans-rcgiie, a flat gray scale-insect found on 
428 



Cooh's walrvs. It attains even creater size and weight 
than the common morse, and the liide is extremely rougii. 
See also cuts under tiak and rommrine. 

walrus-bird (wol'rus-hfird), «. [Translation 
of tho Eskimo name.] Tho pectoral sandpiper, 
Tringa (Actodromas) maculaia: so called from 
its pufling out its hrciist like a walrus during 
tho hreeding-season. See cut under sandpiper. 
[Recent.] 

walsht (wolsh), a. Same as walloioish. 
Walsh^t, a. and n. An obsolete form of ircish. 
It survives in tho surname Walsh. 

Walshia (wol'shi-jl), n. [NL. (Clemens, 1864), 
named after B. D. Walsh (1808-09), an American 


entomologist.] A curious genus of moths, of 
the family Tincids:, hatung the fore wings with 
large thick tufts of scales, aud the suhmedian 
and internal nervures obsolete. Onlyone species, 
IT. amorphdla, is known. Its larva makes a gall on the 
stems of the false indigo, Amorplia fniticosa, and the 



False Indigo Gall-inoth {Jl'aishtez amorphella'). 
a, inoUi ; b, larv.i ; c, gall ; d, section of same. (Cross and line shotv^ 
natural sizes of n and b; c and d, natural size.) 

raotli has also been reared from similar galls at the base 
of the stem of one of the so-called loco-weeds or crazj*- 
weeds of the western United States, 
waltt (wolt), t). [Early mod. E. also vaidt; < 
ME. waltcn, < AS. wcaltcn, roll, = OHG. wal- 
zan, MHG. G. walzen, roll, = loel. vclta, roll. 
Hence ult. wait, a'., walty, waiter, welter, and 
(from G.) xoaltz.] I. intrans. To roll; tumble. 
As the welkyn shold wait, a wonderfull noyse 
Skremyt vp to the skrow with a skryke ffelle. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 909. 

II. trans. To turn; cast; overturn. 

Verscr vn chariot. To wault, ouerturne, or onerthrow 
a chariot; whence tho Prouerbe, Jl n'est si hon chartier 
(nii no verse, the best tliat driues will sometimes wault a 
Cart. Cotyrave. 

waltt (wolt), a. [< JIE. *walt, < AS. wealt, un- 
steady, in comp, unwcalt, steady, < xvcaltan, 
roll: see trnh, p.] AhnI., unsteady; crank. 

Por covetonsnes sake [they] did so over lade her, not 
only filling her hould, but so stufed her betweene decks, 
ns she was walte, and could not bear sayle, and tliey had 
like to have been cast away at sea. 

Drad/orU, Plymouth Plantation, p. 291. 

waiter (wol'ter), v. i. [< ME. xvalteren, waltren 
(= MLG. waltcrcn, woltcren), freq. of wait, roll: 
800 tvnlt, V. Cf. xveltcr, a var. form of waiter.] 
It. To roll ; welter. 

The same Tliursdaye there fell suche a calme at after 
noone yt we lay walter}/nt/e and walowynge in the see by- 
fore Modena. Sir Jt, Guylforde, Pylgrymnge, p. 68. 
Tlie weary wandering wights whom waltering waves en- 
viron. Peele, Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes. 

2. To waver; totter; be unsteady; hence, to 
fall, or bo overturned. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Tliou u'altrcs al in a weili (that is, you tremble in the 
balance). William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 947. 

walterott, n. [ME., prob. orig. a proper name. 

, Cf. trotevale (?).] A term found only in the 
phrase “a tale of walterot,” applied to some 
absurdity. 

“Tiiat that thou tellest,"quathTreuthe, "is bote a tale of 
Walterot !" Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 140. 

walth (walth), n. A Seotoh form of xvcalth. 
Walton crag. lu gcol., a division of the Red 
Crag, or Newer Pliocene. See cragl-, 2. 
waltront (wol'tron), n. [Appar. connected with 
walrus, perhaps' by some confusion xvith D. 
waltraan, whale-oil (?): see train-oil.] A wal- 
rus. Woodward. 

walty (wol'ti), a. [< wait + -i/l.] Unsteady; 
crank: noting a vessel. [Rare.] 

• A new ship, ... of about 150 tuns, but so 
the master (Laiuberton) often said she would prove their 
grave. J. Pierpont, in C. Slather’s Mag. Chris., I. vi. 

waltz (waits), n. [=F. valsc (> E. vaJsc), < G. 
walscr, a round dance, waltz, < waizcn, roll : see 
waltf ?».] 1. Around dance, probaloly of Bohe- 
mian orig:in, which has heen extraorclinaril}' 
popular since the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, it is danced by couples, the partners in each 
couple moving together in a series of whirling steps — 
cither advancing continuously in tlic same direction, or 
varying tliis with “reversing" or turning the opposite 
way. Tlio regular form of the waltz is known as the troxs- 
femps — tlie moie rapid form deux-temps containing six 
steps to every two of tlie otlier. Tlie derivation of tlie 
waltz is disputed, the French often claiming its descent 
from the voUn, and the Germans from tlie allemando ; but 
ft is piolialily a development of the slow and simple Irind- 
ler. Its popularity lias decidedly ovcrsliadowcd that of 
all otlicr fjisliioimble dances. 

2. ^Tusic for .eiucli a dance, or in its rhythm, 
which is triple and moderately quick. Waltzes 



waltz 

are usually made up of sections of eight or sixteen mea- 
sures. Several such sections are often written to be per- 
formed in succession, and are then provided with an in- 
troduction and a coda.— Deux-temps waltz. See deux- 
tempt. 

waltz (waits), V. 1 . [< wait:, «.] 1. To dance 

a waltz, or in the movement or step of a waltz. 
Some icaltz, some draw, some fathom tlie abyss 
Of metaphysics. Bijron, Don Juan, xii. 52. 

2. To move liglitlj’ or trippingly or swiftly as 
in a waltz: as, the young people waltzcij into 
the room. [Slang.] 

waltzer (walt'ser), ??. [< waltz + -cr^.] A per- 
son who waltzes. 

It may be said, without vanity, that I was an apt pupil, 
and ... in a single week I became an expert xcaltzer. 

Thackeray, Pitz-Boodle’s Confessions, Dorothea. 

waluewite (wal'u-It), n. [Named from P. A. 
Walucw, a Russian.] A variety of xanthophyl- 
lite, occurring in tabular crystals of a dull- 
gi*een color. It is found in the Zlatoust mining 
region in the Urals. 

walwet, V. A ^riddle English form of wal- 
low^. 

walyi, walie (wa'li), a. and i\. [An extension 
of ivale'^f a., perhaps mixed with ME. wchj, well, 
< AS. rich, wealthy, <ifc?,well: see 

1. a. 1. Beautiful; excellent. 

I think them a’ sae hraw and xcalic. HainiUon. 

But Tam kenn‘d what was what fu’ brawlie ; 

Tliere was ae winsome wench and u-alie. 

Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 

2. Large; ample; strong; robust. 

This waly hoy will he na coof. 

Burns, There was a Lad. 

II. pi. loalies (-llz). Something pretty; 
an ornament; a toj’; a gewgaw. 

Baith lads and lasses busked brawly 
To glowr at ilka bonny u'alif. 

Jlamsay, Poems, II. 533. (Jamieson.) 

[Scotch in all senses.] 

waly^ (wa'li), interj. [An abhr. var. oiwcUa- 
wai/,2 An interjection exxjressive of lamenta- 
tion; alas! [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

0 u'aly, xvaly up the bank, 

And xvaly, waly down the brae, 

And xcaly, xvalyyou burn side, 

Where I and my love wont to gae. 

TTaly, Waly, lutLove be .Conny (Child’s Ballads, IV. 133). 

■wamara (wil'ma-riy, n. [Native name.] The 
brown ebony of British Guiana. See chony. 
wamble (wom'bl), v. i. ; pret. and pp. wambled, 
ppr. wambling. [Also dial, wammcl, wammlc; < 
ME. wamlen, < Dan. vamle, feel nausea (ci.vam- 
mel, mawkish); freq. of the verb seen in Icel. 
I'sema = Sw. vdmjas, refl., loathe, nauseate.] 1. 
To rumble, heave, or be disturbed with nausea: 
said of the stomach. 

What availethtohauegood meate.when onely tlie sight 
thereof moueth helkes, and makes the stomaclucanii/c.^’ 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowcs, 1577), p. 132, 
Some sighing elegie must ring his knell, 

Unlesse bright sunshine of thy grace revive 
His wambling stomack. 

Marsion, Scourge of Villany, viii. 
2. To rumble; ferment, and make a distur- 
bance. 

And your cold sallads, without salt or vinegar, 

Lie xvamblxng in your stomaclis, 

Fletcher, Jlad Lover, i.* 1. 

[Obsolete or provincial in both uses.] 
wamble (wom'bl), n, [< wamble, t^.] A rum- 
bling, heaving, or similar disturbance in the 
stomach; a feeling of nausea. [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

Our meat going down into the stomach merrily, and with 
pleasure dissolveth incontinently all ivo.mbles. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 675. 

wamble-cropped (wom'bl-kropt), a. Sick at 
the stomach; figuratively, wretched; humili- 
ated. [Vulgar.] 

wambles (wora'blz), n. Milk-sickness, 
wambilngiyt (wom^ding-li), adv. With wam- 
bling, or a nauseating efTeet. 

If we should make good their resemblances, how then 
should we please the stomach of God? who hath indeed 
brooked and borne us along time, I doubt hut icaniWinf 7 fy, 
Bev. S. Ward, Sermons and Treatises, p, 90. 

wame (warn), n. A dialectal form of tvomb. 
wametow (wam'to), n. [< wamc + foiyl.] A 
belly-band or girth: as, a mule with a pad 
secured on its back with a wametow. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

wammelf, wammlef, v. L Dialectal variants 

of wamble. 

wammus (wam'us), n. [Also wanuis; < G. 
wamms. warns, a doublet, waistcoat, jerkin, < 
MHG. wambes, wambeis, \ OF. gambais, a lea- 
thern doublet: see gambeson.'] A warm knit- 
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ted jacket resembling a cardigan. [Southern 
and western U. S.] 

This (wagon-spoke} he put into the baggy part of his 
or hunting-jacket — the part above tlie belt into 
wliich he had often thrust prairie-chickens when he had no 
game-bag. E. Eggleston. The Graysons, xxviii. 

wamp (womp), n. [Supposed to be < Massa- 
chusetts Ind. wompi, white : see wampum.'] The 
American eider-duck: so called from the ap- 
pearance of the drake. [Massachusetts.] 
wampee (wom-pe'), n. [Also tohampcc; Chi- 
nese, < Inraiig, yellow, ‘^pt, skin.] 1. The fruit 
of a tree, CJausena fVampi, of the Rutaccic, tribe 
Anraniicfc, thus allied to the orange. Tlie native 
country of tlie tree is unknown, but it is cultivated in 
Cliitui, India, and Malaya for the fruit, which is borne in 
clusters, and is of the size and somewhat the taste of a 
grape, with an additional pleasant flavor of its own. The 
tree is of a sweet terebinthinc odor, its leaves pinnate 
with flve to nine smooth and shining leaflets. 

2. See Poniecleria. 

wampish (wom'pish), v. t. [Origin obscure.] 
To toss about in a threatening, boasting, or 
frantic manner; wave violently; brandish; 
flourish. Scott. [Scotch.] 
wampum (wom'pum), «. [Formerly also warn- 
pom, wamxmme, wompam; < Araer. Ind. *wam- 
pum, wompam, < Massachusetts Ind. wojnpi, 
Delaware wajfil white.] Small shell beads 



VVliite and Purple Wampum. (From specimen in American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City.) 


pierced and sti'ung, used as money and for or- 
nament by the North American Indians. The 
shell was cut away, leaving only a cylinder like a Euro- 
pean bugle. Wampum was of two kinds, white and black 
or dark-purple. An imitation of wampum consisting of 
white porcelain beads of the same shape has been made 
by Europeans for sale to the Indians. See the second quo- 
tation under 

yc said Karigansots . . . should pay . . . 2000 fathome 
of good white wam 2 >ame. 

Bradford, Plymotith rianlation, p. 437, 

S.achems of Long Island came voluntarily, and brought 
a tribute to us of Uventy fathom of iratnpom, each of them. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I, 233. 

The Indians are ignorant of Europes Coyne ; yet they 
have given a name to ours, and call it monfeasli from the 
Englisli money. Their owne is of two sorts : one wliite, 
which they make of the stem or stocke of the Periwincle, 
which they call MeteaOliock. when all the sliell is broken 
off : and of tins sort six of their small Beads (wliicli they 
make with holes to string the bracelets) are currant witli 
the English for a Peny. The second is black, inclining to 
blew, which Is made of the shell of a fish, which some 
English call Hens, PoqiiaQhock, and of this sort three 
make an English peny. . . . This one fathom of this their 
stringed money, now worth of the English but five shil- 
lings (sometimes more), some few yeeres since was worth 
nine, and sometimes ten shillings per Fathome. . . . Obs: 
Tlieir white they call iromj:/am (which signifies white): 
their black Suckanhock (Sdeki signifying blacke). Both 
amongst themselves, as also the English and Dutch, the 
blacke peny is two pence white. 

Eoger Williams, Key to Amer, Lang., xxiv. 
Striped wampum, a kind of wampum-snake, Alastor 
erythrogrammus of North America. 

wampmnpeag (wotn'pum-peg), n. [Amer. 
Ind., < loompam, white, + pcag, stining beads.] 
Strings of (originally white) wampum formerly 
used as tokens of value by the American In- 
dians, and by the whites, especially in trade 
with the Indians. 

He g.ave to the governour a good quantity of wampom- 
peague. Winthrop^ Hist. New England, I. 143. 

There was no currency, before this time, . . . unless we 
choose to give the name of enrrenej' to tlie wampum, or 
wampumpeage (as it is more properly called), of the In- 
dians. . . , Peage was tlie name of the substance, which 
was of two kinds— black and white. JTumpMrn, or xvom- 
pum, is the Indian word for white, and as the w’hitekind 
was the most common, wampumpeage got to be the com- 
mon name of this substance, which was usually abbrevi- 
ated into wampum. Tlie black peage consisted of the small 
round spot in the inside of the shell, which is still usual- 
ly called in thisneighborhood by itsindian nameof quahog. 
These round pieces were broken away from tlie rest of 
the shell, brought to a smootli and regular shape, drilled 
through the center, and strung on tlireads. The W’hite 
peage was the twisted end of several small shells, broken 
olf Horn the main part These portions of shell, thus 
stning, werewoiTi as braceletsand necklaces, and wrought 
into belts of curious workmanship. They thus possessed 
an intrinsic value with the natives, for the purposes of or- 
nament ; and they were readily taken by them in exchange 
for their furs. E. Everett, Orations, I. 124. 

■wampum-snake (wom^pum-snak), n, Tlie red- 
bellied snake, Farancia abacura, a harmless 
colubrine serpent of tlie United States. See 
cut under Farancia. 

wamsutta (wom-sut'a), n. Cotton cloth made 
at the Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. 

wamus (wam'us), «. Same as wammus. 


wander 

wan^ (won), a, [< ME. iran, wanne, < AS. wann, 
wonn, dark, black, lurid (as an epithet of the 
raven, the sea, flame, night, also of shadows, 
ornaments, clothes, etc.) : connections uncer- 
tain. According to some, orig. ^deficient,’ sc. 
in color, and so connected with AS. wau, de- 
ficient: see wan- and wauc'^, icaue^. But cf. 
W. pio«H,Bret. gwau =Ir. Gael. faint, fee- 
ble. According to others (a view highly im- 
probable), orig. ‘worn out with toil, tired out,’ < 
AS. iciiDian (pret. wan, won), strive, fight: see 
fob/.] 1. Dark; black; gloomy: applied to the 
weather, to water, streams, pools, etc. 

Tliere leuit thay laike, and the laund past: 

Ffor the wedur so wete, and the wan showres. 

Destrxietion of Troy(E. E. T. S.), 1. 9658. 

And they liae had him to the wan water, 

For a’ men call it Clyde. 

Earl Richard (Child’s Ballads, ni. 5). 

2. Colorless; pallid; pale; sickly of hue. 

As pale and wan as ashes were his looke. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 22. 

Sf. Sorrowful; sad. 

In maters that meuys the with might for to stir, 
There is no worship in wepiiig, ne in wan teres ; 

But desyre thi redresse all with derfe strokis. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3602. 

4t. Frightful; awful; great. 

Then come thai to Calcas the cause forto wete, 

Of the wedur so wikkid, and the wan stormys. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12070. 
.=S 3 m, 2. Pallid, etc. (seepale^), ashy, cadaverous, 
wan^ (won), V.; pret. andpp.7yfl««ed, ppr. wan- 
ning, [< waiO-, ff.] I, trans. To render wan. 
11. inirans. To grow or become wan. 

All his visage wann'd. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 560. 

A vast speculation had fail’d, 

And ever he mutter’d and madden’d, and ever imn/i’d with 
despair. Tennyson, Maud, i. 3. 

[Rare in both uses.] 
wan^t (wan). An old preterit of winK 
wan-. [< ME. wan-, < AS. wan- = 3kID. D. wan- 
OHG. l^IHG. wan-’, G. walin- = Icel. van- = 
Sw. Dan. van-, a negative prefix, being the adj. 
AS. wan = OFries. wan, won = MLG. wan 
=5 OHG. wan = Icel. vanr: see wanc'^, wanc“, 
wanf^, wansc. AS. compounds with wan- were 
numerous: wanhadth, want of health, wanhdl, 
unhealthy, wanhygd, heedlcssness, etc.: see 
wnnbclicf, wanhopc, teanspeed, wanton, wa7i- 
Irust, wanwit, etc.] A prefix of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, frequent in Middle English, meaning 
^wanting, deficient, lacking,’ and used as a 
negative, like toi-l, with which it often inter- 
changed. It differs from im-l in denoting moi-e em- 
phatically tlie fact of privation. It still exists as a recog- 
nized prefix in provincial use, and in literarj* use, unrecog- 
nized as a prefix, in wanton. 

wanbelieft, n. [ME. wayibelcve; < wan- *1- be- 
lief.] Lack of faith. Protnpt. Faj'V., p. 515. 
wanbelievertjJi. One who disbelieves. Prompt. 
Pam)., p. 515. 

wanchancy (won-chiln'si), a. [<7yff»- -f chancy. 
Cf. unchancy,] Unlucky; unchancy; wicked. 
[Scotch.] 

wand (wond), n. [< ME. wand, wond, < Icel. 
vondr {vand-), a wand, a switch, = OSw. xcand 
= Dan.'yffff»d =s Goth, wandus, a rod; so called 
from its pliancy, < AS. windan (pret. wand), 
etc., wind: see wind^.] 1. A slender stick; 
a rod. 

A toppe of it to sette other a wonde 
Ys holdon best right in Apriles ende, 

When grene, and juce upon hem dothe ascende. 

Palladius, Husliondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 123, 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 

Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a xcand. 

Milton, P. L., i. 294. 

2t. A twig; a bough. 

0 sweetly sang the nightingale, 

As she sat on the xvand. 

The Clerk's tiva Sons o' Owsenford (Child’s Ballads, II. 05). 

’ 3. A rod, or staff having some special use or 
character. Specifically — (a) A staff of authority. 

Though he liad both spurs and xvand, they seemed rather 
marks of sovereignty than instruments of punishment. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

(5) A rod used by conjurers or diviners. 

Nay, Lady, sit ; if I but wave this wand. 

Your nen’es are all chained up in alabaster. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 659, 

(c) A small baton which forms part of the insignia of the 
messenger of a court of justice in Scotland, ami which he 
must exhibit before executing a caption : called more 
iwWy wand (f peace, (d)^ The baton used by a musical con- 
ductor. — Electric wand, an electrophonis in the form of 
a baton, electrophorus. — Runic wand. Seernnicb 

wander (won'der),’!?. [< ME. wanderen, wan- 

dren, woudrien, < AS, tt’rtwdWrt??, wander, = OS. 


wander 

wandlon = D. v}anclelen= OHG. waiiMon, MHG. 
G. wandern, wandcln = Sw. vandra = Dan. 
vandre, wander, travel, walk; a freq. form, as- 
sociated with wend (AS. wendaii, etc.), < AS. 
windan (pret. wand), wind, turn, twist: see 
wind^, wendj.J I. intrans. 1. To ramble with- 
oiit, or as if without, any certain course or 
object in view; travel or move from place to 
place; r.ange about; roam; rove; stroll; stray, 
fit- uandercth abroad for bread. Job xv. 23. 

Wandrriivj, each liis several waj’ 

Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 

Leads him perplexed. MUion, V. L., ii. 623. 

2. To leave home or a settled place of abode; 

God caTi5*"il me to icandcr from mj* father’s house. 

Gen. x.v. 1.3. 

3. To depart from any settled course; go 
astray, as from the paths of duty; stray; de- 
vinTe; err. 

You wander from the good we aim at. 

jS'/ml'., Hen. VIII., iii. 1. 138. 

4. To lose one’s tvay; be lost. [Colloq,] — 5. 
To think or speak incoherently; rave; be de- 
lirious. 

Litill he eleppit, 

But wandrit & woke for woo of his buemes. 

Destruction o/Trot/fE. E. T. S.), 1. 10097, 
Tom Bendibow seemed to have something on his mind, 
bul l think he wanders a little. lie ina}* speak more e.X' 
plicitly to yoiL J, Ilaicthomef Dust, p, 222. 

= Syn. 1-3. lioam, Dove, etc. (sec ramble), straggle, — 3. 
Swerve, digress. 

n. trans, 1. To travel over without a cer- 
tain course; stroll through; traverse. 

irrtnd’n'H^r many a famous realm. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 234. 
2. To lead astray; cause to lose the way or 
become lost. [Colloq.] 

wandered (won'derd), ji. a. That has strayed 
or become lost: as, the wandered seolex of the 
dog’s tapeworm. 

wanderer (won'd6r-6r), n. [< J[E. wandcrare 
(= G. wanderer); < wander -I- -ci-l.] q. One 
who or that whicli wanders; one who roams 
about, liaving no liome or certain place of 
abode; also, one who strays from the path of 
duty. 

And here to every thirsty leandcrer, 

By sly enticement gives his b.^ueful cup. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 624. 
2. pL In Aracliiiida, specifically, the wandering 
as distinguished from the sedentary spiders; 
the vagabonds. Sec Vagahumhx, 
wandering (won'd6r-ing),p. a. Roving; roam- 
ing; pursuing no fixed course, plan, or object; 
unsettled: as, a wandering spirit; wandering 
habits; a irflwden'Hf/ minstrel. 

Pray yc, do not trouble him ; 

You see he 's weak, and has a wandering fancy. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, Iv. 5, 
If a man's wits be wandering, let Idni study the mathe- 
matic-, for in demonstrations, if his wit be called away 
never so little, he must begin again. Dacon, Studies. 
Wandering abscess, a chronic abscess which luirrows 
through the tissues, usmally in obedience to the law of 
gravity, and appears on tlic surface at some distance from 
its point of origin.— Wandering cells, the leucocytes; 
cells resembling, and probably identical with, tlic white 
blood-corpusclo-, found in the tissues outside of the blood- 
ves-fds. — Wandering Jew. (a) A legenclar.v cliaracter 
who, according to one version (tliat of 3Iatthew Paris, 
dating from tlie thirteenth century), was n ser^'ant of 
Pilate, liy name CartaphUus, and gave Christ n blow 
when he was led out of the palace to execution. Ac- 
cording to a later version lie was a cobbler named Ahas- 
iierus, udio refused Clirist permission to sit down and 
rest when lie pr.s5ed ids house on the u'ny to Golgotlia. 
Both legends agree in the sentence pronounced by Christ 
on the offender, "Thou slialt wander on the earth till I 
return.” A prey to remorse, he has since wandered from 
land to land without being able to find a ffi’ave. The 
story has been turnerl’to account by many poets and nov- 
elists. (6) A plant-name : ( 1 ) The beefsteak- or strawberrj'- 
geranium, Saxifraga sarmentosa ; locally, the Kenilworth 
Uy, Linnria Cymbalaria. [Great Britain.] (2) One of 
two or three house-plants, as Zebrina pendula {Trades’ 
cantia zebrina), wliicli arc planted in baskets or vessels of 
water, whence they spread in a straggling fashion. Z. 
pendula has lance-ovate or oblong leaves which are crim- 
son bcneatli and green or purplish above, with two broad 
silvery stripes. Another sort has bright green leaves. — 
Wandering shearwater, the greater shearwater, 
nus major, a bird of the family rroccllariida. See cut 
under /loifdcn.— Wandering spiders. See wanderer, 2. 
— Wandering tattler, Ileteroscelus incanus, a bird of 
the snipe Umnly {Scolopacidie), widely distributed on the 
coasts and islands of the Pacific. Sec cut under tattler. 
— Wandering tumor, one of the solid abdominal viscera 
which lias become movable through relaxation of its at- 
tachments, as a floating kidney, 
wandering (won'(l6r-ing), «. [< ME. wander- 
yngc, wandringc (= MHG. wandcringe, G. wan- 
dcrung), verbal n. of wander, v.] 1. The act of 

one who wanders; a ramble or peregiination; 
a journeying hither and thither. 
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And many a tree and bnsh my wanderings know, 

And e'en the clouds and silent stars of heaven. 

Jones Very, Poems, p. 85. 

2. A straying away, as from one’s home or the 
right way; a deviation or digression in any way 
or from any course: as, the wandering of the 
thoughts; a wandering from duty. 

Let him now recover his wanderings. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

3. Incoherence of speech; raving; delirium. 

wanderingly (wou'der-ing-li), adv. In a wan- 
dering or unsteady manner. 

When was Lancelot wandcringly lewd ? 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

wandering-sailor (wou'der-ing-sa^lor),^i. The 
monej'wort, Lysimachia Nummidaria, and the 
Kenilworth ivy or wandering Jew, Linaria Cym- 
halaria, from their creeping habit. 

Wandermentf (won'der-ment), n. [< wander + 
-ment.'] The act of roaming or roving. [Rare.] 
Barefoot went 

Upon their ten toes in wild wanderment. 

Dp. Hall, Satires, II. iii. 20. 

wanderoo (won-de-ro'), «. [Also tvanderow, 
wandern; = P. onanderou (Buffon), < Cingalese 
wandern, a monkey; cf. Hind, bandar, a mon- 
key: see bunder.'] A large eatarrhine monkey 
of Malabar, India, Macacuft silcntts. it is about 3 
feet long to the tip of the tail (which is tufted), of a black- 
isli color with pink huttocks, and has an extravagant mane 
of long hair surrounding the face, of a light or whitish 



W.in(teroo {.Maeaeus silettits). 

color. Notwithstanding the name, the wanderoo is not 
found in Ceylon, where that native name applies more 
properly to species of SemnopUheetts, tl>o great wan- 
deroo or tnaha, S. ursinus. The misapplication origi- 
nated with- Buffon. Also called JI/rt?rt6rtr wjonfrej/, h’on- 
tailed monkey, baboon, or macaque, iieel-chundcr, silenus, 
and by other names. 

wandle (won'dl), a. [Appar. for ^wandly, < 
wand -ly^. Ci.wandy.] Wand-like; wandy; 
supple; pliant; nimble. JIalliwcU. [Prov, 
Eng.] 

wandoo (won'do), «. [Native Australian.] A 
eucalypt, Eucahiptus rcihmca, the ■n-hite-gum of 
western Australia. It is a large tree, tlie trunk some- 
times 17 feet In diameter, in one variety suddenly swelling 
out near the ground. It fumislies a very pale hea\-y, Iiard, 
tough, and dnnable wood, greatly prized for wheelwork, 
especially for fellies. 

wandretht (won'dreth), n. [< SIE. wandreth, 
waiidrctlic, wondrethe, < Icel. vandrrrdhi, diffi- 
culty, trouble, genit. os adj., difficult, trouhle- 
Borae, < vandr, difficult, requiring pains and 
care, hence also select, choice, picked, also 
zealous, + radh, advice, counsel, management, 
= E. rend: see rcad^, n., and ef. -rcth, -red, in 
liundrcth, hundred, hlndrcd. Cf. quandary.'] Dif- 
ficulty; peril; distress. 

Bcttiir is a bnerne by liym sum pes 
Than in wandreth & woo to wepe all liis lyue. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 11614. 

wands (wondz), n. pi. [Proh. < Dan. valid, 
water, = Nonv. valid, water, a lake, tarn : see 
water.] llo.ads; a roadstead. 

The 21 (lay the Priracrose remaining at an anker in tlie 
wands, the other three shippes Iiare into Orwcl Imuen. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 310. 

wandsomdlyt, adv. [JIE., for ’wausomeiy, < 
wan + -some 4- -ly", or "wanUomciy, < wantsoiiic 
+ -iy^.] Sorrowfully. 

The wayc unto Wynclicstre thay wente at the gayneste, 
Wery and wandsomdly, with wondidc knyghtes. 

jiforfe Arthure (E. E. T, S.), 1. 4013. 

wandy (won'di), a. [< wand + -yi .] Long and 
flexible, like a wand . 

wanef (wan),».; pret. and pp. waned, ppr. wan- 
ing. [< ME. wanen, wanicn, wonicn, < AS. 
wanian, wonian, gewanian = OEries. waiiia. 


wang-tooth 

wonia = OHG. wanon, wanen = Icel. vana, de- 
crease, wane; from the adj., AS. wan = OHG. 
wan = Icel. vaiir = Goth, loans, wanting, de- 
ficient (an adj. also appearing as a negative 
prefix: see wan-), =Skt. una, lacking, deficient, 
inferior ; perhaps an orig. pp. of a root u, be 
empty, Zend V v, be lacking, existing also in 
Gr. £pwr, bereaved, G. ode, desolate, etc. Cf. 
waiti, want^. Hence prob. waniand, wanton.] 

1. intrans. 1. To decrease; be diminished: aqi- 
plied particularly to the periodical lessening of 
the illuminated qiart of the moon : opposed to 
wax. 

Undernethe hir feet she hadde a inone, 

Wexing it was, and sholde umiie sone. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1220. 
How slow 

This old moon u'anes! 

Shak., 31. N. D., i. 1. 4. 

2, To decline; fail; sink; approach an end. 

Wealth and ease in waning age. 

Shale., Lucrece, 1. 142. 
Daylight waned, and night came on. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

ii.t trans. To cause to decrease ; lessen. 
That he [Christ] takes the name of the son of a woman, 
and wanes the glorious name of the Son of God. 

Donne, Sermons, iii. 
wanei (wan), k. [< ME, wane, < AS. ivana = 
Icel. vani, decrease, wane: see wanei, v.] 1. 

Periodic decrease of the illuminated part of the 
moon ; period of decreasing illumination. 

How many a time hath Plioche from her wane 
With Phoebus’ fires filled up her horns again. 

Drayton, On his Lady’s not Coming to London. 

2. Decline; failure; declension. 

Men, families, cities, have their falls and wanes. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 94. 

3. A beveled edge of a board or jilank as sawn 
from an unsquared log, the bevel being caused 
by curvature of the log. 

All the thick-stuff and plank to he cut straight,, or 
nearly so, and of parallel thickness, and to he measured 
tor breadth at the middle, or half the length, taking in 
half the wanes. Laslett, Timber, p. 76. 

wane^t (wan), a. [JIE., < AS. tonn, deficient: 
see wan-, want-, andwnncl, v.] 'Wanting; lack- 
ing; deficient. 

And qwo-so he iranc schal paye a pound of wax. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 30. 

wane^t, n. Same as ivonc. York Ptays, p. 106. 
wane-cloud (wiin'kloud), n. A cirro-stratus 
cloud. 

Modern meteorologists have corroborated the specula* 
tive notions of the ancients, and liave observed the prev* 
alence of the icane-cloud to be usually followed by bad 
weather. Forster, Atmospheric Phenomena. 

waney (wa'ni), a. and «. [< wanot- + -yi.] I. 
a. Having a natural bevel (compare wane^, n., 
3) ; hence, making poor lumber from iCTegular- 
ities of tbe surface, as a log. 

II. n. The thin edge or feather-edge of slab 
cut from a round log without previous squaring. 
E. B. Knight. 

wangf (wang), n. [< JIE. wange, wongc, < AS. 
waiige, wongc, cheek, jaw {wang-bcard, cheek- 
beard, waiig-toth, wang-tooth, jaw-tooth, grind- 
er, thunwangc, temple: see thunwaiigo), = OS. 
wanga = LG. wang = OHG. waiiga, JIHG. G. 
wange, cheek, jaw (Goth. *waggo not recorded) ; 
by some supposed to have been orig. ‘an extend- 
ed surface’ (the ejmanse of the face), and thus 
connected with AS. wang, wong = Icel. vangr 
= Goth, waggs, a plain, field, meadow, though 
most names for parts of the body have no such 
origin.] 1. The jaw, jaw-bone, or cheek-bone. 
[O'bsolete or vulgar.] 

Thy wordis mnkis me my wanyges to wete. 

And chaunges, childe, ful often my cheere. 

York Plays, p. C4. 

2t. [Short for wang-tooth.] A cheek-tooth or 
grinder. Chaucer. 

wang^t (wang), n. A dialectal reduction of 
whangi. 

wangala (wang'ga-la), n. Same as vaiigto. 
wangert, n. [Also" rooHyer; < JIE. wungerc, 
wonger, wongcrc, < AS. wangcre (= OHG. wan- 
gari = Goth, waggari), a pillow, < wange, 
wongc, etc., cheek: see wangt.] A rest for the 
cheek; a pillow. 

His hryglit lielm was his wonger. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 201. 

wang-tootht (wang'toth), n. [< JIE. wang- 
toothc, < AS. wangtoth, < wang, cheek, -I- toih, 
tooth: sec wangt and tooth.] A cheek-tooth; 
a grinder or molar. 

He boffatedc me a-boutc tlie mouthe and hete oute my 
wang-teth. Piers Plowman (C), xxjii. 191, 

/ 
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wanting 


Of this asses cheke, that was dreye, 

Out of a u'ang-toolh sprang anon a welle. 

Chctucer, Plonk’s Tale, 1. 54. 


wangun (■waug'gmi), n. [Amer. lud.] A place 
for keeping small supplies or a reserve stock; 
especially, the chest in a lumber-camp con- 
taining clothing, shoes, tobacco, etc., which are 
sold to the men, 

wanhopet (won'hop), i\. [< ^lE. wavhopc (= 

MD. wanhoop)] (.wan- + hopc^.'] 1. Lack of 
hope; hopelessness; despair. 

Thanne wex that shrewe in iranhopr nn<1 vnUle haiie 
Iianged hlra-self. Picra Phvioan (fi), v. 

Wei oughte I sterve in u'anhnpc ami 

Chancer, Kniiihl's Tale, 1. 3‘Jl. 


Alle liise disciplis wcren in wanhoj^c ; 

Forto coumforte them ihosu thouote. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (11. 11. T. S.), p. 51. 


2. Vain hope ; delusion. 

Tlie foolyshe . . . of some usurer. 

Chaloncr, tr. of .XIoritc Enconiiinn, II 3 b. {yarc^.) 


waniandf, v. [ME. waniantf, iranyantf, ircni/- 
ande; appar. a noun use of I^EE. woniandj ppr. 
(< AS. wanicndc) of wanicn, irancn, wane; see 
wanc'^. Cf. wa}uon.'] 'Waning; .specifically, the 
waning of the moon, regarded as implying ill 
luck. 

By they kyngis or knyghtis, in care ?o tliaim cast ; 

3 aa, and welde tham iu woo to nonne, in the nanyaml. 

Vork JHayi, p. 121. 


Ho would of lykelyhood bynde them to cartes and bcate 
them, and make theym wed in the noufnncf. 

Sir T, More, Works, ]i. 300. 


waniont (wan'iou), n. [Also wannion, wenion ; 
prob. a later form of wauiand, used in inijircca- 
tious with a vague implication of ill luck or mis- 
fortune.] Awordfound onlyin thoidirnsc.s with 
a wanton, in the wanton, and waniomton pan, gen- 
erally iuteri>retcd to denote some kind of im- 
precation.— with a wanlon. (a) Bad luck to you ; the 
mischief take you, or tlic like. 

Slarry, hang you ! 

Westward with a u-anmn t’ ycl 
Marston, Jon9on,and Chapman, Eastward IIo, HI. 2. 
“ Bide down, with a mischief toyou — hl«lc down trilh a 
■wanton," cried the kins. Scott, rortuncs of yiuel. 

(&) “ Withavcngeauco”; energetically; vehemently; cm* 
phatically; hence, In short ordur; summarily, 
lie should have bce?i at iiomo proachitiir In his dloco«o 
with a uannxon. Latimer, 2d Sermon hef. Edw. VI., If.lO. 


“.Marry pep with a wenion!'’ quod .\rthur*a-Hl:in<l. 

Jtobin Hood and the Tanner (Child's Ijallnih, 2i''X 
Yet considering ulth himself that varcs nonld he wel- 
come where money nanteth, henent icith a wanion to 
his mother’s chamber, and there, Bccklnp about fir odd 
ends, at lengtli fojiiid a little n liNtlo of silver that liis 
mother did use cu&tomat ily to wear on. 

IPtrmhn, Cnve.al for Cursctor«, p. 70. 

Come away, or I’ll fetch thee irith a irattii'U. 

Shak-., IVrlcUs, il. 1. 17. 
I'll toll Ralph a tale in 's oar shaU fetch hhn asain with 
a xcanion. Ilean. and FI., Knight of Ihirnlttp resile, il. 2. 

I sent him out of my company with a watVoit — l uould 
rather have a riller on my porch tlian a fabe Ktmve at my 
elbow. Scott, Ah])ot. 

wankapin (wong'ka-pin), u. [N. Amor, Ind.] 
The water-cliinkapi’n. Al.‘<o yonropin. 
wankle (wau'kl). a. [< ME. wankcl, < AS. wan- 
coJ, woncnl (=r OS. wancal = OIIG. wanrhal, 
MUG. wank(l), unsteady, unstable; cf. OH(t. 
!M1IG. wane, unsteady mov<'ment, doubt, G. 
wank, romovc, change; OIIG, wanchon, MfIG. 
wankot, be unsteady, vacillate, = Ic(d. vakka 
= Sw. vanka, wander about ; connected ■with 
AS. wincian, etc., wink: see wink, whirr, and cf. 
wcnrh.'l AVeak; unstable; not to ho dcpeinlcd 
on. [Xoith. Eng.] 

wanly (won'li), uf/r. [< wan “h -h/i.] In a M'au 
or pale manner; palely. 

wanness (wnu'nos), ii. [< ,A[E. wanucs^r; < 
ivan'^ + The state or appearance of be- 

ing wan; paloncs'?: a sallow, dead, pale color: 
as, the of the cheeks after a fever, 

wannish (won'ish). a, [Early mod. E. ulso 
icanis-Ji ; < waiA + ■ifth'^.'] Somewhat wan; of 
a pale hue. 

The wanish moon, nlilch sheens by nlcht. 

Sitney, p.s, > IH, 

Upon her crest she wore a nanni/ih fire, 

Sprinkled with st.ors, like Aii.»dne'.‘» ti.ir. 

Kraf*, Luinln, i. 

Morning .arises .stormy and pale, 

Xo sun, l>nt a irannieh glare 
In fold upon fold of liueless cloud. 

Teiiny'ion, JIaud, ^I. 1 . 
wanrestful (won-rest'ful), «. [< wini- + resf- 
/»/.] Restloss. [Scotch.] 

An' mny they never learn tlic gacts 
Of ither vile wnnrcst/a’ pets. 

Burif*, Death of Poor ilaille. 

wanrufef, ». [< awn- + Sc. rnfe, rnU) ro//* 
rest; cf. rooi.] Distpuotudo. 


Bot I half mervcll in certaine 
Quhat niakis tli^ this icann{fe. 

Jtobene and Makyne (Child's Ballads, IV, 240). 
wansef (wons), /. [Early mod. E. also wanze; 
< ME. wansen, diminish, decrease, < AS. ivan- 
siaUf diminish; with verb-formative -s, as in 
minsiany decrease (see mincc)j and clnensiaUy 
cleanse (see cleanse), < traa, deficient: see 
aw»c-.] To wane; waste; pine; wither. 

His lively hue of white and red, his cheerfulness and 
strength, 

And .all the things that liked lilin did away at lengtli. 

Golding, tr. of Ovid’s Mctainorph., Hi. {Trench.) 

wanspeedf, w. [^lE. teanspede; < AS, wansped; 
as wan- + speed."] Ill fortune. 

M’liat wliylenes, orirrtnKp<’d<’, wTiTclcs our niynd? 

destruction of Troy {V. E. T. S.), 1. 9327. 
want^t (wont), a. [i^IE., also wont, < Icel. vant, 
ncut. (with reg. Seand. iieut. siifiix -t, as seen 
also in thwart, another word of Seand. origin) 
of vanr, lacking: see wan-, wanc"^.] Lacking; 
doficiout. 

And fyuc iront of fi'fly, quoth Ood, I schal forseto allc. 

Alliterative Poems {ci\. Morris), ii. 740. 

wanti (wont), n. [< ;ME. want, tcontc, lack, de- 
ficiency, indigence, < Icol. rant, want, < iwnit, 
lacking: see ivant^, «.] 1. Lack; deficiency; 

scarcity; dearth, or abseuco of what is needed 
ordesired: as, trant of thought; want of inonoy. 
'Prentices in PnnPa Cl»nrch-ynrd, that scented 
Your im«f of Breton’s books. 

Fletcher, M'lt witliout Money, Hi. -4. 
lie c.ame the first Niglit to Mangcra, but. for imnf of a 
Pilot, did not know* wlierc to look for tlic 'Town. 

dampier. Voyages, I. 12.'>. 

2. A vacant part, place, or space; a vacancy. 

The trants in the wheels of your watcli are a.s useful to 

the motion as tlie niicks or solid p.srts. 

y;oxtcr, Divine Life, I. 10 . 

3. Tlmt wliicli is lacking, Init iicodcd ; tlio 
vacancy caused by the absence of some need- 
ful, important, or desirable thing. 

Vet, to supply tjic ilpe irotif'* of my friend, 

I’ll break a custom. 5/ifiit., 31. of V., 1. 3. C4. 

4. Thostatcof beingwithoutmeuns; poverty; 
penury; indigence. 

An endless Spring of Ago the Oood enjoy, 

M'liero iioitiicr n'orif di»cs pinch, nor i’lenty cloy. 

Cowley, J’ludnric Oilcsi I. 7, 
Ring out the ironf, the e.are, the slti, 

The faitlilc^s coldnc*s of the times. 

Tennyson, In Mcmorlam, cvi. 

5f. A time of need. 

lie went and shed ninny tearp, blessing God tlmt had 
brought him (o nee tbclr fnce<», and admiring the things 
they liatl done in their trnnft*. 

A*. Morton, New England’s Mciiiorlal, p. 112. 
G, That which cannot be (li.spense<l with; a ne- 
cessity. 

Ilnbllual Biiperllultics bccoino actual wantf. 

Paleif, Mor. Plill., \1. 11. 

7. In coal-minhi(f, hixuxo ufi nijt^,S Want of con- 

sideration. See contideration.szS^. 1. Insutficlciicy, 
?c.antlue.^<, denrlli, default, failure. — 3. Requirement, de* 
^)bler.^lum. — 4. Seed, Jxuligenee, etc. (sec poverty), iHs* 

trt't't, Btnilts, 

want! (wont), r. [< ME. wanten, iro«fn», < Icol. 
vanta, want, lack, < vanr, ncut. rant, lacking: 
see irunfi, a.] I. trails. 1. To bo without; bo 
destitute of; luck: ns, to want knowledge or 
judgment; to iruaf food, clothing, or money. 
Many a nmyilc, of wblcli the name I irfint. 

Chaucer, ParHameiit of Tonis 1. 2S7. 
The I.ord our God imnf.* neither Diligence, 

Nor I..ove, nor C.are, nor Ponr, nor Providence. 

Sytrester, (r. of Du B.irl.as’a M’ceks, I. 7. 
As a tiarreii Coxcomb, tlmt wants 
Discourse, Is ever eiitert.alnlng Company out of the last 
Book 

lie itad In. JJthtrege, She M’ould if bIic Could, Iv. 2. 

They iranf many bad qualities wliich abound In the 
others-. Swift, Gulliver’s Tmvels, Hi. 10. 

2. To be deficient in; fall short in; be lack- 
ing in respect of, or to the amount of. 

-\nother will say it (the Eugllsb language] irnntct/i 
Grainmer. Nay, truly, it hath that prni^sc, that It xvauteth 
not Gramnicr : forGraminer It migiU have, but it needs It 
not. .S7r /*. Sidney, Apol, for Poctrle (ed. Arber), p. 70. 

M’e Trnnf nothing now but one Dispatqb more from 
Rome, and then the MiuTiage wil! be solemnized. 

Howell, Letters, I. Hi. 20. 
Trust me. Sir, I tliouglit wc had wanted tlircc miles of 
this house, till you allowed It tome. 

/. irof/on, Complete Angler, p. 50, 

3. To do without; di.spenso with; spare. 

For law, jjhysick, nm! divinUic need so the help of 
tonges and .>>eiencc8 ns thel can not imwf them. 

Aseham (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 10). 
Mlilcli they by thi.s attempt xvere like to loose, and there- 
fore were willing to irunf his presence. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. .'iS. 
Tlio dragoons x\in be crjing for nlc, mul they wniina 
lenat it, and mniinmi iranf It. Scott, Old .Mortality, Iv. 


4. To have occasion for, as something requi- 
site, useful, or proper; require; need. 

31an imnts but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 

Goldsmith, The Heimit. 
Not what we wish, but xvhat we want, 

Ob ! let thy grace supply. jlfcm’cA', Hymii. 

5. To feel a desire for; feel the need of ; wish 
orlougfor; desire; crave. 

I leant more uncles here to welcome me. 

Shak., Ricli.III., Hi. 1. C. 

• The good pope . . . said, with scorn and indignation 
which well became him, tlmt lie tvanted no such prose- 
lytes. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vl. 

If he want me, let him come to me. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

6 . To desire to see, speak to, or do business 
with; desire the presence or assistance of ; de- 
sire or require to do something: as, 3 'ou are 
the very man wc tcant; call me if I am wanted; 
the general irrtHfcd him to capture the battery. 
= Syn. yeed, etc. See lacki, v. t. 

11,'intrans. 1. To be lacking, deficient, or 
absent. 

If ye wanten in thees tweync, 

Tlio worhl is lore. 

Chaucer, Complaint to Pity, 1. 76. 

There shall want 

Nothing to express our shares in your delight, sir. 

Beau, and FL, Tlilcrry and Theodoret, Hi. 1. 
As in bodies, thus iu souls, we find 
Wlmt irnnti# in blood and spirits, swelTd with wind. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 20S. 

2. To fail ; give out; fall short. 

They of the citio fought x'aliantly with Engines, Darts, 
Arrowes: and when Slones wanted, they tlirew Slluer, 
especially molten Silucr. Purcltas, Pilgrimage, p. 402. 

The front looking to the river, tbo' of rare worke for y® 
carving, yet trnnfif of that inagnlflcenco wlHch a jdainer 
and truer designe would have contributed to it. 

Evelyn, Diarj’* Feb. 8, 1&44. 

3 . To Ijo in need; sniTer from lack of soine- 
lliing. 

He cannot iran( tor money. ShaJe., T. of A., lii. 2. 10. 
want-t (wont), )i. [Also troiif; for irniif/, < ME. 
ii'niid, < AS. n mole, nlso in comp. Kanil- 
iryrp, a mole (cf. violchcttip), = G. dial, wotid, 
icoinic = Sw. dial, rniid = Norw. vn>id, vnniid, 
viiiid, voiid, a mole.] Tito mole or moldwarp. 

They foiiml lienrds of decrc feedlnc by tbousniuls, nml 
tbe Conntrie full of stmntfe Conics, liendcil like ones, with 
tile feet of n Jl'n-it, nml tnilo of n Cnt, linulng vnder their 
ciilns a i-niree, into wiiieli they pntlier tliclr meat wlien 
tliey liane llllcd tlieir hodic nl-rond. 

J’urt/inn, rilarimape, p. 779. 
■want-*), II. [Prol). < Icel. riit/r (vn/l-, orig. rniif-) 
= OSw. irniitc, a glove, = Sw. Dan. vtiiilv = D. 
iriiiil, a mitten; cf. OSw. triiidn, wind, involve, 
wrap, = E. iriiid, turn. Cf. OF. irniil (?), pliant, 
liniil, F. jiant = Pr. pan, pnaii = Sp. pnantc = 
J'g. pnantc.^i (pi.) = It. pnanto, prob. < jOj. icon- 
f»A', a glove ; < Tent. Ilcneo (from tbe F. pant) 
E. pantict-, panntict-.'] A glove. Iin}i. i)ict. 
■wa’n’t (want). A colloquial and tnilgar contrac- 
tion of Iran not. 

■wantage (won'tiij), n.- [< trnnfl -t- -n-ye.] De- 
rieieiicy; that wbicli is wanting. 

Inspectors and Oanecra shnll make a detailed return (in 
linplleate) of encli lot inspected, sliowing tlie serial nnm- 
l-er of eaeli stamp nlllxcil tljereto, tlic gauge, iraiita^e, 
jiroof, nml numl-er ot j-roof gallons. 

A’fir Vork Proiluct Pxchau^e Jtrjiort, 1SS3-0, p, 250, 
wanter (wdn'ter), 11 . [< iroiifl -f -f/'l.] 1. Ono 
who wants; ono wlio is in need. 

The irantfrs are despised of God and men. 

Pnrtct, Scourge of Folly, p. 21. (Danes.) 

2. An nnmnnied person wlio wants a mate. • 
Ifalliirctl. [Colloq.] 

Want-CTacet (wdnt'grus), II. [< 100)1(1, + obj. 

pl ace.) A reprobate. 

Want n ivnut-arocr to perfoniie the deede. 

Dan'e.-, Microcosmos, p. 57. (Danes.) 

want-hill (Avout'hil), n. [< want- + him.] A 
inolc-hill. 

M’altcr Eyres, digging imnf-ZuV/jf, S.«. 
dnrrell Pajwrs (In II. ilall’s Society in Elizabethan Age), 
wan-thriven (AVOU-thviv'n), a. [< wan- + 
thriven.] Stunted ; decayed; in a state of do- 
cliiio, [Scotch.] 

wanting (•wdn'ting), p. a. [< + -b'f/-.] 

1. Eoficiciit or Inckiug. 

Thou art weighed in the balances, ami art found 7ra7it- 
ing- Dan. v. 27. 

Each, with streaming Eves, supplies bis Xkn. 

Congreve, Death of Queen Marj'. 
llie young people of oiir time are said to be Ka7i(in7 in 
reverence. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culturo, p. 255. 

2f. Needy; poor. 

You forget yourself: 

I have not seen a gentleman so backward, 

A wanting gentleman. 

Fletcher, M'it without Jfoney, il. 4. 



wanting 

The wanting orphans saw with watery eyes 
Their founders’ charity in dust laid low. 

Di-yden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 274. 

wanting (w6n'ting),^rej;. Except; less; minus. 

Twelve, wanting one, he slew, 

Dnjdcn, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xii. 727. 
•wantless (wont'les), a. [< want^ + -?css.] 
Having no •want; abundant; fruitful. [Bare.] 
Tlie want-less counties, Essex, Kent, 

Surrie. WarneVy Albion’s England, iii. 7. 

wanto (wau'to), n. A reed-buck of xvesteru 
.A-frioa: same as nugor, 1. 
wanton (wou'ton), a. and n. [< ME. wroitoiin, 
tcant-ncn, u-anloweii, wantoscn, .also, vritb loss of 
pp. sufllx -h, irtnilowe, orig. ‘uueduc.atcd, unro- 
strain..’il.’ hcucc ‘licentious, .sportive, playful,’ 
< irrni-, not. -f imi'cn (also i-/owcii), < AS. togcn 
(al-n gelo,//!,), pp. of ledii (pret. feah, pi. higon) 
= Goth, rot/otn, etc., = L. daccrc, draw: see wan- 
and P . 1 ( of which -ton is the pp. reduced). Of. 
JEE. loiloirai, perverse, G. ungczogcn, ill-bred, 
rude, uncivil. Cf. the opposite ME. icci i-iomti. 
well-taught, modest.] I. a. 1. Ill brought up; 
undisciplined; unrestrained; hence, free from 
moral control. 

He . . . associate vnto hym certeyn wanton persones, 
A: betc his mayster. Aatyan, Chron., cxxvii. 

2. Characterized by extreme recklessness, fool- 
hardiness, or heartlessness; malicious; reck- 
lessly disregardful of right or of consequences : 
appUed both to persons and to their acts. 

Tlie tvanton troopers ridint: by 
Have shot my fawn, and it will dye. 

Marvell, Nj’mph Complaining for Death of her Fawn. 

3. "Wild; unruly; loose; unrestrained. 

And take good hede hi wsdom A resoun 

That bi no wantowiw Inujinge thou do noon offence 
To-fore thi souoreyne while he is in presence. 

Babecs Book (C. E. T. S.), p, 27. 
.S!ie, as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dlshevel’d, but in wanton ringlets waved. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 304. 

How does your tongue grow wanton In her praise ! 

Addison, Cato, I. 5. 

4. Playful; sportive; frolicsome. 

All wanton ns a child, skipping and vain. 

ohak., L. L, L. , v. 2. 771. 
Ye valleys low, vhere the mild whispers rise 
Of shades, and icanton winds, and gushing brooks. 

_ _ , d/ifton, Lycidas, 1. 130. 

5. Ram:; luxuriant. 

The quaint mazes In the wanton green. 

Shak., M, y. D., ii. 1. 09. 
Every ungovernable passion grows wanton and luxuri- 
ant in corrupt religions. Bacon, Fable of Dionysius. 

6. Characterized by unrestrained indulgence of 
the natural impulses or appetites; dissolute; 
licentious. 

The proud day, 

Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton aud too full of gawds. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 3. 30. 
jSIen, grog'll imnton by prosperity, 

Study'd new arts of lu.xnry and ease. 

JioKommon, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry, 
iranfon professor and damnable apostate. 

Bungan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i, 

7. Particularly, unchaste; lascivious; libidi- 
nou.«; lustful; lewd. 

Tliou art . . . freward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Lascivious, wanto i. Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 19 . 
A trantan mistress is a common sewer. • 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, i. 2. 
II. n. 1. A pampered, petted creature; one 
spoiled bj- fondness or indulgence; also, a frol- 
icsome, roving.sportive creature; atrifler; used 
sometimes as a teim of endearment. 

Thy parents made thee a wanton with too much cocker- 
ing- Byly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 30. 

Shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker’d-silken wanton, brave our fields? 

Shak., K, John, v. 1. 70. 

2 A lewd person ; a lascivious man or wo- 
man. 

If ye be set on pleasure, or disposed to wantons, ye shall 
have ministers enough to be furtherers and instnimenta 
of It. Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

•wanton (won'ton), v. [< wanton, «.] 1. in- 

truns. 1, To revel; frolic unrestrainedly; 
sport. 

When, like some childish wench, she loosely wantoning 
With tricks and giddy turns seems to inisle the shore. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 174, 
Nature here 

Wanton'd as in her prime. Milton, P. L., v. 294.* 
Her cap-strings wantoned in front of her in the rising 
wjud. Mrs. Oliphant, ilay, iii. 

2. To sport or dally in lewdness; sport las- 
civiously. 
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II. irans. If. To make wanton. 

If he does win, it wantons him with over-plus, and enters 
him into new ways of expence. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 58. 
2. To spend or waste in wantouness. 

Hee wantons away liis life foolishly that, when he is 
well, will take physick to make liim sick. 

Bp. Hall, Defeat of Cruelty. 

■wantonheadt. wantonhoodt (-n-on'ton-bed, 
-bud), «. [< ME. wantounhedc; < wanton -I- 

-Jtcttd, -liood.J Wantonness. 

Wantoningl (won'ton-ing), II. [Verbal u. of 
wanton, v.j The act of playing the wanton, 
■wantoning^ (won'ton-ing), n. [< wanton -1- 
-ing'^.'] A wanton ; a dallier. 

Dut, since, I saw it painted on fame’s wings 
Tlic Muses to be woxen wantoninys. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, I. ii. 34. 

wantonizet (won'ton-Tz), v. i. [< wanton -(- 
-!-e.] To frolic; sport; dallj-; wanton. 

Tliat broad and glaring ^vay wherein 
Wild sinners find full space to wantonize. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 72. 
wantonly (won'ton-li), adv. [< loanion + 

In a wautou maimer. Specifically— (a) Recklessly; 
unadvisedly; thonghtlesslj*; without rcgaid for right or 
consequences. 

A plague so Httlc to be fear’d 
As to be wantonly incurr’d. 

Cowper, Mutual Forbearance. 
No nation will wantonly go to war with another if it has 
nothing to gain thereby. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. ^9. 
(6) Frolicsomely; sportfully; gaily; playfully ; carelessly. 
How sweet these solitarj' places are! how wantordy 
The \vind blows through the leaves, and courts and plays 
with/em! Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. 4. 

(c) Lewdly ; lasciviotisb*. 

wantonness (won'tpn-nes), v. [< ME. wan- 
towncsse; < wanton + -ne$$.'] 1. The state or 
character of being wanton, in any sense. 
Somwhat he llpsed for his tcantoumesse. 

To make his English swete upon his tonge. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 204, 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold 
Than tliec with tmwfonnm. 

Shak., M. W. ofW., iv. 4. 8. 
ITrtnfonnm and lnxur>', the wonted companions of 
plenty, grow up ns fast. 3[iUon, Hist. Eng., iii. 

2. A wanton or outrageous act. 

It were n wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof. Wordsivorth, Excursion, i. 

wantrustt, n. [< ME. wantrust (= MD. n*a?i- 
troost)', < wan- + trnsO-, q. v.] Distrust. 

0 wantrust! fill of fals stispeccioun. 

Chaucer, Manciple’s Talc, 1. 177. 

wantsomet (wont'sum), a. [< ME, wantsum; 

< want^ + -50MIC.1 Poor; needy. Ormuhm, 

1 . 14824 . ’ 

■wantwit) (wont'wit), «. [< wanfl, v., + obj. 

W(f.] One destitute of wit or sense; a fool. 

Such a want-wit sadness makes of me 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

Shak., M. of V,, i. l. C. 
■wantyl (won'ti), n. ; pi. wantics (-tiz). [Ori- 
gin uncertain.] A leather tie or rope; a short 
wagon-rope; a rope used for binding a load 
upon the back of a beast. [Local, Eng.] 
■wanty^t (won'ti), pi. wantics (-tiz). [Dim. 
of tcantS,'] A mole; a moldwarp. 

Some creatures, albeit they be alwaics covered within 
the gi’ound, yet live and breath nevertheless, and namely 
the icanty or mold-warpcs. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, ix. 7. (Encyc. Diet.) 

wanwitf, n. [ME. wamcit (= G. toahmvitz = Sw. 
vanvett = Dan. vanvid) ; < wan- + wit.'] Lack of 
sense; foolishness. 

Schild me from pcin of hclle pit, 

Tlmt I liaue dcserimd thorow wan-ut’fc. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 160. 
wanyt, v. A Middle English form of wanc^, 
wanyandf, n. Same as waniand. 
wanzef, v. i. See wansc. 

wapi (wop), V . ; pret. and pp. wapped, ppr. wap- 
ping. [< ilE. wappen; cf. whap, whop, and 
qtiap'^,quop^.] I, trans. 1. To strike; knock; 
heat; wallop; drub. [Colloq.] 

^Vliy, either of my boys could wap him with one hand. 

Thackeray. 

2. To flap; flutter. [Scotch.] 

There 's nae a cock in a* the land 
But has rcappit its wings and crawn. 

Glasgerian (Allingham's Ballad-book), p. 3C1. 

3. To toss or throw quickly. [Scotch.] 

Tak a halter in thy hose. 

And o’ thy purpose dinna fail; 

But wap it o’er the Wanton’s nose. 

Lochmahen Harper (Child’s Ballads, VI. 4). 
,11. intrans. To flutter; flap the wings; move 
violently. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

■wapl (wop), ». [<ME. wappe; < wapt, a.] A 

smart stroke ; a blow. [Obsolete or provincial.] 


■wapiti 

The werlti ^v.-uines at a wappe, and the wedire gloumes. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Slorris), Gloss., p. 209. 

When he stvake ane npon the hack, 

The swiftest gae his head a wap. 

Leesome Brand (Child’s Ballads, II. 343). 
wap^t (wop), V. t. [< ME. wappen (also comp. 
atwappen, hiwappen), lap or wrap, wrap up (per- 
haps confused with wrappen, wiappen, wrap, 
lap): seo wrap, lap3.2 To wrap; tie; bind. JSal- 
liwell. 

wap2 (wop), n. [Also wapp, wop; < wap^, a.] 
1 . A bale or bundle, as of bay or straw. [Scotch 
and North. Eng.] — 2. A shroud-stopper. — 3. 
A pendant with a thimble in one end through 
which runniug rigging is led. 
wapSf (■'vop), V. i. [< MB. wappen, hark; cf. 
waff^ and y«p.] To hark; yelp. 
iVappynge or baffyng as howndys. Prompt. Pare. 
’Tis the little wapping of small dogs that stirs up the 
cruel mastives. 

C. Mather, Discourse on Witchcraft (ed. 1GS9), p. 24. 
wapacut (wop'.a-kut), n. [NL. as specific name 
wapacntliu ; < Amer. Ind. (Cree) wapacuthu, wa- 
pow-lceetlio (also icapohoo), a white owl : a name 
applied hy Pennant and Latham to a kind of owl 
described in the manuscript notes of Mr. Hutch- 
ins, who resided on Severn river, near Hudson’s 
Bay.] A large white spotted owl, about 2 feet 
long and without ear-tufts, believed to he the 
common snowy owl, Nyctea scandiaca. See cut 
under snow-owl. 

wapen, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
weapon. 

wapenshaw (wop'n-sba), n. [Sc., also waxJ- 
jicnsliaw, wapinschaw, etc., lit. ‘weapon-show,’ 
< wapen (a form of weapon) -I- shaxc.) A show 
or refflew of persons under arms, formerly made 
at certain times in every district. Tliese exhibi- 
tions or meetings were not designed for military exercises, 
but only to show that the lieges were properly provided 
with arms. Thename has been revived in some quarters 
in Great Britain, and applied to the periodic.al gatherings 
of the volunteer corps of a more or less wide district for 
review, inspection, shooting competitions, etc. [Scotch.] 
We went to the field of war, 

And to the weapon-sliaw. 

Up and irar Them A', Willie (Child’s Ballads, VII. 205). 

'wapensha’w (wop'n-sha), v. i. To bold or at- 
tend a w.apeushaw.' [Scotch.] 
wapenshatving (wop'n-sbd-ing), n. [= D. wa- 
pienschonwing; as wapenshaw + -iiiyl.] Same 
as wapenshaw. 

But thir ridings and viappenshawings, my leddy, I hae 
nae no broo o’ them ava. Scott, Old Mortality, vii. 

■wapentake (wop 'n -tak), n. [< ME. wapen- 
iakc, wepenfahe, < AS. wapcngetiec, wiepentac, 
a district, a wapentake (AL. wapentac or wap- 
entagium), adapted from Icel. vapnatah, < vap- 
na, gen. pi. of vapin, a weapon (= AS. wsepen 
= E. weapon), + -tak, a taking bold, a grasp- 
ing, esp. a grasp in wrestling (used of the con- 
tact of weapons), < taka, take, grasp, seize, 
touch: see weapon and take, and cf. wapenshaw.] 
Formerly, in certain counties of northern, 
eastern, and midland England, a division or 
subdivision of a shire, generally corresponding 
to a hundred in other counties. The term seems 
to have been originally applied to the armed assemblies 
of freemen ; and there is possibly an allusion to a practice 
of taking up or “toncliing” the arms. Wapentake is still 
a territorial division in Yorkshire. 

It is written tlint King Allured, or Alfred, who then 
raigned, did devide the realme into shires, and the shires 
into hundrethes, and the hundrethes into rapes orwapen- 
takes, and the wapentakes into tithinges, Soe tliat tenn 
tithinges made an hundretlie, and five made a lathe or 
wapentake. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

The wapentake is found only in the Anglian districts. 
... To tile nortli of these districts the shires are divided 
into wards, and to the south into hundreds. Hence the 
wapentake may be a relic of Scandinavian occupation. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 45. 
wapiti (wop'i-ti), n. [Also wappiti, wapite, wap- 
pitc; < Amei’. Ind. (Cree) wapitik, ‘white deer,’ 
said to designate the Eocky Mountain goat, 
Haploceros montanus; used as E., and also in 
the NL. form Cervus wapiiti, hy B. S. Barton, in 
1809, for the animal defined.] The North Amer- 
ican stag or oik, Cervus canadensis, which is the 
North American representative of the stag or 
red deer of Em'ope, and resembles tlie latter, 
though it is much larger aud of a stronger make, 
being one of the largest living representatives 
of the family Cervida;. Wapiti is chiefly a book •name 
of this deer, which has geneially been known since about 
1809 as the elk — a name applied in Europe to a very differ- 
ent animal, corresponding to that called moose in North 
America. (See efA-i (with cut), inoo^c, sfoi;.) Tlie full-grown 
male wapiti inny exceed a height of 10 hands at the with- 
ers, and acquiic a weight of more than 1,000 pounds, 
thoiigli not averaging over COO ; the form is short for its 
stature. Tlie coat is somfc shade of yellowish-gray or 
hrownish-gi-ay, darkening to chestnut-brown on the head, 

) 
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neck, and limbs, eren blackcnintc on the belly; on the 
nimp is a white patch bordered with black and extending 
into the i-Toin; the tail Is extremely short. The antlers 
are verv long, wth comparatively slender, cylindric, and 
regularly curved beam, giving off in front the brow- and 
bez-antlcrs close together, the royal at end of first third 



of the beam, a large sur-royal at end of second third, and 
then forking dichotomously (only exceptionally acquiring 
any pahnation like the ciown of the European stag). A 
pair of good-sized antlers may weigh, with the skull, 50 
or 60 pounds, measure 4 or 5 feet along the curve of the 
beam, and spread 3 or 4 feet apart The venison is well 
flavored and highly nutritious. The wapiti has inhabited 
North America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
Me.xico to about 57® in the interior ; but it has been hunted 
out of nearly all its range, and is now found chiefly in the 
Rocky 3Iountain region of the United States, especially 
of the Upper Missouri and Yellowstone rivers. It is 
gregarious, goes in herds or droves sometimes of many 
hundreds, is slaughtered with little difficulty, and would 
soon become e.xtinct were no measures taken for its pres- 
ervation. 

■wappato (wop'n-to), n. [Also waputoo; < Ore- 
gon Ind. wapaioo, wajypatoo (!)•] Tlie tuljers 
of Sagittayia mriabilis. Tlie Indians of Oregon 
use them as food. 

•wappet, V. An obsolete spelling of wap'^. 
■wappent, «. Same as wapen. 

"wappenedt, «. A spurious (orperbaps obscene) 
word oooun'ing only in tbe following passage. 
It has been coujeotured to be a misprint for 
weeping. 

This yellow slave [gold] 

Will knit and break religions. . . . This is it 
That makes the ^vappen'd widow wed again. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 38. 

wappenshaw, n. See leapcnslmo. 

■wappert (wap'er), v. i. [Freq. of see 

wapi-, wavcA.'] To move tremulously; totter; 
blink. 

But still he stode his face to set awrye, 

And wappering tumid up his white of eye. 

Mir. for Mags. {Imp. Did.') 

■wapper-eyedt (wap'er-id), a. [< wapper -b cyei 
-t- Blear-eyed; blinking. 

A little waj^cr-eyed eonstable, to -vvink and blink at 
small faults. Middleton, Black Book, p. B2S. 

wapper-jaw (wap'er-ja), u. 1. Awry mouth. 
JJnllhoeU. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A proieoting un- 
der-jaw. [Colloq., U. S.] 
wappet (wap'et), n. [Of. loonS.] a. our-dog. 
BuUmetl. [Prov. Eng.] 

Wappineert (wop-i-ner'), n. [Var. of *Wap- 
pingeer for TVappmger, q. v.] A man of Wap- 
ping, a district of London along tbe Thames, 
near the Tower. 

In kennel sowe’d o’er head and ears 
Amongst the crowding Wappineers. 

D’Urfey, Colin's Walk, ii. (Davies.) 
Wappineer tar, a w.aterman from Wapping Old Stairs ; 
hence, a fresh-water sailor ; a landlubber. 

Flip, The Comniadore, a most illiterate Wappineer-Tar, 
hates the Gentlemen of the Navy, gets drunk witlrliis 
Boates-Crew, and values himself upon the Brutish Man- 
agement of tlie Navy. 

C. Shadivell, Humours of the Nax'j’, Dramatis Persona;. 
Wappingerf (wop'ing-er), n. [< TFujijiinp -f 
-ei'l.] A man of Wapping, London. 

He W.a5 a thorough-paced traitor, .and looked upon to be 
pajTiinster of the mob ; a Wappinger, and good at muster- 
ing seamen. -Roarer A'orf/t, Examen, p. 585. (Danes.) 

wapplerite (■wop'ler-it), n. A hydrated, arse- 
nate of calcium and magnesium, found at Joa- 
chirastlial in minute ^Yhite crystals, 
waps (wops), )i. A dialectal variant of tcasj). 
wapynf, An obsolete form, of weajfou. 
war^ (war), )i. [Early mod. E. ivarrc; < IVIE. 
wer, %cerr. were, werre, weorre, w)jrre, < late AS. 
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werre (also cited in AL. as in comp, war- 
scot), < OF. werre, guerre, F. guerre = Pr. gucr- 
ra, gerra = Sp. Pg. It. guerra, war, < ML. wcr~ 
ra, war, < OHG. werra, vexation, strife, contro- 
versy, confusion, broil (= 3klD. iccrrc s= MLG. 
werre, strife, war, hostility), < werrau (fir-wer- 
ran), MHG. werren (ver-werren), G. wirren (rcr- 
wirren), confuse, entangle, embroil, = MD. 
vjcrren (ver-werren), embroil, entangle; akin to 
E.tcor^e: see worse, and cf. war^, ult. a var. of 
worse. The F. guerre appears in the phrase 
nnm dc guerre, and tbe Sp. in the dim. guerrilla. 
Hence war^, v., warray, warrior, etc.] 1. A 
contest bewoen nations or states {international 
war), or between parties in the same state {civil 
war), carried on b}' force of arras, international 
or public war is ahvaj's understood to be authorized by 
the sovereign powers of the nations engaged in it; when 
it is carried into the territories of the antagonist it is 
called an aggressive or ojfensive war, and when carried 
on to resist such aggression it is called d^ensivc. Certain 
“usages or rights of war have come to be generally recog- 
nized and defined under the name of the Laws of War, 
which in general (but subject to somehumane restrictions 
whicli in recent times have been greatly increased) pemiit 
the destruction or capture of armed enemies, the destruc- 
tion of property likely to be serviceable to them, the stop- 
page of all their channels of trafllc, and the appropriation 
of everything in an cnemy^s country necessary for the 
support and subsistence of the invading army. On the 
other hand, though an enemy inaybestarved into surren- 
der, wounding, except in battle, mutilation, and all cruel 
and wanton devastation are contrary to the usages of war, 
as are also bombarding an unprotected town, tlie use of 
poison in any way, and torture to extort information from 
an enemy: but-it is admitted that an enemy may be pnt 
to death for ceilain acts which are in themselves not crim- 
inal, and it may be even highly patriotic and praiseworthy, 
but are injurious to the invaders, such as firing on the in- 
vaders although not regularly enrolled in an organized 
military force, or seeking to impair the invaders' lines of 
communication. 

“After this icerr," quod slio, “God send vs pece.” 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 000. 

Learning and art, and especially religion, weave ties 
that make war look like fratricide, as it is. 

Emerson, War. 

2. A state of active opposition, hostility, or con- 
test ; as, to be at war (that is, engaged in ac- 
tive hostilities). 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war. 

Shale., Sonnets, xlvi. 

A wounded thing with a rancorous cry, 

At war with myself and a wretched race. 

Tennyson, Maud, x. 2. 

3. Any kind of contest or conflict; contention; 
strife: as, a wordy — 4. The profession of 
arms; the art of war. 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, noitlier 
shall they learn war any more. Isa. ii. 4. 

irar is our bus'ness, but to whom is giv'n 
To die, or triumph, that determine lienv’n ! 

Pope, Iliad, x.xiL 171. 

5. Forces; army. Compare [Poetical.] 

O’er the embattled ranks the waves return 
And overwhelm their war, Milton, P. L., xii. 214. 
In this array the war of either side 
Through Athens passed with military pride. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 101. 

6. Warlike outfit. 

His Complement of Stores, and total War. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 
[War is sometimes used in the plural form with the same 
signification as it has in the singular. 

I'll to the Tuscan wars. Shak., All’s Well, ii. 3. 290.} 

Articles of war. See articfe.— Austro-PrusBian war, 
the war waged by Prussia, Italy, and some minor Ger- 
man states against Austria, the states of South Ger- 
many, Saxony, Hanover, etc., in 18CC. It resulted in 
tlie victor}' of the former, the dissolution of the Ger- 
manic confederation, the replacing of Austria by Prus- 
sia in the hegemony of Germany, laige additions to Prus- 
sian territory, and the cession to Italy of Yenetia by Aus- 
tria. — Broad-seal war. See troad-seaL— Buck-shot 
war. See 6McA--s/<of.— Civil war, a war between different 
factions of a people or between different sections of a coun- 
tr}'. Specifically — (a) In Rom. hist., the war between Sulla 
and Marius (commencing 88 b. c.) or that between Pom- 
pey and Cjesar (commencing 49 B, c.). (&) In Eng. hist., 
the war of the great rebellion. See rebellion, (c) In 
U. S. hist., the war of secession. See secession . — Contra- 
band of war. See contraband goods, under contraband, 
— Council of war. See council . — Crimean war. See 
Crimean.— Custom Of War, declaration of war, De- 
partment of War, effeir of war. See custom, declara- 
tion, etc.— Eighty years’ war, the contest between 
, Spain and the Netlierlands, e.xtending with intermissions 
from about 1508 to the recognition by Spain of Dutch 
independence in 1648. — Franco-Gennan war, or Fran- 
CO-Prussian war, the war between France and Ger- 
many in 1870-1, ending in the defeat of the former, tlie 
cession to Germany of Alsace-Lorraine, and the formation 
of the modem German empire, — French and Indian 
war, a war waged by Great Britain and its American colo- 
nies against lYance and Indian allies, 1754-63, ending 
in the acquisition of Canada and the Mississippi region by 
Great Britain: it was a part of the “Seven Years’ War." 
— Holy war, a war waged with a religious purpose : as, 
the holy wars of the Crusaders; a Mohammedan holy war 
against the infidels.— Honors Of War. See honor.— 
Hundred years’ war, the series of wai's between Eng- 
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land and France, about 1S3S-14.53. The English, generally 
victors in these wars down to about 1430 (Cr6cy, Poitiers, 
Agincourt, etc.), and rulers of a great part of France, were 
finally expelled entirely, except from Calais, which they 
retained for about a century longer. — Inexpiable war. 
See niejTJiafcfe.— Italian war, the war of 1859 waged 
by France and Sardinia against Austria. It resulted in 
the defeat of the latter, its cession of Lombardy to Sar- 
dinia, and eventually in the constitution of the kingdom 
of Italy. — Jugurthine war. See J^uyuri/tnu’.— King 
George’s war, in ATuer. hist,, the war waged by Gre.at 
Britain and its American colonies against France and 
Indian allies, being the American phase of the War of the 
Austrian Succession (1741-8). — King Philip’s War, in 
Amer. hist., the war bet\>een the New England colonists 
and the confederated Indians under the lead of Philip 
(1675-C). — King William’s war, in Amcr. hist., the war 
waged by Great Britain and its colonies against France 
and Indian allies, being the American phase of the contest 
between various European pouers against Louis XIV. of 
France (lGSO-97). — Latin war, in hoin. hid., the war 
between Rome and the Latin League, 340-333 B. c., ending 
in the subjection of the latter. — Man of war. Sco man. 
— Marsic war. See social irar.— Meccan war, the 
war between the United States and Mexico, 1S4C-8, eiuling 
in the defeat of the latter, and its cession of California and 
other large territories to the Ignited States, — Mithridatlc 
wars, tbe wars between Rome and Mithridates the Great 
of Pontus in the first half of the first centur}’ B. c., terminat- 
ing in the overthrow of Mithridates by Ponipey about 65 b. c. 
— Napoleonic wars, a general name for the wars waged 
by France with various nations, dating from Napoleon’s 
campaigns in Italy in 1706 to his final overthrow in 1815. 
—Peasants’ wax. See jjea^ant.— Peloponnesian war. 
See Pc?oj;onnerifln.— Peninsular war. See peninsular. 
— Pequot war, in Amer. hist., the war between the New 
England colonists and the Pequot Indians of Connecticut 
in 1637.— Persian wars, in Gr. hist., the wai-s between 
Persia and Greece in the first half of the fifth centur}’ 
B. c., of which the chief episodes were Marathon (490 n c.) 
and the unsuccessful invasion of Greece by Xerxes (Ther- 
raopylm, Salamis, Plaitea).— Private war. Seeprtrafe.— 
Punic wars. See Punfe.— Queen Anne's war, in Amer. 
hist., the war waged by Great Britain and its colonies 
against France and Indian allies, being the American 
phase of the IV’ai- of the Spanish Succession (1701-13)-— 
Revolutionary war, in U. S. hist., same as IFar of the 
American Pevdution. — Eusso-Turkisb WOTS, wars be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. The principal in moaern times 
were those (a) of 1828-9, ending in the defeat of Turkey; 
(5) of 1853-0 (see Crimean) ; (c) of 1877-8, between Russia 
and its allies (Rumania, etc.) and Turkey, resulting iq the 
defeat of Turkey and the reconstruction of southeastern 
Europe.— Sacred wars, in Gr. hist., wars against certain 
Greek states which liad been adjudged guilty of sacrilege 
by the Amphictyonic Council : as, the sacred irar against 
Phocis (ending 340 B.C.). — Saltpeter war. saltpeter. 

— Samnite wars, three wars waged by Rome against the 
Samnites and other Italians, (a) 343-341 B. C.,(&) 320-304 
B. c,, (c) 298- 290 B. c., ending m the triumph of Rome.— ^ 
Schleswig-Holstein wars, wars between Denmark and 
the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein (with allies). They 
cunmicnced in 1848 and ended in 1864, when Prussia and 
Austria defeated tlie Danes and occupied the duchies, 
which were eventually annexed by Pi ussia.— Secretary 
at War, Secretary of War. See secretary.— seven 
weeks’ war, or seven days’ war, the Austro-Pi-ussian 
war of 1800.— Seven years’ war. See Silesian wars.— 
Silesian wars. See iSiVcrian.— Sinews of war. See 
rincir.— Sloop of war. See rioopi.— Smalkaldlc war. 
See 5^7ua?itaMj’c.— Social war. See social. The name 
is also given to the war between Athens and her former 
allies about 358-355 B. c. — Thirty years’ war. See 
thirty.— To declare war. See declare.— To make war. 
See mn^rci.— Trojan war. See Projart.— Tug of war. 
See twy.— War measures, a general title for acts passed 
by the United States Congi*ess and orders made by the 
President during the civil war, 1801-5, which became 
necessary toils prosecution, though not expressly author- 
ized by the Constitution, as the Confiscation Acts, the Le- 
gal Tender Acts, the ordering of drafts for the military 
service, the emancipation of slaves, etc.— War of 1812 , 
the war between Great Britain and the United States in 
1812-15. — War of Liberation, specifically, the war un- 
dertaken hy Germany in 1813, with the aid of Russia, Great 
Britain, and other allies, to free Germany and other parts 
of Europe from the rule or influence of Napoleon and the 
Frencln— War of secession. See scewsfon.— War of the 
American Revolution. See revolution . — War of the 
rebellion. Same as war of secession.— powers, 
powers exercised during or because of war ; specifically, 
the powers exercised in time of war by the President of 
the United States as commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States and of the militia of the several 
States wlien called into actual service.— Wars of succes- 
sion. See 5-Mcc6wrion.— Wars of the French Revolution, 
the wars growing out of the French Revolution, waged hy 
Austria, iT'ussia, etc., against Fi-ance, and commencing in 
1792.— Wars Of the Roses. Seero^eh— Wartotheknife. 
See knife. 

war^ (Tvar), v . ; pret. and pp. ivarrcd, ppr. war- 
ring. [< ilE. werren, weorren, werrien (= !MI). 
MLG. woTcn), war ; from the noun. (if. wai- 
I. inirans. 1. To make or carry on war; 
carry on hostilities; fight. 

And the hethen peple ihaiwerreden on thekyngoMo}'nc 
often sillies foughten withe the crystene. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 24. 

Why should I ivar without the walls of Ti'oy? 

Shak., T. and C., i. 1, 2. 

2. To contend; strive violently; he in a state 
of opposition. 

Lusts which war against the soul. 1 Pet. ii. 11. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we liavc 

To war with evil? 

Tennyson, The Lotos Eatere, Chorlc Song. 

II. trails. 1. To make tvar upon; oppose, 
as in tvar ; contend against. 
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Lykwayes -wo sould keep the vouales of the original, 
Quherin the north uarres the south; from retineo, the 
north retine, the south retain. 

.4. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. S.), p. 20. 

Ix)ve unci Ambition in their glory sat , . . 

Warring each other. Daniel, Civil Wars, viii. 
2. To carry on, as a contest. 

That thou by them mightest war n good warfare. 

1 Tim. i. 18. 

war- (war), a. [Sc. also wanr; < ME. warrcj 
tarre, tner, a later form, after OFries. woroj 
irjVrf/, worse, of Icel. verri, a. (vcrr, adv.) = Dan. 
rzrrre = Sw. liirrc, of ME. worse, E. worse: see 
fror^r.] Same as worse. [Now onlj' Scotch, 
commonly* misspelled wanr.'] 

HiL'y saj II': the world is much war then it uont. 

Spender, Shep. Cal., September. 

ilurder niul wanr than murder. Scott. 

war- ('war), r. t. [Sc. also wanr; < war'^,a.'] To 
defeat; wor^^t. [Scotch.] 

It w.as :i paper of great significance to the plea, and we 
were to lie tenured lor want o’t. Scott, Antiquary, ix. 

War^t,^.aud r. AlMiddleEnglishformoftUrtrci. 
war*t, V. A ^fiddle English form of were. 
waratah (wa'ra-ta), n. [Also warratan.'] 1. 
A stout erect Australian shnib, Tclopea specio- 
sissima, also T. oreades, of the Profeaceic, bear- 
ing dense heads, some 3 inches broad, of bril- 
liant crimson flowers. It is sometimes grown 
in greenhouses, but is not easily cultivated, — 
2. A variety’ of the common camellia, t\'ith 
flowers resembling those of Anemone; ane- 
mone-flowered camellia, 
war-ax (war'aks), n. Same as hattic-ax. 
warbeetle (war'bG'''tl), n. Same as warhle^, 3. 
warble^ (war'bl), r. ; pret. and pp. warbled, ppr. 
warbling. [< ME. wcrblcn, < OF. werbJer, quaver 
with the voice, speak in a high tone, < MHG. 
^wcrbclcn, G. wirbeJUf warble, lit. turn, whirl, 
freq. of JIHG. ivcrben (werven) = OHG. werban 
(tverfan), turn, twist, move, be busy about, per- 
form, = OS. hwcrbhanf move hither and thither, 
= AS. hwcorfan, turn, move: see whorve, wharf, 
and cf. whirl, wharJ, tvhorl.'] 1. intrans. 1. To 
sing with trills and quavering, or melodious 
turns, as a bird; carol or sing with sweetly 
tiilling notes. 

Warble, child ; make passionate my sense of hearing. 

Sliak., L. L. L, ili, 1. 1. 

Birds on the branches warbling. Milton, P. L., vilh 2G4, 

2. To sound ^^h^atingly, or with free, smooth, 
and rapid modulations of pitch ; quaver. 

Such strains ne’er wnrble in the linnet's throat. 

Gag, Shepherd’s Week, Wednesday, 1. 3. 

The stream of life warbled through her heart as a brook 
sometimes warbles through a pleasant little dell. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 

3. To yodel, [U. S.] 

IL irons. 1. To sing or utter with quaver- 
ing trills or turns; as, to ivarblc a song. 

She gan againe in melodic to melt, 

And many u note she warbled wondrous wel, 
Gasemgne, Philomene (Steele Glas, etc., ed. Arber, p. 89). 
If she be right invoked with warbled song, 

Milton, Coraus, 1. 854. 

2. To describe or celebrate in song. 

0 Father, grant I sweetly warble forth 
Vnto our seed the World's renowned Birth. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bnrtas’s Weeks, i. 1. 
Or would 5 ’ou have me turn a sonnetteer, 

And warble those brief-sighted eyes of hers? 

Tennyson, Queen Ifary, Hi. 6. 

warble^ (war'bl), n. [< ^lE. wcrble, < OF. wer- 
ble, a warble, warbling; from the verb.] A 
strain of clear, rapidly uttered, gliding tones; 
a trilling, flexible melody; a carol; a song; 
any soft sweet flow of melodious sounds. 

The well-timed warble of her nightly sorrow. 

Shah., Lucrcce, 1. 1080. 

Wild bird, whose warble, Ifquid sweet, 

Bings Eden through the budded quicks. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixx.wiii. 
Quiet as any water-sodden log 
Stay’d in the wandering warble of a brook. 

Tennyson, Last Tournament. 

warble- (war'bl), v. t. and i. ; pret. and pp. 
warbled, ppr. warbling. [Sc. also warplc ; < 
^lE. ^icerblen, turn, whirl (?), ult. same as 
warble"^, q. v.] In falconry, to cross the wings 
upon the back. 

warble^ (war'bl), n. [Also worrnil, wormnl, 
warnlc, xcornil, wornal, also assimilated wabble, 
and dim. warblet; cf. equiv. warbeetle, unCi the 
adj. worhitten, said of timber pierced by the 
larvm of insects; orig. form uncertain no 
early instances appearing; perhaps connected 
with!ME. war, pus, humor. Some of the forms 
indicate simulation of «Jorm.] 1. Asmall, hard 
swelling on the back of a horse, produced by 
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the galling of the saddle. — 2. A tumor on the 
back of cattle or deer, produced by the larva of 
a bot-fly or gadfly. — 3. An insect or its larva 
which produces warbles. Alsoioarbeefle. Com- 
pare wabble*^. 

warble-fly (war'bl-fll), «. A fly whose larva 
produces warbles. Thus, Hypodenna hovis is the war- 
ble-fly of the ox. Synonymous in part with The 

latter word, however, is applied to all (Estridee. 

warbler (war'bler), «- [< warhW^ + -erl.] 1. 
One who or that which warbles; a singer; a 
songster. 

In lulling strains the feathered warblers woo, 

Tickell, On Hunting, 

Dull Chaucer, the first warbler. Tennyson, Fair Women. 

2. Specificall 3 % any oue of a great number of 
small oscine passerine birds, or dentirostral 
insessoi'ial birds, of different families and many 
different genera, of both the Old World and the 
New. Especially — (a) A bird of the group composing the ’ 
family Sylviidee, or Old World warblers, with scarcely any 
representatives in America. This Is one of the most exten- 
sive and varied groups of its grade in ornithology, now 
generally rated as only a subfamily (5>/fwt7n/B) of Turdidfe. 
Tlieac warblers are all sniall, active, sprightly birds, and 
manyare remarkable for theclearness, sweetness, and flexi- 
bility of theirsong. Ajnongtypicalwarblersof the subfam- 
ily SylvUn/e may be noted the species of Sylvia, the lead- 
ing genus, as the blackcap and whitethroat ; oiMelizophi- 
lus, as the Dartford warbler ; of Jtegulus, as the goldcrest ; 
of Pkylloscopus, as the willow-warbler ; of Aedon, as the 
rufous warbler; of Hypolais, as the icterine warbler; of 
Acrocephalus, as the reed- or sedge-warbler; of Locus- 
tella, as tlie grasshopper-warbler; of Cettia, as Cetti’s 
warbler. Besides these, the accentor or hedge-sparrow, 
the niglitingale (Daulias Ittscinia), the redbreast {Erytha. 
cast rubectila), the bluethroat, redstart, whihehat, stone- 
chat, etc., have been brought under the definition of tcor- 
bler, ns members of the sylviine group, (h) In the United 
States, a bird of a different family, the American warblers, 
Dendroecidte or Mniotiltidic, a smaller and more com- 
pact group than the SylvitdsB, though the species are still 
very numerous and diversified. Few of them are noted 
for musical ability. Tlie leading representatives of the 
American warblers are the numerous wood-warblers of 
the genus Dendrceea ; the worm-eating warblers, Helmin- 
themsand Uelminthophaga; the creeping warblers, Mnio^ 
iilia and Parula; the ground-warblers, as Oeothlypis; the 
chat, Jeteria; the water-thrushes, Scmrws; thelly-catching 
warblers, Myiodioctes, Setophaga, and many others of trop- 
ical America. 

3. In bagpipe music, an appoggiahira, or similar 
melodic embellisliment. 

In the music performed upon this Instrument [the bag- 
pipe] the players introduce among the simple notes of the 
tune a kind of appoggiatura, consisting of a great number 
of rapid notes of peculiar embellishment, which they term 
warblers. Encyc. Drit., III. 235. 

Adelaide’s warbler, Dendrceea adelaida (Baird, 1805), 
the representative in Porto Bico of Grace’s and of the 
yellow-throated warbler.— African warblert (Latham,' 
1783), the type species of the genus Sphenceacus, S. afri- 
canus. Also called spotted ydlow fiycatcher by Latham, 
formerly Museicapa a/ra, Motaeitla or Sylvia a/ricana, 
etc., and also placed in the genus Drymceca by some 
autliors.— Alpine warblert (Latham, 1783), a kind of 
hedge-warbler. Accentor alpinus, of central and southern 
Europe, occasionally found in Great Britain. Tins bird 
was also called collared stare by Latham the same year, 
having been described by Scopoli in 1769 as Stumus 
coffari^,— Aquatic warbler (Latlmm, 1783), one of tlie 
reed-warblers, probably Acroccp/iafMS aquaticus: formerly 
called -Si/lrfa or Salicaria or Calamodyta aqttatica.— AU“ 
dubon’s warbler, Dendrceea auduhoni, the western rep- 
resentative of the yellowrump or myrtle-bird, and equally 
abundant. It differs chiefly in having the tJiroat yellow 
instead of white. Also called western yellowrump . — 
Autumnal warbler, the young of the bay-breasted war- 
bler, mistaken for a distinct species. A. Wilson, 1811. — 
Azure warbler, the cerulean warbler.— Babbling war- 
blert (Latham, 1783), the lesser whitethroat, Sylvia cur- 
ruca. See whitethroat, 1.— Bacbman’s warbler [named 
after the American naturalist John Boc/nwan (1790-1874)], 
Uelminthophaga baehmani of the southern United States 
and some of the West Indies. (^wdM5on,l834.) It is one 
of the swamp-warblers, and still very rare, though it has 
been quite recently found to be common in some localities, 
— Barred warbler, am nisoriaoi Europe, Asia, and 
Africa.— Bay-breasted warbler, Dendrceea castanea of 
eastern parts of North America. Tlie adult male has the 
wliole breast chestnut. — ^Belted warblert, the yellow- 
rumped warbler, Latham, 1783; Pennant, 1785.— Black- 
and-white warbler, the creeping warbler, Mniotilta 
varia : more fully called black-amLwhite creeping warbler 
or creeper, also white-poll tcarbler. See cut under Jfnto- 
fiVta.— Black-and-yellow warbler, Dendrceea macu- 
losa. See cut under s/ioffed.— Blackburnian warbler, 
Dendrceea blaekbumxa:, theprometbeus warbler, in adult 
plumage extensively black varied with white, the breast 
and some parts about the head of a flaming orange. It 
is tlie most richly colored of the warblers, and is common 
in many parts of North America. It was named by La- 
tham in 1783 after a Jlre. Blackburn of London.— Black- 
capped warbler, the blackcap, Sylvia (oftener Cur- 
ruca) airicapilla* oi nearly all Europe, and parts of Asia 
and Africa.— Black-headed warblert, the American 
redstart, Setophaga rutidlla. See cut under redstart. 
Latham, 1793; Pennant, 1785, — Black-poll warbler, 
Dendrceea striata, when adult having the whole crown 
black, the upper parts olivaceous streaked with black, 
and the under parts white streaked with black along; the 
sides. In young plumage it is hardly to be distinguished 
from the bay-breasted warbler. It is very wide-ranging, 
from Greenland and Alaska through most of America 
(probably to Chili). It was originally described in 1772 
by J. E. Forster from Hudson’s Bay as the striped fiy- 
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cafcTier.— Black-throated blue warbler, Dendrceea cse- 
rulescens, of eastern North' America, remarkable for the 
unusual difference of the sexes in plumage. The male 
is blue, white below, with black throat and a peculiar 
white space on the wing ; the female is chiefly greenish 
above and yellowish below, with traces of the character- 
istic wing-mark.— Black-throated gray warbler, Den- 
droeca nigrcscens, of western parts of the United States 
and Mexico. The adult male is bluish-ash above with a 
few black streaks, below white streaked on tlie sides with 
black, the head black with white stripes and a sniall bright- 
yellow spot before the eye. — Black-throated green 
warbler, Dendrceea virens, one of the most abundant 
wood-warblers of eastern North America. The adult male 
is olivaceous-green above, below extensively black, with 
much golden yellow on the sides of the head, and white on 
the wings and tail. The length is 5 inches. It is one of a 
gi’oup of warblers having several representatives in west- 
ern North America. See cut under Dendrceea.— Black- 
throated warbler, the black-throated blue warbler. 
Latham, 1783 ; Pennant, 1785.— Blanford’s warbler, Syl- 
via hlarfordi, of which only one specimen is known, from 
Abyssinia. Seebohm. — Bloody-slde or bloody-sided 
warblert. (a) 'The chestnut-sided warbler. Pennant, 1785. 
(6) One of the golden warblers, Dendrceea ruficapilla, of 
the West Indies. Latham, 1783. — Blue-eyed yellow 
warbler, the summer yellow-bird, Dendrceea ipsiiva . — 
Blue golden-winged warbler, Helminthophaga chrys- 
optera, a common swamp-warbler of the eastern United 
States and Canada. See cut under Helminthophaga . — 
Blue-green warbler, the cerulean warbler in immature 
plumage, or the female of that species. — Blue Mountain 
warbler, an Anxerican warbler so named by A. Wilson in 
1812, and never since identified. It was found in the Blue 
Mountains of Pennsylvania. — Blue-throated warbler 
(Latham, 1783), the bluethroat, originally described by 
Edwards in 1743 as the bluethroat redstart, later variously 
called Motacilla sueeica, Sylvia suecica, Sylvia cyaneetda, 
Cyanecula suecica, etc., all of which names are shared 
by a related species or variety. See cut under bluethroat. 
-Blue-winged yellow warbler, Helminthophaga 
pinus, a common swamp-warbler of the eastern parts of 
the United States, oi iginally described by Edwards (before 
Linnojus) as the pine-creeper. — Blue yellow-backed 
warbler, Parula (or Compsothlypis) americana. See Pa- 
rufa.— Bonaparte’s fly-catching warbler, the young 
of the Canadian fiy-catcliing warbler, mistaken by Audu- 
bon for a different species in 1831, and dedicated to Prince 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte (1603-57). — Booted warbler, 
a tree-warbler, Hypolais cafii/afn.— Bourbon warblert 
(Latham, 1783), the yellow-rumped creeper (Latham, 1781); 
a white-eye or silver-eye, Zosterops borbonica, peculiar to 
the Island of Reunion.— Bowman’s warblerjSyfrfa mys- 
tacea of Persia, Palestine, and Abyssinia.— Bush-war- 
blers, the members of the genus Cettia, having only ten 
rectrices. Tliere are about 12 species, with one exception 
confined to Asia. The exception is Cetti’s warbler, C. cetti, 
which extends throughout the Mediterranean recoil, and 
was originally described in 1776, by the naturalist whose 
name it bears, as usignxwlo di fiume, which became the 
busearle of Buff on and Daubenton. See cut under Cettia,— 
Canarian warblert (Latham. 1783), the so-called red- 
tailed thrush of Latham (1783), formerly Motacilla or Syl- 
via cafra, now known as Cossxjpha cafra (and Dessonomis 
p7ia?nicurt«).— Canadian fly-catching warbler, 
diodes canadensis, abundant in eastern parts of North 
America. Also called Canada and spotted flycatcher. The 
upper parts are bluish-ash varied with black, and the under 
parts are yellow with black streaks on the breast.— Cana- 
dian warbler, (a) The black-throated blue warbler. (6) 
'riie Canadian fly-catching warbler.— Cape May warbler, 
Dendrceea tigrina, formerly Sylvia mariiima: so named 
by A. 'Wilson, in 1812, from a locality in New Jersey where 
he found it. In full plumage it is one of the handsomest 
of the wood-warblers, and has peculiarities which have 
caused a genus {Pexissoglossa) to be based upon it. — Car- 
bonated warbler, an American warbler so named by Au- 
dubon in 1831, and never since identified. 21ore fully called 
carbonated swaxnp-warbler, also duskxj warbler. — Ceru- 
lean warbler. See ccruiean.— Cetti’B warbler, one of 
the bush-warblers.— Chestnut-bellied warblert G^a- 
tham, 1783), an Asiatic redstart, Putici'ffa (formerly (S'wirfa) 
erythrogastra. — Chestnut-Blded Warbler, Dendrceea 
pennsylvanica of the eastern United States and Canada, 
having, when adult, the under parts pure-white with a 
chain of chestnut streaks along each side, and the crown 
rich-yellow.— Chiff-chaff warbler, Phylloscopus ru/us. 
See cut under Children’s warblert, the fe- 

male or young summer yellow-bird, Dendra?ca/cs«ii'a. Au- 
dubon, 1831.— Cingalese warblert (Lathamj 1783), the 
green warbler of Brown (1776) and yellow-bellied creeper 
of Latham (1787), one of the Eectariniidee, Anthothrejdes 
phcenicotis, extending from Bhutan to Malacca and the 
Sunda Islands, but not known in Ceylon. — Cisticollne 
warbler, a grass-warbler ; one of a very large and loose 
group of Old World warbler-like birds, of which the leading 
genera, in numbers of species, are Cisticola or Drymceca, 
with twelve rectrices, and Prinia with ten (as in the genus 
Cettia). The group is badly deflued, and is now generally 
thrown into the so-called ornithological waste-basket (Tf- 
meliid/e). Most of the species of the three genera named 
have been placed in each of the others, and Drymceca 
has practically Included the members of both.* Among 
notable members of the group are the tailor-warblers 
or tailor-birds (see Orthotomxis, Sutoria, and tailor-bird, 
with cutsX with twelve rectrices, and the species of 
Suya (which see), with ten rectrices. The group is best 
developed in Africa and Asia. Cisticola cursitans (with 
thirty technical synonyms) extends from southern Eu- 
rope, throughout Africa and through the warmer parts 
of Asia, to the Indo-Malayan islands; C. sxibruficapilla 
(with more than thirty synonyms) inhabits most of 
Africa. — Citrine warblert (Latham, 1783), the remark- 
able New Zealand Acanthisitta chloris. See Xcnicidis. 
— Citron warbler, the summer yellow-bird, Dendrceea 
ccsiiva. Swainson and Dichardson, 18S1 . — Connecticut 
warbler, Opnrornxs agilis, a ground-warbler so named 
by Wilson in 1812, common in eastern parts of the United 
States, esjiecinlly in the fall.— Creeping warblers, the 
American warblers of the genera Mniotilta and Parxila. 
See cut under iVuto^j7/a.— Dartford warbler (Latham, 
1783), the Motacilla undata of Boddaert, 1788 (based on 
the pittechou of Daubenton, Planches Enlumiu^es, 665, 
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fl". T. 1783), also called Sylvia provincialis, S. undata, S. 
dai-^ordiensis, S./erruyinea, etc., and type of tlic genus 
Melizophilus (which see, with cut), a warbler found from 
Euglaud and France to northern Africa and Talestlne.— 
Daurian warblert (Latham, 1783), the Daurian redstart, 
Jluticilla (formerly Sylvia) aurnrca, inhabiting most of 
Asiaaiulsoraeofthendjacentislands.— Desert-warbler, 
Sylvia nana, characteristic of arid w'astes from Algeria to 
Persiaandotherpartsof Asia.— Dusky warblert. (a) A 
bird so named by Latham in 1783, but never ideiitiflcd. It 
is supposed to be a species of Prinia or of Pn/niocca. (b) 
TJie yellow-ruinped warbler. Pennant, 1783. Also uvibrose 
icarbler. (c) Tiie carbonated warbler. A^ullall, 1832.— 
Dwarf warblert (Latliam, 1788), Acanthiza pu^illa, a 
warbler-like bird of Australia.— Equinoctial warblert 
(Latham, 1783), Tatare aquinoctialif^, of Chiistmas Island 
in the Pacific Ocean. This is closely related to tlie biid 
figured under Tatare.—Tnt warblert. Same a-!) pras-'-ct 
trarWer.— Flaxen warblert, a bird so n.nmed by Latham 
in 1783, apparently Prinia in.vsfncen.— Fly-catctilng 
Warblers, the American warblers of the subfamily Seto- 
phayin,T, as the redstart, the species of Cardrl- 

Una, BasileiUeriis, etc., chiefly of tropical and subtropical 
regions. Sec cuts under Myiodioctes and rc>hfart.— GdX- 
den warbler, the common European and Afiican Sttlcia 
horloiisis, the greaterpettichaps. Sec cut \irn\cYpftlichaj)S. 
-Golden-clieeked warbler, Dendra'ca dirtn'ojmria, a 
relative of the black-throated green warbler, found from 
Texas to Guatemala, Sclatcr mid Salvin, ISGO. — Golden- 
crowned warbler, the ycllow-rumpcd n arbler, Latham, 
1783; Pennant. 17Sb. Also yolden eroimcd jlycafcher{thc 
original name, bestowed by Edwards), — Golden BWamp- 
warbler, the protlionotari' warhler. -See cut under 7>ro- 
t/jonofnry.— Golden warblers. See poZdfji.— Gold-Wing, 
gold-winged, or golden-winged warbler, llclmintho- 
phaya chrysoptera. See cut under llelwiuthophnya.^ 
Grace’s warbler, Pendrccca yraein' (n.amed Ijy b. T. 
Baird in 1803 after Grace D. CouosJ, a uood-warl)lcr re- 
sembling 2>. domimVfl, discovered In Arizona by Cones In 
lbG4. — Grasset warbler, tlie ycllow-rumpcd uaibler. 
Latham, 1783; Pennant, i7S3. — GraRS-warbler. (<i) A 
cisticoliuo warbler, especially one of tlic genus Drymccca 
in a broad sense. (t>) Any member of Ibo genus Lvrci- 
uiola, a small group of about 12 specie^, chiefly Afilalic, 
and especially lilinalnyan, with one species cvtumling into 
the Mediteiranenn legion, ami another In South Africa, 
There are twelve tail-feathers, the t.ar^us isscutollate, the 
wings are short with spiuions llrst piimaiy, and the pic- 
vailmg colors .aro russet and olivc-lu'onn. The type is 
L. aedon (nf Pallas). This genus has siv oilier New liatln 
names.— Great-tailed warbler (Latham, I78:b. one of 
the South African gr.nss-warblci's. formerly Syltia via- 
cronra, now known ns Prinia (or Pnima'ca) mnen/o»rt.— 
Green black-capped warbler, WiL^on's (ly-catching 
warhler. A’ldtafL— Green warbler, (at) ThoClngalcse 
warbler, IJroicn, 1770, (/*) The hlnck-lhroatcd green 
warbler. Latham, 1783 ; Pennant, 1783.— Ground-war- 
blers, the American warblers of the genera Gcothlypis 
and related forms, as the Maryland yellou throat. Sec cut 
under Geothlypis.^GvdTti warblert (Latham), a .^otith 
American tannger, A'emona /mfra.— Hedge-warbler, 
the hedge-sparrow (of Albln, 173b), Arrtmfor inadularin. 
See cut under Accentor. LatAam, 17Stl.— Ecmlock-war- 
bler, the )onng Bl.aokburnian uarbler, Sylria parun of 
IVIlson, Nuttall, and Auduijon.— Hooded warbler, the 
hooded lly-cntching narblcr, jl/piWiVfc** imVra/tf.*, of 
the eastern parts of the United States. 'Jlio nduU male 
Is of an olivaceous color above, ilcb-ycllow below, the 
head mostly black with n mask of rich ycHou. Also 
called mitered U'arhler, Selby's tuhan jlyeateher, and 
hooded Icterino warbler, a treo-warblor, 

llypolais jcfcn'na.— Jamaica warbler, Pemlrtxea do- 
minica, the ycllow-thro.atcd warbler. Latham, I7S3, 
— Kentucky warbler, Ojivrornis /oruma, a ground- 
warbler so iintncd by Wilson in ISU. It is entirely rlch- 
ycllow underneath, olivaceous nbo\ e, with n black bar on 
o.acli side of the bead, and a yellow luark about the eye. 
It is common in eastern parts of tlie Untied .States. More 
fully called by Audubon Kcntuciqi Jljhcatchiny irarbler . — 
Eirtland's warbler, Dendra\'a' llrtlandi, a r.iro vood- 
u arbler named in 18'i2 by S. 1\ Baird after Dr. Jared 1‘. 
Kirlland of Ohio, where the birdua‘» discovered, at Cleve- 
land, May, 1831.— Lawrence’s warbler (named after 
George N. Lawrence of New Yorkl, /{elminfhoplntaa law- 
rcnrcL Herrick, 1874.— Long-leggod Warblert (Litliam, 
17&3), the remarkable New Zealand Xcuicus lonniyen. See 
Long-tailed warbler (Latham, *17S;1), tlie 
tailor-warbler or tallor-biril. Sec Satoria. — Louisiana 
warbler, thublucycllow-backcd warbler. Latham, 17S3; 
PcnnajiMTSj.— Lucy’s warbler [named after thcdaugli- 
ternf S. F. B.airdl Ilclminthophaya Inciw, of Arizona. J, G. 
Cooper, ISOl It is clcar-asby, while below, with chest- 
nut crown-patch and upper tail-covcrls.— MacglUlvray’B 
warbler, GeothlypU maeyilUvrayi, the western represen- 
tative of the mourning warbler, more fully called .Maenil- 
Ucray's yronnd-warhler : originally deserlhcd by Audnbon 
in 1830, and dedicated to William Macgilllvray, n .^cotcli 
ornithologist, who wrote moat of tlie technical ]>art‘iof Au- 
dubon's “Ornithological Blograpliv" and “lUnls of Amer- 
ica. ’’-^Magellanic warblert (llalbam, 17S3), a .South 
American rock-wren, Nc»/fafo7>jfg7na7cr/fanicifi, of the fam- 
ily Ptexoptodi idic. See cut under Scytalopus. — Magnolia 
warbler, the black-nnd-yellow warbler, described as Syl- 
via maynrAia by A. WiUon in 1811. — Marmora'S wair- 
bler,5vfr7a earda av MeUzophilus sardus, of the McMlilcr- 
ranean region,— Marsb-warbler, one of tlie ^ccd•^^ar- 
bleis, Acrocephahis j^ahislrix, of p.irU of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. — Maryland warbler, tlie Maryland yellow- 
throat. Sec cut under GeathUjpU. — Maurice warblert 
(Latham, 17S.3), the while-eyo or silvcrcyo of ^laurltlus. 
Zofiterrps maf<n7i>na.— Mitered warbler, tlie hooded 
warbler. ANo called mitered sylvan thicatcher. — Moor 
warblert, Piatincola (formerly ^//frm) tJianra, a whin- 
tliat widely distrilmtcd in Asia. — Moumlng warbler, 
GcoUtluid^ Philadelphia, so named by A. Wilson in IblO 
from the black yelled with gray on tlio breast, as If the 
oird were wearing crape. It is a common ground-war- 
bler of many parts of North America.— NasbvlDo war- 
bler, Hchninthujihaya rnfimpUla, a common swamp- 
warbler or v\onn-cating warldor of most parts of North 
America, discovered by A. Wilson in 1811, and named af- 
ter a city in Tennessee.— New York warbler, tlio New 
York water-thrush, 5(.funw noxeboracensis. Sec cut un- 
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der Soiurus. Latham, 1783; Pennant, 1785.— Olive 
warbler, (a) A monotypic American warbler named 
Sylvia oftT’flcea by J. P. (liraud in 1841; J'eucedramus 
olivaceus of Cones, inhabiting Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and southward, chiefly of an olivaceous color with 
orange-brown or deep saffron-yellow* head and neck, and 
a black transocular bar. It is 4} iticlics long. Also olive- 
backed and oranye-breaslcd warbler. (6) The female of the 
black-throated blue W'arblcr. P. II. Go^se. IJamaica,] 
(ct) The summer yellow-bird, Pendroeca zestiva, in some 
obscure plumage. 1785; Stephens, 1817.— 

Orange-oreasted warbler. Same as olive warbler (a). 
-Orange-crowned warbler, Ilelminthophaya celata, 
named by Thomas S.ay (1823). It inhabits all of North 
America, and several varieties are <lcscribed. The crown 
lias a concealed patch of orange.— Orange-thigbed 
warbler, the Alnryland ycllowthront, which In some 
autumnal and other idiimages has the flanks tinged with 
oi.'mge-brown. The adult mule Is figured under Geothly- 
JUS. Pennant, 1785.— Orange-throated warbler, (a) 
The pjothonotary warbler. See cut under prothonotary. 
Latham, 178.3. (6)TIioBlnckburiil.'in warbler.— Orphean 
warbler, Sylvia orpheus, which, including Its \nricty 
S. jerdoni, inhabits most of Eiitopc and much of Asia 
and Africa.— Palestine warbler, S>/fna melanoihorax, 
of Palcstino and Cyprus.— Party-colored warbler, (o) 
The blue yellow-backed warbler. (6) The prniric-wnr- 
blcr. Stephens, 1317. — Pensile warbler, Dcndraca 
dominxca, foimerly Sylvia jwnsiUs. Latham, 1783.— 
Plne-creeplng warbler, Vendrevea pinns or xiyorsi, 
one of tlic commonest wood-warblers of the United 
Slates, of an olivuecous color above and yellowish below, 
— Pine-swamp warbler, the black-throated bine war- 
bler. — Pine-warbler, one of two Ililfcrciit American war- 
lilors; (fil) Tliepine-crccpcrof Edwards, and not of Cates- 
by; the blue-winged yellow warbler, Ilelminthophaya j)i- 
um. Latham, 1783', iVn«nn<,17S5. (f*)Thoplne-creeperof 
Catesby, 1771 ; tlicplnc-crecpliigwarbler,i>t‘ndm*fnj)»«w.» 
or viyonri. Sec cut under p/iic-irarWcr. — Prothonotary 
warbler. Sccprothonotarji . — Provincial warbler, the 
Dartford w.arblcr. — Quebec warbler, the chestnut-sided 
warbler. Pennant. 178-3. — Rathbone’s waxblcr, the 
summer ycUow-blrd, Dendra'ca zediva. In some Immature 
plumage. Red-backed warbler, the prablc- 

warbler. P. II. Gofxe. (Jamaica.)— Red-faccd or red- 
fronted warbler, Cardellinn nti/ri/rons, n lly-c.atcbing 
warbler of the southern border of the United States ami 
pouthwanl. Sec Redstart warblert, the 

European rciKtarl, IlndcUla (formctly Sylvia) phamicura. 
Sec cut under rctlAari. — Red-throatcd warbler), the 
cbe.slnut-slded warbler. Latham, 1783.— Rocky Moun- 
tain warbler, Virginia’s warbhT.— Roscoe’s warbler, 
the Marj'lainl yellow tlir<»nt, In some variant plumage. .^In- 
dubon, 1832.— Ruddy warblert, the rock-wnrblcr. La- 
tham, 1801 .— Riifous-vcntcd warbler) (Igulmm, isoi), 
an Australian thick-headed shrike, Ihichycrphnla nr/ivcu- 
tn\ earlier called by Ijitliam honey-eater, 

and later by I^^win ontnye-breaded Rufous 

warbler, Sylrfa (or Aedon) yolaetodes, id sontbern Eu- 
lopc ami noi them Africa.— RuppoU’s warbler, N.i/fna 
ru'ppi'lli, of southern Europe, Asia Minor, rnlc.stlnc, 
amt some parts of Africa.— Rusb-woTblor) (Latham, 
178:1), nn unldeiiHfled sp-arrowof the United .States, sup- 
pos'd to ho the lleld'»5parTOW, Spizella pn>a7/a.— Rusty- 
sided warblert (Latham, 18 mI), the cerulean creeper of 
the safiic author and <Intc, ^o<f« ropt eerutesirn*, a w hllc- 
eye of Australia, NewZeal.nmI.niul tho Chatham Islandp.— 
St. Domingo warbler, Pendroca tfominiVn, the >flb)W. 
throated waibler. 3’urteii, 1800.— Sardinian warbler, 
Sylvia mrlanoccphnla, of tlic Mediterranean region.— 
Sennett's ivarblcr (naiiuMi after George B. Senn''tt 
of New Yorkl, one of the creeping warblers, I’anila jii- 
yn’lnrif, of T\\as imd soulhwanl. Cou**#, 1877. — Siberian 
warbler (Latham, 1783), tlio Asiatic ..Icfrnformoii/a/irffujr, 
occasioiml In Europe, i elated to the common hcdgc-acccn- 
tor.— Spectacled warbler, 5»/fria conspicillntn, of the 
Aledltermnean region, e.xtciidlitg from i’nlc.'sllije to the 
Canaries.— Spotted warbler, (n) The Capo May w ar- 
hUr. (t) The bhick-nml-}elIow warhler, Pcndrnra ma- 
etdosa. See f-potted (with cut).— Spotted yellow war- 
bler. (a) Tile Cape .May wnriilcr. Latham, 1783; Pen- 
nant, 1*8.3. Tliesc two accounts arc tho bases of Jlotacilla 
(fyrin/i (GiucHii, 1785). (/*) /Viidrcrm niarnkra. Sec cut 
under streaked warbler (Latham, isoix an 

Auslrrilmn wnrbler-liko hlnl, formerly Sylvia sa^iffnfn, 
now kfiown as Chthonfeola sayittata . — Bubalplnc war- 
bler, 5'//fria sitbalpina, of soulheni Europe, northern 
Afilea, nnd we.stcrn Asia.— Summer warblcr, the sum- 
mer ycllow’-blrd of North America; one of the golden 
w arblcrs, Pcndra’ca zrstira, ainoitg tlie most nbumliuit and 



Yellow 3V.irbIcr, or Summer 3'«Uo» -bird (Dfudrteta ttslvva), male, 

familiar warblers oftho United States. The adult nude is 
goldcn-yellow' more or less obscured witli olivaceous on 
the back, and Ims the whole under part streaked willi 
brownish-red. Also called, In various plumages, vellow-poll 
warbler, olive warhler, citron imrWer, t/Wfou’ warbler. Chil- 
dren’s warhler, ItatUbone’a warhler, etc. — Superb war- 


war-cry 

blert, either one of tw’O different maliiriiie birds of Aus- 
tralia, Malunis cyaneus nnd Jf. lamberti, fomicrly placed 
intliegenusNi/fw'a. Latham ; Shaw. AlsocalledWwetcTen. 
— Swainson’s warbler [named after ‘William Sxvainson, 
an English qninarian naturalist], Ilelinaia (or Ilclonzea.) 
BWttinsoni, described by Audubon in 1834, and long con- 
sidered one of the rarest of the American w’arblers, but 
lately found abundant in South Carolina.— Sybil war- 
blert, Praiincola (formerly Sylvia) sybilla, peculiar to 
Madagascar.— Sylvan warblers, the American lly-catch- 
ing warblers of tlie genus Myiodioctes : so called as per- 
taining to Nuttall’s genus .S.vfvnnfa (1840). Sec cut under 
Tennessee warbler, Jlclminthbphaya pc- 
reyrina, a common swamp-warlilur of cbiefiy eastern 
parts of Nortli America: named after the St.ate where 
found by A. tVilson in 1811.— Tolmle’S warbler, Macgil- 
liviay’s warbler, J. K. Townsend, 1839. — Townsend’s 
warbler, Pendra’ca tomuendi, the western representa- 
tive of the black-throatcd gi'cen warbler, discovered by 
Townsend and Nuttall on the Columbia river in 1SS5, and 
named after tlic former by Audubon. It ranges from 
Alaska to Guatemal.a, and has been 4nkcn near Pliila- 
delphia. — Tristram's warbler [named after Canon H. 
B, T rwfram of England], 5//fna deserticola, of the Algerian 
Saliara.— Umbrose warblert. Same as ditsky warbler (b). 
Latham, 1783. — Undated warbler), a l)ird so named by 
Lntbara in 1783, apparently a species of Ci.^ficofa. — Vi- 
gors’s warbler (named after N. A. ri^ror#, an English 
qninarian naturalist], the plnc-crccping waiblcr ns mis- 
taken for anotlier species. Audubon, 1832. Also called 
Viyors’s nreo (Nuttall, 2832).— Virginia's warbler, licl- 
minthophaya n*r/;i«tVr: so named by Baird in 1800 after 
the w^lfe of Dr. w, W. Anderson ; the Rocky ^fountain 
waiblcr. — ‘Western warbler, the hcnult-warblcr, dis- 
covered by J. K. Townsend at Fort Voncouver, May 2Stb, 
1835. and by Thomas Nuttall at about the same time.— 
Wblte-eyed warblert (Latham, 1783), tlie white-eye of 
Madagascar, Xoderojis madayabcariensis. — ‘White-poll 
warbler, the blnck-niul-wjiite warbler. Lfl?/<am,1783; J*c«- 
nnnf, 1785.— ‘White-throated blue warbler, the ceru- 
le.an w .ai bier.— White-throated warbler, Helminihoph- 
aya fcifco&ro«e/iin/i«. ir. Ilreivster, 1874.— Wilson's fiy- 
catchingwarbler [named after Alexander irt’fjon (17CC- 
1813X tho American ornltliologlst], Hifiodioctes purillus, 
inhabiting all parts of North America: more fully called 
iri7.»on’« yreen otack-eapped Jly-catchiny warbler, nnd for- 
merly Ni/fria wilsonii (Bonaparte, 1824). It is olivaceous 
nml yellow, having In the adult male a square patch of 
glossy blncK on the crown. See cut under Myiodioctes . — 
Worm-eating warbler. Sec ironn-z-affn';.— Yellow- 
backed warbler, the blue yellow-backed warbler. La- 
f/mm, 1783.— Yellow-breaBt or yellow-breasted war- 
bler, the Mary land ycllowtbroat, Geothlyvis trichas. See 
cut under Geoihlypis. Latham, 1783; Pennant, 1785. — 
Yellow-browed warbler (Latliam, 1783), Phyllowopus 
svpereiliouit (formerly Sylvia fvpcrcUioia), a common 
warbler throughout the greater part of Asia, and a strag- 
gler in Europe. Cnlleil in full tlie veUmv-hrowed barred 
wiilow-warllcT. Sec cut under /’/ip/fowpu;*.— YellOW- 
crowned warbler, the chestnut-sided wnvbler. one of 
ulmse early names was Sylvia ietcroerphala. Stephens, 
1S17.— Yellow-fronted warbler, the blue golden- 
winged warbler. Latham, 1783; /’eniinnf, 17SS. See 
cut under Yellow-poll warbler, 

tbcfummcryellow.blrd,X>e'nrfr(rfa/r.diVct. ZafArtm,17S3; 
Pennant, 178,3.— Yellow red-polled warbler. Same as 
j>afm-irnrtfrr.— Yellow-rumpedwarbler. <n) Pendrcc- 
ctt coroimfn, Die rnjrtlcddrd (ublcb sec) orycllowrump, 
wliicb nboinuU in most parts of Nortli America, nnd has a 
liosl of name?. It may he ivengnized by the distinct yellow 
marks in four places— on the croup, nnup, nnd cacli side 
nf the breast — the plumage being otherwise chiefly black, 
u bile, nnd Idulfilngmy wlien adult, but dingy In the young 
birds. AUo yoldeu-eroivned, belted, dxuky, umbrose, rpras- 
ret, etc., warbler, Viryinia fi7mor/jf<*, etc. (5) The bkick- 
and-yelJow wnrblcT, Pnidro'ea TJmeiifo^a, which lias yel- 
low upper tall-covcrts like the iircceding, but is other- 
wise quite dlfTcrcnt. Latham, 17M. Also called yellow- 
rumjyd Jlyeateher. See cut under fpo/Av/.—YeUowtail- 
warbler, the female or yming male of the American red- 
Rlnrt, Setophana miticilla. Secsocoud cut under rrf/jtfnrf. 
/Vmmiif, 178,3.— Yellow-throated warbler, Pendrecca 
donifniVff, an ahundnnt and beautiful wood-warbler of 
riilhiTRoulherly regions of the United Slates and some of 
the West Indl.a Islands nnd Ctulral America- The throat 
Is rich-yellow. Al5oprffoir-f/<rofffcd prai/jrartfcr,— Yel- 
low warbler, (n) Tlic summer yellou--bird, Dendrccca 
zediva. See cut under xin/imcr irnrfcfcr. (6) The w illow- 
wnrbler, Phylloxcopiis /roc/ii7»^. (See also yrasshopper- 
irarblcr, hennit-irarbUr, j>afwt-irarf</cr, jtra'in'e-xrarblcr, 
rc<*(/-tmrWrr, roek-xvarbler, scdye-xrarhlrr, *firamp,»rar5fpr, 
tailor-xrarbler, tree-warbler, willotr-xrarlder, xcood-xvar- 
Mrr.) 

'Wfir'blet (Avnr'blct), it. Same as icarhlc^y 3. 
warblingly (tvarb'ling-li), culv. In a warbling 
maiinor; with avarbling. 
war-cart (^vur'kart), n. AnnlUai'yenginooftho 
fiftcfiitb century, described as a 3vagon upon 



Wnr-carls, dose of 1518 or t>ocif'ninsi of 16th centurj'. (From Viollet. 
lc*Duc*s “Diet, (lu Mobtlicr 

wliipli t-svo or more of tho light caimou of tho 
time ivcro iiiounteil. 

warchet, r. A Jliilclle English form of iror/;. 
■w.archondt, a. See ko-I.-uikI. 
warcraft (war'la-iift), «. Tho science or nrt of 
ivnr. 

Ife Imil ofiicers who cliil ken the ytar-crajt. 

FttUerj tVorthles, Lancashire, i ' 553. {Davies.) 

war-cry (wnr'la'i), n. A cry or phrase nscil in 
war Cor mutual recognition or encouragement ; 
a sliort pitliy expression used in common by a 
body of troops in charging an enemy; as, “Saint 



■war-cry 

Geoi’ge!” was the war-ci'ij of England, “Mont- 
joie Saint Denis!” the war-cry of France. 

Faithful to his noble vow, his uar-cry filled the air; 
“Be honour’d ayo the bravest knight, beloved the fairest 
fair.” Scott, Romance of Dunois (trans.). 

wardl (wArd), n, [< ME. ward, < AS. wcard^ 
in., a keeper, watchman, guard, guardian, = 
OS. ward = OHG. MHG. G. wart (in comp.) = 
loel. vdrthr {rarth-), m., a watchman, a watch, 
= (4oth. *^wards, in comp. danra-wardSj m., 
doorkeeper; also OUG. warto, MHG. wartc = 
Goth, wardja. m., keeper, watchman; also OHG. 
irnria = Goth. irardO, f., in comp, daura-wardo, 
a keeper; with formative -d, from the root 
in wrrr, w(U i. etc. : see warc'^, wear-. Cf. ward-, 
and See ward', r., which is derived from hoth 
ward^. n.. and icnrd-, n. Hence, in comp., hcar- 
ward. {/afrward, Jiayward, steward {styward), 
woodward, etc.] A keeper; watchman ; warden. 
[Aivlwiic.] 

And w ith that breth hello brake with alle Belialesbarrcs; 
For cny w\e other u'ardc wyde openede the pates. 

Piers Ploivman (C), xxi. SG3. 

City wardt. See citt/. 

ward^ (ward), r. [< ME. warden, wardicn, < AS. 
wcardinn, keep, watch, hold, possess (= OS. 
warddn = OFrics. wardia = MLG. warden = 
OHG. MHG. G. waricn, watch, = Icel. vartha, 
warrant, etc.), < weard, m., keeper, wcard, f., 
keeping; sqq ward^, u,, ward-, n. Hence (from 
MHG. warfen) OF. warder, ynardcr, fjarder = 
Pr. yardar, yuardar = Sp. Pg. ynardar = It. 
yuardarc, watch, guard: sec ynard, r.] I. trans. 

1. To take care of; keep in safet}’; watch; 
guard; defend; protect. 

Gntl me ward and kepe fro work diaholike. 

And stedfaste me hold in feith Catholike! 

Jtom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 31!>0. 
Toll him It was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers. 

Shak., Td. And., Ill 1. 195. 
Couctlng to draw iifph your ships, which if they shal 
flnde not wel watched, or warded, they wM assault. 

nakhvjt'i Voyages, I. 229. 

2. To put under guard; imprison. 

Into'v'hich prison were these Cliristlans put, and fast 

ifarffe*d all tlie winter season. 

}lunday (Arher's Eng. Garner, I. 201). 

3. To fend olT; repel; turn aside; commonly 
followed by off. 

^Hieii nil Is (lone, there Is no warding the Blows of For- 
tune. Laker, Chronicles, p. 152. 

To ward of the prlpc of poverty, you must pretend to 
be a stranger to her. Goldsmith, The Bee, Ko. 3. 

II. intrans. If. To keep guard; w<atch. 

The valiant Captalne Francesco Bagonc warded at the 
Keepe. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 123. 

2. To act on the defensive with a weapon ; 
guard one's self. 

Zelmane, redoubling her blows, dravc the stranger to 
no otlier shift than to trard and go back. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, II. 
Ilalfc their times and labours are spent In watching and 
irardin'7, onely to defend, hut altogether vnable to snp- 
pressc the .Safuages. Cayt. John Smith, Works, II. 79. 

3t. To take care : followed by a clause begin- 
ning with that. 

I now of all cood here sclial fjmd by grace ; 

But wardr that yo be a Monday In thys place. 

Jlovi. 0 / Parlenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 80."». 

ward- (ward), n. [< ME. ward, wardc, < AS. 
weard, f., keeping, watch, guard, district, ward, 
= ^ILG. wnnlf' = OHG. warta, ^HIG. wartc, 
icart, f., keeping, watch, guard; an abstract 
fern, noun, with formative -d, from the root 
"war in ware, wary, etc.: see warc"^, wear-. 
From the Teut. are ult., through OF., E. yuard, 
n. and t*., rcyard, reward, yuardian, warden'^, 
etc. Cf. ward^, 7i., and ward^, v., which in- 
volves both nouns.] 1. Tho act of keeping 
guard; a position or state of watchfulnc.ss 
against .surprise, danger, or harm; guard; 
watch: as, to keep watch and ward. Sec watch. 
But I wliich spend the darkc and dreadful night 
In watcii and ward. 

Gascoigiw, I'liilomenc (Steele Glas, etc., ed. Arber, p. 87). 
2f. A hody of persons whose duty it is to guard, 
protect, or defend; tho watch; a defensive 
force; garrison. 

Th' a'^slcgcd Castles ward 
Their stcdfnst stonds did mightily maintainc. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 15. 
Was frequent heard tho changing guard. 

And watchword from tho sleepless ward. 

Scott, L. of L. M., ill. 3b. 

3. Means of guarding; defense; protection; 
preservation. 

The best tcard of mine honour Is rewarding my depen- 
dents. Shak., L. L. L., ill. 1. 133. 
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I think I have a close ward, and a sure one — 

An honest mind. Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iii. 2. 

4t. The outworks of a castle. 

And alle the towres of crj'stalle schene, 

And the wardes enamelde and overgylt dene. 

Uampolc. (Ilalliwell.) 

5. A guarded or defensive motion or position 
in fencing, or the like ; a turning aside or inter- 
cepting of a blow, thrust, etc. 

1 SchoUer. Ah, well thnist I 

2 Schollcr. Bnt mark the ward. 

Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Thou knowest my old xcard; here I laj', and thus I bore 
my point. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 215. 

6. The state of being under a guard; contine- 
meiit under a guard, warder, or keeper; cus- 
tody; confinement; jail. 

He would be punished and committed to xcard. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549, 
lie put them in xcard in the house of the captain of the 
guard. Gen, xl. 3. 

7. Guardianship ; control or care of a minor. 
Item, roy Lord of llungerford has writeii to me for to 

have thetmrdeof Robert Monpyiisfonlts sonc, w her of I 
am agreed that he sclinl (have) liit like as I has wretyn 
to hym in a letter, of the whccli I send zow a cope closed 
here in. Pasion Letters, I. 94. 

It is Inconvenient in Ireland that the xcards aJid mar- 
riages of gentlemen’s children should be in tho disposal 
of any of those lords. Spenser, Slate of Ireland. 

8. Tlie state of being under tho care, control, 
or protection of a guardian; tlie condition of 
being under guardiausbip. 

I must attend his majestj’s conmiand, to .wliom I am 
now in ward Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 5. 

The dcc.ay of estates in xcard by tlie abuse of the iiowers 
of wardship. Ji. IT. Pixon, Hist. Church of Eng., ii. 

9. One who or that which is guarded; spccifi- 
callj', arainororporson under guardianship, (a) 
In/eudal late, tho heir of the king’s tenant in capite, dur- 
ing his nonage. (t») In /tnVis/i/rtif, aminorunderthepro- 
tection of the Court of Chancery, generally called a xcard 
in Chancery, or a ward of eoxtrt. To marry a ward of 
court without consent of the court is a contempt. Tho 
court lias power, If the ward h.as property, to appoint a 
guardian, if tlicrc Is none, and to supervise his adminis- 
tration, and remove him. 

*My lord, ho 's a great xcard, wealthy, bnt simple ; 

His parts consist In acres. 

Middleton, Women Bewaro Women, hi. 2. 
(e) In C. S. laxc, a minor for whom a guardian Is ap- 
pointed. 

10. A division, (a) A band or company, 
irnbshabl.ali, Shcrcbi.nli, and Jcsliua the son of Kadmlcl, 

with tliclr brethren over against them, to praise and to 
give thanks, acconUng to the commandment of David 
the man of God, xcard over against xcard. Neb. xh. 24. 
(6t) A division of an array; a brigade, battalion, or regi- 
ment 

The kyng of Lyblc, callld Lamadonc, 
ilic ix»« xcardc hnddc att Ids Icding. 

Gcncrydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2172. 
Tlic thirdc xcardc ledo the kyngc Boors of Gannes, that 
full wcle cowde iicm guyde, and were in his company 
ilijnii men wclc horsed. Merlin (E, E. T, S.), ii. 151. 

Somerset, expecting to have been followed by Lord 
Wcnlock, who commanded wimt was called “tbo middle 
xcard" of that army, allowed liinisclf to he lured into a 
pursuit J. Gairdner, Richard HI., I. 

(c) A certain division, section, or quarter of a town or 
city, such ns Is under tho charge of an alderman, or ns is 
constituted for the convenient transaction of local public 
business through committees appointed by the inbabl- 
tants, or merely for the purposes of elections. 

Throughout the trembling city placed a guard, 
Dealing an equal share to every xcard. Dryden. 

(d) A territorial division of some countie.s in Great Brit- 
ain, as Lannrksliiro and Renfrewshire in Scotland, and 
Nortiiumherlnnd and Cumberland In the north of Eng- 
lan'l. (e) The division of a forest. (/) One of the apart- 
ments into which a hospital Is divided : as, a fever imrd; 
a convalescent xcard. 

11. A curved ridge of metal inside a lock, 
forming an obstacle to the iiassage of a key 
M’hich lias not a corresponding notch ; also, tho 
notch or slot in the web or bit of a key into 
which such a ridge fits when fho key is applied. 
The M’ards of a lock ai-e often named according to their 
shapes; a**, J^xrax'il ; T-uard. The wards are usually made 
of shcct-inetal bent into a roun<l form, and hence arc 
BOinetlmcs termed xcherls. Sec cut under picArl, 4. 

A key 

That winds through secret xcards. 

Wordsicorth, Jlemory. 
Casual, casualty, condemned ward. Sec the quali- 
fying words.— Casualty of wards. .See cffAwnfft/.— 
Isolating ward, a room In a liospitnl set apart for the 
reception of patients Biiircringwitii contagious disease, or 
wlio must for any cause ho kept fi am contact with otlicrs 
in the hospital.— Pollce-Jury ward, in Louisiana, the 
chief subdivision of tlio parish.— Watch and ward. See 
xvatch. 

ward'll, (idv. [< ME. ward, a quasi-advorb, be- 
ing the suffix -ward separated from its base, as 
in to mo ward. See -ward and toward.'] The 
suffix -ward separated as a distinct word, 
-ward (ward). [< ME. -ward, < AS. -wcard = 
OS. -ward = OFries. -ward = "D.-waart = MLG. 
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LG. -ward = OHG. MHG. -weri (G. -warts) = 
Icel. -verthr = Goth, -wairths; aMn to L. ver- 
sus {''vci't-tus), which is postposed in the same 
way, < vertere, turn, become, = AS. wcorthan, 
become: see worth^ and versed. Cf. -wards.] 
A suffix of Anglo-Saxon origin, indicating di- 
rection or tendency to or from a point, it is 
affixed to many adverbs and prepositions, as fore (fox’-), 
forth, from (/ro-), to, after, back, hind, in, out, hither, 
thither, xchither, up, nether, fAcnce, etc. ; to words indicat- 
ing points of the compass {cast, west, etc.) ; to nouns in- 
dicating a goal, center, end, direction, etc., as home, xvay, 
wind, doim, heaven, God, etc. AVith some of these it was 
used plconastically, as ahackward, adownwax'd. Alost of 
the forms have a collateral form with adverbial genitive 
-s, as forwards, afterwards, inwards, outwards, etc. In 
toward, the elements were formerly often separated, as in 
tlie Bible : to ns-u’ard (Ps. xl. 5 ; 2 Pet. iii. 9) ; to thee-teard 
(1 Sam. xix. 4); to yon-xeax'd (2 Cor. xiii. 3); to the mercy 
seatward (Ex. xxxvii- 9); etc. 

Sucli a newe herte and lusty corage vnto the lawe warde 
canst thou neuer come by of thyne owne strength and en- 
forcement. J. Udall, Prol. to Romans. 

wardagef (war'daj), n. [< ^vax'd^ + -age.] 
Money paid or contributed to ^atch and ward. 
Also called ward-penny. 

war-dance (war'daus), n. 1. A dance engaged 
in by savage tribes before a warlike excursion. 
— 2. A dance simulating a battle, 
warfi-cornt (ward'korn), n. [< OF. ^warde- 
cornc (?), < warder, keep, + come, < L. cornu, a 
horn: see horn,] In oldEny. law, the duty of 
keeping watch and ward in time of danger, 
with the duty of blowing a horn on the ap- 
proach of a foe. 

ward-corset, n. [ME. wardccors, wardecorce, < 
OF .wardccors, guardccorps, gardeeors, < warder, 
yuarder, ward, guard, + cors, corps, body: see 
ward^ and corse^, corpse.] 1. A body-guard. 

Though thow preye Argus with his hundred eyen 
To be my wardeeox'S, as he kan best. 

In feith he shal nat kepe mo but me lest. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Talc, 1. 359. 

2. A cloak. Prompt. Parv., p. 51G, 
wardeint, n. A Middle English variant of ivar- 
dcn"^. 

warden^ (war'dn), n. [< ME. wardein, wardeyn, 
Sc. wardanc, wardan, a warden, guardian, 
keeper, < OF. **ioardcin, yardcin, gardain, yuar- 
dain, F. gardicn (ML. gardiamts), a keeper, 
warden, guardian, cf. gardicn, a., keeping, 
watching, < wardc, garde, ward, guard, keep- 
ing: see ward‘d, and cf. yuardian, a doublet of 
warden"^ . Cf. warden’^.] 1, A guard or watch- 
man; a guardian. 

Filthc and cldc, also moot I thee, 

Been grete wardcyxxs upon chastitee. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. SCO. 

He called to the wardens on the outside battlements. 

Scott. 

2. A chief or principal keeper; an officer who 
keeps or guards : as, tho warden of tho Fleet (or 
Fleet prison). 

The xeax-dexm of the gates gan to calle 
Tlie folk wiilch that without the gates w'ere, 

And bad hem dryven in hire bestes alle, 

Or al the night they moste bleven there. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1177. 

Tho Countess asked to be shown some of tho prisoners’ 
soup. The warden brought some to her in a clean fresh 
plate. The Cexitux'xj, XXXVII. 509. 

3. The title given to the head of some colleges 
and schools, and to the superior of some con- 
ventual churches. 

Our corn is stoln, men wil ns fooles calle, 

Bathe the wardexjn and cure felawes alle. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 192. 

And all way the Wardexjxie of the seyd ffrers or sum of 
hys Brothern byhys assignment Daly accompanyd with vs 
Informyng And shewing vnto vs the holy places with in 
the holy landc. Torkmgton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 26. 

4. In Connecticut boroughs, tho chief executive 
officer of tlie municipal government; in a few 
Rhode Island towns, a judicial officer. In colo- 
nial times the name was sometimes used in 
place oi firc-wardcn or^rc-tcard.— port warden, 
an officer invested with the chief authority iina port. — 
Warden of a church. See c/iurc/iu’firdcn.- Warden 
of a university, the master or president ol a university. 
—Warden of the Cinque Ports, the governor of the 
havens called the Cinque Ports, and their dependencies, 
who has tho authority of an admiral, and has power to hold 
a court of admiralty and courts of law and cquitj'. See 
Cinqxtc Ports, under cinque. — Warden of the marches. 
See ?nrtr{7tt.— Warden of the mint. Seenu’nfi.— War- 
den of the stews, a town officer, one of several mentioned 
in the fifteenth century : apparently one who had charge 
of pens for cattle, hogs, etc., perhaps a pound. Compare 
hog.xxiace. 

warden- (war'dn), n. [<ME. wardun, tcardone; 
usually associated with wardcid, and taken to 
mean a pear that may be kept long (cf. OF. 
jwirc dc garde, “a warden, or Aviuter peare, a 
peare which may bekept vorielong,” Cotgrave) : 
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see warden^. But the sense of loarden is active, 
‘one who keeps,’ and it does not seem to apply 
to a pear; and the MB. forms of tcardeui are 
different from those of warden^. Perhaps the 
origin is in OP. *toardon, a var. of gardon (Gode- 
froy), a var. of gardin, gai-den: see gnrdcn.'j A 
kind of pear, used chiefly for roasting or baking. 

Wardonc, peere, volenium. Wardone tree, volemus. 

Prompt. Parc., p. 51G. 

Faith, I would have liiid him roasted like a vardcn, 

In brown paper, and no more talk on ’t. 

Peatt. and FI., Cupid’s Kcvenj'e, ii. 3. 
Ox-cheek wlien hot, and uardcns bak’d, some cry; 
But ’tis with an intention men should buj’. 

ir. Kinr;, Art of Cookej-j*, 1. r)41. 

Warden pie, a pie made of warden pears, baked or 8tev\ed 
without crust. 

I must liave saffron to colour the ivardrn pics. 

Slink., W. iv. 3. -IS. 

wardenry (Tvar'dn-ri), n. [< wardoi'^ + -n/ (seo 
-cri/).'] 1. The district iu charge of a warden. 

But yet thej’ may not tamely see, 

All tlnough the Western H’t/rffcnri/, 

Your law-contemning kinsmen ride, 

And burn and spoil tlie Border-sidc. 

Scott, L. of L. Jl., iv. 24. 

2. The office of warden. 

wardenship (war'du-sliip), n. [< icardcn^ + 
-shij).'] The office of warden. 

Ilis Maj. K. Cha, I, gave him the Wardniship of Morton 
Colledge as a reward for his service, but the times suf- 
fered him not to receive or enjoy any bcnefltt by It. 

Aubrep, Lives (William liarve}). 

warder^ (war'd6r), «. [Formorlj’ also Knrdoury 
< OF. ^wardour, (jardour^ (jardcor, a kcojicr, 
warder, < warder^ ward: seo ward'^, v., and 
-cri, -opi.] One who keeps watch and ward; a 
keeper; a guard. 

Memory, the jrarder of the brain. 

Shak., ilacbctli, I. 7. 05. 
The U'ardcrs of the gate. Driidni, .Shield, II. 4.M. 

Warder hutcher-hirdt, the great gny shrike, Lonu//ifx- 
cutitor. Sir John Sebright. 

warder^ (wrir'der), n. [< warder, war- 
drcrc, wardcrcrc; appar. < ward^, i\, 4- -cr-.] A 
truncheon or staff of authority caiTicd by a 
king, commander-in-cliiof, or other important 
dignitary. Signals seem to have been given by means 
of it, ns by casting it down (a signal to 6toj» proceedings) 
or throwing it up (a signal to charge). 

Stay, the king hath thrown his u'ord-'r dov' n. 

Shak., Bleh. II., 1. a IIS. 
Wafting Ins ^carder thrice about his lioad, 

[lie] cast it up with his auspicious hand, 

MHiich was the signal through the English spread 
That they should charge. 

Draidon, Battle of Agincourt, st. ISl. 

wardereret. A doubtful word occurring only 
in the following passage describing tlio pur- 
suit of a horso that had run away, 

Thise sely clerkes rennen up and doun 
Wlth“Keepe! Keepc! stand! sLand! Jos?a trnrdrrere/” 
[var. imre the rerc, Cnrab. il3., irarederfre, Harl. ilS., 
\carth there, IGth cent. ed.J Chaucer, lleevc’s Talc, 1, Ibl. 

ward-holding (wurd'hoKding), n. Tlio ancient 
military tenure in Scotland, by which vassals 
were at first obliged to seiwc the superior iu 
war as often as his occasions called for it. 
Wardian (wilr'di-an), a. [< Ward (see dof.) 
4- -m».] Invented by, or otherwise relating to, 
a person named Ward — Wardian case, a port.abic 
inclosure with n wooden base and gla'-s sides an«l top, in- 
vented by Nathaniel B. Ward, an Biiglishman, and serving 
for the transportation of delic.ate living plants, or for their 
nmiiitenauce as an indoor oniamcnU Hie base is llnc»l 
with zinc, or supplied with an earthen tray. The connned 
air preserves its moisture, and ferns, mosses, ami other 
shade loving plants develop In it with grout beauty. 

warding-file (war'ding-fil), i\. Aflat file of iiiii- 
forni thickness, cut only at the edges: used to 
file the ward-notches in keys. If. KuUjht, 
wardless (nurd'les), a, [< ward^ 4- That 

cannot bo warded oft or avoided. [Karo.] 

Ue gives like destiny a wardtcfSf blow. 

Stephen Ilarcey, tr. of Juvenal’s S.itlres, i\. 174. 

wardmant (wurd'man), ». [< ward^ 4- »///;/.] 
A tov.’ii officer in England.- , 

The common leardmnn . . . carries the largest of the 
silver maecs and in processions immediately j)rccedes tlie 
mayor. .Jnoxtt, Art Journal, ISSI, p. 10.*r. 

ward-motG (wai’d'mot), n. A meeting of a 
yard ; also, a court formerly held in every Avard 
in the city of London. Also called wardmotc- 
courf or inquest. 

wardonet, a. An obsolete form of warden^. 
wardoiirf, a. An old spelling of warder^. 
ward-penny Cward'pen'‘'i), n. Same as wardage. 
wardrobe (ward'rob), u. [Formorlj’’also ward- 
rape, wardroppe ; < ME. wardcrohe, wardropo, 
wardedropc, < OF. wardcrohe, garderohe, gardc- 
rohhe, a wardrobe, also a privy, i warder, viHviX, 
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keep, 4* rohe, rohbc, garment; see ward^ and 
rohei.] 1. Originally, a room or large closet in 
which clothes were kept, and in which the mak- 
ing of clothes, repairing, etc., were carried on. 

But who that departed, Gyomar ne departed neuer, but 
a-bode spekynge with ilorgaiii, the sustur of kynge Ar- 
thur, in a wardrope viider the paleys, where she wrought 
with silke and golde. . Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 507. 

The last day of Octobre, the . . , yere of the reyne of 
King Henri the Sixt, Sir John Fastolf, Knyght, hatli lefte 
in his«’ordc-dro;>c at Cnstrc this stuffe of clothys, .and othir 
harnays that foHowith. Paston Letters, I. 476. 

When first he spies 

His rrince*8 Wardrobe ope, quite* through is shot 

Witij wondring fear. J. Peaumont, Psyclie, iii, 7.5. 

Godclotlicd us; . . . he hath opened his imrdro5c unto 
us. Penine, Sermons, vii. 

2. A piece of furnitnro for the keeping of 
clothes, especially a large press closed by means 
of a door or doors, ill which clothes can bo hung 
up, and sometimes having shelves and drawers 
as well. 

Therel Cnrterhasdonc withyoii,oriiearly so; I'll make 
you decent in a trice. Jane, . . . open the toj) drawer of 
the u'ardrohe, and take out a clean shirt and neck-hand- 
korchlcf: bring them licro; and be tiiinhlo. 

Charlotte Pronti-, Jane E>Te, xx. 

A ponderous mahogany irardrobc, looking like nothing 
so much ns a grim wooden mausoleum, occupied nearly 
all of one w.all. Harper's Mag., LXXVl. 192. 

3. The clothes belonging to one person at one 
time. 

Hot. The king liath many marching In his coats. 

Doug. Now, hy my sword, I will kill all his coats; 

I’ll murder all his icardrobe, piece hy piece. 

N/jrtt., IHon. IV., V. .3. 27. 

The most important article of all In a gentleman’s tmrd- 
rotte was still wanting. BarAam. Ingol<lsby Legends, 1. 14. 

4t. A privy. 

I soyo that In n icardrobe they him threwc. 

Chaucer, IMoress’s Talc, 1. 320. 

wardrober (wnrd'ro^b^r), >i. [< ME. wardvro- 
pcrc; <.w(trdrohc+ -cr-.] The keeper of award- 
robe. 

An Indentiiro ... In which I’ctcr Curtcys, the king’s 
icartlroU'r, vmdertakes to furnlsti by the .Ird of Jtdy the 
articles bpccilled for the coronation of King Jlichnrd. 

J. Gairdner, Kichard III., Iv. 

ward-room (ward'rtim), «. The njmrtmcnt as- 
signed to the commissioned ofiicors of a man-of- 
war other than the comTnandlng officer. Lino- 
officers occupy staterooms on the starboard side 
and stnfT-officcrs on tlie port side— Ward-room 
ofllcors, commissioned ofllucrs messing in the ward-room. 
-Ward-room steward. See Stetcard, 2 (6). 

wardropet, ». A Jliddlo English fonn of irurd- 
t'obc. 

Wardrop*S disease. A mnlignnnt form of in- 
flammation occurring at the root, or on one 
side, of a nail. 

Wardrop's operation for aneurism. See oper- 
ation. 

Ward’s electuary. A confection of black 
pepper, 

waraship^ (wArd'shin), ». [< irnrdi -f -ship.'} 
Tlio office of a warn or guardian; guardian- 
ship; care and protection of award; right of 
guardinusliip ; hence, the feudal tenure by 
whicli tlio lord claiinod the cu.stody of tlio body 
and custody and profits of the lands of the in- 
fant heir of lii.s doconsod tenant. 

Ami we . . . come In the court, and Bertylmeu liavyngc 
this tcniiyB to Bemanl. soylng, **Slr, forusmyeh an the 
Kvughathe grauntyd hcheso leltres patent the irardship 
w ilh the prolUcH of the lomles of T. Fastolf iluryiug heso 
nun age lo)’ou and T. H., wlierfor I am comyn ns ther 
styward, be tber coiimmulemeiit." J'anton Letters, I. yiKi. 

Ecclesiastical pcrsoiiB were by ancient order h»rhldden 
to be execiitorH of any iiian’fl testament, «»r to undertake 
the ir«rt/<f/n7» of cldhiren. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 15. 

'I'hou grand impostor! how hast thou obtained 

The irardship of tlie world? Quarles, EmblemB, ii. 3, 

wardship- (wArd'ship), «. [< ward- 4- -.v/uji.] 
The state or condition of a ward; pupilage. 

In certain nations, women, wbetber married or not, 
have been placed In a state of jierpctunl irardship. 
Penthain, Introd. to Morals and Lcgiblation, xvl. 44, note. 

wardsman (wArdz 'mnu), pi. wnrdsmcn 
(-men). One who keeps watch and ward; a 
guard. Sgdncg tSinith. [Karo.] 

Ward’s paste. Same ns WartPs electuarg. 

wardstafft (wArd'staf). n. Same ns warder-. 

wardwit (wArd'wit), «, The being quit of giv’- 
ing money for the keeping of ward in a town, 

ware^ (war), a. [< ME. ware, war, < AS. wwr, 
also gewicrQ E. aware), vvatchful, heedful, cau- 
tious, = OS. irar, also giwarz= B. gewaar = OTIG. 
giwar, ^ITIG. gewar, G. gewahr, aware, = Icel. 
varr = Dan. Svv'. ivir = Goth, wars, watchful; 
from a Tcuit. ^/ war, watch, take heed, = L. vc- 
rcr/, regard, respect, esteem, dread (see rcrcrcl), 
= Gr. opav, perceive, look out for, observe (> ov- 
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pof, watchman, guard), = Skt. var, cover, sur- 
round. From the same source are ult. aware 
(of which warc^ in mod. use is prob. in part an 
aphetie form), ward^, ward^, guard, regard, re- 
ward, etc., revere'^, etc. Ware preceded by be 
has become merged w4th it, bcivare (as gone 
with he in begone)', see beware. Hence the 
later adj. wary'^.} If. Watchful; cautious; 
prudent; waiy. 

Of mo the worthy was war, & my willo knew. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13235. 
Tlie Erie to truste was noo daunger in, 
ffor he was ivarc and wise, I yow ensure. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 10S4. 

Howe icare and circumspccte they aught to be. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 11. 

2. On guard; on the watch (against some- 
thing). Seo bcxcarc.- 

Beason he made right, 

But bid licr w’ell be tcarc, and still erect ; 

Lest, by some fair-appearing good surprised, 

She dictate false, and misinform the will. 

Mm<yn, P. L., ix. 353. 

3. Aware; conscious; assured. [Archaic.] 

l*nl fetys was hir cloke, as I was war. 

Chaucer, Gen. I*rol. to C. T., 1. 157. 

And Gcaiint reised his axe to recouer a-nothor stroke, 
blit Arthur was ther-of ware, and smote the horse with 
the spores and passed fortli, and than returned with his 
swerde. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 223. 

Ihen was I ware of one that on me moved 
In golden armor with a crown of gold. 

Tennyson, Holy GraiL 
ware^ (var), r. ; pret. and pp. wared, ppr. 
waring. [< ME. waren, waricn, ware, < AS. 
warian, bo on one’s guard, heed, look out (= 
OFrics. waria = OS. wardn = OHG. hewaron, 
hoed, = Icel. vara, heed; hence ult. OF. garer 
= Pr. garar, guarar, bo on one’s guard, heed), 

< ifvrr, watchful, heedful; see ware'^, a. Ct 
wear-, r.] To take care of; take precautions 
against; take heed to; look out for and guard 
against; beware of: as, icarc the dog. E.xcept 
in a few phrases, as in ware hawk, ware hound^, 
hcwarc is now used instead of ware. 

Ware the sonno in his osccncioun 
No fjiido yow nat replcct of humours hote. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Nun’s Priest’s Tale, L 130. 
But irarrc the fox, ns while thal sitto on brodo 
To Bctte in an llando were ful goodo. 

Palladiiis, llusbondrlc (E. E. T, S.), p. 23. 

ware- (wiir), u. [< ME. icarc, inerehaiitlise, 
goods, < AS. "irarc, pi. irnrii, wares (= D. irnnr, 
a ware, ooininodity, pi. traroi, wares; cf. MD. 
trnroi = G. irnnrc, pi. icanrc/i = Icel. rrira, pi. 
I'oVar, wares, = Dan. rare, pi. rarer (cf. rare, 
care), = Sw. t aro, pi. rarer, ware, wares) ; prob. 
akin to AS. Irani, gnard, protection, care, cus- 
tody, = G. vahre = Dan. rare = Sw. vara, care ; 

< Tout, -v/ irar, piiard : sec irarel, a., and cf. 
irorl/i-.] 1. Articles of mannfaetiiro or mer- 
cliandiso: now nsually in the plur.nl. 

No innrcliaunt yit no fetto outlandish irrrrc. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 22. 
This Is the irnrc wherein consists my wealth. 

Marloio', Jew of Malta, i. 1. 

They slinll not . . . sell or buy any mnner of irarcs, 
goods, or nmrchandlses, secretely nor openly, by way of 
fraude, barat, ordecelte. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 210. 

You pretend buying of wares or selling of lands, 

Dekkerand Nortliward Ho, v. l. 

Wlio but a fool would have faith In a tradesman’s nnreor 
his word? Tennyson, Slaud, vii. 

2. A collective noun used genornlly in com- 
position with the name of the material, or a 
term relating to the characters of the articles 
or the use to which they are put: as, china- 
ware, tinware, hardware, Adams’s 

wore, in crmni., a fine English pottery made at Tunstnll, 
at the end of the eighteenth ccntiny, by William Adams, 
a imj)!! of Wedgwood. The jilcces arc often close imi- 
tations of tlie \\'cdgwood ware. — Agen ware, (a) An 
Inferior kind of Homan potteiy, softer and coarser than 
Samian ware: so called from Agen in the department 
of Lot-ct-Garoiine, France, >vhere mucli of this ware was 
found with the furnaces, (b) A decorative pottcrj* made 
In the seventeenth centurv', many of the pieces having 
the forms of aiilninK Prongniart . — Apulian ware. 
iSec.^lpr(fu»« pottery (under AjniUan), and cut under 
not.— Aretlne ware. Sco Arf/inr.— Awata ware.pot- 
teryaiul porcelalnmade at Awnta, near Kioto. Japan. Tlio 
greater number of the pieces known to be of thisiuanufac- 
tmo are of yellowish liard paste, with a crackled glaze ns if 
in Imitation of Satsuma ware ; but a curious and beautiful 
Imitation of old Delft and a thin porcelain of a peculiar 
grayish wliitc are known.— Bamboo ware, a variety of 
Wedgwood ware : so named from its color, and othenvise 
known ns cnue-eofoir(f irnre. — Basalt ware. See basalt. 
— Benares ware, a name given to a kind of ornamental 
luctal-work made In India, In which a pattern is produced 
by chasing or in other ways depressing the surface of the 
metal. — Black ware. Same ns basalt ware. — Blue Jas- 
per ware, a name given to a blue-glazed pottery of mod- 
cm manufacture, especially that made at the Ferrybriilge 
factory.— Bbttger ware, (a) A fine stoneware vaiying 
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from red to dark brown, and approaching black, produced 
by the chemist J. F. Bottger about 1708-9 in the coui-se 
ot his experiments in the search for porcelain, (6) The 
first real or kaolinic porcelain produced in Europe : it was 
first made by JJottger about 1710.— Bristol Delft ware, 
au enameled pottery made at Bristol tliroughout the eigh* 
teentli century, especially a highly decorated ware in 
which landscapes, figure-subjects, etc., covering tlie whole 
dish, liottom and marly alike, and plates or dishes closely 
imiiateil from Cliinese enameled porcelain, are included. 
This decorative Delft has not been manufactured since 
iTsoi. Jemtt , — Bristol ware. Sameasdout^e-f^fazcdicarc. 
— Caffagiolo ware, a variety of tlie Italian enameled and 
painted earthenware known as majolica. It was made in 
tbefifteentii and sixteenth centuries at a factory belonging 
to the family of the Medici in the village of Catfagiolo, on 
the road between Flojenceand Bologna. Tlie name is also 
8]:*elb- 1, accord ini: to theiiTegularorthoin*apliyof the time, 
Caja-iivl, C->f~ n'uln, CaffaggUnlo, Cafagizntto. The marks 
of till- factors are much varied, but generally include the 
word- j'n variously spelled. A characteristic 

mark nf wares is the free use of a dark but extremely 
brilliant Mue often in large masses, also a brilliant but 
opaquf or.xnge. unil an opaque Indian rod. -Metallic lus- 
ter was eai ly u^ed at Caffagiolo. — CantOU lacquer-Ware. 
S--e hjcqvrr- ivare.— Cashan Ware. Same as Kashee ware. 
Fortnum, S, 1C. Handbook, 3Iajolica.— Castelli ware, 
potter}' made at Castelli, in eastern Italy; specifically, 
an enameled and richly decorated pottery made during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and even later. 
This magnificent ware preserves some of the character- 
istics of majolic^ but is more pictorial in its decoration, 
b-^ing painted with landscapes, mythological scenes, etc. 
The colors are often heightened with gold, — Cologne 
ware, a name commonly given to the hard stoneware of 
which ornamental jucs, tankaids, etc., xverc made, es- 
pecially in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
formerly called gres de Flamlrcif. The city of Cologne 
was the chief seat of this manufacture. Compare grhs 
dc FlandrenixmCiQTgrif) and«foricirarc. — Combed Ware. 
See co7«^>i, — Coralline ware. See eoraffi/ic.— Crackled 
ware. Sec crackled. — Cream-colored ware, pottery or 
stoneware hanng a cream-colorcd paste; specifically, a 
ii'ariety of the fine table-ware made by Wedgwood in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Tiiis ware was after- 
ward called 7^ecnV-imr^, from the supposed preference of 
Queen Charlotte, wife of George III. The cream-colored 
ware or queen's-ware made by other potters was copied 
closelyfrom that of Wedgwood. — Crystalline ware. See 
eryftalline.— CiUlen Ware t, Cologne ware,— Delft ware, 
(a) I'ottciy’ made In and near the town of Delft in Holland ; 
specifically, pieces for table use, and decorated vases for 
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domestic interiors, Totterj’ has been made In this place 
from ancient times, and dated pieces exist as old os the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; but the importation 
from Cliina and .Japan of Oriental porcelain stimulated 
the decorators of later times, so that the richest pieces are 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. (&) A name 
given In Enuland to vessels of pottery for domestic use, es- 
pecially for talle service. It is common to discriminate 
pottery from porcelain by the nameDr(ff ovDelf, and also 
Delf ’China, etc.— Della Robbia wares, (a) A name given 
to a clas? of pottery ii?ed for works of art in lelicf and in 
the round: genenilly a.sserted to have been invented .by 
Luca della Ilobbla In the fifteenth century. It lias a hard 
and well-bakcfl body of brown terra-cotta, upon which a 
white stanniferous enamel is applied. Tliis is in some 
cases left white, or white with a background of blue; in 
others, all parts of the composition are richly decorated 
with color, especially green, yellow, and purple or maroon. 
The largest and most elaborate works in Della Rohbla ware 
were made after Luca’s death, the most Important of all be- 
ing, perhaps, the fi'ieze on the hospital at Pistoia, Central 
Italy abounds in the productions of this school of artists, 
including tabernacles or shrines decorated with sacred 
subjects, altar-pieces in lias-relief and alto-relief, architec- 
tural ornaments, and fountains orlavabos in sacristies nf 
churches and convents, {h) A fine terra-cotta, enameled 
in colors, made in England for architectural decorations, 
flower-vases, garden-seats, etc., especially that made at 
Taniworth at works founded in 1847.— Double-glazed 
ware, stoneware to which a glaze is applied in liquid form, 
both inside and outside, before it is fired. Also called 
Bristol ware.- Egyptian black ware, Egyptian ware. 
See £> 7 i/;ih'nn.— Etruscan ware. See J^fritKcnn.- Faen- 
za ware, a name formerly given to Italian majolica. 
J. C. Ilobinson, in Cat. of Soulages Coll., 1856. Com- 
pare /rt/encc. — Glass-glazed ware. See glass-glazed. 
— Graffito ware. See Green-lasper ware, 

a variety of Wedgwood ware. The name has been given 
to that kind of pebbleware which is mottled green and 
gray. — Hollow ware, vessels deeper than flat ware, and 
especially such as are made in outside molds, which 
give the external surface — the clay being forced into 
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the mold from within, and worked over with a sponge 
so as to give it the required thickness and a smooth 
inner surface. — Incised ware, pottery decorated by 
scratches upon the surface. Specifically — (a) A coarse 
earthenware (covered with an outer coot of a different 
color, which, being deeply scratched, shows the body of 
the ware. (6) A kind of pottery in which the body is 
scratched or scored, the whole being then covered with 
a transparent glaze, which shows a deeper color where 
it fflls these incisions than elsewhere.— India ware, a 
name inaccxirately given in England to the more com- 
mon varieties of Chinese and Japanese porcelains im- 
ported into Europe by the East India Company or other- 
wise.— Kashee ware, a fine ceramic wave made in Persia, 
and decorated in blue on white in a manner closely re- 
sembling Chinese porcelain. It is apparently a mixed or 
hybrid porcelain, as it is softer than Oriental porcelain, 
and cvidentlj' different from tlie soft or tender poicelain 
of Europe. Also called Kashan, Cashan, and Kachg ware. 
— Kioto ware, ceramic ware made in or near the city of 
Kioto in .Japan. Immense quantities of pottery and por- 
celain are made there, and many characteristic varieties 
are imitated with great success; but the name is given 
especially to a hard j'cllow ware xvith crackled glaze pe- 
culiar to Japan.— Lapis-lazuli ware. See Lava 

ware. See lava. — OldFulham ware, a name given to the 
English imitations of German grfes c^rame or hard stone-, 
ware made at Fulham from about 1C70. — Palissy ware, a 
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pecullarkindofpotler>',rcmnrkableforits beautiful glaze, 
the ornamentation being in very high relief, andconsisting 
frequently of models of fish, reptiles, shells, or leaves. 
Bernard Talissy, a French pottcrof tliesixtecnth century, 
was the designer of tills ware, and the art of manufac- 
turing it died with liim, all attempts to Imitate it having 
failed.— Pebbleware. SceiicWfeware.— Persian ware. 
Sec Per^’rttt.— Plated ware. Seo pfnfcd.— Plumbeous 
ware, lead-glazed pottery. — Porphyry ware, a variety 
of pebbleware. The name is generally given to that va- 
riety which is speckled red and black. — Raphael ware, 
an old name for Italian majolica, taken from the occa- 
sional appearance of designs by Raphael, or ascribed to 
him, painted on majolica plates of a late period, or per- 
haps, in some cases, from tlio use of arabesques similar 
to those painted under RnplmeVs direction in the Loggie 
of the Vatican and elsewhere. — Red porphyry ware, a 
variety of pebbleware. Tlic name is generally given to 

S icccs which are speckled red and white.— Robbia ware. 

ame as Vella Robbia ware. — Roman red ware. Same 
as Samianwarc.— Rustic, Salopian, Samian, sanitary 
ware. See the adjectives. — Satsumaware. (a) Pottery 
made in the province of Satsumn, in the island of Kiusiu, 
Japan. It has an extremely Iiard paste, is pnle-ycllow or 
brownish-yellow In color, and is covered with a very mi- 
nute crackle, (fr) A pottery made at Stoke-upon-Trent in 
England, imitated in the main from the Japanese Satsnma. 
—Serpentine, SevUlan, slgUlated, silicon ware. See 
the qualifying words. — Sincenv ware, an enameled pot- 
tery made in Sincciiy, in tlio department of the Aisne, 
Franco, decorated with great taste and delicacy, in partial 
imitation of Rouen ware and later of Chinese ceramic 
painting, and also in various fantastic styles. — Small 
ware or wares, textile articles of the tape kind, as nar- 
row bindings of cotton, linen, silk, or woolen fabric; 
plaited sash-cord, braid, etc.; also, buttons, hooks, eyes, 
and other dress-trimmings; hence, trifles. 

Everyone knows Grub street is a market lor small ware 
In wit. Stvi/t, To a Young Poet. 

Stamped ware. Same as sigillated rrarc.— Stannifer- 
ous ware, earthenware coated with an enamel of which 
tin Is a principal Ingredient. This enamel is used for fine 
wares, such as Delft.— Tinned, tortoise-shell, Umbrian 
ware. See the adjectives. — Tunbridge ware, a species 
of inlaid or mosaic work In wood. It derives its name from 
the placo of manufacture, Tunbridge in England. — Verd 
antique ware, a variety of pebbleware. generally veined 
with dari'-green, gray, and black. — Wedgwood ware 
[named after Jos:**!! Wedgicood (1730-05), the inventor, 
born in Staffordshire, England), a superior kind of semi-vit- 
rlfled potterj’, without much superficial glaze, and capable 
of taking on the most brillinnl and delicate colors produced 
by fused metallic oxids and oclicrs. It is much used for 
ornamental ware, ns vases, etc., and, owing to its hard- 
ness and property of resisting the action of all coiTOsivo 
substances, for mortars in the laboratory. — Welsh ware, 
a pottery made at Islewortli, near London in England, from 
aboutl825 ; a strong and solid earthenware of yellowish- 
brown color with a transparent glaze. = Syil. Merchaji’ 
disc, etc. See property. 

ware''* (ivar), v. t. ; prot. and pp. wared, ppr, 
waring. [Also wair; < jrE. waren (also bc- 
waren), sell ; cf . warc^, «.] To nso ; employ ; 
lay out; expend; spend. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 


war-fain 

I schal ware my whylo wel, quyl hit lastez, with tale. 
iS'ir Gawaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1235. 
He would not ware the spark of a flint for liim, if they 
came with the law. Scott, Waverley, xviii. 

ware^ [E. dial, also wore^ ore; 

< ME. *icar, < AS. war, waar, seaweed (= MD. 

D. wicr, seaweed).] Seaweed of various spe- 
cies of Fucus, Laminaria, SimanthaVia, Chorda, 
etc. They are employed as a manure and in the 
manufacture of kelp, etc. See seaware. 

ware^t. An obsolete preterit of wcar'^. 
ware^f, v. t. An obsolete spelling of wcar'^, 10. 
warefulf (war'fiil), «. [< lyarci + -/«?.] Wary; 
watchful; cautious. 

warefulnessf (war'ful-nes), n. [< warcfid + 
-»m.] Wariness; cautiousness. Sir F. Sidney. 
warega-fly (wa-ra'gii-fli), n. [< S. Amer. Ind. 
warega + E. Jly."] An undetermined muscid 
fly ocemTing in Brazil, which is said to lay its 
eggs in the skin of man and animals, causing 
large swellings inhabited by tbe larva. F. 
Smith, Trans. Entom. Soc., London, 1868. 
ware-goose (war'gds), n. [< wai’c^ + goose."] 
The brent-goose: so called from feeding on 
ware or seaweed. [Local, Eng.] 
warehouse (war'hous), n. [< ^oai'e^ + house.] 
A house in which wares or goods are kept; a 
storehouse. 

Th’ vnsettled kingdom of swift Aeolus, 

Great Ware-house of the Windes, whose traffick giues 
Motion of life to ev’ry thing that Hues. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 
Speciffcally — (a) A store in which goods are placed for 
rafe-keeping; a building for the temporary deposit of 
goods for a compensation. (&) A building for storing im- 
ported goods on which customs dues have not been paid, 
(c) A store for the sale of goods at wholesale ; also, of- 
ten, a large retail establishment.— Bonded, Italian, etc., 
warehouse. See the adjectives, 
warehouse (war'hous), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
warehoused, ppr. warehousing. [C warehouse, ?i.] 
To deposit or secure in a warehouse; specifi- 
cally, to place in the government or custom- 
house stores, to be kept until duties are paid. 

Only half the duty was to be paid at once, on warehous- 
ing the pepper In a warehouse approved by the customs. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, II. 76. 

warehouseman (war'hous-man), ?i.; pi. ware- 
housemen (-men). 1. One who keei)S aware- 
house. — 2. One who is employed in or has 
charge of a warehouse.— italian-warehouseman. 
See /tahan.— Warehousemen’s Itch, a form of eczema 
of tho hands, supposed to be caused by the irritation of 
sugar ; grocers’ itch.' 

warehousing (wdr'hou^sing), 71 . 1. The act of 
placing goods in a warehouse. — 2. The business 
of receiving goods for storage.— warehousing 
system, a customs regulation by which imported articles 
may bo lodged in public or bonded warebonses at a rea- 
sonable rent, without payment of the duties on importa- 
tion until tliey are withdrawn for home consumption, 
thus lessening tho pressure of the duties which otherwise 
would bear heavily on the merchant and cripple his pur- 
chasing power. If they are reexported no duty is charged. 
Tins system affords valuable facilities to trade, and is 
beneficial to tbe consumer and ultimately to the public 
revenue, 

wareinet, w. A Middle English spoiling of 
warren. 

warelessf (war'les), a. [< ware"^ + -?C5S.] 1. 
Unwary; incautious; heedless. 

A bait the warelcss to beguile. 

Mir, for Mags. (Latham.) 

2. Unaware; regardless. 

Both they unwise, and warelesse of the evill. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 3. 

3. Unperceived. 

When he wak’t out of his painc, . . . 

Tliat llm he could not wag. Spenser, F. Q., V. i. 22. 

warelyt (warTi), a. [< ME. warhj, warliche, < 
AS. wserlic, cautious, < wier, cautious, + -Uo = 
Cautious; prudent; wavy. 

The Petyuins tham bare as warty men fre ; 

For ther good vitail and wines pleiite. 

Rom. of Parlcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1362. 

warelyt (war'li), adv. [< ME. warhj, werhj, war- 
liche, < AS. wrcrltcc, < wser, cautious, + -lice = 

E. -?y 2 . Cf. warily.] Cautiously; warily. 

Full warty in this nede. Chaucer, Troilus, Hi. 454. 

Bi liys luige prowesse went it to assail! 

In ryght wcrly wyso, for manly was in breste. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1691. 
A good lesson to use our tongue warely, that our wordes 
and matter maie . . . agree together. 

Sir T. Tl’ifion, Art of Rhetoric (ed. 1584), p. 168, 

wareroom (war'rom), n. A room in which 
goods aro stored or laid out for sale. 

riiilip was still In the wareroom, arranging goods and 
taking stock. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxii. 

war-fain (war'fuu), a. Eager to fight. [Poeti- 
cal.] 
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war-fain 

Guttom the young and the icar-/ain. 

]nUiani Jforritr, Sigurd, iii. 

warfare (tvAr'far), ». [Early mod. E. wnrrc- 
fiire; < irar^ + fiirA.J 1. A tvarlike or mili- 
tary e.ypedition; military operations; hostili- 
ties; war; armed contest. 

Wiat iniuiio dotli the Prince to tlie Capteine that 
Rendes Iiira a irarre/are, if iie makes him sure to iiaue the 
victorie? Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ileiiou-es, 1577), p. SS. 

Tile Piiiiistines gatliered tlicir armies togetlier for leor- 
jare, 1 Sam. x.xviii. 1, 

2. Figuratively, any contest, struggle, or strife. 
The sveapons of our warfare are not carnal. 2 Cor. x. 4. 
warfare (war'far), !•. /. [< warfare, ii.] To 

carry on w.arfaro or engage in war; contend; 
struggle. 

lie tiiat can apprehend and consider vice ivitli aii her 
Itaits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet dis- 
tinguish, and yet prefer tliat wliicli is truly better, lie is 
tile true ivarfarinej Cliristian. MilUtn, Areopagitica. 

warfarer (war'far-er), u. One engaged in war, 
or in a contest or struggle of any sort, 
warfaring (war'far-ing), The act of carry- 
ing on war. [Bare.] 

The Burg of tlie ZS'iblung people and tlie heart of their 
u'arfarmg. William Moi-ris, Sigurd, iii. 

war-flail (war'flal), )!. A weapon used in the 
middle ages, resembling the agricultural flail 
in its general character. Sometimes it was .a pole 
to tlie end of which a strong bag of leather was secured 
by a tliong, or by rings of metal. The bag seems to have 
been stuffed witli sand. Compare snnd-tjttff, sand-club, and 
see Sliakspere ‘3 2 Hen. VI., iv. 3. See also cut under 
murning-star- 

war-flame (war'flilm), n. A hale-fire used as a 
signal in time of war, as of the approach of an 
enemy. See halc-Jirc and balc^. 
war-fork (war'fork). n. A weapon, used in 
Europe in the middle ages, consisting of a 
metal fork with several prongs made fast to 
the end of a long polo, 
warfult, a. [< tcni'i + -ful.l AVarlike. 

Warfull, batailleus. Palsgrave, p. 328. 

wargul (wiir'gul). It. [E. Ind.] The Indian 
otter, Lxitra {Barangia) lepiongx. 
warOTSt (wiir'gus), n. [AL. reflex of AS. iccarg, 
outlaw: see warrkoigJc, Karrg.] An outlaw. 

And if any wicked person shall presume contumeliously 
to dig up or despoil any body placed in tlie eartli, or in a 
wooden coffin, or in a lock, or under any obelisk or other 
Btraoture, let him be accounted a wargus. 

Laws of Hen. L, quoted in Ilibton-Turner’s Vagrants and 
[Vagrancy, p. 22, 

war-hahlet (wAr'ha'''hl), a. [< war^ -i- hallo tor 
able.'] Fit for war; of an age that fits one for 
soldiering. Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 62. 
war-hammer (war'ham'''er), )i. A weapon hav- 
ing a hlunt, hammer-like -head on one side of 
the handle or shaft, and usually a beak or point 
on the opposite side. It was used for breaking the 
armor of an antagonist, and was generally a weapon for 
one hand only. 

war-head (wfir'hed), n. The explosive head.of 
a locomotive torpedo, it is packed with guncotton 
or other high explosive and provided witli a denoting 
primer. The war-head is placed on the torpedo only 
when it is to be exploded, as in time of war. 
war-horse (war'hors), «. 1. A horseusedhy a 
mounted soldier or officer in battle ; especially, 
in a somewhat poetical sense, the horse of a 
knight or commander. Compare cuts under 
caparisoned and murzle. 

Waiting by the doors the uar-horsc neigh’d. 

As at a friend’s voice. Tennyson, Guinevere. 

2. A veteran, as a veteran soldier or politi- 
cian. [Colloq.] 

warianglet, n. See warrianglc. 
wariated (wii'ri-a-ted), a. In her., same as var- 
rated: especially noting an ordinary, which is 
sometimes wariated on one side, sometimes on 
both. 

waricet, r. Same as warish. 
warily ( wa'ri-li). adv. [< ioan/i -f -Ig ^ ; but per- 
haps orig. an error for wareh/.] In a wary man- 
ner; eautiousl)’; with prudence or wise fore- 
sight or care. 

warimentt (wa'ri-ment), n. [Irreg. < wunj'^ + 
-nicnt.'] AVariness; caution; heed. Spenser, 
F. Q., IA7. iii. 17. 

wariness (wa'ri-nes),??. [< The 

character or habit of being wary; caution; pru- 
dent care to foresee and ^ard against e^^l. 

To make sure AA'ork, Younej Hoyden is lock’d up at the 
first approach of the Enemy. Here you liave prudence 
and wariiuss to the excess of Fable, and Frensy. 

Jeremtj Collier, Short View (ed. 1698), p. 21C. 
T 1 IC 3 ' were forced to march with the greatest icarincsz, 
circumspection, and silence. Addison, Freeholder. 

“Syn. See xcary. 


Waring cable. [Named after Richard S. War- 
iuff, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.] In elect, ^ a 
cable in which the separate conductors are in- 
sulated with cotton or other fiber saturated 
with a heax’y oil derived from petroleum and 
mixed with an absorbent material. The wires are 
sheathed with lead, sometimes a tube surrounding a cable 
of wires, and sometimes a multiple tube surrounding a 
series of parallel wires. 

AiVaring’s method. [Xamed after the inven- 
tor, Edward Tl'aring (1736-9S).] A method for 
tbe separation of the roots of an equation by 
means of the equation of the squared differ- 
ences of the roots. 

waringtonite (wor'ing-ton-it), n. [Xamed after 
n’aringlon W. Smith (18i7-90), an English ge- 
ologist.] A variety of the copper sulphate bro- 
ehantite, found in Cornwall, 
warishtf (wiir'ish), v. [< ME. warisshen, war- 
ischen, waricen, icarisscn, garissen, cure, heal, < 
OF. ivarir, garir, F. gutrir, keep, guard, protect, 
heal, < OHG. werjan, MHG. weren, G. wchren, 
defend, restrain (ef. AS. icarian), = MD. varen, 
keep, guard, = Goth, warjan, hid beware, for- 
hid, ward off, protect : see warc^, wear‘s, and ef . 
imrison.'] I. trans. To heal ; cure. 

Thanne were my brother warisshed of his wo, 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 434. 
Thai ware aile warisht of tliairc stangc. 

Holy flood (E. E. T. S.), p. 117. 

Tliow iiast warsched me wel witli tlii mede wordcs. 

irfdiam of Palcme (E. E. T. S.), 1, G04. 

II. inirans. To be healed or cured; recover. 

Yourc doughter . . . shnl warisshe and escape. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 
warish^t, a. See wcarish, 
warisont (war'i-spn), n. [< ME. warisony wari- 
soiniyWarcsony < OF.warisony giiarisony garison, 
guard, protection, < wariry guard: see warish.'] 
1. Healing. — 2. Protection. 

"War thoru hyra & ys men in fair wareson he broghte. 

Hob. of Gloucester, p. 114. 

3. Reward; guerdon; requital. 

And thus his ivarisoun he took 
For the lady that he forsook. 

Horn, of the Rose, 1. 1538. 
Ho wol winne his wareson now wistlyhlm spede 
Forto saue my sonc. 

William of Palernc (B. E. T. S.)> h 2370. 
He made a crye thoroowt al the tow[n), 

Whediir he be 2 onian or knave, 

Thatcowthe brynge hym Robyn Hode, 

His warisom he shuld haue. 

Robin Hood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. 14X 

4, Erroneously, in the following passage, a note 
of assault. 

Either receive witliin thy towers 
Two hundred of my master’s powers, 

Or straight they sound the u-arrison, 

And storm and spoil thy garrison. 

5cott, L. of L. JI., iv, 24. 
wark^ (wUrk), «. [< ^EE. wcrlcy warchy < AS. 

it’cTrc (= leel. m'Ar), pain.] Pain; ache. [Prov, 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

wark^ (wark), v. i. [< ME. wcrloi, warchen, < 
AS. wmreian (= Icel. vcrhja, virlcja), pain: see 
warlc^y ?f,] To be in pain; ache, 
wark^ (wark), n, A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
work, 

warkanioowee (war-ka-mo'we), n. [Cinga- 
lese.] A canoe with outriggers, used at Pomt 
de Galle, island of Ceylon, it is generally manned 
by four or Qve lascars, who sit grouped together at tlie 



end of the lever, adding or taking away a man according 
to the strength of the wind. The warkamoowees, during 
the northeast monsoon, even when it is blowing very 
hard, venture 20 or 25 miles from land for the purpose of 
Ashing, or to carry fruits to vessels in the ofRng. They 
often sail 10 miles an liour. 

■warkandt, a, [ME. also warchond; pp. of warky 
V.] Painful. ' 

warkloom (wiirk'liim), n. A tool; an instru- 
ment. [Scotch.] 

war-knife (war'nif), n. A largo Itnife used in 
war: especially applied to weapons of primi- 
tive times and in a general sense : as, the war- 


knife of the Anglo-Saxons ; the war-knife of the 
New Zealanders. 

warlawt, n. An obsolete variant of warlock"^. 
warld (warld), n. A Scotch fonn of world. 
warlike (war'lik), a. 1. Fond of war; easily 
provoked to war; ready to engage in war; fit or 
prepared forwar; martial: as, a warlike nniion. 
She , . . made her people by peace irnriiAv. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

2. Of or pertaining to war; martial; military. 

They were two knights of perelcsse puissaunce, 

And famous far abroad for warlike pest. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ii. 16. 
The great archangel from his warlike toil 
Surceased. Milton, P. L., vi. 257. 

3. Betokening or threatening war; hostile. 

The warlike tone again he took. Scott, Eokebj*, v. 19. 

4. Having a martial appearance; having the 
qualities of a soldier; befitting a soldier. 

By the buried hand of warlike Gaunt 

Shak., Pioh. IL, iii. 3. 109. 
=Syn, 1. Bellicose, hostile. — 1-4. MUitarii, etc. See 
inartial. 

warlikeness (wfir'llk-nes), n. A warlike dis- 
position or character. [Rare.] 

Braveness of mind and 7carlikencss. 

Sir E. Sandyg, State of Religion, cap. i. b. {Latham.') 

warlingt, [Appar. a word coined to rime with 
darling (see def.), either < war"^ + -ling^, mean- 
ing ^one often warredy contended, or quarreled 
witli,^ or perhaps < warni, curse, + -ling'^,] A 
word occurring only in the proverb “Better he 
an old man’s darling than a 3 ^oung man’s war- 
ling,” Camden, Remains, 
warlock^ (war'lok), n, [Also warluck ; a Sc. 
form, preserving the orig. guttiu’al (the reg. 
mod. E. form wouldbe *tvarlow),(. M33. warhghc, 
warlaghc, wcrlaglic, warlow, warlowc, warlaw, 
warlawe, < AS. wierloga (= OFIG. wdrlogo), a 
traitor, deceiver, liar, truce-breaker, < wlcr^w 
covenant, truce, compact, the truth (cf. wier- 
Icds, truthless, false), + *'loga, a liar, < ledgaii 
(pp. logon), lie: see very and he^,] If. A de- 
ceiver; a tnice-breaker; a traitor. 

Quen fundin was this hali crois, 
the warlayhe saide ondoft with vois, 

noly Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 121. 
2. A person in league with the devil; a sor- 
cerer; a wizard. 

Where is this warlowe with hiS wamle, 

That wolde thus Wynne cure folke away? 

I’orX* Plays, p. 81. 

Ye’re but some witch or wil warlock. 

Or mermaid o’ the flood. 

The Lass of Lochroyan (Child’s Ballads, II. 109X 
It seems he [^Eneas] was no TTwrit/cA', as the Scots com- 
monly call such men, who, they say, are iron-free, or lead- 
free. Dryden, Epic Poetry. 

3t. A monster. 

Loke of lyuyaton [leviathan] in the lyffe of saynt 
Brandon, 

There this warloyhc, 1 wis, a water eddur is cald, 

That this saint there seghe in the se occinne. 

Destruction of Troy {L. E. T. S.), 1. 4430. 
warlock^t (war'lok), n. [ME. warlok, warloc; 
< war- (uncertain) + ?ocFl.] A fetterlock. 

Warlok, a fetyr lok {warloc of feterloc, P.), Sera pedica- 
lis, vel compedicalis (compedalis, S. P.). 

Prompt, Parv., p. 517. 

I com vyth those tythj'nges, thay tame b^’lyiie, 
Pynez me in a prysoun, put me in stokkes, 

Wrythc me in a warlok, wrast out myn ysen. 

Alliterative Poems {ed. Morris), iii. SO. 

warlockry (wtir'lok-ri), n. [< warlock^ + -ry: 
see -cry.] The condition or practices of a war- 
lock; impishness. [Rare.] 

The true mark of ^rarlockry. J. Baillie. 

■warlowt, n. An obsolete x-ariant of warlock'^. 
■warluck, n. Same as warlocki. 
warlyif, a. and adv. See warclg. 

Warly2 (war'li), a. [< iani’i -h Warlike. 

Warly feats. Chaloner, in Nuga? Antiqiuo, II. 388. 
warlyS (xviir'li), a. A Scotch form of worldly. 
Awa’, ye selfish 7var’ly race. 

Bums, First Epistle to J. Lapraik. 

warm (warm), a. and n. [< ME. warm, < AS. 
wcarm = OS.OFries. E. warm = OHG. MHG. G. 
warm — Icel. varmr = Dan. Sxv. varm = Goth. 
*tvarms (in verb warmjan), ■vrarm; with forma- 
tive -m, < q/ icar, he hot, seen in OBulg. rarit, 
heat, vrieti, he hot, boil, vrtilu, hot, Buss, vuriii, 
boil, brew, scorch, Lith. xoirti, cook, seethe, hoik 
In another view, the word is connected with 
L. formns, Gr. Beppoc, hot, Skt. glianna, heat.] 
I. «. 1. Having a moderate degree of heat ; not 
cold: as, wnrm water ; jcanp milk; trnrm blood; 
a warm hath. 

He stretched himself on the child, and the flesh of the 
child rvaxed warm. 2 Ki. iv. 34. 



warm 

2, Heated; having the sensation of heat; ex- 
hibiting the effects of being heated to a mod- 
erate degree; hence, flushed. 

*'i‘was uell, indeed, when tvarm with wine, 

To pledy:e them with a kindly tear. 

Tenwjhon, In l^remoriam, xc. 

3. Communicating a sensation of Nvarmth, ora 
moilerate degree of heat: as, a warm fire; warm 
wojither. — 4. Subject to or characterized by 
thr prevalence of a comparatively high tem- 
perature, or of moderate heat: as, a warm 
climate; warm countries. — 5. Intimate; close; 
fast: as, warm friends. — 6. Heart}'; earnest: 
n>, a u'arm welcome; warm thanks. 

Tlie online: of Hampden in the affair of the shij)* 
money met v. jtl^ the ivann approbation of every re- 
spectable Tlojah't in England. 

Macaidat/, Ilallain’a Const. Hist. 
7. Frcs-li: said of a scent or trail. — 8. Close to 
.something that is sought, as in games involving 
seaujli or guessing; on the right track; on the 
way to success, as in searching or hunting for 
something. [Colloq.] 

He's irarm — he’s petting cold — he’s getting colder 
and colder— he ’s freezijig. 

Dickmut, Our Mutual Friend, iii. C. 

9. Comfortable; well-off; moderately rich ; in 
easy circumstances. [Colloq.] 

Water-Candct. Believe it, I am a poor commoner. 

Sir F. Cres. Come, 5011 are ivarm, and blest with a fair 
wife. ^liiUlletotiy Anything for a Quiet Life, i. 1, 

We have been thinking of niarn’inp her to one of your 
teiianl®, ... a wann man, , . . able to give her good 
breail. Goldsmith, Vicar, xvi. 

10. Comfortabl 5 ’ fixed or placed; at homo; ac- 
quainted; well adjusted. [Colloq.] 

A gentleman newly tennn in his land, sir. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1- 
Scarcely had the worthy Mjmheer Beckman got ivarin 
In the seat of authority on the South Itiver than enemies 
began to spiiug up all around him. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 409. 

11. Undesirable; unpleasant, as on account 
of uui)opularity or obnoxiousuess to law, otc. 

Their small Stock of Credit gone. 

Lest Romo should grow too irnrjn, from thcnco they run. 

Cnnnrerf, tr. of Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. 

12. Ardent: earnest; full of zeal, ardor, or 
affection; enthusiastic; zealous. 

I'mc lialf in a mind totranscrliie it, and let it go abroad 
In the Catalogue; but I'lne sensible tlic icorm people of 
two ojipo-ite paities will be ready to blame iny forward- 
ness. Humphrey Wanley (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. iSS). 

^Vlien blie saw any of the company very warm in a 
wrong opinion, she was more Incline<l to condrm them 
in it than opjtu-e tliem. Sxci/t, Death of Stella. 

Now warm in love, now with’iing in ray blootn, 

Lost in a com cut's solitary gloom! 

Pope, Elolsa to Abelard, 1. 37. 
Till a warm preacher found a way t' impart 
Auakenmg feelings to his torpid heart. 

Crabhc, V'oiks, V. 74. 

13. Animated: brisk; keen; heated; hot: as, 
a warm engagement. 

We shall liave warm work on 't. 

Vryden, Spanish Friar, j. 1. 
He argued with perfect temper in society, or, if he saw 
the argument becoming long or warm, in a moment he 
daslicd over liis opponent's trenches, and was laughingly 
attacking him on some fresh point. 

Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, vil. 

14. StiiTcd up; somewhat excited; hot; net- 
tled: a*:, to become warm when contradicted. 

A fine boL'gle-de-botch I have made of it. ... I am 
aware it is not a canonical word — classical, 1 mean ; nor 
in nor out of any dictionary perhaps — but when people 
arc wana they cannot stand picking terms. 

MUs Edgeworth, Helen, xxvi. 

15. Having the ardor of affection or passion. 

3Iiith and j’oiith and warm desire. 

Milton, May MniTiing. 
The enactments of human laws arc vain to restrain the 
warm tides of the heart. Sumner, Orations, I. 239. 

16. Having too much ardor; coarse; indeli- 
cate. [Colloq.] 

I do not know the play ; but, as Maria says, if there is 
any tiling a little too warm (and it is so with most of them) 
it can be easily left out. Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, xv. 
Warm bath, In med., a bath in water of a temperatiue 
from 02* to Os’ F.— Warm colors, in painting, such col- 
ors as have 5'ellow or red for their basis : opjiosed to cold 
cofoM, as blue and its compounds: the term, however, is a 
relative one. — Warm plaster. See^jfusfcr. — Warm re- 
gister, a heated register-plate used in the manufacture of 
tarred ropes. — Warm sepia. See sepia. — Warm wave. » 
Sec tcftrci. — Warm With, an abbreviation for “warm 
with sugar,’' as in tlie older given for a beverage of that 
sort, in contrast with cold ivithout. [Slang.] 

Two glasses of rum-and-water warm unth. 

Dickens, Sketches. 

= Syn, 4. Sunny, mild, close, oppressive. — 6. Earnest, 
hearty, enthusiastic, eager. — 1-6. Il'ann is distinctly 
weaker tlian hot, fervent, fervid, fiery, vehement, jmssion' 
ate. 
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II. n. If. Warmth; heat. 

The winter’s hurt recovers with the trarm ; 

The parched green restored is with shade. 

Surrey. 

2. An act or process of warming; a heating. 
[Colloq.] 

Boil it [barley-malt] in a kettle; one or two warms is 
enough. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 151. 

warm (warm), t\; prot. and pp. warmed, ppr. 
warming. [< ME. loarmcn, < AS. ivearmian (= 
D. warmen = MHG. warmen, G. wdrmcn =:Icel. 
verma = Dan. vnrmc = Sw. viirma = Goth. 
warmjan), become warm, < ivearm, warm: see 
warnua.^ L iniraus. 1. To become warm or 
moderately hejited ; communicate warmth. 
Wyndis wastid away, warmyt the ayre; 

Tlie rede beames aboiic blusslict with hete. 

Destrttetion of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4030. 
All arc but parts of one Blupcndoiis whole, . . . 

That, changed thiough all, and yet in all the same, . . . 
ll’amw in tlie sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

/•ope, Essay on 3ilan, i. 271. 

2. To warm one’s self. 

There shall not be a coal to warm at. Isa. xlvii. 14. 

3. To become ardent, animated, or enthusiastic. 

I know the full value of the snood ; and MacCalluni- 

inore’s licartw’ill be as cold as death can make it when it 
does not warm to tlie tartan. 

' Scotty Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxv. 

jVs the nunister»rarm« to his sermon there come through 
these cracks frequent exclamations. 

ir. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 73. 

II. lynns. To make •vvai’m. (a) To communicate 
a moderate degree of heat to ; impart warmth to. 

And there, witlioute the dore, in yo court© on the left 
hand, is a tree with many stones aboute it, where the myn- 
ysters of the Jewes, and seynt Peter with theyin, warmed 
tlieym by the fyre. Sirli. Gnylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 19. 

Either the hostess or one of her maids trarm® his bed, 
pulls on his night cap, cuts his corns, puts out the candle. 

Dekkerand Webster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 
The room is u-amied, when necessary, by burning char- 
coal in achaflngdish. 

E. ir. Lane, Jiodern Egyptians, 1. 20. 
(5)Toheatup; excite ardor or zcalin; interest; animate; 
cnlisen; inspirit; givo life and color to; flush; cause to 
glow. 

It w'ould warm his spit its 
To hear from me you had left Antony. 

Shaky, A. and C., ili. 13. CO. 
With those hopes Socrates wanned Ids doubtful spirits 
against that cold potion. Sir T. Broivne, Urn-burinl, iv. 

I love sucl) mirth as docs not make friends ashamed to 
look upon one another next morning, nor men that c.an- 
not well bear It to repent the money they spend wlien they 
be tmmrduith drink. I. ll’affon, Complete Angler, p. 87. 
How could I, to the deare.st theme 
TJiat ever wann'd a minstrel's dream, 

So foul, so false a recreant prove ! 

Scott, L. of L. M., iii. 1. 
All beauty tmrm.« the heart, is a sign of health, prosper- 
ity, and the favor of Ood. • Emerson, Success, 

(cl To administer castigation to: as, I’ll imrm him for that 
piece of mischief. [Colloq.] (dt) Figuratively, to occupy. 
His brother. . . had a while imrmcd the Throne. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 
To warm one’s Jacket, to castigate one. [Colloq.]— 
Warming plaster. See plaster. 
war-man (wur'man), n. A w'arrior. [Karo.] 
Tldrlordis keipt on at afternoone, 

With all thair warrmen wight. 

Battle of Balrinncs (Cldid’s Ballads, VII. 222). 
The sweet wanman is dead and rotten. 

Shak,, L. L. L., v. 2. CG6. 

war-markedf (war'mUrkt), a. Bearing tlie 
marks or traces of war; experienced iu war; 
veteran. 

Your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-mark'd footmen. Shak., A. and C., iii. 7. 45. 

warm-blooded (wurm'bhid^cd), a. 1. Having 
warm blood; heraatothermal: in zoology and 
pliysiology noting mammals and birds whoso 
blood ranges in temperature from 98® to 112® 
P., in consequence of tlie complete double 
blood-circulalion, and the oxygenation oi’ com- 
bustion winch goes on in the lungs : opposed to 
coUl’hloodcd or Jiemaiocrgal. — 2. Figuratively, 
characterized by high temper and generous 
impulses: ■warm-hearted ; also, passionate. — 
Warm-blooded fish. Scejishi. 
warmer (war'mer), )t, [< warm + -crl.] One 
wlio or that whicli warms, 
warmfulf (W'urm'ful), a. [< warm + ^«7.] Giv- 
ing warmth; warm. [Rare.] 

About him a mandilion, that did with Imttnns meet, 

Of purple, large, and full of folds, cuiTd with a irannfiil 
nap. Chapman, Iliad, x. 121. 

warm-headed (■n'iirm'lie(l'’ed), a. Easily ex- 
cited; enthusiastic; fanciful. 

The advantage will be on the warm-headed man’s side, 
as having the more ideas and the more lively. Locke. 

warm-hearted (warm 'hiir^ ted), a. Haring 
warmth of heart; having a disposition such 
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as readily shows friendship, affection, or in- 
terest; proceeding from such a disposition; 
cordial; sincere; hearty: as, a warm-hearted 
man; warm-hearted s>\\\ypori. 
warm-heartedness (warm'har'''ted-nes),)i. The 
state or character of being warm-hearted ; af- 
fectionate disposition ; cordiality. 

He was looking from Arabella to Winkle with as much 
delight depicted in his countenance as warm-heartedness 
and kindly feeling can communicate to the human face. 

Dickens, Pickwick. 

warming (wiir'ming), n. [Verbal n. of warm, 
r.] 1 . The act of one who warms; specifically, 
in silver-plating, the heating of the object to be 
plated until it causes a slight hissing when im- 
mersed in water. The object is then dipped in dilute 
nitric acid, to cause a slight 1 oiighening of the surface in 
order to allord a better hold to the silvering. 

2. A castigation ; a thrashing. [Colloq.] 
warming-pan (war'raing-pan), n. 1. A large 
covered long-handled flat vessel (usually of 
brass) into which live coals are put: used to 
warm the inside of a bed. 

Put of your clothes in winter by the fire side, and cause 
your bed to bee heated with a ivarming panne. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 252. 

A dagger with a hilt like a warming-pan. 

Marlowe, Jew of ilalta, iv. 4. 33. 

2. A person put into a situation, post, or office 
temporarily, to hold it for another till the lat- 
ter becomes qualified for it. [Slang.] 
warming-stone (war'ming-ston), 71 . A foot- 
warmer ; a slab of soapstone, cut to a conve- 
nient size : when used it is first heated in the 
fire or on a stove, and afterward placed under 
the feet : it is chiefly made use of in driving in 
very cold weather. Soapstone is selected for this 
purpose because it stands the heat better than any other 
stone, not cracking or crumbling when exposed to sudden 
changes of temperature. 

warmly (warm'll), adv. In a warm manner, 
(cr) With warmth or heat. MUton,T.'L.,iv.2U. (&)With 
warmth of feeling; eagerly; earnestly; ardently. 

Each prince shall thus with honour have 
What both so u'annly seem to crave. 

Prior, Alma, ii. HI. 

warmness (warm'nes), n. [< ME. warmness; < 
7varm + "Warmth. 

Pliebus hath of gold his strenics doun ysent 
To gladen every flour with his warmness. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 977. 
war-mongerf (wai’'muDg'''g6i’), ii. One who 
fights for hire ; a mercenary soldier, or bravo. 
Sx^enser, F. Q., III. x. 29. 
warmouth(war'mouth), ?i. Aceutrarchoidfish: 
same as higmouth. 

warm-sided (warm'si'’'ded), a. Naut., mounting 
heavy guns : said of a ship or a fort. [Colloq.] 
warmth (warmth), n. [< j\IE. wermthc (= LG. 
70crmdc); < wamn + -f/<i.] 1. The state of be- 
ing warm; gentle heat: as, the warmth of the 
sun or of the blood ; also, the sensation of mod- 
erate heat. 

No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou livest. 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 1. 98. 

The mirth of its December, 

And the warmth of its July. 

Praed, I remember, I remember. 

2. Cordiality; geniality; hearty kindness or 
good feeling. 

1 took leave of Colonel Cubbon, who told me, with a 
wax-mth which I was vain enough to think sincere, that he 
had not passed three such pleasant days for thirty years. 

J/ncnufny, in Trevelyan, I. 325^ 

3. A state of lively and excited feeling; ardor; 
zeal; feiwor; earnestness, often approaching 
anger; intensity; enthusiasm. 

Wliat u'armth is there in your affection towards any of 
these princely suitors? Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 36. 

The sisters fell into a little warmth and contradiction. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 1'72. 

The monarch spoke ; the words, with warmth addrest, 
To rigid justice steel’d his brother's breast. 

Po 2 >e, Iliad, vi. 78. 

4. In painting, a glowing effect which arises 
from the use of warm colors (which see, under 
7varm), and also from the use of transpai’ent 
colors in the process of glazing. 

warnt (warn), 71. [< ;mE. warnc, < AS. tocarn, a 
denial, refusal, obstacle, impediment, a guard- 
ing of oneself, a defense of a person on trial, = 
OHG. warna (in comi).), JIHG. warne, wc7'nc, 
preparation, = leel. 7'drn = Sw. mrn = Dan. 
Vicrn, a defense; with formative -n, < 'Tent. 
-/ tear, defend, guard: see ivarc'^, ward,"] A de- 
nial; refusal. 

Witbouteii more warne. Cursor Mundi, 1. 11^ 

warn (warn), r. t. [Under this word are me a 
two orig. diff. but related verbs: («) 
wai'nen, warnini, warn, admonish, < AS^jJ^u! 
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viatt, iraniian, take heed, warn, = OHG. tear- 
7iofif warn, icarncn {wernGU), MHG. wamenj pro- 
vide, take heed, i)rotect, warn, G.icff men, warn, 
=r Icel. v(mm = Sw. varna^ warn (cf. OP. ivar- 
iiir^ guarnir^ garnir, provide, garnish, preserve, 
> ult. E. garuish, garniture, etc.) ; (&) < ME. ircr- 
7jen,<AS. refuse, deny, = OS. wcrnian = 

OHG. warnen = OPries. Kama, Kcrna = Icel. 
varna, refuse, denj’; from the noun: sec team, 
77.] 1. Toputonguardby timely notice; wake, 
ware, or give notice to beforehand, as of ap- 
proaching danger or of something to be avoided 
or guarded against; caution; admonish; tell 
or command admonishingly ; ad^dse. 

The doubt of future foes exiles my present jo}*. 

And wit me it’ftmes to shun such snares as threaten mine 
annoy. 

Queen Elizabeth, quoted in Puttenham’s Arte of Eng. 

[Poesie, Int., p. xii. 

Peing learned by God in a dream tliafc tliey should not 
return to Herod, tliey departed into their own country 
another way. Mat. ii. 12. 

And then I fear’d 

lest the gray navy there would splinter on it, 

And fearing waved my arm to warn them off. 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 

2. To admonish, as to any duty; advise; ex- 
postulate ivith. 

irarn them that are unruly, 1 Thes. v. 14. 

3. To apprise; give notice to; make ware or 
aware; inform previously; notify; direct; bid; 
summon. 

William & liise wages were warned of here come. 

William of Palerne (E, E. T. S.), 1. 4288. 
Er the sun vp soght with his softe beatnes, 

Pelleus full prcstly the peoiiull did wame 
To appere in his presens, princes and dutys. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1092. 
Wlio is it that hath wai'n'd us to the walls? 

Shah., K. .Tolin, ii. 1. 201. 
Tlie Bishop of Ross is warn'd by the Lords of the Coun- 
cil, that he shall no longer be esteem’d an Ambassador, 
but be punish’d as Ids Fault shall deserve. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 345. 

4t. To deny; refuse; forbid. 

Tiiou canst not wame him that with good entente 
Axeth tliyn help. Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 11. 

The kynges lied, when hyt ys brogt, 

A kysse ivyll y wamc the noght, 

For lefe to me hyt were 1 

Octavian (ed. Ealliwell), 1. 821. 
5t. To defend; keep or ward off, Spenser. 
Warner (war'n6r), 12 , 1. One wboortbatwbicb 
warns; an admonisber. — 2. See the quotation. 

Sotiltees . . , were nothing more than devices in sugar 
and paste, wliich, in general, , . , had some allusion to 
the circumstances of the entertainment, and closed the 
service of the dishes. Tlie warners were ornaments of 
the same nature, which preceded them. 

B. iraj*ner, Antlqultates Culinarifc (ed. 1791), p. 130, note. 

warnesturef, t [ME., < OP, warncsturc, gar- 
vesture, garnistnre, garniture, provision, stores, 
fiu’niture, garniture: see garniture,'\ To fur- 
nish; store. 

Wei thei were wamestured of vitayles i-now, 
plentiuosly for al peplo to passe where thei wold. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1121. 

I shal wamestoorc myn hous witli toures, swichc as 
han castelles and other manere edifices, and armnre and 
artelries. Chaucer, Tale of Meliheus. 

warning (war'ning), n. [< ^lE. warningc, a 
warning, admonition, < AS. wearmmg (= OHG. 
warminge, G. warming, a warning), verbal n. of 
ircarnuGi, iyrtnimn,warn: seeiyu?’;?,!;.] 1. No- 
tice beforehand of the consequences that will 
probably follow continuance in some particular 
course; admonitory advice to do or to abstain 
from doing something, as in reference to ap- 
proaching a probable danger. 

Hear the word at ray mouth, and give them warning 
from me. Ezelc. Hi. 17. 

2. That which warns, or serves to warn or ad- 
monish. 

Let C]iri.«5tian’s sUps before he came hither, and the bat- 
tles that he met with in this place, be a warning to those 
that come after. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progi'ess, ii, 

3. Heed; the lesson taught by or to be learned 
from a caution given. 

fhey stand so near the highway, 
tliat others may see and take warning. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 

4. Previous notice : as, a short warning. 

Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the warning is. 

Shak., 1 Hen. YL, v. 2. 14. 

5. A summons; a call; a bidding. 

1. It [sheiTis] illumineth the face, which as a beacon gives 
vaiannng ... to arm. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 117. 

rp, notice given to terminate a business re- 
circun’^^ master and servant, emploj’er 

_gyjj''niployee, landlord and tenant; a notice 
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Servants in husbandly [23 Hen. VL, c. 12] are required 
to give tlieir masters teaming, and to engage with some 
other master before quitting their present service. 

Hifrfon-TtirTicr, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 66. 

warning (war'ning), p. a. In hioL, seiwing as 
a menace to enemies; of threatening aspect: 
somewhat specially used of a strikingly con- 
spicuous coloration. See the quotation! 

A never-falling interest attaches to the subjectof ircrn- 
ing Colors. The history of the discoverj' of warniTi^ colors 
in caterpillars is quoted with many examples, sliowing 
tlint the education of enemies is assisted by the fact that 
warning colors and patterns often resemble each other, 
and there is abundant evidence to show that insect-eating 
animals learn by experience. AtncnA’af., Oct., 1890, p. 929. 

•warningly (-war'ning-li), adv. In a ivarning 
manner; so as to warn; Tjyway of notice or 
admonition. 

warning-piece (■war'ning-pes), «. Sometliing 
that "warns, (a) A warning-gun ; a signal-gun; thedis- 
charge of a cannon intended as a notification. Compare 
piece, 4 (&). 

Harki upon my life, the knight! 'tis your friend; 
This was the warning-piece of his .approach. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, v. 2. 
The treason of Watson and Cleark, two English semi- 
naries, is sufllciently known; it was as n “prfclud5um"or 
tiarnhig-ptece (o the great “fougade,” the discharge of 
the powder-treason. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 07. 
(5) In horol., a part of the striking-mechanism of a 
clock that, by the movement of the lower wheel, throws 
the striking-system periodically into action. It is also 
operated by the strikc-or-silent mechanism, so tliat the 
striking-mechanism may be thrown out of gear at will. 
When in position to work, it causes a slight noise at the 
instant of starting the striking-parts, and thus gives warn- 
ing that the clock is about to strike. 

warning-wheel (wfi,r'iiing-iiwel), n. In horol., 
a warning-piece in the form of a wheel, 
warnisht, wamiset, v. t. Middle English forms 
of garnish. 

He wigtly hem of-sent, 

fc het hem alle hige thidcr as harde as thei migt, 

IVel wamished for the werre with clenc hors & armes. 

ir/ffiam of Pnleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1083. 

war-office (war'oFis), n. A public office or de- 
partment in which military affairs are superin- 
tended or administered, (a) Tlie department or bn- 
reau of the British government presided over by the Secre- 
tary of State for War, assisted by a parliamentary, a per- 
manent, and a financial undersecretary. It is subdivided 
into various departments, as the military, ordnance, and 
financial, (b) In the United States, the War Department, 
warp (warp), v. [(a) Trans., cast, throw, < ME. 
xcerpen, weorpen, woipen (pret. warp, pp. wor- 
2 icn), < AS. weorpan (pret. wearp), cast, throw, 
= OS. werpan = T>. ML6. werpen = OHG. wer- 
fan, MHG, G. werfen, throw, cast, = Icel. verpa 
=s Goth, toairpan, throw; cf. Lith. wcjpii, spin, 
Gr. incline downward, pirrrttv, throw, {o) 

< ^lE. toarpen (pret. itY« 2 )cd),< Icel. throw, 

cast, also cast or lay out a net, = Sw. varpa e= 
Dan, warp (a ship), < v<77*p, a casting, also 
a cast with a net, also a warping, = Sw, varp, 
the draft of a net, = Dan. varp, a warp; from 
the strong verb above.] 1. trans. If. To cast; 
throw; hurl. 

Wente to hys wardrope, and warpe of hys wedez. 

Morte Arthxire (E. B. T. S.), 1. 001. 
Ful Bono it W'as ful loude kid 
Of Hnvelok, how lie warp the ston 
Ouer the londes euerichon. Ilavelok, 1. 1061. 

2f. To utter; ejaculate; enunciate; give utter- 
ance to. 

Hit fyrst roynged, 

Wylde wordez hjin warp wyth a wr.ast noyce. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1423. 
A note fill nwe I herde hem warpe, 

To lysten that watz ful lufiy dere. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Jlcrris), i, 878. 

3. To Iji'ing fortli (young) prematurely : said of 
cattle, slieep, horses, etc. P’ror. Eng.] — 4 . In 
rope-mahiiig, to run (the yam of the rrinohes) 
into hauls to he tarred. See haul of yarn, tin- 
der — 5. To weave; hence, in a figurative 
sense, to fabricate ; plot. 

Bnt now ; How, Where, of What shall I begin 
This Qold-grownd Web to weave, to warp, to spin? 

Sylvester, tr, of Du Bartos’s Battle of I^Ty. 
She acquainted tlie Greeks underhand with this treason, 
which was a warping against them. 

Holland, tr, of Blutarcli, p. 409. 
6. To give a cast or twist to ; turn or twist out 
of shape or out of straightness, as hy unequal 
contraction, etc.; contort. 

Oh, state of Nature, fail together in me. 

Since thy best props are tvarp'd / 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 2. 
Confess, or I will warp 

Your limbs with such keen tortures . 

Shelley, Tiie Cenci, v. 3. 
The cracked door, ill-fitting and narped from its origi- 
nal shape, guided us byascoreof glittering crevices to the 
room we sought. ' 

D. Christie il/«i*ray, Weaker Vessel, xxxiii. 
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7. To turn aside’from the true direction ; cause 
to hend or incline ; pervert. 

This first avowed, nor folly warped my mind. 

Dryden, Sig. and Guis., 1. 402. 
By the present mode of education we are forcibly trarped 
from the bias of nature. Goldstnit/i, Taste, 

His heart was form’d for softness — warp'd to wrong. 

Byron, Corsair, iii. 23. 

Men’s perceptions are warped by their passions. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 182. 

8. ^aut., to move into some desired place or 
position by hauling on a rope or warp which 
has been fastened to something fixed, as a buo 3 % 
anchor, or other ship at or near that place or 
position: as, to warp^a ship into harhor or to 
her berth. 

They tcarped out their ships by force of hand. 

jVir. for Mags., p. SSI. 
Seeing them tvarp themselnes to windward, we thought 
it not good to be boorded on both sides at an anchor. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's II. 41. 

9. In agri., to fertilize, as poor or barren land, 
by means of artificial inundation fi*om rivers 
whichhold large quantities of earthymatter, or 
warp (see warp, v., 4), in suspension. The opera- 
tion, wliicli consists in inclosing a body or sheet of water 
till the sediment it holds in suspension has been deposited, 
can be carried out only on flat low-lying tracts which may 
be readily submerged. This system was firstsystematical- 
ly practised in Great Britain on the banks of the Trent, 
Ouse, and other rivers wliich empty into the estuarv of the 
Humber. 

10. To change. [Kare.] 

Freeze, freeze, thou hitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ; 

Though thou the waters trnrp. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 

Shak., As 5*ou Like it, ii. 7, 187. 

II. zntrans. 1. To tm-n, twist, or be twisted 
out of straightness or the proper shape. 

After the manner of wood that curbeth and warpeth 
with the fire. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 6C1. 

It ’s better to shoot in a bow that has been shot in be- 
fore, and will never start, than to draw a fair new one, 
that for every arrow will he warping. 

Dekkcr ajid Web(>icr, Northward Ho, v. 1. 
Ye are green wood, see ye warp not. 

7’enni/soTi, Princess, i!. 

2. To turn or incline from a straight, true, or 
proper course ; deviate ; swerve. 

, There is our commission, 

From which we would not have 3*ou warp. 

Shak., il. for M., i. 1. 15. 
Now, by something I had lately observed of Mr. Trea- 
surer’s conversation on occasion, I suspected him a Httlo 
warping to Rome. Evelyn, Diary, J^lay 17, 1071. 

By and by, as soon as the shadow of Sir Francis hath 
left him, he fals off again warping and warping till he 
come to contradict liimselfe in diameter ; and denies flatly 
that it is either variable or arbitrniy, being once settl’d. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnmis. 
Wliatcvcr these warping Christians might pretend as 
to zeal for the Law and their ancient Religion, the bottom 
of all was a principle of infidelity. 

• Stillingfeef, Sermons, II. iii. 

3. To change for the worse; turn in a wrong 
direction. 

Methinks 

My favour here begins to warp. 

Shak., \y. T., i. 2. 365 

4t. To weave; hence, to plot. 

Who like a fleering slavish parasite, 

In warping profit or a traitorous sleight. 

Hoops round his rotten body with devotes. 

Marloxve, Hero ami Leander, vl. 
6, To fly with a tivisting or bending to this 
side and that; deflect the com'se of flight; turn 
about in flying, as birds or insects. 

As when the potent rod 
Of Amr.im’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 

Wav’d round the coast, up called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts warping on the eastern wind. 

Milton, V. L., i. 341. 

6. To wind yarn off bobbins, to form the warp 
of a web. See the quotation. 

yrarping, therefore, consists in arranging the threads 
according to number and colour, or in any special manner 
that may be necessary, and to keep them in their relative 
places after they have been so laid. 

A. Barlow, W'eaving, p. CS. 

7. To slink; east the young prematurely, as 
cows. — 8. 2{aut, to w’ork forward hy means of 
a rope fastened to something fixed, as in mov- . 
ingfrom one herth to another in a harbor, or in 
making one’s way out of a harbor in a calm, or 
against a contrary wind. 

I gat out of the Mole of Ohio into the sea hy wat^ying 
foorth, with the lielpe of Genoueses botes. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 101. 

warp (warp), ?(. [<ME.7tJrt77); r.] If, A 

throw; a cast.— 2. Hence, a cast of herrings, 
haddocks, or other fish; four, as a tale of count- 
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ing fish. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. A cast lamb, kid, 
calf, foal, or the like ; the young of an animal 
when brought forth prematurely. [Prov. Eng.] 
—4. The sediment which subsides from turbid 
water: the alluvial deposit of muddy water 
artificially introduced into low lands in order 
to enrich or fertilize them. The term xcarp is some- 
times applied to tidal alluvium, “The Humber warp Is a 
nnnne and estuarine silt and clay, wlilch occurs above the 
Teat {Wnodivard.) As the word is used by J. Trim- 

mer. it has nearly the same meaning' as fxtrfoce-foil. The 
wn-.l is rarely, if ever, used in the United States as mean- 
in.: a K^'flimentarj’ deposit. 

5. A ca«:t or twist; the twist orbending which 
o<-cur-. in wood in drying; the state of having 
n ca^t, or bciug warped or twisted. 

.‘‘ome'-ody in Berkshire, I fancy, had warped his mind 
n^rainst jmi, no mind is more capable cf urrr;),? than 
ht*. S. Louies, in Merriam, II. 337. 

6. Tlie threads which are extended lengthwise 
in .'I loom, and across which the woof is thrown 
in tho process of weaving. 

The ground of the futuie stuff was formed by a number 
of parallel strings called the n'ar 7 J, having their upper 
ends attached to a horizontal beam, and drawn taut by 
wtdehta Jimig from their lower ends. 

Encijc. Brit., XXIII. 200. 
Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun uarp of circumstance. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

7. Xavt.. a rope, smaller than a cable, used in 
towing, or in moving a ship by attachment to 
something fixed; a towing-line. 

We furled now for the last time together, and carac 
down and took the xcarp asliore. 

II. n, Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 430. 

A warp of weeks, four weeks ; a month. [Obsolete or 
jirov. Eng.] 

Cerdieus . . . was the first Jlay-lord or captaine of the 
Morris-daunce that on those embenched shelves stampt 
his footing, where cods and dog-fish swomme not a icatp 
o/ ic’cAs forerunning. Xashe, Lenten Stuffe. {Davies.) 

To part a warp. Same as fo part a line (whicli see, 
under Warp-dyelng machine, an apparatus 

for drawing warp-threads, laid out in sets, througli adyc- 
bock. Each warp is separated from tlienextby a pin, and 
the sot is passed through the dye between rollers, and de- 
livered from between s(|ucezlng-cylinders, which press out 
the superlhions dye, E. II. Knight. 
warpage (tvar'pijj), n. [< warp + •age.'] Tho 
act of warping ; also, a ebargo per ton made on 
shipping in some harbors, 
war-paint (war'pant), «. 1. Among some sav- 
age tribes, paint applied to the face and other 
parts of tile person, according to a recognized 
and traditional system, as a sign that the 
wearer is about to engage in war. Its origin 
may Lave been an attempt to strike terror to 
the mind of the enemy. 

3Tie war.paint on the Sacliein's face, 

Unwet with tears, shone fierce and red. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pennacoob, ill. 

2. Hence, full dress and adornment; official 
costume. [Slang.] 

war-path (wnr'piith), n. Among the American 
Indians, the path or route followed by a war- 
like expedition; also, the military undertaking 
itself. —To go on the war-path, to go to war. 

“The warrior whose eye isopen can see his enemy," 
said M.anna. ... “I have brought gifts to my brotlier. 
His nation ivonld nut go on the warpath, because tliey 
did not tliink it well." 

J, F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxviii, 

warp-beam (warp'bem), n. In a loom, the 
roller on whicli the warp-threads ai-e wound, 
and from which they are drawn as tho weav- 
ing jiroceeds. It is placed at the back, oppo- 
site the clotli-boam, which receives the finished 
fabric. E. H. Knight. 

warp-dresser (warp'dres*'er), «. In weaving, a 
machine for treating yarns tvith size before 
winding them on tho yarn-beam of a loom. It 
is superseded in some mills by the larger ma- 
chine called ,a slasher. E. H. Knight. 
warper (Wilr'per), n. [< ivarp -b -6 t 1.] It. A 
weaver. — 2. One who winds yam in prepara- 
tion for weaving, to form the warp of a web. — 

3. A warping-maebine. 

warp-frame (warp'fram), n. In lace-manuf., a 
machine employing a thread for each needle, 
file threads being wound on a beam like the 
warp-beam of a loom (whence the name). Also 
called warp-net frame. 

warping-bank (war'ping-hangk), n. A bank 
or mound of earth raised around a field for re- 
taining tho water let in for the purpose of en- 
riching the land with the warp or sediment. ■ 
warping-block (war'ping-blok), n. A block 
used in a rigging-loft in warping off yam. 
warping-chock (war'ping-ebok), 11 . Kant., a 
largo enoek of timber secured in a port, with a 
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notch in it to lead hawsers through in warping. 
See chocL-*, 3. 

warping-hook (war'ping-huk), n. 1. In ropc- 
mahing, a brace for twisting yarn. — 2. A hook 
to which yam is hung as it is prepared for the 
warp of a textile material, 
warping-jack (war'ping-jak), n. In a warping- 
machine, a contrivance hung between the trav- 
erse and the revolving warp-frame, and serving 
to separate the warp-tbreads into the two al- 
ternate sets called leas': same as hcch-hox. E. 
IT. Knight. 

warping-machine (wAr'ping-ma-sben''), n. A 
machine for preparing and arranging the yams 
intended for the warp of a textile material, 
warping-mill (war'jiing-mil), II. In weaving, an 
apparatus for winding the warp-yarns from the 
bobbins to a large cylindrical reel, and arrang- 
ing them in two leas or sets, ready for tho bea- 
dles in the loom. 

warping-penny (war'ping-pcnH), n. Money 
paid by the spinner to the weaver on laying 
the waip. Wright. [Prov. Eng.] 
warp-lace (warp'lfis), n. Any lace having warp- 
threads, or threads so placed as to resemble the 
warp of a fabric. 

warp-land (warp'l.and), II. Low-lying land that 
lias been or can be fertilized bj' wai-puig. See 
warji, V. t, 9. [Eng.] 

The warpland, as it is called, over whicli the waters of 
the Ouse and the Aire are permitted to flow by means of 
sluices which absorb and retain the water till the sediment 
Ls deposited, is peculiarly rich and luxuriant.. 

T. Allen, Hist. County of York, II. 307. 

warple (war'pl), v. See worhlc^. 
war-plume (Tvar'plom), n. A plume worn in war. 
The tomahawk . . . cut the tcar-jifumc from vhe scalp- 
ing-tuft of Uncas, and passed through the frail wall of the 
lodge as though it were hurled from some formidable en- 
gine. J. F. Cooper, Last of Jlohicans, xxiv. 

war-proof (war'priif), n. The qualities of a sol- 
dier; proved fitness for military life. [Rare.] 
On, on. you noblest Bnglish, 
Wliose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof! 

Shah., Hen. Y., lit 1 . 18. 

warp-stitch (warp'stioh), n. A kind of em- 
broidery in which the threads of the weft are 
pulled out in places, leaving the warp-threads 
exposed,' which are then held together by or- 
namental stitches. 

warp-thread (wAi'p'thred), n. One of the 
threads which form the warp of a web. 
warragal (wnr'a-gal), n. [Australian.] The 
Australian dingo, C'anis dingo. Also warrigal. 
See out under dingo. 

warrandice (wor'an-dis), n. lAlsowarrandisc ; 
var. of warrantisc.] In Scots law, the obliga- 
tion by which a party conveying a subject or 
right is bound to indemnify the grantee, dis- 
ponce, or receiver of the right in case of evic- 
tion, or of real claims or burdens being made 
effectual against the subject, arising out of 
obligations or transactions antecedent to the 
date of the conveyance ; warranty. Warrandice 
is either personal or real. Personal w’arrandice is that by 
which the grantor and his heirs arc bound personally. 
Beal warrandice is that by which certain lands, called 
u'arrandice fandx, are made over eventually in security 
of the lands conveyed. 

warrant (wor'ant), n. [Formerly also warrand; 

< ME. warant,\ OF. waraiit, guarant, garant, 
garent, a warrant, also a wamanter, supporter, 
defender, protector, = Pr. garen, giiaren = Sp. 
Pg. garente = Olt. gnarento (ML. reflex waran- 
tiiin, warrantiim, waraiida), a warrant; perhaps 
orig. .appr. of OP. warir, warcr, defend, keep, 

< OHG. warjan, iverjan, MHG. weni, weren, G. 
!iie7ire», protect: see wareh, wear^. Hence lear- 
rantise, warranty, guaranty, etc. Cf. warren.] 
If. Protector; protection; defense; safeguard. 

He griped his suerde inbotheliondes, and whom that he 
raught a full stroke was so harde smyten that noon ar- 
mure w’as his narante frodeth. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 403. 
Tliy safe imrraxid we will he. 

Ilohie Nohle (Child's Ballads, VI. 100). 

2. Security; guaranty; assurance; voucher; 

• attestation; evidence; pledge; that which at- 
tests or proves. 

His promise is our plain irarraiif that in his name what 
we ask we shall receive. 

St. Cyprian, in Hooker’s Ecclcs. Polity, v. 3.5. 

Before Emilia here 
I give thee xcarrant of thy place. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 20. 
Any bill, xcarrant, quittance, or obligation. 

Shak., il. W. of W,, i. 1. 10. 
His books are by themselves the warrant of the fame 
which he so widely gained. 

Stubbs, Medieval and jrodern Hist., p. 37C. 
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3. Authority; authorization; sanction; justi- 
fication. 

31ay we, with the xcarrant of womanhood and the wit- 
ness of a good conscience, pursue him with any further 
revenge? Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 220. 

Nay, yon arc rude ; pray you, forbear ; you offer now 
More than tlie breeding of a gentleman 
Can give you tmrranf for. 

Beau, and FI., Love's Cure, iv. 4. 

4. An act, instrument, or obligation by which 
one person authorizes another to do something 
which he has not otherwise a right to do; an 
act or instrument investing one with a right 
or -with authority, and thus securing him from 
blame, loss, or damage; hence, auj'thing which 
authorizes or justifies an act; a license. 

A pattern, precedent, and lively u’nrrnnt, 

For me, most wretched, to perform the like. 

Shak., Tit. Ami., v. 3. 44. 
It was your own command to bar none from him ; 

Beside, the princess sentlier ring, sir, for my xcarrant. 

Beau, and FI., King and Ko King, iv. 2. 

I have got a Warrant from the Lords of the Council to 
travel for three Years any where, Home and St. Oraers ex- 
cepted. Hoicell, Lettei-s, I. i. 3. 

^)ecifically— (<i) An instrument or negoti.able writing au- 
thorizing a person to receive money or other things : as, a 
dividend imrranf. Sec doc/i-icarranf. (6) In fnic, an in- 
strument authorizing the officer to whom it is issued to 
seize or detain a person or property, or carry a Judgment 
into execution. Some instruments used for such a pur- 
pose are, however, called xcrits, executions, etc., rather 
than xcarranls. 

The justice keeps such a stir yonder with his charges. 
And such a coil with trarranf^.' 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 7. 
Did give xcarranls for the seizing of a complice of his, 
one Blinkinsopp. Pepys, Diary, I. 203. 

(c) In the army and navy, a writ or autliority inferior to 
a commission. See xcarrant-officcr. 

5. In coal-viiniiigy unde^cla 3 ^ [Leicestershire 
coal-field, Eng.]— Clerk of the warrants. See clerk. 
—Dispossess, distress, dividend warrant. See the 
qualifying words.— General warrant, a warrantdirected 
against no particular individual, but against suspected per- 
sons generally. 

^Jor is the case at all parallel to that of general xcarrants, 
or any similar irregularity into which an honest govern- 
ment may inadvertently be led. Eallam. 

Jedge and warrant. See Justice’s warrant, 

a warrant, usually of arrest on a criminal charge, issued 
by a justice of the peace. Compare bench-xcarrant.— 
To back a warrant. See &ncw.— Treasury war- 
rant. See treasury.— Warrant Of arrest, warrant of 
attachment, a wTitten mandate or precept directing an 
officer to arrest a person or to seize property.— Warrant 
of attorney. See Warrant of commit- 

ment, a written mandate directing that a person be com- 
mitted to prison. (See also &cnc7<-u‘arra7if,rfefffA-w‘arranf, 
sear ch’U'ar rant.) 

warrant (wor'ant), v. t, [< ME. warnntoxy war- 
cnicn, warranden^i OF. waraniiry later 
tir, garaniir, warrant, F. garantir = Pr . garentir 
= Sp. Pg. garantir = It. guarcutirc, guarantire, 
warrant; from the noun.] If. To protect; 
defend; safeguard; secure. 

Our lige lordes seel on my patente, 

That bhewe I first my body to xcar'ente. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 52. 
Thei hem diffended to warante theire lyves. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 531. 

2. To guarantee or assure against harm; give 
assurance or surety to ; give authority or power 
to do or forbear anything by which the person 
thus authorized or empowered is secured or 
saved harmless from auy loss or damage which 
may result from such act or forbearance. 

By the vow of mine order I warrant you, if my instruc- 
tions may be your guide. Shak., M. for JE, iv. 2. 180. 

3. To give guaranty or assurance for, as the 
tnith or the due performance of something; 
give one’s word for or concerning. 

A noble fellow, I xcarrant him. Shak., Cor., v. 2. 115. 

I . , . ifarranted him, if he would follow my directions, 
to Cure him in a short time. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 45. 
May. Is my wife acquainted with this? 

Bell. Slie 's perfect, and will come out upon her cue, I 
xcarrant you. Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 

4. To declare with assurance or without fear of 
contradiction or failure; assert as undoubted; 
pledge one’s word: used in asseverations and 
governing a clause. 

Yond is Sloyses, I dar wara'nd. 

Toxvneley Mysteries, p. 60. 

I xcarraxit 'tis my sister. She frown’d, did she not, .and- 
looked flghtingly? Brome, Northern Las 

I han’t seen him these three Years — I xcarrant 1>.‘®'® 
grown. Congreve, Love for Love, 

5. To make certain or secure; assure by war- 
rant or guaranty. 

He had gi-eat authority oner all Congregation*^ Israel- 
ites, xvnrranted to him with the Amirs scale. , 

Pttrehas, I*' 

6. To give a pledge or assuranc'" regard 
to; guarantee (something) to be ^afe, sound. 
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genuine, or as represented: as, to Karrani a 
liorse; icarraiilctl goods. 

titles trarrant not a play for new*. 

The subject being old. 

FMc/ier(and aJiot/ier), False One, Prol. 
■NVhat liopc can we liave of this whole Couiicell to war- 
rant us a matter 100. years at least above their time? 

Milton, I’relatical Episcojiacy. 

7. To support by aut}iont\’ or proof; afford 
groundfor; authorize; justify; sanction; sup- 
port ; allow. 

How far I have proceeded, 

Or how far further shall, is u'arranted 
By a commission from the eonsiston*. 

Shak., Hen. VJII., ii. 4. Oh 
irarrn?!? not so much ill by your e,\ample 
To those tiiat live beneatli 3 ’ou. 

Shirlen, Love's Crueltj’, i. 2. 
If the sky 

Warrant thee not to go for Italy. 

May, tr. of Lucan’s Pliarsalia, v. 
Peason warrants it, and we may safely receive it for 
true. Locke. 

There are no truths which a sound judgment can be war- 
ranted in despising. 

Stubbs, Medieval and jModern Hist., p. 18. 

■warrantable (wor'an-ta-bl), a. [< warrant + 
-alilo.'} 1. Capable of being warranted, in any 
sense; justifiable; defensible; lawful. 

In ancient times all women wliich liad not iiusljands nor 
fathers to govern them had their tutors, without whose 
authority there was no act which they did warrantable. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polit}’, v. 73. 
It is not a tmrrantable curiosity to e.\aniiiic the verity 
of Scripture by the coucordance of human history. 

Sir T. ^roime, Pcligio Medici, i. 20. 
He can not ho fairly blamed, and not a pound should be 
deducted from his warrantable value, simplj’ because he 
now did wliat any other young hoi-se in the world would 
have felt to he libs proper couise. 

It. JO. Blachnore, Cripps the Carrier, liii. 

Specifically — 2. Of sufficient age to be hunted: 
as, a warrantable stag (that is, one in its sixth 
year). 

It will be either by great good luck or by great perse- 
verance on the huntsman’s part tliat a warrantable deer 
will be found at all while there is light to hunt him by. 

Nineteenth Ocntui'y, XX. 509. 

■warrantableness (wor'an-ta-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being warrantalble, Barrow. 
'Warrantably (wor'an-ta-bli), adv. In a war- 
rantable manner; in a' manner that may be 
justified; justifiably. TZ/owms in Ellis’s 

Lit. Letters, p. 150. 

warrantee (wor-an-te')j^^ [< warrant + 

One to whom a warranty is given, 
warranter (wor'an-tfer), n. [< warrant + 

Ct warrantor.^ One who waii-ants. specifically 

—(a) One who gives authority or legally empowers. (C) 
One who assures, or covenants to assure j ouo who con- 
tracts to secure another in a right or to make good any 
defect of title or quality: as, the warranter of a horse. 

warrantiset, warrantizef (wor'an-tiz), n. 
[Early mod. E. tilsowarraudisc, warrandice (sqq 
warrandice ) ; < l\tE. waraniysCj < OP. *warantise, 
warcnilse, warandisCf garajiiiscj garantizc (ML. 
reflex warandisia), < warantir^ warrant: see 
warrant.'^ 1. Warrant; security; warranty. 

And yf thou may in any wyse 
Make thy chartyr on warantyse 
To thyne heyres & assygnes ulle-so. 

Tins shalle a wyse purchasser doo. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 24. 
There’s none protector of the realm but 1. 

Break up the gates, I’ll be your warrantize, 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, i. 3. IS. 

2. Guaranty; pledge; promise. 

In the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strengtli and warranthe of skill 
Tliat, in my mind, thy worst all best e.\ceeds. 

ShaL, Sonnets, cl. 

■warrantisef (wor'an-tiz), v. t. [Also wairan- 
the; < ME. warraniisen ; < warraniisc, n.] 1, 
To save ; defend. 

‘‘Ye,” quod Orienx, “but yef I may haue bailly oner his 
body, he shall he so detfouled that ther ne shall nothinge 
in the worlde hj’m ivarrantise." 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 209. 

2. To warrant; pledge; guarantee. 

You wil undertake to xtarranfize and make good unto 
vs those penalties .and forfeitures which shal unto vs ap- 
pertaine, Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 144. 

warrant-officer (wor'ant-of'^i-s6r), n. An of- 
ficer who acts under a*'waiTant from a depart- 
ment of the govermnont, and notfromthe sov- 
co'fJign or bead of the state as in the case of 
juakQniissioned officers. Gunners, boatswains, sail- 
and qd's, and carpenters in the navy, and master-gunners 
warraiitArtermaster-sergeants in the army, are e.xamples of 

warranil™®®?- , 

wairenteo^^ (ivor an-tpr), n. [< OP. *waranteor, 
sto. (of. qu’^^°*^^^'°’^*'^°’'^Oat'anior,garanteur, 
warrant v ^ warrantir, waiTaut: see 

’ One Tvbo warrants : correlative of 
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toarraniec: a form chiefly used in legal phrase- 
ology. 

■warranty (wor'an-ti), «.; pi. icarraniics (-tiz). 
[Formerly also icarrantic; K OF. warantie, later 
garaniie (> E. guaranty, guarantee) (= Pr. ga- 
rcn1ia,guarentia,guercntia z= Sp. garaniia = 'Pg. 
garanlia = It. guarentia, ML. reflex warantiu), 
< iforaiittr, warrant: seo warrant. Cl. guaranty, 
guarantee.) 1. Authority; justificatory mau- 
date or precept; warrant. 

From your love I have a wairanty 
To unburden all my plots and purposes. 

Shak., SI. of V., I. 1 . 132. 
JCor farther notice, Arete, we crave 
Tlmn thine approval’s sovereign warranty. 

J?. Jonson, Cynthia’s Bevels, v. 3. 
There is no scientific icarranfy for saying that Matter 
is absolutely indestructible, and more than one considera- 
tion indicates tli.at the structure of Matter may be such 
as to denote that in its present form it has had a begin- 
ning and may have an end. 

A. Daniell, Brin, of Physics, Int., p. 7. 
2t. Security; assurance; guaranty; wairant. 
The stamp was a warranty of the public. Locke. 

3. In law, a statement, express or implied, of 
something wliich the party making it under- 
takes shall be part of tho contract and in con- 
firmation or assurance of a direct object of the 
contract, but which is yet only eollatoral to 
that object. More specifically — (o) In the law of real 
property : (1) Formerly, a covenant in a gr.ant of freehold, 
binding the grantor and his heirs to supply other lands of 
equal value, should the grantee be evicted from tlmse 
granted by any paramount title. (2) In modern practice, 
an assurance in a deed that the premises are convej’ed 
in fee simple absolute except as otberwise specified, tlie 
effect being that, if the title fail, the gi antee is exonerated 
from paying any purchase-moiiej' remaining unpaid, or 
may recover datn.ages, the grantor’s heirs and devisees 
being liable to the extent only that they may have received 
assets from tho gr.intor. (b) In the law of insurance, a 
statement on the part of the insured or the applic.aut for 
insurance, formingapartof the contract, and on the actual 
truth of wJiicli, irrespective of its materiality, the validity 
of tho policy depends, (c) In the law of sales, an assurance 
or engagement by the seller, e.\prcs3 or implied, tlmt he 
will be answerable for the truth of some supposed quality 
of the tiling sold, as its soundness, or its fitness for the 
buyers purpose, or its title.— CoUater^ warranty, in 
o(rt Hng. law, a warranty which did not come from the 
same ancestor from whom tlie lands would have descend- 
ed, but descended in a line collateral to that of the land : 
distinguished from lineal u'arranty, where the land and 
me warranty were descended from the same ancestor.— 
General warranty, a warranty against the acts and 
claims of all persons whomsoever, as <Ustinguished from 
a warranty .against claims of specified persons, called sve- 
ciat tcarranf//.— Implied warranty, a warranty not c.v- 
pressen in the contract, but resulting by operation of law 
from the nwking of the coutraci: ns, where one soils a 
thing in his possession, there is an Implied u'niTnnly on 
lus part that he has onmership.— Lineal warranty. See 
coffatcraLmiranfy.— To vouch to warranty. See vouch. 
warranty (wor'an-ti), v. i , ; prot. and pp. war^ 
ran tied, ppr.warrantying. l<warraniy, n.J To 
vran'aut; guarantee. 

■warrayt (wor'a), v. t. [Earlymod. E. also war- 
rcy; < MB. wcrrclen, werreyen, < OF. *wcrrcicr, 
giwrreicr, F. giicrroyer = Pr. guerreiar = Sp. 
guerrear = It. guerreggiarc, malse ivar, < 7 Dcrre, 
guerre, -war: seo mart. Hence nit. warrior.) 
To Tvage ivar upon; invade in arms; ravage or 
harry, as a country or district. 

At Sarray, in the londe of Tartarye, 

Ther dwelte a king, that werreyed Russye. 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 2. 
Six years were run since fhst in martial guise 
The Clu'istian lords warray'd the Eastern lands. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, i. 6. 

warret. An obsolete spelling of war^, war^, 
warree^, n. [Native narac.J The taguicati, 
or white-lipped peccary, DicotyJes labiatns. 
warree^, n. The common millet, Panicuin inilb 
acemn ; same as badidcanc. 

"warren (wor'en), n. [< NCEt.warraync, wareinc 
(= warande, a park), < OP, warenne, varenne, 
vaTcne, gavenne (ML. wai'cnna), a warren or pre- 
serve for rabbits, hares, fish, etc., < tcarir, keep, 
defend: seo warranW] 1. A piece of 

ground appropriated to tho breeding and pres- 
ervation of rabbits or other game; a place' where 
rabbits abound. 

A town gentleman h.as lamed a rnbhit in nw warren. 

Landor, Imng. Conv., Southey and Laiidor, ii. 

2, In Eng, Jaw, a franchise or place privileged 
by prescription or grant from the crown, for 
keeping beasts and fowls of warren, which 
are hares, rabbits, partridges, and pheasants, 
though some add quails, woodcocks, and water*- 
fowl. The warren is the next franchise in liegiee to the 
p.irk: .and a forest, wiiich is tlie Ingliest in dignity, com- 
prehends a chase, a park, and a freewarren. 

Vncoupled thei wenden 

Botlie in tvareine and in waste wliere liem leue lyketh. 

Piers Plotcman (U), Pro!., 1. 1C3. 

3. A preserve for fisli in a river. 


■warrok 

tvarrener (■wor'en-6r), n. [Formerly also war- 
riner; < ME. *icareiner, *icarener, warner; < ir«c- 
rcn+-ert. Hence tlie surnames Warner, 11 ar- 
rener, and Warrendcr.) Tliekeoperof awarren. 

He hath fought with a irarrener. 

Shak., 51. W. of IV., i. 4. 2S. 

■warrenite (wor'en-it), n. [Named after E. E. 
Warren, of Crested Butte, Colorado.] A sulpliid 
of antimony and lead, oeeniringin wool-like ag- 
gregates of graj'isb-blaek aeicular crj’stals. It 
isfound at the f>omingo mine, Gunnison coimtv, 
Colorado. 

■warrer (war'or), n. [< war^ + -cri.) One who 
wars or makes war. 

Pemale narrers against modesty. 

E. IP. Lane, htodern Egyptians, II. IGS. 

■warriangle (wor'i-aug*'gl), n. [Also wa)-ian- 
glc; < MB. waryangle, weryanglc (Sc. wairingle, 
welrangic), < AS. *wcarginccl (Stratmaun) = 
MLG. wargingcl = OHG. warcltcngil (G. wUrg- 
cngcl), tbjB butober-bird, sbrike; < AS. wcarg, 
wear!:, accursed, as a noun, a man accursed, 
an outlaw, wreteb (see warrif), -f -incel, a dim. 
sufli.\-, confused in MLG. and G. ivitb engd, an- 
gel, sp that G. ■wiirgcngcl, a buteber-bird, is iden- 
tical in form with wiirgcngcl, a destroj’ing angel 
{wiirgen, destroy, = E. worry: of. worry and 
worry). Cf. MLGt. worgcl, a butober-bird, from 
the same source.] A sbrike or butober-bird. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Tills somonour tliat was as ful of jangles 

As fnl of venym been thise waryanglcs [var, .ma/anfflesj. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 110. 

Warriangks he a kind of hlrdes, full of novse and veri- 
ravenous, preying upon others, wliich, when they have ta- 
ken, they use to hang upon a thorne or pricke, and teare 
them in pieces and devouro them. And the common 
opinion is, that the thorn whereupon they thus fasten 
them and cate them is afterward poysonsome. 

Spcyhl, note under ameat in Cotgrave (ed. 160S). 

warrick (wor'ik), v. t. [ME. : of. warrol\) If. 
To fasten with a girth ; gird. 

Sette my sadel vppon Solfre-til-I.seo-my-ti'nie, 

And loke thou warroke him wel with switlie feole gurthlies. 

Piers Plomnan (A), iv. 10. 
2. To t'witcb (a cord) tight bv crossing it 'with 
another. Halltwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

■warrigal, n. Same as warrngal. 
warrin (wor'in), n. The blue-bellied brusb- 
tongued parrot, Triclioglossus mxdticolor, a lory 
or lorikeet of Australia, of notably varied and 
brilliant colors. 

warring (war'ing), a. Adverse; conflicting; 
contradictory; antagonistic; hostile: as, war- 
ring opinions. 

warrior (wor'i-fer or war'yfer), n. [Early mod. 
B. also vjarrioiir; < ME. xeerriour, werryonr, 
werreyour, werraiour, werreour, xeeorrciir, < 
OF. "werreior, gucrroicor, guerrotjenr, guerrinr, 
guerreor, etc., a warrior, one who wars, < *wcr- 
rcior, guerreier, make war: seo warray.) 1. 
A soldier; a man engaged in warfare; specifi- ■ 
oally, one devoted to a military life ; in an es- 
pecially honorable sense, a brave or veteran 
soldier. 

Tliis ilke senatour ' 

"Was a ful worthi gentil werreyour. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 597. 
Kind kinsman, wai'riors all, adieu! 

Shak., Hen. V,, iv. 3. 10. 
And the stern joy ■which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of tlieir steel. 

Scott, L. of the Jj., v. 10. 

2. A humming-bird of the genus Oxypogon. 
Also c.alled helmet-crest. 

warrior-ant fwor'i-er-imt), n. An ant, Formica 
sangimica, of Europe and North America ; one 
of the slave-making ants wbiob keep workers 
of other species in their nest. See soldier, C. 
warrioress (wor'i-er-es or war'yer-os), n. 
[Early mod. F. wax'riourcsse ; < warrior + -css.] 

A fem.ale warrior. Sxicnsc)-, F. Q., V. vii. 27. 
[Haro.] 

Warriourt, n. An old spelling of warrior. 
warrish (war'isb). a. [< tcnri -f -is/ri.] Mili- 
tant; warlike. [Eare.] 

I know the rasc.nfs have a sin in petto. 

To rob the holy lady of loretto ; 

Attack her temple with their gnus so warrish. 

Wolcot (Peter Pindar), Epistle to the Pope. 

■warri-warri (wor'i-worri), n. [A native natne 
in Guiana.] A kind of fan made by the na- 
tives of Guiana from tlie leaves of the acuynru- 
palm, Astrocarynm aculcatum. 
warrokt, n. [JIE. ; origin obscure.] A saddle- 
girth; a surcingle. 

warrokt, v. t. [ME. warrohen; < warroh, «.] 
Same as warrick, 1. 



warry 

■war:^t, v. i. [< ME. xcarrkn, warien, xoarycii, 
icerien, xccrzen, curse, execrate, revile, < AS. 
werginii, u-irymn, xcxjrgmn, cm'se, revile, exe- 
crate (= OIIG. for-‘WC)-gen = Goth, gawargjan, 
condemn), < xccarg, xoeark, accursed, as a noun, 
au accursed person, an outlaw, felon, wretch, 
= AS. trnrag = OHG. xoarg, a felon, = leel. 
rnrqr, an otitlaw, felon, an ill-tempered person. 
= Goth, '‘icnrgs, nu evil-doer, in comp, latiiia- 

i.-rr-g--. ungrateful; in AS. and led. applied also 
ro a wolf. Hence .also (from AS. iveurg) E. 
I'-iirnaiigli'. nu(i icorn/, a parallel form to ivarrg.'] 
Tiicur.‘-o: execrate; ahuse; speak evil of. 

cnif of tills ech iiersa of liem tlmn other, 

A'.ii r il!i>'.rte they gonneii thus to xramfn. 

CAuurrr, Troilic, ii. 1C19. 
Thurch tl'“ (Tsft of that cursed, kiiighthudc iu.sy shame 
.-tii'l farn .lU cure iiorkes to the ivorhles oiul. 

l)-~tniction of Trog (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1221‘J. 

war-saddle ». See stttWe, 

Warsaw (v.-rir's:!), u, [A corniption of gnasa.'] 
A sentniuid fish. Vromio'ops gnn.cti ov P. ituira. 
Soe cut under jcirftsh. 
warscht, r. Same as warish. 
warscott (^v^u*'skot), 11. [< AS. (eitcd in a Latiu 
text) irarscot, prop, ^wcrscot^ hurden of -war. 
contriluition toward war; as in/ri 4 - 
A payment made hy the retainer to his lord, 
u.'jually as a kind of commutation of military 
sorvi'-c-s. 

war-scythe (war'siTn), v. A weapon consist- 
ing: <^f Jt blade set on a lon^^ handle or stafT, 
and liavhif' the cdire on the concave side of the 
blade, Avhich is curved like tlint of a scythe, 
diiTerint: in that respect from the lialbord, par- 
tizan, fauchnrd, "uisarm, etc, 
warse (wars), u. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of 

warsen (war'sn), r. Au obsolete or dialectal 
form of fror.'ra. 

war-ship (wAr'ship), », A ship built or armed 
for use Hi war: a vessel for war. 
war-song (wAr'sdng), a. 1. A song or chant 
raised by warriors about to engage in warfare, 
or at a dam*** or ceremouy wliich represents 
ac'tual warfarf, c.«poeially among savage tribes. 
— 2. A ‘'OTJL' in which military deeds are nar- 
rated or ])raise«l. 

warst(wur.'.th n. andodr. Adialectal (Scotch) 
form of 

warstle (war'sl), t*. and u. Adialectal form of 
icra-^tU U)v \rrcsitlc. 

wart^ (wart), 7/. [Also dial, \rvat, tcrot; < JfE. 
irvrt, K'ric, sometimes xvrcic, < AS. Kcartc (pi. 
\rc<irl(tu) = MI), u'urtc^ tcrattc^ I). {vrai =r OHG. 
icnrza^ MUG. G. Kavzc = Icel. varUt = Dan. 
vortc = Sw. vOrtn, a wart, excrescence on the 
skin ; cf. OBiilg. cri'dii, eruption : perhaps con- 
nected with AS. ircnrrc (and Ij. vcrnica), a 
wart.] 1. A small circumscribed elevation on 
tlie skin, usually with an uneven papillary sur- 
face and a broad base, caused by a localized 
overgrowth of thepapillro and cpidennis; ver- 
ruca ; benoo, a similar natural excrescence of 
the skin. Anj part of the tkln (if iiiaiumals, p.orts about 
thi* head and beak of birds, llie skins of vnrIo\is reptiles, 
batrj'dil.ui®, nslu-', and iiuinberless invertebrates, may 
bo studded with Mii'h formations, to wldch tlie nnine trart 
CMinriionly ;ind iinjiroperly applies. The toad is ,a 
go,>d e.\!mi]de. 

rp'^a the ' op of his nose he hade 

A K'’;/*', ?uid tluTcin stood a tuft of heres. 

Chaucer, fJen. Trol. to C. T., 1. rr»[i. 

W** Aloiint.'iitis to the land like uvirtj! or ^»enB to he, 

Hy uhleh fair sl livitn; ihintpi disfljnir’d oft they .see. 

Drayton, Tolyolbiun, vil. 7;). 

2. Ill fdmrrg, ii ppougy cxcreseeneo on the 
pastern of tlie hor.se. — 3. In hot., a firm glan- 
dular or gland-like excrescence on the surface 
of a plant. — 4. In (’HfmK.,a small obtuse, round- 
ed. or flattened elevation of a surface, often of 
a distinct color from the rest of the part: used 
priueipally in descriliiiiglaiwm.— Flg-waxt. S.ime 
a'i/ru;?,.i.~Peruvlan warts. Sumeas rrrnigajt.— Vene- 
real warts. See renereu/.— Vitreous warts of Des- 
cemet’s membrane. See rdreou.,— Wart-like can- 
cer, papillary eplthcliouia. 

war-tax (war'taks), ti. A tax imposed for tlio 
purpo.se of jiroviding funds for the proseoution 
of a war. 

wart-cress (ivart'kres), ii. See Scncbicra. 
wartet. An old form of wnre*, preterit of xccarl. 
waited (war'Ied), «. [< icartl + -cd2.] 1. In 
hot., having little knobs on the surface; ver- 
rucose: as, a icnrlcil capsule. — 2. In rook, ver- 
nieose; warty; having a wart or wart.s; stud- 
ded with warts. — Waited gourds, varieties ot win- 
ter squash witli a warted rind. —Waited grass, an Ans. 
trallan grass, Clitoris tentricoga, with other species of tts 
genus useful for grazing. 
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wart-grass (wart'gr&s), «. The sun-spurge. 
Euphorbia Selioscopia, and sometimes E. Pep- 
lus. Also wartioeed and wariwort; so named 
from the popular notion that its juice removes 
warts. [Pi-ov. Eng.] 

warth (wiirth), 11 . [< ME. warth, waruth, < AS. 
wcarth, wearoth (= OHG. warUl), shore; proh. 
from tlie root of werian, protect, defend : see 
ttwar-, wardi, wiird^, etc.] A ford. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

At vche u'orthe other water tlier the wyje passed, 

He fumle n too hym byfore, hot ferly hit were, 

&. that S(> foulu & so felle, that fc3t hyni by-hodc. 

Sir Ganayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 715. 

wartrherb (wAvt'^rb), n. Seo RhynchosUt. 

wart-hog (wart/hog), If, A swine of the genus 
PhococItaTitSj of which there are several species, 
the best-kno^vn being the balluf of North Af- 
rica, P. fcliauiy and the vlack-vark of South 
Africa, P. tCihiopicus, Tlie wnvWiogp are so named 
from tlie warty excrescences of the face. They are with- 
out exception the ugliest of inninnials. The canine teeth 
ju ojcct outward fi'om !»otli jaws, the head is large and un- 
shapely, and the whole form ungainly. See cut under 
Phttiochoeni’t. 

war-thought (war'tlmt), n. A thought of war; 
martial reilectioii, consideration, or delibera- 
tion. [Hare.] 

Now . . . that icar-thoughtit 
ll.ave left their jiluccs vacant. 

Shak'., Aiueh Ado, i. 1. 303. 

wartless (wArt.'les), o. [< warP -1- -less.'] Hav- 
ing no warts; not waited or warty. 

Wartlet (wart'let), «. [< icart -t- -/cf.] 1. In 

hot., a little wart. — 2. One ot several different 
sea-anemones, as the wart}’ sea-rose. Gossc, 
Aetinologia Britnnnica, p. 206. 

wart-pock (wftrt'pok), n. The eruption of vnri- 
eolla or chicken-pox, when it occurs in tlie 
form ot aeuniinato vesicles containing a clear 
fluid. 

wart-shaped (wart'shfipt), a. In hot., of the 
form of a wart; vernicrefonn. 

wart-snake (wart'snfik), ». A harmless eoln- 
hriform viviparous serpent, of the family Aero- 
chordid.r, having the .scales warty or venmeose. 



Thu Ic.'idintfspccics is Acrochordm javaniettx. Another, 
Chcrtej/druK granulatutt. Is nqimtic. TTic'jc simkcs hclonjr 
to the Orient.'il or Indian rcKlon; they w'orc formerly 
nmupcd with the /igdrophidir, and oironeously supposed 
to he veiioinoiis. 

wart-spurge (wAH'Bpcrj), v. Tho sun-spurge, 
Euphorbia UcUoscopia, Sco wartweed. 

wartweed (wart'wod), ?I. Tho sun-spurgo, Eu~ 
phorhia IlrUoffcopia, tlio acrid milky juico of 
wliicli is used to euro warts. Also caVs-m HI:, 
U’art-grass, and icartworf. Tho name is given 
rarely to E. Pephta, and to tlio cclandiuo, Chvli- 
donitiiu majns. [Prov. Eng.] 

wartwort(vv;trt'wCTt), a. 1. A common name 
for certain vemicariaceons lichens, so called 
from tho ^r.arty appoarance of the thnllus. — 2. 
Same as tcarltcccd. The name is occasionally 
applied also to the wart-cross or swine-cress, 
Scnchicra Coro«o/iwif, andtliecndwood, Guapha- 
Hum vliginosum, Britten and Holland, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

warty (war'ti),n. [< roorfi -t- -i/l.] Resembling 
a wart; of or relating to a wart or warts; cov- 
ered with warts or wart-liko e.xcfcscoiices ; ver- 
rucous.— Warty cicatricial tnmor, n mnv growth, np- 
pefti'iiiK In the form of nearly pnrnllcl lowa of wnrt-likc tu- 
mors, coming on occnsionnlly in old scars. It usimlly ul- 
cerates, forming the warty ulcer.— Warty sea-rose, the 
8ca-nnemone Urticina nodosa — Warty Ulcer, ilarJoUn’s 
ulcer; an ulcer resnltingfrom tho breakingdown of a warty 
cicatricial tumor,— Warty voauB. See Venus. 


was 

warty-faced (wAr'ti-fast), a. Noting a certain 
honey-eater, the wattle-bird, of the family Me- 
liphagidse. See wattle-bird. 
war-wasted (wAr-was^ted), a. Wasted or de- 
vastated by war. Coleridge. 
war-wearied (wAr'wer^id), a. Weariedby war; 
fatigued by fighting. 

The honourable captain there 
Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied limbs. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 4. IS. 

war-whip (wAr'hwip), n. Same as scorpion, 5. 
war-whoop (wAr'hop), n. A whoop or yell of 
a particular intonation, raised as a signal for 
attack, and to strike terror into the enemy: 
used generally with reference to the American 
Indians. 

Well-known and terrific tcar-ichoop. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of JloUicans, xxx. 
They never raise the itar-w/toophere. 

And never twang the bow. 

Bryant, White-Footed Deer. 

warwickite (wAr'wik-it), n. [< Warwich (see 
def.) + A borotitanato of magnesium 

and iron, occurring in dark-brown to black 
acieular ciystals embedded in gi*anular lime- 
stone. Named from the locality of its occur- 
rence, near Warwick, New York. 
warwolPt, Same as werwolf. 
warwolf- (wAr'wulf), n. [< loart + wolf, or 
perhaps a particular use of warwolf^, werwolf] 
A military engine used in the early middle ages 
in the defense of fortresses. 

lie [Edward I.l with another engine named the tranco^f, 
pierced with one stone, and cut as even as a thread, two 
vaunt-mures. Camden, Remains, Artillery, p. 206. 

Thetcar-tcol/s there 
Hurl’d their huge stones. 

Southey, Joan of Arc, viii. 

war-worn (wAr'wom), a. Worn with military 
service : especialljr applied to a veteran soldier, 
or one gi*own old in arms. 

Tlie stout old general whose battles and campaigns are 
over, who has come home to rest his war-worn limbs, . . , 
what must be his feelings? Thackeray, Fhilip, xvi. 

waryi (wa'ri), a. [An extended form of ware^ 
(< warc^ + -yi), perhaps orig. duo to misread- 
ing the adv. wurchj ns a trisyllable.] 1, Cau- 
tious of danger; carefully watching and guard- 
ing against deception, artifices, and dangers; 
watchful; on the alert against surprise or dan- 
ger; over on one’s guard. 

Be xeary then ; best safety lies in fear. 

Shak., Hamlet, !. 3. 43. 

Are there none here? 

Let me look round ; we cannot be too wary. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 5. 

All things work for good, and tend to make you more 
xeary. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 

2. Guarded; careful as to doing or not doing 
something; chary. 

Yet this I can say, I was very warxf of giving them occa- 
sion, by any unseemly action, to make them averse to go- 
ing on pilgrimage. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 

3. Charaetorized hy caution; guarded. 

Ami in 

Ti'nn/ hypocrisy lets slip her hand 

lilucii farther than she seemed to understand. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 156. 

It Is the bright day that brings forth the adder; 

Ami that craves xeary walking. Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 15. 

4. Prudent; circumspect; wise. 

Neither is it safe, or wane, or indeed Christinnly, that 
the Frencli King, of a different Faith, should afford our 
neerest Allycs as good protection as we. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii 
=S5m. Careful, circumspect, etc. See list under caxitious. 
wary-t, v. t. Same as worry. 
warysonet, n. Same as warison. 
was (woz), V. [< ME. 1 wes, xvr‘s, 2 were, 3 
was, wes, wics, pi. 1, 2, 3 xccre, ware, ivorc, weren, 
waren, xcoren, wcoren. < AS. 1 xcics, 2 xcccrc, xvcrc, 
3 xcics, pi. wicron, xccron = OS. xras = OFries. 
was, wes = D. was = OHG. MHG. G. war = 
Icel. Dan. Sw. var = Goth.' was, pi. xccstnn 
(subj. AS. it’cTiT, pi. xi'icrcn = D. xcaar, etc., = 
Goth, icesjau)] pret. of a verb otherwise used 
in AS. only in the present imperative xoa. an4 
the inf. wesau (pp. gewesen), = OFiies. wesa. = 
D. a'cjcii = MLu. LG. wesen = OHG. wasan, 
MHG. wesen (G. xrcsen, n.) = Icel. vesa, vera = 
Sw. vara = Dan. vrcrc, be, = Goth. 7tT'5rt«, 
dwell, remain, be; = L. res (in veruo for 
'*vcsna, one dwelling in the liouse, a home-born 
slave; seo vcrntinilar) = Gr. •/ Foa (in aorn, 
city, orig. dwelling-place) = Skt. y vas, dwell. 
Tlie inipv. of the verb of whiph teas is the 
pret. is eontained. nnrecogiiizc/t, in tho word 
umssail. The verb has no coimection with is, 
which is a form of tho verb popreseuted by the 



•was 

theme am, nor ■with he; hut it has come to he 
used to supply the preterit of the verb he. See 
A verh-form used to supply the past 
tense of the verb he: as, I was, thou wast or 
wert, ho was; we, j'ou, or they were. In the 
subjunctive, I were, thou wert, ho were; we, you, 
they were, etc. 

In var U'a$ never lion raged more fierce, 

In neiice was never gentle land) more mild. 

, Shak., llicli. IT., ii. 1. 173, 
A scene which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 

Byron, Clnldc Harold, ill. f>S (song). 
Nay, nay, God •wot, so thou wert nobly born 
Thou hast a pleasant presence. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lyncttc. 

The forms wast and wert in tho second person singular 
of the indicative (cf, Icel. vert), and irert In the second 
person shigular of the subjunctive, arc modern, being 
conformed to the model of art. Tiio older form of tlio 
second person singular in both moods is wrr. The un* 
grammatical combination you was became common in 
tlie eightcentli century, hut is now condemned. 

I was sorry you was disappointed of going to Vallotn* 
hrosa. II. h'aljwlr, To Iho Misses Berry, Sept. 25tb, 17D1. 

As I told you when you was here. 

Cowper, To Rev. W. Unu In, June S, 17S0, 

wase^ (waz), ». [< JIE. wasc, < ^PD. = 
MLG-, wasc, a bundle, torch, = led, = Sw. 
I)au. rojfc, a bundle, sheaf.] 1. Awisp; abuu- 
dlo of hay, straw, etc. Also irarsc, weesv. Ja- 
vnesou. [Scotch.] — 2. A cushion or pad of 
.sti*aw, etc., worn on tho head in order to soften 
tho prossuro of a load. TilthaJs, [Piov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] — Sf. A torch, 
wase-t, u. An obsolete form of wnosc. 
waseli, V. /. ptE., < v'asc-, later iroo^c.] To 
bomiro one’s self; sinl: in tho mire. 

This whit waselede in the (fenj almost to the ancle. 

Piers Phitnunn's Crede (R. E, T. 8,), 1. 430. 

wash (wosh), r. [< ME. ivashcu, waschen, trcsch~ 
on, wasshou wascoi, nvissni, (pret. irf.s7i, 
wcsch, iccssch, wessh, wosh, pi. O'cshcn, wessheu, 
wesson, icoichen, pp. waschcii, iwaschcit, iwasclir), 
< AS. wascaii, also }crf.ro» (i)rot.'^irds'o or irdr, pp. 
wascca, Wirscen) = D. wasschcu =: OlIG. wascau, 
^IHG. waschai, wcschau G. waschen =r led, Sw.* 
vasfca = Dan, rasl’c (of. OF. efaschcr, F. (idchcr 
= It. (/ua::z(nr, stoop in water, < Tout.); Tout. 
*wa.^l:an or '^wal'sau, wash (cf. SUt. V nhsh, 
sprinkle, wot), povhnp.s with formulivo -v*? from 
the V wah\ waej, nioiston, or with forinativo 
~sl\ < •/ trat, water, wot (soo water, iroM)* Cf. 
OIr. iiscc, Iv. iiiscc, water (soo whishi/'^),'] I, 
fraih*?, 1. To apply a liquid, ospociallV water, 
to for tho purpose of cleansing; scrub, scour, 
or cloanso in or ■u'itli water or other liquid; free 
from imptu’itics by abbiliou: as. to trov/i tho 
hands and face: to wash linen; to wash tho 
floor; to wash dishes. 

They wcfsJwn liyin muluyped hym and uondon hym in 
cloulvs. ihVrx Phtnaan (B), if. 

Ilir foreliecd shoon as bright as any day, 

So was it iras<f( 0 /i whan ^hc leet Idr ^u•rk. 

Cltitueer, JlilliT’fi Talc, 1. 12.'. 

The maiden her-Bilf woofi Ijis viiiago and his nckkv, and 
dried it full softelv nith a (ouaile. and than after to the 
tother twey kynges, .Ifcrfin (H. i:. T. .S.), U. 22.^ 

He took w.ater, and washed Ids hands before the muUb 
tilde, saying, I am innocent of the Idood of this just jicr- 
com 3Int. \xvll. 24. 

2. Honoo. to free from ceremonial dofilomont, 
or from tho stains of guilt, sin, or corruption; 
jiurify. 

And thfi PufTre not the Lnt}nC'« to bvngcn at here Aw- 
teres: And rif the! done, be nny Aventure, anon tbcl 
uaf^chen tlie Antecr with lioly Wntre. 

' MnmUrille, Travels, p. 10. 

Wa^h me tlirouglily from mine iniquity, and eleanRc 
me from my sin. pj. li. 2. 

3. To wet copiously, as with water or other 
liquid; moisten: cover with moisture. 

Tl»e pride of Italy, that did bestow 
Oil Earth a beauty, by Rllvcr Po. 

Saivlyn, Travniles, p. 2. 
Slie looks ns clear 

As morning roses newly washed witli dew. 

A7mT-.,T. of IhcS., II. 1.174. 

4. To lap; lave, as by surrounding water; sur- 
round; ovorllowordush over or against; sweep, 
as vath flooring water. 

Ga’^itlii ... on the North is crashed with tlie En.xine 
Sea th’ space of two Imndred and flftfe miles. 

Purchas, Pllgrimnge, p. 321, 

5. To r>tnovG by ablution or by tho cleansing 
tiction ol water; dispel by or as by washing: 
either litevdly or fignraiivbly: used witli away, 
off, otit, etc. 

Go get some water, 

And wawt t\js filthy witncss/roni your hand. 

Shak., Macbeth, il. 2. 47. 
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Be baptized and wash atvay tliy sins. Acts xjcii. 10. 
TTush tlie black /mm the Ethiop’s face, 

Wash the past out of man or race! 

Lowell, Villa Pranca. 

6. To overwhelm and carry along (in some 
specified direction) by or as by a rush of water: 
as, a man loashed overboard; debris washed up 
by the storm ; roast beef washed doivn with ale. 

Tlicsc dainties must bo wnsJitl ilownc well with wine, 
W’ith 8.acke & sugar, egges & miiskadino. 

Ttmes' Whistle (E. E. T. S.>, p. 87. 
I don't wantmj’ ivrcck to be iras/i<rd up on one of the 
bcnelica in coinp.anywUh dcvira-apions, bladder-wceds, 
dead liorsc-shoes, &c. 0. If. Jlolmes, Autocrat, vii. 

7. To coA’crwith a watery or thin coat of col- 
or; tint lightljr, thinly, or evenly, in w'ator- 
color, W’ith a pigment so mixed as to be very 
fluid and ra^iidlj’ and smoothly applied. — 8. 
To overlay wuth a thin coat or deposit of metal: 
as, to wash copper or brass with gold. 

Those who were cunning in **tlio Art of making Black 
Dogs, wlilch are Shlilings, or other pieces of NIoncy made 
only of Pewter, double 

J. Ashton, Social Life In the Reign of Queen Anne, II. 225. 
9. In viimuff, metah, etc., to separate from tho 
earthy and lighter matters by tho action of 
W’ator: as, to wash gold; iowash ore.s. ir«WM*n.7 
Is a common expression used In the most general way, as 
nearly an equlvAlent for orc^tlicsitinff, or tho Bepariallon 
of ore from (ho ganguc with which il is gcner.’illy mi.xctl. 
Tlie term waxhiny 1^, however, more especially used to 
designate (lie separation of gohl from the iletritn] forma* 
tion In which it so frequently ocems. The same tenn Is 
also commonly employed to designate the process of flci>- 
ar.atlng coal from various linpiirilies which frequently 
occur Intermingled with It, such ns shale, pyrites, nigllln* 
CCOU3 iron ore, gyiisiim, etc. The machines by wldch this 
is (lone nro calleii coal.waxherx, ns machines for washing 
gold arc called yold-waxher.^. Waxhiny Is also the term 
in general use for desipmting the operation of cleansing 
tlie oro when, ns Is frc(|iiei)tly the case. It comes from 
tho mine mixed with clay or dirt (material wldch cannot 
properly he called yanytte). This Is n coarse oi»eratlon, 
whlcij is sometimes a necessary iirellmlnary to the opern- 
tlons of sizing and dressing, or concentrating, ns some* 
times calkd.— To wash one's hands of. See hand. 

II. hitrans. 1. To perform tho act of ablu- 
tion on Olio’s own person. 

T w III go ir<Tjf/i • 

And when my face Is fair, joii shall perceive 
Whether I bliKsh or no. Shak., Cor., I. P. CP. 

2. To (icnn.'io clothc.s in or with water. 

I keep hk house ; ami I wash, wring, brew, bake, pconr, 
dnsi mc.at and drink, make the hed-s, and ilo all )ny«e1f. 

Shah., .M. W. of W., I. 4. 101. 

3. To stand the operation of wasliing without 
boinc destroyed, spoiled, or injured : said both 
of falirica and of dyes: as, a dress that will not 
wash; coloiv that do not wash well. 

I had no Ide.a your mons<ellne*dv*laliic would have 
trashed so well. AVhy, U looks Jii<l out of the shop. 

C. Jieadr, I.om* me Utile, x. 

4. nonce, to stand being put to llic proof; 
stand tho prove genuine, reliable, trust- 
wortliv, capable, or fit, when submitted to trial. 
[Colloq.] 

llo’fi got pluck Fomewherc In him. That’s the only 
thing after all that ’ll ictM/i, ain't U 7 

7’. lltiyhf^, T<*m Brown nt Rugby, 11. 2. 

5. To be eroded, us by a ^l^eum♦ by rainfall, 
etc. 

Wbnt kind of gra's Is best on a hill (hut washes t 

Sei, Ainer., N. S.. lATI. 203. 
G. To use washes or eosmctics. 

Young L-adles who notoriously and i’aint, tbougb 
they ItavcnnUiraBy good Comploxloms. 

Lthereyt, Man of Mode, 11. 1, 

7. To make a swish, swash, or swirl of tho wa- 
ter: ns, tho shad are washwff. See shadAvash, 
wash (wosli), n. [< wash, r.] 1 . Tho act or op- 
eration of edeansing by (be application of wa- 
ter; u clonnsing witli water or otlicr liquid: 
ns, to give one’s face a wash. 

Tliougb she may have done n bard day’s -uyif/i, tbero's 
not a child HI witliln the street but Alice goes to offer to 
sit uii. Mrs. Gaxkell, Mary Barton, 1. 

A tubnml a clothes-horse at the other end ofthckttcheii 
indicated nii Intennlllenl iroWj «•! small things also going 
on. Gcoryc LIM, Mlddlcmarch, Id. 24. 

2. Articles in the conr.so of being cleansed by 
W’n.shiiig, or tbo quantity of clothes or other 
articles w’nshcd on one occasion. 

Military waxhex flnjined and fluttcrctl on the fences. 

//. M. Aicott, Hospital Sketches, etc., p. 23. 

3. Tlio flow or swoop of a body of xvator; tlio 
onward ru.sb of water tis its billows break upon 
tlio shore; tho dash or break of w’aves upon a 
shore, 

Katlo walks 

By the long im97i of Australasian sens. 

2Vnnf/9o«, The Brook. 

4. Tho rough or broken w’ator loft behind by a 
vessel as it moves along: ns, tho wash of tho 
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steamer nearly filled the boat. — 5. Tho licking 
or lapping noise made by rippling water as it 
comes in contact xvith a boat, a pier, the strand, 
or tho like ; the swish-swash of water disturbed 
as by -wind or by ebb or flow. 

The water ebbs away with a sulky wash in the llolIo^v 
places. Jl. D. Blackmore, Maid of Sker, iii. 

6. A piece of ground washed by tho action of 
tho sea or liver, or sometimes overflowed and 
sometimes left dry; a shallow part of a river or 
arm of tho sea; also, amorass ormarsh; abog; 
a fen; a quagmire. 

Half my power this night, 

Tassing these flats, are taken by the tide ; 

These Lincoln Washes have devoured them. 

Shak., K. John, v. G. 41. 

7. Substances collected and deposited by the 
action of w’ater, such as alluvium. 

The tmsft of posltires, fields, commons, and roads, where 
rainwater hath a long time settled, is of great advantage 
to nil land. Jforfimcr, Husbandrj’. 

The dcbrls-piles which stretch along the lower slopes 
of the ranges In the Cordilleran Region are locally known 
ns washes. J, D. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 125. 

8. Waste liquor containing tho refuse of food, 
collected from tho cleansed dishes, etc., of a 
kitchen, such as is often given to pigs; stvill or 
swillings, 

Tlio wretched, bloody, and usurping boar . . . 

Swills your nnrm blood like wash, 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 2, 1>. 

Wrinkles like troughs, where swine-deformity swills 

The tears of perjury, that lie there like wash 

Pnllcn from tlie slimy nnd dishonest eye. 

Middleton and Jiowley, Changeling, ii. 1. 

9. In disiilUuff: (a) Tho fenneiitod wort, from 
xvhich tho spirit is extracted. The grain ground 
and infused Is called the mash, the decanted liquor is 
called tho irorf, and the nort nlieu fermented becomes 
tho wash. (/,) A mixture of dundcr, molasses, 
scummiugs, and water, used in tho West Indies 
for distillation. Jinjan Edwards, — 10. A liquid 
used for application to a surface or a body to 
cloanso it, color it, or the like — especially a 
thin and watery liquid, ns distinguished from 
one that is glutinous or oily, specifically— (a) A 
liquid used for toilet purposes, such ns a cosmetic, a liquid 
dentifrice, or a Imlr-wnsh. 

My eyes arc none of tho best slnco I Imvc used the last 
new irrit/i of merenry-water, 

WyeherUy, Love in a It'ocd, Iv. 2. 

It [modesty] renders tbo face delightfully handsome; 
is not stibjett to be rubbed olf, and cannot be paralleled 
by cither trash, powder, cosmetic, etc. 

-Iddiifon, Spectator, No. 647. 
(6) In niffl., a lotion, (e) A thin even coating of color 
spread over a surface, ns of a pnlnllug. See def. 11. 

Tlicrc is no bnndsomcncss 

But has a wash of pride nnd Inxtirj'. 

J’letcher {and anotherT), Nice Valour, 111. S. 

By this Is Bccno who lives by faith and certain know ledge, 
nnd who by crcdullly nnd the iirevniling opinion of the 
ace; whose vertne is an uiicliaiigiablo giuinc, and whose 
ol n sllglit tra*/i. Milton, Uhnrcli-Go\crnment, i. 7. 

00 Tn rcfh, a ligiU or sllcht surface-coUTatloii, as if laid 
over a ground-color; a supcrllcial tunc or tinge: n«i, a 
frosty wash over black, (e) A thin coat of metal apj)lied 
to nn> thing for beauty or preservation. 

11. In wntcr^nlor paitdimf, tho application of 
a pigment so mixed as to bo in a votj’ fluid con- 
dition, ov a coat so applied, it is usually n very tbin 
and tratiFparcnt coat, npidled quickly with a large brusli, 
n.at and oitcji gradated so ns to be darkernt one edge than 
at the opposite edge, or to shade oil without mark of sepa- 
ration from one tint into nnotlicr. 

12. Tho blndo of an oar. — 13. A measure of 
sholl-fish; a stamped moiisuro capable of hold- 
ing 21 quarts nnd a pint of water. 

*‘I buy my winks,” s.ald one, “nlBilliugtg.ate, at 39. nnd 
49, tho trash.'* A trash is about a bushel. 

Mayheir, Tiondon Labour and London Boor, I. 7S. 

Each smack takes about 40 irnsfi of whelks with her for 
tho voyage. Vnryc. Brit., IX. 250. 

14, A fictitious kind of salc^ disallowed on the 
stock and other exchanges, iii which a broker 
xvho has received orders from one person to buy 
and from another person to sell a particnlnr 
amount or quantity of some pnrticnlar stock or 
commodity siinply'trnnsfcrs the stock or com- 
modity from ono ])rineipnl to the other and 
pockets tho dillbrcnce, instead of executing 
botli orders separately to tho best advantage 
in each case, as is required by tho rules of tho 
different o.xchniigcs. [Stock-cxchnngo slang.] 
— Black wash. Sec WncAr-irn^/j.— ^e-wash, collyri- 
nm.— Rain-wash, (u) A washing along or away hy the 
force of min; dlsplncemont elTccted by ininfnll. 

lie was sceptical ns (o the lacustrine origin of these 
breccias, lYhynot snbaerinl, like those In the interior of 
Asia?— Bubniigular masses, transported by rainwash to a 
distance of 10 or 12 miles. 

ir. L. Blai\ford, Quart. Jour. Gcol. Soc., XLV. 38. 
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(6) That which is moved by the force of rain ; a deposit 
formed by rain. 

I’tirtlons of the drift and of the overlying head or rnin- 
U'ltsh, Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XT.TV, no. 

Red wash, (a) A lotion composed of corrosive sublimate, 
red sulphid of mercury, and creosote, in water. (6) Bates’s 
camiihorated water, made by adding copper sulphate, 
Armenian bole, and camplior to boiling water, and then 
strainlnc-.— Tooth-wash, a liquid dentifrice.— Tj^ite 
wash, Goulard’s lotion; lead-water.— Yellow wash, a 
h’lhm prepared by dissolving 30 grains of corrosive sub- 
li' . fte m one pint of lime-water, 
wash! t wosli), a. [< t’:ash,v. (cf. irasJnj): perhaps 
< ‘irftr.Jt for nrari.ih.2 Washy; weafc; easily 
li'siii" it«; qualities. 

Fait’., 'tis but a fra»h scent. 

Sfamtoii, Wliat yon tVill, i. 1. 
Th< 1 ! -'f so weak and }f'a*<h a temper. 

Fletcher^ Boiuluca, iv. 1. 

Th a ucJl I:na\c; he will not keep his flesh well. 

Fletcher^ R.u!o a NVife, iii. 1. 

washable (wOhli'a-W), a. [< wash + -ahlc.'j Re- 
si^t:n:ror i-iulm-iiif; washing : noting tlio fabric, 
and al«() tiie color. 

Like vaJiahlo heaver hats that improve with rain, liis 
nerve' \\etc rendered stouter and more vigorous by 
Bb'tu*Ts of tears. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxvvii. 

wash-back (wosh'bak), ». In (ViatUVnifi^ a cis- 
tern nr vat in which the wort is fermented to 
form tiiewash. E. H. Knight. 
wash-ball (wosb'bal), n. A ball of soap somo- 
combined with cosmetics. 

We fiivnlsh’il oni-sf'lve^ with wash-halls, the best being 
made h» r<', ami being a considerable eominodity. 

Fivlini, Diarj", May 21, 1015. 
wash-basin C"’osh'bri*.sn), v. A lar^o basin or 
bow] in ^\lJich to wash the hands and face, 
wash-basket (wosh'bas'kct). v. A circular 
shallow ba«kc*t lioldiiif; about a peek, with a 
bail liandlc. used in oysteving. [Rhode Island.] 
wash-bear (\vos]i'lmr), n. [= G, wascMar.} 
The racoon or washing-boar. See cut under 
rcconn. 

wash-beetle fwosh'be^tl), A pounder used 
to beat or pound clot lies in the process of wasli- 
iuir. IJ. If. Knight. 

wash-hoard (wosh'bord), n. 1. A board or 
wooden frame havim; a ril)])od or corrugated 
surface of '‘lioet-nietal, vulcanite, earthenware, 
or wood, usofl as a scrubber in washing clothing 
by hand.— -2. Sunt., u broa<I thin plank some- 
times fixed on the top of the gunwale of a boat 
or otlior small vessed's side, to prevent the sea 
from lfreaking over; also, a piece of plank on 
the .sill of a lower deck poK, for tlie same pur- 
pose. Also ealle<l ifftstc^lnKfrd. — 3. A board 
carried around Iho walls of a room at the bot- 
tom. Also called niophoartl, sldrtingdinard. 

To atrijid liMiking out of the study-window nt the rain, 
and kicking lii-i foot against the wash-board In solitude, 
George FAioty -Mill on tlie Floss, li. 3. 

wash-boiler (wosh'boi^K*r), n- A vessel of 
sheet-metal in whieli clothes to be waslied are 
boiled. 

wash-bottle (wosh'bot^l), n. 1. In chem.^ a 
flask provided with a stopper and tube.s so 
atTanged that by blosnng with the mouth the 
water or other lirpiid in the flask may be forced 
out in a small stream for wa.shing chemical 
preimrations and utensils. — 2. A bottle partly 
lilled with wator or other washing fluid through 
wliii'h ga^-es are parsed to purify* them, 
wash-bowl (NNo^sh'bol), «. 1. A large bowl or 
basin u'jfd fur wasliing the hand«, face, etc. 

Fmorsoii alone no pait in this “storm in r. wash- 
bow' ” Qiiatierltj Jlev., CXLV, 132. 

2t. A wa'-Ii-tnb. 

L'lncaH'Mi f-* not form’d ujion SonndB and Syllahlcp, 
hut upon CircmiiKtfnces and (^lality. So that, If he was 
resolv’d to lia\e slmwn her tlnis unpollah'd, he should 
have imnic li<*r keep hlieep, or brought her up at the 
Was/i~Ilonl. Jcreiiiif Collier, Short View (ed. IdOb), j). 222. 

wash-hrew (wo.sh'brb), ?/. The dish usually 
Itiifjwn as flunimeiy or (as in Scotland) sowons. 
[Prov. Knc:.] 

wash-cloth (wosh'klbth), n. A sraall piece of 
cloth used in wa^^liing, as in washing dishes or 
the person. 

wash-day (wosh'dn), v. Tho day sot apart in 
a lioJisehold for clothcs-washing. 
wash-dirt. (wosh'd6rt), ?J. In placer and hy- 
drauHc viining, sand or gravel containing, or 
suppo.«cd to contain, gold enougli to pay for 
wasliing. Also ivnsh-stuff, wash^gravcl. 
washdish fwo^h'dish), 71. The dish-washer or 
wagtail. Also molly or poJIy icaahdisU. See cut- 
under wagtail. [Local, Eng.] 
wash-drawing (v.msh'drA,''''ing), n. Seo drawing. 
washed (wosht), a. 1. That has been subjected 
to wasliing, in anysonso, — 2. Of tho nature of 
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a waslP': applied on the exchanges to a mere 
transfer by a broker of the stock or commodity 
which one principal had instructed him to sell to 
another customer who had given instructions to 
purchase a similar quantity of the same stock 
or commodity. [Stock-exchange slang,] 
Washed or fictitious sales are positively forbidden, and 
will render the parties conceimcd liable to suspension or 
expulsion from the Produce Exchange. 

yew York Produce Exchange lieport, 188S-9, p. 265. 

3. Inroo7., overlaid, as a surface or a ground- 
color, with a wash or light tint or color: as, a 
fox’s black pelt washed with silver. See wash, 
n.f 10 (<?)— Washed brick. See bricks. 
washenf. An obsolete past participle of icash. 
Chaucer. 

washer (wosh'er), «. +-crl.] 1. One 

wlio or that which washes: as, a washer of 
clothes; a dish-washer; a wool-rpu^/zcr. — 2. An 
annularpiece of leather, rubber, metal, orother 
material placed nt a joint in a water-pipe or fau- 
cet to make the joint tight and prevent leakage, 
or over a bolt, or a similar piece upon which a 
nut ma}’ be screwed. Washers serve as cushions or 
packing between many parts of machines, rails, vein- 
clfs, ajid iron .-tnictiircs. When used in buildings at the 
e?nU of tic-rods, they are often of large size and diverse 
shapes, and arc called specillcally wall-washers. Some 
forms are used as locks, to prevent a nut from shaking 
loose, as in a railroad flsh-jdate. Such washers arc made 
in the sha)>c of a spring, to allow a ceilnin amount of 
vibration without dlsturliing the nut. See lock-nut, and 
cuts tinder boll, pocking, anil plug-cock. 

3. A similar article forming an oniament, as 
at the socket orpin that holds any adjustable 
utensil: as, tho mother-of-pearl washers of a 
fan. Compare — 4. lupt/pcr-wit/pp/., a 

straining-and-washiugmacliinoused in tho pro- 
cess of cleaning rags, to bring them to a pulpy 
condition; a beating-engine. — 5. 1\\ plumbing, 
the outlet of a cistern. It includes tho pipe, 
the joint or union, and tho plug, as for a basin. 
— 6. A washuig-macbino: ns, aclotbes-rw/^Zicr, 
window-tf^.vAcr, gold-tc«5//cr. — 7. In coalmin- 
ing (short for coal-washer), any machiuo for 
washin" coal, in the I’onnsylvania anthracite region 
the coal If, sometimes waslied by jets of water, and sepa- 
rated from the slate, pyrites, and other refuse by jigging. 
Tho number of innchine.s which have been invented in 
dKfercnt countries for washing coal is very great, but 
most of them are hascil on some form or modification of 
the jig of the mctal-mlner. 

8. Tho wagtail, a bird. Also dish-washer, peggy 
dish-washer, moll-washcr, molly or poZZ?/ wash- 
dish, icashtail, nanny washtail, etc. Sco cut 
under wagtail. — 9. Tho wash-bear.— Beveled 
washer. See beveled. 

washer (wosh'6r), v. t. [< washer, ?t.] To fit 
with washers. 

I had worked myself up, ns I always do, in the manner 
of heavy men : growing hot Uko an M-washcred wheel re- 
\ nlving, though 1 start with a cool axle. 

Jt. D. Jtlackinore, LornaDoonc, Ixx. 
Ifc washcred the knobs of tlie doors that bail a rattling 
I»lay whenever handled. Sci. Atner., y. S., LV. ICO. 

washer-cutter (wosli'or-kut'Or), h. Arotntinp 
cutting-tool wit litwoadjustaWc cutters, worked 
!)>• a band-l)raeo or by a drill, and used for cut- 
ting out aiimilar disks for washers. E. II, 
Kniiihl. 

washer-gage (wosh'er-gaj), «. A graduated 
tapering rule used for measuring tlio diameter 
of holts, nuts, .and wasliors, and of holes, etc., 
to roeeivo them. 

washer-hoop (wosli't-r-hop), «. In n wator- 
wlioel, a gasket placed hetween tho hiingo and 
the curb. A’. II. Kniiiht. 
washerman (wo.sh'er-man), »(.; pi. tvashermeu 
(-Tnon). A man who washes clothes, etc. — 
Washermen’s itch. Same as dhobie.' itch (which see, 
under dhobicy. 

washerwoman (wosli'i’r-whm'an), «. ; pi. wash- 
'cru’omcn (-^rim'en). 1. A woman who washes 
elothe.s for others or for hire. — 2. Tho dish- 
washer or washdish, a wagtail. See out under 
w«p/(7t7.— Washerwomen s Itch or scall, a variety of 
psoriasis ocf’uirliig on the hands of washenvomen. 

wash-gilding (^osh'gU^diiig), w. Gilding by 
moans of an umulgam of gold from -wliicli tho 
mercury is afterward driven off by heat. Also 
called mercurial gilding, and water-gilding, in 
allusion to tlio semi-liquid character of the 
amalgam. 

wash-gravel (wosli'grav^ol), «. Same as wash- 
dirt. 

wash-hand hasin (wosli'hand ba^sn), n. Samo 
as wash-bowl. 

wash-hand stand (wosb'haud stand), n. Samo 
as wash-stand. 

He , . . locked the door, piled a tm«AZ(an^'/rfgn<f, chest 
of drawers, and table against It. 

Dickens, Pickwick, xxxvi. 


Washingtonia 

wash-house (wosh'hous), ». [ME. *waschhous, 
< AS. wiesc-hns, < wascan, wash, 4* hus, house; 
as wash -k housed.'] A house, generally fitted 
with boilers, tubs, etc., for washing clothes, 
etc. ; a washing-house. 

washiness (wosh'i-nes), n. The state of being 
washy, watery, or worthless ; want of strength, 
washing (wosn'ing), n. [< ME. tvasshingc, 
waschynge, wessinge, waschungc, < AS. wscscing, 
washing, verbal n. of wascan, wash : see wash, 
V.] 1. The act of cleansing with water; ablu- 

tion. Ceremonial washing has been practised in ancient 
and modern times and among various peoples. Tlie princi- 
pal ceremonial washings in tlie modem Christian church 
are two : washing of feet, in commemoration of the washing 
of the feet of the disciples by Christ (see/oof); and tvash- 
ing of the hands, especially in connection with the celebra- 
tion of tho cucliarist. In the 'Western Church, as well 
as in tho Greek and other Oriental churches, the priest 
washes his hands before celebration. In the Western 
Church he also washes his fingers after the offertory and 
at tho end of the eucharistic office. See ablution, lavabo, 
puHfication, and holy water (under water). 

John wondered why the Messias, the Lamb of God, 
pure and without spot, wlio needed not the abstersions 
of repentance, or the‘washings of baptism, should de- 
mand it. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 95. 

2. Clothes washed, especially those washed at 
onetime; awash. — 3. The result of washing; 
that which is washed from something else, as 
gold dust.— To give one’s head for washlngt, to 
submit to insult. 

So am I, ami forty more good fellows, that w ill not give 
their heads for the washing, I take it. 

Beau, and FL, Cupid’s Revenge, iv. 3. 

washing-bear (wosh'ing-bar),p. The wash-bear 
or racoon, ProcyoK lotor: so called from its habit 
of putting its food into water before eating it, as 
if to wash it. See lotor, and cut under racoon. 
washing-crystals (wosh'ing-kids^talz), n. pi. 
See sodium carbonate, under sodium’. 
washing-drum (wosh'ing-dnim), n. In mining, 
same as 7vashing-irominet. 
washing-engine (wosh'in^-en^jin), n. Iwpaper- 
manuf., tlie first of tho senes of rag-cutting and 
-cleaningmachines used to reduce rags to pulp. 
It cleans the rags and cuts them to the size known os lialf- 
stnir, wlilch is passed on to tlie beating-engine. See rag- 
enginc. E. II. Knight. 

washing-gourd (wosh'ing-gord), n. Same as 

sponge-gourd. 

washing-house (wosh'ing-hous), n. A wash- 

ilOUSO. 

washing-machine (wosli'ing-ma-shen-’'), n. An 
apparatus, operated by hand or steam-power, 
for washing clotliing, fabrics, wool, or other 
material; a clothes-washer. Washing-machines for 
domestic and Innndrj' use have been made in the form of 
churns, rubbing- or beuting-inachincs, and tumbling-boxes. 
While n great variety of machines have been introduced, 
nil depend essentially upon some mecbuhical device for 
stirring and beating the clothes in a vessel containing hot 
son])}* water. Rubbing the clotiics against a ribbed sur- 
face under water appears to be the most common method. 
I’orbleaclierlesaml mills where large quantities of fabrics 
arc to bo washed, the material is nindeup into continuous 
bands, and is drawn through vats over rollers. In some 
machines beaters arc used to assist in cleaning the fabiies. 
Such machines arc of tho nature of bucking-inachiiies, 
kclrs, w’inclng-inachines, and dasli-whecls. ■\Vashing-mn- 
chines are designed to be used with wringers. One form 
for domestic use is practically a form of wringer, the 
clothes being cleaned by drawing them betw’een rollers 
of corniga+^ed rubber. 

washing-powder (wosh'iiig- pounder), n. A 
powdorod preparation (as of soda-ash and 
Scotch soda) nsed in washing clothes, 
washing-rollers (wosh'ing-r6‘'16r/,), n.pl. Roll- 
ers for .squeezing goods or yarn after scouring. 
They arc of cast-iron, turned true and smooth. Tlie re- 
rinlsite pressure is applied by means of compound levers 
or movable weights. E. II. Knight. 
washing-shield (wosh'ing-sheld), n. lu wash- 
ing, a vidgod or coiTugated shield for the palm 
of tho hand, or a shield at once to protect the 
person and supply a surface on which to rub 
tho clothos. K. U. Knight. 

Washington canvashack. Samo as redhead, 2. 
Washin^on cedar. 1. Seo cedar, 2, and cut 
underiScfif?fofa.-2. Thuya giganica. See Thuya. 
Washingtonia (wosh-ing-t6'ni-|l), n. [NL. 
(Woudland, 1879), named after George Wash- 
ington (1732-99), first President of tho United 
States.] A gomis of palms, of the tiibe Cory- 
phecc. It is characterized by bisexual flowers with 
slightly imbricated segments, and a tliree-lobed ovary 
with elongated filiform style. Tlie albumen of the seed 
ia uniform, like tlmt of tlie related genera Corypha and 
Sabal, but tlie embryo, unlike tho others, is snb-basilar. 
Tlicrc is Imt one Bpccics clearly known, W.flifera, native 
of soutlieiii California and the adjacent border, called 
desert-palm, ami locally fan-palm and »S'an Diego palm. 
It iiroilncos a tall robust cylindrical trunk, enlarged at 
the base, often 10, sometimes 75, feet liigli, crowned by a 
cluster of llglit green ciienlar plicate leaves with from 40 
to (;o folds about 4 feet acro.ss, cleft nearly to the middle 
Into indupllcate Begments fiingcd with fine white pendu- 
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lou9 tlu’oads often a foot long. The stout leafstalk ends 
in a largo appressed llgulo, is about 8 feet long, and Is sot 
with strong, hooked spines along its edges. The snatiirc 
tree bears in June three or four smooth olonguted panic- 
ulate spadices with very many blender llevunns branch- 
lets. Tiio small dry flowci'S arc white, sessile, and per- 
sistent without change, tlie corona salvcr-shnpcd with n 
Jleshy tube and slmrplanceolato lobes, and the six project- 
ing stamens have largo fllaincnts and antliets. A singh* 
spadix 8 feet long hangs pendont at ripening, in Seji- 
toinber or October, bearing about ten poumN of sinnll 
black ellipsoidal onc-cellcd fruits, each with a single 
shining brown bony seed snrroiniiUMl by a thin aueotl-b 
pulpy pericarp. Tlds is the only arbore'-cent i» dm In tin- 
United States far fioin (hcbca; tt oecnis thcrt« c IdiJly In 
the desert in San Diego county, Callfoinia ; In Ixiwci <\dl- 
fornin It apju'oaches the coast. Jt was disnnoreil by J)r. 
C. C. r.irry, ISin-f.O; It Is now frcjpu'tit In cnUludlort, ts- 
pccliilly along the Californian coast, often nndirlhe name 
ot Pritchardia jUamenlosa w Jirahea when Aciy 

young, it is valued in Amertca ns a imn^e-plant. .‘^inco 
lS7f> it lias been grown by thousands along the Mediter- 
ranean near Nice for outdoor deoonition, when* the char- 
acteristic appearance after twelve wears' gittw (h Is that of 
a liugelmlhousli link, often 10 feet hi girth and 10 feet high, 
hearing a ciowii of foliage feet across, coinpo''* of fnun 
50 to 80 whlte-friiigod leaves. It vaile^ greatly In habit 
with ago. It lias been known to hlos'imiut twenty-two 
years ; one llfty 3 ears <dd was 58 feet high and 11 fi et Iti 
gii til. At inatunty, its older leaves tin n dow n, mnl cover 
the trunk with a dry thnteli, a proleellim from the tles»‘rl 
heat and winds, hut hunilng so ic.ullly that It forms a 
source of danger from lire. '1 he 11’. of enl that Ion, 

peculiar in its redillsh j»etIoli'-ha'efl, is now t*iin‘.id»'n‘d a 
variety of the foregoing; U'. S>t}wr:r of Me\|eo, with det ji 
orim-on-bruwn petioles and stem, Is siUl to he dhtlnct. 

WasMngfconian Ovo8h-iii»x*tu'ni-nn), «. mul «. 

[< (tipo ilof.) I, t/. Portnin- 

iiijf or rolatijif; to Oonr^e WtwhiiJi;|on 

Prc'-iiii'iit tvf llir PuitcMl Sljifos*,or to 
■SVasbiiijjtun, tlio oujiilnl of llio l-nitml Stnlo.M, 
or to AVtt^liiiJijlott, oTio of tlio UiMltn! Stutes. 
jitniievl iifl(‘r liim. 

II. //. An inlinliltani of Wnnliin^'toti, tin* onp- 
itul of Ihc' Uiiitoil States, or of Wiisliini^ion, 
one of (la* Pnitod Stntos. 
wasliingtonite (wo-lPiii;:.t»jii-it ). u. [< Jio.sA- 

hinUm (heotlef.) + -/fPJ, j A \nrioty of il!iicni((« 
foutnl near Wusliin^jfon in PifoliAoM oouiitv, 
Conja‘e(ii*nt. 

■Wasliinetonlily.tliorn. Soof/fv, i.uinWAonii 
(with fut). 

wnsbing-trominol (wtisli'in^r-tronPcI), «. A 

tronnnol laml lor waslutii; on-s. a waMilng-tniiu. 
iiudconsist-. inu.dh tif n ivllint* r i-f sin « tdoui from to 
1(1 fut lung, whleh tiirn^ <m Its a\l«, am! (hnmgh whieh a 
I ujdnu* Klr^am of wattrllnws, th< sinlf r.sli p ism-mhiI 1-. 
lug enught on one or im n pirfooit* d she* t-lroii serien*. 
by vJileli the l 1 iVcs pr.rtieh >. are *. iiir.ited fttnu tie ore, 
ami this latli r vuim timv^ Miigblv j.-rttil. The furm uiid 
armtigcnient of washing troimm Is v.iry < rMi«ldernb1y to • 
eoriHiu In tlm t bano ti r of tin- ote and*of the lmi.iiritl<-s 
with wliloli it ii mill d. .‘'le trni un**'. Ah" loT'Aitn; <lrtni\, 
Wfisllin^-up n. In inott/w/, «;jnjo 

a*' H. Al**!) irii'.Iii)u/-oi} (Australia), 

washing-vcs.sel <.uo**lt'inj;-vo^’'ol). tt. (< .Mi:. 
trusi'hiiHiH < irti^Uiifi 4* r/'s/f.] A ve^. 

M*1 to wa**!! ill. Prompt. I\tri\, j». ,'»17. 
wash-leather ('vosli'loTii or)./}. Aiinowlnto 
or li^ht-vollow, very 8ofl, and tloxlhlo Icatlior, 
oritfiiially iiiudo from the >kins. of 
/r/////fs, tin- A)|»ili(« i-liaiiiojK. atlmr vrr> d..*. h 
n'LniMhrgit Inatlltspropertfedi leiu nmeiefrotn d.liisi'f 
fh«.e(i, g'».'it’«.deer, eaUi and fnnn ^plil hide., (he « •> ir-er 
annlitU's being Ln.iwn sjs va’.\dfjtJ,rr. The nkins aie 
llrned (o reiimvi llie h.-itr, ep, d Inn wciK r>-iliUli.n of lar. 
tic or aettie a. id (.. iienirallo tin- lltm . and tin n friry- d 
or rubh d with ptiinhr .-tone ».r a idiint knife tn remove 
tile grain. K-pt u. d (nllifig bv pounding or r.dliiig in nil. 
Washing v^ith su d. alkaline >"lullim to rinnoi* ihe nil, 
rln tchmg. di v Ing, and sniuolhliig ('••nijdvte (Jie powi -s of 
nnnufat lure. 

The gjcengrui'c r put on a p ill of xnxdi.lrfxtUrr gl».^« 1 to 
hand the plat*' uft.'i. IH.L.n', I'lekolik, xxxvM. 

WasllIUatl (vv O'li'liiiin 1, /(. ; ]>I. ir-f/s/fn/zn (-men). 
1. A waAiontian.- — 2f, A lu-ggarrnaii o(ivt*ri-«l 
wiDi simulated .*.oros. [(»]d cjiul.] 

A Wiffluimn Is (ailed a I'alliaid. hut n«»t of the rigid 
m-il.iiig ill velh to ivc in the loo w i> with lone or 
suie leg' Ot Jinn- s i„ 'Jiie-e men Ve rigid i'.dllirds 

wd ofttij tmu- spoile,!* d tlieviiar- not (ornpkon. Tliev 
h hitt.-n aim 'piLkuorrs, a(i<l MUnllnie mUH r.ds Inne,’ 
J'ritlTu>r;/;/ (irjd), In Uititoji. 

irnrmrV Viigr.*nts and Vagniiicv, ft. 

Washoe process. Set.* 

AVash-otr (^vos!l'of), f/. [< irn.<h rtlV: sro tJtidor 

bv/s/z. r.] Ill raliro-jirintiiiff, fuj^itiva*; that will 
not stand wabhinj;; np|ili(-(i to c'orlaiii oolor-. or 
d\i‘.s. [Collotp] 

washout (wiislpotlt ), )i, (f’//s7/ (in/ ; son tiiidor 

trii^hj r.] Till' cM'iivation, hy crosivo action 
jjf wiifor, of a jiarl r)f a road-h^-d, the hank of a 
Ft ream, u hillside, or tin* like; also, the hole or 
break result in:^ from .siieli cxcav.-ii imi. 

The r.dns atm hiricntscutting aw.iv the hind hdocltait. 
jieln, whieh at lii 't ari im n Iv «f(i*/ooid«, mid at I.i't ginvv 
into deip can>otJS. T. Jiuuwtt, Jluntlng Ttip-, p. 

wash-pot (wosli'pot), n. 1. A vi’sscl prepared 
for the washing' of iiiiylljinf;. p.s. lx. S.— 2. In 
(hi-phtc tnanuf.. a iiot kept tilled with clean 


hri^lit melted tin, in wliicli each shoot of iron, 
after it }ia.s loft tho tin-pot ami had the super- 
fluous metal removed from it with ca Iicmiicii 
hrus!i,rocoivos its final coatiiitiof tin. I’lom the 
wneh-put the alicct piwes to tlie “pateut-jiot," niid from 
this to tho aleol rollers by which tlie coating of tin is 
iniidu smooth and anlforiii. This Is the modern method of 
tnnnufnctnre, now almost iiiilvcr«nlly followct! in U'nles. 
wash-rag (wo^lt'rag), v, A small piece of cloth 
used in washing ilio 

Kho employed the inicrv'nl while herguc-sts were nt tlieir 
limriu'on In phlng the trax/j-r/ir/ iind (■(•nih, to such good 
t (feet tlmt Cinderella Rnlfereil no greater tmnsfonnatinn 
at the h.-inds of the faliy godmother. 

Ji, Ja J>i//iH**r,Jtcgnin’8lifliighler, iv. 

wash-stand (wosU'siaml). u. A picco of ftmii- 
hiri'Hkea table*, with orwilhont a lower sbolf, 
drawers, and a back, nrraiij'ed to bold a basin 
and ewer and oth(*rappurtenatices for washing; 
tlie i»ersoii, Siiii*e the tidnuliutlonof elnlKvr.deplnmh* 
lag, tho name Is gi\<-n also I41 the set or IWod viietlidxiwl, 
wUhninaridcRlnh above, und wooden liieloAure or hupport 
of tlieha'hi and pipe-*, with the faucet.H, ami other conve. 
iilenct s. 

I rotiinicd, Rotight the sfauige on tlie irattmtanil, the 
p.’dlH in my druvvor, and once iiiorc retrau-d my Bt( jn. 

Charlotlf Ilrtsntf, .Tane llyre, xt. 
wash-stuff (WohIi '. stuf), 

.‘.a me as trU'./i-d/W. 

Washtail (M'osh'iril), ». Same as trnshcr. S. 
[Ijoeal. Jhitr.] 

WMsh-tuh (wosli^tiib). a. A tab for wnsbittfr, 
espi'clally one in whieb ebdlie.s are washed, 


The.90 arc also called j)apcr-waip8, from tho cliaracter of 
their nests, .ind include the various species of Vesjta 
known na hornets. See, besides the family names. Aye- 
mUy ./fr?imop/ii7«, Oduncrus. Polistes, Si>heciu8, etc., (/a«- 
her {c), mxtd-dauber, also dxpycr^xvasp), j/of/er.U’ajrp, samU 
xvait}}, Hindcr-xvasp, wood-wasp, with numerous cuts. 

Ther is 110 xvmpc in this vvcrlde that will vvil(ullok[e]r 
styngcii, 

ForBtnpp 3 ngon a too of a styncande frere! 

Pierg Ploxeraan’g CreUe (f. Jl. T. .S.), 1. C4S. 
Jleanvvhlle the troops hene.ntli Pntroclus* care 
Invade the Tr(»Jans, and commence tho war. 

As wasps, provok’d by children in their play, 

I'our from their rnmisfona by the broad highway. 

Pope, Iliad, .xvl. 814. 
2 . Fipiirntivoly, a person eliaractoi’izccl by ill 
imhire, pctiilant'O, poovislnicss, iiTihibility, or 
jielty iii!ili"iiity. 

Conic, ffjinc, ymi vnti,t; i* failli, you arc too aiip-y. 

Shill-.. T. of tlio iS., ii. 1. 211). 
Golden trasp, S:ime n. tjohln-a.p, — Great-tailed 
wasp, f/r(v.'nf»(iir A'i'rrT)()i';/n».— Northern wasp, I'ca- 
710 torrofin.— Tailed wasps, U)U Siriciiln- or UroccrUllc 
(which Fccj. — Wasp' 8 -nest hell, a sort of cnrhuncle situ- 
ntcil oil the iiapo of the neck, usually only hi iiLOfile of ad- 
vniieed years. 

Wasp-b 6 B (wo.a])'I)G), JI. A cuckoo-beo ; any beo 
of tlio ffoiiiis jYfiiiifff/o. 

Ill /;o/(f-i)ii)ii)i(/, Wasp-beotle (wos])'bi)''tl), v. A beotlo of tho 
ftoiiiiK Cli/liis, ns tho British C. urirtin, or of a 
rohitod loiigiconi gomi.s, ns tho Atnoricaii 6 'i/f- 
Imv jiirlii.i: so ciillcil from their wnsp-liko 
innriitntion. 

■wasp-fly (wosp'tli), )i. A British synihiil fly, 
I'liry.iiOliiTiiiii J'aseioUiivm, spotted ■with yellow 
, . , . . . . . . on a black ftroiitul, and thus somewhat rcsom- 

vIntl'Uisnf waihtng-tiih.Rhi>t-ing-hi»ni,hri‘Wlng*h<>URr..'vnii bliiiL' 11 liomot 

e.K,Uok-Fio»e tLC. ir/,.-,.- Wool, amt tlo Ir IVe., ,, 2 .Tt. w.-igp-eTUb (wo'sp'fcrab), ,i. The larva of a wasp, 
vasliy (wash 1 ), (I. f< in/.-/. - 1 - -I/I.J 1 . ^\a- used lor bait bv aiipler.s. [Eiif;.] ‘ 

tf*rv; dnmji; moiM : .stvft : jMbo trrn/,,/ ooze/* waspish (wos'pish), a. [< wasp + -fshl.l lAke 
‘ loM miieb diluled; a wnsj) in anyway, (a) llnving n very Mender wniRt, 

\V(‘aK, tliiti! iiM, tnt^hif like tin* jiethdenfn wuAp’fintHlomfti ; w.'v^p.vvnlRteil; tight- 

(5) Quick to rcHcnt nny trillc, Injury, or nifront; 
Miftjijilsh* pelulnnl; IrrUnhle; Ir.'i'it’iiile. 

In idge [they he| Roao tcstle, ver 3 ' tragin’she, nnd nlvvnlcs 
uiar mlscniMv. Tlie (lelioleiimhter, p. Xt. 

Ah! thnii knovvett not 

What Rting IhW xraMj'tgh fortune iirirks rne witli. 

Jlnmloljih, Am 3 ntas, JI. 2, 

waspish-headedt (wos'pi'ib-Iied'ed), a. Iiri- 

tnble; j)a«sioimte. 

Her xratjdgfi'hrntlfil rmii Jtns broke ]il« nirovvs, 

y/iot., Trinpwt, Iv. 1. W. 
waspishly (woK'pi*»h-li), atlr. In a waspish 
manner; so as (i> be like a wasp in any ro- 
siieet. 

He fmvwiTiil r.itlnr “ Why j«liouhI veil 

bring me Into tin* nmtter?" 

(tenrye J.Virtf, Mlihllcrnsrch, II. 
waspishness (wos'jii^li-nes), a. oliar- 

aefer or state. 

bouey-buzzard 
Sou out iindur 


The viilgiir w«»rdv irn*t$ tut-, Mioe-tiorn, brew •!M»U’»e,rooIc. 
fidve, , . . vvlth'li nn* iiiervIv'Rluvt nl3 titid nnconth nhhri'- 


Ml RtH {.f a ir(ti*/e/ntid IliiM n'ltuie, lh:»l slip Ihruugh tlu 
ftonmi'h nnd larr}* not ftir e«*tn «>-*liun. do no more fted n 
iti.mV hinltli tiinn idiiio^l If In* llvtil on idr, 

A'"‘. T. Adaw, Wofk<i, 1. 4:ii 
fb'ue.' — a, Wniitirit: in seliiiify, substantinl- 
ne*-**. ‘'(r(‘nglh, sinmina, or the like; feelde; 
\v<»rtble'‘'*. 

Ale»! our vt omen are hot t(*)R. 

1!|dl. to Ho* Kln.'.'itel i/ne* n (P*',*). 
iVoth'f In* l«, p« rhnpH not oV( r-smihd. 

/•ro»r, Dvphnmnd .\jHtUo. 
wasp ("O'li), II, (.\lv<» diul. ir(fpv, jropv (ami 
(rop); < Mlk intsjif, < AS. ir.V'p, tr,v/>v, found 
al‘*o in tin* forni ir,7/V in an early = 


lb Iftsp S3 MIA*. WKjir -s l)|l<i. trfjsif, MHtf. 
K(/'», Wasp (ef, Mlitt, rr(\p(, (J. tr(,\ju^ 

Ibm. (V'/o. a un*-p, < b.), = ii. irvpu, a wa^p, 
= lAth. trap^a, a K»'llly, borseJly, s- Kits';. 


a wasp (ef, op. (/n/spe, \\ piupr, < MMH. kite fwosiPlio n Tho 

^ iVrm-/y.irorf,.l. 

.sunt,;(ef. b. (ropi. stnkv'). I he word lias appnr. ^ 

noth tin: t(» do vvitli t*r. a wasp (with wbieli 
<T, <«jiol, 'puirti, a wasp, .syoocA, !»it(*).] 1. Any 


one of several famtlios, inany p'liera, anil very 
nutmTtuis .spoeiev of aenb’ate !(ytnenopt«*rouM 
im-eets. vvlo'^e wines f(d«! 
ieimlhwi*.** ill a pemliar 
manner when the in'ceis 
rev(, whieh iimeel'* ar** 







lienee eolb*etiveIy called JhpUipP nt, wa^pv 
dig hoh‘5 fi»r tin ne* In <, vQieace the) are nl-o c.illid Pur. 
fmet (though not a|| nro f.>-Miri'ilX Th-n nie HI fnmllleR 
of w.i-i|i-t: naiin 1>, ti!d:r, Sapwtid.’r, Poinp\Ud!r,}^phr. 
ridir (or .'v7o'7»d.#), Larrt. 
d:r, Xtr^.nvtfr. AVro^vo//* , , 

/ 7. lYa u f A i'l.r, J’nnph redfni o 
i(:r, Miuarut/r^ 

/A(m»'(io/.'r. and Vtrjiut.e, 

The MK mher* of the tlrst !• n 
of lhr«e hiiidlh s are liidU- 
I'llrulruitely knov>n a^ i/t'O 
err-iao/n ; tho-e of the la-t 

thn «*nre v* :l^pitnlm*lltli(’tl) 

* fi cjillf d. The ,t/(i «*(rof.'r and 
l’.mnrnid:r, like all the dig- 
ger-v*.up«. are of Mdilary 
IuiIiKr, and are lienee known 
III suhtaTM 0(r)r/)((vrldch n-e, 

U>;.ler f..f.f.iri/X Tllr IV.- w...,, 

pul.T uloiio me «eoi(i! trntryi.% (/.HOKorO. * 



M’nsp-tougucdt (wo'pMunj:!!). a, IVtulaiit- 

tongueil; shrewish. 

WJiy, vOmt a ira*p tonovfd fvnr, nml Imtsx- 

ih-nt fo«.I / - I * 

Aitlhr.u! ShaL, \ Hen. IV., i. 8. ‘j;:!;. 

wasp-ivaisted (Wiisp'wus'lod), «. Vvry sh-u- 
di r-wiiisli'd ; lui'i'd tifthlly, 

■waspy (Wfis'pi), <1. [< irriep -f -I/I.] AVnspisli. 

She hiul none nf 3 our f’hlnc«e f( ct, nor ini/yu/ niihcaUliy 
vialvt.H, iQihh tho-re mav admire who will. 

Thaelrray, ril;:-I>oodle’8 C'onfe''Irinv, Dorntlu a. 
was.tail (wii.s'ill), 11 . [Also ini.-.ei/; < Jip;. ,ro,s. 
miijK irit^yri/f, irr-i-iiit. < .M-'. irrf.v.-f/it, a rcflov of 
llXiirlli. ir;iv h.TI or OUaii. ir.r-. Iiiil, AS. ins 
hill, “be wliolo, bo wi-Il’ (i. o. ‘Iicn« '.s to your 
lioiillb’); also ms lliii hril, and in jil. irisr ijr 
hiili', ‘bo yo wlndo’ (so MK. Iiitj/I hr thou, olo.), 
11 Milnlation nsod liko irrorlli luV, ME. hiiil iriirlh 
/All, lool. l.oiii hiill, ‘vonio lnilc,’/«r A(///, ‘faro 
halo,’.'i'f Ariff, ‘sit halo,’ ote. : AS. a r.e, iinpv. of 
in. -nil. 111-; Ill'll, wholo, halo, well, = lool. hciH, 
whonoo E. hiitr. and tho grootin;; Ain't.- .see irn.s 
nnd hull-, hiiir-, whole.'] 1. Tho .salutation, 
Iiiasl, or form of words in wliioh hoalths wore 
fonnorly plodgod in drinking, oiinivalont to 
‘lionllh,’ or ‘your good health,’ now in iiso. 

A kill- to Uie K>m; lioo pejile ; Inril K>ne, vn.miil ! 

Jtfih. vf tlli.ure.ter (oil. lltiirnr),'ii. 117. 

IIliicl'liis ImiiliiK liiulled King Vortleir t" a Snjiiier, 

. . . sliei- llliiueiui) eillile . . Inin Ihe Klilp- lue.seliee, 

with n CU|I of Kohl tllleil with « ine hi her Iiiuid, nml, iiuik. 
Ino . . . .1 hiwreuerelice imlo Ihe King, .-.iivd . . . “irnM 
hral hinfoid Cjlllng." which !«. lieiiig liehllv e\|i(iumled 
necnrilliiv to our iireielit S|ieeeh, he of henllh T.ool king. 
Vmli-’ian, fti«l. nf flcenyed Iiilellleem-e (id. 102t-k I'- l‘-■■ 
Then lift the rim to heiuded Up, 

Anti hiiiltu em-h fioumllm; Rhleld ; 
irmonifi-.' to eiery dnrk-rihhed ship. 

To overy battle-field ! 

.Ve/Arrireff, llnttle-nag of Rlgurd. 
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We did but . . . pledge you all 
In wassaU. Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 

2. A festive occasion or meeting where drink- 
ing and pledging of healths are indulged in; 
festivities; a drinking-bout; a carouse. 

Tlic king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse. 
Keeps icassail. Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 0. 

3. The liquor used on such occasions; specifi- 
cally. ale, mixed with a smaller amount of wine, 
sweetened and flavored with spices, fruit, etc. 

yvassaUy or rather the icassail bowl, . . . was a bowl of 
spiced ale formerly carried about by young women on 
Xew-year’fi eve. Slmtt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 4C0, 

But let no footstep beat the floor, 

>>7 bowl of u-assail mantle warm. 

Tennyson, In -Memorlam, cv. 
4t. A merry drinking-song. 

Have yon done your 'tis a handsome drowsy 

ditty, I'll a-«ure joii. Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, iii. 1. 
=Syn. 2. De&aucft, etc. Seecnrow^nn. 

wassail (wos'al), r. [iWsowassel; < wns<iail, n.] 

I. (raus. To drink to the health or prosperity 
of: to icassail the apple (an old custom on 

Christmas eve). 

Wassailr the Trees, that they may beare 
You many a Pltim, and many a Peare; 
l-\»r more or lesse fruits they will bring, 

As you doe give them Wassailing. 
llerriek, Ilesperides, Ceremonies for Christmas, iv. 

Tliecerenjony of ica<tsailinr! the apple orchard on Twelfth 
Kight Is sniil to be obsolete. 

The Academy, April 10, ISOO, p. 205. 

n. 1 ntrans. To drink health.'^; cnrotisc, 

spending all the day, and a good part of the night, in 
dancing, oarolliiig, and irassailiny. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

wassail-bout (wos'al-bout), n. Same as was^ 
sail, li. 

ilany a xrnssaildiout 

Wore the long ^vinte^ out. 

Lotiy/clloir, Skeleton In Armor. 

wassail-bowl (wos'al-bol), n. The bowl in 
whi«?h wtjssail was mixed and served. 

Tlio \'ood8, or some near town 
That is a noighbour to the bordering down, 

Hath ilRiwn them thither, ’bout some lusty sport, 

Or d uaj/sail-h'iirl. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 1. 

wassail-bread (wos'nl-brod). », Broad oaten 
at a wji-'sail. 

wassail-candle ('wos'fil-kan-^dl), n. A candle 
used at a wa*i«ail. 

wassail-cup (wos^ll-kup), «, A cup from which 
was'^ail wa« drunk’. 

wassailer (woji'al-^-r), ?j.- One who take.s part 
in a wa‘«>«ail or drinking-bout. 

The rudeness nnd swilled insolence 
Of siicli hue ictwailers. Milton, Comas I- 17^^- 

wassail-horn (wos'Al-liom), ii. A drluldiig- 
iiorri of the middle ages. The name is taken from 
the ap]if arance of iho word icassail in tlie silver-gilt mount- 
ing of an ancient honi prt'served at Queen's College, Oxford, 
wassel, and V. .Seo icassail. 
wasserf (wos'er), ». [Appar. < G. icasscr = B. 
iratcr, p<*rliaj)s through some popular myth 
imported from Oemany. Cf. icasscrniau.^ A 
wator-doraon (?). 

Ilie liorrilili' huge whales did there nppearo ; 

TIj** that nuikfS marjniers to fearc. 

The Xeice MetaimrphoKi8(lG')0). 

wassennant (wos7'r-man), v. [< G. wasscr, 
water, -h inann, man. 'C’f. E. dial, icasscl-wau, 
a scjirocrnw. (M. iratcrmau.'] A male sca-moii- 
stor of liuiinui form ; a sort of raennaii. 

Th" gri-’sly JVasferinnn, that makes Ills game 
*1 lu* flying 81111)“^ with su iftJies to piirsow. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xil. 21. 

wasshef, r. An old spoiling of wash, 
wast^ (wost). iSoo icas. 
wast-f, «. An obsolete spoiling of waist. 
wastable (was'ta-bl), a. [< wasted 'h-ahlc.'] 1 , 
Liable to waste. 

For ale that is riewe is unstable with-owton dowt. 

liahees Book (B. E. T. S.), p. 129. 

2 t. "WaHteful. 

For much of this chaffaro tliat is wastahle 
Might he forlK)rnc for dcre nnd deceluable, 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 19.1. 

wastage (wriH'tfg), ?i. wasted +- 0 / 70 .] Loss 
by use, wear, d’ecay, leakage, etc.; .waste. 

The manufacture of it fshell money] was large and con- 
stant, to replace the continual icastage w’hich was caused 
by the sacriflee of so much upon the death of wealthy men, 
and by the propitiatory sacrifices performed by many 
tribes, especially those of the Coast Itange. 

Poj). Set. Mo., XXVIII. 301. 

There Is a subtlety which here in Borne 
Men look for In blind uastage of their lives, 

Not knowing where to seek It. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXVIII. 178. 


wasted (wast), a. [Formerly also wast; < ME. 
wast, waastf < OP. ivastj guast, gast, gastc, waste 
ifairc wast, make waste), < li._vastus, waste, 
desolate, vast: see vast. The word was con- 
fused with the ult. related early ME. west^ < 
AS. weste = OS. wosti = OFrios. waste = OHG. 
tywosft, MHG. wuesti, G. wilst, waste, desolate: 
see «.] 1. Desert; desolate ; unin- 

habited. 

So Avide a forest nnd so waste as this. 

Nor famous Ardeyn, nor fowlo Arlo, is. 

Spenser, Astrophel, 1. 95. 
He found him in a desert land, and In the waste howl- 
ing wilderness. Bent, xxxil. 10. 

Far in the icaste Soudan. 

Tennyson, Epitaph on flencral Gordon. 

2 . Tn a state of desolation and decay ; ruined; 
ruinous; blank; clicotdess; dismal; dreary. 

Certaync old wast and broken hoAveses. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cclxix. 
I will make thee [Jerusalem] waste, and n reproach 
among the nations that aro lound about thee. 

Ezek. A'. 14. 

3. Unused; untillcd; nnprodiictivo. 

It Iiad layne wast two hundred ycares. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 159. 
Almost one-fourth of the cultlA'nblo land of a country 
which was held to be over-populated was lying waste. 

II'. S. Gregg, Irish Hist, for Eng. Headers, p. 145. 

4. Rejected as nnfit for use, or spoiled in tbe 
using: refuse; ]ionec, of little or no value; 
useless: as, waste paper; waste materials. — 
5f. Idle; empty; x'ain; of no value or signifi- 
cance. 

Where is cure seniely sone? 

I troAvo ourc wittis bo icaste as wyndc. 

Yorfe Plays, p. 157. 
He hath iiiaad ini co\*cnant tcajirf. Wyct(f, Gen xvii. M. 
Ills waste Avordcs retoumd to him in vainc. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 42. 

6 . Exuberant; over-abundant; bonce, super- 
fluous; useless. 

Strangle<l Avltli her tras/c fertility. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 729. 

7t. "VVastefu]; prodigal; profuse. 

My waast expeiisis y wolo Mith-«lraAvo; 

Now, eertl«, tmdsf weel callld thoi be. 

For thei Avero spent my boost to bloAi'c, 

My name to Ikto bollie on loiido A: sec. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Furnivall), p. 179. 
To lay waste. s»-o Waste-steam pipe, in a 
steam-engine, a pipe for conA'cying aAvny tho steam tliat 
escapes thtongh the eafety-A'alvc. 
waste^ (wast). n. [< ^lE. waste, < OF. wast, a 
waste, guast, gasf, vast, waste, devastation; cf, 
MHG. waste, a desert; forms confused with 
early JtE. weste, < AS. wcstcii =: OS. = 

OHO. wuo^ti, MHG. wucstc, G. wiistc, a waste, 
desert: seo wasted, u.] 1 . Avild, uninhabited, 
or desolate place or region; adosort; awilder- 
ncss. 

Tfie Avorld's great waitle, the orcmi. 

Waller, To my Lord Protector. 
No other object brc.aks 
The waste but one dwarf tree. 

Shelley, .Tulian and MadUolo. 
A dreary waste, exhibiting scarcely n A’cstigc of civiliza- 
tion. J*rcscott, Ford, ami Isa., i. 

ITlic Barbary States Avcrc] bounded . . . on tho south by 
tho vast. Indefinite, sandy, flinty wastes of Snlmrn. 

Sumner, Orations, I. 205. 
Fancy flutters OA'cr these vaguo trastes like a butterfly 
blown out to sea, and finds no ffKitliold. 

Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 

2. Untillcd or uiieultivatcd ground ; n tract of 
land not in a state of cultivation, and produ- 
cing little or no licrbago or wood. 

One small gate that open’d on tho waste. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

3. In roa/-mf«n>/ 7 , gob; also, the fine coal made 
in mining and preparing coal for tho market; 
culm; coal-dirt; dirt: in the Pennsylvania an- 
tliracito region, used to signify both tlio mine- 
waste (or coal left in tho mine in pillars, etc.) 
and the breaker waste. — 4. Gradual loss, dimi- 
nution, or decay, as in bulk, substance, strength, 
or value, from continued use, wear, disease, 
etc.: as, waste of tissue; waste of energy. 

Beauty’s waste hath in the w-orld an end. 

Shak,, Sonnets, Ix. 

Were Life nnlforni In its rate, . . . repair ami waste of 
all organs, including ncrA'ous organs, Avould Imvo to keep 
an approximately even pace, oiio avUIi tho otht r. 

//. Prin, of Psychol., | 37. 

5. Consumption; decline; a pining aAvay. 
There 's many a one ns Avorks in a cnrding-room Avho 

falls Into a waste, coughing and spitting blood, because 
they’re Just poisoned by the flufT, 

Mrs. Gaskell, North and South, xiil. 

6 . Broken, spoiled, useless, or superfluous ma- 
terial ; stuff that is left over, or,that is unfitted 


or cannot readily be utilized for the purpose 
for which it ayus intended; overplus, useless, 
or rejected material; refuse, as the overfloAA’’ 
water from a dam or reservoir, broken or 
spoiled castings in a foundry, paper scraps in 
a printing-office or bindery, or shreds of yarn 
in a cotton- or woolen-mill. 


What is called in typographical language the waste of 
Avoiks printed at the Academy is seldom or never pre- 
served, ns it ought to be. 

Bev. Tl’. Tooke (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 430). 

“I don’tknowhowitis, sir, ’’saidonewasfc collector, . . . 
“I can’t make it out, but paper gets scarcer or else I’m 
out of luck. Just at this time my family and me really 
couldn’t live on my waste if Ave had to depend entii’ely 
upon it.” 

MayJiew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 11. 


7. Rubbish; trash; nonsense. 

Why fader, in faith, are yo so fer troublet 
At his wordys of waste, A his Avit febill? 

Pestmetion of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2546. 

8. A weir or sluice for carrying off tho over- 
flow from a dam, reservoir, or canal. — 9.^ A 
waste-pipe, or any contrivance for allowing 
waste matter or surplus water, steam, etc., to 
escape. 

If more than one basin is fixed upon the same^ca^te, the 
size should be proportionately increased. 

S. S. Hellycr, The Plumber, p. 47. 

10. Unnecessary or useless expenditure: as, 
waste of time, labor, or money. 

So to order and dispemle the same that no waste or \’n- 
profitable excesse be made. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 227. 

Prefaces, and passages, and excusations, and other 
speeches of reference to the person, are great wastes of 
time. Bacon, Dispatch (ed. 1887). 


11. A superfluity. 

We’ll girt them with an ample waste of love. 

Marsion, Antonio and Mellida, L, I. 1. 

12. In law, anything suffered by a tenant in 
tho nature of permanent injury to the inheri- 
tance, not occasioned by tbe act of God or a 
public onoray ; the result of any act or omission 
l)y the tenant of a particular estate by whicli 
the estate of the remainder-man or reversioner 
is rendered loss valuable— Cotton waste. Sec cou 
fon-tc( 7 sf«.— Equitable waste, injuries to tho inheritance 
which fall short of Avaste as defined by the common law, 
blit wliich a court of equity will treat as equivalent to 
waste.- Impeachment of waste. Sec impeachment.’^ 
In waste!, mvain. 

Ich Imnc Avronst al in ac i nel na more. 

William o/Paterne (£. E. T. S.), 1. 718. 

Tlflr wise Avordls Avnre noght wroght in waste, 

To Avaffc and Avende away nls wynde. 

York Plays, p. 05. 

Permissive waste, waste by omission to prevent it.— 
Tanners’ waste. See fannerb— To run to waste, to 
become exhausted, useless, or spoiled, as from want of 
proper judgment, management, care, or skill ; become lost 
for any useful purpose. 

Ala.s I our young affections iitn to waste, 

Or water but the desert. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 120. 

Voluntary waste. Seo vohtufm-i/,— Waste-picking 
machine.amachinofor&lireddingAvuste fabric intoshod- 
dy ; a rng-picker.— Waster waste. See the quotation un- 
der wasterl, n., 4 (5).=Syn. 6. Befuse, Damage, etc. See 
loss. 

wasted (Avast), I’.; pret. and pp. wasted, ppr. 
wasting. [< ^lE. wasfen, waasten, < OF. waster, 
guastcr, gastcr, F. gdter, Avosto (= Pr. gastar, 
giiastar = Sp. Pg. gastar = It. guasUirc, < MHG. 
Wrrsfeu, lay waste), <L.'yflsfurc,Avaste, devastate, 
< vastus, Avaste, desert: see wasted, a., and cf. 
vastaic, devastate. Cf. G. wiisten, lay waste.] 
I. trans. 1. TolayAvaste; dcA^astate; destroy; 
ruin. 


For-thi Avl3tU with Averre i wasted nlle hire londes, 

& broust hire at swichc bale that sche mercy craned. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4587. 
And at tho Fote of this Hille was somtyme n gode Cytee 
of Cristeno ileii, that Men eloped Cayphas, I'or Cayphns 
first founded it; but it is now alle^msfcd. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 31. 


Bathy sent Cadan to pursue the King into Sclauonia, 
still fleeing before him, who wasted Bosna, Seruia, ami 
Bulgaria. Purchas, rilgrimage, p. 405. 

He more wasted the Britains then any Savon King be- 
fore him. Milton, Hist. Eng., Ia’. 

2. In law, to damage, injure, or impnii, ns an 
estate, A'oluntarily, or by allowing tbe build- 
ings, fences, etc., to fall into decay. — 3. To 
diminish orreduce inbulk, substance, strength, 
value, or tho like, as by continued use, wear, 
loss, decay, or disease ; consume or wear away; 
use up; spend. 

Would ho Avere wasted, marroAV, bones, nnd all ! 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., Iii. 2. 125. 

Tlio span of time 
Doth waste us to our graves. 

Ford, LoA’er’s Melancholy, iv. 3. 

My heart is wasted Avith my Avoe. Tennysoit, Oi iauo. 
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"That sorceress, niy brother’s wife,” cried Ricliard, 
"and others with lier— see how they have wasted my body 
by their sorcery and witchcraft ! ” And, ns he spoke, he 
bared his left arm and showed it to the council, slirmik 
and withered. •/. Gairdner, Kiclmrd III., ii. 


4. To expend without adeejuate return; spend 
uselessly, vainly, or foolishly; employ or use 
lavishly', prodigally, improvidontly, or care- 
lessly; squander; throw aAvay. 


Tliof siche gadlyngesbcgrevedo, ft groves me Ijot Ij'ttille I 
Tliav wvne no wirchine of me, l)ot wasfys thclrc tnklr I 

Mortc Arthitre (E. T. S.). 1. 2ni. 
Jlnry, to testify tiie largeness of her airccUoii, seemed 
to waste away a g'ft upon lilm. 

Ilvolicr, Ecoles. Polity, vll. 22. 


I wasted time, and now dotli timu waste me. 

Shal., Rich. II., v, fi. HI 


Those by their riot and ‘loaste/ulnesse be hurtfull to a 
cornmon-wcale. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 176. 

waste-gate (wiist'gat), n, A gate for letting 
the water of a dam or pond pass off. 

waste-goodt (wust'gud), n, [< ivasie^ + obj. 
good.'] A prodigal; a spendthrift, 

A young heyre, or cockney, that is his inotheia darling, 
if hec hauo playdo the ‘tvtKte-good at the Innes of the 
Court, . . . fullca in a qimiTellitig humor with his for- 
tune, because she made him not king of the Indies. 

Nafthe, Pierce Penilessc, p. 18. 

wastelt (was'tel), j(. [< ME. toastcl, < OP. 
wasUl, gastel, gastcau, a cako, bread, pastry, 
F. gdtean (Wall, xvastian) (Picard wastel = Pr. 
gafiinl), a cake, < wasfcl, a cake.] 1. A 

cako. 


Waste the solitary day 
In plucking from yon fen the rcid, 

And watching it float down the Twco<l. 

Scott, Marmlon, i., Int. 
Somnchllucncyniidself-posscssion should not be nasted 
entirely on private occasions. 

George KUot, ."Mill nii the I'lo'S, vi. 2. 
I that have wasted hero hcnltb, wealth, and time, 

And talents, I — you know it — 1 will not boast ; 
Dismiss me. pjlncc**, iv. 

To waste time. Sec fimci.— Wasted off, noting a stone 
of which the surfaces have been eviuied l»y the use of a 
pick or point. See uasting, 2. =: Sjm. 1. To ra> age, i)innge, 
plunder, strip.— 4. TodlsUpato, flitter awjiy. 

II. hilrans. To bp eoiisuined or ^T.'irlu- 
ally loss in bulk, substiinco, ^itrcugtll, viiluo, or 
tbp like; wear or pine away; decay ordiininisb 
gradually; dwiudlo. 

Man dictli, and n-aKtcth (n\ay. Job xlv. l(f. 

Shall I, wafting in duxiialr. 

Die bacanxe n noninli's fair? 

U’ldn-r, The .ShepherdV Ilesnlntion. 
I will not ai-gue the inaltor. Thno icn^tfg b.o fn.qt. 

b'/orn.", Tristram Shiindy, lx. S, 

■waste-t, >'• All old spelling of leitinl, 
wasted (wastl, r. t.-, prot, iiml pp. Wdslcil, ppr. 
imstiiiff. [Cf. waller", a oinlgel.] To endgpl. 
[Prov. Eiig.] 

waste-basket (wiist'bhs^kct), «. A basket used 
to receive re, ieeted pn]ior.s, useless seraps ot pa- 
per, and otlier waste nintcrinl. 
waste-board (wast'biird), a. fjanio as irn.x/i- 
hoanl. 1!. 

waste-book (wnst'biik), a, A day-bool;. Hoc 

hoDkkicpiiKi. 

waste-card (wast'klird), a. A nineliino for 
working np and carding llie waste, IhifT, ete., 
wliieli eolleet on the lloor of a faelory. JC. II. 
Kiiiiilit. 

waste-duster (wast'diis'ti’r), a. Amaeliine for 
cleansing factory-waste, u c.neUls of a series ef 
btaters which lotnte u\>o\v n viic gnUing In which tli»* 
wa^tu is retained, uhilc the (hi't and iiujnirltli'.c; fall 
through. II. Kni'jhI. 

wasteful (wast'fiil), «. [< ira.sp i -1- -/a/.] 1. 
Bostrnctivp ; devastating; wasting. 

Ills pa«hM Stabs loukM like st breach in nnturo 
Pur ruin’s nastr/ul erUnmcc. 

Sliith., JInebeth, Ii. X 12‘». 
fice, with what ho.at thevc dugn of lu U ud\anci‘ 

To w.'vsto and havoc joinlet* ui»rl'!, Athieli I 

tiu fair nntl guod creattd, and had rtfll 

Kept ill that state, had not the folly of inaii 

Let In these im-V/of fnrlis. J/(7boi, 1’. K, \. 1.2b. 

2. Profliifiiig or involving wa^.lc; (uuMi^ioning 
serious loss or dniinigc; ruinous. 

Willi taper-light 

To M-’ck the bcnnletuis i-yc of luaVL-n t<i garnNli, 

Is wantr/at and ridiculous c^i ( «■>. 

SltdL, K. dolin, Iv. 2. Id. 
These day.H of high prices and nastr/til t:i\atIoii. 

Lvifrlt, .\mong in> JJofik*', 2d scr., ji. 277. 
Wnni 

Piom ii'as(,'/ul living. 

Tfiiniji-on, Ancient J^.age. 

3, Extravagant or lavish; profusi. to excess; 
prodig.al: squandering; as, a avi.'./r/'ai person. 

IIow has kind litavcn ndorncil the liaiijiy land, 

And Ec.ittercd blt-sIngs allh a liaiid ! 

AJdifon, la Itcrfiom Italy. 
Fnur Kiimmcrs coined their goblcn light in li'a\cfl, 
Four wasle/ul imturnna lltnig tlifiii to tlio gale. 

0. II’. llolincs, For the Conimcmonillfin .Scr\ices, C.im- 
(blhlgc, July 21, Ifcfl'.. 

4t. Uninliabitecl; desolate: wastf. 

In wiUlcrncs^sc and icasf/iiU dcs'-rts str.iyd, 

Sjif-iisrr, V. U., I. Hi. a. 
=Syii. 2 and 3. Thriftless, unthrifty.— 3. JAivIsh, Pro- 
fuse, ate. iica cxtraingant. 

wastefully (wast'iul-i), ofZr. In a wastofa! 
ni:inner; lawsldy; prodigally. 

Her lavish hand Is wast-'/tillg jirofnse. 

Dqjdeu, Aureugrehe, ill. 1. 

wastefulness (waBt'ful-nes), u. Tlio slate or 
cliaraeter of being wasteful ; lavisbnc.ss; prodi- 
gality. 


Ulioxv hast no good grouude to geto the with a waste!, 
lUit if it were vitli thi toiigu or ellis with thi tx\o hundcs. 

J*iers Ploicman (B), v. 293. 

2, III her,, ft bearing ropro.sontiMg a round 
cako. 

wastel-breadf (Avas'lol-brod), ». The finest 
(luality of white broad; broad inndo of the finest 
flour. 

Of mnalu liotiiides had aho, that hIio fedde 
With rested llcsh, or milk,* and wastel^brced. 

Chaucer, Oen. 1‘rol. to C. T., 1. 147. 

JIjslo was a dark-eyed laughtordoviug wcncli, with 
chcrry-cheeks, and a skin ns white as her fatlivr's finest 
bolted Hour, out of whicli xvns nmdo the Abbot’s own 
wasteNtread. Scott, Monastery, xlll. 

wastol-cakef (wiig'lol-kfik), n. Same ns Kdslcl. 
ilcoll. 

wasteless (wast'los),«. [<ir«47c>-f -Mv,?.] That 
cannot bo wasted, consumed, or oxlianstcd; in- 
e.vlinuptiblc. 

TIhku powers above, . . . 

That from tliclr wasteless treasures heap rewards. 

Mag, Tbo Heir, Iv. 

W.astenf (wAs'ten), w. [< ME. icasthw, ira.i/ci/a, 
< OF. tra.'sliitc, iiudslitir, wnslo, desert (of. AS. 
irCfloi = OS. ico.iliin = OIIG. triiosli, a desert, 
waste, wilderness) ; see irnstpi.] A waste; a 
dc.sert. 

A goiU- lima nml ryjt rcrtryii 
DwrlK'd bt'.idu tlmt im*i<i/;i. 

.W-V. Hart. 1701, 1. Hi. (UiiUimll.) 

She, ot fioiirlit nltniytt, 

Tliroimti Momla nnil irn.tiiM wlilc him itnily aoiiclil. 

,S/.rilirrr, 2’. Q., 1. iil. .' 1 . 

wastenoss (wast'nes), «. The stnto of being 
waste or dosolute; desolntion. 

'I'hat liny I. n tl:iy of ivmlli, n tiny of Iroablo nml ilia- 
tro8-, n lift) ef xcagteurrg. Zcjih. I, If.. 

waste-pallet (wiisl'iiaFet), a. See /«(//<•/-, Ti. 

wastc-pickor (wasrpik'i-r), ». Same as nnj- 
piehr, 1 . 

wasto-pipo (wasl'pip), a. A pipe for conveying 
away waste water, etc. ; iin overllow-pipe. See 
irn<i/(-.s/(nai pipr, timler ira.vtr', a. 

wasto-proventor (wast'pre-ven'Ier), a. In 
plumldup, a device for eontrolliiig the supi>ly 
and How of ii water-tinik. It combliu-i an otilb i. 
MiUe Jiud n !».i!!->nU« on llu* iiiUd-pIpe— a filngli* luviT 
op* r.vtf«l by tt cliiiln so coiitrollhig both \nUis llml no 
more wati-r enters the tank than Ii draxMi nut. 

waster' (was'fer), a. MIC. irnv/oar, irn.ytor, 
irdg-tdurr, ira.vfoirre, < OF. ira.s/mir, irn.vfar, pa.x- 
h or, iidsloiir, iidsUur, a waster, < ira'trr, waste: 
SCO irn.vtrl, r.J 1. Ono who or tlmt which 
wastes, s(iimnder.s, or eon.snnies e.xtravagantly 
or iisele.ssly ; a jirodigiil; n sqnniideriT. 

A ehidcsicro or wastour of tby gmid. 

C/tntieer, ^lervbHiit'tf Tulc, 1. 2fd. 

He tiho that is Hlutlifiil in hU work i-i brttUier to him 
tlmt h n great I’rov. xxlH. l\ 

Hu It ft a \nit eitato to hl.i eon, SfPmnch (1 tliinku ton 
tlMiusnud poumls jiur nimum>: hu lived like a hug, but litu 
KOiiiio Jolm was n great wuntrr. 

A ii6rcf/, Lh'fs (John Pophnm). 

Yc win think I urn tuniod waster, ftir T wear clean howj 
and hluMUi everyday. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothlun, x.\vlll. 

2t. A lawlohs*, tliioviuR vagabond. 

The statute of Rdw. ITI. (an, rcg. 6, c. xh',) spcclllc.i 
“divert manslnughtcm, felonUM, and rohborlos done by 
neopk- tlmt bo calletl Itola nlesmcn, Il’a^ffour/, and Drnxv- 
lavelie.i,” Note to Piers Plowman (C), I. 46. 

3. All o.xcrcscpuco in tbo PuufT of a cnudlo 
wJiieli cau'jos it to waste; othonvi.so called u 
thief. — 4. That wliicli i.s wasted or spoiled; an 
article dainaK<**i or spoiled in courao of inakinp. 
Snoclflcnlly— (rt)In Hu* imfiofritif arts, n veastd or other 
ofiject badly cast, badly fired, or In any way dufectivo ur 
ni>t*h'."s, or tit only to be icinelted. 

Ilatl I not taken these prccaulIouR, which pome nro apt 
to think too much trouble, 1 ahouh! Imvo had many n 
waster. Q. Mde, in Camplira Mccln Engineering, p. 366. 

(6) j)l. Tin-plates (sheet-iron tinned) deficient In weight, 
orothenviso Inferior In quality, and which arc sorted out 
from the “primes.** llicy arc used for various purposes 
which do not require the best quality of stock. 


Some of thesheets thus thrown out [as being defective) 
are called menders or returns, and are sent back for repair 
to the tin-house ; others are called wasters, for which there 
is always a market at a leduction in price ; the woist are 
called waster waste, and arc used up for cases or sent axvay 
to -Birmingham. TP. U. Flower, Hist. o^Tin, p. 173. 

waster^ (wus't^jr), v. t. [< wus/cri, To 

waste; squander. Galt, [Scotch.] 

Waster-t (was't^r), [Origin obscure; cf. 
Wdstc^, and dial, wastlc, a twig.] 1. A wooden 
sword formerly used for practice by the com- 
mon people. 

Ab with wooden wasters men learn to play at the sharp, 
so practice in times of peace makes ready for the time of 
war. Pev. T. Adams, Works, I. 42. 

2. Same as Icisicr. [Scotch.] 

This chase, in which the fish Is pursued and struck with 
barbed fliicars, or a soit of long-sbafted trident called a 
waster, is much practised at tbo mouth of the Esk, and in 
the ntber salmon livers of Scotland. 

Scott, Guy JIannering, xxvi. 
To play at wasterst, to practise fencing; fence xvitli 
cudgels or with W’oodcn or blunt .swords. 

Thon'rt a craven, I xvarninl theo; thouwould’stboloth 
toping Iinlf n dozen veiiies nf nasters with a good fellow 
for a broken head. Beau, and FI., rhllastcr, Iv. 3. 

They that play at wasters exercise themselves by a few’ 
cudgels bow to avoid an enemy's blows. 

Burton, Anat. of ilel., p. 376. 

■wasternf. n. [JtE., vnv. of wasicn, after wU- 
tkrn.] A wnsto or desert place, 

Fforo wolvez, nml wlilldo sywiine, ami xvykkydo bestez, 
Wnlkcde In tlmt wasternnr, xvathes to seclie. 

?U>rle Arthure (B. E. T. S.), 1. 2931. 

wastery, ». and a. See icnstnj. 
wastetnriftt (wust'thrifi), u. ’ [< wafitc^ + obj. 
thrift,] A spondlhrift. 

’J'linu art n wnstefhri/f, niul art run uw'ay frurn tby mas- 
ter that loved thee well. 

Beau, and Ft., Knight of Burning Pestle, I. 4. 
A waAethri/t, n common eurfclter, and, to conclude, a 
beggar. Middletoii, Trick to Catch tbo Old One, II. 1. 

waste-trap (wiist'trap). u. A trap so devised 
as to allow surphiR water to e.scupo without 
liernuitiug air to pass up in the opposite di- 
rection. J'J, ]J. Knight. 

wastoway (wast'wa), A passage for wn^'te 
w’ntor. 

wastc-weir (wTist'wer), n. A put made through 
the si(l(* of n canal, reservoir, etc., forcnrrj’ing 
off .suqdns water. 

waste-well (^Yast'^vel), n. Sec (th.sorhhig^wcU, 
under tihsorb. 

wasting (wnls'ling), n. [< ME. wasti/ngc; ver- 
bal n. of irosfpl, (•,] 1, In mcd.^ atrophy. — 

2. In .^tonc^rntting, the proces.s or operation of 
ebinping off fragments from a block of stone 
\vitn a i)ipk or]ioint, for the i)ur]) 0 S 0 of redu- 
cing tlni faces to an appro.vimatoly plane sur- 
face. Stone so worked is said to l>o iva.stcd of'. 
Compare cloirring, 

wasting (was'ting), p. h. 1. Laying waste; 
devastating; despoiling. 

No time Bfi’iiiB mure likely for tltber than the time 
which followed the mjfcfi7i7 e.xpt'dinon <»f 'J'otll.is which 
Prukoidus reeortlH. B\ A. Fre^'innn, Venice, p. 316. 

2. Onuluiillv rviluviiiK tlio liodily iilumpiie.Bs 
mid slrpiiKtli; oiift'pbliii^'; piimi'iiitms: ns, a 
ird.'ilhifi disease.- Wasting pnlsj-. .'^nmo na 

sire tnuKCuhir atrophy (whWU het*, under tv). 

wastingly (was'ting-li). ailr. Lnvislily; ex- 
tnivnpniitly. 

Not to can-L’ ttiL- trnuMeof tiiakina lauvliitLS Ity wilting 
too liotons nntl irngttnt/lt/. II. Jajuod. Disi-overies. 

wastort, wastourf, ». Middle EngHsli forms of 
irn.ftcrl. 

wastrel (was'lrcl), ii. [Formerly also tro.'./orcl ; 
< iro.s/fl -f -tr -f -cl (tuij. termiiintioii ns in ijdii- 
t/rc/,oti:.), or< irti.s/iri -f- -f/.] 1. Aiiyfbiiig'cnst 
invnyiis siioilcd in the mnkino, or bad; waste; 
refuse. — 2. Anything allowed to run to waste. 
.Spocltlrally — (ft) Waste Innil; n c*'inmon. Carar, Sur- 
vey uf Cornwall, fol. 1.7, (6) A neglected child ; n street 
Arab. 

The veriest waifs and of society. 

Ilvxlcy, Tech. Ediic.'itlon. 

3. A proUigato. [Prov. hhig.] 

wastry, wastery .(wiis'tri, was'tc>r-i), a. [Also 
irn.'.'tne; < ira.vte' -)- -rp (see -r/y).J Wasteful- 
ness; ))rodignlity. [Old Kng. and Seoteh.] 
wast^, wastery (wiis'tri, was'ter-i),n. W'nstc- 
ful; improvident. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
Tlie j'opc and Ills irftAtr.w wolkers . . . werenofathci-s, 
but eiucl robbeoi nml dcstuiyorE. 

Bp. Bale, Fclcct Works (Parker Soc.), p. 133. 

wasty (wfis'ti), rr. [< nyrstc^ + -j/^.] Kosom- 
bling cotton-waslo. 

Tho wool becomes impovoilsbod on account of the boat 
nml dust, nml is very tender, with n dry, 7ras/y toji. 

I/. S. Cons. Bep,, Ko. IxII. (ISSG), p. 470. 



wat 

WaV (wot), V. t. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of woi. See toitl. 

wat“ (wilt), n. _ [A Scotch form of wefl.J 1. 
Wet, — 2. Addicted to drinking; droughty, 
wat'’ (wot), n. [Early mod. E. watte; a cor- 
ruption of fTalt, abbr. of Walter. Cf. TFatt and 
W nth, ns surnames.] An old familiar name for 
a !mre. 

I wold my master were a u'att 

& my boke a wyld Catt, 

it a brase of grehowndis in liis toppe. 

I wold be glade for to se that! 

Bahees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 404. 
Tiiiis, once concluded, out the teaicra run. 

And in full cry mid speed, till FTat'a undone. 

It. Fletchefit EpirjTains, p. 1S9. (Kares.) 
And n !i* i: tlmu hast on foot the purblind hare, 

.Mark tli» po>»r wretch. . . . 

fiv till*. ^Vat, far off upon a hill, 

r^und' on his hinder legs with listening ear. 

Shah., Venus and Adonis, 1. 697. 
TiVSt^f, «. [Pfrliaps a var. of ioUjliO-S\ A fellow. 
I’lor 1)0 my thryfte I dare sweryii at this seyl, 

5 e -xal fyiide hym a strawnge watt! 

Coi'cnlry Mysterien, p. 294. 
wat''', A dialectal form of wotc for wlwfe^ a 
vuriaut of 

(wot), adv. [Origin obscure; prob. for 
v'hat.'] Certainly; indeed. [Prov. Eng.] 
watap, watapeb (wot'ap, wot'a-pe), n. [Atner. 
Ind. ] The long slender roots of the white spruce, 
Picea filha, which are n.ged bj' canoe-makers in 
northwestern North America for binding toge- 
ther the strips of birch-bark, 
watch (woch), ji. [< HE, wacchc, icccchcy < AS. 
wiecre. watch, watching, < vmcaUf wake: see 
irnZ.Y’1.] If. Tho state of being awake; v.*ake- 
fnlness. 

To lie in tcatcA there and to think on him. 

Shak., Cyinbeliiie, Hi. 4. 43. 

2. A keeping awake for the purpose of attend- 
ing, guarding, or preserving ; attendance witli- 
out sleej); preservative or preventive vigilance; 
vigil. 

Travellers always He in the boat, and keep a watch to 
defend themselves against any attack, 

Pocockc, Description of the East, I. 70, 

We were told to keep good tcateh here all nlglit, that 
there were troops of robbers on the east-side of the water 
who had lately plundered some boats. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, L 84. 

3. A wako. Soe xcal:o^y ?/., 2. 

Oon cresset ... to be boni biforn the BailHes of the 
seid citofWorcesterJ, In the VicUle of the natiuiteof Seynt 
John Haptisto, at the comyn Wacche of the seid cite; and 
thewaidcyns of the seid craftc, and alle the hole crafte, 
sliallen wnyte vppon the seid fiailHes in the seid Vigille, 
at the seid Wacche, In ther best iirrayc hamesid. 

English Oilds (E. E, T. S.), p. 40S. 

4. Close, constant observation ; vigilant atten- 
tion; careful, continued notice; supervision; 
vigilance; outlook: as, to be on the xcatcli, 

Wlien I had lost one shaf^ 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way with more advised watch, 

To And the other fortlu Shah., 31, of V., i. 1, 142, 

There [the trout] lies at then'Ufcftforany flyorminnow 
that comes near to him. 

I. yValton, Complete Angler, p, 76. 

Xor could she othenvise account for the judge’s quies- 
cent mood than by supposing him cr.iftily on the watch, 
while Clifford developed these symptoms of a distracted 
mind. Eawthomc, Seven Gables, .xvi. 

5. A person, ornuraber of persons, whose duty 
it is to watch over tlio persons, property, or in- 
terests of others; a watchman, or body of 
watchmen; a sentinel; a sentry; guard. 

Sueh, they say, as stand in narrow Lanes, 

And heat our watch, and rob our passengers, 

Shale., Kich. II., v. 3. 8. 

Horae in a coach, round by the Wall, where we met so 
many stop<^ by the Watches that it cost us much time and 
some trouble, and more money, to every Watch, to them 
to drink. Pepys, Diary, HI. 410. 

6. The period of time during which one person 
or body of persons watch or stand sentinel, or 
the time from one relief of sentinels to another; 
hence, a division of the night, when the pre- 
cautionary setting of a watch is most generally 
necessary; period of time: hour. The Jews, like 
the Greeks and Homans, divide(l the night into military 
watches instead of hours, each w’atch representing tho 
period for which each separate body of sentinels remained 
oil dutj'. Tile proper Jewish reckoning recognized only 
three such watches: the first (lasting from sunset till 
about 10 V. it.), the second or middle watch (10 P. M. to 
2 A. sr.), and the third, or morning watch (from 2 A. 2 i. till 
sunrise). After the establishment of the Homan power 
they were increased to four, which were named as first, 
second, etc., or by the terms even, midnight, cock-crowing, 
and morning, these terminating respectively at 9 pj M., 
midnight, 3 A. ir., and G a. H. 

7. Naxit.: (a) The period of time occupied by 
each part of a ship^s crew alternately while on 
duty. The period of time called a watch is four hours, 
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the reckoning beginning at noon or midnight. Between 
4 and 8 P. H. the time is divided into two short watches, or 
dog-watches, in order to prevent the constant recurrence 
of duty to the same portion of the crew during the same 
hrnirs. Thus, the period from 12 to 4 P. 21. is called the 
a/tcrnooti watch, from 4 to 6 the first dog-wateh, from 
0 to 8 the second dog-watch, from 8 to 12 the first night 
watch, from midnight to 4 A. if. the middle watch, from 4 
to 8 the morning ^caleh, and from 8 to 12 noon the forenoon 
watch. When tliis alternation of watches is kept up dur- 
ing tho 24 hours, it is termed having icatch and watch, in 
distinction from keeping all hands at work during one or 
more watches. 

After 2- or 3. watches nioro we were in 24. fadoms. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 1. 112. 

(h) A cortam part of tbo officers and crew of a 
vessel wlio togetber attend to working her for 
an allotted time. The crew of every' vessel while at 
sea is gener:\lly divided into two parts: the starboard 
leafeft, which in the merchant scmceisthecaptain’s watch, 
and is often commanded by the second mate ; and the port 
or larboard watch, which in the merchant sendee is com- 
manded by the cliief inntc. In tlie British and United 
States navies these watches arc commanded by the lieu- 
tenants successively. The anchor-watch is a small watch 
composed of one or two men appointed to look after the 
ship while at anchor or in port. 

8. Anything by which the progress of time is 
perceived and measured, (at) A candle marked out 
into sections, each of wliich required a certain time to 
burn. 

Kill me a bowl of wine. Give me a watch. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. C3. 

(i) A small portable timepiece or timekeeper that may 
he worn on theperson, operated by powerstored in a coiled 
spring, and capable of keeping time when held in any posi- 
tion. Watches were invented at Nuremberg about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and for a long time the 
wearing of a watch was considered in some degree a mark 
or proof of gentility. Thus 31alvolio remarks in anticipa- 
tion of his gi eat fortune : 

I frown the while ; and perchance wind up myira/rX, or 
play with my — some rich Jewel. Shak., T. N., ii. 5. CO. 

The new contrivance of applying preciouc stones to 
watches I had the good fortune to see when Mr. Facio, 
the inventor, and an ingenious man. and 3Ir. Debaufie, 
the workman, presented their watches, to have the ap- 
probation of the Royal Society. 

ir. Berham (Ellis’s Lit. letters, p. 173). 

A friend of mine had a watch given him when he was 
a hoy, a “bull’s eye,” with a loose silver case that came 
off like an oyster-shell from its contents; you know tliem 
—the cases that you hang on your thumb, while the core, 
or the real watch, lies in your hand as naked as a peeled 
apple. 0. H'. Uohnes, Professor, il. 

9. pi. A name of the trumpetlcaf, Sctrraccnia 
flava, probably alluding to the resemblance 
of the flowers to watches. — 10. In voticri), a 
trial piece of clay so placed in a kiln that it can 
be readily withdrawn to enable the workmen 
to judge by its aj^pcaranco of the heat of the 
firo and the condition of the ware remaining in 
the saggars. — 11. In liaxvldng; a company or 
fliglit, as of nightingales.— Beat of a watch. See 
teafk— Duplex watch, a w.atch having two sets of teeth 
upon the iim of Its cscapcraent-wheeL— Officer of the 
watch. Secirafc/j-q/Kcer,— Paddy’s watch. Sameaspad- 
dxjwhack, 3.— Parish watch. Sec punW).— The Black 
Watch, a semi-military oi-ganizationin Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, In the early part of the eighteenth century. From 
this a regiment of the British array was afterward formed, 
and the name was ultimately given to the 42d and 73d 
regiments, which are now the 1st and 2d Battalions of 
thoBlack Watch or Royal Iliglilnndei-s. — To muster the 
watch. See muster. — To stand a watch. See stand. 
— Watch and ward, the old custom of watching by 
night and by daj' in towns and cities. English writers up 
to the seventeenth century recognizeadistinction between 
watch and ward, the former being used to signify a watch- 
ing and guarding by night, and the latter a watching, 
guarding, and protecting by day. Hence, wlien the terms 
were used in combination, especially in the phrase to 
keep watch and ward, they implied a contimioiis and iin- 
interrupted watching and guarding, constant vigilance 
and protection by night and by day. 

It ys the Strongest towne of walls, towers, Biilwerks, 
waches and wardes that ever I saw in all my lyff. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travel], p, IG. 

I sawc at the towne of Braxima al theartllleriebrought 
together to ye gates of your house; Isawtratcft andwarde 
kept round about your ]odging. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 246. 

watch (woch), V, [< ME. wacchen, wccchcuy < 
AS. wieccaiij watch, wako ; soe v,, and cf. 
icaichy «.] I. inirans, 1. To be awake; be or 
continue without sleep; keep vigil. 

But if nscessitie coinpell youtotcafe/i longer then ordi- 
nary, then be auie to aiigmcntyour sleepe the nextmorn- 
ing. Lahees Book (E, E. T. S.), p. 252. 

As soon as I am dead, 

Come all and watch one night about my he.arse. 

Beau, and FL, Maid’s Tragedy, if. 1. 

2. To be attentive, circumspect, or vigilant; be 
closely observant ; notice carefully; give heed. 

IFnfc'A and pray, that yc enter not into temptation. 

3Iat. xxvi. 41. 

Rooks, watching doubtfully as you pass in the distance, 
rise into the air if you stop. 

B. Spencer, Prin. of Soclol., § 62. 

3. To act as a watchman, guard, sentinel, or 
the like ; keep watch. 


watch-clock 

The lieutenant to-night watches on the court of guard. 

Shak., Othello, Ii. 1. 219. 

4. To look forward with expectation; be ex- 
pectant; seek opportunity; wait. — 5. To act 
as attendant or nurse on the sick by night; 
remain awake to give attendance, assistance, 
or the like: as, to watch with a patient in a 
fever. — 6. To float on the surface of the water: 
said of a buoy.— To watch over, to be cautiously ob- 
servant of; inspect; superintend and guard from error 
and danger; keep guard over. 

Watch over thyself, counsel thyself, judge thyself im- 
partial!}'. Jer. Taylor. 

There is abundant cause to think that every town in 
which the Lord Jesus Christ is worshipi>ed hath an angel 
to watch over it. C. Mather, 3Iag. Chris., Hist. Boston. 

II. traixs. 1. To look with close attention at 
or on ; keep carefully and constantly in view or 
supervision; keep a sharp lookout on or for; 
observe, notice, or regard with vigilance and 
care; keep an eye upon. 

Lie not a night from home ; watch me like Argus. 

Shak., 31. of V., v. 1. 230. 

They are singled out, and all opportunities icatched 
against them. Bacon, Political Fables, I., Expl, 

When Pitt entered Parliament, the whole political world 
Avas attentively watching the progress of an event wliich 
soon added great strength to the Opposition. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 

2, To have in keeping; tend; guard; take care 
of. 

Flaming ministers to watch and tend 
Tlieir earthy charge. Milton, P. L., ix. 156, 

Lord Brampton. Charges? For Avhnt? 

Sable. First, 'TAventy Guineas to my Lady's Woman for 
notice of yoiir Death (a Fee I’ve before now known the 
WidoAV herself go halfs in), but no matter for that. In the 
next place, Ten Pounds for you all j’ourlongFit 
of Sickness last Winter. Steele, Grief A-ln-3Iode, ii. 1. 

Paris watch’d the flocks in the groves of Ida. Broome. 

3. To look for; wait for. 

We will stand and icatch your pleasure. 

Shak., J. a, iv. 3. 249. 
4f. To take or detect by lying in wait; surprise. 

Nay, do not fly: I think we have watch'd you now. 

W. ofW., V. 6. 107. 

5. In/a?com‘y, tokeepaivake; keep from sleep, 
as a hawk, for the puipose of exhausting and 
taming it. 

My lord shall never rest ; 

III watch him tame, and talk him out of patience. 

Shak., Othello, Hi. 3. 23. 

watch-bellt (woch'bel), n. 1. An alarm-bell. 

They [Russian travelers) report thatthe Land of 3Iugalla 
reaches iron) Boghar to the north sea, and hath many 
Castles built of Stone four-square, with Towers nt the 
Corners cover’d AvithglazedTilcs; and on thcGntes Alarum 
Bells, or Watch-Bells, twenty pound Avcight of 3Ictal. 

Jfdton, Hist. 3Ioscovia, Hi. 
2. Tho beD which is struck every half-hour on 
board ship to mark the time. Now called 
hell. 

watch-bill (woch'bil), n. A list of the officers 
and crew of a ship, as divided into watches, to- 
gether with the several stations to which tho 
men respectively belong. 

watch-birthf (woch'berth), ix. [< watch, v., + 
obj. birth.'] A midwife. [Rare.] 

Til’ eternnll Wateh-lirths of tliy sacred Wit, 
Sylvester, tr. of DuBartas’s Weeks, ii., The 3Iagnificence. 

watch-box (woch'boks), n. A sentry-box. 

watch-candle (woch'kan'^dl), ii. Same as 
watching-candlc. 

Were it not better for a man in a fair room to setup one 
great light, or branching candlestick of lights, than to go 
about Avith a small xcatch candle into every corner? 

i7aco7i, Advancement of Learning, i. 45. 

watchcase (woch'kas), n. 1. The outer case 

for a watch. Formerly it Avas often a hinged coA'er or 
box fitted closely over the Avatch proper, and having open- 
ings through Avhich the dial appeared and the stem or 
ring projected. In modem Avatches this feature is gen- 
erally absent, nnd theAvatchcase is the metal cover, usual- 
ly of gold or silver, Avhich incloses the Avorks. 

We noAV never see watch-cases made of other materials 
than the precious metals, or imitations thereof ; but then 
[reign of Queen Anne] beautiful cases Avere made of sha- 
green of various colours, or tortoiseshell inlaid or studded 
Avith gold. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 1. 159. 
2. Same as watch-poeJeet . — Sf. A sentry-box. 
[Rare.] 

0 thou dull god [sleep), Avhy liest thou Avith the vile 

In loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch 

A watch-case, or a common ’larum-hell? 

jSAaA:., 2llen. IV., iii. 1. 17, 

watchcase-cutter (woch'kas-kufc^er), n. A 
machine for cutting hinge-recesses in watch- 
cases. E. JI. Knight, 

watch-clock (wocii'klok), n. If. An alarum. 

PoAvrfull Need (Arts ancient Dame and Keeper, 

The early watch-clock of the sloathfull sleeper), 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Baitas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 



watch-clock 6836 watei 

onp kind is a small portnbie clock thnt must bo carried rison, or on l>oara a maii-of-wur. , , 1 / r//^.’„\ 

bv the watcliman to (lilfpieiit Stations on his rounds. At -v^atcll-header (wOcIl'hotKor), «. TliC olTlt'er “'^^tch-paper (w^clt pa 


A small circle 


each station n special key fastened to a chmn must ho 
used to make a mark on a paper tlial inside tlip c ock, 
thus making a record of the perforniauce of hia dutj. 
Another form consists of a ll\cd clock, liaviiip n hej that 
must lie touched to make tho record, n clock helnB place<l 
at each station. Another and now more conunou form 
I a clock placed at a central station, and connected by 


ill charge of a watch. 

'Jho divisions of the crew are kiiowii as the starboard 
and larboard wulches, coniiimiidcd respectively by the 
llrat and second mates or tho second and third mates, v ho 

arc known as irflfcA‘/»fndrrA „ « „ „ 

j-'ishcrtex 0 / the U. S., Y. II. 229. 




of paper, silk, miislin, or other material, iu- 
scrteif in the outer case of an old-fashioned 
watch, to prevent tho metal from defacing the 
inner case. Tliese Jjapers were frequently cut with 
elaborate deslffiis, or painted witli miniatures or ciphers 
nnd ilevices. Those of textile fabrics were embroidered 
in silk, or with human hair. Commoner ones were printed 

with the head of some public character, or with some motto 

or sentiment. , , 

A watch-tower. 

ers looked out upon us a.s 
Geikie, Geol. Sketches, i. 


wlicro iiiglif-wntelmien nsseinble previous to .vyatch-peei (woeh'pcl), v. 
tlio hour ut wlik-li tlioy cuter upon tlieir rospoc- 

tivo heats, and where distiirhcrs of the peace ^vc walked , 

seirod i)y then jluriuc tl,o iiiglit watch-pocket(woel.'pok'ot),u. Asniall pocket 

nml kept in custody kll niormiig, ivht n tlinj gitrmoiit for enny-ing !i watch on tho per- 

are brought before a ma^ s , p. kou; nlKn. n Tiocket.’hn". etc., in or on the 


rounds; at cacli Dumu.* . 

button to close the circuit and print a mark on a dial In 
the clock. ^ . 1 1 \ 

watch-dog (woch'dog), u. Adogkept to wiitch 
or guard premises and property. 

Tis sweet to lienr tlio imtr/i-rroyV honest linrh 

Hoy dcep-raoutll'd orolcome ns wc drnw iicnr lioioc. 

' iJj/roji, Don .Iiloil, I. 123. 

watcher (wocli'ir)) u. One wlio or tliat wliich 
watches. Spectflcally — (o) One who sits up iimt con- 
tinues awoke ; one wlio lies owokc. 

Get on your niglitsown, lest occasion call lu, 

Anil shoo ns to ho icof Maclietli, II. 2. Tl. watching (woe)i'iug), )i. [Vcrhal n. of tnilcli, 

(M One who keeps nwako for tlic puri.oso of KtiniillnK or r.] A kcpiiing nwnko ; a vigil, 
attemlliig upon soniothing or fonie one; n iiurao, watch. tmtcfu'ii'M often. 2 Cor. xl. 

man, sentry, or the like. 

On the fronters . . . wore sot watchmen and irafr/.rn. 
in dyncramaniicrs, ’ 

hVmcra, tr. ol irolssart s Cliron, 

A charr’d and wrinkled piece of womanhood ^.,irpso 

T’c/itii/yuft, Pritico"?, V. Wliy shtatld I tulni* luy nrui'* to cables sit up all itl^hi Wfltcb-stillld (wocb stfiliti), U. A conlri\a!lce 
M Ann wbn nb^orvcs • n't. a Kntchfr of the time. like n' iratchiiuj aiwUr, mtd dMIl my brains throiit^b my for holding tho watch whoTi ll IB not WOni on the 

(0 One who ^ ^ Cm, ruN ( 171 1 ). enabling t ho dial to be seen. The fonn i. 

yS/u now jibinethulini Into his ken. ' -watch-jcWel ( woeh'jo'ol). ii. A jewel, usnully ..[ten that of a Mimll 

JvVrtf,, .^onacts xl. ,i vtibv, in which i.s drilled n hole for an arbor, ;'Ik'ht« enili fenlur> utrofrtqm nilj \t.r> rich, both in mn 

Jcr. h. 10 . in tl,,, works of a watch, to Ic.mscu friction .(;^atchltackle (woeVi'l’iikM). ii. Xniil., a Mnnll 


At tbe noldcnPall niMl 2 Green Posts (lljerc bcinjr a 
Hatch u Ith Iron spikes nt thodoorX near the 
lu Ijunbeth Marsh. 

Quoted In Ait/,/o,rx .Social Life in Itclpn of Queen 


son; also, a pocket, bag, etc., in or on 
licad-curtnin of a bod for holding tho watch at 
night. 

watcll-pol6 (wocli'jiol), 71. Tho polo or trim* 
chooii carried by a watclimaii, 

I know a pentlcmaa tliat lias se^er.al nounds In the 
he.ad by icntch’j'ol/’x, and hns been tbricc run tbrouRb tbe 
bf»dy to carry on n pootl Jest. Steeh’, Spectator, No. S.'S. 

A rate nulhonzed 


WatchlngB of flowera. P.anu*n.sn>'/xnf/(nrrrx(wldcb "Watcll-rate (}voch rat), 7?. . ir w 

Fce, Sr n>/f) to be levied in England for watching and ligbt- 

n 11 xHv watching-candle (woeh'ing-kan'dl). 7». The iug a iiarisb or boroiigli. ^ . . 

I ' candle use<l at tho watehing or waking of a watchBpringC'Yoch'spnngOjii. Themainspnng 


(d) A spy; oao sent to watch an enemy, ^ 

watchett (woeh'et), n. nn<l u. [Early mod. >vear. 


of a watch. 


.(|unve tube lo lit me wnming-avbor of a wnleh, 
.serving to wind the watch by coiling the main- 
spring. 


hick-room. 
Mon lb» 


'n»*‘re 'x n xlar ; 

pine, the xhon the nidi. 

Jirtftrnin’t, .\ndria tUd Ssrtn. 


E. also irdfchcd; < ME. aoehef, iruqr/. inuh’//, wateb-key (woch'ke)» »• A small key with a 
rnf'hct: prob, from an OF. form ult. coniu'cleil j,,p„jve tube to tit the wimling-nr 
with tvotuL] A light- or pale-bUie color. 

C^/c<fr(i, ftzurc, uiifrA^bor sUlc-cobmr. heauen- 

lle.celestndl. Abo skle-colour or a^ure mul inUrhrt ^ 

iVfiriM. 

Yelfid Ite ua« ful suml nnd projwely 
At la a klrlel of n IjRht i(<t /.'b . 

CAnui*er, Miller x Inle, 1. 

[There nre MS vnrhUon* nirArf, and ir.ieAff, of 

svhlch thc^^''t oalyb In print.) 

TliclriAife7(/-nnniilhs frludRil ulth xllurMoml. 

,s'jv««er, K. tj., 111. l>. -to. 

The preaterfhlppesMire Ion td tbinne nitb boat*-' nnd 
owes, and tbe murlm r-, InltiR idl apparelU d In irtifrA/' or 
hkie coloured clothe, romd a innlae, niHl iu.s<b‘ nn> nlth 

iinotid la U. TMvn Ilo-A-' <in 
(Aineriei, eil. Arber, p. XMxlll.k 
ll(i bitbli U antifiae, tbe htiitte 
|{‘(t7c/i« t aiiil slIiH r. 

/7/U/r, bnidoiiB Temp*’, 
watek-firo (wocli'rii-l, n. A fire luuiuluiuiMl 


tackle consist iiig of n doulilo .oiul single hloek 
witli u full. Also eiilled hniiilil-hillii. 

Ily liniilliic <■> IT)- lirnce nml liimlliic, nml clappluvirnfc/i- 
Inell't iipcii nil tin- shc ls nml ImlynriD. «c mnimmsl to 
Imlil iiiir <mii. II. II. Vnna, Jr., Ilcforo Ike Jliu.t, p. 2.'JI. 
watch-light (woch'lin, ir. A iiglit kept hum- ^..^tch-tolescope (woch'tel'e-skop), u. Hee 
iug lit nlglit. ns for tlie use of a wiilelier lU the 


of 


It. 


watchmaker (wocli'iun'k.'T), ». <>ue wlmsc oc- 
cu pit lion istoiunlvenuil repuirwiitciies.—Wulch- 
luakcrs’ errunp. n nll.*rtliiu MnlrlimnkiT>, In 

iiliifti. tlircusk irrcuiilnr iiiu.rul.ir iwtlcii, tl Isci.me. Im* 
Isi-.ll.li lokdil In tllci ji-r ickil Ike k n« »llk skkli tin ) 

I inmltir llirlrwcrk. Ocrn.k.imll) nt.o tin' line, rs nre nf- 
f. f 0<1 In n t.>.xt.i.. r slmU.-»r I., wl.nl Is ..I.-* nisi In writ, is 
ir.imp —Watchmakers' drill. s.. ifri«i. 
watchmaking (Wi.ch'uiu’kiug). ». j'lie nrl or 
opcrnliou of iniiking wiilcties; tlie hiisiucss or 
occupation of II walchiuiikcr. 
watchman (wocli'man), a.; pi. tcfitrhmm (-men j. 
[< M K. iriirrhi mini ; ( initrh + mmi.] A person 
set to U.•l•p wut.-h: si.crifienlly, a sentiuci; a 
gunrii; one who giinnls the streets of ii city hy 
uiglit; also, one s.-t to kee]> giuinl, iis oviw n 
huililiiig ill tlie uiglit. lo proteel it freiu lire or 
lliieves. 

lie) w. lil, nml liin.lr Ike s. plllrte sure Milk iriitrUr 
ifKii, Mtol ff.tir*! tb« xti»in*. 

7yiie/rtf/'(ir.2»;). Mnt. x\ill. rA 
MVifrAmiin, «bnt of lb* id.;bl? l*.t. \'I. H. 

bar in^o fnaii tbe t*»n‘*r*, «ltli bmiiliiR e\e*, 
r.xjMi-l hb xulft nrrbal. /7r»/ f^-n, hp-uibb Prinr, 1. 1. 
Who ha« not Jieanl the browb r’t Mbtidcht Jniae? 
Who iiax n»»t tr« «ddr*l nt tb»- Mohock ’« Nnine? 

M'n^ there n Il'iifcAtiiait took bb liourlv Uoinob 
.**‘nfe fnaii tlitlr |ib««^ oriu« M’uuinb? 

Trivia, 111. 1527, 

WatcUinan’fl clock. e 

=syn 2 WiMrhftil, r.vhbfnf. n«i**/o/.ntbMthe,heedf.il. WAtch-Iuark (wmdi'nmrk), n. A murk worn on 
drciiimpist, aimr.liil irnlsOif n k rs o. Ike In. i. ,.( ,11.. the right or tlie left ariii of ii iiiaii iii the uiiviil 


iliiriug tlic uiglit us 11 signal, or for llie u 
a wnleliing ]iarty, guaril, seuliuels, etc. 
watchful (woch'ful), (I. l< iriilrli + -/at.] 
Wakeful; .sleepless. 

Wknl >ralc\fnl rnri. do lnt<T|S''o Iki nie 1i>. 
Ilctiilxl yi.iir cji*. nml nickt .s'Aol., .1. II. I. t'S. 

2. Vigilant; careful; wary; enulious; oliser- 
T.-iut ; alert; on tlie wnteli: witli of liefore tlie 
thing to lie regiilaleil or oliserveii, iiml (iguin'f 
before the tiling to be uvoiileil: us, lo lie irnlrh- 
ful of one's lieluiviiir; to In- iriili-lfiil (o/mii.t 
the growtli of vicious lialiiis. 

He icalrhlul, nml «tr. imllii li the tkliiy. wlikll ti lil.ihi. 

Del. 111. 2, 

Wiilc\/iJ ri nnt. te Ike H islile i eim-, 

They’re ne'er iidinliled te Ike 1! itkine room. 

r'l.rerrriv, tr. ol III Ill's Art el Is.ic. 


service iiecoixliiig us Iii‘ is statioueil in tliestar- 
boaril cir the [lorl watch. 

watch-mcoting (woeh'iue'tiug), u. A religious 
lueeliug or religious services liehl on the last 
night of tlie year, and loriiiiuated on tlie iir- 

, . , rival of tlie new year. Sen irrifWi-m'i/At. 

observation of tlie apiinmcli of evil, or witli lit- watchmcntt (woeh'ineni), ti, [^irn/r/i +-mriif.'] 
tention to duty. A xvaleiiing; x’igil; oYiscrviilion. [ifare.] 

watchfulneSB iwocli'fid-ues), n. Tlie state or vj loiWimr.i/. iiri' now otrr.b) in) nui'«ttTX lUrettliui. 
cliaracter of being watcdiful, in any hfiiso. ^hVAunb m, I’nim ln, 1. 171. 


p*jdUon’ to «b’r]i, iipvclally nl llnus nh»‘u oiu* niiiibt 
oriHnanlvliiOf puvh n db)*"dtbiu; tnifc^i/uf and ri'/il/mf 
refer to ilio niliul, will, or conduct: Ibeynn- of nbuU 
ofpiril v[Ror ; 7ra(rA/itl b tlw bn>a«b‘r lu Itirnmif of im .an* 

■watchfully (woc!i'ful-i), odr. In n vatchfiil 
manner; vigilantly; liof'dfnlly; witli uandul 


roj>(\ 

Wiltch-towor (woi’b'tnu't'T), 71. A tower on 
wldidi a .‘'OntimO is ]>Iiu'('d to wateb forcnomics, 
for tin' a]»j>roaf*b of dang(*r. etc. 

1 xt.nml ntntlnunllv ni»nii the iri7fr7i‘fofr<>r In the dny. 
time. i!- 

Al’Oiit nmlb* fp)m the tonm* tluTi' I' u vtn MrIi nnd 
xlnmir imfrA borrr. f’orjmf. Vnidllli^ I, lb. 

Wiltchword (wocli'word), ». [< ME. trurrhr- 

trorfl ! < trftfrJi + irord.] 1. A word or short 
pjir:i‘*o to be «‘ommut»ii*ato«i on rbanongo to the 
waluh or sf'Utimds in a ramp; a ptisKWord or 
hignal by whirh frifMids <*aii bo known from 
uiM-mios. 

ll'ufrAr trvribx to nab*, that weRbb iuIrIiI know. 

/)r*rnictinfi k/ Triry (H. 1’. T, S.). 1. UV-d. 

llfiK’O — 2. Anv pn*<’OMcort(*d indifatiou or a 
diri*r tioii cuigurly watolicd for, as :i .signal for 
jndion. 

All have tlujr upright, w.\vtlnR when the trub-A- 
xbnll tb.it tluw .da'Ubl all rbe roiu rally Into 
TtbflllnU. r, ht.ltc «if Irtl.lTld. 

3. A wonl uf-od as a motto, as rx])ro.csivo of a 
j^rirndplo or rule of netion; a maxim, bytvord, 
or nrilying-ery. 

"Non ”l^lht‘rouslniit >jl?nbh'th*kluirfrom the rlorkof 
Unu*. “ N<»'\ ” lx tbr trrtfcAirfnd id the wbe, “N’ow “ Is 
on the b.uuuT of tlif prudent. J\irr. 

lib tfufrAirord b luauuir, hb ii:i> b rctiown. 

Scoff, llokeby, V. 'Ji, 

'It. The call of a watelinuiii or sentry as ho goe.s 
his rounds. 

SInec liken n iritlrhin.ril eierj’ minute nt the alakl 
am-lk nkniil the iinl' le llltllle tkeir vlcllam-v. 

.SfiJifft/*, Tmvnllcs p. 7b. 

To act a watchword npont, to lunhe jiro^crblnl ; turn 

lulu n b>word. 

S. I'nulo hlmxeUeCwho yet (<ir the indite of Poets) al- 
ledeeth tult-e two Poets, . . . /cffcfA a irvjfr/fironl rj^m 
I'lilloxnphv, IndeedojMin lhenbu‘-e. .Sodfmtli Pinto, xpoji 
the nbnxe,' rod \p«»n Poetric, Pinto found fault that tho 
Pi>'t of hb time tilled the worldo wllli wroiu: opinions of 
the li’odx Si'hin/, Ap'd, for Pm trle. 

watcliwork (wocb'wt'Tk), ti. Tin- mm.*liiiu*ry 
t»f a tvaloh: now usually in the plural. 


watch-glass (woch'glas), ». 1. A sand-glass •^^atch-night (wncll'nil), «. Tho last uiglit of watct, I. A form of iriiO. Soc irit>. 


n.sed to measure tlie time of a wateli, as on 
shiplioard: usually a Imlf-liour glass. — 2. A 


the vear, on which, in .some ehurclies, religious water (wu'li r), r. [< IdK. iriilcr, ''’''b''’. ii'ii'lri'. 


rv'iees are held till tlie iidvejil of tlie pew year. 


thin concavo-convex piece of glass used for xvatch-officcr(wocli'of'i-ser), n. 'I’lie ofiieer in 

"" ’ ' elnirge of till' deckof a niiip. xvho tnkes ids turn 

willi Olliers ill stiiiidiiig wnlehes, during xvhich 
lime, hidiject to the mithorily of the eoiuinnnd- 
ing otUeer, Iio Jins oliiirge of tlie sliip. Also 
called officer of the lealch. 

around tlie nock or secured to some part of tlic watch-oil (wocli'oil), ii. A refined, very limiiid 
clotliing. niid llnid Itibrientiiig-oil, itaed in oiling elocks 


covering tlie dial of a wateli. Tkmc mmk' In n cviit 
tliiicB for w.-ilohca that have not n doiihlf c nr liuiitltiR- 
case, are tlilekcr, and hn\e a pfculhir Il.itttm-l ctirti’. 
Compare erj/ffai, 2(c). 

watch-guard (wocli'gard), a. A chain, rilihon, 
or cord fastoned to a wateli. and eitlier passed 


in h r, < AS. ir.rirr = OS. irnliir = OJ'ries. in ter, 
miter =z 11. irf/fi’r=r JIl.O. irnUr= OJK'i. irii::nr, 
J1 1 10 . ini-nr, O. leinrer. wat er : witli a formative 
-r, akin to leel. rnlii = Siv. rnltrii = Dan. nmd = 
Ootli. iriitii (]il. mitiiii), in wliieli a different for- 
mative -II nniiears; ef. Olbilg. liiiss. roilii. l.itli. 
irnmlii, Or. vilupfii'nr-. I’lV-). Skt. iidnn, xvnter; < 
Tent. ■/ irnt, I ndo-l-kir. -f mill, lie wet. Of. irn.s/i, 
perliaps from the same root us mitcr. See icetl.] 



water 

1. A transparent, inodorous, tasteless fluid, 
H2O. Water is a powerful refractor of light ami an im- 
perfect conductor of heat and electricity ; it is very slightly 
comi)ressii)le, its absolute diminution for a pressure of one 
atmosphere being only about one twenty-thousandth of its 
hulk. Although it is colorless in small quantities, it is blue 
like the atmosphere when viewed in mass. It assumesasolid 
form, that of ice or snow, at 32* F. (0* C.) ; and it takes the 
form of vapor or steam at 212“ F. (100* C.), under a pressure 
of 2?.o inches (more exactly, 760 millimeterelof mercuiw, 
retaining that form at all higher temperatures. Under 
ordinary conditions, therefore, water possesses the liquid 
form only at temperntm-es lying between 32* and 212“ F. 
Tlie spoohe gravity of water is 1 at 39“.2 F. (4* C,), being the 
unit to whichthe specillc gravities of all solids and liquids 
nre referred : one cubic foot of water at 62“ F. weighs about 
l.O,"! ounces or 62.2S pounds. Water is 770 times heavier 
than ntTnospheric air at 32* F. (0*0.) and under a pre^'^ure 
of^TGo millimeters. It has its greatest dcnsit} at .‘?0*.2 F. 
(4*C.), and in tins nspect it presents a aitigular excep- 
tion to the central law of expansion by heat. It u.atcrat 
.n .2 r. is f’ooled, it expands as it cools till reduced to32“, 
when It S'dulirle« ; and if water at 3n*.2 F. is healed, itc.x- 
pands as the temperature increases in accordance with 
the general law. Considered from a chemical point of 
view, water U a comjiouud substance, consisting of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, in the proportion of 2 volumes of the 
former gas tol volume of the latter; or by weight it is 
composed of 2 parts of hydrogen united wdtii 10 parts of 
oxygen. It exhibits in itself neither acid nor basic prop- 
erties. Water enters, as a liquid, into a peculiar kind of 
combination with the greater number ot all known sub- 
stances. Of all liquids water is the most powerful and 
general solvent, and on this important propci ty its use dc- 
pcmls.^ ithout water the processes of niiiuial and vege- 
table life would come to a stand. The globe is covered on 
about 34 of its surface by the ocean water, to an ax'erage 
depth of very nearly 12,600 feel. (See or^on.) Tliis sva- 
ter is, however, far from pure, since it holds in solution 
nearly 31 per cent, of its weight of saline matter, about 
three fourths of wliich i« common salt. The ocean water 
is not potable, but imrc water can be obtained fiom it by 
distillation, as is often done at sea — for wliich purpose, 
however, fuel and a somewhat cumbrous apparatus arc re- 
quired. Some towTis on tJie South American coast have 
been supplied with water exclusively in this way, up to 
the time when works were completed for bringing it from 
the distant mountains. The chief source of supply for 
the water which falls upon the earth is tlm ocean, from 
whose snrfarc It is raised by the heat of the sun in the form 
of vap<T. ready to be condensed again and fall as min or 
snow cither on sea or land, in arcordnnee with varying 
and corapUcated comlitions of climate and tojiograplij’. 
Ihe precipitation of rain and snow upon difTcrent parts 
of the earth's surface varies greatly, Ijoth in Its total 
amount and in ita seasonal distribution. Some regions re- 
ceive as much as 00<J inches In a year; over other o.xtcii* 
Blve areas the ruiiifall is go small that it Is hardlv i«D«sible 
to measure it. In somediatrlcts the rain is prottv equally 
aistrihiited through the ye.ar; in others Itisull, or nearly 
all, limited to one se.ason, as winter nr suinincr. These 
cliiiiiitic comlitions arc matters of the utmost importance, 
as regards Mth the distribution and the welfare of the hu- 
man race ami of animal and vegctalilelifc In general. Tlie 
habitability .and fertility of the earth tiopoml in part on 
tempenitnic and in part on the uiuoiint and character of 
the precipitation. In general, where there is no rainfall 
the region is either verj- sparsely or not at all inhabited, 
and vegetation is almost entirely wanting; of this char- 
acter is a consideniblo part of northcni Africa and cen- 
tral Asia: such regions are called Other regions, 

where there is some rainfall, but wlierc the amount is 
small, are destitute of forests but support a more or less 
abundant grnwtli of grassc.s. Such regions arc, ns a rule, 
thinly inhabited, anrl the population is pa.storal and no- 
madic ; of this cliaractcr are large areas in central Asia, and 
In lK)th Xorth ami South America. Jlegioiis of abundant 
or even of moderately large precipitation arc generally 
forested, and can be successfully cultivated after the for- 
ests have been cut down : these, in general, arc the densely 
inhabited^ parts of the world. Such arc the cs.scntl.il facts 
and con*litions of the illstrlbnlion of population a.s con- 
nected with rainfall. But to these are ninny exccptlonv. 
Thus, the >'Ilp Ihiws for 2,fXX) miles through a rainlc's 
region, but has a somewhat dense population foraconsid- 
enible di'Lanre along ILs Imnks, though only there, the river 
itself lieing the sob- ‘nurce of water-supply for the inhabi- 
tants of the valh y. .‘^orne regions of veiy small rainfall 
arc situated sudiclently near high niouutaln-raiigca on 
which the jirecipitatlon is comparatively large, and fioin 
which water can be obtained in consldernlile quantity with 
amoderateeipemlltnrenf money. In tliis coniicetton tlie 
fact that the pr<-cipiLatlon at high altitudes isclilellyin 
the form of snow- !•> n matter of great importance, as tliWc- 
by the supply of water Is made capable of lasting through, 
or nearly tlirougli, the summer, the snow melting gradu- 
ally, while tlie precipitation in the form of rain would ho 
carried aw'ay much more rapidly. Rain, If caught at a dis- 
tance from liiiman habitations and after It lims been fall- 
ing for some time, contains hardly a perceptible trace of 
foreign matter. .Snow falling in the polar regions Is also 
very nearly chemically pure. By distillation. W'ith suit- 
able precautions, water may be obtained which will leave 
no trace of residue when evaporated In a platinum ves- 
sel, and which will also lie free from gaseous contents. 
The water of springs and rivers always contains more or 
less mineral matter, which it has dissolved out from the 
soil and rock witJi wiiich It ha.s been in contact upon the 
surface or underground. Next to rain-water, the purest 
natural water is tlmt of mountain-lakes fed from mellliig 
snow, and resting on crj'stalline and impermeable rocks; 
and rivers In uninhabited regions, running over similar 
rocks, are also very nearly pure, sometimes leaving not 
more than two or tlirec grains to the gallon of foreign mat- 
ter when evaporated to dryness. Rivers, on the otlier 
hand, which run over calcareous and soft shnly and clayey 
rocks always contain a considerable amount of impurities 
from fifteen to twenty grains to the gallon is not an un- 
common amount under such conditions. Pure water, sucli 
ns that of mountain-lakes and rivers running over crystal- 
line rocks, Is called so/<; water containing more than eight 
or ten grains to the gallon of mineral matter is called hard. 
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The foreign matter in soft water is partly organic and part- 
ly mineral; in the latter a little silica is always present, 
as well as salts of potash, soda, lime, and magnesia. The 
impurities of hard water are varied in character, but car- 
bonate of lime generally predominates. The mineral im- 
piiritiesof water are not iiecessailly deleterious to healtli, 
even if presentin somewhat large quantities. Tlie contami- 
nation of water by oi^anic matter(such as sew'age, and the 
like) is a raatterof great importance and often of great dan- 
ger. Dead organic matter is rapidly oxidized by exposure 
to the air in bowing water, and ceases to be dniigeroiis to 
health. The living organisms with which water is some- 
times contaminated, in receiving the sewage of towns or 
in other ways, arc sometimes the germs of deadly disease, 
and appear to possess a large amount of vitality, so that 
they can he conveyed for long distances without becom- 
ing disorganized, as is the ease with dead organic matter. 
See iratcr~guppbi. 

Yit signes moo men see 
Thor irafcr h, as the ferlilitee 
Of withi, reede, aller, jvy, orvjTie, 

That ther is imfcr nygh Is verrey signe. 

PnUadiu.t, Hnsliondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 174. 

As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a 
far country. Prov. xxv. 25. 

Specific.'illy — (a) Rain. 

By sudden floods and fall of waters 
Buckingham’s anny is dispersed and scatter’d. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 512. 
(h) Mineral water. Sccnimorof. 


Mineral-'Waters, . 


ns the Sulphurous irnfcra at the 


Bath. Gideon Ilarrajy Vanities of Philosophy and 

[Physlck (ed. 1702), xvi. 
Then bouses dnimly Oerman water. 

To inak' hitnser look fair and fatter. 

Iturns, The Twa Dogs. 

(f) ^V.avcj, ns of the sea : singes; a flood. 

Therefore will not wo fear, . . . thoiigli the mountains 
1)0 caiTicd into the midst of the .sea; though the-irn/crs 
thereof loar and be troiibleil. Ps. xlvi. 3. 

Our Souls have .sight of that lininort.al sea, . . . 

And see the Childten sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty water.'t rolling evermore. 

Wordsicorth, Ode, Iinmurtality. 

2. A limited body of water, as an ocean, a sea, 
or a lake; often, in provincial Englisli and 
Seoteli use, a river or lake: as, Derwent Water 
(lake); Gala Water (stream), in law tho right or 
title to a body of water is regarded ns an incident to tho 
light to the land which It covers, and the term land In- 
cludes a body of water thereon. 

And many j*cis be for the passion of Crist, the lay over 
the fame imfir a tree, ifor a foote bryge, wherofT the holy 
Crosse was nftyr wardes made. 

Torkinnton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 27. 
ITaving (ravelled hi this Valley near four hours, wo came 
to a large Water e.illed (he Lake. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to .Tcrusalcin, p. 3. 
'Jlic mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles 
That lie between u.s and our liame. 

IJunw, Tam o' Shunter. 

3. Any uqueous or li(]|uicl secretion, ONndntion, 
humor, etc., of tin animal body, (a) Tears. 

For these things I weep; mine eye, mine C3'e runneth 
down with imfer,bcc.ausethecomfortcrthat8houldrcllcvo 
luy soul is far from me. Lam. i. 10. 

Tlic water stood in his eyes. 

Jtuni/an, Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 

(6) Sweat ; perspiration. 

The word water may sUind for sudor ; a horse is all on a 
irafer (In Palsgrave); . . . we should say, lather. 

Oliphant, New* English, I. 455. 

(c) Saliva; spittle. 

For the tlioiight of Peter’s oysters brought the irofrr to 
his mouth. ir, S. Gilbert, Etiquette, 

(rf) Urine. 

Well, I have cast thy water, and I see 
111’ art fall’n to wit’s extremest povertj'. 

Sure in consumption of tlie sprltoly part. 

Jfarsfon, Satires, iv. 12.5. 
f/*) The aqueous or vitreous humor of the eye ; cye-wnter. 
(/) The serous cfriision of dropsy, In a blister, and the 
like : as, fcafer on the brain. (7) pi. In ohstet., the liquor 
amnli. 

4. A distilled liquor, essence, extract, or the 
like. Seo strong watery under strong'^. 

But this water 

Hath a strange virtue in ’t, heyomi Ids art; 

It Is a sacred relic, part of tliat 
Jlost iww'crfiil juice with whicli Medea made 
Old yEson young. .Vgfj»iri*7cr,Ba8hful Lover, v. 1. 
His wife aftenx'nrds did take me into my closet, and give 
me a cellar of nafers of her own distilling. 

Vepys, Dlarj*, April 1, lOGS. 

5. In phar.. a .solution of a volatile oil, or of a 
volatile substance like ammonia or camphor, in 
water. — 6. Transparency, asof water; thoprop- 
orty of a precious stono in which its beauty chief- 
ly consists, iiivolvinfj also its refracting;: power. 

In this sense the word is applied especially to diamonds, 
and Is used loosely to express their relative excellence : ns, 
a diamond of the first icofer; hence used flgurativoly to 
note the degree of excellence or fineness of anv object of 
esteem : as, genius of the purest irafer. .See the phrase 
first water, below. 

An excellent lapidary set these stones, sure; 

Do you mark theIr waterst 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 2. 
7 . The waterside; tho shore of a sea, lake, 
stroatn, or the like, considered witli or apart 


water 

from its inhabitants; specifically, a watering- 
place; a seaside resort. [Provincial.] 

Gar w'aru the water, braid and wide. 

Jamie 2W/cr (Child’s Ballads, VI. 110). 

The water, in (he mountainous districts of Scotland, is 
often used to expiess the banks of the river, which are 
tlie only inhabitable parts of the country. To raise the 
water, therefore, was to alarm those who lived along its 
side. Quoted in Child's Jiallads, VI. 110, note. 

The phrase “going to the \caters" has been familiar 
to me for the last forty years as used by the peasantry in 
the counties of Huntingdon, Rutland, and Lincoln. By 
it is meant a seaside place, and not an inland watering- 
place, such as Malvern, Bath, Leamington, or Chelten- 
ham. N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 378. 

8 . In finance, additional shares created by wa- 
tering stock. See water, v» t., 4. 

By the much-aJiused word “property” he refereed, of 
com se, to the fictitious capital, or “ water,*' whicli the gas 
companies had added to their real capital. 

AT. A. Fcv., CXLIII. 92. 
Above water, afloat ; lienee, figuratively, out of embar- 
rassment or trouble. 

Being ask'd by some that were not ignorant in Sea Af- 
fairs how long he thought the Ship might be kept above 
irfr(cr,he said he could promise nothing, but that it could 
not be done above three IIoiii-s. 

iV. Baxley, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 277. 
Aerated waters. See aerate. — Aix-la-Chapelle wa- 
ter, a mineral water obtained from various thermsd 
springs at ALx-la-Clinpelle in Rhenish Prussia, containing 
a large proportion of common salt, also other sodium 
salts and sulphur.— Aix-les-Bains water, from thermal 
springs of the same name in Savoy, contains chiefly sul- 
phates and carbonates of sodium, magnesium, and cal- 
cium in small proportion, employed in the form of sys- 
tematic bathing in the treatment of gout, rheumatism, 
skin-diseases, etc.— Alien water. See uficn.— ApoUi- 
narls water, an agreeable sparkling water from Rhenish 
Prussia, containing a very minute proportion of mineral 
ingredients, used as a table-water.— Bag of waters, in 
ohstet., the bulging fetal membranes, filled with liquor 
inniiii, which act ns a hydraulic wedge to dilate the mouth 
of the womb.— Ballston Spa waters, from Ballston, 
New York, eifervescent waters, containing n large amount 
of common salt with carbonates of calcium and magne- 
sium. They possess tonic and cathartic properties. — 
Baryta-water. Seo taryta.— Basic water. See basic. 
—Benediction of the waters, in the Gr. Ch., the solemn 
public ceremony of blessing the water in the pliiale, the 
runJiing waters, and the sen, observed annuolly with a 
procession and other rites on the feast of the Epiphany. 
See holy water, below.— Bethesda water, from Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, an effervescent water, containing but a 
small proportion of mineral ingredients: used chiefly in 
the treatment of urinary disorders and as a table-water.— 
Between wind and water. See xoind-.— Bitter water, 
a purgative mineral water having a bitter taste owing to 
tbe presence of a large amount of sulphate of magnesium, 
or Epsom salts. Frieilricbshall water Is an e.xnmple of a 
bitter water.— Black water. Same as pi/ro**.— Blue 
Lick water, astrongsulphur water, containingalsoalarge 
amount of salt, obtained from the Blue Lick Springs, Ken- 
tucky. Itposscsscs cathartic properties, and isused large- 
ly in the treatment of catarrhal troubles of the respira- 
tory, digestive, and urinarj' tracts.— Broken water. See 
f/roArn.— Buffalo lithla water, an alkaline sulphur wa- 
ter, containing some lithin, from ilecklenburg count)’, 
Virginia. It is diuretic and slightly laxative, and is em- 
ployed in tho treatment of llthemia, Bright’s disease, and 
certain forms of dyspepsia.— Burning watert, alcohol. 
Compare fiire^water. 

Take the bestc wiyn that go may fynde. . . . Butflrste 
ge muste distille this wiyn .7. t3Tnes, and thanno liaue ge 
good brennynye 

Book 0 / Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 4. 
Canterbury water, water tinctured with the blood of 
I homas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was mur- 
dered in 1170, and afterward canonized ns a saint and mar- 
tyr. See the quotation. 

To satisfy these cravings, so ns to hinder an uneasy feel- 
ing at tlic thought of tasting human blood, a tiny drop 
was mingled with a clmlicc-full of water, and in tliis man- 
ner given to those who begged a sip. This was the far- 
famed '‘Conteihxmj-xmtcr.” Never had such a thing as 
drinking a mart}T's blood been done before ; never has it 
been done since. Bock, Clmrch of ourFatliers, III. j. 424. 
Carbonated water, water charged with carbonic-acid 
gas : cither natural spring-water like seltzer and apollina- 
ris, or distilled water artificially charged uitli the gas.— 
Carlsbad water, an alkaline sulphated water, heavily 
charged with carbonic acid, from various tliermal springs 
in Carlsbad, Bohemia : employed extensively in the treat- 
ment of gout, rlicumatism, urinary disorders, clironic dis- 
eases of the eye and car, intestinal catarrh, and chronic 
constipation.— Chow-Chow water. See chow-chow.— 
Clysmlc water, an agreeable sparkling table-water, con- 
taining clilelly calcium bicarbonate, from Waukesha, Wis- 
consin. It is used also ns a diuretic in bladder troubles. 
—Cologne water. Same as cologne . — Crah Orchard 
water, a catlmrtic water, containing a rather large propor- 
tion of mairnesium sulphate and a smaller amount of some 
other sulphates and carbonates, obtained from springs of 
tho same name in Kentucky.— Deep water or waters, 
water too deep for comfort or safety ; hence, flguiatively, 
cmh.Trrassment, trial, or distress. 

Lot me he delivered from them that hate me, and out of 
the deep xvaters. Ps. Ixix. 14. 

Once he had been very nearly iu deep water because 
Arr<«. Proudic had taken It in dudgeon tliat a certain young 
rector, who had been left a widower, had a very pretty 
governess for his children. Trollope. 

False waters, in ohstet., a fluid which occasionally col- 
lects between tho amnion and tho chorion.— First water 
tho highf'st degree of fineness iu a diamond or other pre- 
cious stone; hence, figuratively, the higliest rank morally, 
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Boclally, or otlierwlsc. TIio cxprc'islon firaf ?rnfrr, wlicn 
npjilicd to n diamoml, duiiutcd that it is free Xroin all 
traces of color, bleinfsli, llu\c, ortjtlier Impcrfoction, luid 
that its hrilliancy Is perfect. Often used attriinitively. 

Olio comfort, folk arc bci'inidn^ to lake an iatorcsl in 
ns. I SCO nobs of tho/insf icnfcrlookiti}? with a fatlicrly 
eyo into onralfairs. G, JtctnU', (Dijcnn.) 

Franz-Josef tvator, a bitter water, uontaiidn}; a pnmll 
proportion of iron, obtained at riiivd, lliinKary. It Is 
used as a catliartic, and also in the treatment of chronfo 
rheumatism and catarrhal conditions <if the respiratory 
and alimentary tracts.— FrlcdTlchsUall water, a “hitter 
water” fi-om the vfila^'c of tills name in (terinany. It Is 
strongly aperient, containing a largo pionortlon of sub 
jihates and chloridsof mngno'^inm and soillmn. It isnsed 
as n cathartic and also in diseases of the heart and kidneys 
and in chronic hronchitis.— Frlglitcned water. Sec 
/n/7/dcn.— Glesshiibler water, an agreeable hparkllng 
alkaline water from GlesshiibbPnchsteln, ncarCarhshad in 
Bohemia : used as a tuhic-wator, and also in cases of uric- 
acid diathesis and of dyspeptic ami other trouhlca referred 
thereto,— Goulard water, an aijnemia solution contain- 
ing about percent, of Icaasuliacelatc; the liquor idumbl 
Bubacetalh of tho thdted States I'linnnarojimia, u.sed as n 
lotion in iullaumiation.—Ground water, surface mobt- 
nrc, or tlic water lelained l>y tlic pomus snr/ace-soil. 
(J round water Hows in acooixlanee with the rominon law of 
liydi'ustatics, Iml its inution is impeded hy friction. I'om* 
pare •/round uir, under nirl,— Hard water, Sec def. 1.— 
Harrosato waters, clmlylic.ale and snljdmr waters from 
tho watering-place of Ihl^ name in Yoikahhe, I'ugland. 
Tliey arc niierient, and arc used chiefl) in tlio treatment 
of sklU'dl^eases ami of morbid conditlona of tbo intestinal 
canal. — High Water, the grenie.si elevation of tho water 
at lluod-tido; also, the lime wlicn such Idghest point in 
tho How !■> reaehed. 

Gatlcr wjH awaj in hb lioat ; , . , he was not, .iceoniing 
to hb usual haldt-i at night, to be emmtod on licfure next 
?iifjh tenter. Dkktrn!, Our Muiuall'rhiid, I. Id. 


High-watermark, the mark or limit of water at high 
tide; hence, flguralivcly, the highest limit attained or nt- 
laiuablc : as, tho /ii'/foU’nJ'cr uinrA* of pu>*perity. Some* 
times erroneously written fiirjh icaternnnrk. 


Ills (Wonbwortirs) “Ode on Immortality” Is the/a'/z/i* 
Trafrr inarA* which the intellect h.as rea< hed in thb age. 

AVner/wn, Ihigllsh 'I’caitp. 


High-water shrub, n phruhhy com])ojiio jdaiit, ha jm- 
tenceud, a native ol tho riiilod Stales along the .K*a co.aHt 
from Mnssacliu.sctts to Texas, Also called murjtA-rfifr'r. 
— Holy water, water U^’d for ritual punllcatlou of ju-r* 
RoiH and things; espcoiallj:, water Idcsaed by n Christian 
priest, ami used to hprinklc upon perj-ons or things, <<r to 
sign uito's self with at entering ehurcli. Holy or lustrnl 
water has laen used m alnio-^t all rcligioiK In jmriflcatlon 
of persons ami things, especially in fueparatlon for wor- 
ship. and also to drive awaj the po^^c^^ of e^il. rpdiT 
the ancient Jewish law, the prlc«it8 batlicd their hnmb and 
feet in a laverhoforc entering the tab'-rnaele or approach- 
ing the altar (Ex. \xx. 17-21, xl. d0-d2), and tlio “watci of 
pUfiHc.ation'’ (N'nin. viii. 7, nIv. 0, etc.) prunuits another 
analogy to Christian u«agc. The u«c of Indy water in tho 
Cliristi.an chimh Is sciy ancient. In the Ib maii Catholic 
Church holy water !<» jirep.ircd cvciy Sunday t»y exorcism 
and licnedietion of salt, and cxurcbin and benediction of 
the xvafer, after which llic salt is cast in tlic water, and 
both again lilesseil together. In the Creek Church the 
use of a holy-watcr slouj) (colyiiihion) at tlic entrance of 
a church is almost olisojctc. Iluly water is u^ed in the 
housc‘6. and is blessed on tlio ll^^t of the month In the 
phiaU’,aml at the Epiphany there is a peiicnd lilcsslng of 
water. See cut under pfonp-’, tk— Holy-water clerk, 
sprinkler, stick. See 7*o/u.— Homhurg water, a cha- 
lybeate Balinc water from springs In Ilomburg near tlic 
Ivhiiie; used in the treatment of dyspepsia and di-ior- 
dors of the liver, especially those that have been brought 
on by Jugli living.— Hot Springs waters, calcic .'uilphur 
xvaters from a iuiml)er of thermal springs in Hot Springs. 
Arkansas. Tliey are largely employed in tlie treatment of 
syphili', rheiiinatisin, and chronic diseases of the skin and 
mneons membranes.— Houso of water. Sec hoiwi.— 
Hungary water, a i>repnration of spirits of rosemary, 
Uicd, especially during the ciglitcentli century. n.s n lotion, 
a perfume, or an internal remedy. Tlie name is said to 
have Ireen gb'Cn to it in allusion to n citjeeii of Hungary 
who teoted the cfllcacy of tho water in bathing. 


All tliese Ingredients raentionM are to he had at the 
\polheearie.s, except UicQiteenof Ilunimriff )rater, xvhich 
IS sold l>y Micli. Jolui.^-oii, Book.seller in lieiehlleUI. 

27k nap 2 >if 5t«ner (ICDl), quoted in N. and Q-.VUi per,, 


Hunyadl Jdnos water, a cathartic water, containing n 
large percentage of sodium and mngne.slum sulphates, oh- 
tained from Budapest in ITungarj'.— Interdiction of Are 
and water. See inteniirtion . — Jack in the water. See 
Jnr/il.—Javelle’S water. See ran rfe Javdlc, under mn. 
— Kisslngen water, a mildly laxative water olitained 
from several springs in the town of this name in Bavaria. 
It is used in aifcctions of tho liver and aliinent.'irj’ canal, 
chronic iironeliiti'^, .and other cotarriial conditions.— La 
Bourboule water, an arsonlc.al water froinLaBourboule, 
in Bny-de-DiMne, France. It is used in the treatmrntof 
various skin-diseases and in chronic inalarial troubles. — 
Lebanon Springs water, n mineral water, containing 
chielly carbonates and sulphates, obtained fiom I/ehnium 
Springs, New York. It is used principally in the treat- 
ment of disc.ase.s of the digestive anti urinary tracts.— 
Like water, with the ready or abundant flow of water; 
hence, overllowingly ; ahiiudaiitly ; freely : as, to spend 
money liVe teaicr. 


They came round about me daily fiA'c water ; they com- 
p.asscd me about together. Ps, Ix-xxvlii, 17. 

Lock Of water. See focA-i.— Low water, low tide. 

Set not her Tongue 

Agoing agen; 

Sh‘ as made more Noise than half a dozen Fapcr-mills ; 
Xomlon-Bridge at a loto Water Is Silence to her. 

Etheretje, Love in aTub, i. tU 


Low-water alarm. Sco afam.— Low-water indica- 
tor, See indicflfor-— Low-water mark, the iimik or 
limit of water ul Imv tide; in n Hgnrativo seiific, tlie low- 
eat or a very low jioiiit or degree. Hornet lines enonemisly 
written hnv teater^mark. 

l*m at lotftratrr’jnark myself — only one holi and a mag- 
idu; hut, as far us it goes, ril fork out and stninp. 

Dickciif, Oliver Twist, 

Low-water fllnck, tho time of slack water at the lowest 
stage of the tide, wiieii the ehh iin.s done and the flood has 
not yet made.— Marlonhad water, a mineral water from 
tho spa of this n.atne in Bohemia, not far from Carlsbad. 
Ttic water is ii.«ed largely in gout, hemoriholdK, obesity, 
and liver troubles occinring us a result of high living, and 
also for chronic hroncliitlp, neuralgia, and cy.stitis. — Tile- 
toorlc waters, mineral waters, north water. See the 
niljective?. — Oil OH troubled waters, figuratively, any* 
thing done «>r used to mollify, abHiinge, or allay : from the 
amotdhirigellcctof the pouring of oihtpon breaking waves, 
a common n-sourco of modern penmen. 'J'he elllcncy of 
<dl for sneli use was knotvii to Ihc anrient Greeks and Jlo* 
Joans (see “Notes and Queries,” Ctb per., III. 2.V2), and the 
literal practice no doubt i»n-ce»lcd the figurative saying. — 
Orange-flower waterl. .‘^nme as aratifji ‘tenter.— Oxy- 
genated water. See exi/rnmafA-Pcrsicot- water. Hee 
;ter.o‘cef.— Pilot’s water, .See jo/uf.— Poland Spring 
water, a w.ater, very weak in mincm! constitnento, ol>* 
tniiied from Hoiith rohii)tl,ytalne. It is cmidoyed chielly 
as a taidc-water and as a <liuietlc in the treatment of 
chronic dlsonlei-a of the urlimo' tract. — Potash-watcr. 
See Public, qulck, qulckBllvcr water. See 

the quallfUng w'ords.— Red Water, bliM)d\ urine ; hcm.a* 
inrln.— Richfield Springn water, a sulphur water from 
tho village of the paiud name In New Vmk State, usid 
largely in the treatment of rhcuiiinl!>ni, t'kin.iHsea'-ts, and 
chnuiie catnrrliai ntrcctlons of the re.spiratoiy tract. — 
Rockbridge Alum Springs water, a tonic water, with 
nstriugeiit taste, obtained in tlie place of the same name 
in Virghd.a. It is employed in the treatment of fkln-di&* 
eases and cat.arrhal «Htor*lersof tlio digestive and urinary 
tracts,- Rosemary water. Hamc as //nn'mrp imffr.-. 
Rublnat-Cond^ water, an aperient xvntcr, contain* 
ingchicity MMllmn sulplmte, obtained from a spring in tho 
Spani-h relives. — Saratoga waters, varlon.s mineral 

waters, some p')S*C'slng tonic and others cathartic nriqv. 
crtK*?, obtained frmn Haratoga SprlngM, Nexv York. 7’l»ey 
arciiseilln tlic treatment of cerl.ain chronic Bklii*dl8ea?'.’«, 
constipation. Indigestion, and liver dl'onler?, and In ca* 
tarrhal comlitioiis of the urinary and dlge.‘»tivo Irart.x. 
Among the !>e<t-kiiowii of the springs are tlio Congress, 
ilathorn, High lloik, (Jcyser, Pavilion, Hcltzcr, and Vichy, 
-Sedative water, sce ifrfotire.— Belters water, a 
highly jniredimdlfhml mineral waterfonnd at Nleder*Hel* 
ter*, a vlll.nge In the province of Hesse-Nassau in Prns.^la. 
It cont.nliisnconstilerahle quantity of sodium rhlorid (com- 
mon s'dt), and much j-roallcr <iuiintIlIeR of sodium, cal* 
ciiiin, and inaguerinm carbonates, Abo calleil EeJUer 
irofrr.— Sharon Springs water, a sulphur water from 
Sharon -'Springs New lork. Jl is largely u.aed in the 
treatnieiil of 4lisva«c8 of tlic skin, chronic catnrriial con- 
<litloiB of the rc5i>ir.atory ami digestix'o tract, gout, and 
rheumatism.— Slliclous, slack, strong water. Sec the 
adjectives.— Soden water, saline vhalybeatu w.ater from 
Soden In Ilc*se.Na«sau, JVu«'-ift. It Isupcd chielly In the 
treatment of <*hronlccalarrljnl ntlectlonsof thorc«pirnt<»ry 
tract ami in tlic early t-tnges of pulmonary consumption. 
—Soft xv'atcr. See def. 1.— Sweet water, (n) Fuah 
.AR op|K>3ed to »-aU watrr, Hoe (t>) Glycmln. 

Workshop Eecnprtr, 2 d ser., p, ”10.— Thermal waters, 
hot spnn-j?.— To be In hot water. Hoc hot i .— To break 
water. (<r) To appear upon the Burfneo of the xvater to 
Idow.as a V. hale making Its rising, {h) To float to thesur- 
bice, ns any sunken <d»Jcct.— To cast Oil On troubled 
waters. Hcc off on troubled vaterr, idtove.— To cast (a 
persons) water. See faxfi._To cast water into the 
Thames, to perform Uimccv'-^.ary or iKcles.R bdior (p^>^Ri- 
bly Inx-oUiiig a play on thc'vord Thames, Rtiggcsting 
,n sieve). 

It i-* to give him (quoth I) ns much ahiies or neede 

As cffxf imf*^ m yVwK, or ns good a tleede 

As it is to heljjc a dogge over a stile. 

J. Ileptrood, Proverlts (od, SimnnanX P- CD- 

Toholdwatcr. Hee/mWi.— Tomalicroulwatcr. Hee 
/•niH.—Tojnako water. Boo T/mA-ci.— To pour water 
on tho bauds. Hee 7mm/.— To take water, (<i)Tonl- 
loxv one’s boat to fall into the xx*ake of another boat, ns In 
a race. Hence— (h) To weaken In a contest; back out or 
back down. fSlang.]— To throw cold water on. See 
oo7</.— To tread wator. Sec freod.- Troubled waters, 
a commotion; trouble; dlword. See nil on troubled lift- 
trrf. above. — Under water, bcloxv the surface of the xva- 
tcr.— Vais water, sparkling alkaline water from Vnls 
in southern France. It Is u«e<l In dyspepsia, urinary dls* 
orders, alfccllons of tho liver, obesity, gout, and diseases 
of the skin.— Vichy water, frt) An nlknlino water, con- 
taining minute quantities of iron and arsenic, obtained 
from numerous (licrnial springs in Vichy, France, and also 
artificially prepared. It Isiiscd in the treatment of chronic 
catarrhal alfections of the intestinal and nrlnarj' tracts, 
g.'ilbstoncs, litlicmin, gout, and rheunmtifm. (&) A water 
of somewhat similar composition from the Viciiy Spring 
in Saratog.a. Sec Saratoifa wofew.— Water bewitched, 
wnterfiligldly flavored, as with liquor; any xveak or greatly 
dilnti’d decoction; llgnrativcly, an insipid, t.astclcss com* 
]K>und. 

Indeed, madam, j*our Indj’ship is very sparing of your 
tea ; I protest, ttie last I took was no more than irnfcr tc* 
teiteWd, Polite Conversation, i. 

Water-check valve, in a stc.ain*cnginc, an automatic 
valve which regulates the xvater-sujiply delivered hy the 
feed-water pipe to Uie boiler. See c7iccA*rn/iv.— Water 
elder. See ri‘d4*r.— Water damaged. Same as ua/cr 
hncitdted. IlaUheell . — Water in one’s shoes t, a source 
of discomfort or irritation to one. 

They caressed Ills lonlshlp verj’ much ns a nexv comer, 
whom they were glad of the honour to meet, and t.alked 
about a time to (lino xrith him ; all which (as tlioy Bay)xvas 
tenter in hU Khocs. 

Eager Earth, Lord Guilford, i. 205, (Danes.) 


■water 

Watcr-of-Ayr ctono. See Aursiotie, undcr«/on<c.— Wa- 
ter of CotunniUB, a fluid fllllng tho space between the 
o.iRcons and tho membranous labyrintli of the ear; the 
perilymph, technically called liquor Cotunuii, — Water of 
crystallization. See rrT/^/a//iraG‘o«.— Water of jeal- 
ousy (liter.Uly, ‘w.aterof bittcrncs?’), in Ihc ancient Jew* 
Isli law’, ^vater to ho drunk ns dli-cclcd in Nnm. v. 11-31 hy 
n woman suspected hy lier husband of unfaltht illness, the 
net of drinking it Berving as a test of Innocence or gnilt. 
—Water of life, (n) A liquid giving life or immortality 
to tlie drinker; Kpcclllc.'illy, In Biblical ufc, spiritual re- 
freshment, strcngih, or salvation. 

I will give unto him that is athirst of the fountahi of 
(lio tenter o/ li/e. freely. Rev. x.xi. (J. 

(A) Whisky, hr.andy, or other alcoholic liquor: ii trans- 
lation of the Irish and Gaelic name of whisky, and of 
the Frencli imme of brandy (f««*//c.nVX Compare aqua 
vitte. 

The shepherds . . . were collected together (not with-, 
out n (luciich of the muuntain-dew, or teatrr o/ li/e) in ii' 
large sited. 

J. iri7>o)t, Lights and Shadows of Scultlsh Life, p. 

Water of purifleation. See holg i^orcr.— Water of 
QOparatlon (llter.'iUy, Winter of uncUanness'), in the 
nncleut Jewldilaxv, water inixed with tlic ndiea of u red 
heifer bnrne«l with cedar-wood, Jiys>oj», and scarlet, uscil 
to sprinkle upon unclean pcrBoiis(Nnin.xi.v.).— V/atcr Oh 
the brain. See Arg/n.— Watcr-ntcam thermometer. 
See iherinotneter.—VftLiQV VCnom-globuUn, a ji'daonous 
principle extracted from Feri»ent-veuoin. — White Sul- 
phur Springs water, a strong sulphur water from the 
fpriirgs of the .‘‘.'imennme In Orecnbriercounty,t\VRt Vir- 
ginia. It Ih used In the treattm-nt of chronic catanhal 
disorders of tire digestive and urinnrj'syfitemsconj-llpa- 
th»n,mid various Bkln-dlFcaM'S.— White water, (n)Slu'al 
water near the Bborc; !>rc:!ker«. (A) Tlic foaming water 
in rapids or swiftly iloxvlng shallow js. 

The continuous lehite mater of the upper rapids raging 
jound the cuive of a steep red l»ank. 

Eortnig/itlfj Jin., N. S., XLllL Ml. 

(c) Foam chunied nphy a whale.— Wiesbaden water, a 
saline water obtained Iron) immcroiis thcrin.al springs in 
WIcvbailen, lUsse-Nnss.'ni, Prussia, It Is used In tlie Ire.at- 
juentof skin-(ll5casC5, gout, rlieumntiFm, ami nciiralgLa.— 
Wilduhgcn water, a mineral water, contnfnlng carlxm- 
ntesof cnlt'iom and magncRinm and n small percentage of 
snlpli.atc?, from Nlcder-WIhlnngon In Waldeck. It Is em- 
ployed rlilefly In the treatment of di?ea?es of the wrinarj- 
trad.— YcUowBulphiirSpringS water, a mlnoral water 
from springs of the e.ame name m Virginia, It contains a 
large jtroj'ortion of lime salts and sulphate?, and is cathar- 
tic. (Hee also A<7r/r»Mrrt/fr, /re^trater, lead-tenter, riee^tea- 
ter.) 

water (w'u'tiVr), V. [< ME. wttUrvn, xrcUrvn, 
wainn, xciitinny xvattramf tre/fWrp, < AS. ir/r- 
irian. wator, = I), xcixtct'cn, wafer, make wator. 
s= MTIG. icczzcruy G. xethserny imfrato, water 
(of. loci, vatm = Sw\ vnttnn = Dan, rttmlc, 
water); from tho noun.] I. frumv, 1. To put 
water into or upon; moiFfen, dilute, sprinkle, 
or soak with water; speuifieally, to irrigate. 

All the groundc thnmglumt the lamle of EgSpt U con- 
thmally tmtred hy the water wjiich vppon ye 25 day of 
August is turned into the euotrb's rouml about. 

E. lIVAAc, Travels (ed, Arber), p. 22. 
Set frult-lrccs round, nor e’er Iiulnlge tby sloth, 

Bui tenter them, and urge their riiady growlli. 

^Idi/iVoa, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, iv. 

2 . To supply with wator for drinking; feed 
with wator: said of animals. 

Aft times hao I tenter’d my steed 
\Vi* the water o’ Wcarie's wt*lL 
The IFn/cr o* Wearie'e Well (Clnld’s Ballads, I. lOaX 

If (lie inhabitaiiU of a parish Iiavc a customary right of 
■ir(ifm*a,7 their cattle at a certain pool, the custom is not 
destroyed tliough they do not use it for ten years. 

Dlackstonc, Com., L, Int., fli. 

3. To produce by moistening and pre.^sure Upon 
(silk, or other fabric) a sort of patteni on wliieh 
tlicre isachangciihleplayoflight. Soo irafrrrd 
silk, under icatcrcd. 

These things fsllk and cotton gootlsl are tentered, xvliich 
voiymuch adds to their beauty; they arc made .also at 
AleprK), hut not in so great perfection. 

Pucocke, Descrijition of ^hc East, II. 1. 12.'. 

4 . To increase (tho nominal capital of a cor- 
poration) hy tho issue of new shtires avithout 
a corresponding increase of actual capital. .Tus- 
tifleation for such a transaction Is usually souriithy claim- 
ing tliat the property and franchises have IncreaFcd in 
value, BO that an increase of stock Is necessary in or- 
der fairly to rci>rcsent existing c.ajiltal. [Commercial 
slang.l 

The stock of some of the ntilwaj-s ha** been leatered to 
an alarming extent by the issue of tlctilions c.apitnl. exist- 
ing only on paper, though ranking equally for dividend — 
when money for this Is forthcoming. Usually, tlie paper 
stock lias been sold to unwarj' purchasers. 

Eortnighthf Dev., N. S., XUII. S57. 

To water one’s plants!, to shed tears. [Old slaug.l 

Neither tenter thou thu plants, in Hint tliou departest 
from thy pigucs nie, neither stand in a iimmmering whe* 
thcr it heo best to depart or not. 

Euphties to J^hilautus, M. 4. (Xares.) 

11. intraxis. 1. To give out, omit, disclmrge, 
or secrete water.- 

If they sutfer the dusts of bribes to he tliroxvn Into their 
sight, their eyes will trn/ernnd twinkle, and fall at laslbi 
blind connivance. Dev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 147. 



water 

His eyes would liave watered with a true feeling over 
tho sale of a widow's furniture. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Moss, i. 12. 

2. ^ To ^atlior saliva as a symptom of appetite: 
said of the mouth or teeth, and in figurative 
use noting vehement desire or craving. 

In tlieyr mindes they conceaued a liope of a daintiehan- 
qu» t. And, espjing their enemies a farre of, heganne to 
swalowe tli 05 T spettle as their mouthestcafereti for greed- 
ine.s of the 5 T pray. 

J'eter Martgr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Aiber, p. 181). 

Oh, my little green gooseheny, my teeth waters at yc I 
Farqahar, Love and a Bottle, v. 1. 
The dog’s mouth waters only .at the sight of food, but 
th- g'Uirmanrl'p mouth will also water at tho thought of 
J. ir«rtf, Eiicjc. Brit., XX. .*>7, 

3. To jr.-t or take in -water: as, th(‘ ship put 

into j»ort spocificall}’, to drink water. 

U .■ at tho Tanaries, we traded witli the.S.'ilvagos 

at r>*iiuniL-i. i)uoteil in Capt. John Smilh'sy\'w)i^, 1. 150, 
U iTi"' I a i)out. by Tlippocreiie I swcar(wlticb was a cer- 
tain Well wliere all the Muses watered), etc. 

Dckker and Wcstw’ard llo, ii. 1. 

A irischanco bofcl the Horse, which lamed him ns he 
went a watering to the Seine. Iloivell, Letters, I. i. 17. 

•water-adder (\vti't6v-ad‘'i!r), n. An afiuatic 
Forpent like, or mistaken for, an adder, (d) Tlio 
water-jnqccasin, a vejioraous snake. See jaorcaun2(u*ith 
cntl (U. S.] (i) The commonest water-.snake of the 

Inited States, 1 ropidonotiis (oftener Xeroaia) sipcdoti. 
Tliis is a large, stout serpent, roughened with keeled 
scales, .and somewhat spotted or blotched, like an adder, 
especially when young. It bites quite bard in self-de- 
fense when attacked, but is not poisonuus. [U. S.] 

■waterage (Wi'tf-r-rij), n. [< wnttr -f -rigr.'\ 
Money paid for transportation bv water, 
water-agrimony (wa'ter-ag'ri-mo-ni), n. An 
old name of tlip bur-marigold, Ilktciis tripartHa 
or H. cn-ntui. 

water-aloe (wu'ter-al'o), ii. Same as water-sol- 
dier. 

water-analysis (wfi 'Wr-a-naHi-sis), n. In 
flifiii., tho analysis of waters, either to deter- 
mijie their potable quality, or fitness for use in 
boilers or otlierniso in tbe arts, 
water-anchor (wA'ter-ang'kor), ». A sail dis- 
teuiled liy spars and thrown ovorltoard to liold 
a vessel’s liead to the wind and retard lier 
driftintr; a drag-anelior. Also ealled son-an- 
chor. 

water-antelope (wa'ter-an'''te-16ii), n. One of 
numerous dilferent African ' antelopes, ns of 
the genera J'Ji nirngus, Kobits, and some otliers, 
whieli freejnent marsliy or reedy places ; a reed- 
buck ; a wafer-buck. See cats under uagor and 
sing-sing. 

wa'ter-apple (wa'ttr-ap"!), n. Tlio custard- 
apple. Anona reticulata. 
water-arum (Wa'tir-a^mm), n. Soo Calla, 1. 
water-ash (wa'ter-ash), n, 1. A small tree, 
Fraxinns iilntgcarjia, without special value, 
found in deep river-swamps from Virginia to 
Texas and in tho West Indies. — 2. Tho black 
liooji- or ground-ash, Fraiinns samlmcifolia, of 
wet grounds in the eastern lialf of North Amer- 
ica. Its tough plijble daik-brown w’ood is largely used 
for interior tlnl'‘h and cabinet-work, for making hoops nu»l 
ba.skets, etc. 

water-avens (wsi't^r-av^enz), n, A plant, 
(icvni rivdJc, found in wet meadows nortlnvard 
ill both lK*Tnisj>h(*rcs. ItgrowsBonic2feethiglj, ami 
is noticealdo for it.b nodding flowers (large for the genus), 
with piirplI-*li-orange peUls, and, in fruit, for its feather)’ 
styles .ami jicr-.l^tent purple caly.x. Also pnrple avens. 

water-back (wiVlC-r-bak), n. 1. An iron cham- 
ber or reson'oir or a combination of pipe.s, at 
the ])aek of a cooking-range or other fireplace, 
to utilize tlif3 heat of the five in i)roviding a 
supply of liof -^vater. — 2. In brciciufj, a cistern 
whicii holds tlic water used for mashing, 
water-bag (wa't6r-bag), n. 1. Tho reticulum 
of the stomach of tlio camel and other CaincU- 
(hr, corresponding to tho honeycomb tripe of 
ordinary ruminants. — 2. In //er., a bearing 
representing a vessel for holding water, usu- 
ally drawn as if u leather bucket. It differs 
from tcalcrJtouf/fi, or houf/ct, in retaining tho 
form of tho actual vessel, 
water-bailaget (wa. ' t6r-ba ^Ifg), n. Baihigo 
upon goods transported by water. See hailarfc. 

WaUr-haglage, a tax demanded upun all goods by the 
City, 5inporU;(l ami exported. 

Pcjrgs, Diary, Jati. 20, 1008 - 0. {Davies.) 

water-bailiff (wh'tor-ba^lif), ?i. 1. A custom- 

house officer in a port town whoso duty is to 
search ships. 

Out of patience with the whole tribe of custom-house 
extortioners, boatmen, tide-waiters, and water-hailijs, that 
be.set me on all sides, worse than a swarm of musquetoes, 

I proceeded a little too roughly to brush them away with 
my rattan. Cumberland, West Indian, !. 6. 


6839 

2. A former officer of the London coi’poration 
who saw to the observance of the statutes and 
by-laws applicable to tho river Thames. — 3. 
See water^bailiffy under bailiff. 
water-balance (wa'ter-bal^ans), n. An old 
form of water-raising apparatus, consisting of 
a series of troughs one above another, sup- 
ported in a hanging frame, and oscillating like 
a pendulum. As the frame stvings, the water dipped 
by the lowest trough runs into that next above, and in the 
return motion it is emptied in turn from that into the 
next above ag.ain, and so on. E. II. Knight. 

water-bar (wa't6r-bar), n. A ridge crossing a 
hill or mountain road, and leading aside water 
flowing down the road. 

Tlioy . . . Avere descending, with careful reining in and 
bearing back, tbe steep, long plunges — for these moun- 
tain roads are like cataract beds, and travellers arc like 
the falling water — where tho only break .and safety were 
the water-bars, humping up across the way at frequent 
intervals. Mrs. Whitney, Odd or Even V xlii. 

water-barometer (wa't6r-b.a-rom^o-ter), «, • A 
barometer in which water is substituted for 
mercury. See barometer. 

If a long pipe, closed at one end only, were emptied of 
air. Idled with water, the open end kept in water, ami 
the jilpo lieM upright, the crater would rise in it nearly 
twenty-eight feet. In tliis way water harometers have 
licen made. FUz Hoy, 'Weatlier Book, p. 12, 

■water-barrel (wa'tei--l>ar‘'ol), «. 1. A -vvater- 
cask. — 2. lu mining, a large wrougbt-iron bar- 
rel with a self-acting vnlvo in tbe bottom, used 
in drawing water where there are no pumps. 
[South Stallordshirc, Eng.] 
water-barrortr (wa'ter-har''6), «: A two- 
wheeled barrow carrying a tank, often swung 
on trunnions, used l>y gardeners and others; a 
wator-harrel. F. IT. Knight. 
water-basil (wiVtAr-baz"!!), «. In gem-cutting, 
a uniform bevel cut around tho top of a stone, 
after tiio grinding of tlio upper flat table, 
water-batb (wa'ter-butb), ». 1. A bath com- 
posed of water, in contradistinction to a vapor- 
hath. — 2. In chem., a vessel containing water 
which is heated to a certain temperature, over 



W itcf bjilis of vanons forms (A, D, C). with aibustiblc rings \a, 
b, f), to receive vcs<els of UifTerent sizes. B anJ C arc arrangctl to 
b.avc a con>t.tnt vsaler-siipply. 


which chemical preparations or solutions are 
placed in suitahlo vessels to bo digested, evapo- 
rated, or dried at the given tomperatiiro. — 3. 
Same as hain-maric. 

water-battery (wa'ter-hat'6r-i), M. 1. In elect. 
Seo bnticrg . — 2. In fort., a battery nearly on 
a level wilh tlio wntci-. 

water-beadlet (wa'tir-bG''dl), «. A water- 
hailill (?). 

Ill the year 1700 one S. .Smith, wlio is described ns 
nnter-bcaair, of St. 3Inry Magdalen, Bermondsey, left a 
legacy to ids ncpliew, Matthew Smitli, of this parisli. 

N. and Q., 7th scr., ■VIII. 487. 

water-bean (wfi'tGr-ben), v. A plant of tho 
genus Nclumho, 

water-bear fwfi'tir-hur), «. A hoar-animalcule. 
Soo Macrohiotuirr, Arctisen, aud Taniigradu. 

water-bearer (wfi'tor-bar'er), JI. [<JIE. watgr 
bcrarc = Sw. vattenbarnra = D.an. vandbarcr; < 
water + hearer.'] 1. Otto who carries water; 
spoeificnlly, one whoso hiisiiiess is the convoy- 
ing of water from a spring, well, river, etc., to 
piireliaser.s or coiisiimers. 

Yf tliere he nener ft Avyae mau, make a icater-bcarer, a 
tinker, a colder, . . . coinptndicr of tho myntc. 

Xrtfimer, Sermon on the Plough. 

2, [c(tp.'\ III asirou.. a sign of tbo zodiac. Soo 

water-bearing (wri'tor-bur^'ing), 71 . A journal- 
box having in the lower parfc a groove com- 
municiLtiiig witi\ a pipe tlirougli which water 
under heavy pressure is admitted beuenth tho 
journal, which it raise.s sliglitly from its beai’- 
ingS. As the Joiirnnl revolves, the water flows in an ex- 
ceedingly thin him or sheet between It nml tho bearings, 
fonnliig ft verj' eflicient lubricant. See cut in next column. 
Also ca\\i:i\ valier^glisKant niu\ hydraulic pivot. 

water-bed (wu't6r-bod), «. A largo india-riih- 
ber innttrcs.s filled with water, on which a very 
sick person, or one who is bedridden, is some- 
times placed, to avoid tho production of bed- 
sores. Also called ht/drostatic bed. 

water-beech (wA't6r-boch), n. 1 . A small tree, 
tho American hornbeam, Carpinits CaroJmiaua: 
80 named from its gi’owing in wet ground, and 


water-boatman 



Water-bearing. 

a, wheel; b, b', bearings for the shaft; c,c, hollow supports for 
Itc.arings ; tit, d' , d", pipe and branches through which water is forced 
into the hollow supports r ; slot through which the water passes 
into the bearings with sumcient force to support completely the 
weight of a and the shaft. 

from its resemblance, especially in its bark, 
to the beech. Also caWei bltic-bcccJi . — 2. Im- 
properly, tho sycamore, or American plane-tree, 
Plaianus occidcntalis, growing on low gi’ouuds, 
and having reddish wood like that of the beech, 
water-beetle (wa'ter-be"'tl), n. A beetle which 
lives in the water. Such beetlesbelongmainly tothe 
families Ainjliizoidtc, IlalipUda:, Dytisddic, and Gyrini- 
deX of the adephagous series, and tho Ilydrophilidre of 
tho clftvicorn scries. Tliofirstfouraresometiniesgroupecl 
nndcr tho name Ihjdradephaga, .as distinguished from tlie 
Geadephoga, or ground-beetles and tigcr-bcctles. A few 
other beetles aro to some extent aqinitio ; but the term is 
restricted to the species of the five families named. .See 
these family names, and cuts under Dyiiseus, Gyrinidm, 
Ilydrobius, Ilydropltilidce, and llybhis. Compare water’ 
bug. 

■water-bello^ws (wa'ter-bel'''6z), n. A form of 
blower used in gas-machines, and formerly to 
supply a blast for furnaces, it consists ossentinlly 
of an inverted vessel suspended in water, on raising Avhich 
in the w.ater air is drav'n in thiough an inlet valve, while 
on lowering tlie vessel the air is forced out again through 
another valve. Such vessels arc usually placed in pairs, 
and are lowered and raised alternately. The device is 
also used for supplying air to the pipes of a pneumatic 
clock-system. The central clock lifts the inverted tank, 
and, letting it fall once a minute, semis a puff of air 
through the pipes, and thus moves all the hands of the 
clocks connected with the system. 

■water-bells (■n’il'ter-belz), n. Tbe European 
white water-lily, Casialia spcciosa {Nymjghiea 
alba). Frittcn and ffolland. [North. Eng.] 
water-betony (wa'ter-bet‘''o-ni), n. See Scro- 
phidaria. 

water-bird (wa't6r-berd), n. In oritiih., an 
acpiatie as distinguished from a terrestrial or 
aerial bird ; in the plural, tbo grallatorial and 
natatorial or wading and swimming birds, col- 
lectively distinguished from land-birds. Tlie 
term reflects on obsolete classification in which birds 
were divided into three main gioups, called aerese, 
Aves terrestres, and Aves aquaticfc. 'rhese divisions are 
abolished, but tho English names of two of them, land-bird 
and wafer-bird, continue in current use because of tlieir 
convenience. Compare water-fowl, 2. 
water-biscuit (wa'ter-bis"kit), n. A biseuit 
or cracker made of flour and water, 
water-blackbird (wa,'t6r-blak'''berd), n. Tbe 
water-ouzol, Cinclus aquations. Seo Cincins 
and dipper, 5. [Ireland and Scotland.] 
water-blast (wa'ttr-bliist), n. In mining, a 
method of ventilation, in wbieli an apparatus 
is employed wlticli is tlio same in principle as 
tho trompo of tho Catalan forgo. Seo trompe^. 

It [tlic valcr-blast] is not much employed nowadays, 
nnd gives only a low useful effect. 

Cnffon, Lectures on Mining (trnns.), II. 441. 

water-blebs (wa'tGr-blobz), «. Pemphigus, 
water-blink (wil'tGr-blingk), n. A spot of cloud 
banging in arctic regions over open water, tbe 
presence of which it serves to indicate. 

Tho water-blink consists of dark clouds or spots on tlie 
iiorizon, nnd is formed by tlie ascending mists w'hicli 
gatlior in clouds nnd liang over pools of water. It is 
always the liernld of advance, nnd is eagerly looked for. 

Schlcg and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. ICO. 
water-blinks (wa'ttr-blingks), n. Same as 
blinli ng-ch ickweed. 

water-blob (wa'tGr-blob), n. A local name of 
the marsh-marigold, Caltha pialnstris, of the 
white water-lily, Castalia spcciosa {Nymphira 
alba), and of the yellow wator-lily, Kym/ihica 
(Kuphar) lutca. Krittcn and Holland. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

water-blue (wa'tfcr-blo), n. A eoal-tar color 
used in dyeing, nnd similar to soluble ’blue. It 
is principally used for dyeing cotton, 
water-board (wa'tor-bord), n. A board set up 
on the edge of a boat to keej) oil siiray, etc. 
water-boat (w.Vter-bot), n. A boat carrying 
wntor in bulk for the supply of ships, 
water-boatman (w;i't6r-b6t'''raan), n. 1. The 
boat-fly or bont-iiisect, an aquatic bug of tbe 



water-boatman 

family NoioncctUlfc: so called bocaiiso those 
insects move in the water like a boat propelled 
by oars. TJjcy arc more 
fully called hack-au'ivi- 
vixiuj u'ater-bontmen, 
and also hachsu'iunncrs, 
because they row them* 
selves about on their 
hacks with their long 
feathered oar-liko legs. 

Home species are very 
L'oininon in ponds and 
hrooks In tlic United 
States, and arc often i)ut 
ill aquariums to exlilbit 
their silvery colors and 
curious actions. j\’. t/n* 
dulnta is a cliarncterls* 
tic e.xninple. 

2. All aquatic Imp 
of the family CoW- 
sUlcv. All the North 
Ainci’ican species 
boloiipto the peims 
Cnrisa, as C. umJu^ 
lata, 

water-home ( wa 

Icr-born), a. Borne 

or conveyed by water; carried in a boat or ves- 
sel; floated. 

'J’lma niorchnndlsc might he iratrrhorrf' from the chan- 
nel to tlu' .MedJtermncan. 

Motlfif, HIM. Nclherlandfl. IV. UT. 

The Etorif of wliWi |( (Iirlilft- fniin lln- .‘''Intml (<i (lio Wiltcr-Cablmtrn ii - Ttin 

oi,p(..ll.. Kl,„rc (.t lIp. Til, nil...] , ,.n.trnitr,l, I.oItil- n I 1.' , 

iriiii*r-6,rr,i,’, linil til pay till. InT. (PH Mini, t tia/ti/iti (Ai/Piyi /,// p 



N. JhutfU, 'J'lUri 1,1 llllptjiml, IV. not. yntil. 

Wator-borno coods, pmil. r.arrli-,1 im .lilplm.iril, 
■water-bottle (wi’i'tir-bnfl), n. a Imitli. mail. 


of i.'Ip'-s, pbiii, rnblipp, (ir iillicr ttml 
ili'siirnpil for iKibliiic watiT. 

, •water-bougot (wp'trr-bil'jct), In hrr., smiip 
!1« hiiutii I, 

■water-bound (wn'tnr-bnnnil), ,i. IhiiipiIimI, 
hinib'ri'ti, (it'lipimni'il in bv nalcr, iih in niii-p of 
n llnnil, lipiivv rains, cIp. ' 


C840 ■water-colored 

outs under lielosfoma and Jianaira.— Z. Any 'water-caTty {wn't6r-l!ri"vi), n. The capibara. 
one of cortain friio bugs of tlic lietcropf crons water-celery (wa't(!r-sel''o-ri),7t. l.Tlie cursed 

‘ ‘ crowfoot, JliiitinicithiK scdicratus, of temperate 

Enro])o, Asia, and North America. Itii.a3 .-i thick 
hollow stern a foot or two higli, tlie lower leaves Btalkcd 
and thrce-lohcd, the fietals small, and the carpels very 
nnmeraus. The juice is very acrid, and is used by beg- 
gars to produce sores ; but tiro plant Is In sonie places eat- 
en after boiling. 

2. See Vallisncria, 

water-cell (wn'tOr-sol), n. 1. Ono of several 
divorticnhi of tlio paunch of the caraol, serving 
to store lip water. Sco water-hay, ]. 

TbcKo, tijo so-called mitcr’crllg, serve to strain off from 
Ibe coiilonts of tlie jinnncli, and to reUiin In store, a con- 
slileraldi* fiinintlly of water. Uvxh'if, Anat. Vert., p. 323. 

2. A vollnio ooll in which (ho liquid is pure 
water. 

water-ceiitiped(wjt'lcr-son^ti-ped),». Thodoh- 
snn or Iwllgraniinitc. Sec cut under suraicJcr, 
[U.S.] 

water-cliarger (wn'ipi-cbiir'.i(.‘r), ■». A device 
for filling tlio wiilcr-pnpij.ngo.is of n pump, so that 
it may ncl proinptiv wlipu started. 
fim-hif;;and/(/(ifti,/.T._aiant wator-bUB.nnyipcin. Water-ebat (wa'tcr-elnit), n. 1. A bird of the 

Jleim-iiriiUv.—Z. A .Sontli American 
■water-butt (« a K'r-bnl), )|. 1. A largo oi>pn- tyrant-llycatober of tbn subfamily I'luricnUme, 
load.id .-ask, nsuallv sol up on onil in nn onl- of wliiob tbero nro nniiiv genom imd speeios: 
bnnso oroloso (o ndwolling, serving iis a rosor- a wator-oap. Rco onl nndor J'lm-icnln. 

\ oir for r.ain- or pipo-wnlor.— 2. A wator-boo- water-check (wa'Ior-cbok), ». A olioek-valvo 
llo_, as J);ily<nti iiirm/iiKttiixiiml rolatod spooios. for rognlating a supply of water, as in tlio (3if- 

Aniori- ford injoolor. 7.’. 77. '/iiiinhl. 

water-chestnut (wa'ter'-oliosrniit), «. .Sco 
. 1 II. - / . » . 3'rajia, 

. w ('‘r-KiiBn-ininl), n. Tlic wator-chovrotain (iv'»'t/T-.‘ihov''ro-laTi), ». An 

minatic Africnn Jfi/ojuo’srhus afjunti- 


Footion Aurororisa, 
including thoso 
which live minnly 
on tho Burrncc of 
Iho water, uiul 
which belong to 
tho fftmilies JTy- 
(trnbati<l/r, I'cliidtc, 
7Jmtmhatid,T, f^at^ 
tlhUr, and Jlijtlro- 
wetrifler^ Sco ihcFo 
ivord.s. — 3. Tlio 
croton-bug or (lor- 
mnn cockroach, 
Jllattn ( Phyllotlro- 
mill) yrnnamra : so 
callcti from its 
jinToronoo for wn- 
lfT-]uj)csnnd moi.Kt 
places ill houses. 
Sco cuts luiilorrro- 



corii-inint. .\frii(ha arvensi'*. 

rial, nil, I Wator-caltrop (wa'tor-kal'lron), It. 1. TIio 
wator*nnt, Tropn.' — 2. A bnok-namo of llio 
IKindwoods I'liliimniirtnn tl/nsiix and 
water-can («A'lpr-l;an). n. Tlio yi llow walor- 
lil.v, Xiinipli.Tii (Xiiphtir) liil-ii. or tlio Knropoan 
wliilo water-lily, (Xi/inph.Tit iti- 

l"i)i so namod from llio slmno of Ibo sooil-vos- 
sol. ( I’rov. Kng.] 


Whllpir, fprl.,.,,,,. M i ti.r.’cliic pirlM p-n, aiinrkr, I , , .... , 

'■■ • ;n, i-i.i water-cancer, water-canker (wa'i,’'r-knn',‘.,-r, 


Iij KUiTiill.'ii. .vAp Pi.A y'ri'iiiip,',\pril 

watcr-hox (wa'trr-boki'), a. A botlom or rid, 
of a fiirnaco ooiisisling of a onniparlinont of w.-iter-oin /wii'tor.t-ni.l „ 
inn, kept tillod will, nalor.. It .M.'rvos ,o pr.- .’.o ^ 


•kang'ki’r), «. 
Si*o iitimti. 


(intigrcnonsstoinatitii- 
1. A form < 


bolonging to tlio family TrinjulUh'r, and 
Ibns rolati'il to liio Inincbil ainl nnpn. 
water-chicken (wa'lor-oliik'on), a. TIio com- 
mon gallinnlo, (!iillhiiilii ipilinlii. Itniph nnti 
Hiifiil, ISKii. [Onoiila ooniitv. Now York.} 
watcr-chickwccd (wn'tor-oliik''wcd), a. 1. 
A sinnll. .smonlli, nnil groon tnflod liorb, Afoa- 
liii J'lmliDifi, found lliroiighont Knrnpo, in norlli- 
orn .\sia, from nrclio Amorioa ilown tlio west 
coast to I’alifoniia, and in llio Andos to tlioir 
.soiitborn o.Ntromity. Al.so liliiihinii-rliiil.irrril 
(Mini'll M'o). — 2. nnmo for t'lilllirii’hr rrniri 



water-, 
r, 

watcr-hraxy (wil'tor-brak'si ), a. 
.slii'oji in M'liii'li llioro is lioniorrlia 
la-ritoiioal cavity. .s:,'o hriij-ti. 


, . . . . ... - , ..n-siiai 

... , • a gcomotrid motli. Ciihiriii niiTiiniiitii.— S, i,ia 

■ in'io''tl?c ‘V k'll'jcn-savifragc. t7,r,;'o,,/,,„„a, watcr-cicada (M-a'tf'r-si.k,-i'dii), a. 

inio ini Jmiririiiiiiin, Mliiob .spreads on llio Mirfncc of iMialiimn 

wator-bre^ iMA'tor-brAk)/;;. A Mnvetc or w!;tc;CcarK <w^.7^:^Srm‘'^ watcr-clam (wA'IAr-klam). a. 

portatioii til* I'oiivcyaiirr bv i\n!**r. 


rijipli’. ('h’nro. 

Mneo n if ifrr Irr il 

Aboi' Hu* giildt'U grrvM 1. 

*71, Thr hrit'ik. 

water-breather (Mii'ii'r-t.ir''Tiici), a. Anv 

lir.iaoliiato Mliioli lircatlios nator liv means o'f 
gills. 

W.Tter-hridgC (Ma'ler-brij), a. A liri'-briilge 
wliii'li also forms ],arl of tlie Mater-space of a 
boiler, if ,1, m fri.m tin. r, It l< i-il|.-il n tin,,.:. 
Inc l.telce; it It Ins llli...|n. .• nl-.l,- nail l.-leii. It Is n 
iiililfflUii'r. .Nbn rnllvd 

Wiltcr-broso (wa'tcr-brn/), u. Bro-C miuh' of 
ni'utl and water (»nly. [Smtcji.] 

I’M d«.Hn fi’< r rnj fud) in« it, 

V. ‘ l ir ifrr or liitullii.k.Ul, 

V r t 1 m t rin' f.M Uurtir, To Jnftwi Sniitb. 

wntcr-huck (wiVt*T-biik). n, A wnlcr-nnlc- 
lopc. C‘-p*M*inlly a krdi, as ICxtfnis' f llijKtjiriftnniii, 
wliich alMitinds in hoiuM African louiaiuN, 
in rsyass.'i-land. Auollu'r Nvjiter-biicli is (‘trvi- 
niftra rniunca, Soo /.o/i, ami cats under Muy- 
yiiiy ami itayor, 

Atn'Uig ilif riitnltiiials b Ibcdnugi mils buIf.Tlo (Mnli.nlini 
ralfiT). th'- nvtrr lo hr Miiiit itiiih-udnilrrd glrnllt- 
tin* gnu. tbf pillrtb, Ua* irttfrr.burf. (<‘,.hn«). 

y.'i'r , .s., XLIH. 17J. 

water-buckler (M-a'ler-l,nk'ler), a. Same as 

wittrr^shii hi, 

Water-budgctfM-i'i'ter-biij’el), a. In /or., same 
as hitiii/il, L'. Also called doswr. 
water-buffalo (M-H'ti'-r-lnif'a-l,')), a. Si-e Iritlir. 
rntr. 

water-bug (wa'tl-r-bng), a. 1. Any Irn,. bug of 
tlic lieti rot, I eroii.s Sf'clion Iftfilrfu'itri^.’r or Cntp- 
locrriilii, ineinding lliose wliieli livi, lieniaitl, 


In tin’ IrniH>r(.tn( 

Um* I'nimthin I «r W* *\ b.t4 nnrh.tllr I iMlt.iul i„* 

IV. /*. /.’if, N» ufiitiii.ltiiMl to Mnniloln. \lll, 

2. T1m» ctindiiMting or conveying of unti-r fioin 
plai’i* to plan*. 

In rnrri.i m, i. 1i)M»to<* lm« U* t>uii iir| 

Mtirk.ifitrnlti-plprviin pljM pMm <,wbirhbHil 

Ifoin III.' bi’tlin.»liik».« bortv.nnilgnllb * ll)iliinn>I nt-*ul 
Um* hoio*' lo roiitnion i>< «» r. % /.'rjf , .\ .\i. 71 1. 

3, Mean'* of conveyance by water, colleelividv ; 
Vessels; boats. [Bare.] 

TIm' luMst iMtfrr-rnrrm'**' vns a«»t| ntiM»n»* tit*’ 

I!/jp{Iaio. wliM, 114 .‘'IralHi nUli, nonht fnll fi-m. iUjh ' in 
N'lli inaili- of cartlirtinnrr. Arbiit!,in>t. 

water-carrier (M-a'K-r-kar’i-er), n. Oni. Mini 
or timt Mbieli carries water; siieeifieailv, an 
nrrangemeni of wires or tlio liko on Ml/ieli n 
bneket of water, raised from u Melt, etc., may be 
eonvi-yoil wlierovor rei|iiired. ns to a lioiise. — 
Watcr-carrlcrn’ paralynln, inniluli <.t the aa,seal.s 
spiral n» r>i*. 

W.Ttcr-cartfwa'ier-kiirt), n, A cart carrying wa- 
ter for haloor for watering St rcetH, ganli-iiM, etc. 
I’er the Irtttrr pnrj'e'c tbn call iKafs a huge rn^k or lank 
rtintnlningoatrr, ahlcb. by n Inbr ut inbn jm r- 

b/rdlMl aUb b itprtiiklv<l <m O'S'Ib ami ntntts In 

jin ual iln-i fnnn rbliig, er Jii g'lnlt 10 to auicr jOnnt-, 

water-cask (wa'lcr-kask). a, A Ftrong light 
I'lisk Used for transporting drinking-wati‘r, 
Cspnclallv on hcu-goiiig ships. (Aunparc watt r- 
favh and hrrahrr. 

wator-castert (wu'ier-kasMcr), a. A pliysicimi 
wlio ]irofcsscd (o disrover tho dis’ens<‘s* of his 
jial lent shy “ cast iiig’* or c.xaiiHuing their nnn(‘; 
coTiiinnnly, a f|inick. 

Wm)U‘5 miirii In |>b}i<iekc null hrr imtrr-rnabr. 

llio surface of (ho water, aud belong to tlie Jo/.a rro/Mr, W<irkH(iG:u»). (A'nrf,*.) 

f:in.iIiesror;s/d/e,A-,,m„fr/id.'r A^/;.|-,/,7'.7;,/«vh water-cat ( wiVI. ■■r-kiiO, »i. Tlioimir.orOrienlnl 
mutiv, unit Amimro/.V. Roe tliose words, mid otter, 7-n/r(i imir, trniiHliitiiig u Miihiattiumme. 


the family Sjuauhithla 
cut iijidor Siunali/iii\. 
%Urf.trrut f-tbr f.tfnir r In WatCr-ClOCk (l\a'ter-klok) 
.\ I b p4)ilri. 
tin* Irium Ilf thi 


A bivalve of 
:i thorn-ovster. See 


A clep-.ytlni. 


r ifu/«Trb4*l. vhlclj jilnji'il iij>on KIiiIim 
nlglil »t it tlnirvljrn tlnyfuiiM not b* 
i. iw. /bfruri/, Ilbl. .Mu-^lc, 1. Mi 


n IIm> liiih 

\Yatcr-closot(Mi'i'trr-kIo?.'et), n. A privylmv- 
ing some eonlrivmieo for eiirrying olf tli’e dis- 
elmrges llironoli n wnslo-])ipe lieltnv liy ttie 
ngeney eif wnler. 

watcr-’cock (M-i’i'ler-kok), Tlie kora, (UtUi- 
nr.r rricfii/ti, a larg,' dark gallinnie of Intlia, 
(’I'vlon, .lava, and islmnls ejisiMiird.liornoil M itli 
n red eantnele on Ion of the Iietid. 

watcr-colly (Mn'ler-kol'iJ.n. ThoM-nlor-oif/.el, 
(’ittrlii't iiijttiilirtt\, [I’rov. Kng.] 
water-color (v.-a'ler-kurpr). It. 1. Painting, 
especially nrtislie )minlin'g, M'ith iiignienis for 
wliieli M’liter and not oil is used as a solvent. — 

2. A iiigmont nihi)ited or propansl for )mintiiig 
in tills motliod. 

.‘'Mim- Hue mbuir thnl may jilrao' tbc r^c 
tif llrklc rbangi Mrig4 nmj jwinr dl«vtnttvnt«’; . . . 

Ami JII \i r yrl ilhl in^um ctjuii m ant 
Ftivh fohnirs to bnpnlnt IiIm r.in*^C. 

1 lirii. IV., V. 1. 

M’nfrr.n luurf are P'>bl In fnnr fonn®, In rakr«, jn<!|ll?c<i, 
pm^, nmi tub*-’. Jfnttirrtini, llraphlr Art^, xxll. 

3. A painlingcxecnted by tln.s method, or with 
pigment.s of this kind. 

Till' Art Uiilirrios oiioncd c\i ry year, nml, bc*>|iles tbc 
Niitinual iIiiMiTy, tberr 4M'r< tbc Fuclcty of Itritbb Ar- 
Ibti. flic K\liIMti«*n «»f Il’nfrr O'b'urx, nml tlic Ilrltf«b In- 
ptitiilJiMi In Pall .MnM. M’. Hfumt, I’ifty Vearp Ago, p. 

Also used atfributivelv in nil senses. 
w«Ttor-colored (wa'Ier-kuHprd), a. Of tho 
color of water; liko water. [Rave.] 

The ether [Rort of cbcriyi, wlitcli lianga on tbc bmnch 
liko graj)' R, lx iratrr eolorffl ultbln, of n faintlsli sweet, 
nml greedily dexonred liy tbc small Mnls. 

/.Vrer/eg, Virginia, Iv. •j 12. 



water-coloring 


6841 


water-farming 


water-coloring (wa't6r-kul'''or-ing), II. The salad, and now very widely cultivated, See 
use of water-colors, or work executed in water- cress and Sasturtinm (with cut). The name is ex- 
colors or pigments of similar nature. [Trade tended to the genus — Ntpaliustre, a weedy species, being 
use. 3 called marsh or yellow water-cress^ or marsh-cress. 

The Dutch and rose pinks are sometimes used, but they Wator-crOW (wa't6r-kr6), n. 1. The common 
cannot be relied upon in xvater-coloiiring. European coot, Fulwa atra: from its t^lacKisli 

Paper-hanger, X). iQ. plumage. [Local, Eng.] — 2. The water-ouzel, 



The wood-i climb up boldly aloncr the Uill«(de% over- 
phad'iu ing every little dingle niul uatercontifc. 

Cit'Ucie, Geol. Sketches, iil. 

2. A channel or canal made for tlio convoyanco 
of water, or serving for conveyance by water. 

Who hath divided a u‘aic^ccnlr,‘^^ for the overflow lug of 
waters. Jo!) xx.\viii. 25. 

Seoul ing the a'fiter-conrseA thorough tho cities ; 

A fin*' periphrasis of a kenncl-raker. 

FleU Uer{and another ?), Prophetess, iii. 1. 

3. In 7«ir, a stream of water, ustially flowing in 
a definite channel having a bed mid sides or 
banks, and usually discharging itself into some 
other stream or bodj' of water. Bigelow. The 
condition of hfdng occasionally dry docs not deprive it of 
the character of a watercourse; but occasional lions of 
water caused by unusual rains, or melting of snow, and 
following a channel which I** usually dry, do not consti- 
tute a watorcoui-se. The owner of a watercourse Jins, 
Avithin cerlaln limits, a right to have It How substantially 
unimpaired by the owners above and beloiv. A grant of 
a xcat/’rcoitrfic may menu a grant of (1) the easemetJt or 
the rlulit to tlio riinniiur of Avjiter; (2) tlic clianuel which 
c*intalns the wat( i, the pipe, or drain ; or (3) the land over 
vhif’li the uaterllow.s. George Jessel, ifa-ster of tho Hulls. 

water-cow (wu'tui’-kou), n. Tho common do- 
racstic Itulitni hnffuln, Jins hiibahis ov Jliibnlns 
biiffriiis ; tlic Wilt <>r-1)uffiilo : so called by Kii'-lisli 
rcsidHiils ill transliitiiig ,a Chine.so mime, from 
the haliit il liiisof seeking the water lo e,--<iipe 
the annoyanee of inseets. It Ib not n (li.tiiict 
Bperits. Tiie tJamc habit is strongly marked in the African 
or Cape Inilfabi, IL cajTer, and may he obserA’ed of domes- 
tic cattle anywhere. .See cuU under hniTalo. 

water-cracker (wa'ter-krak'C'r), n. 1. A wa- 
ter-biscuit. — 2. A Piinee Rupert’s drop. Seo 
dclonntiiii/ bulb, under dcloiuitiiiy. 

A water cracker, as they {Prince llupert’s drops] are 
called in the factor)’. Set. Amer., N. 8., LVl. 181. 

water-craft (wa't6r-kraft), n. Vessels and 
boats plying on water. 

water-crake (wa'tir-kriik), 11 . 1. Tho common 
spotted erako of Europe, Forznnn viariictt/i: 
distinguished from tho Vind-crahc, Crex prii- 
tensis . — 2. The water-rail, Jlallus aquaticus. 
MonUiqu. — Sf. Tho water-ouzel: a misnomer. 
WiUuqlibii ; Jtay. [Local, Eng.] 

water-crane (wii't6r-kran), n. 1. An appara- 
tus for supplying water from an elevated tank, 
as to the tender of a locomotive. — 2. A crane 
operated by hydraulic power. 

water-cress (wil'tfir-kres), n. [< ME. wutcr- 
kresse, watyrcrcssc, loaicrkirs; < water -f cress.'] 
A creeping herb of springs and streams, Nastur- 
tium officinale, from antiquity used as a spring 


Chinese W.^ter-deer iHydrofotts httrmis). 

nidi protrusive H))per cnniiics In the male ; hut some tecli- 
ideal characters cause it to tall lii onother genus. 

2. TIio Africiiu watcr-chovrotain. This is a 
traguloid, quite difforont from the foregoing, 
water-deerlet (wa'ttr-der'let), n. The African 
wator-ohovrotain. 

water-devil (wii'ter-dov'l), «. 1. The larva or 
grub of various aquatic insects, ns of tho genus 
JJydrojildliis. II. piecus is a common British 
spooics. — 2. Thodobsouorhellgrammitc. Soo 
Corydalus, and cut under sjnawicr. [U. S.] 
water-dock {wa't6r-dok), «. A tall dock, Ilii- 
iiici ITi/drolapntliiim, of temperate Europe and 
Asia. Also called /lorsc- or ica/cr-sorrch Jt.ni/ua- 
tints also appears under this name, Tlio great or Auicri- 
can water-dock is IL Pritanntca (/». orhiculaUis). 

water-doctor (wfi't6r-dok^tor)t 4. 1 . A bydvop- 
jitliist. [CoHoq.] — 2. Ono of a former school 
of medical ]>ractitioners tho membors of ■which 
l)rotended tliat all diseases could bo diagnosti- 
cated by simple inspection of the mine, 
water-dog (wa'tC*r-dog), v. 1. A dog accus- 
tomed to or delighting in tho water, or trained 
to go into tho water in punsuit. of game, as a wn- 
ler-spaniel. — 2. Ono of various kinds of largo 
salamanders ; a mud-piip])y. See (trolotl, Mcno- 
pouKt, and cut under hclibcndcr. Also ivaier- 
gitpjtff. — 3, A small, irregular, fioniing cloud 
in a rainy season, supposed to indicate rain. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotcli.] 

Witfcr-tliujs, . . . dnrkcloudstliatsccm to travel through 
the sur by themselves, mid iiidicnte a storm, nnlllwell 
makes them identical with mnres-tails, but they uro dis- 
tinct tilings ill Surrey IniiKiia^u. 

G. L. Gower, Siin ey iToviiiciallsm8(Eiig. Dial. Soc.). 

4. A sailor, especially an old sailor; a Scalt; 
one thorougiilj' accustomed to life in and on tho 
water. [C'olloq.] 

Thf Sandwich iRlanders .are complete xvater-dogs, and 
therefore very good in boating. 

It. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Sluat, p. Of. 

water-dragon (wa'ter-drag'on), «. An old 
name of the water-arum, Valia palustris, also 
assigned to Valtha palustris, perhaps by con- 
fusion of tbe Latin names. Jlrittcn and Uidland. 
water-drain (wa't6r-dran), n. A drain or ebau- 
nol through wliicli water may run. 
water-drainage (wa't6r-dra''nrij), «. The drain- 
ing off of water. 

water-dressing (wA,'t6r-dro3'’ing), n. The con- 
stant application of water to a wound, by im- 
mersion, irrigation, or compresses. 


water-drinkt (wa'ter-dringk), n. [< ME. water- 
drincli ; < water -1- drink.] A drink of water. 

Alls Iff thu drunnke waterrdrinech. 

Ormulum (ed. White), 1. 14482. 

water-drinker (wa'ter-dring"ker), n. [< ME. 
water dri/nkare; < water -i- drinker.] 1. A 
drinker of water. 

Ifaler drynkarc. Aquebibus. Prompt. Parv., p, 518. 
2. An advocate of abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors ; a prohibitionist. [Colloq.] 
water-drip (wa't6r-drip), n. A pan or recep- 
tacle to receive tbe waste water from a water- 
cooler. Car-Builder’s Diet. 
water-drop (wa'ter-drop), n. A drop of water; 
specifically, a tear. 

Let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks ! ShaJe., Lear, ii. 4. 280. 

water-dropper (wa't6r-drop'''er), «. A contri- 
vance devised by Sir William Thomson, and 
used particularly in the measurement of the 
electrical potential of the atmosphere. It con- 
sists of an insulated metallic cylinder containing water, 
with a projecting nozle, from which the water is allowed 
to drop freely. Each drop carries with it a small charge, 
and finally the spout and connecting-rod gain the poten- 
tial of the air ; this may then be measured by a quadrant 
electrometer, 

water-dropwort (wa,'t6r-drop'''wfert), n. The 
umbelliferous plant QSnantlie fistnlosa, or any 
plant of that genus. The hemlock water-drop- 
wort is tbe highly poisonous (E. crocata. 
water-dust (wa't6r-dust), n. A collective name 
for the extremely minute droplets or particles of 
water which compose clouds and haze. [Rare.] 
water-eagle (wfi'ter-e"gl), n. The fish-hawk 
or osprey. [Rare.] 

watered (wa'tferd), a. Marked with or exhibit- 
ing waved linos or bands bearing some resem- 
blance to those which might be produced by 
tbe action of water. Also iraredf.— Watered silk, 
Bilk upon wliich a wave-like anil changeable pattern has 
been produced by moistening and pressure. The name is 
sometimes restricted to material of which the pattern is 
confined to parallel lines, as distinguished from moire an- 
tique. See moire and moirit. 

water-elder (wa't6r-el''''d6r), n. The guelder- 
rose, 'Viburnum Opuliis. 

water-elephant (wa't6r-eRf-fant), n. The hip- 
popotamus or river-horse, 
water-elevator (wa't6r-eRq-vfi,-tqr), n. 1. 
Any device for raising buckets in wells, or foi' 
lifting water to a higher level for purposes of 
irrigation, etc. — 2. A lift or elevator in which 
tho operating force is the weight or pressure of 
water; a hydraulic elevator, 
water-elm (wa't6r-elm), n. The common white 
elm, Ulmus Americana. 

water-engine (wa'tfer-en*' 3 in), n. An engine to 
raise water; also, an engine propelled by water, 
waterer (wa't6r-6r), il. 1. One who waters, in 
any sense of the word : as, a stock-wnfcrcr. 

Neitlier the planter nor tlie watercr have any power to 
make it [religion] t.ake root and grow in your liearts. 

Locke, Paraphrase on 1 Cor. iii. 7. 
2. That with which one waters; a vessel, uten- 
sil, or other ooutrivanco for sprinkling water 
on plants, watering animals, etc. 
water-eringo (wfi,'tcr-e-ring''go), n. A plant, 
Eripigium yucatfoUum' {IS. aquaticum), other- 
wise called button-snakcront. See Eryngium. 
water-ermine (wfi't6r-er‘'min), «. A British 
tiger-moth, Spilosoma urticrc, chiefly white and 
yellow marked with black. [Eng.] 
water-extractor (wa't6r-ekB-trak‘*’tqr), II. In 
dyeing, a rotatory apparatus for freeing dyed 
goods from water by tho action of centrifugal 
force. 

waterfall (wfi't6r-fal), n. [= D. waterval = G. 
wasscrfall (of. Sw. Vattenfall, Dun. vandf aid)] as 
water -b fall.] 1 . A steep fall or flow of water 
from a height; a cascade; a cataract. 

Down shower the gambolliiiff xcaterjalls. 

Tennyson, Sea-Fairies. 

2. A neck-tie or scarf with long drooping ends. 
[Colloq.] 

He was suddenly confronted in the walk by Benjamin, 
tho Jew money-lender, smoking a cigar, and dressed in a 
gaudy-figured satin waistcoat and waterfall of the same 
material. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. iii. 

3. A chignon. [Colloq.] 

The brown silk net, which slie had supposed thoroughly 
trustworthy, had given way all at once into a great hole 
under the xvaterfall, and the soft hair would fret itself 
through and threaten to stray untidily. 

Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, iii. 

water-farming (wri'tOr-fiir'ming), n. 'The cul- 
tivation of jilants growing in water. 

A few miles a))ay. the native lotus grows luxuriantly, 
a relic, it is believed, of Indian water-farming. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 850. 




water-feather 

water-feather, water-featherfoil (wa'ter- 
feTii'tr, -foTH'’;‘r-foil), a. The featherfoil or 
ivalcr-violet JTotlonia, especially the British 
sjiecicB II. jialiistris: so named from its finely 
ilissected immersed leaves, 
water-feimel (wii'ter-fen'el), ». One of the 
v;iter-dropworts, (Enanthc PlicUrrnrlriiim. 
water-fem (va'tf'r-ft-rn), 1. A fern of the 
(,'011118 O.nnuiHla; specifically, O. rcgaU ‘!. — 2. A 
lilaiit of the order Miirsilcarar. 
water-fight (wa'ttr-fit), «. A naval battle. 
[Hare.] 

Ciesar . . . awaits at anchor the comina of his iviiolc 
fleet, mean wliilewith liis leaatta and trihiins eunsnltiii!:, 
and (living order to titt ali tilings for n liat niigiit liniip’ii 
ill siicli a various and floating water-finhl as nas to lie cv- 
pected. Miltrni, Ilist. rng., ii. 

water-figwort (rva't{'r-fi(;‘’vvert), n. The com- 
mon European figwort, Scroj)hukiria vodosa. 
water-filter (tva'ter-fil' tfcr), Ji. An appliance 
for filtering tvater; a filter — Water-filter nut. 
Same as clearing-nut. 

water-finder (vva'ter-fin‘'der), 11. One vrlio 
practises rhahdomancy, or uses the divining- 
rod to discover tvater; a. hletonist. 
water-fire(tva'ter-fir),ii. [Tr. of a Tamil name.] 
A low weed, Jlrrgia ammanninidcs of the JLIali- 
iKtcac, found in rice-fields and marshy grounds 
in the tropical Old tVorld. The name alludes 
to a supposed acridity. 

water-flag (wa'ter-flag), )i. The yellow flag, 
fris Pscudacorus. Also called yellow iris and 
Jlowcr-dc-liicc. 

water-flannel (wa'ter-flan‘'''el), 11. A felt-like 
substance composed of the matted filaments of 
some conferva or similar alga which multiplies 
ill submerged meadows, and is deposited by the 
retiring waters. 

water-flaxseed (wa't6r-flaks’'sed), ii. The 
larger duckweed, Zomna polyrhiza: so called 
from the shape and minute size of the fronds, 
water-flea (wa'ter-fle), ii. One of numerous 
small or minute crustaceans which skip about 
in the water like fleas, as Zcqihnia pulcx; any 
branchiopod. See Daphniidic, Cladoccra, Cy- 
clops. 

water-float (wa'tfer-flot), n. A float placed in 
a boiler, cistern, etc., to control a valve, 
water-flood (wa'ter-flud), II. [< ME. watorjlod, 
< AS. wietcrjlod; as water -I- flood.'i A flood of 
water ; an inundation. 

Lot not the waterflood overflow me. Ts. Ixix. 15. 

In the moneth of liny, namely on the 2d day, came downe 
great water floode, by reason of sodaine showres of haile 
and raine. Stow, Annals, p. 708. 

water-flounder (wa'ter-floun''''d6r),ii. The sand- 
flounder. [Local, U. S.] 
waterflow (wa'ter-flo), ii. A flow or current of 
water; the amount of water flowing. 

The work concludes with articles on the cost of hy. 
draulic power, and upon meters for measuring uaterfloxo. 

tVestminster Jier., CXXVIII. 247. 

water-flowing (wa'ter-fld"ing), «. Flowing 
like water; streaming. [Rare.] 

My mercy dried their water-floxcing tears. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 8. 43. 

water-fly(wa'ter-fli),)i. 1. Some winged aquatic 
insect ; specifically, a member of the family Per- 
lidce; astone-fly. — 2. A source of petty .annoy- 
ance ; an insignificant but troublesome person 
or thing. [Rare.] 

How tiie poor worid is pestered with sucii xcateiflies, 
diminutives of iiatnre ! Shak., T. and C., v. 1. 3S. 

water-foot (wa'ter-fut), II. One of the ambu- 
laeral pedicels of an echiuoderm; a tube-foot, 
water-fowl (wtl'ter-foul), n. [< ME. watyr 
foul; < water + /oitP.] 1. Same as water- 
birds. — 2. In a restricted sense, swimming 
birds, especially those which, as the Anscrcs, 
are used for food or for any reason engage the 
attention of sportsmen. . 

water-foxt (wa'ter-foks), n. The carp, Cyprinus 
carpio : so called from its supposed cunning. 

I. IVnlton. Compare watcr-sliccp. 
water-frame (wa'ter-fram), II. The original 
spinning-frame invented by Arkwright, which 
was driven by water-power (whence the name). 
Otherwise called throstle and throstle-frame. 
See cut in next column, 
water-fright (wa'ter-frit), JI. Hydrophobia, 
water-fringe (wa'ter-frinj), II. See Limiian- 
thcmiim. 

water-furrow (W!i'ter-fur'''6), n. [< ME. watcr- 
forowe, walcrfoorc; iwalcr +furrow.'\ Li agri., 
a deep furrow made for conducting water from 
ground and keeping it djy; an open drain. 

Water/oroxx-e, in londe. Elicus, sulcus. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 518. 
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■water-furrow (wa'ter-fur^o), v. t. [< watcr^ 
furroWy w.] To plo'w or open water-furrows in ; 
drain "by means of water-furrows. 

Seed husbandly sowen, ualer-fttrrow thy ground, 
That rain wlien itcometh n»ay run away round. 

Tusser, October’s Uusbamlry, st. 7. 
water-^age (wa'ter-gaj), «. l. Any device for 
indicating the height of water in a reservoir, 
tank, boiler, or other vessel. 

The most common form is a glass 
tube placed on the front of a boiler, 
and connected at the top with a pipe 
opening into the steam*space above 
the water and below with a pipe open- 
ing into the water in the boiler. Tlie 
water and steam fill the tube and in- 
dicate the height of the water in the 
boiler. See gage-coeJe. Also called 
water-indicator. 

2. A wall or bank to restrain 
or bold back water, 
water-gall (wa'ter-gal), JI. 

[Also dial, watcr-gcal, watcr- 
gidl; = 6. wasscr-gallc, a cav- 
ity in tbe earth made hy a 
toiTent, a hog, quagmire, < 
wasscr, water, -1- gallc, seen 
also iu G. rcgcn-gallc, an im- 
perfect rainbow, end or frag- JacefirSw/rcoS; 
ment of a rainbow, an oxeye, communicatinc with 
water-gaU, weather-gaU, ap- 
par. in orig. like Icel. galli, a 
defect, flaw, hence a barren spot: see gall-.J 

1. A cavity made in the earth by a toivont of 
water. Imp. Diet. — 2. An appearance in the 
sky regarded as presaging the approach of 
rain; a rainbow-colored spot; an imperfectly 
formed or a secondary rainbow. Also called 
weather-gall. 

And round about her tear-distained eye 
nine circles stream’d, like rainbows in the sky ; 
Tliese veater-gaUif in her dim element 
Foretell j^w storms. Shak,, Lucrece, 1. 1538. 

Their reason is hut a low, obscure, and imperfect shadow 
thereof, os the water-gall is of the rain-how. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of JIankind, p. 50. 

I am told a second rainbow above the first is called in 
the Isle of Wight a watergeal. 

Halliwell (under water-dogs). 

water-gangt (wa'ter-gang), JI. A treneb or 
course for convoj'ing a stream of water; a mill- 
race. Jamieson. [Obsolete or Scoteb.] 
water-gap (wa'ter-gap), n. See gup, 2. 
water-gas (wa'ter-gas), ji. A gas, non-luminous 
in its pm’e form, derived in part from the de- 
composition of steam. The apparatus for making it 
consists of a furnace for aiitlwacite coal or other fuel, con- 
nected at the top with a tower filled with loose brick and 
called a regenerator. The products of combustion pass 
through the regenerator, and raise it to a white heat. 
Steam is then admitted below the furnace, and, passing 
upward through the fire and through the regenerator, is 
decomposed. Wliile the steam is passing the furnace, 
eitliercoal reduced to dust or crude naphtha is allowed to 
fall through the ascending steam over the fire. Compli- 
cated chemical reactions take place, the result being the 
formation of quantities of fixed gas. There are also 
other methods closely allied to this. By one process the 
non-luminous gas is ahenvai'd enriched by tbe addition 
of a hydrocarbon, as petroleum or naphtha. Water-gas is 
commonly thus treated, and used as an illuminating gas; 
but it is also used, in its non-luminous form, as a heating 
gas for cooking and other purposes. 

water-gate (wu'ter-gat), «. [ME. waiergaie; 
< woier + gaic^.'] 1. A gateway tliroiiglivrhicli 
water passes, or a gate by wliich it may be ex- 
cluded or confined ; a flood-gate. 

Fro heven, oute of the tcatirgaiiSf 
The reyny storme felle doun nlgatis. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., iii. 

2. A gate by which access is gained to a river, 
fountain, well, or other body or supply of water. 


water-hammer 

And nt the fountain pito . . . they went up )iy the 
st.airs of the city of H.avid, nt the golnp np of the « all, 
aliove tlie liouse of David, even unto tlic water gate east- 
ward. ' Xeh. xii. 37. 

.4s tliey reached the xcater-gate, the rain had ceased for 
a time, and a nleam of eimliglit shone upon theriver, and 
rested on the Queen’s barge ns it approached. 

J. II. ShoTthoxxsc, .lolin Inciesant, iv. 

3. A water-pluw or valve. E. JI. Knight. 
water-gavel (wa'ter-gav'cl), n. Ill Kng. law, 
a rent paid for fisbing or any other benefit . 
derived from a river. 

water-germander (wa'ter-jer-man'der), JI. A 
plant, Tcncriiim Scordiiini. 
water-gilder (wii'tOr-giKder), n. One who 
practises tbe art of water-gilding, 
water-aiding (wa'ter-gil'-ding), II. Same as 
wash-gilding. 

water-gillyflower (wa'tfcr-jil'i-flou-ir), ji. The 
water-violet, Hottonia palustris. 
water-gladiole (wa'ttr-glad'i-61), ji. See flow- 
ering rush (under riishi). 
water-glass (wa'ter-glas). It. 1. A water-clock 
or clepsydra. 

Full time of defence measured hy the water-glass. 

Grote, Hist. Greece, ii. 72. 

2. An instrument for making observations be- 
neath the surface of water, consisting of a tube 
with a glass bottom ; a water-telescope. 

Witli a water-glass over the side, you look down on the 
bright nn’ay ,of flslies, wliose every movement you can 
note. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 180. 

3. Same as soluble glass (which see, under 
glass). 

Water-glass painting may he explained . . . very* briefly. 
It is simply water-colour on dry plaster, fl.xcd afterwards 
witli a solution of flint applied to it in spray as the solu- 
tion of gum-lac is applied to a charcoal drawing. 

Ilamerton, Grapliic Arts, p. 23(J. 

water-gluet (wa'tcr-glo), ji. Waterproof glue. 
The strings [of hows] being made of verie good hempe, 
witli a kinde oi waterglexce to resist wet and moysture. 

Sir J. Simjth, quoted in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 64. 

water-god (wa'ter-god), ji. In myth., a deity 
that presides over the waters, or over some 
particular body, stream, or fountain of water, 
water-grampus (wa't6r-gram''''pns), n. Same 
as grampus, 4. 

water-grass (wa't6r-gras), JI. 1. The manna- 
grass, Glyccria Jlitiiaiis. [Fishermen’s name.] 
— 2. A very succulent grass, Paspalum licvc. 
[SouthernU. S.] — 3. The water-cress, A’osfiij'- 
tiuni officinale. [Ireland.] — 4. Species of £3111'- 
setiim'. — 5. The velvet-gi'ass, Jlolcus. Britten 
and JBiolland. [Prov. Eng.] 
water-gruel (wfi'ter-grii'el), JI. Gruel made 
of water and meal, flour, etc., and eaten with- 
out milk; thin or weak gruel. 

I could eat water-gruel with tliee a montli for this jest, 
my dear rogue. R. Jonson, Cynthia’s Itevels, ii. 1. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the Strengtli of Wnter-Gruell 

Prior, Alma, iii. 

water-guard (wu'ter-gilrd), ji. A river or har- 
bor police; customs officers detailed to watch 
ships in order to prevent smuggling or other 
violations of law. 

water-gull (wa'ter-gul), JI. A dialectal form 
of water-gall. 

water-gum (wa'tcr-gum), n. A small tree of 
New South Wales, Tristania ncriifolia, the tim- 
ber of which is close-grained and clastic, and 
valuable for boat-building, 
water-gut (wa'ter-gut), JiT An alga of tbe genus 
Viva, natural order Vlvaccm. ’j’lie most general 
form, U. enteromorpha, var. inteatinalis, occuis in fresh ns 
well as salt water, U. enteromorpha, var. covipiresKa, being 
the more common on tidal rocks. "When floating in the 
water these plants very much resemble the intestines of 
an animal (whence the name), 
water-hairgrass (wa'ter-har"gi’iis), II. A grass, 
Vatabrosa aquatica, gi'owing in sliallow water, 
widely in the nortli temperate zone, having 
a panicle with many half-whorls of slender 
branches. Also watcr-whorlgrass. 
water-hammer (wfi'ter-ham'''er), ji. 1. The 
concussion of a moving volume of water in a 
pipe or passage, caused hy sudden stoppage of 
flow, as by the abrupt closing of a faucet. — 2. 
The noise, resembling a blow of a hammer, 
caused hy the presence of water iu a steam- 
pipe when live steam is passed through it. — 

3. A philosophical toy consisting of a hermeti- 
cally sealed tube from which the air has been 
exhausted and which contains some water, it 
is so called because the water strikes against the tube 
with a noise similar to tliat of a hammer, there being no 
air to impede its motion. 

4. A metal hammer heated in a flame or in boil- 
ing "water. Tapping the skin with this hammer for a 
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few seconds will cause a blister. It is used as a counter- 
irritant or a mild cautery. 

water-hare (w^'ter-iiar), n. 1. Tlio water- 
rabhit. See cut under swamp-hare , — 2. The 
spotted eavy, orpaca, Ccclogenys paca. 
water-haze (wa'ter-haz), n. Haze composed 
of walcr-particles, as distinguished from haze 
eniisistiug mainly of particles of dust and or- 
ganic matter. See haze^, 
water-heater (wa'ter-he''''t6r), n, A heating- 
appfiratus which performs its functions by the 
:'ire!n*y of hot water. 

water-hemlock (M’a."t^r-hem''''lok).)i. 1. See Ci- 
mto . — 2. The hemlock water-dropwort, O^nav- 
(}.r a-ornta, otherwise called dcatl-tongue ; also 

02. I'lfUmid-iKm, distinguished ns line-leafed 

trrif r~h^ivloc]', 

water-hemp ('^ a 'ter-hemp), Ji. 1. H^Qhrmp.— 
2. The le inp-j^giiraon}', Eupatorinin ainuahi- 
itt‘ ni. 

water-hen Cwri'ler-heu), «. Some aquatic bird 

Ukej]p(l a hen. (a) The moor-hen or gfilUmik* of 
(ire.it Britain, GalUnula chlorapus. (/>) Tlie Aiiiericau 
coot. /’e'lVn arnericana. [JIassacliusetta.] (e) An Austra- 
lian bird of tile rail family and genus Tribouyx. Sec cut 
undrr I’nV-oni/x, and compare uatcr-coclc . — Spotted wa- 
ter-hen. S:xmt hjjottcd rail. Sec rail*. (.Local, Eng.] 
water-hickory (wa't6r-hik''o-ri), v. Same as 
fnftcr pecan (which see, under a)* 
water-hoarhound (wa't(:‘r-hor’'hound), n. A 
pljujt of the genus Lyeopvs, c\i\ei\y L. Europreus. 
water-hog (wjVter-hog), it. 1. The African 
river-hog, Potninoehfrnts penicillatus. Sec cut 
muli^Y J'ofamoclicn'u^t . — 2. The South American 
capibara. Ihjdrnchccrus capihara. Also called 
taints': hippopotamus and short-nosed tapir. 
water-hole (wa'ter-hol), w. A hole or hollow 
where water collects, in Australia, a small natural 
or artilldal reservoir; in South Africa, a natural i»ool, or 
water-pool, Thi<i word is chiclly used in An.straHn, where 
it mean.’i n small pond or pool of nater, and especially 
such as arc tilled ilurins tlie rainy sca.son ami dry up when 
that ceases, or soon after, 

Jn the dr>’ weather, as the small lagoons and irotcr- 
hole* scattered all over the country (Australia] get low 
an<l dried up, large numbers of . . . wild ducks congre- 
gate on the big huroon in front of Mount Spencer station. 

II. F. Hatton, Advance Australia, p. 8S. 
Wo have been drafting close hero ^ at thoono-cyed 
watcrholr. Mrr. Cittnpt»'H Prat’d, The Ilead-Statlon, p. 84. 

waterhole (wn'tOr-hdl), r. ; pvot. and pp. 
xfiiUrhoU d, ppr. iratcrholing. {_<. water-hole, n.'] 
In coff’tt-rultit'afion. See the (piotation. 

A tlihd operation is called “trenching," or wyjfer/iof- 
inp. Tb'* trf*ncb'*i are made across the slope, and . . , 
the liolea an* left open to act as catch-drains, and as re- 
ceptaclts for wa-h, uceds, pruniiigs, and other vegetable 
raatten-. Spom' Enq/c. I. G93. 

water-horse (wri'tev-b6rs), II. Same ns /lorsc- 

jjUc. 

water-horsetail (wa'ter-hors'tul), ti. A plant 
of tln< f;ciin« Chara. 

water-houset (wn'ter-hous), n. A house or 
dwellin'; upon the water; a ship. 

The thing by her commanded Is to see Dover’s dread- 
ful cliff; pusBing, in a poor ivaicr-hoxtse, the dangers of 
the merolcBs cliannel 'twist that and Calais, flve long 
hours’ sail, >tith three poor weeks’ victuals. 

Ih'axt. and FI., Scornful Lady, i. 1. 

water-hyssop (wa'tcr-liis'^op), n, HQQlTcrpcstis. 
water-ice (wu'tAr-Is), 1 \.' A preparation of 
wnt<-r and sugar, flavored and frozen ; a sher- 
bet. 

water-inch (w;i'tf*r-inch), n. In hydraul., a 
mouHiirc of water equal to the quantity dis- 
charged in “4 lioiirs through a circularopeniiig 
of 1 inch diameter loading from a resorN'oir, 
under the Imist jiressiire — that is, when the wa- 
fer i.K only so liigli as just to cover the orifice. 
This quantity very nearly 500 cubic feet, 
water-indicator (wVi't6r-in^di-ka-tqr), n. A 
device for indicating the weight of "water in a 
boiler or a tank, or for giving an alarm by per- 
mitting steam to escape, sounding a whistle, 
etc., when the water falls below a certain level ; 
a water-gago. 

wateriness (wji't(!r-i-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing watery. Arhuihnot. 
watering (wiVter-ing), n. [< late ME. watrynge, 
watringc (= MLG. waicringe = MHG. wezzer- 
ungr, G. wdsscrung); verbal n. of water, v."] 1. 
The act of ontf who waters, in any sense. 

Doth not tacli one of you on the sabbath loose Ills ox or 
his aB3 from the stall, and lead him away to ivatprinyf 

Luke xili. 113. 

Tlic clouds aie for the icatering of the earth. 

liacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 108. 

Specifically — 2. The art or process of giving 
to the surface of anything a wavc-liko or veincfl 
appearance of somewhat ornamental elTeet; 
also, the marking so produced. Compare water, 
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V. t, 3, and watered silk (under watered ). — 3. 
A watering-place: as, ^Hhe watery ng of Seint 
Thomas” (better known as St. Thomas a Water- 
ings), Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 826. — 4. In 
Jlax-manuf, same as retting, 1 .— Watering of the 
mouth, an abundant secretion of saliva excited, through 
a refle.x nervous influence, by the suggestion, smell, or 
sight of appetizing food. 

watering-call (wa'ter-ing-kal), n. Milit., a call 
or sound of a tmmpet on which cavalry assem- 
ble to water their horses, 
watering-can (wa't6r-ing-kan), n. Same as 
xeaicring-pot. 

watering-cart (wa't6r-ing-kart), «. 1. A bar- 
rel or cistern mounted on wheels, used for wa- 
tering plants. Various .sjiccial forms are made, as one 
for wateiing plants in drills, the ivater escaping through 
])erforatrd pipes set at the proper distances apart. 

2. A large tank, of whatever form, mounted on 
a wagon-body, used for watering streets, 
watering-house (wa't^r-ing-hous), «. A house 
or tavern where water is obtained for cab- 
horses, etc. Compare waterman, 2. 

C.'irrlaces . . . roll swiftly by; watcmien, . . . wliohavo 
been shouting and rushing about for the Inst two houis, 
retire to their vatering-houseii, to solace themselves with 
the cre.'itnro comforts of pipes and p»irl. 

Vickens, Sketches, Scenes, ii. 


watering-place (wa't^r-iug-plas), n. [< ME. 
wttfrynge-place; (.watering -i- place.'] 1. Aplace 
where water may be obtained, as for drinking, 
for watering cattle, or for snpplj’iiig ships. 

Watrynge Place, where beestys byn watoryd. 

]*ronipt. J*arv., p. 518. 

The force will have to trust to known ivatering-places 
wlierc there arc wells. 

Col. Farquhar, In E. Saitoriiis’s In the Soudan, p. 50. 
2. Espociallj', a place of resort for a particu- 
lar kind of water, as mineral water; a well, 
spring, town, etc., famous for its waters; iu 
later use, a bathing-place; a seaside resort; 
loosely, any summer resort. 

Tlio dlscoverj'of a saline spring . . . suggested to a too 
constnictlve brain the possibility of turning Treby Magna 
into a fashionable xeatering-jylace. 

George EUot, Folk Ilolt, lii. 

The term (itrtfcnX'^-pfuw^l was imtnrally extended to 
Inclmle pl.accs resorted to for sea bathing, aiul sometimes, 
ns at Scarborough, the visltoi-s could eltberlmvc the bene- 
fit of the Bpa ortho salt w.itcr, that famous ivateringplace 
Inivlng both of these attractions. 

A*, and Q., 7th scr.,VH. 378. 
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watering-pot (wu'ter-ing-pot), II. 1. A vessel, 
usually a somewhat tall can, most often of cy- 
lindrical section, sometimes oval, with a long 
spout springing from near tho base, used for wa- 
tering plants and 'for other similar purposes, ns 
sprinkling sidewalks. The spent is gencmlly httcil 
ulth a rose, often movable, for dlstrilmtlng the water in a 
number of tine streams. It is u«iial]yiim(]cof tln-])1ateor 
galvanized sheet-iron, and is intended to be managed by 
hand. Also called watering-can. 

2. In conch., any species of tho genus Asper- 
gilliim, as A. ragiinfcrinii. Tlicso nro true lUvalves 
of the family Gantrochitnulic (or TtlbicotuIiT). not ilis- 
tantly relatcii to the teredos, niml 
nil bore into hnnl substances. TIic 
valves proper arc very small In 
comparison with the long hard tube 
with which they are soldered, 'flic 
species named has this tube cylin- 
drical and clubbed or knobbed at 
botli ends, wJtlj one end closed by 
.a perforated plate, the whole for- 
mation suggesting the Rprinklcr 
of a wntcriiig-pot. It Inlmidts the 
Red Sea, and other species of As- 
jicrgillum arc found In IiMlo-l’acillc 
wateis. Also c.allcd watcriug-jtof 
shell. 

watering-trough (wu ' tcr- 
iiig-trof), 71. A trougli' in 
wliieli water is providtul for 
domestic animals. 

water-injector ( wfi ' u»r- in- 
jok'^tpr), n. Sec injector. 

watefish (wfi't6r-isli), a. 

[Formerly also watrish; < 

ME. *watcrish, < AS. Wictcr- 
isc; as water + -isIO.] 1. 

Abounding in or containing 
water ; sprinkled, moistened, 
or diluted with water; wa- 
tery; aqueous. 

Frost is wheresoever is any waterish humour, ns is In all 
woods, either more or less ; and you know that all things 
frozen and icy will rather break than bend. 

Ascham, Toxophiltib (cd. 18GI), p. 115. 


r\< .■'"•si 

WatcrJng-pot (As/ir- 

one hairnntur.nl size, a, 
the iMlr of small valves 


Not all the dukc.s of waterish liurgmidy 
Can buy this unprized picciouH maid of me. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1, 201. 


2. Consisting mainly of water; hence, thin; 
weak; poor. 

Such nice and waterish diet. Shak., Otlicllo, fli. 8. 15. 

3. Juicy; succulent. [Rare.] 


The Summer 

Invited my then ranging eies to look on 
Large fields of ripen’d corn, presenting trifles 
Of waterish pettiu dainties. 

Deickcr and Ford, Sun’s Darling, iv. 

4. Pertaining to water, or having something of 
its characters; insipid; as, mvaterish color or 
feel. 

Some [flowers] of a sad or darke greene, some icatrishe, 
blunkette, gray, grassie, hoarie, and Leeke coloured. 

'Touchstone of Complexions, p. 100. 

Of watrish taste, the flesh not firme, like English beefe. 

UakluyVs Voyages, I. 38(3. 

waterishness (wa't^r-ish-nes), n. The state or 
character of being waterish. 

IVaierishness, whicli is like the scrosity of our blood. 

Floyer. 

water-jacket (wa'ter-jak'''et), n. A casing con- 
taining water placed about something to keep 
it cool, or otherwise regulate its temperature. 
Compare water-mantle and watcr-hox. 

water-joint (wa'tSr-joint), ??. A joint through 
which water will not leak, as in the framework 
of a water-gate, the junction of two water-pipes, 
the gates of canal-locks, etc. 

water-junket (wri'ter-jung'''ket), n. The com-- 
mon sandpiper of Great Britain, JYingoides hy- 
poleucus. 

water-kelpie (wrL'tcr-kGl''''pi), 72 . A spirit or 
demon supposed to dwell iu water. See kelpie. 

The bonny grey mare did sweat for fear. 

For she heard the watcr-kelpy roaring. 

Annan H'ufcr (Child’s Ballads, II. ISO). 

water-kindf (wd'ter-ldnd), 72. [< ME. water- 
kindc; < water + kiiuO.] Water; the elements 
of water. 

Liitin boc sejsth thatt Ennou Bitacnctlith waterrkinde. 

Onntilum (cd. White), 1. 180S7. 

water-lade (wa'ter-lad), n, A channel or trench , 
for conducting water; a drain; a gutter. 

The clmncls were not skoured ... for riverets and 
Brookes to passe away, but tlie watcr-lades stopped up 
either throngli negligence or depopulation. 

Holland, tr. of Cnnulen, p. 741. {Davies.) 

water-laid (wa'ter-lad), a. Noting three ropes 
laid into one : same as cahle-laid. 

Waterlander (wa't6r-lan-d6r), 22 . [< B, Water- 
land, a district in Nortli Holland, + -cri.] One 
of tho liberal wing of tlio Monnonites of tho 
Netherlands. Beginning ^\illi less strict views of ex- 
communication than those of the conservative wing, they 
gradually moved in tho direction of still greater liber- 
ality, exchanged tho name of Mennonites for Doopsge- 
zlnden (Baptist persuasion), refused to condemn any one 
for opinions which the Bible did not expressly pronounce 
es.sential to salv.ation, cobpernted with William the Si- 
lent, and even accepted civil ofllco. The division be- 
tween thorn and their opponents gradually disappeared, 
and the two wings arc-now united in Holland on sub- 
stantially the liberal basis of the Waterlanders. Encyc. 
Brtt.XVI. 12. 

Waterlandian (wa-t6r-laii'di-an), n. [< TTater- 
hind (see ll'alerlfiiiclcr) -k -inn.] Same as fFa- 
iciiandcr. 

water-language (wa'td“r-lang*'gwaj), n. Jocose 
abuse; chaff. [Rare.] 

’Twas all water-language at these times, and no excep- 
tions were to be taken. Ainhurst, Terraj Filius, No. 1. 

water-laverock (M’a'ter-lav'^er-ok), n. Same as 
sandy laverock (which see, under laverock). 

water-leadert (wsl'tor-lo^dtr), n. [< AIE. waier- 
Icdcr (cf. 1). xcafcrlciding = G. wasscrlciiung = 
Sw. vaifenlcdning = Dan. vandlcdning, aque- 
duct); < xvatcr + leader'^.] A wator-carrier. 

Tiio cokis and watir-lcdcrcs. York Plays, 307. 

waterleaf (wa't6r-16t), n. 1. Any plant of the 
genus Bjidrophijllnm (which see). — 2. Paper in 
the first stage of manntaetnre, after it lias boon 
pressed between tbo felts: a technical use. 

The structure of the waterleaf may be rcgaided as an in- 
terlacement of vegetable fibres in every direction. 

tire, Diet., III. 514. 

water-leecht (wa'ter-lecli), n. [< ME. icaicr- 
Icchc, watcrchchc ; < water -t- tccclfi.'] Same as 
Iwrsc-Iccch, 

JVaterlcchis two ben dogtris, seiende. Bring on, bring 
on. Wyclif, Pi ov. xxx. 15. 

water-leg (wa't6r-leg), n. In steam-boilers, a 
vertical water-space connecting otiier water- 
spaces, and crossing a flue-space, by whieli its 
contents arc lieated. 

water-lemon (wa't6r-lem"on), n. A species of 
passion-flower, I'assijlora lanrifoliu, native in 
the West Indies and tropical South America, and 
cultivated tliero and iu otlior warm countries; 
also, and primarily, its fniit. Tlie latter is lemon- 
colored, ov.-il in form, of the size of a peach, having a soft 
skin, and a very juicy pulp of a pleasant subacid flavor. 
The vine lins the loaN cs entire, the flowers wliite with red 
Idotclics, the crown violet with white streaks. P, mali- 
formi*. the sweet calabash, with a smaller fruit of similar 
llavnr, Is sornetimo^ included under tho name. The wild 
water-lemon is P. ftclidn, otherwise called (West Indian) 



water-lemon 

/w in a-wf/f, I.enrin; a delicate fniit of the size ot a small 
rliero'. *'>*t h.i'hiS lil-snielllnt: leave*. 

Wi'iter-lens (wa'tcr-lenz), /t. A simple kind of 
fonno<l l»y a few drops of water placed in 
n small brass* cell with Idacdiened sides, and 
havintj a ^lass bottom, nie tipper surface of the 
« 3 ter li more or U'?s curved accoidiii-.* to the diameter of 
th'- tube, and .‘■omctlrnes the convixity (aud hence the 
ma.niifyin" jn^utr) can be rabtd bj a scie» at the side. 

water-lentil (wu'ti-r-len'til). n. Seo ftniil. 

waterless ("'a'ter-les), ft. ''■f'- 

Icrlees, < A.S. tncicrieds, witlioiit triiti-r; n-^ icti- 
/cr + -to'.] Lackin'; watoi-; unsupplif'l orim- 
inoisteneil with water; of a fi.'ii, out of wtitf-r. 

A monk whan he is tecchelccs 
Is likned til a llsh that is uaferUr*. 

Chaucer^ Gen. Pnd. to C. T., 1. ISO. 

Frankincense, for which of old they wont 
Tlirou'.'h plain and desert wilrrlcs'., and facet! 

'liie lion-haunted woods that edited the waste; 

li’iVfmm Morris, Earthly Paiadisr*, III. 217. 

■water-lettuce (wa'tor-let^is), n. See Pistia. 

water-level (wi\'tC'r-lev'''ol), «. 1. The surface 
of the water in an}' vessel or reservoir, natural 
or artificial, in which water is standing, as in a 
well, canal, pond, lake, etc. ; also, the plane of 
saturation beneath the surface of the ground, 
or the plane below wliieh the soil or rock re- 
mains saturated with water under the ordinary 
conditions of rainfall, etc. 

But in strata occupyia? such a position, as well as in 
the frravel, all wells must he sunk by disginj.', and not 
bored, to the natural u'ater-le\:d, theio being no superin- 
cumbent irnpenne.ible stratum to keep down the water 
at a level below that to which it would naturally have a 
tendency to rise. 

Prestmeh, Water-Bearing Strata of London, ji. C, 
2. A leveling-instrument in which water is 
employed instead of mercury or spirit of wine. 
It consists of a tin tube, about 3 feet long, bent at right 
angles at each end, with a small short tube soldered on 
it at its center, by the aid of which it can be fixed upon 
some kind of a support or tripod. In the bent ends of the 
long tube arc inserted two small glass vials with their bot- 
toms cut off. Enough water is tlien poured in to about 
half fill the bottles w hen the instrument is level. By sight- 
ing across the surface of the water a level-line is got. The 
extreme cheapness and portability of this level make it 
serviceable sometimes, although it gives but a rough ap- 
proximation to accuracy as compared with the best kind 
of spirit-level. 

water-lily (wri'tcr-lih'i), ii, [< ME. watir-lili, 
watyr-hjhj; < water + lib/,'] 1, A plant of the 
goinis Castalia (Xj/mpluxa), which contains 
about 25 species distributed nearly tbrougbout 
tbo “world, but most freely in thenorthem hemi- 
sphere and the tropics. They are aquatic plants 
with a perennial rootstock, orbicular floating leaves, and 
large flowers, single on long scapes riding on the surface 
of the water. The flowers have numerous petals of a deli- 
cate texture, forniing when expanded nearly a hemisphere 
•—white, blue, red, or yellow. Several white water-lilies 
arc the most familiar. The common European species is 
C. speciosa (lY. aWa), with leaves G or 8 aud flowers 3 or 4 
inches in diameter. The ordinary American species is 
C. (lY.) odorata, with very sweet-scented flowers often b\ 
inches wide, and leaves 5 to 9 inches bioad, varjiug in 
color to pinkish or even bright pink-red, especially at Barn- 
stable, Massachusetts. In the interior United States is 
found C. (N.) reniformis, with considerably larger leaves 
and flowers, scentless or slightly apple-scented, and always 
white — the rootstock bearing luimcvous self-detaching 
tubei's. The golden water-lily, C. (lY.) Jlava, of Florida, 
whicli long escaped the notice of botanists, is a locally 
abundant species of moderate dimensions, with yellow 
flowers. C. inystica (xV. Lotux), the specific Egyptian wa- 
ter-lilj’, with white, pink, or red flowers, and C’. scuti/olia 
(iY. cierulea), the blue water-lily, also of Egypt, are named 
among the lotuses. C. {N.) thennalis is a rare species oc- 
curring ill warm sjirlnps in Hungary, and calleil Hunga- 
rian lotus. The Australian water-lily, C.{N.')gigaiitca, lias 
the leaves in the larger specimens IS inches broad, the 
flowers a foot broad with over 209 stamens, the petals blue, 
pnrijle, pink, or rarely white. Another general name of 
the water-lilic'^ is waicr-nymph. See Xyniphiva. 

2. The pond-lily, oryellow water-lily, Nymplipea 
{Xuphar) lutca'. pond-lily . — 3. In general, 

any plant of the ordQT Xym])lt<vacccC, the water- 
lily family. See tbe phrases below.— Blue ■water- 
lily. See (ief. 1.— Dwaif water-lily. Same o.s> fringed 
icaUr-Ulg.— Egyptian water-lily. See def. i. —Fringed 
water-lily. SeeLinnianf/fcmum.— New Zealand water- 
lily. See.«rtnu/jcnfn^t.— Prickly water-lily, E’nr^/nfc/t,'- 
rox, which has the cal>'x and the under side of the leaves 
spiny. It is cultivated in India and China for its fari- 
naceous seeds. See Pimjale, 2. — Royal water-lily, the 
Victoria regia. See Victoria, 2.— Sweet-scented water- 
lily Castalia odorata. See def. 1.— Victoria water-lily, 
See Ticforirt, 2.— White water-lily. Seedef.i.— 'Yellow 
water-lily. See def. 2. 

water-lime (wa'tfer-lim), Hydraulic lime. 

• See Water-lime group, in geni., a gioup 

of strata of Upper Silurian age, overlying the Onondaga 
Salt group, ami funning the lower section of the Lower 
Ilelderbei'g group, according to the nomenclature of the 
Nesv York Geological Survey. This group is of great im- 
portance, especially in Ulster county, New York, ns fur- 
nishing a considerable part of the hydraulic cement man- 
ufactured in the United States. It abounds in those fos- 
sils to which the name TentaevUtes has been given, and 
bonce is known also as the Tentaculite group. ScQCcmcnt, 
2, and cement-stone. 
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water-line (wa'tiT-lin), n. 1. The line in which 
ivaterat its ‘.iirface verges or borders upon any- 
tliiug: specifically, in sliip-liu'Ming, one of the 
Iiorizoutal lines supposc'l to bo described by 
tlie surface of tlie water on the sides of a ship, 
and exhibited at certain depths upon the sheer- 
draft. Tlie most important of these tines are the /ip/it 
iraUr-lin-t wliich marks tlie 'lejiression of tlie ship’s lioily 
in the eater elien slie is light or unladen, and tlie lontl 
irnfrr-fi'n-, wliieli marks lier depression in the e ater e lien 
laden. 

2. Same as irnhr-ltvcl, 1. 

The [mineral] deposits are miieli more valuahte u litre 
they are now worked . . . tiinn they will be below irnter- 
fi'ne. AVtc T'orii: Trihunf, Xov. 7, 1ST!'. 

3. A semi-transparent lino or mark formed in 
pa]>er during its raanufacturo; a water-mark. 
See ttalcr-mark, 3. 

It is supposed ... tliat tlie rca/rr/ines are perpendicii* 
lar in folio, octavo, and decimo-octavo hooks, and liorizoti- 
tal in quarto and diiodeeinio. 

De Slorffan, Aritlimeticat Books, xiii. 

water-lined (wa'tf'r-lind), a. JIarked with wa- 
ter-lines: as, Irish linen tcaler-linccl paper, 
water-liverwort (wa'ter-liv'er-wert), It. The 
■water-crowfoot, Kaitunciihis aqttatilis. 
water-lizard (w:'l't6r-liz''ard), H. 1. An aquatic 
amphibian -nfith four legs and a tail, as a miid- 
puppj’, water-dog, or hellbender. See triton, 
newt, and cuts under heUbender, Mcnobroncliiis, 
axolotl, and newt. [U. S.] — 2. A water-moni- 
tor or varan. See cut under Hydrosaurns. 
water-lobelia (wa'ter-lo-bc'liii), «. See Lo- 
belia, 1. 

water-lock (wa'ter-lok), n. Same as loclA, 8. 
JBlount, Glossographia, 1670. 
water-locust (wa'ter-16‘'kust), n. A small spe- 
cies of hone 3 ’-loenst, Glcditscbia nionospcrma, 
found in the southern United States, especial- 
Ij’ westward, in the bottom-lands, where it oc- 
cupies large areas. The tvood is of a rich dark- 
brown color, heavy, hard, and susceptible of 
polish. Also called swamp-locust. 
water-logged (wa'tfcr-logd), «. [< water -t- 

-iogged, of uneortaiu origin. In a view com- 
monly accepted, logged, lit. ‘rendered ioff-like,’ 
i. 0 . heavy or clumsy in consequence of being 
filled vrith water; < foifi -b -cd-. In another 
view, logged is lit. ‘laid’ or ‘placed,’ after Sw. 
vattcn-lagga, laj' in water, soak. Other expla- 
nations have been proposed; but none accu- 
rately applies to water-logged, except by assum- 
ing some confusion of the second element. In 
present use the word is undoubtedl}' associated 
with ioffl.] Saturated or filled tvith water : ap- 
plied specifically to a ship when bj’ leaking aud 
receiving a great quantitj' of water into her 
hold she has become so heavy as to bo nearlj’ 
or altogether unmanageable, though stiU keep- 
ing afloat. 

In the course of the summer I hatl discovered a raft of 
pitcli-pine logs with the hark on. . . . Thougli completely 
uatcrloyged and almost as heavy as lead, they not only 
burned long, but made a vei'y hot tire. 

Thoreaii, Walden, p. 20S. 



Watcntl.tn's Knot. 


It does not l>oconic jour gravity ..,(** have offered 
this oulracc on a ira/eruinri, . . , much less on a man of 
his civil cmt. P. Jotuon, Epicocne, ili. 2, 

My great grandfather "ns hut a tratermau, looklngone 
way and rowing another. Btini/an, rilgrim’s Progress, 1. 

2. One who oarrlc.*^ or distributes water; spe- 
cifically, a person who waits at a cab-stand for 
the piu'pose of supplyiug 
tlio horses with water, 
calling the cabmen when 
theyare absent. etc. [Eng.] 

—Waterman’s knot (natif.), a 
form of knot used to bentl a 
rope about a post or bollard. 

■vratennansliip (wa’ter- 
mau-ship). ». The func- 
tions, art. or skill of a waterman or oarsman; 
oarsmanship. 

All the rowing interest of each society makes sport for 
ilself and anmsement for si)ect.ators on the banks witli 
fonns of irflfcrj/innji^i;)>vhich are Ughternnd more pleas- 
ant. The Atlantic, LXVII. 70'2. 

water-mantle (wu'tCT-man'^tl). n. [Tr. of G. 
wassermantcL] The water-jacket, or layer of 
water, “which incloses the space in “^’hich the 
cultures are placed in the incubator for bacte- 
riological investigations, and to which heat is 
applied, and into which is dipped the regulator 
that scn'cs to keep the temperature constaut. 
[I?are.] 

Between the room . . . and the icater-mantle ... a 
Schlocsing’s membrane-regulator ... is extended. 

Jlucppe, Bacteriological Investigations (trans.), p. ISO. 

water-maple (wa'ter-ma^pl), n. Same as red 
maple (which see, under maplc'^). 

water-marigold (wfi't^r-mar^i-gold), n. An 
American aquatic, Pidens Pec/:ii, of wliich most 
of the leaves are submerged and very finely dis- 
sected. 

water-mark (wa't6r-mark), n. 1. The mark, 
line, or limit of the rise or lieight of water, as 
in a well, a river, the sea, etc.; a water-line; 
especially, a tide-mark. 

Tlie last tide had risen considerably above the usual 
7i‘atcr-rnarl\ Scott, Antiquarj', vii, 

2. A faintly marked letter, figure, or design 
in the fabric of paper, that denotes its size or 
its manufacturer, usually barely noticeable ex- 
cept when the sheet is held against strong light. 
It is made in the process of manufacture by the pressure 
of wires on the moist pulp. The water-marks used by the 
earlier paper-makers liave given names to several of the 
present standard sizes of paper, as pot, foolscap, croifn, 
elephant, and post, the last being so called from the device 
of a postman’s hom as water-mark. 

water-mark (wa'ter-miirk), v. t. 1. To mark 
or stamp with water-lines: as, to icater-mark 
paper; au'ater-marl'ed page. — 2. To mark, in- 
scribe, or embody in water-lines. 

They are without the final refinement of the recurring 
title neater-marked in the lower margins of the page. 

The Century, XxXlX. 04. 

water-meadow (wa't6r-med'''6), n. A meadow 
capable of being kept in a state of fertility by 
being overflowed with water at certain seasons 
from some adjoining stream. 


l“lie next day the Bon Homme Richard, quite imfer- 
logged, sank, with all the wounded on board. 

X. and Q., 7th ser., TV. 537. 

water-lot (wfi'ter-lot), «. A lot of gi’ound 
which is under water ; specifically, one of a 
regular system of city lots which are partly or 
“Nvholly covered by the water of a bay, lake, or 
river, and may be filled in and converted into 
made ground for the erection of buildings, 
docks, etc. 

Yesterday, he said, I bought a uater-lot; that topsail- 
schooner lies at anchor there. 

J. 11'!. Palmer, Tlie New and the Old, p. 244. 

water-lotus (wa'ter-lo^tus), n. The nelumbo. 
See lotus, 1. 

water-lung (W'a'ter-lung), n. One of the re- 
spiratory trees or ramifications of the cloaca of 
holothurians. Tliey are present in most of the order 
Uolothuroidea, and have an excretory or depuratory func- 
tion by the continual passage of water through them. 

water-lute (wa'tev-lut), n. Any form of air- 
tight joint formed by the agency of water; a 
water-seal or air-trap. 

water-main (wa'ter-raan), In water-works, 
any one of the principal pipes or conduits run- 
ning under streets, to which the lateral senice- 
pipes for supply of houses on either side of the 
street are connected. 

water-maize (wa'ter-maz), «. See inaize, 

waterman (wa'ter-man), ii. ; pi. watermen 
(-men). [< water + man (= D. waterman = G. 

?ca6‘5cr«/t?H«).] 1. A boatman; a ferryman; a 

man who manages water-craft; one who plies 
for hire on rivers, etc. 


The fivc-fiies flitted over the ^vater-mcadoirs outside. 

Fortnightly Pcv., N. S., XLIII. COO. 

water-measuref (wa'ter-mezh^^), n. Aunitof 
measure used on board ships, five pecks accord- 
ing to a statute of Henry VII. it was regarded .as 
a bnsliel, and was similarly subdivided. A statute of 1701 
decl.ares that a water-measure is round, and 181 inches in 
diameter within the hoop, and 8 inchf'S deep, and ordains 
that apples and pears shall be sold by this measure heaped. 

water-measurer (wii'tor-mezh^ur-cr). n. Any 
water-bug of the heteropteroiis family Bydro- 
metridic. 

watermelon (wa't6i*-meFon), n. A plant, Ci- 
iruUus vulgaris (frequently named Cucumis 
Ciirtdlus'), or its fruit. The plant, supposed to be of 
Asiatic origin, is a slender trailing vine, requiring a warm 
soil. Tlie fruit (a pepo) is of a spherical or usually elon- 
gated form, li or 2 feet long, smooth and green, or some- 
times variegated on the outside, containing within a 
rose-colored or sometimes yellowish pulp, pleasantly 
flavored, and abounding in a refreshing sweetish watery 
juice. The watermelon is lai-gely cultivated in Egypt, 
India, China, Jap.an, America, southern France, and else- 
where. 

Their Watermelons were much more large, and of sev- 
eral kinds, distinguished by tlie color of their meat ami 
seed. . . . Theyare excellently good, and very plens.int 
to tlie taste, ns also to the eye; having the rind of a lively 
green color, streaked and watered, the meat of a rnrnn- 
tion, and the seed black and shining "hllc it lies in the 
melon. Jkverley, Hist. Virginia, iv. ^ 19. 

water-meter (wa'ter-me^ter), n. 1. All in- 
strument that measures the quantity of water 
that passes through it, as a gas-meter mea- 
sures gas. There are various contrivances for 
this purpose. See cuts on following page. — 
2. An instnimcnt for determining the amount 
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A. case ; t, h', inlet and outlet ; r.hard rubber rotating piston; d, 
Cvr^Ting spindle winch drives the registering mechanism t, by means 
of a ronnectijn (not shown) ; y, dial. 

-ff. a, a', case, composed of two cylinders cast integrally; b, one of 
the two plungers ; r, valve actuated by b, controlling the flow Into and 
out of the cylinder >?. A similar valve in a controls the flow into and 
out of and in this way the plunger in each cylinder governs the flow 
into and out of the other. The plungers are hollow, and have very 
nearly the sj'eciflc grasuy of water. Their reciprocations, through a 
t ^nncction .not show nl, drive the registenng mcchatiisni d. The mlet 
(not shown) is apposite the outlet e. 

o£ TV.ater evaporated in a given time, as from a 
steam-boiler. 

water-milfoil (wa'tt!r-mil''foil), n. See mil- 
foil. 

water-mill (va't6r-mil), n. A mill whose ma- 
chiuerj- is driven by water. 

Tiierti are In this Cltle 200. Schoolos, 200. lanes, 400. ico* 
Ur-miO^, OOO. wnter.ConduIts, 700. Temples and Oratories. 

Copt. John Smith, Works, I. 47, 

water-mint (wfl.'t6r-muit), «. The bergamot- 
mint, Mentha tiqiiaiica, an herb of wot places in 
Europe and Asiatic Russia, nattiralizecf in other 
localities, growing sparingly in tho eastern 
United States. It affords a perfumers’ oil. 
Tito water-mint or hrook-niint of early usage 
was M. si/lvcstris. See mint". 

Those nhlcli perfume the air most delightfully, not 
passed hy as the rest, but being trodden upoti and crushed, 
are three — that Is, bnniet, wild thyme, and tcater-minie. 

Bacon, Gardens (ed. 18S7), p. 444, 

water-mite (wa't6r-mit), n. Any mite of tlio 
family Uijilrnehnicix ; a water-tick. See Mii- 
dritcli'niilo’, and cut under Hijdrachna. Also 
called tcater-ftpidcr, 

water-moccasin (W!l't6r-mok'’a-sin), n, A 
water-adder; a name applied wnth little dis- 
crimination in the United States to sovoral 
species of ariimtio snakes; properly, tho veno- 
mous Tnricnjdiis ot Ancistrodon jnscivonis, vtith 
whicli the harmless Tropidonotns (or Kcrodia) 
nijtcdnn is sometimes confounded. Soo watcr- 
snahe, and cut under moccasin. 

water-mole (wil'ter-mol), n. 1. A desman; 
a memher of the genus Mtjogalc. See cut un- 
der desman . — 2. The duck-mole, or duck-billed 
platypus, Ornilhorhtjnchusjtaradoxiis. See cut 
under dnrhhill. 

water-monitor ( wii'ttr-mon'i-tpr), n. A largo 
water-lizard of the family Moniloridic or Va- 
ranidte; any .'uiuatic monitor, or varan. One of 
the liest-knoiwi Is the Indian kabaragoya, or two-handed 
monitor, JiUiniOir nr T'nronujt calrator, attaining a length 
of r, or 0 feet. ,Sce cut under UydromuTus. 

water-monkey (wa'tir-muug'ki), n. A globu- 
lar a-essel with a straight upright neck, com- 
monly of earthenware, used in tropical coun- 
tries for holding water. 

water-moss (wa'ter-m6s), 11 . A moss of tho ge- 
nus Fontinalis (which see). 

water-moth (wa'ter-mOth), n. A caddis-fly: 
so called from its aquatic habits and resem- 
blance to a motb. Sec cut under caddis-worm, 

Evrry Koo'I illsciple of Walton and lover of the ‘*gentlo 
art" knows tlie value of the caddtce*fl.v or icafer^moth as 
balL Jiilci/, 6th Mo. Ent. Rep., p. 10. 

water-motor (wa'tfrr-mo^tor), it. Any water- 
wheel or tiirl)ine; in a narrower and tho more 
common sense, any form of small motor using 
water under pressure, and serving to drive light 
maehiner}', such as printing-presses and sowing- 

■ machines. Sncli motors arc made in the form of over- 
slint wheels Inclosed in a casing, reciproenting pistons in 
cylinders, and rotary engines. Anotiier form is a small 
turbine designed to he fitted to a common house supply- 
pipe. Small enginef with oscillating cylinders are also 
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used. Another form, employing the pressure of a large 
body of water to raise a smaller quantity, is called a wa- 
ter.itresfntre pump, but is essentially a water-motor used 
as a pump. 

water-mouse (wa'tfer-mous), n. An Austra- 
linn murine rodent of tho genus Mgdromys and 
suhfamil}' Sydromyinsc. Sec cut under heaver- 
rnt-— Wblte-belUed water-mouse. See whUe-hellied. 
-Yellow-bellied water-mouse. See yeUow.beUied. 
water-murrain (wa'ter-mur'iin), n. A disease 
among cattle. 

water-net (wa'ter-net), «. See Mydrodictyon. 
water-newt (wa'tAr-uut), ». An aquaticnewt; 

a triton. Seo cuts under newt and axolotl. 
water-nixy (wa'ter-nik'si), 11 . [After 6. was- 
sernixe; < water -1- nixh.'] A water-spirit ; an 
elf inhabiting tho water. 

Tlie shallowness of a tratemixic's soul may liave a 
charm until she hccomes didactic. 

George BHoty MIddlemarch, Ixiv. 

water-nut (wa'tC>r-nut), «. Tho largo cdiblo 
seed of plants of tho genus Trapa, or tho plant 
itself : also called Singhara nut. See cut under 
Trapa. ' 

water-nymph (wa'tir-niraf), II. 1. A Naiad. — 
2. A plant of tho genus A’hms. — 3. Tho water- 
lily, Casialia (Xympluca). 
wa^er-oak (wfl'tiT-ok), «. l. In hot., an oak, 
Quercus aquaticOfOt tho southern United States, 
most common and bestdevoloped along streams 
in tlio eastern Gulf States. Its wood is heavy, 
hard, and coarse-grained, and docs not appear 
to ho used except for fuel. Also duck-,i)o$sum-, 
or punt:-oat:. — 2. Same as jiin-oal:. 
wafer-oats (wa'ter-ots), n, qd. Sec Indian 
rice (n), under n'ccl. 

water-opossum (wa't6r-o-pos'nm), II. The 
South American ynpok. See cut under yapot;. 
water-ordeal (wiVter-OrMe-al), ii. Soo ordeal, 1 . 
water-organ (wil'ter-6r''ga'n), n. Soo hydraulic 
organ, under orgaid. 

water-ouzel (wa'tir-6''7.1), «. See ouxcl. 
water-oven (wti'ter-uv'n), «. In client., an 
oven surrounded on all sides but tlie front or 
top with a chamber of boiling water or steam, 
used for drying chemical preparations, etc. 
water-ox (wa'tftr-oks), II.; pi. H’«(cr-ojreii(-oks''n). 
The water-cow. 

irafcrmxen turned up tlicir noses nt ns. 

LilUll's Liuiny Ay, CLXL 8S. 

water-padda (wa'thr-pad’ii), 11 . A South Af- 
rican toad, Jlrcriccps gihhosns. 
water-pang (wa't6r-paiig), ii. PjTosis. 
water-parsley (wa'ter-pUrs'li), «. 1. One 

of several water-loving uinbclliforous plants. 
[Eng.] — 2. Soo Itichardsonia. 
water-parsnip (wfi't('r-piirs''uip), «. A plant 
of tho genus Slum, especially 5. laiifolinm, Seo 
cut under shirret. 

water-parting (wa'ter-piir*'ting), 11 . Same as 
watershed. 

Tlio high land which fonns the dlidsloiml line between 
two contiguous river-basins is called the water.partiny. 
Instead of uatcr-paitiny some writers employ the term 
watershed. U-ixley, Piiysiography, p. 18. 

water-partridge (wii'tcr-pUr'tri.i), n. Tho rud- 
dy ducit, JSrismatiira riihida. G .Trumhull, 1888. 
Seo cut under Erismatura. [Patu.\ent river, 
Jfaryland.] 

water-passage (wu'l<!r-pns''i;j), «. A passage 
for water; specifically, tho urethra, 
water-pennywort (wa'ter-pen'i-wtTt), n. Same 
as marsh-pennywort. 

water-pepper (wa't6r-pep'’6r),ii. 1. Tho smart- 
weed, Polygonum JTydropiper. The mild water- 
pepper is i’. hydropiqicroidcs . — 2. Same as wa- 
terwort, 1. 


water-pore 

water-persicaria (wfi,'t6r-per-si-ka‘'ri-a), «. 
See persicaria. 

water-pewit (wa,'ter-pe'''wit), u. See pexoit (c) 
and Sayornis. 

water-pheasant (wa'ter-fez'''ant), n. 1. The 
Chinese jaeana, Eydrophasiaiius chirurgus. See 
cut under Bydrophasiaiius. — 2. The pintail or 
a congeneric duck, having a long tail. See 
pheasant {el) (5), and cut under — 3. The 
goosander, Mergus merganser; also, the hooded 
merganser, Lophodytes cucullatiis. 
waterphone (wa'ter-fon), ii. [IiTeg. < water H- 
Gr. (piivri, voice, sound, simulating telephone.'] 
An instrument for observing the flow of water 
in pipes and the detection of leaks, when the 
pipes are laid underground or in other inao- 
eessihle places. A common form consists of a metal- 
lie diaphragm arranged in an car -trumpet after a manner 
analogous to a teleplione receiver, and having a slender 
rod of steel connected with the diaphragm in such a way 
as not to touch tlie trumpet. In use the free end of the 
rod is placed upon the pipe to be examined, and the ear, 
placed at the trumpet, is thus enabled to hear distinctly 
sounds that, without this device, would be entirely in- 
audible. 

water-piet (wa'ter-pi''''et), ii. The water-ouzel 
or dipper, Cinclus aquaticus. Also water-pyet. 
See cut under dipper. Montagu. [Prov. Eng.] 
water-pig (wa'ter-pig), ii. 1. A porpoise. — 2. 
The capibara (which see, with cut). — 3. A fish, 
the gournmi. 

water-pillar (wa't6r-pil''''ar), II. It. A water- 
spout. — 2. On a railroad’, an upright pipe with 
a swinging hollow arm or gooseneck, placed 
beside the track for supplying water to loco- 
motives; a water-crane. 

water-pimpernel (wa'ter-pim''p6r-nel), «. 
See pimpernel. 

water-pine (wa'tfer-pin), ii. See pinei-. 
water-pipe (wfi't6r-p5p), II. [<ME. water-pipe; 

< water -b pipe.] 1. A pipe for convoying wa- 
ter. Wrigh t. Vocabulary. 

Single I grew, like some green plant, whose root 
Creeps to the garden water-pipes beneath, 

Feeding tlie flower. Tennyson, Fair Women. 

2. A waterspout. [Archaic.] 

One deep calleth another, because of tbe noise of the 
water-pipes. Booh of Common Prayer, Psalter, Fs. xlll. 9. 

water-pipit (wfi'tfer-pip'it), n. One of several 
species of Anthus whioli are common in various 
parts of Europe, especially that usually called 
A. aquaticus, also A. spinoletta, and more cor- 
rectly A. spipolctta. See Anthus and. piqiit. 
watefpitt, II. watcrput,< AS. weeteipyt; as 
water + pifl.] Apitof water. Ti-erisa, ill.iOl. 
water-pitcher (wii't6r-pioh^6r), n. 1. A 
pitcher for holding water. — 2. A plant of the 
order Sarraccniacac, inoliiding the common 
pitcher-plant or sidesaddle-flower. See out un- 
der jiifc/ier-jdniif. 

water-plane (wfi,'t6r-plan), n. In ship-building, 
a plane passing through a vessel w'hen afloat, 
on a level with tho surface of the water. When 
the vessel has her stores and equipments only on hoard, 
such a plane is a light uater-planc; wlien she is loaded, it 
is a load icater-rplane. Compare %vaUr-line. 
water-plant (wfi'ter-plant), II. A plant which 
gi'ows in W'ator; an aquatic plant, 
water-plantain (wa'tOr-plan'tau), ii. A plant 
of the genus Alisma, chiefly A. Plantago, the 
common or great water-plantain, growing In 
shallow water throughout the toraporato north- 
ern hemisphere, reappearing in Australia, its 
leaves In form and arrangement suggest those of the com- 
mon plantain, hut are not ridgy ; tlie flowers are small and 
white-petaled, borne in an open panicle a foot or two long- 
A smaller species is A. ranunculoidcs ; a floating species, 
A. natans; both aro European. 

water-plate (wa'thr-plat), n. A plate having 
a double bottom or a lining of different mate- 
rial, with a space left in which hot water can 
he put, to keep articles of food warm. 

Tins kind of dish [sentiment], above all, requires to be 
served up hot or sent off in water-plates, that your friend 
may have it almost as warm as yourself. 

Lamb, Distant Correspondents. 

water-platter (w;'i't6r-plat''6r), n. The royal 
water-lily, Fieforia regia: so named with refer- 
ence to its broad floating leaves with upturned 
margin. 

water-plow (wa'ter-plou), II. A machine for- 
merly used for taking mud, ete., out of rivers. 
Ilalliwcll. 

water-poise (wft'thr-poiz), n. A hydrometer, 
or instrument for ascertaining tho speeilie grav- 
ity of differoiit liquids. 

water-pore (wa'ter-p6r), II. 1. In xoiil., the 
poro or orifice by which a water-tube of any 
water-vaseuhir systein opens to the exterior. — 
2. In hot., an aperture or jioro in tbe epidermis 
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of certain plants, through which water is fre- 
quenth' expressed, it resembles an ordinarj- stoma, 
but has no giiarilian-cells, and is situated directlj- over 
the extremities of the libers of the framework. These 
apertures are of various sizd and form, 
water-post (wa't^r-post), «. A post (often a 
lamp-post) to which a pressure-gage is afhxed, 
the gage being connected with the main and 
supply’'branches of a water-pipe, and serving 
to indicate the water-pressure in some part of 
a system of water-supply, 
water-pot (wtX'ter-pot), it. [< 5IE. icatcr-pot, 
water-poit, watir-pot ; <w((tc7- + pol^.'i 1. Any 
pot or vessel for holding, conveying, or dis- 
tributing water. 

Therefor the woniman leftc the tfnfirpoll.mtd went into 
the citie. II l/ehll, John iv. 23. 

2. Same as watering-pot, 1. 

To use his eyes for garden water-pots. 

Ay, and laying autumn's dust. 

SAah.. Lear, iv. 0. 200. 

3. A chamber-pot. 

water-pouket, n. [< water -h ponVe, a pimple 
or blister, a little pouch or poke holding water ; 
cf. pote2, pouch.'] Same as ecsiclc, 1 {b). 
water-power (wa'ter-pou'''er), Ji. The power of 
water employed, or capable of being employed, 
as a prime mover in machinery ; hence, a fall 
or descent in a stream capable of being utilized 
for mechanical purposes. 

Tlie water-power to wldch a riparian owner is entitled 
consists of the fall in the stream when in its natural state, 
as it passes through his land, or along the bound.aries of it. 
Or, in other words, it consists of tho difference of level 
between the surface where the stream first touches his 
land and tlie surface where it leaves it. 

Gibson, C. J., 3 Ilawle (Penn.), p. 90. 

Absorbent-strata tvater-poiver. See ahsorbmt. 
water-pox (wa'ter-poks), n. Varicella or 
chicken-pox. 

water-press (wa'ter-pres), n. Same as ht/dro- 
static or hydraidic press. See hydraulic. £. H. 
Knight. 

water-prism (wfi'tdr-prizm), v. In a canal or 
river, the body of water at any part of its course 
as determined by the cross-section at that part, 
regarded as a cross-section of a prism. 

Tlie Yazoo river, by measurements, returned 129,000 cu- 
bic feet per second at the date of highest water at Vicks- 
burg (June 27) to the water-prism. 

Gov. Iteport on Mississippi Jtiver, ISOl (rep, 1870), p. 80, 

water-privilege (wa'ter-priv'i-lej), n. 1. Tho 
right to use water; especially, the right to use 
running water to turn machinery. Bee water- 
power. — 2. A stream or body of water capable 
of being utilized in driving machinery. [U. S.] 
waterproof (wA'ter-prof), a. and n. [Also 
water-proof; < water ■+■ proof, «.] I. fl. Im- 
pervious to water, or nearly so.— Waterproof 
glue. See glue. 

II. n. 1. Any material which repels water; 
especially, a light woolen cloth made for the 
purpose, and subjected to some watei-proodng 
application. — 2. A garment of some material 
that repels water.made either of waterproof (1), 
or of mackintosh or a similar material made 
with india-rubber. 

“There is going to be rain, Sheila,’’ her father said, 
smelling the moisture iii the keen air. .“'Will you hef 
your waterproof?" IT, Black, Princess of Thule, xxvi. 

Just as we reached it the mist turned to heavy rain. 
This is the depressing side of sight-seeing in Scotland ; 
you must take your holidays in water-proofs. 

Harpefs Mag., LXXVII. 915. 

waterproof (wa'ter-prbf), V. i. [< waterproof, 
o.] To render impervious to water, as cloth, 
leather, etc. 

Thirty yards of waterproofed and polished lly-line of 
braided silk. The Centurg, XXVI. 37S. 

waterproofer (wa'tbr-prb'''fCT), n. One who 
renders materials waterproof. 

Waterproofers and lamp-black makers. 

Lancet, 1890, I. 420. 

waterproofing (wii'ter-pro'-'fing), n. [Verbal 
n, of waterproof, v.] 1. The process or method 
of rendering impervious to water, as clothing, 
boots and shoes, and fishing-lines. 

The final combination of dubbing, M'hitening, water- 
proofing, etc., it is claimed, gives tlie leatlier a superior 
finish. C. T. Duns, Leather, p. 505. 

2. The material Tvitli which a suhstanceis inado 
waterproof, as caoutchouc, a varuish, or an oil. 
. As umbrellas were not used by men, as being too effem- 
inate, and india-rubber waterproofimj was only to be dis- 
covered more than a century later, men in Anne’s reign 
had to juit their trust in good broadcloth cloaks. 

J, Ashton, Social Life in’ Reign of Queen Anne, 1. 159. 

water-propeller (wa'ter-pr9-pel'''er), n. A ro- 
tary pump. E. S, Knight. ' 
water-pump (wa'ter-pump), n. A pump for 
water ; used humorously of the eyes. 
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“ Thank you, Dohhin.” he said, rubbing his eyes with 
his knuckles. . . . The water-pumps were at work again, 
and I am not sure that the soft-heiirted Captain’s eyes did 
not also twinkle. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxiv. 

water-puppy (wa'ter-pup’j), «. Same as wafer- 
dog, 2. 

water-purpie (wa'tor-p^r'pi), ji. [< water -f 
purpie, a Sc. corruption of purple.] A spe- 
cies of Veronica, V. Ececabunga, found in moist 
places; hrook-lime. [Scotch.] 

Cresses or icater-purpify and a bit ait-cake, can serve 
the Master for breakfast as weel as Caleb. 

Bride of Lammermoor, xviii. 

water-purslane (wa'ter-pers'lfin), n. Seepiire- 
lanc. 

water-pyet, ji. See watcr-piet. 

water-quaket (wa'ter-kwSk), JI. A violent dis- 
turhanee of water. [Bare.] 

AVittlesmere . . . doth sometimes in Calmes and faire 
weather sodainly rise tempestuously, as it were, into vio- 
lent water-quakes, to tlie danger of the poore tlshermen. 

HoUand, tr. of Camden, p. 500. {Davies.) 

water-qualm (wa'ter-kwiim), Ji. P5’rosis. 

water-quenched (wa'tfer-kwencht), a. Cooled 
hy immersion in water : a term frequently used 
i n speaking of tempering steel and similar oper- 
ations. 

water-quintain (wa'tfcr-kwin'tan), ji. The 
sport of tilting at the quintain by a person 
standing in a boat, which was rowed rapidly 
past. If tlie tilter was not sufficiently alert, 
the return of the quintain threw him into the 
water. 

water-rabbit (wa'ter-rab"it), ji. The swamp- 
hare of the lower Mississippi valley, Lepus 
aqua ticus. See cut under swamp-hare. 

water-radish (wa'ter-rad^ish), JI. A tall water- 
cress, Nasturtium amphibium, of wet places in 
the northern Old World. Other species of Nas- 
turtium are also so named. Also radish. 

water-rail (wa'ter-ral), Ji. 1. The common 
rail of Europe, Eallttsaguaiictts, as distinguished 
from land-rail, Crex pratensis; any species of 
Jlallus, — 2. The European gallinule, Galliuula 
chloropits, the water-hen or moor-hen. [Local, 
Eng.] 

water-ram (wa't6r-ram), ji. A machine for 
raising -n-ater: samo as hydraulic ram (which 
see, under hydraulic). 

water-ranny (wii'ter-ran'i), H. H. The short- 
tailed field-mouse. JJalliwcll. — 2. Properly, 
the water-shrew. 

water-rat (wa't6r-rat), n. One of several dif- 
ferent rodents, of aquatic habits, belonging to 
tho family Muridlt. (n) In Europe, the w.uter.volo, 
a comparatively large blackish species, Arvicola ninphi- 



hius, which lives in the hanks of streams or lakes. See 
vole-, (b) In America, the musquasii or muskrat. Fiber 
zibelhicus. See cut under jnnsATOt. (c) In Australia and 
Tasmania, u water-mouse ; any species ol the genus Ily- 
dromys, ns II. chrysogaster or II. Icucogastcr: also c.alled 
beaver-rat. See cut under heaver-rat. 

water-rate (wfi'ter-rrit), ji. A rate or tax for 
the supply of water. Also watcr-rciit. 
water-rattler (wa'ter-rat'lfrr), JI. Tho diamond 
rattlesnake, Crotalusadamantcus, often found in 
moist places. Also water-rattle. [Local, .U. S.] 
water-reed (wfi'ter-red), n. A grass of the ge- 
nus Arundo. 

water-rent (wa'ter-rent), JI. Same as water- 
rate. 

water-ret (wa'ter-ret), r. i. Same as wafer-rot. 
water-retting (wa'ter-ret^ing), JI. See ret- 
ting, 1. Eiicyc. Brit., IX. 294. 
wa’ter-rice (wa'tcr-ris), n. The Indian rice, Zi- 
zania aqttaiica. See rice, and cut under Zizania. 
water-robin (wa'ter-rob'in), JI. An Asiatic fly- 
catcher, Xanthopygia fuliginosa. See robing, 3, 
and cut under Xanthopygia. 
water-rocket (wa'ter-rok''et), ji. 1. A plant 
of tho germs Nasturtium ; water-cress. — 2. A 
kind of firework designed to he discharged in 
the water. 


water-shut 

water-room (wii'ter-rom), ji. The space in a 
steam-boileroeenpiedbywater, as distinctfrora 
the steam-room, or the space ■which contains 
steam. 

water-rose (wa'ter-roz), ii. The water-lily, 
wa'ter-ret (wa'ter-rot), i>. t. To cause to rot 
hy steeping in water, as in some of the me- 
chanical trades. Also watrr-rct. 
water-route (wa'ter-rot), n. A stream or other 
tract of water used as a route of travel. 

The competition of parallel railroad lines or u'atcr- 
routes. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXYIII. 5S6. 

water-rugt (wa'tfer-rug), ji. [< iratcr -t- riijrl, 
equiv. here to slioch'^, shoiigh.] A kind of dog. 

Hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 

ShoHglis, tcater-riifjs, and demi-wolves are dept 

All by the name of dogs. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 94. 

water-sail (wa'tc*r-sal), A small sail occa- 
sionally set under a lower studdingsail. 
water-salamander (wa.'t6r-sal'''a-man-d6r), fi. 
A water-newt. 

water-sallow (wa't^r-saFo), v. [< icatcr + sal- 
?oiy2.] Same as \catcr-wiUon\ 1. 
water-sapphire (wa'tfer-saf^ir), A precious 
stone of an intense blue color and transparent, 
found in small rolled masses in Ceylon. It is a 
variety, of iolite. 

waterscape (wa'ter-skap), [< ivaicr + scape, 
as in landscape.'] A water- or sea-view as distin- 
guished from a landscape; a seascape. [Rare.] 
water-scorpion (wA.'ter-sk6r^pi-pn), n. A large 
aquatic and carnivorous bug of the family Aeju- 
dtT. See Nepa. 

water-screw (wa't6r-skro), ??. A water-ele- 
vator consisting of an application of tbe Archi- 
medean screw, Ithas spiral vanes set on an inclined 
axis revolving within a cylindrical casing wliosc lower 
end is in the water. 

water-seal (wa'ter-sel), n. A body of water in- 
terposed as a bar to the passage or escape of 
gas. A common way of forming a water-seal is to insert 
the open month of a pipe or vessel designed to hold the 
gas below the surface of water in another vessel to a depth 
at which the hydraulic pressure opposing the escape of the 
gas is equal to or greater than the pneumatic pressure of 
tlie gas. Another method is to form a bend downward in a 
pipe, and fill tliebent part with water. Compare trnpi 4. 

water-sengxeen (wa't^r-sen^gren), v. See sen- 
(jrccn. 

water-serpent (wa'tdr-ser^pent), ?i. Same as 
scaserpent, 2. 

watershed (wa'tdr-shed), [< water + shed"^.] 
The edge of a river-basin (see river); the lino 
separating the waters flowing into two different 
lavers or river-basins. Thus, the crest of the Sierra 
Nevada of California forms the watershed between the 
rivers flowing into the Pacific and those which lose them- 
selves in tliD Great Basin. Sometimes called the icatcr- 
partinrf, and in the United States more frequently and 
popularly tho rifridet Thus, the “Continental Divide” is 
the line which marks tlie separation of the waters flow- 
ing into the Pacific from those finding their way to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Midnight! the outpost of advancing day ! . . . 

The ivatershcd of Time, from which the streams 

Of Yesterday and To-morrow take their way ! 

Lonpfellow, The Two Rivers, i. 

Tho summit of the pass is called the diride or uater- 
fihed. In tills last w’ord the “shed” has not the present 
meaning, but an obsolescent one of “part” or “divide” 
(Ger. Scheiden). Skeat sajs: “The old sense ‘to part’ 
is nearly obsolete, except in “icatcr-thed, the ridge which 
parts river-systems.” . . . The ir«fcr-s/<ed of any river ba- 
sin limits its “area of catchment,” as the hydraulic engi- 
neers call it. J. D. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 141. 

■water-sheept (wn'tfer-sliep), ji. The roach, a 
fish; so called in antithesis to water-fox (tho 
carp). See cut under roach. I. TTalton. 
■water-shell (wa'ter-sliel), ji. In ordnance, a 
shell, invented hy M. Abel, consisting of an 
ordinary siiell -n-itb a centrally placed cylinder 
of guncotton, having the space bet’ireen this 
cylinder and tbe ■n’alls of the shell filled ■nith 
water. The shell is hermetically sealed to re- 
tain tho water. 

water-shield (wa'ttr-sheld). ji. A plant of 
either of tho genera Cabomba and Brasenia, 
which form the suborder Cabombcie, of the Nym- 
pheacae: so called as consisting of aquatics 
vnth peltate leaves. Brasenia peltata, witli floivting 
oval leaves 1 to 4 inches across and sin.all dull-piirple flow- 
ers, is found in North America, Asia, Africa, and Austr.ilia. 
Also water-buckler. 

water-shoot (wa'ter-shot), ji. [< water + shoot, 
prob. confused also with c7/ life.] 1. A pipe or 
trough for discharging water from a building. 
— 2t. A shoot from the root of a tree, 
water-shrew (wa't6r-shro), ji. An oar-footed 
aquatic shrew, in Europe the best-known species is 
Crossopus fodiens. The corresponding American species 
is Neosorcxpalustris. See second cut under shrew. 
water-shntt (wa'ter-sbut), JI. That which stops 
the passage of water. 



■water-slrafe 

Who all tike mome 
the quarry with il^s 'pick-esa 5»Tiie 
/A'lArgc well-squared stone, which he^fivsild^cift 
TEt'serve his stile, or fcrrscaiie wateT^slmt. 

ilroicti^ 351'ItKtnia's iPaSfeorals. (iTtres.) 

’WaJfcSTside (wd,'ter-sid), The ‘brc'n'k'tJf water ; 
'the'hiiuk ormargimjf'iiiiTerj'Sti^m, orilake; 
chr'^cn-shore: soTnetiress 'used.ctei'buthxoly. 

n me. Master Belch, iI'^^^l bring you fJo'the’rodter-sWe, 
pp'ri.aps to Wappiug, auditlicreJUMecs’.’c you. 

i)rfiic>r'rtn/?'ire&stEr,-?iDi'thu’uPdl3o, !!. 1. 
r 9dd€ insects arc Toll described, particularly the 
••1 hi ineridm. Wkr .3lcaclc;nt/,.df.pvil-26,iia.')l, p. S92. 

’Water-silvering (■wf»’tfeissil'’''v6Mng)^ 71 :, A pro- 
of ^ilvericg ariDlogousito'watertgk’lding. 
twater-sint (v'a'tvnyslngk), -it, .SGe,Tiof-77o?r. 
’vrater-skin (w4"}»n:^km),.n. or hag 

■ ' f skin iiKe<i 2orlIu''5ttorage<€Trttranspr)rtiitioii of 
wat'T. 

e had watrr, it if -true, from ithe 37llc ; but we never 
thought w«* c<mUliav/-too much, -PS long its iSiere was room 
in our trct>»r'SJ?w«tei>old more. 

/Brtfte, -Source 0? Che Nile, 1. 177. 

' water-sMpper (’wa''i6i*-sk^^er),-?i. One of the 
Hlendor long-legged vwttteWlmgBt’rf the genus 
Si/ffrotreclifif : ; luiy water-strider. 
water-sky {wii^tir-8ki),^i. A.psauliar reflec- 
tion in thes3^,.*fcomiiionflnan:t3ticTegions, indi- 
cating the prMencO'Of*qp 0 n water heneath. 

^omc circirmstomcca whIdhlho'rQp<nrt& seem to point to 
the existence of a north wntarrill ihesyonr round; and the 
frt‘<|ueut ira^vr-^/«c?,'foi's,«v&c„’that \tc have seen to the 
southwest daningflhe'wintcr.goito eortfrm the fact. 

<lLanc, See. Gdnnell Bxp., I. 23G. 

water-slatsT ((«7KU6r^irL^.t6r),*Ji. Any aquatic 
i.-^opod or sltutrsT’of ctliB.:genus.ik*c?/if5. 
water-siiiaTtw3iadi(«wu‘U(uv6m4irt^wed), n. See 
swfirfic€c/l. 

water-smoke f(wa't6iv»3inok),<fn ‘ Water evapo- 
rating in the wieihloifonn'oftfagt'or mist: a phe- 
nomenon thaliocoure whonitliertemperature of 
water-MUifacses is nbrvetfhe ‘dew-point of the 
air, and thf- siriB-alroady saturated with moist- 
ure, Watcr-^mioke ilsUroquently ‘Observed over rivers 
or oth#*r -of watersf.Itor n sudden fall of tempem* 
tiire, when. 5t yioputar dautfuagei It Is said “the river 
etcams,” and « •dainp’we.ither over water-covered sur- 
faces which «iTS‘ anuch nvnmierUUan the air, and is also 
seen frequenter an arcticreglons. 

Wo hud not A^ean.ahlc to get the-ilogs out when the big 
moon appea ra£ aibovc the imter-suKdr, 

JCauc, Sec. Grlnnell E\p., IT, 02. 

water-snail <'wiVtei!-snal), n. 1. An aquatic 
piihnonato guffti’opod ; a poud-snail, as a lim- 
neid, or ont of inaiijr similar snails. See cuts 
under Limnr’a and Ain/ncT/dtc. — J2. The Archi- 
medean sertw:, [Knro.] 
water-snake ^wu'tCi?-snHk), n. A sunkc which 
fretjuent't tb'^ water: variousV.applicd, 

In llic EiieuiSr Ifilanrh -the imfer-snai-e was much re- 
sipccted. Luhbtch, Ofig. -of 'Civilisation, p. 179. 

Especially— (o> Any onek'rt the venomous sea-snakes. See 
IJlfdrophidir and Kca-ff*r}Ktit, 2, with cuts there or there 
cited, (b) Ihe Iivihan Fonlonia unieolor, or any member 
of the (ainDy nunaV'pfid/u (c) A tvaii-snake; any lueni- 
ber of the .kcr«'J»9rtfidm,.as species. of AcrocAordiw atnl 
Cher(t}/flnt^. cat \w6qv A carUmake. (d) Tlie common 

ringctl snake of Europe, Tiy^fidonotii/tmatrix. See cuts 
•uinlcr Eunilv and Tr/fjnil<maivs. (c) IiidJto United States, 

• one of several hardei*? aquatic colubrlncs, as the sjiecics 

• of .Vf ro-/»W (or Tnip4douotvt^, and Jier^ina, as A’’, gipednn 
and Jl. IrhrriK Ic the West several species of garler- 
«7nake‘‘(A'’i'hrrtia) arethoiouglily uquatic.-and would come 
jJocally luiiler thl=i asurn:. See razter-addor^nd ivaler-moC’ 
■<((gin. 

•water-soak tw5i 't<-r-B6k),/r- 1. To-eonk or fill the 
infersticfs of with waiter, 
wat-er-socks ( wA.'tcr-.soks)^ pJ. The white wn- 
tor-lily, CaffUflift sjieaona, Driticn <md Holland. 
water-sodden (w:i't4r-#5otl^nh a. [< timtcr + 
soddtin^ p]). of st^ethe."] Soake^l and serftened in 
water ; wn t cr-soaked, Temufson, 
water-soldier (wji.'ter-sol'^jf'r), n. The wator- 
FCiJifrenn, Stvaliotcfi aloXflcs. Also called tcaicr- 
gtlov, 

water-sorrel (wfi't^T-sor^el), iu Gamo an /jpaicr- 
doc!:, 

water-aoucliy (wfl'tf-r-son^'chi), n. Pish boiled 
and een’-ed in its own liquor. See roufeh^^^. t. 
water-space (wfi'tOr-spas), n. Tluit.parfcof a 
Bteara-hoiler -which lies below' tho steam-space, 
and is designed to hold the water to be evapo-, 
rated. 

water-spajilel C'va'tdr-span^yel), n. The name 
given to two varieties of the dog called spaniel, 
namely, the large water-spaniel and the small 
water-spaniel. Bee fipanici, 1. 
water-sparrow (wa't6r-8par''-'6), n. 1. The 
recd-bimting or reed-sparrow, Enibcriza schcenU 
clus. [Prov, Eng.] — 2. A reed- or sedge-war- 
bler of tho genus Acrocvphalusy as A, strepems 
or A, phrafjmiiis, [Prov. Eng.] 
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■Wat^lable 

'^atidse; a wato-skipper: so called 

long, slender, straddling legs and aquatic nan- 

its. 

The uaUr^l^lden prefer quiet waters, upon which they 

rest, or over whicli they skim rapirllj’. /,eoQ\ ^ to-j 

Comsfocit, Introd, Entom. (1888), p. 193. 

The obtain- 
a town or 


water-speedwell ik See 

spcodvcdl. 

water-spider (wa''t6iv^®'d6r), ^ 1. Aspidetr 

of the family BrassU^ Argtjmnefa aquatimy 
which makes ’a bag -of silk 'oa water-plants, arfd 
lives in. it under waher as inta diving-bell, *^0 

opening beir^ b^ow, so that the air earmot ■water-SXTpply (wa't6r-su-pliO, 71 , Th 
escape. It is filled by the spider, which Ifrings ing of water i’or and its distribution to 
down buhT^cs 'of .aar'one 'at a time. See'^^ymp- city, as f ar‘?is possible in sufficient quantity ana 
spfdcr, and <cut 'under — 2. Any ono of satisfactory quality : also, the amount or wa- 

of «ertam Riders the iycosid genus* Do/o- ter tliuspcovided and distributed. Water-suppli/, 
asi>. tenebrosKS^ XL nrinatoi% or.D, sex- ast-Uisitoum is generally 


faee of the water in shallow streams^ a raft- 
spider, The splfiers construct their cocoons <ind live 
in these orests. Tlicytrun TCpidly over and dive beneath 
surfaoe'irf'the water, whore they onnirflraain for some 
time. 

3, A waiteism/te or water-tick. — 4. A bug of 
the genus Hydromotm-pti water-measurer. En- 
r})c^ Dhi. 

■vrater-splke '(wa't6iv6pik), n. A plant of the 


makeup fv/i « — p"—,-- ■' ^ 

nud^uvalffainfall. Water-supply, on the other hand, is the 
jirovirtiag of water for domestic and mamifnctunng uses 
lin siifl^ient quantity, and under favorable conditions, not 
lonlyas to purity, hut also as to piessuro, so that it may be 
available witliout the necessity of carrying it by hand to 
tthe upper stories of houses or manufactories, and as to 
•storage, so that large quantities can be used within a short 
jjoeiod of tiraei, as when needed for extinguishing exten- 
sive conflagrations in cities. The question of water-sup- 
;^dy is one whifii has to do, and to a most important ex- 


genus itotomo; 7 c/on>iieh’consists of aquatics fs"SeSM;dof,?c 

withsxnflIlgreem9h*or(reddish flowers in spikes ... — v 

or hends; ixmdweed. 


water-ispinilier (•wu'tsr-spin^dr), n, A water- 
spidery e^ecially, tho diving spider. 
Traterspodifc.(wa'tdr-f\pout), w. 1. A pipe, nozle, 
or orifice .from which water is spouted. 

The manner in which he gazed at the shops, stumbled 
into tho gutters, ran against the porters, and stood under 
the u'fficr^pautg, m.atkeQ. .lilm out as an excellent subject, 
fortlie^oporations of. 0 winnicrs and-banterers. . 

Macavlay, Hist. Eng., lii. 

Ermy ‘dozen ar'flfteenimlles Is a station — two or tJiree 
fihcda,.andjft tcafor-^atd.nnd woodpile. 

S. Jiowles, Our New West, p. 60. 

2. A ‘^oirt, jofcj'QT loolnmn *of water; speeifi- 
cnHy, a whiidwind over a body of water, pro- 
ducing Ihe .appoftraneo ‘Of a solid column of 
watejestending from tho surface to the clouds. 
In realise, d)07vcver,itlie phenomenon that js seen Jb the 
cloud brought -dtuvn .to thetcarth's sm/ace by tlie rapid 
gjTatory motion of a vertical wliiil, and it consists simply 
vtf flne mist 8urrountling.n.contrnl axis of rarefaction. At 
first tho clomlhastlic form of atapering funnel; Uien, do 


saggregation of population ; and the larger and denser such 
lOggregation the more important this question becomes, 
‘iThe natural source of water-supply is the rain, and this is- 
•Kine of great importance in regions of considerable rain- 
fall and of thinly aggregated population, the water being 
(Caught on the roofs of the houses or barnsnnd conveyed 
;to cisterns where it is stored for use as wanted, and from 
’Which it has to be pumped. Almost everywhere in re- 
gions of considerable precipitation 7vater can be had by 
■digging sliallow wells in the surface detritus, and this 
as an extremely common mode of supply in agricultural 
•districts, the advantage being that the expense of digging 
a well is macli less tlian that of providing storage in cis- 
tems, while the disadvantage is that well-water is ordi- 
marily notso puro as rain-water (and this is eniphaticaliy 
the case in limestone districts). Besides, it is almost im- 
possible to provide cisterns large enough to hold the 
mnountof rain-water required during periods of abnor- 
aiially long drouglit, Biich as occasionally occur even in 
regions of considerable average rainfall. These sources 
of supply— namely, rain caught as it falls and water from 
shallow wells— are entirely unsuited to the conditions in 
tmvns of even moderate size. The rainfall in cities is con- 
taminated with soot and gases thrown out from the many 
chimneys of houses and manufacturing establishments ; 
neither is it large enough in quantity, nor can it be stoi ed 


scendingftoTioarthc ivuter'€8iir/ace,it3raws up the water satisfactorily 7vlthout incurring an expense far greater 


idr a dietaiioc into itswortcY, and imp.’irts to it its whirling 
motion. The spoutds .then .complete, .and appears ns an 
immense ‘ooluinn connecting sea and cloud, light in color 
near the contcr, Imt dark along tho sides, like other 
trhirlwindF.,.tlie waterspout ’has njirogrsssivc ns well ns n 
lotary motion, its axis sometimes being inclined forward 
11 / the diroction -of ndvance. After continuing n short 
time, generally less than twenty .minutes, tlie column Is 
dSsuiuted, the hnver -part •descending as rain, ^hlle tho 
upfier part je drnwn back£iito:tlic cloudfi. The licight of 
tuu spout depends upon tlie hygrometric etate of tlie air; 
in seneral ftSs between SOO.nnd 2,r»00 fceL It Is oommon 
fora jiumber of watorspoisis to.be seen simultaneously 
or sticoessivuTy; ft*'d this it .to .bo .expected, for a series 
of separate and independent gyrations arc likely to arise 
wlicu the air is 5n a state uf JautahlUty, jiich ns is required 
for the development of these uiiirlwinds. This Is espe- 
cially tiic case ki t-ropIcalaiiiA equatorial regions, wlierc 
watcrei»nts are snost frequent. 

Deep calleth lUnto deep at the cioise of thy tcaterspoufg. 

Tb. xlii. 7. 

■water-sprite (wS/ttr-spnt),,;- .A sprite orspirit 
inhabiting tho water. 

A epeclr, « mist, a shape, I wist ! 

And still it near’d and near’d ; 

As if it dodged a tcaffr-gprite, 

It plunged and tack’d nnd veeiM. 

Coleridge, Ancient Jlariner, iii. 

water-stairs (-wii'tOr-starz), ii. jil. Stairs lead- 
ing down to water, as on the banks of tho 
Tliaines, where boatsare taken for ferriage, etc. 

Ho lias but u tender w’cake botly, but was always very 

temperate ; made him d.ainiinbic dninke at Somer- 

seUiouse, wdiere, at the watrr.nJayres, ho fell downc, and 
had a cruel fall. Aubrey, Lives (Edmund Waller). 

water-standing (wft'tor-stan'ding), a. Wet 
with water; porpetually filled with tears. 
[Rare.] 

An orphan's tcater-standiny eye. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI. , v. 0. 40. 

water-star (wji'tfcr-BtUr), h. Same as star-fruit, 

water-stargrass (•\va'ter-stur^i?rus), ?/. An 
aquatic }ic»'b, Hcicranthcra (*S'c//o?/crrt) gra- 
minca, with grass-liko leaves and yellow starry 
flowers. 

water-starwort(wa'tt‘r.stur^wert),?/. See Cal- 
lifricJtc and star-grass. 

Tvatersteadt (wa't6r-sted), h. The bed of a 
Admiral Smyth.' 


than would be that of provlding’a supply in some other 
vay, Bivers would seem to be the natural source of sup- 
ply for cities situated upon them, and there are feiv very 
large cities through which a river does not run ; but rivers 
arc the natural nnd almost necessary sewers of the cities 
drained by them, nnd the water, tlius polluted, is not only 
often disagreeable to the taste, but is always a possible 
source of danger to health. It is time that some cities of 
moderate size situated on very largo rivers do use their 
water, as, for instance, St. Louis on the Mississippi ; but, 
In general, if a river Is used, the water must be taken from 
n point high enough up-stream to ax'oid the risk of con- 
tamination from the sewage of the towns situated on or 
near Its banks, as is done in London, which is largely sup- 
plied by w.ater from tho Thames drawn from a point far 
above the city. The most satisfactoiy source of water- 
supply for a city is a mountain-lake, not too far distant, 
where the geological and other conditions are such as 
to Insure n Jiigli degree of purity in the water. This is 
empJmticany the case with regard to Glasgow, which is 
supplied from Loch Katrino. Much oftener water satis- 
factory in quality nnd abundant in quantity can lie ob- 
tained by creating one or more aitiflcial lakes at the 
liead of a suitably situated river by tlie construction of 
dams; these are sometimes of great height, holding back 
bodies of water miles in length. Of this character is the 
water-supply of Liverpool, of Neiv Yoik, of Boston, and 
of many other impoitant cities. Begions underlain by 
thick masses of permeable rocks— as, for instance, tiie 
New Bed Sandstone and Chalk districts of England— are 
not infrequently supplied with water by means of wells 
bored to considerable depths and of large dimensions, 
from which tlio water sometimes rises to the surface, but 
more often has to be pumped. Many large towns in the 
manufacturing districts of England were formerly almost 
exclusively, and are still to some extent, supplied in this 
way; but wherever it has been found possible to obtain 
water In some better way this system has been abandoned, 
neither quality nor quantity being satisfactoiy. Consid- 
erable water is procured in England from deep wells in 
the Chalk, and this method of supply is of some impor- 
tance in London. 'Where tlie conditions are such that 
pure water cannot be had, artificial purification is some- 
times resorted to, but this is always e.xpensive and often 
unsatisfactory. An abundant supjily of soft water, taken 
from some source known to be free from the possibility 
of contamination by selvage or otherwise, is one of the 
greatest of blessings, and this result has been attained in 
various cities, but not without large expenditure and no 
small amount of engineering skill. The distribution of 
water was once a matter of considerable difficulty, the 
wooden pipes first employed being subject to rot and leak- 
age. Ill modem times the use of cast-iron for tho mains is 
most common, while the service-pipes arc usually of lead 
or galvanized iron, but sometimes of bronze or brass. 

water-s-wallowtOvii'tiT-swoFo),};. The-water- 
■n’aglail. UalVnvcn. 


river. 

•water-stream (■mV tor-strem), «. [<ME. wn(rj' 

slraem, < AS. loater-strcam ; as water -k siroum.'] water-system (wfi't6r-sis'''tem), n. In «o67., the 
A stream of water; a river. water-vaseulnr system. 


Forr.ill nil %\mseivtttemtra:m . . . Iletctlith forth . . . water-tabhy (w.'l'ter-talb''''i), n. Tahhv ha^vintr 
townrrd te Bm. Ormafiim (ctl. White), 1. 1B^2. a watered snrfncc. ° 

water-strider (wa't6r-atri'’d6r), n. Anyaquat- water-table (wa'tf-r-trVbl), Jl. 1. In arch., a 
io beteropterous insect of the f tmily ATyf?™- Btring-course, molding, or other projecting 



water-table 
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member so placed as to tbrorv off water from water-tree (wfi ' ter-tre), Ji. See Tetracera . — 
the wall of a buildiBg. Red water-tree, the sassy-bark. See Srythrophloeum. 

It shoulil not be forgotten wliat a noble foundation I^ater-trefoil (wii ter-tre foil), n. Same as 
there was for tlie chapel], wch did innne from the Col- u 0 ff~uc(iti. 

ledge along the street as far ns the Blew Boare Inn ; wen water-truilk (wa'tir-trimgk), li. A cistern of 


was aljout 7 foot or more high, and adorned with a very 
rich Gothiqne water-tahle. 

Aubrey, Lives (Thomas Wolsey). 


Silu- 


planks lined with lead to hold water. 
monds. 

water-tube (wa'ter-tub), JI. 1. A pipe for rain- 
water. — 2. One of a set of tubes wliich open 
upon the exterior of various invertebrates, and 
into which water m.ay enter. Tliey are supposed to 
have an e-veretory ora depuratoiy' office analogous to that 
of kidneys. See wafer-pore, 1, icater-vasciilar, and com- 
pare imler-f imp.— Water-tube boiler, a form of boilerin 
which the water circulates tlmough pipes, and the dame 
wraps about them. 

water-tupelo(wa'ter-tu'’'pe-16),ii. Aform(lVi/s- 
water-tap (wa't 6 r-tap), n. A tap or cock by sa aquatica) of the black-gum or pepperidge, 
which water may bo drawn from any supply. JXyssa sylmtica, having the base of the tnmk 
water-target (wa'ter-tar”'get), 71. The water- greatly enlarged or sivollen, found in ponds 
shield, Brasenia peltata. and swamps in the southern United States. 

water-tathCiva'ter-tath), 71. A species of coarse water-turkey (wa't 6 r-ter*ki), «. 1 . The an- 
pass growing in wet grounds, .and supposed to hinga or snake-bird, Plotus anliinga. Seo dar 


2. A small embankment made across a road, 
especially on a hill, to carry off the water. 
nailiwcU. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. Same as icater- 
bridge. 

water-tank (wa'ter-tangk), 71. A tank, cistern, 
or other receiver for holding water. 

The sensitizing bath, plate-holders, icaler-laul-s, etc., all 
adjusted. Stiver Sunbeam, p. 123. 


be injm'ious to sheep. [Prdv. Eng.] 
water-telescope (wfi'ter-tePe-skdp), ji. See 
telescope. 

water-tbermometer (wa't 6 r-ther-mom‘'e-t 6 r), 
Ji. An instrument, in which water is substi- 


icr, 3 ( 6 ) ( 1 ), and cut under anliinga. [South- 
ei-n E. S.] — 2. The wood-ibis, TVdi fnliis locula- 
tor: more fully called Colorado waier-hirl:cy. 
See wood-ibis, and cut under Panialus. [South- 
western U. S.] 


tuted for mercury, for e.xhibiting the precise water-twist (wa'tdr-twist), 7 i. The trade-name 
degree of temperature at which water attains for cotton yarn spun on a water-frame. See 
its maximum density. This is at 39’.2 F. or 4* c., and water-frame. 

from that point doTOward to the freezing-point. 32" F. or water-twyer (wa'tdr-twEer), Ji. In metal., a 
0 C., it expands, and It .also expands from the same point 

upward to the boiling-point, 212" P. or 100* C, Seeirafcr. biasfc-pipe or twyer kept cool (to pre- 

water-thief (wa'ter-tlien, 1. A pirate. burning of tbe nozle) by means of a 

[Rare.] stream of water constantly passing through a 

(Taler-tAicM and land-thievesil mean pirates. pipe carried aronnd or beside it 

Shak M of V is 24 water-vacuole (wa'ter-vak'^u-ol), 71. One of 
2. A slender oylindrleal tin can', 9 or 10 inches temporary vaenoles of many protozoans, 


long and from to 2 inches thick, furnished 
with a bail, used to draw water from a cask 
through the bung-hole; a bung-hueket: so 


consisting of a globule of water taken in with 
a particle of food. Tlie circulation oi these food-vacu- 
oles or temporary stomachs represents a water-vascular 
system of the most primitii'e kind. See watcr-vasmilar. 


called because it is sometimes used by sailors water-yarnisil(wa't 6 r-Tar'iLisb), 7 i. Avarnish 
to steal water when ou short allowance. made by using water as a solvent.— Lac water- 

water-thistle (wd'tdr-this-1), 71 . The marsh- vamlah. SeefaeS. 

thistle, Carduus paliistris, of the northern Old water-vascular (wd'tdr-vas^ku-ljli'), n. In 6 io?., 
■World. Britten and Holland. [Prov. Eng.] pertaining to or providing for circulation of 
water-tbrusb (wa'ter-thrush), ji. l. A bird water in the body of. an animal. Thewatcr.vns 



of the genus Seiurus, as S. nieoins or S. mota- 
cilla, common in the United States, and be- 
longing to the American warblers, or Mniotil- 
tidie, S. nstvius is more fully called Kew Vork ualcr. 
thrush, nnd R motacilta the large-lrtUed or Zouisiana tea- 
ter-thrush. The n.-inie may have originaUy contrasted with 
wood-thrush, but this bird belongs to a diflereut family. 
The nearest relative oi these water-thruslies is a woodland 
species of the same genus, 5'. auricaptlius, the golden- 
crowned thrush (figured under oven-bird), from which the 
two species named above diflcr markedly in inhabiting 
watery t.ingles and brakes. Also called waler-waytail. 
See ent under Seiurus. 

2. Any bird of the family Bittidie; an Old 
World ant-thrush. See cut under Bittidic . — 

3. The water-ouzel, Cincliis aquatiens. [Local, 
Eng.] — 4. Same as ji’afcj-idapfoiT, 1. [Local, 
Eng.] 

water-tnyme (wa'ter-tim), JI. See thyme. 

water-tick (wa'ter-tik), ji. A water-spider of 
the genus Hydrometra. 

water-tiger (wa'ter-ti^ger), ji. The larva of 
any water-beetle of the family Dytiscidos. 
cut under dccapodiform. 

The larvce arc called water timers, being long, cylindrical, 
^vith large flattened lie.ads, armed with scissor-like jaws 
with which they seize other insects, or snip bff the tails 
of tadpoles, while they are even known to attack young 
fishes, sucking their blood. 


cular system is seen in its utmost simplicity in infusorh 
an^ and in various degrees ol complexity in liigherinver* 


^Vater-ueevil (/.t'wr/ia/frui st‘m//ex), eight 
times natural sire. 



Water-vascular System of a Trematode {,AspidQga5ttr cenchicola), 
rtf, terminal water-pore; ^.lateral contractile vessels; lateral ciliated 
trunks, those of left side shaded; d, dilatation of left trunk. 

tebrates — in trematode worms, for example. "Water-lungs 
and water-tubes belong to the water-vasculnr system. See 
also cutsunder 2 ?afano^fo 55 W 5 ,Procf«cfta, and 

lioiifcra. 

water-vine (wa't 6 r-vin), ji. 1. A plant of the 
genus Fhytocrcnc. — 2. A climbing shrub, Boli- 
cajpus Calinca of the Billcuiacca:, found in trop- 
ical America. [West Indies.] 
ggg water-violet (wa'tfer-vl^o-lct), ji. (n) A plant 
of the genus Hotionia, primarily H. paliisiris : 
so called from the likeness of its flowers to 
those of the stock-gillyflowei", once called vio- 
let. Brillcii and Holland, See fcailicrfoil. (b) 
Sometimes, samo as lajicc-leafod violet (w'hich 

A. S. Packard, Guide to the Study of Insects, p. 435. • -e - \ o 

’ _ ■’ water-viper (wa ter-vi''per), Ji. See viqjcr. 

water-tight (wa tdr-tit), a. [=&.wasserdioht; water-vole (wa'ter-vol), ji. The common wa- 
as water -hiighiKJ So tight as to resist the pas- ter-rat or vole of Europe, Articola ampliibiits. 
sage of water; impenetrable by water — ^Water- See out under water-rat. 

•^o«mrtment, and compave 3 ,, „ walcr-vole. 

Water-tightaess(wa'tei-tiP'nes),J!. The prop- . . ... .JJ-^-®™tmorz,IornnDoone,v!i. 

ort}’of beingwater-tight. The Engineer, 'Water-wagtailtwa ter-wag tal),ji. 1. Awag- 

i.ir> u 7 i-.i •p'.f.cf Ttrnrtovlvr cn Pn.llr»n • nnvr cnoni/io rtf 


148. 

water-tqrcht (wd'ter-torch), Ji. The reed-mace 
or cattail, Typha latifolia : said to be so named 
from its fruiting spike being soaked in oil and 
lighted as a torch. Prior, Pop. Names of Brit. 
Plants. 

water-tower (wa'tei'-tou*'ci'),Ji. Same as stand- 
pipe, 7. 

When the flames ave blazing through the upper rvin- 
dows of a tall bnilding . . . the value of what is called a 
water-tower is apparent. Scribner’s Mag., IX. 60. 

water-treader (wa'ter-tred‘'''er), ji. One who 
or that which treads water; hence, by poetical 
license, a sbip. 

When the uater-treadcr far away 
Had left the land, then plotted they the day 
Of my long servitude. Chapman, Odyssey, xiv. 477. 


tail most properly so called; any species of 
Motaeilla in a strict sense, as distinguished 
irova. Budytes. In England the name commonly 
specifies the pied wagtail, Motaeilla Ingnbris. 
See cut under wagtail . — 2. Same as water- 
thrush, 1 — Gray water-wartail, yellow water- 
wagtallt. Same as gray wagtail (wliich see, under wag- 
tail). 

waterway (wa'ter-wa), 11 . [< MB. watcr-wey, 
< AS. wxterweg; as water + wayi.'] 1 . Achan- 
uel or passage of water; a water-route; spe- 
cifically, that part of a river, arm of the sea, or 
the like through which vessels enter or depart; 
the fairway. 

Though the TImines was already a ivaterway by which 
LoJulon could communicate with the heart of England, no 
town 5.476 0.xford has as yet arisen along its course. 

J. It. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 419. 


waterwitek 

2. In ship-building, a name given to the thick 
planks at the outside of the deck, worked over 
the ends of the beams, and fitting against the 
inside of the top-timbers, to which, as well as 
to the ends of the beams, they ave bolted, thus 
forming an important binding. Their inner edge 
is hollowed out to form a chnunel for water to nin off the 
deck. In iron vessels the waterway assumes many differ- 
ent forms. See cut under beam, 2 (ff). 

The spencers we bent on verj* carefully, . . . and, mak- 
ing tackles fast to the clews, bowsed them down to tho 
icater-tcat/it. Jt , 7/. Danaj Jr.^ Before tlie ilast, p. 2W. 

The Watencat/, as its name uould suggest, is a portion 
of tlie hull so situated that, in addition to its otlier func- 
tions, it forms a channel for carrying water to the scup- 
pel's on each side of the ship. Thearle, Jv'aval Arch., § 20‘J. 

water-weakf (wa'tir-wek), a. "Weak as water; 
very feeble or weak. 

If meirie now, anone with woe I weepc, 

If lustie now, forthwith am tcater-weak, 

Davies, Muse's Sacrifice, p. 10. (Baries.) 

water-weed (wa't6r-wed), n. 1. Any wild 
aquatic plant without special use or beauty. 

The willful water-weeds held me thrall. 

5. Lanier, The Century, XXni. 819. 
2. Specifically, the choke-pondweed or water- 
thyme, Elodea Canadensis (Anacliaris Alsinas- 
trum), of the Hydrocharidew. Seepondweed aud 
Babington's-curse. 

water-weevil (wa'tdr-weM), n. A suout-bee- 
tle, lAsso- 
rlioptrus sim- 
plex, which 
occars in 
great num- 
bers in the 
Georgia and 
South Caro- 
lina rice- 
fields, the 
adult feed- 
ing on the 
leaves of tho 
riee, and the 
lan’ro feed- 
ing on the 
roots under 
water. 

This beetle 
has gained its 
common name of water iceevil from the fact that it is fonml 
only when the fields are overflowed. 

L, 0. Howard, U. S. Agricultural Report, 18S1- 2, p. 131. 

water-wkeel (wfi'tfer-hwSl), ji. In hydrant.: 

(а) A wheel moved by water, and employed to 
turn machinery. There are four principal kinds of 
water-wheels— tlie overshot wheel, the undershot wheel, 
the breast-wheel, and the turbine, (6) A wheel for 
raisingwater in large quantities, as the Persian 
wheel. See whccT^. (d) The paddle-wheel of 
a ste.Tmer — Bottom-discharge water-wheel. See 
toKom.— Lift water-WheeL (n) An undershot wheel. 

(б) A water-wheel the gudgeons nnd hearings of which 
may be raised or lowered to adapt the wheel to various 
heiglits of water-supply. £. II. Knight . — Ra^al-piston 
water-wheel, a form of breast-wheel having movable 
floats which extend radially outward to the breasting on 
the water side of the wheel to receive the pressure of tiie 
water during its descent, and are drawn inward as tliey 
rise on the opposite side of the wheel. — IVater-wheel 
gate, a water-gate for controlling tlie quantity of water 
admitted to a wlieel, according to the porver required. 
See cut under scroH.— Water-Wheel governor, a mecha- 
nism employed to produce uniformity of motion in a wa- 
ter-wheel. 

water-white (wa'ter-hwit), a. Perfectly trans- 
parent, as water ; limpid aud colorless. Bijous’ 
Encyc. Manuf., I. C46. 

water-whorlgrass (wa ' ter-hwfirl " griis), n. 
Same as watcr-hairgrass. 
water-willow (wa'ter-wil''6), Ji. 1. A Euro- 
pean willow, sometimes named Salix aquatica, 
forming a variety of the common sallow, S. 
Caprea, or if distinct, S. cincrca. — 2. An Amer- 
ican acanthaoeous plant, Eianthcra Americana, 
an herb 3 feet higb, of willow-like aspect, grow- 
ing in water, having purplish flowers in axillary 
peduneled spikes. 

water-wing (wa'ttr-wing), n. A wall erected 
ou the bank of a river ndioining a bridge, to 
secure the foundations from the action of the 
current. 

waterwitch (wa'tdr-wich), Ji. 1. A witch who 
dwells in the water; a water-nixy. — 2. A pex'- 
son who pretends to have the power of dis- 
covering subterranean springs bj; means of a 
divining-rod. Bartlett, Americanisms, p. 741. 
— 3. One of severalwater-birds notedfor ilicii 
quickness in diving, as a kind of duek, the buf- 
fle-headed duek, Glangula or Bncephala albcola, 
and especially’ various species of grebes o. 
didappers, as the horned grebe, Podicipcs cornu 



■waterwitch 

itis, or the pied-hilled dahehiok, Podilynibus po- 
dicipes. See outs under Mffle, grebe, and Tachy- 
baptes.—i. The stormy petrel, or Mother Ca- 
rey’s chipken. See cut under petrel, 
■water-withe (wa'tfcr-with), «. A species of 
yuie, Vitis Caribrea, which grows in the 'West 
Indies in parched districts. It is so tall of clear sap 
nr water tliat a piece of tlie stem two or three j aids long 
i? said to afford a plentiful dnuight. 

wat€r-wood (wa't^r-Tvud), v. A largo rubi- 
tree, Chimarrhis Cfjmosay of river-banks 
ill tii«? West Indies. 

‘^raterw’ork (wa't6r-werk), jf. 1. A structure, 
oontrivance, or engine for conducting, distrib- 
utinir. or otlierivise disposing of vater: now 
commniily in l]ie plural. SneciQcally-fn) An edi- 
fii-i* Milh m.if Iiinery t instructed in London in i:94-j for 
f^rdn.: np nml c-'iiveying the water of the Tlianics to 
'ari 'US parts ft the city, 

Tituc, the hmve and valorous joung gallant, 
jears together in the town hath heon, 

Vet my I»)rdClmnceIlor's tomb he Imtli not seen, 
r tile new ivatericork. 

.^»r J. Dnn«/i (?), Epigrams (inOfi), vi., In Titum. 
Mam. Shall serve the whole city witli preservative 
Weekly; each house his dose, and, nt the rate — 

Sur. A'* he that built the tmtenrorA* doth with water. 

£. Jonson, Alchemist, IL 1 . 
('d [In plural fonn, ns »inj. or pL] llic aggregate of con- 
ffructioiis and apjdlances for tho collection, presen'n- 
tion, and dl^tritiutlon of water for domestic purpo'?e=i, 
for the working of machinery, or otherwise for the nse 
of a comimmity. (e) An appliance Uirougli which water 
is spout -d out in jets, sprays, or showers; a fountain; a 
hydraulic toy, 

.■?fme fgnrdeiis] are beautified with basons of water in 
open pavilions, or with fountaina and little irofer tcorkg, 
in which, and their pleasant summer houses, tlieir chief 
bfaul> coiisi*!!.". /'ororXr, Description of the Eiist, 11,1.123. 
(r^ pf. Same a^ frar.jmmp. [ITumorons slang.] 

Sneaking little bnite, . . . clapjilng on the tcalfrii-OTk* 
Just in the hardest jilaee, 

2’. IIu^he«, Tom Brown nt Ilugby, II. P. 
2t. A warino scene or pogcaut. 

Tho flr-st scalin' is a trater-icorke presented hy Occanus, 
king of the sea. 

Dfkkcr, Loml'ins Tempo (Works, ed. Pearson, IV. 118). 
fin the f(jllowing quotation the word Is n«od punnlngly, 
with referetjre to the freezing over of the Thames during 
the winter of K’-iT-S. 

Cuun. Mak'* me so much beholding to you as to receive 
from you therUit picture of nil the^eyou^lfafe^U'orA•^. ,, , 
Cit. Tlie nmiiics began to put on his “frooze-cont," 
which he ytl wear^, almut thy week heforo Christmas; 
and Intlj Icejit It on till now this latter end of January, 
Tli^ (rrcTf Froft (Arhet’s Eng. Garner, I. W).] 

3t. Pairjtingwif li w.'iterorPoraGtUiiig soluble in 
water as a veliicle.— 4. Hence, a te.xtilo fab- 
ric, as canvas, ]»aintc(l in tliis manner, and used 
in?tea<l of to decorate aijarlments. 

The King f*ir himself had a house of tlinhcr, . . , and 
for his ollitr bidgings he had great and goodlie tents of 
blew icatcr-irnrkc, garnished with yellow and wlilto. 

Ilotiwfied, Chronicle, III. 810. 
F«)r thy wall.*!, a pretty plight drollcrj', . , . or the Ger- 
man hunting In tmtrr’icark, is worth a thousand of these 
bed-liangingp, and these flv-hlltcn tapestries. 

5/iaA-., 2llen. IV,, II. 1. 158. 

water- worker (wa'ter-wer'kOr), ii. One whoso 
work has to do with water; in pronneial Eng- 
lish a maker of meadowHlrnins and wet 
ditches. JlalUirdl. 

water-worm (wn'tOr-werm), n. A water an- 
nelid, ns a naidid. 

water-worn (wiVt^r-worn), a. 'Worn by tho 
action of water; ospocially, smootlied by tho 
force or u'dion of rnnning water, or wafer iu 
motion: as, \c<iirr-Korn pebbles. 

waterwort (wa'tor-Av6ri), «. 1. A plant of tho 
jreinis Klatinr, or more broadl}- of tho order 
J’Uat'wfirt rr^ jiriinarily E. Jliidrojiipcr of tho Old 
World. — 2. The plant Philifdntm lamirjinosum, 
or (Lindley) any plant of tho order JVnVydrrfcc/r. 

water-wraith (w/i'ter-rath), n, A supposed 
water-spirit, wliose appearnneo prognosticates 
death or woo to tho person seeing it. 

By tlilrf (ho storm grew Iou<l apace; 

The u-ater’\rTaith w.i.s phrlcklug. 

Campbell, Lord Ulllu’s Datightcr. 

watery (wa't^T-i), a. [< ME. watcru, icnfor/, 
tro/rv, wairi, < AS. xactcrifj (= D. watcrUj = 
MIIOt. xcczzcric, xvnzzcriCy G. xciisticrUj), < xcictcr, 
water: seo trnfer.] 1. Abounding in, moist 
witlj, or containing water; discharging water; 
wet; dripping; watered; specifically, of tlio 
eyes, tearful or running. 

“After Sharpe sliourcB,’' quod Pees, “rnoste sheno is the 
son no ; 

Is no weder warmer than after icaiery cloudes.” 

Piers Phu'man (B), xvlll, 410. 

Tills lady 

Walks discontented, with her irafcry eyes 
Bent on the earth. 

Ikau. and FI., Maid's Tragedy, 1. 1, 
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2. Consisting of water. 

The queen o' the sky, 

Whose xoatery arcH and messenger am I [Ins]. 

Shak., Tempest,' iv. 1. 71. 
Far off from these a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her tcafery labyrinth. Milton, P. L., ii. 684. 

3. Resembling water; suggestive of water, 
(a) Tliln, as a liquid ; of slight consistency. 

Nowe this vyncs, w'hoso takctli kepe, 

Not ‘icattery bnt Uiickc linmoiiis wepo. 

Palladius, Uusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 104. 
Hence — (6) Weak; vapid; Insipid. 

The Jieorle, Ihet was xcateri, smecchles, and ne neledo 
no sauur of God. Ancren Piivlc, p. 370. 

Slight Sir Bobert with his trafery smile. 

Tennyson, Edwin iforris. 

(e) Liquid; soft, and more or less transparent; pale. 

Tho chasm in which the snn has sunk is shut, . . . 
And over it a space of watery bbic, 

AMdcIi the keen evening star is shining through. 

Shelley, Evening. 

Slant watery lights, from parting clouds, apaco 
Travel along the prcclplccta bake. 

}Vordsworth, Evening Walk, 
(f/) Insipid and soft or flatib}', as a fish or its flesh. 

4. Pertnming to, connected with, or affecting 
water: fipccilically used of tbo moon, as gov- 
erning tho tide. 

Whiles winter frets the seas, and waVry Orion, 

Surrey, .Eneld, iv. C7. 

All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes. 

That I, being goveniM by tho imfen/ moon, 

May send forth plenteous tears to itrown the world ! 

Shak., Bich. III., il. 2. C9. 
Tlie watenj god 
Boil’d from a silver urn bis crystal flood. 

Dryden. 

5t. 'Watering in desire, ns the moutli ; eager. 
■\VImt will it be, 

When that the .caUry pnlntc taates Indeed 
Love’s thrieo repnred iiectnr? 

Shak., T. nnd C., III. 2. 2’. 
6. In her.-, (a) Bounded ky, or ornamented by, 
wavy lines: a rare epitliet used in blazoning 
fnneifnl modern be.arings. (li) Same ns unde. 
[Bare.]— The watery start. See Watery fu- 
sion. See atjutom/tinon, nitder/t/n'en. — Watery Itch, 
scnidcs nlleiidcd with the fonnntlun of vesielcs. 
water-yam (wu'ter-ynm), II. Tho Intticelcaf; 
either of tho plants Jponogeton (Oiirirnndra) 
fcncklrali.^! and J. (0.) Jicriicriaiia: so called 
from its aquatic growtii nnd farinaceous root- 
stock. See Jaltircicnf nnd Ouriraiidrii. 
water-yarrow (wa't'er-yilr'o), ». Tho water- 
violet, llntlonin pnlicttris: so called from its 
leaves being finely divided like those of yar- 
row. Britten and Holland. [Prov. Eng.] 
watht, n. [< Icel. vadli = Sw. rad, a ford: see 
icadc, )!.] A ford. IJaltiirclI. 
wathe^f, II. r< ME. n-atl^ (also, after Icel., 
troif/i, ir(i;/f/i),< AS. irdf/i.tr.’cWi, hunting, game, = 
OIIG. Kchta, MnG. G. iccide, pasture, meadow, 
= Icel. t'cW/ir,liuiiling, fishing. Cf. ^oi'iil.] 1. 
Tho pursuit of game; liiiiiting. 

“je, wc nr In wiidlonil,” colhc the kliip, "nnd wnlkca on 
owre irayth. 

For to liuntc attc (be herd, with hoiiundc'nnd with home," 
Antursof Arthur (eU. Hobson), xxxlv. 

2. Game; prey. 

BI foro nllc (ho folk on tho flette, frekez ho beddez 
Vera) ly Ills venyeoun to fccli hym byfonic ; . . . 

“30 I-wyase,” quoth (hat other wy 3 c, "here Is wayth 
fnyrest 

That I ^03 this sciicn 3 crc In bcsouii of wyiiter.” 

Sir Gatcayne and the Green Knight (E. Jk T. S.), 1. 1331. 
God send you som wathe! 

Now nr tliisc fowles Hone Into scyr counlre. 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 33. 

wathe-f, 11 . [< ME. irnthCf vothc, < leel. vddhij 
danger, injury.] Peril ; linrra ; danger. 

Trwe mon trwc restore, 

Tiicniic tlmrlnccdj infui drcilc no wathe. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight E. T. S.), 1. 2365. 
Ho vnwouiidit, I-m out of irnthc paste. 

/><'Afr«efi‘on f»/Tro»/(E, E. T. S.), I. lOCOO. 
wathelyt, adr. [ME., < iratlic" + -ly".'] Dan- 
gerously; Bovercly. 

Etlor doiit sv.as to dcUic, A: his day past, 
Achilles -wuiimlit fiilltrrf/A^f»/ In were of his lyffo. 

Destruction o/ Troy (H. E. T. .S.), 1. 8827. 
Wroghte wayes fuJlow'yde, werrnyande knyghlcr, 

And woiidcs allc xcathely, that In tho wnye Btondezl 

Morle ArthureiFu E, T. S.), 1. 2000. 

Watling street. _ [< JfE. IVallingc-strrte, < 
AS. IVicllinga strict, lit. tho 'Watlings’ street : 
ir Tllhiga, gen. pi. of Wwlting, a descendant of 
'\Vn!tIa(< irielta, a man’s name, -f -iin/'*); striel, 
a road, street.] 1. A celebrated Itoman road 
leading from London (and possibly from Dover) 
northwestward across Britain. Hence — 2t. Tho 
Jlilky 'Waj', tlie ordinary n:ime of which im- 
plies tliat it is a road. 


wattle 

Se yonder, lo, the Galaxye, 

The which men clepe the Milky Weye, 

For hit ys white ; and sommo, parfeye, 

Callen hyt }Vatlynge strete. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. D39. 

watt (wot), 11 . [So called from the Scottish en- 
gineer and inventor James Watt (1736-1819).] 
The practical unit of electrical activity or pow- 
er. Tlie watt is equal to 10^ ergs per second, or the same 
number of absolute c. g. s. units of electrical activity; or 
it is the rate of working in a circuit when the E. AI. F. is 
one volt and the current owe ampere. One horse-power 
is equal to 740 watts. 

wattet, «• Seo wai^. 

Watteau back. In dressmaking, an arrange- 
ment of tho back of a woman’s dress in which 
broad folds or plaits hang from the neck to 
tlie bottom of tho skirt without interruption; 
by extension, any looge back to a dress, not 
girded at tho waist. See cut under saelc. 
Watteau bodice. A bodice of a ■n'oman’s dress 
having a square opening at the neck, and pre- 
senting some resemblaneo to tho costumes in 
the paintings by the artist 'Watteau (beginning 
of the eighteenth century). 

Watteau mantle. See mantle. 
wattle (wot'l), II. [Also dial, waddle; < ME. 
walcl, < AS. watcl, watul, a hurdle, in pi. twigs, 
thatching, tiles; cf. Bav. wade!, twigs, nr- 
branches, Swiss wcdele, n bundle of twigs ; per- 
haps akin to withy, weed^. Cf. tcallct.] 1. A 
framework made of interwoven rods or twigs; 
n hnrdlo. Seo hurdle. 

The walls are wattles, anil the covering leaves. 

Scott, The Poacher. 

They arc gallant hares, and tho scent lies thick right 
across another meadow, . . . and then over a good wattle 
with a ditch on the other side. 

T. Uvghes, Tom Brown at Ilughy, i. 7. 

2. A rod; a wand; a switch; a twig. 

A Wattle, rod, vibex. 

Levins, Manip. Vocab. (E. E. T, S.), p. 38. 
Nac whip nor spur, but just a wattle 
' O’ saugh or hazel. 

Burns, Farmer's Salutation to his Auld Mare. 
3t. A basket; a bag or wallet. Piers Plowman 
(C), si. 2CD.— 4. In orniih., a fleshy lobe hang- 
ing from tho front of tho head ; specificall)', 
such alobo of tho domestic hen, or a like forma- 
tion of any bird. Wattles most properly so called are 
paired, as In tho lien, bnt may bo single, as tbo dewlap 
of tho turkey. They aro very various in size, shape, and 
color, hut oro usually pendent, and of some bright tint, 
ns red, yellow, or bine. They occur in several different 
orders of binls, nnd among species whoso near relatives 
arc dcvohl of such appendages. Similar lobes or flaps on 
tho auriculars arc sometimes called ear-u’nfHcs, though 
moro projicrly enrdobes. Seo wattleFird , , wattle^eroio, 
plimses under wattled, and cuts under Oallus and liasorce. 

The combs or wattles [of young gamecocks] are to be cut 
ns soon ns they appear; and the cock chickchs are to be 
separated ns soon as they begin to peck each other. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Belgn of Queen Anne, I. 302. 

5. A flap of skin foraiiug a sort of dewlap on 
each side of tho nock of some domestic swine. 

Yo Wattle of a Iiog, nouns. 

Levins, ifanip. Vocab. (E. E. T. S.), p. 38. 

Goltrons. Waddles, or the two little and long 

excrescences which Imng teat-llko at eltlicr side of the 
throat of some liogs. Cotgravc, ICll. 

6. In ichtJi., a fleshy excrescence about the 
mouth; a barbel. 

TJio Barbel is so called, says Gesner, by reason of his 
barb nr tmfffi’s at Ills mouth, which aro under his nose or 
chaps. l. Walton, Complete Angler, p. ICQ. 

7. One of various Australian and Tasmanian 
acacias, valued to some e.xtent for their wood 
and for tlieir gum, but more for their bark, 
wliicli is rick in tannin. Por t.-mbnik tlie most im- 
portant species are .^Icncm decurrens, or (if It is distinct 
from this, as appears to ho tlie case) A. iiiollmima, the 
common black wattle, also called green or feathered 
wattle, nnd A, pycnantha, tho broad-leafed or golden 
wattle. Tho silver wattle, A. dcalbata, closely allied to 
the black wattle, Is distinguished by the ashen color of 
Its young foliage, nnd is a taller tree of molster ground. 
Its hark Is inferior, hut is considerably used for lighter 
leathers. Other species yielding tan-bark arc A. saligna 
(A. leiophylla), tho hlackwood or lightwood, A. Mclanoxy- 
Ion, tho native lilckory (A. subpiorosa), A. jicnnincrvis, 
etc. Several wattles yield a gum resembling gum arabic, 
somewhat exported for use in cotton-iirlnting ns an n<l- 
lieslvc, etc. The principal sources of this pioduct arc the 
black wattle, tlio hrond-leafed ivattle, nnd A.homolophylla. 

8. In her., a w'attlo or dewlap used in a bear- 

infr. Compare African wattle, a Soutli 

African tree, Jcacia A'afnftU'cr.— Alpine wattle, Acacia 
pranswna, u shrub or small tree of the Victorian Alps. 
—Black wattle, feathered wattle, golden wattle, 
green wattle. 8eo dcf. 7.— Prickly wattle. Acacia 
juniperi/ia, an evergreen shrub of Australia and Tasma- 
nia.— Raspbeiry-j am wattle. Same as rasphcrnjfam 
tree . — Savannah wattle, two West Indian verbenaceous 
trees, CitharexyU'm quadrangulare nnd C. cnirrea.— Sil- 
ver wattle. See dcf. 7.— Soap-pod wattle. Same ns 
soapmit, 2.— Vamish-wattle, tho Australian Acacia 
rcrmctyiua.— Wallaby wattle, an Australian slirub. 



wattle 

Aencia rti 7 ens.— Wattle and daub, a rough mode of 
buUdiugliuts, cottages, etc., of iutenvoven twigs plastered 

with mud or day: often used attrihutively : as, wattle- 
and-daiil) construction. Also icattle and dah. 

Melbourne in those days was a straggling yillnge, where 
the fathers of the settlement were content with slab shan- 
ties, or wattle and Contemporary Rev., LIII. 8. 

wattle (wot'l), V. t. ; pret and pp. watticci, ppr. 
wattling. [Early mod. E. also wof/c, < ME. 
watclen,w(itlcn; < wattle, n.^ 1. To bind, wall, 
fence, or othertviso fit with wattles. 

Aud ther-with Grace hy-ganto make a good foiindenient. 
And watelide hit and wallyde hit with hus pewies and hra 
passion. Piers i’/oinnnn (C), axil. 323. 

Smoke was seen to arise within a shed y‘ was jojuid to 
ye end of ye storehouse, which was wallal up witli hones. 
^ ^ Bradford, Plymouth riantation, p. 152. 

2. To form by interweaving tvrigs or branches : 
as, to wattle a fence. 

The folded flocks penn'd in tlieir imttfed cotes. 

Comus, 1. 044. 
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wave 


tin of the tail: the length of the male is lOJiEclies, of the waubeen (wa-ben'), «• Any ^nth A^merican 
female 15 inches; the sexes are alike in color. A s^nd cliaracinoid fisli of tlie subfamily E)'ythrininx, 
species, (?. udlsmih of the North Island, has blue whiles, under Erythrinvs. 

wattled (wot Id), a, [< wattle + Hav- Adialectal(Scotcb>formof 

ing a wattle or wattles, as a waucb, waugh^ (waoi,), a. A Scotch form of 



conca'^'ity, hive, crown of a liat, boat. Gi. 
quaff."] Alavge dranglit of any liquid. [Scotcb.] 
She drank it a‘ up at a wanyt^U 
l£ft na ae drap ahin’. , 

Kino Benry (Child s Ballads,. 3. 150). 


and harhcd. 

The wattled cocks strut to and fro. 

LonyfcltoiCf Wayside Inn, Prelude. 

Wattled bee-eaterh Same as t«i«fc-Wrd, i. Lathani. 

—Wattled bird of paradise:, Parndi/yaWa caruncnlata 
of NeAV Guinea. This has two pairs of wattles, one on ^ 

each side of the forehead, of a yellowish-green color, and Waufl. a. bee tmy 
another at the base of the mandible on each side, of a waugn^, V. l. A variant of waff^ lOr 
blue and orange color. The male is 11 inches long, and T^aucll^. a. See wauch. 
mostly of a velvety-black color with various iridescence. ,, irniiclit 

-Wttled creepert of LaO.nm, Pttttd!^^n‘^o^la,n ^'^Ztekfe. 

' ■ I. [Preq. of waw^‘, cf. 

To cry as a cat ; squall. 


And round them still the wattled Irardles hung. 

M, Balder Dead, ii. 

3. To interweave ; interlace; form into basket- 
work or network, 

A night of Clouds muffled their brows about, 

Their wattled locks gusht all in Riuers out. _ 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas s eeks, i. 2. 

The roof was a thatch composed of white-birch twigs, 

sweet-flag, and straw together. 

® S. Judd, Jlargaret, i. 3. 

4. To switcli; beat. SallhPcU. [Prov. Eng.] 
wattle-bark (wot'l-biirk), v. A bark tised for 

tanning, obtained from several species of 
growing in Australia. See wattle, 7. 
wattle-bird (wot'l-b6rd), n. 1. The Austra- 
lian wattled or warty-faced honey-eater, An‘ 
thochtcra carunculata : formerly also called 


(6t) Same as wattlediird, — - ... 

eater. Same as wattle-bird, i.— Wattled plover, any 


: xcaulino and crying into 
Scoff. 


for 




snur-winged plover of the genus Lolivanellus, as L.loba- 
tm, having the face beset witli fleshy lobes and wattles. 
The species named has tlicsefonimtions highly developed, 
a small lilnd toe. and no crest; the plumage is chiefly 
wlilte, varied with black on the head, neck, wings, and 
tail See tl»e case of wattles and spurs explamed under 
pmtr.ic.‘n» 7 C(/.— Wattled Staret of Latham, Crcnrfjon ca- 
runctdat'um, a corvino bird of New Zealand, 8 or 0 inebes 
long, chiefly of a chestnut color, the liead.ana tall black, 
the w ings black and chestnut, the wattles yellow or ver- 

inilion.-Wattled tree-crow, a wattle-crow. 

wattle-facedt (wot'l-hlst), a. Lantern-jawed; 
thiu-fuced. 

Thou tmff/c-/<ic’d8ing’d pig. 

MiddUtoniand another), ilayorof Queenborough, In. 3. 

wattle-gum (wot'l -gum), v. An Australian 
gum. See gum arahic, under gum-, 
tied l)cc-caicr nnd wattled'crow by Latham, and wattle-jaws (wot'l-ju^, h. jd. Long, lanky 
niedvcndelogncsbyDmidin. Among its former >'cw Inntcrn-jan-s. nallttrc t. r 

Latin names are iferops or CorvuscarunculatuftCreadiou Wattle-tree (wot 1-tro), ?l. oaiuo as t( <7cnC, t. 
canmculatum, and Corvus jxiradozus. It Inhabits Aus- The coldeii blossoms of the trafffc-fws mark the period 
tralia, aud has ear->N attles about half an Inch long. In a rgnj-inr.] everywhere in Australia. 

related species of Tasmania, tlio wattles arc ^ - Conftwporary iter., Lll. 407. 

more than an inch long. The plumage is variegated witli . a/w <ri mi... 

f-rny, brown, and white. Several other meliphagine birds wattle-turkey (wot 1-ter’ki), «. liio DiusU- 


The helpless infant, coming 
the world. 

waule, n. See wall^. 

waur (wfir), a. A Scotch form of war- 
worse. 

waure, 7i. A dialectal variant of ware^. 

wail-wan, Ii- Same as wow-wow. S. 0. Forbes, 
Eastern Archipelago, p. 70. 

wavG^ (wfiv), V.*, pret. andpp.iparcd, ppr. 
ing. [< ME. woven, < AS. wafian, wave, fluctu- 
ate (rare), also waver in mind, wonder (cf. AS. 
ir/p/rc, wavenng, restless, wtefer-syn, wavering 
vision, spectacle); cf. Icel, *^vofa, indicated in 
the freq. vofra,vaJla,yrs\yeT, invafi, douht,^^/, 
hesitation, also in vdfa, vofa, mod. vofa, swing, 
vibrate, waver, = ^IH(J. wahen, wave, = Bav. 
waibcn, waver, totter; cf. MHG. freq. waberen, 
wabclcn, wcbelcn, fluctuate, waver. The orig. 
verb is rare in early use, but the freq. forms 
represented by waver and wabble are common: 
see irat'pri, wabble^. The word has been more 
or less confused \vith tpfiirp*] I# inirans. 

1, To move up and down or to and fro: undu- 
late; fluctuate; bend or sway back and forth; 
flutter. 

The discurrouris saw thame curoandc 
With banerls to the vynd I'offmd. _ 

Harbour, Bruce (E. E. T. S.), Lx. 245. 

I xrave, os the see dothe, Je vague or je vndoye. ... 
After a stonne the see wavetk. Palsyrave, p. n-. 

Eenentli, stern Neptune shnkes tlie soliJ pound; 

Tlie forests irai'f, tlie mountains nod around. 

Pope, Iliad, XX. 78. 

2. To have an undulatm^ form or direction; 
ctirvo alternately in opposite directions. 

To curl their waving liairs. Pope, R. of tlie L., ii. 97. 


arc also wattled. 

2. A wattle-crow, Glaucopis cincrca, the cine- 
reous •wattle-bird of Latham. — 3, A 'wattlo- 
turkey. 

wattle-crow(wot'l-ki*o),?i. Anybirdof thegi’oup 
GlavcopiureoT CollcTatina;; a wattled tree-crow*; 
originally and specifically, the cinereous wat- 


turkej', Talcgallus lathami. See cut imdcr Tale- 
gallus. 

wattlework (W0t'l-W’(.*rk), v. A wattled fab- 
ric or structure; wickerwork. 


A nest of xcattle-work formed of silver wire. 

S. K. Cat. Sp. Ex., 


1802. 



tle-hird, Glaucopis cincrca, of the South Island 
of New Zealand. The wattles are rich-orange, blue at 
the base ; tbe bill and feet are black; the eyes are dark- 
brown ; the plumage is slate.gray, black on the face and 


The huts were probably more generally made of « 
irorA.', like those of the Swiss lakes. 

Datckins, Early Man in Britain, p. 2< 1. 

•wattling (w'ot'ling), J(. [Vei-hal n. of wattle, r.] 
A construction made by interweaving twigs, 
osiers, or flat and elastic material of any sort, 
with stakes or rods as a siibstimeture. 

The houses . . . have here 2 or 3 partitions on the ground 
floor, made with a iratliny of canes or sticks. 

Damjner, A’oyagcs, an. 16SS. 

wattmeter (wot'rao^tOr), n. [< watt + 7ncter-.] 
An instrument for measuring in watts the rate 
of working or the activitv in an electric circuit. 
— Electrodsmamic -wattmeter, a wattmeter or elec- 
tiodynamometer the Indications of which depend on the 
mutual forces between two coils through one of which a 
current flows proporliona! in strength to the electromo- 
tive force, while through the other there flows either the 
whole or a deflnite fraction of the whole current in the 
circuit.— Electrostatic wattmeter, an electrometer 
arranged so that its indications depend on the product 
of the electrostatic difference of potential between the 
poles of the electric generator and the electrostatic dif- 
ference of potential between the ends of a known non- 
inductive resistance in the circuit through whicli the cur- 
rent is flowing. 


Thrice-happy he that may caress 
Tlie linglers imriiif^balm. 

TcJUiyson, Talking Oak. 

3. To giro a signal by a gesture of movement 
up aud do'wn or to aud fro. 

A bloody arm it is, . . . and now 
Iticarefi unto us! /?. Jotison, Catiline, 1 . 1. 
She trnrcff to me with her hand. 

Tennyson, Maud, ix. 

4f. To waver ill mind; vacillate. 

Tliey xcave in and out, no way suOlciently grounded, no 
way resolved what to think, speak, or wTite. 

Booker, Eccles. Polity, v. 43. 

II, irans. 1. To move to aud fro; cause to 
shake, rock, or s-way; brandish. 

The Childe of Elle hee fought soe well, 

As his weapon he iravdc amainc. 

The Child of Elle (Child’s Ballads, HI. 230). 
All the company fell singing an Hebrew hymn in a bar- 
barous tone, waving themselves to and fro. 

Evelyn, Diaiy, Jan. 10, 1045. 

And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 
ll'nr’d the blue-bells on New’ark heath. 

Scott, L. of L. M., vi., Epil. 

Speeificnlly— 2. To offer as a wave-offering. 
See ware-offering. 

He aliall wave tlie sheaf before the Lord, to he accepted 
for you. Rev. xxiii. 11. 

3. To sliape or dispose in imdulations; cause 
to wind in and out, as a line in curves, or a 
surface in ridges and furrows. 

Horns wlielk’d and waved like tlie enridRCd sea. 

Shak., Lear, iv. 0. 71. 

This mud [caused hy a land-slide] disported itself very 
mucli like lava flowing down inclined slopes, the termina- 
tions being cacalloppd, and the surface wared by small 
ridges like ropy lava. Science, VI. S7. 

4. To decorate with a waviug or •^\’iudiiig pat- 
tern. [Rare.] 

He giue him th’ iirmes which late I conquer’d in 
Asteropreus; forg’d of brass, and xvav'd about with tin; 
’T>vill be a present worthy him. 

Chapman, Iliad, xxiii. 482. 
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waved 


5. To signal by a wave of the band, or of a flag, 
a handkerchief, or the like; direct by awaving 
gesture or other movement, as in beckoning. 

We mistrusted some knauery, and, being icaxted by them 
to come a slioare, jet we woulil not. 

IIakluyt'8 Voyayes, II, ii. S3. 

Look, with what courteous action 
It imves you to a more removed .ground. 

Sfiak., Hamlet, i. 4. Cl, 

6. To express, as a eomraaud, direction, fare- 

etc., by a waving inoveniout or gesture. 
Perchance the maiden smiled to see 
Yt*n i>arting lingerer irare adieu. 

Scott, L. of the L., ii. 5. 

I ret.iinod nij station when he ivaved to me to go, and 
ann'iMneetl, '■ * o:in not think of leaving ynu, sir.” 

Charlotte Brontt, Jane Eyre, xii. 

7. To wjifor, ri'' silk. Sec water, v. t., 3. 

Tl.o nar-<f uater ehamclot was from the beginning cs- 
tp-nud tilt nrhe«t .and bravest wearine. 

Holland, tr. of Plinj’, viil. 43. 
"wave^ (w.tv). }). [< ME. *trr/rr, waive; < wai'c, 

r. The word wave in its most common sense 
lias taken the place, in literary use, of tlie diff. 
noun inttr, waive, a wave. The form tcawe could 
not, however, change into wave: see wnw'^. 
The noun wave, as well ns the verb, has been 
eonfused vnth waived.'] 1. A disturbance of 
the surface of a body in the form of a ridge and 
trough, propagated by forces tending tr restore 
the purfnee to its figure of equilibrium, the 
particles not adv.auoiiig with the wave. 

No ship jit karf the grenc and lilewe. 

Chnvccr, Former Age, 1. 21. 

When j'on do dance, I wis.h j on 
A trace o' the son, that j'uu might ever do 
Nothing but that. Shak., tV. T., Iv. 4. 141. 

2. 'Wnter; a stream; the sea. [Poetical.] 

The laughing tides that lave 
The«c Edens of the o.a.stern irore. 

Byron, Tlie Gi.ionr. 

3. A form a^Mimed by parts of a body which 

nre out of equilibrium, such that as fast ns the 
particles rettuii they are rei>lnced by others 
moving into neighboring positions of stress, 
so that tlio whole disturbance is continually 
propagated into new parts of the body while 
pre‘«erving more or less perfectly the same 
sliape ami other characters, in a somenhat wider 
son^i* the word Is applied In case< wlicrc there is no 
nrogre-'-inn through the body; thus, the slmpo of a vl. 
brating r»l.ino'«tring may be called a Hut in its 

n.arro\vesi an<l rno«l proper sense it is restricted to an ad* 
saucing elevation or depression of the stirfacc of a body. 
An advancing cdcv.atlon is called a j^ritice tcaie, a <le* 
presslon a nryatirc trace. Waves on the surfaco;* of U« 
quids ui\‘ dhlbiguished Into four orders. A unvo of the 
llrst order, abo called a trotr of tramdatwn, leaves the 
particles, after its pass.age, shifted in the lino of its motion. 
It Is also railed a roUtary trarc, because a single Impulse 
produces but one elevation or depression, which has no 
detlnito length, btit extends over the wliolc surface. The 
negative wave of this sort shortly breaks; it Is only the 
positive «.ave, i^hlch leaves the particles In advance of 
tljcir initial po^itiijns, wjiich can bo propagated far. This 
wave is alio c,.alled Srott flusfcirt preat trace, because it 
w.as flr-‘t discovered by that engineer In 1S34, and because, 
■OM iiig to Its form, it cannot bo seen unle.ss it is ver j* high. 
Tlio velocity of such n wave Is equal to «herc 

p is the nccelrratlon of gravity, h the <lcplh of the liquid 
in repose, and k tin- height of the crest of the wave above 
the plane of repose. This wave dies down of itself in a 
canal of uniform <lepth, Inilependently of friction, and 
wln-n ll pa‘«f • into shallow water it breaks as soon a.« h is 
no great-r than A. A eanal-htiat [irodnccs such a wave, 
and con'rjjtientlj lan In* propelled at the rate of speed of 
the wave far more economically than at any other. In 
waves of the scc*in(l order, called ofnllalory tcarer. ob* 
servatlou fthow-) tlinl each particle ilescribes at a uniform 
rate of motion a cin-le in a vertical plane ; but accord lngt*i 
tiu-orj' other tirbiis are possible. Tlie particle at the cre**! 
of the «a\»' fii at the highest part of its path, that in the 
trough at the lowt-ot. As long as the momentum of the par- 
ticles !« k' pt up. W.-IVC must succeed wave. If tlie water 
has a flow ofiposlto to the dircetion of propagation of the 
waves and equal to It In velocltj’, it is iilnlii tliat each par* 
liclr will dcserilH.- a jirolalc cycloid, and this Is consequent- 
ly the form of the waves Wavc.s thus brought to a stand- 
still by the tlow of the svater are called rtandinp trarrs. 
(3eeflg. 1.) 'I hey are oft'-ii seen in rapidly running water. 



Fig. I. St.in'Ung waves in n torrent. 


If tlio motion of the liquid Is Irrotatlonal, theory shows 
that the waves cannot he cycloidal, but In regard to 
this whole snblcet neither theory nor obsen-atlon can be 
trusted Implicitly to give the truth of nature. The ve- 
locity of propagation of OBcllIalory waves, at least In ilcep 
water, U rerire-'cnted by the expression y(ph/2n), where A 
is the length of the wave from crest to crest. But the ve- 
locity of propagation of a group of waves Is much slower. 
Oicillatorj' waves break on a shelving shore when their 
liclght la about ecpial to tlie depth of tlie water, and from 
each one, as It breaks, a wave of the first onler Is produced, 
(fieo flg. 2.) Waves of the third order, called riyplca, are 
-distinguished from those of the second order In the fact 
that the shorter they are the more rapidly they move. 


While an oscillatory wave 32 inches long will advance 3 
feet per second, and one of 3 inches long only 1 foot per 
second, a ripple a quarter of an inch long will move'l 
foot per second, a ripple an eighth of an inch long will 



Pig. s. Oscillatory waves rolling in and brc.'iking upon tlie sliore, 
and givii^ rise to a series of waves of translation. 


move IJ feet per second, and so on. The reason is that 
the force of restoration of the particles is here not chiefly 
gr.avity, but the surface-tension of the liquid. Hippies 
very rapidly die out. Waves of the fourth order arc souncB 
ivnves. They are propagated in water at the rate of about 
l,r)80 yards per second— that is, at a iniieli gieater speed 
than that of sound hi air. In the case of sound propa- 
gated in tlic air, the w.aves arc formed by the alternate 
forward and back motion of the air-particles in the di- 
rection in which the sound is being propagated; the waves 
arc conseipicntly waves of condensation and rarefaction, 
having in the free air a spherical form. The amplitude 
of vibration or excursion of each particle is very small, 
bnt the wave-length is large — for the middle C of the 
kvj'boavd, about 4* feet. A sound-wave travels in air 
about 1,100 feet per second. fSee further under sowndB.) 
In tlie case of radiant energy (heat and light) propagated 
through tho ether, the cther-pnrticlcs vibrate transversely 
to the line of propagation; here tlie wave-length is very 
small — for violet liglit, aiioiit 0.000,016 of an inch, for red 
about twice this length, while the dark heaf-tcaves, though 
imicli longer, are still verj' minute (sceupcetruin). A Upht- 
tracc (or, more generally, an ether^trave) travels In space 
aliont 1S.*»,000 miles per second. Hertz has shown recently 
(1SS7) that bj* a very i*apid oscillating electrical discharge, 
as lictwecii two knobs, a dlstiirb.anco is produced in the 
surrounding ether which Is propagated as electric traces 
with a velocitj' like tlmt of light. These electric waves 
in Hertz’s experiments were found to have a wave-length 
of upward of one meter. They are reflected from the sur- 
face of a conductor, hut are transmitted by a non-conduc- 
tor, as pitch, and may he brought to a focus ; they may he 
made to interfere, then forming nodal points, and by pas- 
sage through a grating of parallel wires they may he po- 
larized. Tlicso electric waves are hence in nil essential 
respects like liglit-wavcs, hut dllTcr In their iclativcly 
ciiomious length and the corresponding slowness of the 
oscillations, llicse einoriments of Hertz form a most im- 
portant conftnuatinnol the electromagnetic thcorj* of light 
jiroposed by ifnxwell (see lipht). 

Tlmt which in trare#of fluid Is rest Is in waves of sound 
silence, and In wares of light darkness. 

Lommel, Light (trans.), p. 220. 
The icason why one end of Hie coloured band fspcc- 
tnim] . 4 . is red and the other blue Is that in light as 
in sound \\c have a system of disturbances or wnces; wo 
have long and short irorex, and what the low notes 
arc to music the hliic ir<ires arc to light. 

J, iV. Lockyer, Spoct. Anal., p. 34. 

4. One of a scries of curves in a lino, 

or of ridges in a furrowed surface; an undula- 
tion ; a swell. 

A winning ware (desendng note) 

In the tempestuons pcltlcote. 

Herrick, Delight in Disorder, 
The cars arc furnished with feather to tho same extent, 
with n sliglit traw, Init no curl. 

Hops of Great Britain and America, p. 107. 

6. Figuratively, n flood, influx, or rush of any- 
thing, marked by unusnnl volinno, extent, up- 
rising, etc., and thus contrasted w’ith preceding 
and following periods of tlic opposite diameter; 
something tlmt swells like a sea-wnvo at recur- 
ring intervals; often, a period of intensity, 
nctidty, or important results: ns, a wave of 
religious enthusiasm; trarcs of prosperity. 

A light wind blew from ttio gates of tho sun, 

And irar« of shadow w cut over the wheat. 

7’cnnyson, llic Poet’s Song. 
An emotional irurc once roused tends to continue for a 
certain length of time. A. /fain, Emotions and Will, p.S2. 


9. A book-name of certain geometrid. moths. 
Thus, Acidalia rubricata is the tawny wave; .4. contipu- 
aria is Greening’s wave; Venusia cambraria is the Welsh 
wave, etc.— Barometric wave. See def. 6.— Cold wave, 
a progressive movement of an area of relatively low tem- 
perature. It is preceded by au area of low pressure, and 
is, in the United States, directly associated with the north- 
w’esterlj’ winds which follow a cyclonic depression and ac- 
company the advance of an area of high barometer. The 
cold wave is, in the United States, in most cases an out- 
]) 0 ur of cold dry air from the hairen plains of British 
America, where the air is cooled during the long nights 
of winter to a very low temperature. In Texas and tho 
Gulf of Mexico the cold W’ave is termed a norther. Tlie 
approach of cold waves is made a subject of forecast by 
the United States Weather Bureau. (See under sipnal.) 
A decided fall of temperature of less extent, such as fre- 
quently occurs in other than winter months, is termed a 
cool wave. [U. S.] 

When the fall of temperature in twentj’-four hours is 
t^venty degrees or more, and covers an area of at least 
fifty thousand square miles, and the temperature in any 
pait of tlie area goes ns low as 30“, it is called a cold-wave. 

Amer. Jour. Sri., 3d ser., XL. 463. 
Dicrotic wave. Sec dicroh'c.— Hot wave, warm wave, 
a progressive movement, generally eastward, of an area 
of relatively high temperature, hut without so definite a 
boundary and character as distinguish a cold wave. Tlie 
general conditions of a warm wave, or heated term, in sum- 
mer are pressure decreasing to the northward, southerly 
jvinds, fair or hazy weather, with practically unbroken in- 
solation, and, in some cases, such an amount of vapor in the 
air as to diminish the usual nocturnal radiation. [U. S.] 
—Length of a wave, or wave-length, the distance be- 
tween any two particles which are in the same phase, — 
Period of a wave, the time between the passage of suc- 
cessivoertsts, or between siicccssiveextremedisplaceraents 
ofaparticloin the same manner. — Predl erotic wave. See 
j)red{crotic.-‘ Smoky wave. See wno/ry.— Storm-wave, 
(rt) A sea-wave raised at the center of a cyclonic storm by 
the low atmospheric pressure and the force of the winds. 
It advances with the progressive motion of the storm, and 
has all the properties of a true wave. When augmented 
by a heavy fall of rain, and blown by strong winds upon a 
low shore, tho storm-w’avo causes disastrous inundations. 
The thickly populated low-lands at tho head of the Bay of 
Bengal have been the scene of frequent storm-floods, oc- 
casioning enormous losses of life and properly, (&) In 
general, on sea-coasts, the increased wave-motion accom- 
panying storms.— Subangled wave, a British geometrid 
moth, Aeidalia stripilaria.—TidBl wave. See tidal.-^ 
TypB of a wave. See type.— Warm wave. See hot 
wave, above.— Wave of contraction, in physiol., visible 
muscular contraction os propagated from a point where 
the muscle itself is stimulated.— Wave of stimulation, 
In physiol., the motor influence of a nerve, supposed to be 
transmitted by molecular undulation. 

I shall always speak of mnscle-flhres as conveying a 
visible wave of contraction, and of nerve-fibres os convey- 
ing an Invbible, or molecular, tcarc of 

G. J. Ilomanes, Jelly Pish, etc., p. 25. 
Wave of translation. See dcf. 3. (See also brain-wave, 
»)ufw-irfTrtf.)s=S3Tl. 1. IFare, Billow, Surge, Breaker, Surf, 
Swell, Hippie. IFfli'c Is the general w-ord. A 6i'Hota Is a 
great round and rolling u’are. Surge Is only a somewhat 
stronger word for billow. A breaker is a wave breaking or 
about to break upon the shore or upon rocks. 5wr/ is tho 
coHcctIvc name for breakers: as, to bathe in the surf; it 
is sometimes popularly used for the foam at the edge or 
crest of the breaker. Swell is the name for the fact of the 
rising (and fulling) of w’ater, especially after the wind has 
subsided, or for tlio water that so rises (and falls), or for 
any particular and occasional disturbance of water by 
such rising (and falling); ns, tho boat was swamped by 
the swell from tho steamer. Hippie is the name for the 
smallest kind of wave'. 

Tlic high watery walls came rolling in, and at their 
highest tumbled Into surf. . . . Some white-headed bil- 
lows thundered on. . , . Tlio breakers rose, and, looking 
over one another, boro ono another down, and rolled in, 
in interminable hosts. . . . The sea . . . carried men, 
spars, . . . into the boiling sur^e. 

Hickens, David Copperfleld, Iv. 

This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon. 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters. 


Spccificnlly — 6, Iii wicfcor,, n progre.ssive os- 
cillation of atmosplicrie pressure or tempera- 
ture, or an ndvaiiciiig movoment of largo ex- 
tent in whicli these are considerablj’ above or 
below the iionnul: as, an air-ir«i’c, barometric 
leave, cold wave, warm ware, etc. Tlic term laro- 
metric ware Is often restricted to tliosc changes in at- 
inosphcric pressure which are notconnectcil w 1th cyclonic 
disturliances nor with the regular diurnal variation, but 
which include progressive o^clllntions of a varied charac- 
ter ami origin, ranging from those of a short wave-length, 
which occupy but n fraction of a minute in their passage, 
to those svhich cover thousands of miles and occupy sev- 
oral daj's In tlieir development and subsidence. I'he re- 
markable r.lr-w’a\es generated hjMlic eruption of Kraka- 
toa are slio'vn by ba-ograjdile traces to have had an Inilinl 
velocity of 700 miles an hour, and to have traveled round 
the earth not less than seven tunes. 

7. A waved or wavy line of color or texture ; an 
undulation ; specilically, the undulating line or 
streak of luster on cloth watered and calen- 
dered. — 8. A waving; a gesture, or a signal 
given by waving. 

with cle,ar-rii8tling ware 
Tlie scented pines of Switzerlaml 
Stand dark round thy green grave. 

Jf. Arnold, Stanzas in Memory of the Author of Ober- 

[manii. 

A magnificent old toddy-mixer . . . answered my ques- 
tion by a wave of otic hand. 

0. IF. Holmes, Ohl Vol. of Life, ]). 53. 




Acros ‘1 the houiidles*; ensl ve drove, 

AVhere those Ioiir Bwellg of hrenker sweep 
The mittiieg loeks and isles of clove. 

Tennyson, Tlio Voyage. 

As the shadows of siin-Rilt rlpplce 
On the golden lied of n brook. 

Lotecll, Tlie Changeling. 

wave-t, !’• A lormor spelling of 
iraifc. 

wave'*!. An oljsoloto preterit of 
K’cnrei. 

wave-action (fviiv'nk''sbon),)i. See 
(iclioii. 

wave-breast (tvfiv'brcst), n. A 
breast offered as a wave-otlering 
(vvliieh see). 

waved (wavd), a. [< icnrel -f -cd-.] 

1 . Having a waving outline or ap- 
pearance. .See (TOi’cl, r. t. Specin- 
cnlly — (a) In zoul., marked with waves; 
wavj* In color or textuie; undulated, (b) 

In c/doui., crenate or crcnulate, ns a mar- 
gin; sinuous; undulated, (c) In arms, 
shaped ill waves or undulations, as tho 
edges of certain swords and daggers. 

Heavy swords of the nilddlo ages were 
sometimes shaped In this way, apparently 
with tho object of liroaklng jflates of armor blade, 
tho more readily. In the Malay creese, 
how'over, the objet L is probably to make a luoro dangerous 
wotiml. 


Malay Creese, 
wllh waved 



waved 

2. Same as watered: noting silk, forged steel, 
etc.— 3. In l) 0 t., undate.— 4. In lier.y same as 
unde. — Waved sandpipert. See sandin^cr.— Waved 
sword, in her., a flamboyant sword used as a bearing.— 
Waved wheel. See wheelK 

wave-front (wav'fnmt), n. The continuous 
line or surface including all the particles in 
the same phase. It is a spherical surface for 
sound, and for light in an isotropic medium, 
wave-goose (wav'gds), u. The brant- or brent- 
goose, Bcrnicla hrenta. [Durham, Eng.] 
wave-iength (wavelength), u. The distance 
between the crests of two adjacent waves, or 
between the lowest parts of the depressions on 
each side of a wave; more gouerally, the dis- 
tance between any particle of the disturbed 
medium and the next which is in the same 
phase with it. See wavc^^ 3. 

The xcavc-length of a ray of light in any given substance 
is consequently obtained by dividing the u'ave-laxgth in 
air by the index of refraction of the substance itself. 

Lommd, Liglit (trans.), p. 215. 

No difference but that of %cave-Ungth is recognized be- 
tween waves of radiant heat and of radiant light. 

Sci. Amcr. Supjh, p. 8S01. 

waveless (wav'les), (7. [< + -?m,] Free 

from waves; undisturbed; unagitated; still. 

Smoother than this icavelcss spring. 

Bede, David and Bothsabe. 

The mist that sleeps on a ivavdesa sea. 

Hogg, Kllmciiy. 

Unmoved the bannered blazonry hung uavelcss as a pall. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. iil. 

wavelet (wav'let), u. [< irarci + -let.'] A 
small wave ; a ripple. 

Like the vague sighings of a wind at oven, 

That wakes the icavdcts of the slumbering sea. 

Shdlcg, Queen Mnb, viil. 

The head, with its thin xvatdets of brown hair, indents 
the little pillow. George Eliot, Amos Barton, ii. 

wave-line (wav'lin), n. 1. TJio outline of a 
wave; specifically, iu pitt/sics, the ])ath of a 
wave of light, soiuid, etc.,' or tbo graphic rep- 
resentation of such a path, — 2. yaut., the 
general outline of the surface of soa-wavos: 
specifically used attributivoly to note a method 
of ship-biiilding dc^’isod by J. Scott Russell, 
in which the linos of the hull of a vessel are 
adapted scientifically to the linos of the waves, 
and are nearly or quite cycloidal. — 3. One of 
the series of iiuos or furrows produced by the 
sea-wavos upon a saudy beach, 
wavellite (wa'vel-it), n. [Named aftor'Willinm 
Hrtrc??, an English medical practitioner (died 
1829), by whom it was discovered.] A hydrous 
pliosphato of aluminium, commonly found in 
radiated homisidiorieal or globular crystalline 
concretions from a very small size to I inch in 
diameter, and of a wlnto to yellow-gi’oeu or 
bro^vn color. See cut under radiate. 
wave-loaf (wuv'lof), «. A loaf for a wave- 
offering. 

Ye slmll bring out of your liablt.'itions two ware hares 
of two tenth desds. Lev. x.xlli. 17. 

wave-molding (wav'moKding), ?/, In arch., a 
molding of undulating outline, resembling more 
or less closely a succession of waves; particu- 
larly, a molding of Greek origin, much used in 
Ronaissanco and modem nrcliitocturo, Imving 
the character of a series of breaking waves, 
much conventionalized. 

wave-motion (wuv'rao’'.shon), n. Motion in 
curves alternately concave and convex like 
that of the waves of the sea ; unduhitory mo- 
tion. See icnrcl, 3. 

■NlTiile ctlier-wavcsnre In course of traversing the ctljcr, 
there Is neitlier heat, light, nor chemical dcconijmsltum ; 
merely 'irave-motion, niid transference of energy by trnre- 
zuotion. A. Danidl, Prln. of Bliyslcs, p. ‘134. 

The essential characteristic of irarc-77ion'on Is that a dis- 
turbance of some kind is handed on from one portion of 
a solid or fluid mass to another. 

P. G. Tail, Bncyc. Brit., XIV. 003. 

wave-offering (wriv'oF6r-ing),n. In tho ancient 
Jewish law, an offering presented uitli a hori- 
zontal movement of the hands forward and 
backward and toward the right aud left, whereas 
the heave-offering was elevated and lowered, 
wave-path (wiiv'path), ». Tho line along wliicli 
any point in any wave is propagated. [Rare,] 

The radial lines along which an earthquake may be 
propagated from the centrum are called icavc-paths. 

J. Milne, Earthquakes, p. 0. 

waver^ (wfi'ver), r. [< ^lE. waveren, waiivcrcn, 
vacillate, < AS. as. if *wafrian (cf. ic.r/rc, wa- 
vering, wandering, restless: said of ilaino and 
fire, the mind or spirit, etc.) = !MHG. waheren, 
G. dial, wahern, waver, totter, move to and fro, 
= Icel. vafra, hover about, = Nonv. vavra, flap 
about; also, with var. suffix, MHG. waheJen, 
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wcheleHf fluctuate, Avaver, = Icel. vajia, hover 
about (see wahhte^); freq. of the verb repre- 
sented by wavc^j q. v.] L intrans. 1. To 
move up and down or to and fro; wave ; float ; 
flutter; be tossed or rocked about ; sway. 

All in wer for to wait, icayueronde he sote, 

But he held hym on horse, houyt o lofte. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8260. 

For an Outlawe, this is the Lawe, 

That Men hym take and binde, 

Without pytee, hanged to bee. 

And waver with the Wynde. 

The Nut-Broicn Maid, quoted by Prior (Poems, 
[cd. 1760, 1. 147). 

The wind in his raiment wavered. 

inv/iam Jl/om’s, Sigurd, ii. 

2. To quiver; flicker; glimmer; glance. 

As when a sunbeam leavers warm 

Within the dark and dimpled beck. 

I'ennyson, Miller's Daughter. 

3. To falter; fail; reel; totter. 

Keep my xvits, Heaven ! I feel ’em wavering; 

Oh God, my head! Fletcher, Pilgi'im, iiL 3. 

How many steps can we retrace In our past 

lives! Channing, Perfect Life, p. 74. 

Like the day of doom it seemed to hcncrtt’enn^ senses. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 6. 

4. To 1)0 undetermined or irresolute; fluctu- 
ate; vacillate. 

Thcrefoie be sure, and tcarcr not of God’s love and fa- 
vour towards you in Christ. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 132. 

Ho that wavereth Is like a wave of tbo sea driven with 
the wind and tossed. Jas. i. 0. 

I expect you should sollicit me as much as if I were 
ifoccrinf; at tho Grato of a Monnstorj', with ono Foot over 
tho Tliresliold. Congreve, Way of tho World, tv. 5. 

= Syil.l and 4. Vacillate. See jluctuate. — 4. Hesitate, etc. 

See scruple, 

Il.t trans, 1. To cause to wave or move to 
aud fro; sot in waring motion; brandish. 

Item, if tho Admlmil shall happen to hull In the night, 
then to make a wauerhig light oner his other light, wauer 
ing the light vpon a pole. Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 147. 
2. To demur or scruple about; hesitate at; 
shirk. 

The inconstant Barons trarcrinn every hour 
The flercc encounter of this bolst’rous tide 
That easily might her livelihood devour. 

Drayton, Barons’ War?, 1. 34. 

waver- (ua'ver), «. [< icurci + -o'l.] One 
wlio or that which waves; specifically, in pW»f- 
infi, an iiikiiig-roller; nn apparatus which dis- 
tributes ink on tho table or on other rollers, 
hut not on tho form of t}i>cs: so called from 
its vibrntoi7 movomont. 

As the carriage returns, this strip of Ink is distributed 
on the Inking table hy rollers ptnccu diagonally across the 
machine. 'J he diagonal position gives tlicin a waving mo- 
tion ; hence they arc cnllc<! irarcM. 

Encye. Bnt., XXIII. 700. 

waver^(wri'ver), «. [Perhaps < iruir^ + -crl (?).] 
A sapling ortimborlingleft standing in a fallen 
wood, JfaUiircU, [Prov. Eiig.] 

As you i»aB3 along, prune and trim up all the young 
tmrrr/. Evelyn, Sylva, 111. 1. 7. 

wavor-dragon (wa'v(*r-drng'qn), n. [< irnrcr 
for wiver + dragon.’} In 7<rr,, tho 'wivcni. 

waverer (wu'vOr-er), «. [< waver^ + -r ri .] One 
who or that which wavers or fluctuates; espo- 
einlly, a person who vacillates or is undecided 
in mind. 

Come, young waverer, come, go with me. 

ShaK\, It. and J., 11. 3. 89. 

This prospect of converting votes was a dangerous dis- 
traction to Mr. Bwokc; his Impression that trarerer# were 
likely to bealliiredbv wavering statements . . . gave Will 
Ladislaw much trouble. George Eliot, Middlcmarcli, II. 

waveringly (wri'v(‘r-iiig-li), a. In a wavering, 
vacillating, or irresolute innniicr. 

Lokc not waucringly about you, liaue no distrust, be not 
afrayd. J. Udatl, On 1 Pci. v. 

waveringness (wa'ver-ing-nes), u. Tho char- 
acter or state of a waverer; vacillation. 

llic waveringness of oiir cupidities turncth tbc mindo 
into a diziness unawares to Itself. 

ir. Montague, Devouto Essays, Pref. 

waver-roller (wa'vCT-ro'ler), «. In printing, 
a roller made to vibrato in a diagonal direction 
on tho inking-tablo of a printiiig-machiuo for 
tho purpose of distributing tho ink. 

wavery (wa'vtT-i), a, [< waver^ 
vering; unsteady; sliaky; faltering. 

Old letters closely covered with a waver^f writing. 

Miss Thackeray, Book of Sib) Is, p. 4. 

He's , . , wavery; . . . his love changes like the sea- 
sons. Christian Union, J)>ly 23, 18S7. 

wave-shell (wav'shel),«. Inearthquake-shocks, 
ono of tho waves of alternate compression and 
expansion, haring theoroticnlly tho form of con- 
cenhuc shells, which are propagated iii all di- 
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rections through the solid materials of the 
earth’s crust from the seismic focus to the 
earth’s surface. Encyc. Brit., VII. 610. 

waveson (wav'son), u. [Appar. irreg. < wave^, 
waive, + -son, after the analogy of 
jettison, otherwise flotsam, jetsam.} A name 
given to goods which after a shipwreck appear 
floating on the sea. 

wave-surface (wav's^r'^fas), n. A surface 
whose equation in rectangular coordinates is 
arV (1 - A^r*) + y V G - (1 - C®r=) = 0. 

If upon every central section of a quadric surface be erect- 
ed a perpendicular at the center, and points be taken on 
this perpendicular at distances from the center equal to 
the axes of the section, then the locus of these points will 
be the wave-surface. It is frequently called Fresnel's wave- 
surface, to distinguish it from Huygens’s wave-surface, 
which is simplyan ellipsoid— the latter being the form of 
the wave-front of a uniaxial crystal, the former that of a 
biaxial crj'stal.— MalUS’B wave-BUrface [discovered by 
E. L. 3/afus(1775-1812) In 1810], a surface of the wave-front 
of light emanating from a point but undergoing reflections 
and refractions at different surfaces. 

wave-trap (wav'trap), n. In hydraulic engin., 
a widening inward of the spaces between piers, 
to afford space to permit waves rolling in be- 
tween the piers to lose force by spreading them- 
selves. 

wave-worn (wav'wom), a, Worn by tho waves. 

The shore that o’er his wave-rcom basis bow’d. 

Shak., Tempest, II. 1. 120. 

wavey, wavy- (wfi'vi), u.; pi. waveys, wavics 
(-riz). [From Amor. Ind. name wawa.} A 
goose of the genus Chen ; a snow-goose. 

Shooting n'rtn'rs on tho little lakes with which this 
region [tlio Bed Elver country] is dotted is said to be a 
favorite amusement of the sportsmen. 

Sjiortsinan’s Gazetteer, p. 102. 
Blue wavey, the bluc-winged goose, Chen ciendescens . — 
Homed wavey, the smallest snow-goose, Chen {Exan- 
thanops) rossi, which has at times tho base of tlie bill 
studded with tubercles. It is exactly like the snow-goose 
in plumage, but no larger than a mallard, and inhabits 
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arctic America, coming sonthward In migration. It was 
rccognlz.ably described under its present name by Heame, 
but lost Bight of for nearly a century, till brought again to 
notice, in 1601, by J. Cassin.— White wavey, the snow- 
goose. Sec cut under Chen. 

wavily (wa'ri-li), adv. In a wa^w manner, 
form, or direction. 

Mr. Eapplt, the halr-drcsscr, nith his well-anointed 
coronal locks tending waidly upward. 

George Eliot, ilill on tbc Iloss, i. 9. 

waviness (wa'ri-nes), u. Tho state or quality 
of being wavy or undulating. 

wa'Ting-frame (wfi'ving-fram), n. Injyrinting, 
a frame which carries inkiug-rollers. 

Tbo frame which supports the inking-rollers, c.alled 
(ho imri«r)-/ramc, is attached by hinges to the general 
framework of the machine; the edge of the stcreot)je- 
plnto cylinder is indented, and rubs against the waving- 
frame, causing it to vibrato to and fro, and consequently 
to carry the inking-rollers with it, so as to give them an 
unceasing traverse motion. Ure, Diet., III. 055. 

wavy^ (wu'vi), a, [< wavc^ + -»/l.] 1. Abound- 
ing in waves. 

Tills said, she div’d Into the wavy seas. 

Chapman, Odyssey, Iv. 509. 

2. Undulating in movement or shape; wav- 
ing; as, wavy hair. 

Let her glad Vnlllcs smile with wavy Corn. 

Prior, Carmen Secularo (1700), st. 20. 

Tlio wavy swell of the soughing reeds. 

Tennyson, Dying Swan. 

3. In hot,, undulating on tho border or on the 
surface. See cut under repand. — 4. In her., 
same as unde, — 5. In entom., presenting a 
scries of horizontal curves : noting marks or 
margins. It is distinct from waved ; bnt the 
two epithets are somewhat looselv used, and 
are sometimes interchanged. — 6. ^u zooh, un- 
dulating; sinuous; waved; haring waved 
markings. — Barry wavy. See tnrri/S. — Sword 
wavy. See /nronfi.— Wavy respiration. Same ns tnfer- 
rujdcd respiration (whicli see, under respiration). 
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wavy®, n. See wave]/. 

wavy-Darred (wS,'vi-bard), a. Crossed with 
waving lines; undulated: as, the wavy-harred 
sable, a British moth. See sable, n., 7. 
waw^t, a. [< HE. loaiee, wasc, waglic, waugh, a 
wave, < AS. wag = OS. wag = OFries. weg, wei 
= JID. waeghe = JILG. wage = OHG. wag (>r. 
vague), JIHG. wtic, G. ii>ojrc=Goth. iceifs, a wave; 
< AS. wegan, etc., bear, carry, move : see weigh, 
irool. and cf. icau’2.] A wave. 

Fnr, whiles they fly that OuUcs ilevoniiiig Jawes, 

They on this rock are rent, and sunck in heiples imircr. 

S/icmer, F. Q., II.. xii. 4. 
waw-f, r. t. [< ME. wawen, wasieii, < .-^S. wa- 
giaii, stir, mr -.-e, = OHG. wagen, move. = Goth. 
tragjan, move; a secondary form of AS. wegan, 
rte., bear, carry : see weigh, and cf. irotfl.] To 
.stir; move; wave. 

Wliat weriten ye out lu to desert for to se? a reed 
imind witli tlie wyiidV WycUJ, Luke vii. 24. 

waw^i, n. waive, wagh, wa^, wah, waive, 

wough, woiih, < AS. wag, wah = OPries. wach = 
3tD. weeghe = Icel. veggr—Sw. viigg = Dan. vecg, 
a wall.] A wall. Piers Plowman (B), iii. 61. 
waw* (wa), V. i. [< JIE. wawen; imitative; 

cf. tcaul, traici.] To cry as a cat; waul, 
wawah (wii'wii), jt. Same as wow-wow. Encijc. 
Brit., W. 57. " 

wawet, inierj. and n. A Middle English form 
of woe. 

wawlj r. 1 . See waul. 
wawliet, a. An obsolete form of waliji-. 
wawproos (wa'pros), n. [Amer. Ind.] The 
American varying hare, Lepns amcricamts. 
WaW-WaW_ (wii'wii), tt. [W. Ind.] SeePaJania. 
wawyf (Vr’a'i), a. [< trntfi + -yl.] Abounding 
in waves ; wavy. 

I eau* come over tlie irniri/ flood. 

The Isle of Ladies, 1. COr. 
wazi (waks), v. i. [< ME. waxen, wexen (pret. 
wer, leecx, wox, wax, weax, wax, \>l. wexen, woxen, 
pp. waxen, wexen, woxen), < AS. weaxan (pret. 
weox, pp.geweaxen)=: OS. wahsan = OFries. waxa 
= D. wassen = OHG. wahsan, 'hl'SG-.wahsen, G. 
wachsen = Icel. vaxa = Sw. vdxa = Dan. voxe = 
Goth, wahsjan (pret. wohs, pp. wahsans), grow, 
increase, wax; = Gr. aifdvciv, wax, Skt. yvaiesh, 
wax, grow; appar. an extension of the root seen 
in L. aiigere, increase, A.S. ccican, inoreaso: see 
che, and augment, auction, etc. Hence ult. 
trwxi, n., waist.'] 1. To grow; increase in size ; 
become larger or greater: as, tho moon waxes 
and wanes. 

So Is prj'de waxen 

In relipioiiii and ianlletherewmeamonflerlclieandpore, 
Tliat preyercs liane no power tlie pestilence to lette. 

Piers Plowman (B), x. 75. 
Sotlili the cliild wax, and was coiimfortid, ful of wysdora ; 
and tlie grace of God was in iiim. Ifyclif, Luke ii. 40. 

The ciiiide he kepte and norisslied till it was feire well 
woxen, and that he myglit ride after to court. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iL 238. 
A wezing moon, thot soon would wane. 

Pryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. C49. 
TIiou Shalt wax and he shall dwindle. - 

Tennyson, Boadicca. 

2. To pass from one state to another; hecome; 
as, to icax strong; to wax old. 

And even* man that ought hath in his cofre, 

Xnt him nppere and ivexe a philosofre. 

Chaucer, l»ro]. to Canon's Yeoman's Talc, 1. 284. 
"Sow chant}’ is icaxen cold, none helpeth the scliolar nor 
yet the poor. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

First he v’oz pale, and then u'ox red. 

Scott, Thomas tlie nhymer, iii. 
The commander of Fort Casimir,'whcn he found his mar- 
tial spirit u'axtnf; too hot within him, would sally forth 
into the fields and lay about him most lustily with his 
sabre, Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 315. 

Warring kernels, enlarged lymph-nodes sometimes found 
in the groin in children : bo called because supposed to be 
associated with growtli. 

wax^ (waks), n. [< ]^EE. wax, wexe (= lliTEIGr. 

increment, increase; also in comp., MD. 
wasdovi = G. waclistlmm, growth); from tho 
verb.] If. Growth ; increase ; prosperity. 

Ful iiobley wele the almes yef and do; 

Aboute hym gret ivexe, fair store, and gret light. 

Horn, of Partenay(^. E. T. S.), 1. G53. 

2. A wood. Halliwelh [Prov. Eng.] 
wax^ (waks), n. [< ME. wax, wex, ? AS. weax 
= OS. wahs = OFries. wax = D. was = OHG. 
^IHG. wahs, G. wnchs = Icel. vax = Sw. vax = 
Dan. vox, wax; cf. OBulg. voshit = Bohem. vos7c 
= Pol. woslc = Euss. voshh = Hung. viaszTc = 
Lith. waszkas, wax (perhaps < Teut.). Some 
compare L. viscuin, mistletoe, bird-lime: see 
viscum.'] 1. A thick, sticky substance se- 
creted by bees, and used to build their cells; 
the material of honeycomb; beeswax, in its 
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natural state it is of a dull-yellow color, and smells of 
honey. Its consistency I'ories with the temperature ; it 
is ordinarily a pliable solid, readily melted. ^V1len puri- 
fied and bleached, it becomes translucent white, is less 
tenacious, without taste or smell, and of a specific gi'avity 
n little less than that of water. It softens at 80* F., be- 
coming extremely plastic, and retaining any form in wldch 
it may be molded, like clay or putty, and melts at 15S* F. 
In chemical composition, wax consists of variable propor- 
tions of three substances, called mgrocin, eerotein, and 
cerottc acid. Wax is used for many purposes, both in its 
natural state and variously prepared. As bleached, and 
also then rarlously tinted, it Is made into wax candles, 
which give a peculiarly soft liglit. In pharmacy it enters 
into the composition of various plasters, ointments, and 
cerates, as a vehicle for the active ingredients, ond to con- 
fer upon the preparation a desired consistency. It has 
varied uses in tlie plastic arts, especially in the making of 
anatomical models, artificial floivers and fruits, casts apd 
impressions of various kinds, etc. 

This pardoner hadde hecr as yelow as wex. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1, C75. 

I’ll work her as I go ; I know she ’s wax. 

licau. and FL, Coxcomb, ii. 2. 

The Effigies of liis late ilajesty King Winiam m. of 
Glorious Memory is curiously done in irrra: to the Life, 
Richly Brest in Coronation Robes. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life iu Reign of Queen Anne, 

II. 283. 

2. One of various substances and products re- 
sembling beeswax in appearance, consistency, 
plasticity, and the like, orused for like purposes. 
(a) The substance worked up from the pollen of flowers 
by the hind legs of bees, and used to feed their lar\ce; 
bee-bread, foiroerlj' supposed to he beeswax. (5) The 
substance secreted by various coccida or wax-scales, espe- 
cially such os has commercial value, (See waz-imeet, 1.) 
(c) The prociuctof some other homopterous insects. (See 
wax-insect, 2.) This is moreorless stringy and.flocculent, 
and approaches in character the froth or spume of the 
spittle-insects, but in some cases is usable like beeswax, 
(ti) Tiic secretion of the sebaceous glands of the outer 
ear; cerumen; ear-wax. (c) A vegetable product which 
may be regarded as a concrete fixed oil, the principal vari- 
eties being Chinese wax, cow-tree wax, carnnuba wax, and 
Japan wax. It may be obtained from the pollen of many 
flowers, and it forms a part of the green fecula of many 
plants, particnlarly of the cabbage. It appears as a var- 
nish upon the fruit or the upper surface of the leaves of 
many trees, as the wox-palin and wax-myrtle. Also called 
vegetable wax. See cut under J/yrica. See also U'aaj-frec, 
and compounds below, (f) A mineral product, one of 
certain fossil hydrocarbons which occur in small quan- 
tities generally in the Carboniferous formation : called 
more fully mineral wax. The most familiarly known 
variety is ozocerite, (g) A substance used for sealing. 
See sealing-wax. 

Quomodo. He will never trust his land in wax and 
parchment, as many gentlemen have done before him. 

Easy. A by-blow for me. 

Middleton, Michaelmas Term, iv. 1. 

Aletteri humi asnspicious circumstance, to be sure! 
What, and the seal a tmc-lover’s knot now, ha? or an 
heart transfixed with darts ; or possibly the wax bore the 
industrious impression of a thimble. 

Colman, Jealous Wife, i. 
(h) A thick resinous substance, consisting of pitch, resin, 
aiid tallow, used by shoemakers for rubbing their thread. 

3. A thick syrup produced by boiliug down the 
sap of tho sugar-maple tree, cooling on ice, etc. 
[Local, D.S.] — 4. Dung of cattle. [Western 
XT. S.] — 5. m coal-imniiiff, puddled clay, used 
for dams and stoppings.— Brazil wax. Same as 
camauba icaa;.— Butter of wax. Sec tuffcri.— Car- 
nauha wax, a secretion of the young leaves of tJie car- 
nauba palm, Copernicia cerifera, of Brazil, which is used 
in making candles ond is exported in large quantities. — 
Chinese or China wax. a hard white wax, the product 
of a scale-insect. Sec pela and wax-insect, 1 (a).— Ear- 
wax. See def, 2 (d) and cerumen. — Grafting-wax, a 
mixture made of resin, beeswax, and linseed-oil, for coat- 
ing the incisions made inn tree in grafting.— Ihota Wax, 
a product in Japan of tUeshrubLq?t«fr«m/&ofci.— Japan 
wax, n wax obtained in Japan from the drupes of the wax- 
tree Ithus sueeedanea, by crushing, steaming, and press- 
ing. It is used chiefly for candles, and largely exported. 
The fruit of the lacquer-tree, Fhus xemxcjfera, yields a 
still better wax.— Mineral wax. See def, 2 (/).— Nose 
of wax. .Sec norci. — Faralhn wax, a white substance 
resembling w’ax, obtained chiefly from the distillation of 
petroleum, but also produced in tho distillation of coal, 
wood, and other substances. It is a neutral, easily fusible 
substance, unaltered by acids or alkalis, and hence has 
a w ide range of uses in the arts. — Vegetable wax, any 
wax of vegetable origin. See def. 2 (c> The jjame once 
denoted specifically myrtle-wax. — Wax dam, a dam of 
puddled clay.— Wax dolL See wax-doll. — Wax im- 
pression, in dentistry, a copy in wax of parts of the mouth, 
taken usually for the purpose of fitting the plate for arti- 
ficial teeth. — Wax opal, a variety of common opal hav- 
ing a resinous wax-like luster. — Wax wall, a dam of pud- 
dled clay. [Leicestershire coal-field, Eng.l— White wax. 
(a) Bleached beeswax.' (5)Clunesewax,orpela. (Seealso 
hanlcing-wax, hottle-ioax, myrtle-ivax, ocuba-wax, sealing- 
wax.') 

wax2 (waks), V. [< ME. waxen, wexen ; < wax^, 
?!.] I, trans. To treat with wax ; smear or rub 
Tvithwax; makewa^'i as, to toax a thread ; to 
wax the floor or a piece of furniture. 

Thotok I and wexede my label in roancr of a peyro 
tables to resceyve distynctly the prikkes of my compos. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. §. 40. 

He held a long string in one hand, which he drew 
through the other hand iiicessautly, ns he spoke, just ns a 
shoemaker performs the motion olwaxing ins thread. 

0. IT. Holmes, The Atlantic, LXVI. 6C0. 
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Waxed end, in shoemdking, a thread the end of which 
has been stiffened by tho use of shoemakers’ wax*, so as to 
pass easily throudi the holes made by the awl; also, o 
waxed thread terminating in a bristle, for the same pur- 
pose. Also reduced to irnx-cnd.— Waxed paper. See 
paper, 

H, inirans. To plaster wdth clay. [Leices- 
tershire coal-field, Eng.] 
wax^ (Tvaks), n. [Appar. < wax-, v., taken in 
sense of ‘rub,^ hence ‘beat, thrash.^] A rage; 
u passion. [Colloq.] 

She 's in a terrible icaar, but she ’II be .nil riglit by the 
time he comes back from his holidays. 

11. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, v. 

wax-berry (waks'ber^i), n. The bayberry, My- 
rica cerifera. 

waxbill (waks'bil), «. One of numerous small 
Old World birds of the family Pheeidte and 
subfamily Sj)crmesti)ia:, whose bills have a cer- 
tain waxen appearance, due to the translucency 
of the homy covering, which may be white, 
pink, red, etc. Tlie name appears to have attached 
more partlculai-ly to the members of the genus Estrelda. 
in a broad sense, but is of extensive and varied appli- 
cation. The Java sparrow Is a good example. (See cut 
under sparrow.') The original waxbill, first so named by 
Edwards in 1761, the waxbill grosbeak of Latham (1783), 
Loxia aslrild of Liiinaju^ and now Estrelda asfn'Wfr, or 
Estrelda astrild, or Estrilda astrilda (for the name thus 
wavers in spelling), is a South African bird, ranging ns 
far as Matabelelnnd on the east and Damaraland on the 
west coast. It has .also been introduced in various places. 
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and is a well-known c.age-blrd. It is scarcely over 4 inches 
long, tho wing and tail each about inches; the hill is 
bright-red; the eyes and feet are brown. The general 
aspect is that of a brown bird, but this ground-color is 
intricately varied with several other colors. The vent is 
black, and there is a crimson streak on each side of tho 
head. The blue-breasted waxbill {E, cynnogastra), the or- 
ange-cheeked {E. melpoda), tho red-bellied {E, rnbriven- 
tris), the grenadier (Uraginthus granatinus), and various- 
others are among the small exotic birds which form the 
dealer's stock of amadavnts, senegals, hlood-finches, straw- 
herry-finches, paddy-birds, and tho like, 
wax-bush (waks'busu), n. Same as wax-weed. 
wax-chandler (waks'chand^ler), ii. A maker 
or seller of wax candles. [Eng.] 
wax-cloth (waks'kldth), «. A popular name* 
for floor-cloth. [Eng,] 

wax-cluster (waks'klus^ter), 71 . A shrub, Gaul- 
thcria hispida, found in tho mountains of Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, it grows 2 or 3 feet high or 
more, and is conspicuous for its abundant and beautiful 
white waxy berry-like fruit. 

wax-doll (waks'dol')> 1, A ehild^s doll of 
which the head and bust are made of beeswax 
combined with other ingredients to give it hard- 
ness.— 2. pi. The common fumitory, Fnmaria 
officinalis: so called from the texture and color 
of its white or flesh-colored fiow’ers. Britten 
and, SoUand. [Prov. Eng.] 

Waxen^ (wak'sn), a. [< ME. waxen, < AS. 
weaxen, made of wax, < weax, wax; see wax’^.'] 

1. Made of wax; covered with wax; as, a waxen 
tablet. 

She is fair ; and so is Julia that I love — 

That I did love, for now njy love is thaw’d ; 
Which, like a waxen injago ’gainst a fire, 

Bears no impression of the thing it was. 

Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 4. 201. 

I beheld through a pretty crystall gl.asse by thelight of 
a waxen candle. Coryat, Crudities, I. 48. 

2. Eesembling wax; soft as wax; -waxy. 

For men have marble, women waxen, minds. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1240. 

3. Easily effaced, as if written in wax. [Bare.] 

A waxen epitaph. Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 233. 

4. Inzoul.: (a) Being or consisting of wax; as, 
the waxen cells of honeycomb. (?) Like wax;^ 
waxy. (1) Like wax in apparent texture or consistency. 
Compare waxbill. (2) Waxy in color ; of a dull-yellowish 
color, like raw beeswax, (cf) "Waxed; having wax- 
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like appendages: as, tke waxen chatterer (the 
Bohemian waxwing). . 

waxen^t (wak'sn). An obsolete or archaic past 
participle of wax^. . . .. 

waxen“ (wak'sn). Archaic present indicative 
plural of mnrl. 

wax-end (waks'end'), 11 . Same as waxed end 
(which see, under wa.r^). 
waxer (wak'sfer), «. 1. One who smears or 

treats anything with wax, as in waxing floors 
or preparing waxed leather. — 2. In a sewing- 
machine, an attachment for applj'iiig a film of 
wax to the thread as it passes from the spool 
to the needle : used only on machines for sow- 
ing leather and heavy fabrics, 
waxflower (waks'flou"6r), n. 1. See CUtsia . — 

2. See Stcpitanoiis.—S. Same as wax-jdant. 
wax-gourd (waks'gord), n. The white gourd, 
Benincasa ccrifcra {B. liis})ida). See hcnincasa. 
waxiness (wali'si-nes), ii. A waxy appeananeo 
or character. 

waxing (wak'sing), ?i. ME. waxynfjc; ver- 
bal n. oixvax-, V.] 1. The coating of thread 

with waxpro's’ioiisto sewing. — 2. A method of 
blacking, dressing, and polishing leather, to 
give it a finish. — 3. In calico-imnting^ the pro- 
cess of stopping out colors, 
wax-insect (waKs'in^sekt), n. 1. One of vari- 
ous coGcids or bark-lice which secrete waxj a 
wax-scale. Nearly all the Coccid/t accrete n kind of 
wftx, but that of but few la abundant enough to bo of com- 
mercial value. Specifleally— (o) ThoChinesc wa\-Inacct, 
Ericerus pela (formerly Coccu» sincims or C. pda), re- 
lated to the cochineal bug. It furnishes most of the 
wliite wax of commerce, specifled aa Chinese wax ami 
pela. This insect, a native of China, occni-a upon plants 
of the genera Ilhug, Llffitstrum, Uibisevs, Cdnslnte, etc. 
The wax is said to he mainly secreted by tlie male. It is 
collected from the plants on which It is deposited, melted 
and clarified, and made into a very higli class of candles 
used In China, It has been imported in England for the 
same purpose, hut Is too expensive for gcneinl use. (b) 
Any member of the genus Ceroplastes. The females se- 
crete much wax, usually deposited on the body In regular 
plates. C. ccri/crus is an Indian u-nx-acalc; C, i/u/nV/r 
(an old Liunean specics)ls found at the Cape of Oood Hope j 
C. Jloridensis is a wax-scale of ITorida ; C. eirripediformis 
is the harnacle-Fcnlc. (c) A scale of the genus CVrorocc»«. 
as C. which secretes largo masses of bright-yellow 

wax upon the twigs of various oaks, as Querens timiulata, 
Q. acfri/olia, and Q. oblonfji,folia, In Arizona and California. 
2. OuG of various insects of tho family 
(liT, and of one of the genera Vhenax, Lystra, 
and Flaifi, In thecascof tliospccicsof Xj/^/rn.thewax 
is secreted in long white strings from tlie end of tlie ai*- 
domcn. Tills wav Is said to ho used in the manufacture 
of candles In the East Indies and China, 
wax-light (waks'lit), n, [= D. xcasUeht = G, 
UHtchsUi'hi (cf. Icol. vaxljoSf Sw. vaxlju/i, Dim. 
roxlys ) ; as U'ax- + A candle, taper, or 

niglit-ligiit made of wax. 
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wax-scott (waks'skot),?!. A tax or money pay- 
ment made by parishioners to supply the church 
with wax candles. 

wax-tree (waks'tre), n. One of several trees, 
of different localities, tho source of some kind 
of vegetable or insect wax. («) The Japan wax- 
tree, specifically auceedaxiea, a small tree originally 
from the Loochoo Islands, now extensively planted in Ja- 
pan, especially on the bonlcra of fields, for its small clus- 
tered berries, wliich yield by expression an excellent can- 
dle-wav. The lacqncr-tree, Ithus vernici/cra, yields a still 
bettor wax. (b) In China, one of several trees yielding tho 
pcla, or white wax (see wax-), which incrusts their twigs as 
tlio result of the puncture of an insect. One of tlie most 
important is a species of privet, Ligustrum lucidiim; an- 
other is an ash, Fraxinus Chinenm. Ligustrum Jbota 
appeal's to furnish a variety of the same product, (c) A 
plant of the genus Fismm, which consists of trees and 
shrubs abounding In a yellow resiiions juice. This is 
collected from some Sontli American species, particu- 
larly V. OuianengiSt and from its qualities Is sometimes 
called -/Immcan gamboge, (d) Tlio Colombian varnish- 
tree, Elicagia %ttHis. (c) Tlie wax-myrtle, Mynca ccri/era. 
[Rare.] 

A fragrant shrub, called the Ancmiclic by the Indians, 
had attracted the attention of the government. It Is the 
wax-tree, or candle-berry (Myrica ccrifcra), of which tho 
wax is used for making candles. 

Gayarr^, Hist. Louisiana, I. 520. 

wax-weed (waks'wiid), An American herb, 
Cxiphca viscosissimoj sometimes designated as 
clammy citphca. It is a branching plant with purple 
stems covered u'Uh cxtremclj* viscid hairs; the petals of 
the small tlowers arc also purple. The full name is bbte 
wax-weed. 

waxwing (waks'wing), ii. An oscine passerine 
bird of tho gomis AmpcUs (ov Jiomhycilla), fam- 
ily Awjic//f7«T: so called because the secondaiy 
quills of tbo wings, and sometimes other fea- 
thers of tho wings or tail, are tipped with small 
red horn)* appendages resembling sealing-wax. 
There are three species— the Bohemian waxwing or chat- 
terer, A. garrtdus, of the northern hemisphere generally, 
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Specifically — 2. Noting certain complexions, 
(a) Pallid or blanched ; of a translucent pallor, as in blood- 
lessness. (5) Of a dull, pasty, whitish color, sometimes 
Inclining to the ycllowishness of raw beeswax. This is a 
complexion almost diagnostic of the so-called scrofulous 
or cancerous diathesis, and of persons in whom the opium 
habit is confirmed and of long standing. 

3. Made of wax; abounding in wax; waxed: 
as, a waxy dressing for leatlier.— Wa^ degen- 
eration. (a) Same as lardaceous disease (which see, un- 
der lardaceons). (b) A change of parts of the muscular 
fibers into a peculiar hyaline substance, which differs from 
lardaccin; it occurs in certain cases of typhoid fever, 
meningitis, and other acute febrile disorders.— Waxy 
liver, Iddney, spleen, etc., a liver, kidney, spleen, etc., 
which has undergone waxy degeneration. 
waxy2 (wak'si), a. [< wax'^ + -yi.] Angry; 
wratby; irate. [Slang.] 

It would cheer him up more than anything if I could 
make him a little ii'axy with me. 

Dickcrw, Bleak House, xxiv. 


way^ (wd), 11 . [Early mod. E. also wayc, tvaic; 

< ME. wayf wai, wey, wei, weyc, Weic, wiei, < AS. 
wc(j = OS. trey = Olk'ics. tm =MD. ivegh, D. weg 
= ‘MLG. LG. weg = OHG. MHG. wee, G. weg 
= Iccl. vegr = Sw. vag = Dan. rej = Goth, wigs, 
a way, road, = L. via, OL. vea, orig. ^vcha = 
Litb. wczaf track of a cart, = Skt. vaha, a road, 
wfiy ; from the verb represented by AS. wegan, 
etc., boar, carry, = L. vchcrc, cany, = Skt. -i/ 
rail, caiTv : see weight. From the same verb are 
ult. E. and wagon, etc., and, from the L., 
vehicle, etc. For the E. words from L. yia, see 
rmi. Hence away (reduced to way^), andtfay- 
ward, etc.] 1. The track or path bypassing 
over or along which some place has been or 
may bo reached ; a course loading from ono 
place to another; a road ; a street; a passage, 
channel, or route ; a line of march, progression, 
or motion: as, tho way to market or to school; 
a broad or a narrow way. 

Men seyn that the Wlcaiies hen Weyes of Helle. 

Maiiderille, Travels, p. 55. 

A grene wey thou schalt fyndc, 

That geth os euene as he may to parndys the on ende; 

Thcr hixondc thl 3Iodur and Ich. 

Uoly Pood (E. E. T. S.), p. 23. 

The worst wanes that ever I travelled In all my life In 
tho Sommer were those betwixt Chamberle and Alguc- 
l,ellc. Coryat, Crudities, I. S3. 

I fear I shall never find the way to church, because the • 

hells hang so far. 

Vekker and Webster, Northward llo, il. 1. 


The road to resolution lies by doubt; 

Tlie next irny home 's the farthest irny about. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv., Epig. 2. 
I hope our irnv docs not He over any of these [hills], for 
I dread u precipice. Coffon, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 22S. 
If prince or peer cross DatTcH's iray, 
lie’ll heard him in his pride. 

Scott, Bokcl))', V. 27. 


The only alternative would have been irnar-fK/A^at half 
a crown a pound. T. A. Trollojw, What I Bonicnihcr. 

wax-modeling (waks'mod^el-ing), n. Tho art 
orprocessof forming figurcs,relief8, ornaments, 
etc., in wax. See ccrojdastic. 
wax-moth (waks'moth), ii. A boe-nioth; any 
member of the family Galcriida:. See Galena, 
and cut xmdar hcr-moth. 

wax-myrtle (waks'mt‘r*’tl), a. TIio baybcriy, 
Myrica ccrifcra : so named from its wax-bearing 
nuts and sbiningmyrtle-likoleaves. Sometiinos 
candlchcrry aiu\ taflow-shruh. See ^fyrica (with 
cut). The wax-myrtle of Callf(jriila is chiefly Cali/or- 
7itca, a close erect evergreen shnib, or a tree even 50 feet 
high. 

wax-painting (waks'pan'tiug), n. Encaustic 
painting. Wee encaustic. 

wax-palm (waks'piim), n. See Ccroxylon and 
Copcniicia. 

wax-paper (waks'pjV‘'p6r), n. A kind of paper 
prepared by spreading over its surface a coat- 
ing made of wliite wax, tui'pcntine, andspormu- 
coti. 

wax-pine (waks'xnn), n. Tlio general iinine for 
the species of Jgathis (Dammara), coniferous 
trees producing a largo amount of resin, 
wax-pink (waks'pingk), n. A name for gar- 
den species of Fortulaca : so called from their 
wax-like leaves and showy fiovvers. 
wax-plant (waks'plant), n. See Jloya. 
wax-pocket (\vaks'pok'''et), In vniom., ono 
of several small openings between the ventral 
. segments of tbe abdomen of a boo, from which 
thin xdates of wax exude, 
wax-polish (waks'pok'ish), n. See polish'k. 
wax-red (waks'red), a. Of a bright-red color, 
resembling that of sealing-wax. 

Set thy facal-mamml on jny irax-rcd lips. 

Shak., VenwB and Adonis, 1. GIC. 

wax-scale {waks'skiil), n. A scale-insect wbicli 
secretes wax. See wax-inscct, 1. 


hrcedUig In hith latitudes and inigrallngsonthward Irrog- 
uinrly, eometlmes In llock.H of vast extent ; the red-wInged 
Jap.incfcwnxwlng. A. phonicoptera ; and thesmnllorCar- 
olina waxwing, cedar-ldrd, ccdnr-lnik, chcrry-hlrd, etc., of 
North America, A. o'drorum, the prlh chatterer of La- 
tham, 1785. The sealliig-wax tli>s me the enlarged, Imr- 
dened, ami peculiarly mo<nfied prohmgatlon of thcslmfl 
of tiic foather, composed of central and peripheral rjiIi- 
stances diirerJng In ti»e slinpc of tin* plgment-ccll«, which 
c'liitaln ahumlance of red and yellow coloring matter. 
Tliclr use Is unknown. 

waxwork (wnks'werk), n. 1. Work in wax; 
especially, figures or ornaments made of wax; 
ill ordinary usage, figures, ns of real persons, 
usually of life-size, and more or less of decep- 
tive resemblance, tho liends, linnds, etc., being 
in wax, and the rest of tho figure so set up and 
clothed ns to increnso the imitative effect. 

On Wednesday last Mrs. Oold^mltli, the famous Woman 
for HrtxirorA*, brought to WcstmliiHter Abbey the Elllgics 
of that celebrated Beauty the late Bnehess of BIchmond, 
which is Raid to he the riclicsl Tigurc that ever w as set up 
in King Henry’s Chapel. 

Quoted in .flWifenV Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

(I. 283. 

2. pi. A place where a collection of such fig- 
ures is exhibited. — 3. Tho climbing bitter- 
sweet, Celastrus scandens : so named on aceount 
of tho waxy scarlet aril of the fruit. See Cclas- 
trus and s’taJT-trcc. Also called Foxhury wax- 
u'orl'. 

waxworker (waks'wL*r'kt.'r), n. 1. One who 
works in wax; a maker of waxwork. — 2. A 
beo wliieli makes Avax. 

wax-worm (Avaks'Averm), n. Tho larva of the 
Avax-moth. 

waxy^ (Avak'si), a. [< wax- + -y'^.'] 1. Kesom- 
bliiig wax or putty in appearance, softness, 
plasticity, adliesiA'oness, or other properties; 
Avaxou; hence, pliable; yielding; impression- 
able. 

That the softer icaxy part of you may receive some im- 
Itression from tills discourse, let U3 close all with an ap- 
plication. Ilammoml, Works, III. 020. 


2. A passage along some particular path or 
course; progi-ess; journey; transit; coming or 
going. 

ITjo Ix)rd . . . Avill send his angel with thee, and pros- 
per thy way. Gen. -vxiv. 40. 

Shut tho doors against his way. 

Shak., C. of E., Iv. 3. D2. 

The next day we again set sail, and made the best of 
ourirny, till we were forced, by contrary winds, into St. 
Remo, a verj' pretty town In the Genoese dominions. 

JldthVon, Rcmarks.on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 350. 

The ship (banlng accidents) will touch at no other port 
on her way out, H’. Collins, iloonstone, vl. 6. 

3. Length of space; distance: as, the church 
is but a little way from here. In this sense, in 
colloquial nso, often ciTOiicously ways. 

Thv servant avUI go a little way over Jordan. 

2 S.uii. \ix. 3G. 

I hero first saw the hills a considemhlc way ofT to the 
cast, no hills appearing that way from the parts aiioiit 
Dama«cu8. J'ococke, Description of the East, II. i. 138. 
• I charge thee ride before, 

Ever a good way on before. Tennyson, Geraint. 

4. Direction ns of motion or position: as, ho 
comes this way. 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, . . . 

Now sways It that way, like the selfsame soa. 

' Shak., 3 Hen. A’l., ii. 5. 6. 

Tlie Kingdomc of Congo is about COO. miles diameter 
any iray. Cajd. John Smith, True Travels, I. 40. 

Three Goddesses for this contend ; 

See, now they descend, 

And this Way they bend. 

Congreve, Judgment of Paris. 

0 friend I I hear some step of hostile feet, 

Moving this way, or hast’ning to the fieet. 

Fope, Iliad, x. 406. 

No two Avindows look one way 

O’er the small se<i-water thread 

Below them. Browning, In a Gondola. 

5. Path or course in life. 

The way of transgressors is hard. Prov. xlii. 15. 
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6. Pursuit; calling; line of business. [CoUoq.] 

Slen of his way should be most liberal. 

Shale., Hen. VIII., i. 3. 61. 
Thinking that this would prove a busy day in the jus- 
ticlng icay, I am come, Sir Jacob, to lend you a hand. 

Foote, Jlayor of Garratt, i. 1. 
Is not Gus Hoskins, my brother-in-law, partner with his 
cicellent father in the leather way? 

Thackeray, Great lloggarty Diamond, xiii. 

7. Respect; point or particular: with in ex- 
pressed or understood. 

You wrong me every way. Shah, J. C., iv. 3. 65. 

The oftice of a man 
Tliat 's truly valiant is considerable, 

Three wayi: the first is in respect of matter. 

B. Jmxeon, 2vew Inn, iv. 3. 
Thus farr, and ninny other waice weie his Counsels and 
prepirr.tions before hand with us, either to a ci\il Warr, 
if it should happ'n, or to subdue us without a Warr. 

J/i7fon, Eikouoklastes, x. 

8. Condition ; state : as, he has recovered a 
little, but is still in a very bad Kay. [CoUoq.] 

When ever you see a thorough Libertine, you may al- 
most swear he Is in a risingirny, and that the Poet intends 
to make him a great ilan. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 1C9S), p. 21L 
You must tell him to keep up his spirits; cveryhody 
nlmost is in the sameicffu. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

9. Course of action or procedure; means by 
which anything is to be reached, attained, or 
accomplished; scheme; device; plan; course. 

Of Taxations, properly so called, tlierc were never fewer 
In any King’s Reign ; but of Waye to draw iloney from 
the Subject, never more. Baker, Clironicles, p. 66. 

Dy noble waye we conquest will prcpaie ; 

First offer peace, and, that refused, make war. 

Dryden, Indian Emperor, i. 1. 

10. Method or manner of proceeding; mode; 
style; fashion; wise: as, the right or the wrong 
Kay of doing something. 

Go<i hath so many times and ways spoken to men. 

Hooker. 

X will one uuy or other make you amends. 

Shah, M. W. of W., ili. 1. S9. 
One would imagine the Ethiopians either had two alpha- 
bets, or that they had two ways' of writing most things. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I, 227. 
This answerer had, in n way not to be pardoned, draM'ii 
his peu agaiu't a certain great man then alive. 

Swt/t, Tale of a Tub, ApoL 
Tliou sa)''6t an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 

0. ir. Holmes, To an Insect. 
Tis not so much the gallant who woos, 

As the gallant's way of wooing ! 

IT. S. Gilbert, Way of Wooing. 
TTuy in this sense is equivalent to iri^e, and in certain col- 
loquial phrases is confused with it, appearing in the appa- 
rent plural which really represents tfi’sc; as, no truyy, 
lengtlu'-oy«, endu-uys, etc. 

To him [God] we can not exhibit ouermuch praise, nor 
belye him any waycf, vnlesse it be iu abasing his excel- 
lencie by scarsitic of praise. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 22. 
He could no way stir. Bacon, Physical Fables, ii. 
Hee at that time could be no way esteem’d the Father 
of his Countrey, but the destroyer. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxi. 
.Simon Glendinning ... hit the dust, no iray disparag- 
ing In his death that ancient race from which he claimed 
his tlescent. Scott, Monasterj’, ii. 

11. Regular or usual method or manner, as 
in acting or speaking; habitual or peculiar 
mode or manner of doing or sajing things; as, 
that is only his Kay ; an odd icay ho has; wo- 
men’s iroj/v. 

We call it only pretty Fanny's xeay. 

Parnell, Elegy to an Old Beauty. 
It is my rmy to write down all the good things I have 
heard In the liist convei-satlon, to furnish my paper. 

Steele, Taller, No. 45. 
Before I departed, the good priest ask’d me iny uame, 
that they might pray In the church for my good journey, 
which Is only a wav they have of desiring charity. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 1. 138. 
He was imperious soirictimes still ; hut I did not mind 
that ; I saw it was his way. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Ejtc, xv. 
All her little womanly ways, budding out of her like 
blossoms on a young fruit-tree. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, i.v. 

12. Resolved plan or mode of action or con- 
duct; a course insisted upon as one’s o^vn. 

If I had my way 

He had mewed in flames at home. B. Jonson. 
3Ian has his will — but woman has her way! 

0. IT. Holmes, A l*rologue. 
If Lord Durham had had his way, the Ballot would at 
that time 118331 have been included in the programme of 
the Government. J. McCarthy, Hist Own Times, I. 54, 

13. Circuit or range of action or observation. 
The general officers and the public ministers that fell 

In my way were generally subject to the gout. 

Sir W. Temple. 
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14. Progress; advancement. 

Socialism in any systematic or definite form, as a scheme 
for superseding the institution of Capital, had not in my 
opinion made any serious way. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 730. 

15. iS’rtuf., 'progress or motion through the wa- 
ter; headway: as, a vessel is under way when 
she begins to move, she gathers way when her 
rate of sailing increases, and loses way when it 
diminishes. 

Towards night it grew very calm and a great fog, so as 
our ships made no way. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, I. 8. 

Soundings are usually taken from the vessel, and while 
there is some way on. 

Sir C. Tl'. Thomson, Depths of the Sea, p. 200. 

A ship, so long ns she can keep way on her, and can steer, 
need not fear an enemy’s ram. 

Set. Amer., N. S., LXIIl. 304. 

16. pi. In mach.f etc., the line or course along 

whieii anything worked on is caused to move. 
See cut under (a) The timbers on which a ship 

is launched : as, a new ship on the trays. See cut under 
launchinft.tcay. (6) Skids on which weights, barrels, etc., 
are moved up ordown, ason an inclined plane.— A furlong 
wayt. See furlong.— A. lion in the way. See lion.— 
Appian Way. See Ap/nan.— A way of necessity, a way 
which the law allows forpassage to and from land not oth- 
emise accessible. It arises only over one of two parcels of 
land of both of w Inch the grantor was the owner when he 
convej ed the other ; and it arises in favor of the parcel con- 
veyed when this is wholly surrounded by what had been the 
grantor's other land, or partly by this and partly by that of 
a stranger.— By all wayst, in all respects ; in every way. 

My lady gaf me al liooly 
The noble gift of her mercy, 

Saving her worship, by alle weyeL 

Chaucer, Death <ff Blanche, 1. 1271. 
By the way. See fci/i.— By way of, for the purpose of ; 
to serve as. See also 6t/l. 

The Eyng of that Contree, ones ever 3 ' 2 eer, zevethe leve 
to pore men to gon in to the Lake, to gadre hem precyous 
Stones and Perles, be tceye of Alemesse, for the love of 
God, that made Adam. MandevUle, Travels, p. 199. 

Tliat this gift of perpetual youth should pass from men 
to serpents seems added by icay of ornament. 

Bacon, PJiysical Fables, ii., Expl. 
By way of being, doing, etc., in the condition of being, 
doing, etc.; bo as to be, do, etc. (Eng.] — Come your 
ways. Sec come.— Committee of Ways and Means. 

(а) in the Britisli rarllament, a committee of the whole 
house which considers the ways and means of raising the 
supplies. (f>) One of the most important of the standing 
committees of the Hnlted States Honse of Representatives : 
to it are referred bills relating to the raising of the reve- 
nue.— Common way. See common.— Covered wav. 
See corcfi.— Direct way around, dry way, Dunstable 
way. See the adjectives.— High way. See highway.— 
In a small way. Sec smalt.— m the family way. See 
/amt’/i/.— In the way. (a) Along the road ; on the way ; 
as one proceeds. 

And as we wenten thus in the weyc w'ordyng tog>’deres, 
Tliaunc scyC we a Samaritan slttende on a mule, 

Rydynge ful rapely tlio rlst weye we geden. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 47. 

The next morning, going to Cumcc tlirouph a vcr>' pleas- 
ant p.'ith, ])y t!»c >Iare Mortuum and the Elysinn Fields, 
we saw in our way a great many ruins of sepulchres and 
oilier ancient edifices. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 452. 

(б) On hand ; present. 

"When your master or lady calls a sen’ant by name, if 
that servant be not in the icay, none of you are to answer. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (General Directions), 
(c) In such a position or of such a nature as to obstruct, 
impede, or hinder: as, a meddler Is always in the icay; 
(here arc difficulties tn the way. 

I never seemed in his way ; he did not take fits of chill- 
ing Iinuteur ; when he met me unexpectedly, the encoun- 
ter seemed welcome — he had always a word and some- 
times a smile for me. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xv. 
In the way of, (a) So as to meet or fall in with ; in a 
favorable position for doing or petting: ns, I can put you 
in the way of a profitable investment. (I*) In the matter 
or business of; as regards; In respect of. 

■tVlint my tongue can do 
r the way o/ flattery. Shah, Cor., iii. 2. 137. 

Mean wayt. Sec menn:*. — MIIW "Way, See Galaxy, 1. 
— Once In a way. See oncci,— On the way, in going or 
traveling along; lienee, in progress or advance toward 
completion or accoinplislimcnt. 

My lord, I over-rode him on the icay. 

Shah, 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 30. 
Out of the way. (a) Out of the road or path ; so as not 
to obstruct or liinder. 

Take up the sturabliiigbloch oiif of the way of inj’ people. 

Isa. Ivil. 14. 

(61 At a distance from ; clearof: as, tokccponfo/ffteu'ay 
of a carriage. 

The embroylments and factions that were then amongst 
the Arabs . . . made usdesiroiistokeepas faras possible 
out of their icay. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 50. 
(c) Not In the proper course ; in such a position or condi- 
tion as to miss one’sobject ; away from tlie mark ; aside ; 
astray; hence, improper; wrong. 

We are quite out of the way when we think that things 
contain within themscli-es the qualities that appear to us 
in them. Locke. 

He tliat knows but a little of them {matters of specula- 
tion or practice], and is very confident of his own strengtli, 
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is more out of the way of true knowledge than if he knew 
nothing at ail. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. v. 

(d) Not in its proper place, or w’here itcanbefoundormet 
Avith ; hence, mislaid, liidden, or lost. 

Is 't lost? is ’t gone? speak, is it out o' the way? 

Shak., Othello, iii. 4. 80. 

(c) Out of the beaten track; not in the usual, ovdinarj', or 
regular course; hence, extraordinary; remarkable: as, 
her accomplishments are nothing out of the way: often 
used attributively. Compare to put one's self out of the 
way, below’. 

This seemed to us then to be a place out of the way, 
where we might lye snug for a while. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 389. 

It is probable they formerly had some staple commodity 
here, and that they bestoived great expences on theii- pub- 
lic games, in order to make people resort to a place which 
was so much out of the way. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 71. 
Fennanent way, in rail., a finished road-bed and track, 
including switches, crossings, bridges, viaducts, etc., as 
distinguished from a temporal^ way, such as is used in con- 
struction, in removing the soil of cuttings, etc. — Private 
way, a right w’hich one or more persons, as distinguished 
from the public generallj', have of passing to and fro across 
land of another. It may exist by grant, by long usage, or 
by proceedings, sanctioned by law in some states, to ac- 
quire a necessary access and egi’ess on making compensa- 
tion.— Right Of way. (a) Aright to pass and repass over 
real property of another. (5) The right to pass over a 
path or way, to the temporary exclusion of others : as, an 
express-train has i\\eright of way as against afreight-train. 
(c) The strip of land of which a railway-company acquires 
either the ownership or the use for the laying of its tracks. 
— Second covered way, in fort., the way beyond the 
second ditch.— The Way, in the New Testament, the 
Christian religion or church ; Christianity. The phrase 
is rendered in the authorized version (except once) “this 
way” or “that way”; in the revised version (except Acts 
xxii. 4, where it has the demonstrative “this”), “theWay.” 
Acts ix. 2; xix. 9, 23; xxil. 4; xxiv. 14, 22. — To break a 
way. See break.— To Clear the way. See clear.— To 
devour the way. See devour^. — To gather way. See 
gather.— To give way, to grant passage; allow to pass; 
hence, to yield : generally with to. 

Open 5 ’our gates and give the victors way. 

Shah, K. John, ii. 1. 324. 
They happen’d to meet on a long narrow bridge, 

And neither of them would give way. 

Bolin Hood and Little John (Child’s Ballads, V. 217). 

Vie give too much way to our passions. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 329. 

Suetonius, though else a worthle man, overproud of his 
Victorie, gave too much way to his anger against the 
Britans. Jffffon, Hist. Eng., ii. 

Tlie senate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the people, 
thought it their wisest course also to give way to the time. 

Swift. 

To go one’s way or ways. See go.— To go the way of 
all the earth, to die. i Ki. ii. 2.— To go the way of 
nature. See nafwrc.— To have one’s way. Seeder. 12: 
—To keep wayt, to keep pace. 

When there be not stonds [stops] and restiveness in a 
man's nature, . . . the wheels of his mind keep way with 
the wheels of his fortune. Bacon, Fortune (ed. 1887). 
To labor on the way. See tahori.— To lead the way, 
to be the first or most forward in a march, progress, or 
the like ; act the part of a leader, guide, etc. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 170. 
To He in the or one's way. See h'ei.— To look both 
ways for Sunday, to squint. [Colloq.] —To look nine 
ways. See nine.- To lose way. See ?osci.— To make 
one’s way. See mnfrei.— To make the best of one’s 
way. See lest.— To make way. (a) To give room for 
passing; give place; stand aside to permit another to 
pass. 

Theri.’as no romayn so hardynesomyghtybuthemadc 
hyni wcy. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 055. 

Make way there for the princess. 

Shah, Hen. Vin., v. 4. 91. 

The petty squadrons which had till now harassed the 
coast of Britain made way for hosts larger than had fallen 
on any couutiy in the west. 

J. B. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 84. 

(b) To open a path through obstacles; overcome resis- 
tance, hindrance, or difficulties. 

V’ith this little arm and this good sword, 

I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop. 

Shah, Othello, v. 2. 263. 

(c) To advance ; move forward. 

"We, seeing them prepare to assault vs, left our Oares and 
made way with our sayle to incounter them. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's "Works, 1. 181. 
To pave the way. See pave.— To put one’s self out 
of the way, to give one’s self trouble. 

Don't pitf yourself out of the way, on our accounts. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxxi. 
To take one’s way. (a) To set out ; go. 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 649. 
(6) To follow one’s omi plan, opinion, inclination, or 
fancy. 

Doctor, your semce for this time is ended ; 

Take your own way. Shak., C)Tnbeline, i. 5. 31. 
Under way, in progress ; in motion : said of a vessel that 
lias weighed her anchor or has left her moorings and is 
making progress through -the w’ater; hence, generally, 
making progress; having started: often erroneously writ- 



way 


ten under Walsingliam wayt. Same as Milky 

Way. See Galaxy, 1. 

The commonalty believed theGalaxias, orOvhat is called 
in the sky) Jlilky Way, Avas appointed by rroyidence to 
point out the particular place and residence of the Virgin, 
beyond all other places, and was, on that account, gener- 
ally in that ago called Walsinyham Way; and I have 
heard old people of this country so to call and distinguish 
it some years past. _ . . , , 

BlomeftcUL Hist Norfolk, ix. (m Rock’s Clmrch of our 
^ [Fathers, III. 2S7, note. 


Way of the cross, (o) A series of stations or ieprc«!en- 
tatiuns, as in relief or painting, of. the bucccssIvc acts or 
stages of Christ’s progress to Calvary, arranged around the 
interior of a clmrch or on the way to a cross or shtinc. 
(b) A series of devotions used at these station''.— Way Of 
the Kami, See kami.—'Wny Of tho rounds, in /art., a 
space left for passage between a rampart and the A>all of 
a fortillcd town.— Ways and means, (o) Means and 
methods of accomplishing some end ; icsourccs; facilities. 

Tlien eythcr prynce sought tlic vnyes d: iiieanynhowc 
eyther of theym inygbt dyscontent other. 

J'abynn, Chron., an. 

(b) Speciilcally, In leyislation, means for lalsiiig money; 
methods of procuring funds or supplies for the suppoi t of 
the government. Secoommithro/jerti/^flnd mrnn^, nho\e. 
—Wet way. Sec nrf i. = Syn. 1, H’fl'/, Jload, Slrcft, ras- 

sayc, /’us.?, /‘af/<,jrrnoA-,Trni‘/,thoronghfau\ channel, route, 
irut/ Is the generic Avord for a place to pass; a road is a 
pulJilc Avnyhroad enough and good enough forvchlcles; a 
street Is a main roud in a A'illage, town, or city, as contrasted 
v,-ith a lane or alley : pnssnyc suegests an avenue or nar- 
rower AMiy thixmgh, as for foot-pa.'8cngcrs ; a jhiss Isn A^ay 
through Avhero the ditllcultics to ho suimounte«l arc on 
an imposing scale: as, to llnd or open a now jiasa througli 
tho Andes; a yath is a AAay for pm-sing on foot; a traek is 
a }>ath or road as yet but little A\orn or used : ns, a carl- 
traek through the wood®. Sec dcf. of trail,— ^ ami 10. 
Method, Mode, etc. Sec 

way^t ('Vjl), V. L< trm/i, v."] 1, fnth,-*. 1. To po 
ill, aloiip, or throuph ; traA'orso. 

And now It Is plauntid ouerc in desert. In loom! not 
uayed (or not liauntltl). Rrel:. xlx. Id. 

2. To put in tlio way; to po in (lio Avay ; 

break or train to tlio* road : said of liorses. 


lie . . . is like ahor.-e that is not AAoll »cur/«-d; bcBtarts 
at cvtTA* bird tliat flies out of a liedge. 

6>'</en, T.ahlc Talk. p. -'10, 

II. itiinnis. To po one’s way ; Avayfare; jour- 


ney. 

On a time, as they together iray'd. 

r. ()., IV. ii. 1C. 

way2 (Ava), tnU'. [< MIC. trail, tety; by npbero- 
sis from airaii.'] J?aiuc as atray : now (udy 
colloquial or vulpar, and eoiiitnonly printed 
AA’ith an apostroidie: as, po 'tray! tciiy back. 

Do vey yonro h.indes, Chauerr, Miller's T.ile, 1. 101. 

way-'t, f. All old >.|i('Hin},' of irroiA'. 

wayaka (\vil-yii'l;ijl. n. [I’dlyMcsiini.] .Sec 

iiniii-litiiii. 

v/ay-baggaBO (ivfi'biiK'Aj). n. Tim lincu'ngoor 
ofTcets 01 II iv;iy-|iii«..oii(ior on n niilrond or inn 
stiigo-foimli. ju. S.] 

way-barloyt (iva'liiir-li), n. The ivnll-lmrloy or 
inouso-liiirli'y, J/ortleiini tittiriiiiiiii. Also trail- 
hciit, iraii-lii iiiK I. 

way-beaten ('vn'liO'tn). (I. Way-worn; liiod. 

The irayd>eati n couple, ni'otcr and man, s it tin m ihox n. 

»/urri% tr. of iKm Ipihoti*, U. tv. 7. (/>unV<.) 

way-bennett, way-bentt (Avu'bcn-ei, -bent), a. 
See tcati-barh y. 

way-bill (Avri'bil), a. a li**! of tlic names of 
jmsscnper.s aa*1io tiro earried in a nuldie couvey- 
anee, or tlie dc.'Jcriplioii of poods sent Avitli a 
common carrier by land. 

“It’s so oil the icayddU,^ replied tlm guard. Itleirn*. 

way-bit (avu' bit), a. [W^o trt ahit, i\ 0 \y tm hit ; 
< irayi -f /a'f-.] A little bit; iibiltock. [Nortli. 
l^iip. and Scotch.] 

Ours (I. e., our miles) hive but eight (furlongs), unless it 
bf In AValcs, Avlicye they uru allowed hi I tor Mea'iire, or in 
the North I’.utP, Aihero there l.s ii Wraddt to eveiy Jllle. 

7/oir</f, Lottirf, iA'. gs. 

1 linve lic.ird Iilm jircfor diver?, and very ferloioly, be- 
fore hliubelf, A' ho came ^bolt a mile im<l a icayddf. 

]>}>. Jlaek'd, Abp. \\’illlam9, I. (//unV.*.) 


wayboard (Ava'bord). a. In luiniiiy, a bed of 
tenacious clay formed by tlio decoinjio^-ition of 
tlio toadstono. Also Avritton trcifih-boanl. [Dor- 
by.sliiro, Enp.] 

Waybread (A\'a'bred), n. [Alsotra//Z/rrd; < ME. 
Kvyhrcdr, iccihrcilr, < AS. icfybritdc (z= MEt.k 
U'cycbralr, trcfuhrcidc, EO. imyhnr = (JlltJ. 
weyabreita, MUG. icc(irhrrHc,i\. wiyihrdt = 
vdybreda = Dan. rrjbrcd), ]daiit;iin ; appar, so 
called as spreadinp aloiip roads, < ircy, Avny, 
road, -k hriidan, spr(*ad, < brad, broail: sco 
bread-.'] Tlic common iilantaiii, Vlantaya major. 
See cut under plantain. 

waybung (Ava'bunp), a. [Native namo (?).] An 
Australian corvine bird, CVarorax na lannriiani- 
jtlntK, a sort of choupb, noted for tlie siiipoilar 
actions of tbo male in nairinp-lime. it is lo Indies 
long, tooty-bluck Avilh n slight jmrplish gloss, mid has n 
l.'irge Avhitc nlar Bpceiilmn fomieil by the Inner AAoba of ihu 
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primaries; the bill nnd feet arc black, the eyes scarlet. 
The female Is similar, buttt little smaller. This bird is the 
Australian type or representative of the Asiatie desert- 
choughs (see Podoces), niid of the European Alpine nnd 
common rcd-lcggcd choughs, 
way-doorf (AA'fi'dor), n. A street-door. 

He must needs his posts Avith blood cmbnic, 

And on his tcay-door flx the horned head. 

Up. Halt, Satires, III. iv. 7. 

wayfare (Avil'fiir), v. i, [< ME. U'cyfarcn, orip. 
in ppr. wiyfarand, < AS. iccgfarcndc <= Icel, 
vcfyj'(irandi=Sy\\rd(/faramlc=D!i\u vcjfarcndc), 
< Avay, + farcndCf ppr. of faran, go: see 
tray^ and/rfre^. Cf. icatj/arCy «.] To.iournov; 
travel, especially on foot: iioav only in the 
present purticiplo or the verbal noun. 


and the river, they sell leaA’e to lead coals over their 
ground. Jfo'/cr J'Tot///, Lord Guilford, I. 205. {Davies.) 

wayless (AA'fi'les), a. [< tvay"^ + -less.] Having 
no AA’ay or path; pathless; trackless. 

As tliough the peopled towns had waydess deserts been. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 104. 

way-maker (AA*a'mti^k6T), n. One who makes a 
Avny; a pioneer; a pathfinder. 

nioso famous to the . . . restitution of the 

evangelical truth. Jlp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iii. 10. 

way-mark (Ava'mUrk), n. A finger-post, guide- 
post, milestone, or tho like. 

Slie Avas so liable to fits of absence that she Avas likely 
enough to let her xvay-marks pass unnoticed. 

Gcoryc Hliot, Alill on the Floss, vi. 13. 


A certain Laconian, ns ho acay-fared, came unto a place 
AAlicrc titerc dwelt nn old friend of his. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 300. 

rniewell, honest Antony!— Pleasant be your irai//ar- 
iny, prosperouB your return 1 

Jrviny, Knickerbocker, p. 41C. 

wayfarer (Ava'far'cr), ». [< ^lE. tvcufarcrc, a 

Avayforcr; <irr///i + farcr.] OnoAvho Avnyfnves, 
journeys, or traA'cls; a trnA'olcr, ospecinlly one 
who traA'cds on foot ; a iinssciigor. if. Carctc. 

Tlic pc.'v^ant Is recommended (130*21 to give to the needy 
irno/orcr In preference to the beggar. 

/iitfoM-ror/icr, Vagrants nnd Vagrancy, p. 54. 
Tlic tray/arer, at noon reposing, 

Shall bless Its shadow on the grass. 

Loire//, thi Planting a Tree at Invcrara. 

wayfaring (wfi'fai-'iiig), j>. n. [I'nrly moil. E. 
also traifariny ; < ME. tray/iriiuilr, also ireyirr- 
iitilr, )roi/i'friii(/f, wnyfnriii", < A.S. ircyfiirciidc 
(= led. iry/ariiiiili, oto.), also irry/crriiil, way- 
faring: so*' iniy/iirr, r.] .lonrnoying; travel- 
ing. ospooially on foot. 

Tlie trat/ferande freker, oti fotc A on hors. 

..l//if<Trt/ir^ i’ivmii (ctl. Morris), il. 70. 

Mf»roovcr, f‘»r the re/resbing of iruiyunii'; men, be or- 
dained cu{»scif >r«ui or brasse to be fastoneil l>y mch clcaie 
AA ells nnd fuunt.alns as «!ld nmiic by tlic av ale's side. Star. 

wayfaring-troo (wn'rar'ing-lrC'), II. _ A iniU'li- 
l)rancliKt Kuroiican slinib of larg<* siza. I'ihiir- 
itiiiti 7,*(af<«i«, with (li'iist: cyiiH'S of small white 
llowvr.s. llio f.'lln'.:*' mat >inna; .las.t, arc tlilrVly cov. 
end A'ltb soft tmaly do«n (beinc ?”mellmes vienlydree). 
The iifimeAAns (iivtiited by <m rnrd. Avlth reference to Its 
ntiiimlnme along ii»:id«. Also in'/'f'V. The Amrric.sn 
AA avhiriiigdrio Is tliebobblcdaifd). ri/»»rmo« laidantwlee. 
'Wtiy-gtltO (AviVgat), II. The tail-race of n mill, 
waygoing (wa'go'ing). ft. tioing away; ilc- 
)iarting; of, iicrtaining to, or hi'ltinging to ona 

who goes away: as, irayyainy lia"g:iK*' Way- 

COlnp crop. Sa e* rtinij/.'/oiH'/ rn-/%‘«i!der 
■waygOOSO (wa'gd'i), II. [A corruption of tray:- 
f/oo'/ for trasr-yomr,] jik trayzyoo.^v, 

Wsiy-KTRSSf'viVgn'is), II. TJie knot-grns«, l*idyiji>- 
imiH avindarc, [Prov, Eng.] 
waykef, waykent. Gld forms of treah, trinl'tn. 
'Waylawayt, intirj. See trtllatray, 
waylay (amVIu' or wa'Ia), r. /.; ]irct. nnd )»)>. 
xrayUud, ppr. traylayniy. [< iroy^ + laid’, a 
peculiar formation, expressing a notion not dc- 
rivaldo fioin tray + hiy taken in their prn))er 
sense, and prob. due to eonfunion Avitb lay trait, 
lie III irfn 7 ,J 1 . To lio in wait for in the way, 
in order to lav hold of for some omqmse ; jiiir- 
tieuhivly, to lie in wait for witii the vioAv of 
aceovting, seizing, avsjuilting, robbing, or slay- 
ing; take in ambush: as. UnrayUty a traveler. 

I AA III iray/fi;/ tin e going Iminr ; AAbere if It he thyclmncc 
to kill me *. . '. lh«»u kllUsl me like n rogue nnd n Alllnhi. 

.S7i(it.,T. N., ill. 4. 170. 

Rat my I.*»nl St. AII»nns, nnd tin* (/iiein, nml Amb.\ss:A- 
»i(»r Motil.igu did ini;/ toy tlieiu nt tlieir lodgings, till the 
dilftriiice AArts iinule up, l»* my J4»nri» honour. 

Diary, I. 152. 

Turliin, t»»o, aaIio AArote n jMH'in on the aUmIIi of Jiirm s 
II.. AAiAs irfi»//<iM/, nml frightfully liealin tlml be died 
I nun its elT« et*. 

J. Anfdvn, Sjcinl Life In Ridgii <»f Queen Aniu‘, II. Gt. 

On ((uitting the house 1 aahs trrt»//<ii(/by Mr?. ritr-Adnm, 
AAh(> hull nbo her contldoncc to innko. 

Jfni. Garletl, Cmnford, xlv. 

I mind the time Avlien men u*etl toirfio/ni/ Fanny Single- 
ton in tlie cloak-room. L<iirrf«cc,(;ny Livingstone, i>. xxv. 

2 . Tobeset withambushcsorambuHcados; am- 
buscade. [Kare.] 

How thinkYt thou? — In our imlb iraydaid f 
Or hath thv sire iny trust lietrnAed? 

.vetif/, Rukeby, ii. 13. 

waylayer (wa-la'er or wa'ln^fT), ii. One who 
waylays; one who lies in Avuit for another. 

Wlierever tlierc are rich AA-ny-(orei-a there also are sly 
and alert vaydayrrs. 

/-nm/or, I mag. Coin'., A?lnlii» I’olllo and LIcinlus Cnlvus, 1. 

way-leave! (wa'lGv), n. Eight of way. 

■Another thing that Is remarkable Is Ibtdr ifff»i/fnr<ji; 
for, AAheii men liave pieces of ground belAAten tlie cDllIery 


waymentf, waymentingt. See icniment, wai- 

mentiny. 

wayneH, An obsolete spelling of tcfliiA. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 41. 

way-passenger (wfi'pas^on-jGr), Apassen- 
gci‘ taken np or set down by tbo wa^' — tbat is, 
nt a way-station or at some place intermediate 
between tho piincipal stopping-places or sta- 
tions. 

way-post (wa'post), «. A finger-post ; a guide- 
post. 

Yon liavc more roads than a acaihpoft. 

Colinan, Tlic Spleen, 1. (Davies.) 
An old ir<7»/-pojrf slinw'd 
Where the Lavington road 
Branch’d oil to the left from the one to Devizes. , 

Barham, Ingoldshy Legends, II. 172. 

way-sbaft (Ava'sbaft), «. In stcani-cnyines, tbo 
rocking-sbnft for working the slide-valve from 
tbo eccentric. 

wayside (wiVsid), n. and a. [< icay"^ + sidc'^. 
Earlier tray's .vide: sec irr/i/i.] I, n. The side 
of tlio way; the border or edge of tho road or 
liigliwny. 

Tlicy are enbiischcde one blunkkcs, Avllh baners dis- 
pln.Acdc. 

In none bcclicne Avodc nuponc the traye riides. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1713. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to tlie wayside; grow- 
ing, lying, situated, or found on. by, or near tho 
hide of the way: a.^i, xrayside llowers; a tray- 
side spring. 

Little rbi*tcri* of such \ chicles Avcrc gathered round tho 
ftnble-ynrd or halling-placc of oAcry iray-side tn\cni. 

DieXens, .Martin ChuzzlcAvit, xlll. 
Tlie AvlndoAAS of tho trai/fide inn 
GhMincd red Asllh lire licht through the Ic.avc*. 

Lojoi/r//f»tr, Wa>£ldc Inn, Prelude. 
And earth, aaIiIcIi seemed to the fathers mc.ant 
But rL3 a pilgrim’s irni/iru/r lent, 

llVi/lfi’cr, The Preacher. 

way-sliding (wa'sli^ding), n. Sliding from tho 
right way; deviation. [Euro.] 

'Tliough T AvIIl neither exalt mysilf nor pull donn 
ollitr?, I AAi*h eveiy man nnd AAnman In this land had 
kept llic true testimony, nnd the middle nnd straight 
jialh, nA It were, on the rldgA* of n hlil, Avhere Avind nnd 
AAjiter shear?, nvoldlng rlglil-hand snares nnd extremes, 
mill Kft-iinnd irciv-Afi‘(/i'n.7.*. 

Iseott, Heart of Mld-T.otlilnn, xvili. 

way-station (wa'sta'shpn), n. A station intcr- 
mcdialo betAveen principal stations on a mil- 
road. [U. S.] 

waytt r. nnd ii. An obsolete spelling of iraif. 
Waytht. n. See tratbd. 
way-tbistlo (wiVthis^l), n. See thistle. 
way-thorn (wfi'tliom), ii. See thorn. 
way-train (wiVtran), ». A train Avliich stops at 
nil or most of the .‘stations on the line ovorAvhich 
it (la^jses; nn nceommodation train. [U. S.] 
wayward (wa'wjjrd), a. '[< ME. treytrard, 
trvtirnrd, by aphercsis from *aicayirard, adj., < 
atratftrnrd. atreitrard, adv. : see atraytrard, and 
cf. Yrotrard.] 1. Full of caprices or Avbims; 
froAvard; jicrvcrsc. 

But 3lf thjn ehc be areincard, al tbl bo<ly slnl be derk- 
fiil. lI'//c-/»/, -Mnt. vl. 23. 

You knoAv my father ’s uayirard, and his humour 
Must not recelAC a check. 

B. Jouson, C.i«e is Altered, 1. 2- 
Tn vnlii, to Roothe his trai/irnnf fate, 

The cloister oped her pltAlng gate. 

Beott, U of the H, ill. C. 

2. IiTopnlni'; vncilliUinp; unsteady, iiiididat- 
iiip, or tluctiiating: as, tlio irai/irard tlight of 
cortain birds. 

Send It'S rough irayicanf roots in nil directions. 
Smilhson, UBefiil Book for Fanners, p. 32. (Bncye, Diet.) 
= Syil. ll'nyirnn/, iri(/ii/, Contranr, Untoicard, head- 
strong*, intfnctnhlc, unruly. The Italicized AvorAls tend 
toward tlie same meaning hy dllTcrent aauvs. irnyimn/, 
by derlA'ntlon, applies to one aaIio turns ntra;/ from AAhnt 
he Is desired or expected to ho or lodo ; hut, from Its seem- 
ing derivation, It lias come to apply more often to ono Avho 
turns toAvunl irays that suit lilmself, Avh»*thcr or not they 
hapjien to be Avhat otliers desire. Il’if/iif suggests that 
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tlie person is full of self-will, which asserts itself against 
those whose wishes ought to he defeiTed to or whose 
comiuanils should he obeyed. Contrai'y and untoward ex- 
press the same idea, the one in a positive, the other in a 
negative foriii. Contrarn is an energetic word, express- 
ing the idea that one takes, or is disposed to take, the 
course exactly opposite to that which he is expected or 
desired to take. Contrariness, when ingrained, becomes 
p^n-erseness: as, a confrary disposition; a co^ifrary fellow. 
Tills use of contrary is by many considered colloquial, hut 
has the reconiniendatiun of llgurative force. Contrary 
anti untoward view the person as one to he managed; 
xtni''"rard views tlic person also as the object of mental or 
moral discipline : tliis perhaps through its use in Acts ii. 40. 
An untoward jiers'in is not responsive to persuasion, ad- 
vice. influence, or requests; xintouard circumstances are 
simllaily such as do not help us in our plans. All tlieso 
word® imply that tlie only conBistcnc}’in the person's con- 
duct in this K-w illed indepeiulenco of others' wishes 
or opi»«5iti'>n tKthem, but tf/ifoirard implies it least. See 

way-warden (vr/l' warMn), ». A heeper or sur- 

voyor of road?. 

Woodenit'-r. llad'st best repent and mend thy ways. 
Prnfnnt. The waihwardcn may do that ; I wear out no 
vavi; I go across country. 

Jiinysley, Saint’s Tragedy, ii. C. 
waywardly (wfi'ward-li), adv. lu a ■u’ayward 
inannor; Irowardly*; perversely, 
waywardness (tva'wiird-nes), n. [< JrE. wei- 
KorducsftCf perverseness; < icatpcard + -ucss."] 
The chfiraeter of being wayward ; f rowardness ; 
perverseness. 

The unruly «'rt»/U’ardnm that infirm and choleric years 
bring with tliem. Shak., Lear, i. 1. a02. 

WaSTWise (wa'wiz), a. [< + trisc'^. Of. 

iraif-iritty ; see also Expert in find- 

ing or keeping the way; knowing the way or 
route, ylsh, 

waywiserf (wa'wHzer), n. [= D. ?cc//j£;(/rcr, a 
guide, = G. u'cgwciscr, a way-mark, guide, = Sw. 
vdgviifarc = Dan. vcjviserf a guide, a directory; 
as wiser, shower, indicator, < wisc^, 

point out, show, + -crl.] An instrument for 
moasurihg the distance which a wheel rolls 
over a road; an odometer or perambulator. 

I went to see Colonel Blount, who showed me the ap- 
plication of the way-wifcr to a coach, exactly measuring 
tlie mile?, and showing them by an index as we went on. 
It had three circles, one pointing to the number of rods, 
another to the miles, by 10 to 1000, with all tlie suhdivi- 
slons of quarter*. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 0, 1057. 

way-wittyt, a. [ME. U'eiwiiti; < icayl + witti/. 
Cf. ir( 7 //fChvo.] Same as tcai/wise, 
waywode, waywodeslup. Same as voivode, 
voivodcshijt. 

wayworn (mT'wom), a, 'Wearied or worn by 
or ill traveling. 

A waihwoni traveller. Lony/cllow, Hyperion, iii. 2. 

waywort (wu'w^-rt), The pimpernel, 

(fallis arvenffis. [Prov.Eng.] 
wayz-gooset, [An erroneous spelling of 
^icasc-goosc, < + e/oose.'] 1, A stubble- 

goo.se; hence, a fat goose — that is, one ready 
to kill in liarvest-time. — 2. An entertainment 
given by an apprentice to his fello%v-workmcn, 
of which the goose was the crowning dish ; 
hence, in recent times, a printers’ annual din- 
ner, the fund.** forwliich are collected by stew- 
ards regularly appointed by “the chapel.’’ 
we (wc), 7 /roh.; pi. of JS. [Early mod. E. also 
wrr; < ME. wc, < AS. U'c = OS. U'i = OFries. wi 
= D. wij = OIIG. ^LHG. G. wir = Icel. ver, riTr 
=r Sw. Dan. vi = Goth, weis, < Tout. *wis, 
with appar. nom. suHlx ~s, prob. = Skt. vaijam, 
we. The L. and Gr. forms are diffei’ent; L. 
VOS, pi. (including dual), = Gr. vu, dual; Gr. 
////fif. we, appar. belonging to the stem of i/ii, 
etc., me fsee vic'^). In AS. wc had a dual, wit, 
whicli disappeared in the earliest ME. period. 
See j«cl, our, and 1 / 5 .] 1 and another or 
others; I and lie or she, or I and they: a per- 
sonal pronoun, taking the possessive our or 
ours (see o»ri} and the objective (dative or ac- 
cusative) us. 

Go we now on goddes haltie. 

Williain o/PalenwCC. E. T. S.), 1. 2S03. 

How goes the d.ay with us? 0, tell me, Hubert. 

Sfiak., K. John, v. 3. 1. 
On the left hand left wee two little Islands. 

Sandys, Travalles, p. 8. 

It may he that the gulfs will wash us down ; 

It may lie we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And sec the great Achilles, whom ive knew. 

Tennyson, Ulysses. 

TTe Is sometimes, like they, vaguely used for society, pen- 
j»lc In general, tlie world, etc.; hut when the speaker or 
writer uses we he identitJes himself more or less directly 
with the statement; uhen he uses f/<gj/ he Implies no such 
identlllcation. Both pronouns thus used may he translated 
by the J’rcnch on and the German man: as, tve (or they) 
say, French on dit, German man sayt. 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her fvice's] face, 

We first endure, then pity, then emiirace. 

Pope, Essay on Jfan, II. 220. 
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The instances in which our feelings bins us in spite of 
ourselves are of hourly recuirence. 

H, Spencer, Social Statics, p. 196. 
Many tongues have a double flist person plural, one in- 
clusive and one exclusive of the pci'son or persons ad- 
dressed: one ire which means ‘land my party,' as opposed 
to you ; and one that means ‘ my party and yours,’ as op- 
posed to all third persons. 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 219. 
We is frequently used by iniltviduals, as editors and au- 
thois, uhen alluding to themselves, in order to avoid 
the appearance of egotism which it is assumed ivould l e- 
suit from the frequent use of tlie pronoun I. The plu- 
ral style is used also by kings and otlierpotcntatcs, and is 
said to have been first used in liis edicts by King .Toliu of 
England ; according to others, by Hichard I. The French 
and German sovereigns followed tlie example about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

We charge you, on allegiance to onrsel/, 

To hold your slaughteiing hands. 

ShaL, 1 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 80. 
We and us are sometimes misused for each other. 

To poor wc 

Tliine enmitj' 's must capital. 

Shak., Cor., v. 3. 103. 
Nay, no compliment: . . . .Shall '« to dinner, gentle- 
men? Dekker and Webster, Northward llo, ii. 2. 

Our bodies themselves, are they simply ours, or are tliey 
us? ir. James, Prin. of Psychol., I. 291. 

We-ims Oiterally, we ones\ wc or us. fDialectal, south- 
ern U. S.] 

“Grind some fur we-uns ter-morrer?” asked Ab. “I'll 
grind ycr hones, ef y o’ll send 'em down," said Amos. 

J/. X. Mur/ree, Prophet of tlic Great Smoky ^louutains, ix. 

weabit, Seo way-hit. 
weak G^ek), a. [< ME. weiJ:, weyJ:, waik, wayk, 
a northeni foim (< Icel. vciAr, rct/Ar) taking the 
place of the southern form woke, woe, wake, wac, 
< AS. wac, wane, pliant, weak, easily bent, = 
OS. icek = D. week = MLG. wek, LG. week = 
OHG. weih, SIHG. G. ivcich = Tcol. veikr, vcykr, 
rarely vdkr = Sw. rek = Dan. t'cy, pliant, 
weak; from the verb appearing in AS. wica7i 
(pret. wdc, pp. wiceu) = OS. wikan = OFries. 
U'ika, wiaka = D.wijken = OHG. wiklcau, JIHG. 
wicken, G. weichen, give way, yield, = Icel. 
vihja (pret. veyk, pii. vikinn) =r Sw. vika = Dan. 
viye, turn^ turn aside, veer; cf. Or. ehciv (for 
FciKctv), jneld, give way, = L. vie in vitarc 
(for *vicifare), sbuu, avoid, "r/gr, vicis, change. 
To the same root are referred wtek^, wicko\'] 

1. Bending under pressure, weight, or force; 
jiliant or pliable; yielding; lacking stillness or 
linnuess : as, the weak stem of a plant. 

For men Imve marble, women waxen, mind*. 

And therefore are they form'd ns marble will ; 

The weak oppress’d (impressed], the Impression of strange 
kinds 

Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or skill. 

Shak., Lucrccc, 1. 1242. 

2. Lacking strength ; not strong, spedflcally— 
(a) Breaking <iownimderforccor6tress; liable to fall, fail, 
or collapse under strain; incapable of long resistance or 
endurance; frail, fragile, or resistless: as, a weak vessel, 
bridge, rope, etc. ; a weak fortress. 

How weak the b.airler of mere Nature proves, 
Ojipos’d against the pleasures Nature loves ! 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 1C9. 
Tlie gate, 

Half-parted from a iccaA: and scolding hinge. 

Tennyson, Tlie Brook. 
(5) Deficient In bodily strength, vigor, or robustness; fee- 
ble, eitlier constitutionally or from age, disease, etc. ; in- 
firm ; of the organs of the body, deficient in functional en- 
ergy, activity, or the like ; as, a weak stomncli ; weak eyes. 
Mill wlitc (face) is wan, 
min liertc woe. 

Mine dogts nrren nci done. 

llcl. Antiq., I. ISC. 

I have, God woot, a large fceld to ere; 

And wayke been the oxen in my plough. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 29. 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 2. 20. 

(c) Lacking moral strength or firmness; liable to waver or 
succumb when urged or tempted; deficient in steady prin- 
ciple or in force of character. 

Him that is weak in the faith receive yc, hut not to 
doubtful disputations. Itoin. xiv. 1. 

Superior and unmoved ; here only weak 
Against the cliann of beauty’s powerful glance. 

Milton, P. L., vili. 532. 
If ireak Women went astraj’, 

Their Stars were more in Fault than they. 

Prior, Hans Carvel. 

(d) Lacking mental power, ability, or balance; simple; 
silly; foolish. 

It is privately whispered That King Henry was of a 
weak Capacity, and easily abused. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 190. 
The tradition is that the water was conveyed from 
this pillar to the top of the famous temple, on whicli tlie 
people arc so weak as to infaginc thcic was a garden. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, II. i. 107. 

(e) Unequal tonparticiilarneedoremergcncy ; inefTcctual 
orlnefilcacious; inadequate or unsatisfactory; Incapable; 
Impotent. 


weakener 

My ancient Incantations are too weak. 

Shak., 1 Hen. YI., v. 3. 27. 
How vain is Keason, Eloquence how weak! 

If Pope must tell wliat Ilarcourt cannot speak. 

Pope, Oil the Hon. S. flarcourt. 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
ilade weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

Tennyson, Ulysses. 

(/) Incapable of support; not to be sustained or main- 
tained ; unsupported by trutli, reason, or justice : as, a 
weak claim, assertion, argument, etc. 

A case so weak and feeble hath been much persisted in. 

Hooker. 

I know not what to say ; my title 's xveak — 

'Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir? 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 1. 134. 
(p) Deficient in force of utterance or sound ; havinglittle 
volume, loudness, or sonorousness; low; feeble; small. 
A voice, not softe, wcake, piping, womannishe. 

Ascham, 'The Scholemaster, p. 39. 
{h) Not abundantly or suflBciently impregnated nith the 
essential, required, or usual ■ingredients, or with stimu- 
lating or nourishing substances or properties ; not of the 
usual strength: as, weak tea; weak broth; a weak infu- 
sion ; weak punch. 

. Sip this weak wine 

From the thin gi'cen glass flask. 

Browning, Englishman in Italy, 
(t) Deficient in pith, pregnancy, or point ; lacking in vigor 
of expression : as, a weak sentence ; a weak style. 

There are to whom my satire seems too bold : . . . 
Tlie lines are weak, another 's pleased to say. 

Pope, Imit. of Hor., II. i. 5. 
(j) Resulting from or indicating lack of judgment, discern- 
ment, or firmness ; arising from want of moral courage, of 
self-denial, or of determination; injudicious: as, a weak 
compliance; a iceaA: surrender. 

If evil thence ensue, 

' She first his weak indulgence will accuse. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 1186 

(fr) Slight; inconsiderable; trifling. [Rare.] 

Mine own weak merits. Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 187. 
(0 In gram., inflected — (1) as a verb, by regular syllabic 
addition instead of by change of the radical vowel ; (2) 
as a noun or an adjective, with less full or 'original differ- 
encfes of case- and number-fonns : opposed to strong (which 
seeX (’«) Poorly supplied ; deficient : ns, a hand weak in 
trumps, (n) Tending downward in price: as, a weak 
market; corn was weerXr,— The weaker sex. See sex ^. — 
The weaker vessel. Sec Weak accent, heat, 
or pulse, in music, a comparatively unemphatic rhyth- 
mical unit : opposed to a heavy or slrmxg accent, etc. See 
rAj/fAm.— Weak election, see riccfion.— Weak side, 
weak point, that side, aspect, or feature of a person's 
character or disposition in which ho Is most easily Influ- 
enced or affected. 

Guard thy heart 
On tills weak side where most our nature fails. 

Addison, Cato, i. 1. 

Weak verb. See def. 2 (?). 

weakt (wek), v. [< ME. wcyl-cVf waylccnf wol-en, 
ivoh'cUf waliCHf < AS. wdeiaVf become weak, lan- 
fruish, vacillate (= MD. trcccA:c», become soft, 
D. wcclccn, soak, =s OHG. wcichan, MHG. G. wei- 
chen, become weak), Wiccon, make weak, weak- 
en, soften, afflict, < wdc, weak: see weak, a.] 

1. trans. 1. To make weak; weaken. 

It is hey tyme ; he drawyt fast home ward, and is ryte 
lowe browt, and sore weykid and feblycl. 

Paston Letters, I. 444. 
Wc must toyle to make our doctrine good, 

Which will empair the flesh and iccr/c the knee. 

Dr. U. More, Psychozoia, ii. 80. 

2. To soften. 

Ac grace groweth nat til good© wil gyniic reyne, 

And wokxG thorwe good werkes wikkedu hertes. 

Piers Plowman (C), xv. 25. 

II. inirans. To become weak. Chancer. 
weak-built (wek'bilt), a. Ill-founded. [Kare.] 
Yet ever to obtain liis will resolving, 

Though weak-built hopes persuade him to abstaining. 

Shak., Lucrccc, 1. 180. 

weaken (we'kn), v. [< wcaJc + L iv- 

it'ans, Tobecorae weak or weaker; as, he 
ens from day to day. • 

Somewhat to xvoken [var. irat/Acn] gan the peyne 
By lengthe of pleynte. Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1144. 
His notion weakens, Ids discernings 
Arc lethargied. Shak,, Lear, i. 4. 248. 

II. trans. To make weak or weaker; lessen 
or reduce the strength, power, ability, influ- 
ence, or quality of: as, to weaken tbe body or 
the mind; to wcakciv a solution or infusion 
by dilution; to weaken the force of au orgu- 
meut. 

So strong a Corrosive is Grief of Mind, uhen it meets 
with a Body weakened before with Sickness.. 

Baker, Chronicles, p, 00. 
In all these thing.? hath thcKingdome bin of late sore 
tccak'nd. Milton, Reforiiiation in Eng., ii. 

A languor came 

Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
M'eakening the man, till he could do no more. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden, 
weakener (wck'ner), One who or that which 
weakens. 
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Fastings and mortifications, . . . rightly managed, are. 
huge iielps to piety, land) great wcakners of sin. 

South, Sermons, VI. 11. 

weak-eyed (wek'Icl), n. Having Tveak eyes or 
tvoak sight. Collins. 

weakflsn (wek'fish), n. A seircnoid lish of tlie 
genus Gi/noscion (formerly Olnliihus), ns the 
squeteague : so called heeause it has a tender 
month, and cannot pnll hard when hooked. The 
common weakflsli or sqneteagno is C. regalis (sec cut un- 
der Cyiwseinn)-, the wliite weakflsli, C. nMivx; the spot- 
ted weakflsli, C. nehldosus. All tliree are excellent food- 
fishes; tiieyinliabit the Atlantic coast of file United Stales, 
and in sontlierly regions are misnamed trmd or t^n-lroul. 

weak-handed (\vek'han'''ded), n. Having weak 
hands; hence, iiowerless; dispirited. 

I will come upon him while ho is weory niul tceak 
handed. ^ Sam. .xvii. 2. 

weak-headed (■wek'liecFed), o. Having a -wonk 
head or intellect. 

weak-hearted (v’ok'hiir^ted), a. Having little 
courage; dispirited. * 

I am able now, mpthhiks, 

Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 

To endure more miseries and greater far 
Than mj’ weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 

Shah, lien. VIII., III. 2. 300. 

weak-hinged (v'ek'hinjd), rf. Ill-haliiiiced; ill- 
founded. [Rare.] 

Kot able to produce more aucosatlon 
Than your own xeeahhinfjed fancy. 

Shah, W. T., il. 3. 110. 

weak-kneed (wek'iied), n. Having ■wo.ak knees; 
lieuce, ■weak, espcoially ns regards will or de- 
termination: ns, a tccal:-l-ucc(l policy or ofTort. 

weakling (wok'ling), ». and u. [< weal: + 
-h'ar/i.] 1. «. A fcehlo creature. 

U'eaWom, Warwick takes Ids gift npalii. 

Shah, 3 Henry VI,, v. 1. 37. 

“Jane is not such a iveaklinff as you would make her.*’ 
ho >\ould bay ; “slio can bear a mountain blast, nr a 
shower, or a few flakes of snow, as well as any of u«.’* 

Charlotte llrvnti, Jane Cyre, xvxiv. 


weak-sighted (wek'si^tcd), a. Having weak 
sight. A» Tucker. 

weak-spirited (wek'spir^i-ted), a. Having a 
weak or timorous spirit ; pusillanimous. Scott. 

weaky (we'ki), a. [< weak + -t/i.] Hoist; 
watery. [Prov. Eng.] 

weaH (wel), n. [< $IE. welcy ivcole, < AS. weJa, 
u'catay wcoUiy weal, wealth, prosperity (= OS. 
welo = OHG. icclaj woUiy AIHG. tvolc, G. wol, 
wohl = Sw. val = Dan. vely weal, welfare), < wet, 
well: scowctl^. CL wealth.'] 1. Wealth; liches; 
lienee, prosperity; success; happiness; well- 
being; the state of being well or i)ro8perous: 
as, come weal or woo. 

Unwise is he tlint can no icele endure. 

Chaucer, Envoy of CImuccr to Bukton, 1. 27. 

And of this ye seide full trewc timt mocho xvelc and 
moche woo liaue we suffred to-seder. 

Merlin (C. E. T. S.), ill. 555. 

In our olde vulgare, profile Is called xveaU. 

Sir T. Ebjot, The Oovernour, 1. 1. 

I siiif; the happy Riisticks iceal, 

Whose h.andsom hotisu secnis ns a Cotninon-wcal. 

Syli'CHter, tr. of Du Dartas’s Weeks, i. 8, 
niad I submit, nhoe’er, or youiiR or old, 

Oii(’ht, inure conducive to our xrcal, unfold. 

Pope, Iliad, xlv. IIO. 

2t. The state: properly in the phrases cowmon 
wcaty jmhlic weal, tjencral weal, meaning prima- 
rily * the common or public welfare,^ but used 
(the first now ns a compound word) to designate 
tlic state (in wliich weal used alone is an ab- 
breviation of commonweal). 

A puhlike \reate Is a body l.vuyn{», coinnacte or made of 
sundry astatcH ami deftrecH <if men, nblehe is disposed by 
the onlrc of eqiiitc, uinl i;ouenied by the rule and modern* 
tlon of rca*'on. Sir T. Kbjot, The Goveriujiir, 1. 1. 

Tlie charters that you bc.ar 
r the !*ody «»f the treat. Shah, Cor., H. 3. ISO. 
Thopubllc, general, or common weal, tholnteresi, well* 
helm;, or prospfrilj of the eotntiiimiiy, state, t»r society. 

wcaDt ("01), V. t. [< W(al^, 11 .] To promote 
tlie weal or welfare of. Fteteher {ami anothi r), 


II. ^T. Feeble ; weak. False One, iv. B. 

This weakUn; cry ..f chihlrcn. Weal- (wCO). «. mill r. SmilC ns 

JtarjH'r'n Man., IX.\.\VI. fiTO. wCflF^f. ». Same as Wifi’. 


weakly (wOk'li), a. [<HE. ^^icciklif {v(. Iccl, 
vciklif/r), oarlior troche, wnclic, weakly. < AS, 
wilclfcy weak, vain, mean, vile. < ird<\ weak: 
see weak and -h/i.] Weak ; fetOilc ; not robust : 
ns. a wcakli/ woman; a man of ttvo/./y constitu- 
tion. 

Those thnt are w-aUft, as Ilypochomlrlncks undHjs- 

Cf idrvn Ilarveif, Viinlllc*^ of I’liil. and rhy^lck (e<l, 17uJ), \ 1. 

When I ciune at the f.^atethat l«at the heiul of the way, 
the Lord of that place ilbl entertain me freely ; neither 
objected lica'.Mlnst my irtarAf// look-. 

lJun>jau, rn-^rlin'e Proirrc'*, II. 

weakly (wek'li), ('/hr. [< HE. wiicUehc, war- 
liehc, < AS. waclur, weakly, meanly, vilely, 
< u'dcUc, weak: sec ircaklif.] In a weak man- 
nor, in any sense of (be word waik. 

If n shoemaker should have no shoe- In hi* sliop, but 
onlj \\ork a>lio Islu'-jioken, he slmuld be iceuLIp 

liaeon, Advanceineut of JA'ariiIntr, II, 2ia. 

weak-minded (wek'inin-''dod), a. Of a weak 
mind; of feeble iiitelloet; aNo, indicating weak- 
‘ ness of mind. 

The Duke of York . . . iirevalleil for n time, and fruit- 
less! v endeavoured to biml a u ''ak-mtn'lcd kin;: by i»U-d"e-. 

»/. Gairdner, lliclinrd HI., I. 

If be should po abrnad, bis iiKillier mlu'ht think ho hn<l 
some ireaK-iniiidf'd of johiim; Julia Dallow, ond try- 
hit', "itU however little hupe, to «ln In r back. 

II. Javi'M, Tragic >Iu«e, .wxv. 

weak-mindedness (wek'niiirdcd-nes). a. The 

state orcharaetor of being weak-minded; irreso- 
lution; indecision. 

In liomicldal maniacal ca-e-i there nmv bo mehnieholy 
or treak-vtindcdncf'ii from the outset and no maniacal ev- 
cltement. ^ T'ortiii'jhili/ Her., N. S., ZvLlII. -HO. 


wcaD ("el), r. I. fOrigin obscure.] To bo in 
woe or waul. JlalliweU. fProv. Eng.] 
weal-balanced, a. An origiiml misprint, in 
the following passage, of wclldialaneal, eor- 
rceted by some editors, but retained by some, 
and absurdly explained as “balanced with re- 
gard to the e<»mmoii weal or good.” 

Ilv cold crndalion and irell.lHtlnuerd form 
We hbaU proceed >'llh Aiurelo. 

57oit-...M.forM.. !v. a lOl. 

Weald (weld), », [< late ME. weelti, anpar, an 

irreg. fonn of wild (forimulv ]»ron. wihl), early 
m(nl, E. wilde, wt/lfle, found in same sense, con- 
fused by Inter writers with HE. wafd. widd, wu'hl, 
< AS. Witdil, a forest : sei* The proper E. 

form of A.S. weahl is iro/d (]tarallel with Indtl, 
Odd, hold, .sohl, told. ete.). The mod. si>elling 
Wi'ifld represents the earlier wald, and 1ms no- 
thing to do with AS. wcidil, unle'.s it is due to 
V^•r^tegaII, who alTeete<l the “restitution” of 
old forms.] 1. Tlie natno given in England to 
an oval-shupe<l anm, bounded by a lino toj>o- 
gn-ilihienlly well marked bv an escnrninent of 
the Chalk, wliieli begins at Folk<*''tone]Iill,ncnr 
the Straits of Dover, and ]>asses through the 
counties of Kent, .Surrey, Hunts, and Sussex, 
meeting the sen again at Beaeliy Hoad, it em- 
bnins the t>outliwc-*tcrii p.irt of Kent, the i-outluTn purl 
of .Surrey, the north uud noi thea>teiii hulf of nud u 

«:iimU part of iljecxHtern »blc of Ilntit|i-bire. Tbe'<c lire the 
limits of the Hfcn now kiiunii to fT'oloubts ns the Wealtl ; 
but, rn-iordini: to the Ihinll-li (icoU»j;lc;«l .Siirvcy, it Is prob- 
able Hint tbc nren nnclentiv iU-8b.:unted bj Hint imme wns 
snmewb.al -mailer tbun tliD, liuvlnu been bounded by tlie 
e-cnipment of tbo l/»tter Hreensnnd, which ii ntipro\l- 
iimlcly concentric with Hint <*f Hict'lmlk. but iiiBlde nnd 
dlhCmit from five to ten miles from It, This hit ter cscnri>- 


weakness (wek'nes), //. [< ME. wiikeufs, 

Wdjkcncsec; ef. AS. wdcmjs, weakness, < wdr, 
weak: see irc«/.'aiKl -ae.v.v.] The state or elmr- 
acter of being weak, in any sense ; also, a weak 
jioint. 

.Syii tccihcnrjt of weinon mnv not w'ele ptryve, 
l^e hnue no ml^bt tnunrdvs men miilstrles to feml. 

Destruction of Troy (I*. E. T. S.), 1. :252.'». 
I think it Is the u'eakna^g of mine i yee 
Tluit hluipes this niunstions nppaiition. 

Sha!.., J. C., iv. 3. 27a. 
irru/rnf*?! is ii no'rntive term, and imports the nb«enfe of 
BtrcuKtb. It is, besides, n rehitlve term, nnd nccoidintrly 
imports the nbseme of such a qmiiiHly of hlrencHi ns 
makes the ftbiirc pos^es-eil by tlie person In question less 
than tliat of some jierson he is coinpateil to. 

Ikntham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, vi. 8, note. 
It is one of the prime u'caknesseH of n deiiineraey to be 
satisfied with tiie secoiid-beRt if it apjieur to niiswer Hie 
)urT)Ose tolenibly well, and to be elieaper — jus Itnever is 
u the long iiin. Lowell, Ilaivard Anniversary, 1880. 


ment Ih, liowevcr. In plnccK nitlicr lll-di lined, so that Hiere 
the iMmndnry of the nneient Wenid wan doubtful. The 
geolticy of the Wcnld Is cxticmelv JnteitsHntr, hence the 
name Ims hetome very fninllisir. The formations covering 
the Weald proper are known ns the (which see). 

The Weald was orlglnnlly pin Hy covered with forials nnd 
lu'irtly debtllute of them. 

Tlie Hlstorie of tliU Ilogheiird, jire-enleth to myminde 
an opinion, that some men innlntelno tonehinc this 
Weald: which Is that it was a great while b'gitlier In 
manner iiothiinr els hut a desart, and waste Wllderne'se, 
not jdanted with Townes, or peopled with men, as the 
outsides of the sliyrc wire, hut stored and t>tiiired with 
heaids of Deere, ami drones <if Hogs oiiLv. Which con- 
ceit, though hajipily II may Hccm to nmny but a Paradoxe, 
yet ill mine owno fnntnisie, itwuntcth not the foele of 
.sound reri-on to stand upon. 

Lamharde, A renimbiilatlon of Kent (159(5). p. 211. 

We know that the IlVn/rf proper, nr thnt part of Hie 
cfriintry below t!»e Lower Orcen-nnd escarpment, w as the 
]»art latt'st ciiUlvnted. Even ns late ns ElUnbeth’a time 
swine nic said to have run wild liere. 

2'o2ileii, Gcol. of the IPcoW, p. 398. 


2. [1. c.] Any open country. [Rare, and most- 
ly in poetry.] 

But she to Almesbury 

Fled all night long by glimmering w'aste and xveald. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

Wealden (weFdn), a. and n. [IiTeg. < IVcald 
+ -cn~.] I, a. Of or pertaining to tne Weald. 

II. «. In (jcol.y the name of a formation ex- 
tensivel}^ developed in the Weald of England 
(see Weald), and interesting from its position 
and organic remains, its geological age is Lower 
Cretaceous. The deposits of the Wealden, wliich have 
a total thickness of 1,800 feet, precisely resemble those 
of a modern dclln, ami tlie organic remains include land- 
plants, fresh-vvater shells, and a few estuarine or marine 
forms, as also dinosaurs, plesiosaurs, nnd pterodactyls. 
The Wealden is separated into two divisions: the Weald 
Clay, at the top, about 1,000 feet tliick, and the Hastings 
Sand group beneath, which is subdivided, in descending 
order, as follows: Tunbridge Wells .Sand, 120 to 180 feet 
thick; Wndliurst Clay, 120 to 180 feet; and Ashdown 
Sand, .JOO to 600 feet. Tlic Wealden Is overlain conform- 
ably by the Lower Greensand. 

wealttishf (wol'dish), rt. [< TTcr/h/, the Weald, + 
-isJA.] Of or belonging to a weald, especially 
[cap.] to the Weald of Kent, Siin-ey, and Sussex. 

The Wcaldish men. Fuller, Woi thlcs, Kent, II. 111. 

wealfult (wel'ful), a. [< HE. wclj'ul, wcolcful; 
i wcal^ -ful.] Successful; prosperous; hap- 
py; joyous; felicitous. 

For tliow no wost what is tlio endc of thinges, forthy 
doinesthow that felonos and wykked men hen myhty and 
tcele/ul. Chaucer, Boethius, i. prose 6. 

To tell the jerkes w itli joy that joy do bring 
Is both a tccalcfull nnd a wofiill Hiliig. 

Davies, Holy Roode, p. 13. {Davies.) 

wealfulnesst (wel'ful-ncs), n. [< HE. wclefiil- 
nrssc; < wcalful +~ncf!S.] Prosperity; success; 
hai>pincs8. 

In his opinlonn of fcllcite, thnt I elcpe wele/ulnrsse, 

Chaucer, Boethius, i, prose 3. 

weal-publici (wel'nubHik), JI. The state; the 
commonwealth; tuc body politic; the public 
weal: properly two words, lilce hodi/ politic. 

If you can find In your heart so to appoint and dispose 
jom-self tImt you may apply your wit and diligence to the 
profll of the weabjnddie. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. hy RobIn«on), i. 

What is all this cither hero or there, to the temporal 
reglim nt of Wrnlpultirk, whether it he Topulnr, ITIncely, 
or .MonarchlealV J/i'ffon.Refomiationin Eng., il. 

weals-manf (weD/man), n. [< weaVs, poss. of 
wtaV, + aiqa.] A statc.smnn. 

Meeting two such treolsuien as you are — I cannot call 
you L>curg5i‘<e>» — If the drink you give me touch my pal- 
ate ndver^ely, I make a crooked face at it. 

Shah, Cor., ii. 1. 59. 

wealth (wolth), u. [< HE. welthc, irro?///c = 
Ml), irclde, D. wccldc = HLG. wcldc, LG. wccldc 
= OHG. wclida, v'clitita, wealth ; as well- + -ilA. 
(;f. health, dearth, etc.] If. Weal; prosperity; 
well-being; l>appinoss; joy. 

For I am fallen Into hello 
From jmrailys nnd writhe. 

pom. of the Pose, 1. 4137. 

I Fclmll go to my f.adlr thnt I come froo, 

And dvveile with li>m w>nly In wrlilo' all-way. 

York Plays, p. 2C5. 

Ix-t no man seek his own, but owry man another’s 
trealth [but eaelihlHiielghlKair’s good, R. V.j. 1 Cor. x. 21. 

Grant her in healtb nnd wealth long to live. 

Hook of Comnion Prayer [Eng.), Fraycr for tlie Queen. 

2. liiehes; valuable nmtorinl possessions ; that 
whicli serves, or the aggregate of those things 

. which .•'Crve, n useful or desired puipose, nnd 
cannot be nefpiired \nthout a sacrifice of labor, 
capital, or time; especially, large possessions; 
abundance of worldly estate; afilucnce; oini- 
lenco. 

It Rliall then be given out that I'm a gentlewoman of 
such a birth, Mieli a wealth, have had such a breeding, and 
BO fortli. Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, I. 2. 

Get idace nnd ireaffA — if possible, with giace; 

If not, hy any means, get wealth and place. 

pope, Imit. of llomco, 1. 1. 103. 

]IVnff/i, in all eommcrelnl states, I« found to accumulate. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 

'lliings for whichnotliing could bo obtained in exchange, 
however useful or ncce<?sary they may he, are not wealth 
In the Bcnsc in which tho term is u«cd In Political Econ- 
omy. d- S. Mill, Fid. Econ., Prelim. Bern. 

.‘senior, again, has admirably deflncil wealth, or objects 
l*<)>i8c«sing value, as “ Hiose thing', and tho^c things only, 
which are tnmHfernblc, arc limited in supply, nnd are 
dircctlyorindlrccHy productive of pleasure or preventive 
of pain." Jcvoiis, Tho Tlieory of Polit. Econ., p. 175. 

3. -fVfiluencc; profusion; ulmndaiicc. 

Again tho feast, tho speech, the glee, 

The shade of passing tliought, tlio wealth 
Of words and wit, 

Tennyson, In ^Icmoriam, Conclusion. 
Active wealtk. See flctfrc capital, \nulor activc. = Byn.. 
2. A^ucnce, Piches, etc. See ojmlcnee. 



wealthful 

wealthfult (welth'ful), a. [< loeaxth + -fid.'] 
Full of wealth or happiness; prosperous. Sir 
T. More. 

wealthfullyt (welth'ful-i), adv. In prosperity 
or happiness; prosperously. 

To lead thy life u-calthftillr/. 

Vivcs, Instruction of a Christian 'Wonian, ii. 2. 
wealthily (wel'thi-li), adv. In a wealthy man- 
ner; in the midst of wealth; richly. 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua ; 

If wealthily, then happily^^in Padua. 

Shak., T. of the S., i. 2. 75. 

wealthiness (wel'thi-ues), n. [Early mod. E. 
wclthines<(; < iceaWn/ + -ucss.] The state of 
hoinfr wealthy ; wealth. 

The Fosterer vp nf 'sliotingis Labour, companion of ver- 
tn- , i\w mnyntejner of honestie, the encreascr of health 
f.nd wel(hinrys‘\ Axcham, Toxophilus (ed. Arber), p. 62. 

It i^ a more* snuml wcalthinesse for a man to esteeme 
him pelfc m ise than to presume to be of great wealth ; for 
w;th V isdt-in they obteine to haue, but with hauing they 
come t't lose tlieraselues. 

Gurvara, Letters (tr. by Hcllowes, 1577), p. 191. 
wealthy (werthi), a. [Early mod. E. wcltJuj, 
xcdthie ; < vrcalth + -v^.] 1. Having wealth; 

rich; having large possessions; opulent; afflu- 
ent. 

iJaiTied to a wealthy widow. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 2. 37. 

2. Rich in any sense, as in beanty, ornament, 
endowments, etc. ; enriched. 

Thou hrouahtest us out into a \pealthu place. 

Ts. Ixvi. 12. 

Her dowry malthy. Shak., T. of the S., iv. 6. 65. 

'Twas a tough Task, believe it, thus to tame 
A uild aud irealthy L-anguage, and to frame 
firaminatic Toils to curb her, so that she 
>'ow speaks by Kulcs, and sings by Prosody. 

Hoicill, Letters, I. v. 2C. 
r.evralings deep and clear are tiune 
Of malthy smiles. Tennyson, Ifadellne. 

3. Well-tcd; in good condition. HaUiwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.] =:Syn. 1 . Jfoneyed, well off, well to do. 

weamt, n. An obsolete form of teem. 

■wean (wen), r. t. [Formerly also tenin; < JIE. 
teciieti, < AS. irciiiaii {(jc-tccniait, accustom, also 
wean, il-irniian, wean) = D. wcititcii. accustom 
(gf-trenni It, accustom, inure, (if-wciiiinii.yecau), 
= OIIG. trritjait, icriiiicit, teciicti, JfHG. wciicii, 
accustom (OHG. JIHG. gc-wenen, G. gc-wnhiicii, 
accustom, OlfG. iitf-icciiiiait, JtHG. ciilwcttcii, 

6. ritlinViiicii, disaccustom, wean), = led. vciija 
= Sw. raiijri = Dan. twiitic = Goth, wanjitn, ac- 
custom; coiinectecl with OHG. gitvonn, MHG. 
gcwoiin = led. vniii = Sw. raita = Dan. ririic, 
custom, from an adj. seen in OnG.jriiroh, JfHG. 
gcicoti, G, *gi'tfoIiit (in gcwohiihcit, custom), gc- 
■ tcohttl = XcqI. tYt»r = Sw. vati,vamla=I)an. vaiit, 
accustomed; connected with trond, wont, q. v.] 

1. To acenstora (a child or young animal) to 
nourishment or food other than its mother’s 
milk; disaccustom to the mother’s hreast: as, 
to tcrtiti a child. 

An<l tile child grew, .md w.ns weaned. Gen. xxi. 8. 
For the widowe.s and Orphans, for the sucking and 
xcained. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. lOS. 

2. To detadi or alienate, as the affections, from 
any object of desire ; reconcile to tho want or 
los.s of something; disengage from any habit, 
former pursuit, or enjoyment: as, to wean the 
heart from temporal enjojunents. 

Riper years w ill wean liiin from such toys. 

Marlowe, Edward II., I. 4. 

I ^rill restore to thee 

Tlie jjeople's hearts, jind Ttcon them from themselves. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 211. 
Could I, liy any practice, wean the boy 
From one vain course of study he affects. 

/>. Jftnuon, Every ilan in his Humour, i. 1. 
My Father would willlnplyhave weaned me from my 
fondness of my too indulgent Grandmother, intending to 
have me placcti at Eaton. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 21, 1032. 
Weaning brash. See hraslfi. 
wean (wen), ». [< tccan, v.] 1. An infant; a 
weanling. [Prov. Eng.] 

Mliat gars this din of mirk and halefull harme, 
Where euery iccane is all betalnt with hloud? 

Orecne, James IV., I. 3. 
2. Achild; a boy or girl of tender ago. [Scotch.] 
weanelt, weanellf (we'nel), ii. [< wean + dim. 
~€L] a weanling; an animal newly weaned. 

A Lambc, or a Kidde, or a weanell Avast. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., September, 

weanling (wen'ling), n. and a. [< wean + 
-?iHpi.] I, n. A child or young animal newly 
weaned. 

As a weanling from tJie mother, I will bewail my woe 
ful state. 

J. Careless, In Bradford’s Works (Parker Soc.), II. 357. 
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II. a. Recently weaned. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint-worm to the wearding herds. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 46. 
weapon (wep'on), n. [< ME. wcjicn, tvcjjpon, 
wajocHf AS. w^pen, wxpn. a weapon, 

shield, sword, = OS. wdpan, swor^ = OFries. 
Kcpiny wepen, wepn = D. waxicn = MLG. LG. wa- 
pen = OHG. ivaffan, wafatiy MHG. wajpen, wa- 
feiiy G. waffeiij weapon (cf. G. wappen, scutch- 
eon, coat of arms, < D. or LG.), = Icel. vdpn = 
Sw. vapen = Dan. vaahen = Goth. pi. ivcpna, 
weapon.] 1. Any instrument of offense ; any- 
thing used, or designed to be used, in attacking 
an enemy, as a sword, a dagger, a club, a rifle, 
or a cannon. 

Ector faght in the flld fellc of his Enmys. 

Polexenas, a pert Duke, that the priiise met, 

He dang to the dethe AA'itli his derfe weppon. 

Destmetion of Troy (R E. T. S.), 1. 7740. 

Before they durst 

Embrace, thej' were by several servants scorch’d, 

As doubting conceal’d U'capons. 

Fletcher (and others). Bloody Brother, i. 1. 
Hence — 2. Any object, particular, or instru- 
mentality that may be of service in a contest 
or struggle, or in resisting adverse circum- 
stances, whether for offense or defense; any- 
thing that may figuratively be classed among 
arms. 

The weapons of our warfare are not carnal. 2 Cor. x. 4. 

All his mind Is bent to holiness ; . . . 

His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, i. 8. 61. 
3. In zodl.y any part or organ of the body which 
is or may be used as a means of attack or de- 
fense, as boms, hoofs, claws, spurs, stings, 
spines, teeth, electric organs, etc.; an aim or 
armature. =Syn. 1. Sec nrmS. 
weaponf (wep'on), v. t. [< ME. wepnicn, weapon, 
arm with weapons, < AS. wdpnian s= OFries. 
wepna zz OHG. wdfenen (cf. G. pc-waffnet, he- 
wajfneij armed with weapons) = Icel, vdpna ss 
Sw. vdpna = Dan. r/r^wc, arm; from tho noun.] 
To arm with weapons. 

weaponed (wep^ond), a. [< ME. wcppynd, 
wwjyncd, < AS. wicpnedy pp. of wicpnian, arm with 
weapons: see weapon, v.] Armed for offense; 
furnished with offeusivo anns. . 

Take .xli of thi wyght semen 
Well wejytyml be tliei side. 

Robin Ifood ana the 3fonk (Child’s Ballads, V. 2). 

Be not afraid, tliough you do sec me weapon'd. 

Shak., Othello, y, 2. 2CC. 
They. . .appointed three only, so ttraponed, to enter 
into the lists. J(. Peeke (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. CSC). 

weaponless (wep'on-lcs), a. [< JIE. wepentes, 

< AS. wicpenleas (= D. wapeiiloos = JILG. wa- 
penlos = G. waffeiilos = led. vdjvtlniiss = Sw. 
vnpeiiliis = Dan. raabeiilos), < wiepeii, Tveapon, 
4- -leas = E. -?css.] Unarmed; h.aving no 
iveapou. 

Some Higii-way TJiccf, o’ niy conscience, that forgets he 
is weaponless. Drome, Jovial Crew, ili. 

weaponryt (wop'pn-ri), n. [< weapon + -ry (see 
-cr^}.] Weapons in general. [Rare.] 
weapon-sal vet (wep'on-stiv), «. A salve which 
was supposed to cure a wound by being applied 
to tho weapon that made it. According to Sir 
Kenelm Digby, tl»c s.alve produces sympathy between the 
wouikI and the weapon ; lie cites several instances to prove 
that “as the sword is treated the wound inIHcted by It 
feels. Thus, If the instrument iskeptAvet, theAvound avIII 
feel cool ; if held to the Arc, It Avill feel hot,” etc. This 
superstition is referred to in the folloAving lines: 

She li.is ta’cn the broken lance, 

And Avnshed it from the clotted gore, 

An<I salA'ed the splinter o’er and o’er. 

5co/(, L. of L. M., iii. 23. 

weapon-smith (wep'on-smith), v. One wJio 
makes weapons of war ; an armorer. [Rare.] 
It is unaA'oidabIc that the first mechanics — beyond the 
heroie.al weapon-smith on the one hand, and <m the otiier 
the poor professors of such rude arts as the homestead can- 
not do Avithout — . . . should be tliose Aviio ImA’e no land. 

J. M. Kemble, S.'ixous in England, li. 7. 
wearl (war),!'.; prot. wore, pp. iconi, ppr. wear- 
ing. [< ME. weren, wcricii (pret. wcrcile, pp. 
wered), < AS. werian (pret. werode, pp. werod), 
wear, = OHG. werjan, wcrjcii, clothe, = Icel. 
verja, clothe, wrap, inclose, mount, also lay out, 
spend, = Goth, wasjan (pi. wasida), clothe (tho 
Goth, form showing intereliange of r and s : seo 
rhotacism), < ■/ was, clotlie, in L. rcstis, cloth- 
ing, vestire, clothe, 6r. iadl/c, clothing: see vest. 

• The pret. wore (fonnerly also ware), with tlio 
pp. wont, is due to conformity witli orig. strong 
preterits like lore < hear, swore < swear, tore 

< tear, etc. (pp. born, sworn, torn, etc.), the 
ME. pret. being weak, wered, mod. E. ‘'iceared.] 


wear 

1. trans. 1. To carry or bear on the body as 
a covering or an appendage for warath, de- 
cency, ornament, or other use ; put or have on : 
as, to wear fine clothes; to wear diamonds. 

“I Avere noust Avortby,Avote God,” quod Haukyn, “to were 
any clothes, 

Xe noyther sherte ne shone saue for shame one, 

'To keure my caroigne.” Piers Ploioman (B), xiA'. 331. 

Jlany wearing r.^piers are afraid of goose-quills, and 
dare scarce come thither. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 3.59. 

Thy Muse is a hagler, and iveares cloathes vpoii best-be- 
trust. Dekker, Humorous Poet (W orks, ed. Pearson, 1. 245). 
On her bead a caul of gold she ware. 

A Praise of Mistress llyce (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 38). 
From that time fortli he [Canute] never Avould tccar a 
CroAvn. Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 

2. To use, affect, or be in the habit of using in 
one’s costume or adornment: as, to tucar green. 

She jfcarsher trains very long, ns the great ladies do in 
Europe. 0. TT. Holmes, Professor, vii. 

3. To consume by frequent or habitual use; 
deteriorate or wa^te by wear ; use up : as, boots 
well worn. 

Continual Harvest wears the fruitful field. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of LoA’e. 
But the object that most dreAV my attention, in the mys- 
terious package, Avas a certain affair of fine red cloth, 
much worn and faded. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 34. 

4. To waste or impair by rubbing or attrition ; 
lessen or diminish by continuous action upon; 
consume; waste; destroy by degrees. 

When Avaterdrops have worn the stones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion swalloAv’d cities up. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 2. 194. 
The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The kennel’s edge, Avhere Avhcels had worn the place. 

Swift, Description of Morning. 

Hence — 5. To exhaust; weary; fatigue. 

Since you have made the days and nights as one, 

To tvear your gentle limbs in my affairs. 

Shak., All’s Well, v. 1. 4, 
Thus were they plagued, 

And worn Avith famine long, Milton, P. L., x. 573. 

6. To cause or produce by constant percussion 
or attrition; form by continual rubbing: as, a 
constant current of water will wear a channel 
in stone. 

Much attrition has trom every sentence into a bullet, 
Emerson, English Traits, p. 118, 

7. To efface; obliterate. 

Sort thy heart to patience ; 

These fcAv days’ Avonder Avill be quickly ivorn. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. 4. 69. 

8. To have or exhibit an appearance of ; bear; 
carry; exhibit; show. 

Ne’er did poor steAvard wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord than mine eyes for you. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 488, 
I wore the Christian cause upon my SAVord, 

Against his enemies. 

Dean, and FI., Captain, ii. 1. 
Tlius both Avith Lamentations fill’d the Place, 

’Till Sonow seem’d to wear one common Face. 

Congreve, Iliad. 

And my Avife wears her benedictory look Avhenever she 
turns toAA’ards these young people. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxxii. 

9. To disaccustom to one thing and accustom 
to another; bring gradually; lead: often with 

ox'into before the new thing or state. 

Trials wear us into a liking of Avhat possibly in the first 
essay displeased us. Locke, 

A man Avlio has any relish for fine Avriting . . . receives 
stronger impressions from the masterly strokes of a great 
author every time he peruses him ; besides that he natu- 
rally wears himself into tlie samo manner of speaking and 
thinking. Addison, Spectator, No. 409, 

10. Naut., to bring (a vessel) on another tack 
by tuniing her with her head away from the 
wind ; veer. Also ware. 

At three hells in tho first Avatch the Death Ship had been 
wore to bring her starboard tacks aboard. 

ir. C. Russell, Death Ship, xxxii. 

Ilf. To lay out; expend; spend; waste; squan- 
der. Compare warc"^. 

I saye thare leueings ar AA'eill waird. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), 1. 330. 
I haue wared all my mony in cowhides at Coleshill Mar- 
ket. 

Ilcywood, 1 EdAV. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 1. 43). 
To wear away, to impair, diminish, or destroy by grad- 
ual attrition or imperceptible action. 

Time and patience wear away pain and grief. 

Burton, Anat. of 3Iel., p. 631. 
To wear off, to remove or diminish by attrition or use; 
as, to tccar OJA the stiffness of ncAV shoes. — To wear one’s 
heart upon one’s sleeve. See heart.— To wear out. 
,(a) To Avear till useless; render useless by Avearing or 
using: as, to wear out n coat or a book. (6) To Avaste or 
destroy by degrees; corisunje tediously: as, to tvear out 
life in idle piojccts. 



wear 

Wear out thy youth witlj shapeless idleness. 

Shak., T. G. of V.,i. 1. 8. 
Tears, sighs, and groans you shall wear out your days 
^vith. Fletcher, Wife for a Month, v. 3. 

Hence — (c) To obliterate ; efface. 

3Ien that are bred in blood have no way loft ’em, 

No bath, no purge, no time to wear it out 
Or wash it off, but penitence and prayer. 

Beau, and Ft., Knight of 3Ialta, iv. 2. 
Who have almost worn out all the impressions of the 
work of the Law written in their hearts. 

StiUinffjlcet, Sermons, I. li. 
(d) To harass; tire completely; fatigue; exhaust; waste 
or consume tlie strength of. 

Stunn’d and worn out with endless Chat. 

Prior, Alma, iil. 

“Here," said I to an old soldier with one hand, who 
had been campaign'd, and iforn out to death In the ser- 
vice, ‘‘here’s a couple of sons for thee.” 

Stcime, Sentimental Journey, Montriul. 
To wear the breeches. Sec hreechcs.—^o wear the 
willow. See willow^, 1.— To wear yellow hose or 
stocldngst. See yellow, 

II. intrans. If. To 1)0 in fashion; bo in com- 
mon or rocognizetl use. 

Like the brooch and the tooth-plek, wliich irenr not now. 

Shak., All's Well, i. 1. 172. 
2t. To become fib or suitable by use; become 
accustomed. [Rare.] 

Lot still the u'oman talce 
An elder than lierself ; so wears she to liim ; 

So sways she level In her husband’s heart. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 4. 31. 

3. To last or bold out in course of use or tlio 
lapse of time: geuorally with 7cc1l or ill. 

The flattery with which he began, in tolling me how well 
I leorc, was not disagreeable. Steele, Tatler, No. 20S, 

4. To undergo gradual impairment or diminu- 
tion through use, attrition, or lapse of time; 
waste or diminisb gi*adually; become obliter- 
ated: often inth away, off, or out. 

Thou wilt surely wear away. Tv. xvlll. IS. 

Though marble wear with raining. 

Shak., Lucrcco, 1. 500. 

The sufToring plough-sharo or tlio flint may irear. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, 1. 1. 
Love, like some Stains, will trear oi/f of It self, 

Ethercye, She Would if She Could, v. 1 
If passion causes a present terror, yet It soon ircorx of. 

Locke. 

Tnly shOAved him nil manner of furniture wlilch their 
Lord had provided for pilgrims, as sAA'onl, shield, helmet, 
breast-plate, nll-pmycr, and shoes that wojild not jrenrouf, 
Hum/an, rilgrliu’a Progress I. 

5. To pass or bo spent; become gradually con- 
sumed or exhausted. 

Away, I say ; time wears. Shak., 31. W. of W,, v. i, $. 
The day wears ; 

And those tliat have been oflering early prayers 
Are now retiting homeward. 

Beau, ami FI., Thierry and Thcodorct, Iv, 1. 
Tlie day ir<’<7rs uAvay; if you tlilnk good, let ns prepare 
to be going, Bunya/i, Pilgrim’s Progress, II. 

6. To move or advance slowly ; make gradual 
progi’css : as, the winter iror6'*oii. 

Never morning uvre 
To evening but some heart ditl break. 

Tennyson, In Memorinm, \ \. 
As time wore on and thcofflecs wore filled, the throng of 
eager asplr.ants dlinlnislied and f.adcd invay. 

The Century, XLl. .33. 

7. To become; grow. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

The Spaniards began to irare weary, for winter drew on. 

Berners, 

8. Xaut., to come round with the head away 
from the viiul: said of a ship. 

Thelielm was hard up, tlie after yaids shaking, and the 
ship in the act of weariny. 

Jt. II. Dana, Jr., Before the 3Ia^t, p. 372. 
To wear on or upont, to have on ; Avear. 

Therfore 1 made my visllaclouns, . , . 

And wered upon my gnye seailet gytes. 

Chaucer, I’rol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 5.''). 

wear^_ (war), y. [< wcari, r.] 1. The act of 
wearing or using, or the state of being worn or 
used, as garments, ornaments, etc. ; use: as, a 
gannont not for every-day wear. 

Tliey have a great manufacture of coarse woollen cloth 
in and .about .Snlonica, Avbich is exported to all parts of 
Turky for the tcear of common people. 

Pococke, Description of the Last, II. II. 151. 
He had transferred all the contents of his everA'-day 
pockets to those actually iti wear. 

Georye Eliot, 31111 on the Ploss, i. 0. 

2. Stuff or material for articles of wear ; nia- 
teriaJ for garments, etc. 

A or. What ’s in that pack there? 

First Sold. ’Tis Knglish elnth. 

Fur. 3‘hat's a good 7f oar indeed. 

Beau. amlFl., Knight of 3Ialta, H. 1. 

3. An article or articles worn, or intended or 
fit to bo worn ; stylo of dress, adornment, or 
the like; hence, fashion; vogue. 
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Pom. I hope, sir, j'our good worehip aa'IU be my bail. 
Lucio. No, indeed, Avill I not, Pompey; it is not the 
wear, Shak., 31. for 31., iil. 2. 78. 

Dispatcheth his lacquey to the clmmbcr early to knoAv 
Avhat her colours are for the day, Avith purpose to apply 
his wear that day accordingly. 

B. Jonson, Cyntliia’s Bevels, \. 2. 

The general %cear for all sorts of people is a small Tur- 
ban. Dam 2 ncr, Voyages, II. i. 129. 

4. Use; usage received in coui'so of beingwom 
or used ; the impairment or diminution in bulk, 
value, efficiency, etc., which results from use, 
friction, time, or the like. 

This rag of scarlet cloth — for lime, and wear, and a sac- 
rilegious moth had reduced it to little other than a rag — 
on careful examination, assumed tiic shape of a letter. 

Uau'lhorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 35. 
A flbre c.ipable of such strain and wear as that Is used 
only in the making of Itcroic natures. Lowell, Onrfleld. 

lie might have seen the wear 
Of thirty summcis. 

iri7fiam Earthly Paiadise, III. 330. 

Wear and tear, the loss by AA'carlng; tlio Avaste, diminu- 
tion, decay, or injury wlilch anythingsustains by ordinary 
use: ns, the wear and tear of machinery; the irear and 
tear of furniture. 

wear-t (wor), r. i. [< ME. weren, iocricn, wco- 
ricn (pret. wcrctlc), < AS. guard, defend, 

protect, = OS. werian, liindor, = OIIG. werjau, 
wcrcuy hinder, obstruct, protect, defend, MHG. 
weruy wergen, G. wchren, guard, protect, = Icel. 
verja = Sw. rarja = Dan. vrerge, dofoud, = Gotli. 
warjan, guard, protect; from the root of warc^, 
and so ult. connected witli ward^ and 
guard.'} 1. To guard; watch, ns a gate, etc., 
so that it is not entered; defend. 

I'adir, timt may do no dcrc 
Goddls comnundement to fiillfyll; 

For fra all Avatlies ho will vs were, 

3Vhar-so avc Avemlo to Avirko h!s Avllle. 

3'orA* Plays, p. Cl. 

I ectlilm toir<*artlicfore-doorAA*I‘ the spelr while I kept 
the back-door avI' the laiicc. 

Border MinstreUy, I. 208. (Jamieson.) 

2. To ward off; prevent from approaching or 
entering: as, to wear the wolf from the sheep. 
— 3. To conductor guide with care or caution, 
as into a fold or place of safety, [Scotch.] 

Will yo gne to the cAvc-buch!*, Marlon, 

And if<’ar In the sheep avI* me? 

Old Sony, In Itnmsay’s Ten-Toblo Miscellany. 

wear^, n. See weir. 

wearable (war'a-bl), a. and «. [< im/rl + able.} 

1, a. Capable of being worn ; lit for wear, ns a 
garment or a textile fabric. 

Kcspccling the hereafter of the trearnW^ fabrics, tlio 
furiiitAirc, and the Avails, aac can assert thus much, that 
they are all In process of decay, 

II. SiKmeer, First I’rlnclitle.", | 03. 

II. ?/. A gannent; a piece of wenring-np- 
pnrel. 

The Cell . , . moA*e<l oiT AvUh 31rs. Dutton’s wearables, 
and deiK>slteAl the tnmk coiitalnlng them safely in tljc 
boat, Scott, Heart of 3Iid-Loth!nn, xll. 

Let n Avonmn ask me to give her an edible or a troar- 
able ; ... I c.an, at least, uiMler.<(tniid the demand. 

Charlotte Broutt\ Sfilrley, xxiil. 

weare (wGr), n. [A si)elling of wear^, weir.} 
In her,, a bearing ropresonling a screen or 
fence made of wattled twigs, or the like, and 
upright stakes. It is generally represented in 
fesse, 

wearer (war'er), v. [< trcnri + -erb] 1. One 
wlio wears, bears, or carries on the body, or as 
an appondnge to the body: ns, the ircurtr of a 
clonk, a stvord, or a croAvn. 

By Jupiter, 

Were I the irrarcr of Aiitoiilus' beard, 

1 would iitd shave ’t to day. 

;S/jaA‘., A. and C., 11. 2. 7. 

CoAvls, hoods, and habits, AvIth their ircarrr# toss’d 
And flutter’d into r.ags. Milton, B. L., III. -100. 

2. Tltat which wears, wastes, or consumes.- ns, 
the xvnve.s are the patient wearers of the rocks. 

weariable (wer'i-n-bl), a, f< wcary^ + -able.} 
Capableofbecomuig wearied or fatigued, fibmr- 
icrly Jlev. [Rare.] 

wearied (werMd), p. a. Tired; fatigued; ex- 
hausted with exertion. 

The Sanioeds know these vnknoAvnc deserts, and can 
tell AAherc the inossc groAvetli AvlicrcAvlth they refresh 
tljelr wearied Deere. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 43t. 

weariful ( wGr'i-ful), a. [< weary^ + -f ul.} An 
unnecessary extension of trrnryi ; perhaps sug- 
gested by wcarisOttic.} Full of weariness ; caus- 
ing weariness; wearisome; tiresome; tedious. 
[Karo.] 

I Avas rending “Polcxnndre,” the u'cari/ullcst of books, 

I think ; and I heaicl nothing but tlio rata and the mice. 

A. E. Barr, Fiicnd Olivia, II. 
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wearifully (wer'i-fvd-i), adv. In a weariful 
manner; wearisomely. [Rare.] 

The long night passed sloAvly and wearifully. 

)V. Black, In Far Lochaber, xxiii. 

weariless (wGr'i-les), a. [<.ivcary + -lcss.} In- 
• cessant; unwearyiug; unwearied: as, weariless 
wings. Sogg. [Rare.] 

Beaten and packed 
With the flashing flails of weariless sens. 

Lowell, Appledore, iil. 

wearily (wer'i-li), adv. In a weary manner; 
like one fatigued. 

You lookircan?^. Shak., Tempest, iil. 1. 32. 

weariness (wer'i-ncs), n. [< ME. weryneSj weri- 
ncssc, wcryucssc, werinisse, < AS. werignes, weri~ 
71CS, weariness, < werig, weary: see weary and 
’■ness.} 1. The state of being weary or tired; 
that lassitude or exhaustion of strength which 
is induced by labor, or lack of sleep or rest; fa- 
tigue. 

After his hnnteng and liis besynesse, 
fTor his travcll and Ins grete werynes. 

Ho fcllo a slepe. Oenerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. ICO. 
Wo como to a certaync stono \’pon yc Avhich our blcssyd 
Lady Avas wont to rest her werynes Avhan she most deuout- 
ly visyted these holy placets] after ye ascension of or Lord. 

Sir H. Guylforde, Pylgrymnge, ii. 33. 
Weariness 

Can snore upon tlio flint, Avhen rcsty sloth 
Finds the doAvn pIlloAv hard. 

Shak., Cymbellne, III. C. S3. 
With weariness and wine oppress’d. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s 3rctaraorph., xii. 7C3. 

2. Mental depression proceeding from monot- 
onous continiianco; tedium; ennui; languor. 

Till one could yield for weariness. 

Tennyson, 3Icrlin ami Vivien. 

3. A fooling of dissatisfaction or vexation 
with something or with its continuance. 

A man would die, though he Avero neither valiant nor 
miserable, only upon a weariness to do tbe same thing so 
oft over and over. Bacon, Death (ed. 1887). 

Tlie ndrteenth King avos Osred, Avhose Wife Cutburpo, 
out of a loathing Weariness of Wedlock, sued out a Di- 
vorce from her Husbancl, and built a Nunnery at Win- 
bum in Dorsetslilrc, wherein a Ilcligious Habit she ended 
her life. Baker, Chronicles, p. C. 

»SyjL 1. Lassitude, etc. Scc/atiyue. 
wearing (war'ing),?!. [<.}ilE.wcrung,wcriungc ; 
verbal n. of wcar^, r.] 1. The act of one who 
wears.— 2. That which one wears; clothes; gar- 
ments. 

Give me my nightly trean’n^, and adieu. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 3. 10. 

3. Tlio act of wearing away or passing. 

Noav again In a half-month’s irfann7 goes Slgrid Into the 
Avlid. William Morris, Sigurd, I. 

wearing (warding), j). a. 'Wasting; consuming; 
oxhnusting; tiring: ns, wearing suspense or 
priof. 

wearing-apparel (wnr'ing-a-par^cl), n. Gar- 
ments worn, or made for wearing; dress in 
general. 

wear-iron (AVar'i'Grn), JI. A friction-guard, 
consisting of a plate of iron or steel, set on the 
surface or edge of n softer material to pre- 
vent abrasion, as on the edge of the body of a 
wagon, to prevent the foiwai’d wheels from 
wcnriiig, grinding, or scraping the body in 
t urn i n g. Also wea r-jda te. 
wearisht (wer'ish), a. [Also weerish, werish, 
warish; origin uncertain; some confusion with 
wcary'^j and pcrliaps with watcrish, appears to 
exist.] 1. Insipid; tasteless; weak; washy, 
irrrwAc, as mcate is that Is nat Avell tnstye — . . . mal 
Fnuorii. PaUyrave, p. 32S. 

As irenshe and as Auisaucry ns bectes. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, ji. 118. (Danes.) 

2, Withered; wizen; shrunk. 

A AATctched wcarish clfc. Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 34. 

A weansh hand, 

A bloodless lip. Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, v. 1. 
A little, wearish old man, very mcl.Aucholy by nature. 

Burton, Anat. of 3Iel., To the Header, p. 2. 

wearishnessf, 7i, Insipidity. Vdall. (Davies.) 
wearisome (wGr'i-smn), a. [< wcary'^ + -5ow/c.] 
Causing weariness; tiresome; teilious; irk- 
some; monotonous: as, a wearisome march’f a 
wearisome day^s work. 

Ala?, the AA-ny is wearisome and long! 

Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 7. 8. 
God had delivered their souls of tlie wearisome burdens 
of sin and vanity. Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, ii. 

Foav portions of Spanish literature slioAvanythingniQre 
stifT and wearisome than the long declamations and dis- 
cussions in this dull fiction. Ticknor, Span. Lit., III. S8. 
=S3Tl. Trertmom/*, Fatiyuiny, Tiresome, Tedious, Irk- 
some, inolix, humdrum, prosy, dull. ll'^anVomc and fa- 
tiyiiiny arc essentially the same in meaning and strength; 
they arc equally ajipropriate Avhether the pei'son nets or is 
acted upon : as, the old man Avas so deaf that it Avas equally 
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wearisome {ox fatiguing) to spenk and to be spoken to. 
Tiresome is more often used where one is acted upon ; in 
strength it is the same asu'earisomc. Tedious is stronger 
than wearisome, and suggests the need of constant effort 
of the v.-ill to do or to endure; the weariness may be 
phy-i'-al or mental: as, a tedious task; a fediows liead- 
mlio; fed/ons garrulity. Tedious suggests commonly that 
one ib acted ui)on ; irksome suggests that one acts or is 
tailed upon to act, and implies also a peculiar reluc- 
tar <-e. In Shale., 2 Hen. ii. 1. 5(5, is an example of 
tile ixirer use of irksome to express a wearied shrinking 
froti! lieing acted upon: “How irksome is this music to 
n > lieart!” fatigue, u., and firel, i*. t. 
wes.risomely (wer'i-sum-li), ailv. In a tveavi- 
‘■'•niL* rannner; tediously; so as to cause u’cari- 

lif-s-j. 

i’cT epigrammatic cast of thought led him to spend 
1 i- -I. ill 'III li- 5i)::iug to a nicer adjustment the balance of 
tto- ‘ '••jpiei, I I V. hn.h he succeeded only too venrisomelg 
■S’- 'll Loicell, Kew Princeton Kcv., I. 150. 

wearisomeness (wer'i-sura-iies), The qual- 
ify *>:• vt ito of heinp wearisome; tiresomeness; 
tediou-iio~s: ns, the xccarisomcncss of waitiug 
lone hinl aiLxiously. 

That tlio veuriiomnesw of the Sea may bee refreshed 
in this T.li part of the Couulrie. 

(inoted in Capt, John Smith's Woiks, II. 0. 

CoLtinJi.al plodding and wcarisomcncss. 

Milton, Tetrachordon. 

It would be ilinicult to realize the tccnmouu-uc^s which 
reigned la the Conclave during so protracted a period. 

J. II. Shorthous‘\ John Ingle-^ant, .\xx. 

wear-plate Cwur'plfit), ??. Same as xccar-irm. 
wea^l (wer'i), <t. [< ME. trm/, teeri, < AS. 

irCritj r= OS. Xi'or'uj (in comp.), weary, = OIIG. 
iront/f, intnivtrf, drunken. Cf. AS, tcoriai}, wan- 
der, travel, roll, < ^irdr, prob. a moor or wet 
pla <‘0 D ME. xenr: ‘Oren/ so water in trorr,” ^dull 
ns w.ator in pooP), in comp. tcOr-hana, a nioor- 
I'oek: ef. AS. ir(5v, also teas, mire, wet, ooze: 
see xensi-, icjosc, ooze.'] 1. Tired; c.xhaustod 
by toil or e.xcrtion; Iiatung tho cnduranco or 
])iitic‘iiO(* worn out by continuous striving. 

TIuto luTc is the place where that cure Lord rested 
him, \sliau 1 h* was tvenj forbeiTiige of the Cros. 

Mandei'Ule, Travels, p. SO, 

Erff'TM tewjsdny to Suz,t to Diner, and the I rest me; 
for I vas were, and my hors also, ffor tho giett labor that 
I }ia<l (Im- puuo morning in parsing over the evyll .and 
g^^.vo^^s m-'UiUc Scnf«. 

Torkinqtoii, Diarlo of Eng, Travell, p, 3, 

Let u« not be wearg in well doing. Gal. vl. 0. 

Wlien tlioy will they work*, and sloop \vhcn they arc 
wearu. Sandgr, Travailed, p, 11. 

I you art* weaiqt, ntul therefore I will presently wait 
oil jou to your chamber. 

Cotton, in Walton's Angler, ii. 235. 
llic st.Tg hounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay htrelched upon the nisliy floor. 

Scott, L. of L, M., i. 2. 

2. Im;iatic'nt of or diseoiitontcd with tho con- 
tinunneo of honicthing pniuful, exacting, irk- 
some, or distastcfiii, and wiiiing to ho done 
withit ; lmviugceaseatofeelpioasuro(insome- 
thinft). 

In the exercise and study of the mind they ho never 
ifvan/. Sir 2'. More, Utopia (tr. by Itoblnson), II, 7. 
XVeary of the world, away slie hies, 

And yokes lier silver doves. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1189. 
I think she is weary of your fjTanny, 

And therefore gone. Fletcher, I’ilgrini, ii. 1. 

He Is wan/ of the old wooden houses, tliemud and dust, 
the dea«l levtl of site and sentiment, the chill east wiiul, 
anti the eliillf’t of social atmospheres. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Xetter, Int., p. 11. 

3. Can‘«iiJg fatigue; tiresome; ii’ksomc: as, a 
weary journey; a tccary life. 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofltnlilo 
Sct'Ui to me all the uses of this world ! 

Shak., Hamlet, f. 2. 133. 
Their dusty palfreys and array 
Sho»c<l they had marched a weary way, 

Scott, JIannion, i. 8. 

^ftist weary .seem'd the soa, weary the oar, 
llVarv the uarulering fields of barren foam. 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters. 

4. Feeble; sickly; puny. Forhy ; Jawicsou, 
fProv. Kn(r. and Scotch.] =Syn. Disgusted, weari- 

some. See weanii, v. 

wearyl (w("r'i), v . ; prot. and pp. xccaricdf ppr. 
irearyinff. [< ^CB. xccricUj < AS. weriffcaUj gc- 
u'fjrUjcan, wenry, fatigue, < xccrig, weary: bco 
icrary'^, a»] 1.' traits.' 1. To make weary; re- 
duce or exhaust the physical strength or endur- 
ance of; fatigue: tire: as, to irairw onc^s self 
with .striving. 

The jieople shall weary themselves for very vanity. 

Ilab. li. 13. 

They In the practice of their religion wearied chiefly 
their knees and liniulB, we especially our eai-s and tongues. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 81. 
2. To exhaust tho endurance, patience, or ro- 
sistance of, as by persistence or importunity. 
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I stay too long by thee, I weaty thee. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 94. 
I h.ave even wearied heaven with prayers. 

i'’ord, 'Tis Pity, i. 3. 

Watchful I'll guard tlice, and xvith Midnight Pray'r 

ireary the Gods to keep thee in their Care. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 
To weary out. («) To exhaust or subdue by something 
fatiguing or irksome. 

Like an Egyptian Tyrant, some 
Thou iceanesf out in building but a Tomb. 

. Cowley, The Mistress, Thraldom. 

She surceased not, day nor night, 

To storm me over-watch'd anti wearied out. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 405. 

(&) To pass wearily. [Rarc.l 

Tlie land of Italy: 

There xxll I wallc, and weary out my dayes in wo.* 

The Merchant's Daughter {ChWd's Ballads, IV. 329). 
=^m. L Fatigue, Jade, etc. See tire^. 

II. inirans. 1. To become weary, tired, or 
fatigued. 

She was n.ae ten miles fr.ae the town, 

When she began to weary. 

Lizae lidillie (Child's Ballads, IV. 74). 

2. To become impatient or surfeited, as with 
the coiitimianco of something that is monoto- 
nous, irksome, or distasteful. 

Sing the simple passage o'er and o’er 

I'or all an April morning, till the car 

liVariM to hear it. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. To long: languish: with /or before tho ob- 
ject. 

Tlie pair took home schoolboy meals in paper-bags, sub- 
sisthig upon buns ami canned meats, andirrnri/in^/t/r the 
taste of a hot broiled steak. The Century, XXXVII. 775. 

weary- (wer'i), n. [< ’‘ircanj-, v., vnr. of icanj-, 
c\irse: see irni;/-.] A curse: used now only 
ill tho plirascs Wcanj fa' you! M’cunj on you! 
and tlio like. Scolt. [Scotch.] 
weasand {we'z.aud), n. [Also wcazanil, and for- 
merly teesaud, kczaud, also dial. wc::cn, wi:cit, 
Ki::cn, and teosen ; < MK ivesaud, wesande, wny- 
saude, wesauut, < AS. u-wscud, also wuscud (>E. 
dial, icoscii) = OFrios. u-uscude, wdsniidc, won- 
saiid, windpipe, = OHG. tccisuui, SIHG. tveisant 
(E. jtiillcr), woasaiid ; cf. 6. di.al. (Bav.) tvaiscl, 
wasrl, wasliny, tho gullet of ruminating animals. 
The word (AS. irdscad) has tho form of a present 
participle, and some have attempted to connect 
it with u-hcc:c; this involves tho assumiition 
that the rare AS. verb hicisan (prot. Iiwcos), 
wheeze, = Iccl. hv.Tsa, hiss, = Dan. hvicsc, liiss, 
wlieczc (not found in OIIG., etc.),_gavo rise to 
a noun "‘Incoscud, varying to ’’liwicscnd, "Iticd- 
send, moauing ‘the wheezing thing,’ that this 
name was applied to all windpipes (most of 
which never wheeze), and that suhscqnontly 
tho initial consonant in hw- fell away, a phe- 
noraouon wholly unknown in other AS. words 
in hW: and not recognized even in mod. English 
except in dialectal uso.] Tho windpipe; tho 
pipe or tube through which air ]>asses to and 
from tho lungs in respiration ; the trachea. See 
trachea'^ and larynx. 

SltonUl I Imve named him? itny, they should os soon 
have this iceafanrl of mine. 

Latimer. 2d Sermon het. Edw. YI., 1550. 

Had his veeand hene a little widder. 

Spenecr. Shep. Col., September. 

Give me a razor there, that I may serape his lecesatid. 
that the bristles may not hinder me when 1 eome to cut it. 

Drydeu. The Slock Astrologer, t'. 1. 

Yon may have a pot of porter, or two — hut neither wine 
nor spirits sllalt wet your vdzen tids idalit. Tickler. 

L'oetes Amt/roeianx, Feb., 1832. 

wease-allan (wez'al'nn), ti. Seo wccsc-allcn. 
weasel (wo'zl), «. [Eormerly also wcaccl, wee- 
scl; < JIE. wcsel, kcscIc, wesile, kcxcIc, < AS. 
wcsie = D. wcscl, wexet (dim. wcsclkc, wc:cltjc) 
= OHG. wisala, MHG. wiscl, wisclc, G. wicscl 
= Icel. risla (in corap. Iircysi-visla) = Sw. ves- 
Ja, rdssln = Dan. ncscl, n weasel; origin un- 
certain.] 1. A sinnll carnivorous digitigrado 
maininal of the rc.stricted genus I'utorius, of 
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the family ’Mxistclid.rE, related to the stoat or 
ermiue, ferret, and polecat of the same genus, 
and less intimately to the marten or sable of 
the genus Mxtstcla of the same family. The 
species to which the name is most frequently or especially 
applied is P. vxdgaris, the common weasel of Europe and 
of most of the cold and temperate parts of the northern 
hemisphere, distinguished by the comparative length and 
extreme slenderness of the body, and very small size, 
being only some 0 or 8 inches long, with a tail of 2 inches iii 
length, or less ; the color is reddish-brown above, and 
white below ; the tail is of the same color as the body, and 
not tipped with black. In northerly regions it turns wliite 
in winter, like the ermine. It feeds on rats, mice, moles, 
shrews, small birds and their eggs, and insects; and, 
tlioiigh itself classecl as vermin by gamekeepers, it is often 
serviceable as a destroyer of vemiin in ricks, bams, and 
granaries, its small size and lithe, sinuous body enabling 
it to penetrate almost everywhere. Its cunning and 
wariness are proverbial in the expression to catch a wea- 
sel asleep— is, to do an extremely difficult thing by 
strategy, finesse, or unexpected action. Other species of 
PutoHus, properly called weasels, inhabit most parts of 
the xvorld, and the name has loosely attached to various 
animals of different families, sonic of which applications 
are noted in phrases below. 

Fair was this yonge wyf, and tberwithal 

As any wezelc hir body gent and smal. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 48. 

A wesel tame have sum men ther thai crepe, 

Hem forto take. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 109. 

I can suck melancholy out of a song as a weasel sucks 
eggs. Shak., As you Like it, ii. 5. 13. 

2t. The weasel-coot. — 3. A lean, raean, sneak- 
ing, gi-eedy fellow. 

Tlie weasel Scot 

Comes sneaking, anil so sucks Iier princely eggs. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 170. 

Four-toed weaselt, tlie African zenik or suricate, a 
viverrine, formerly Rhyzxna tetradactyla. See cut under 
suricate. — Malacca weasel. Same as rassef. See cut 
under TYecrriiizr.— Mexican weasel. Same as Idnkajou 
(wliich see, witli cut).— Pouched weasel. See jmicUed, 
and cut under Phascoyaie. 

weasel-cat (we'zl-kat), n. The linsang, Friono- 
don gracilis. Seo cut under dclundung. 
weasel-coot (wo'zl-kot), n. The so-called red- 
headed smew. Tills is the female or yoiing male of 
Meryellus nthetlus (tlie adult male of wiiicli is figured un- 
der smew). Tlie implication of tlie term weasel appears to 
be tlie musteline or foxy color of tho liead. An old name 
of tills or a similar merganser was Jtcryus mustelimis, 
and one used by Sir T. Drowne was Mustela van'eyata. 
Tlie same adjective with tlie same meaning occurs in Tur- 
dus mustelimis, tlio present name of tlie wood-thrusli of 
tlio United States, and in several otlior specific designa- 
tions of animals, ns in Lepitemur mustelimis, the weasel- 
lemur, Compare weaser. 

weasel-duck (we'zl-dnk), n. Same as weascl- 
cooi. 

weasel-faced (we'zl-fast), a. Having a thin, 
shaiq) face like a weasel’s. Steele. 
weasel-fisk (we'zl-fish),n. The three-hearded 
rookling, or whistle-fish. See whistle-fisli. 
weasel-lemur (we'zl-le''m6r), n. A small le- 
mur, Zepilemur mustelimis. 
weasellingt, n. [Also wcacclling; < weasel + 
tingf.'] A kind of rookling, prohahly tho five- 
hearded, Motclla mustcla. 
weaselmongert (w6'zl-mnng''gtr), «. A rat- 
catcher; one who hunts rats, etc., with wea- 
sels. 

This wcaselmonycr, who is no better tlian a cat in a 
house, or a ferret in n conygnt [rnbbit-lnirrow]. 

Pccic, Speeclies to Queen Elizabeth at Tlieobalds, ii. 

weasel-snout (wo 'zl- snout), n. The yellow 
dead-nettle, Zamium GalcoMolon ; so called 
from the shape of the corolla. See GalcoMolon. 
weasel-spider (we'zl-spi'dtr), u. Ahook-name 
of any arachnidan of the family Galcodidee. See 
cut under Solpugida. 

weaser (wo'zer), n. [Cf. weasel-coot.'] The 
American merganser or sheldrake, Mergus 
amcricamts. J. P. Giraud, 1844 ; G. Trumhtill, 
1888. Also wheaser and tweezer. [Long Isl- 
and.] 

weasinesst (w6'zi-nes), n. Tho state or con- 
dition of being wcasy. Joyc. 
weasyt (we'zi), a. [Appar. for *wccsy, a dial, 
var. of woosy, an earlier form of oozy (like 
weese, woosc, tor ooze).] Gluttonous; sensual. 
Joyc. 

weather (weTn'er), u. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also wether; with alteration of orig. d to th (as 
also in father, mother, proh. under Seand. influ- 
ence ; cf. leel. vedhr), < 5IE. weder, wedir, < AS. 
weder, weather, wind, = OS. wedar, water = 
OFries. water = D. weder, contracted weer = 
OHG. wclar, JIHG. weter, G. wetter (cf. also G. 
gc-wittcr, a storm) = Icol. vedhr = Sw. viidcr, 
wind, air, weather, = Dan. vcir, weather, wind, 
air (not found in Goth.). Cf. OBulg. vedro, good 
weather, vedru, hright, clear; cf. also OBulg. 
'viciru, air, tviml ; akin to wind, from the root of 
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Goth, icalan, Skt.-/ <’«, Wow: see irhitl-.] I, ii. 
If. Wind; storm; tempest. 

Kou- welcome somer, with thy sunncsofte, 

That hast tliis wintres wedres oversliake. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 655. 
Aye the wyntle was in the snylc, 

Over fomes they flet withowtjTi fayle, 

The ucthur then forth gan swepe. 

Le JJone Florence (Kitson's iletr, Rom., III.). 
What gusts of weather Iron) tliat gatliering cloud 
My thoughts presage ! Drydcn, .£nel(l, v, 19. 

Z\. Cold and wet. 

Scyiige this hysshop with liis company syttyiig in the 
weder, desyred hym to his howse. Fahyan, Chron., Ixx.vill. 
And, if two Boots keep out the Weather, 

IVliat need 3 ’ou liave two Hides of Leather? 

Prior, Alma, ill. 

3t. A light rain j .a shower. TTijcliff'DQWi.xxxn. 
2. — 4 . The state of the air or atmosphere ^vith 
respect to its cloudiness, humidity, motions, 
pressure, temperature, electrical condition, or 
any other meteorological phenomena; the at- 
mospheric conditions prevailingat an)' moment 
over any region of the earth: as, warm or cold 
weather; wot or dry weather; calm or stormy 
weather; fair or foul weather; cloudy or hazy 
weather. The investigation of the various causes which 
determine the state of the atmosphere and produce the 
changes which are incessantly' taking place in its condi* 
tion foims the subject of meteorology. The average con- 
dition of the weather for a considerable period constitutes 
climate, and the statistical compilation of meteorological 
observations forms the basis of cliraatologj'. 

Men may sec theAVallcs when it is fayr Wedre and deer. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 101. 
A ! lorde, wliat the icedir is colde ! 

The fellcsb freeso tliat euore I felyd. 

I'orA: Plays, p. 114. 
Tliey . . . wolde ride in the cole of the mornynge that 
was feirfi and stille and a softe ivcder, and thei were yonge 
and tender to suffre greto ti-auayle. 

jrerliti (E. E. T. S.), ii. 191. 

Gentlewomen, the iceat/icr’s hot; whither walk yon? 

JO. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 
Horrible weather again to-daj', snowing and raining all 
da}'. Sydney Smith, To Mrs. Sydney Smith. 

5. Speoifioaily, in weatlier-maps and -reports, 
tUe condition of the sk^ as to cloudiness and 
the occurrence of precipitation. — 6. Change of 
the state of the atmosphere; meteorological 
change; hence,figuratively,vicissitude; change 
of fortune or condition. 

It is a reverend thing to see an ancient castle , . . not 
in decay ; how much more to behold an ancient noble fam- 
ily which liath stood against the waves and weathers of 
time! ' Paeon, Hobility. 

Butmy Substantial Love 
Of a more flim and perfect Hature is ; 

Ko Weathers can it move. 

Cowley, Tlje Mistress, Coldness. 

7. The inclination oi* ohliqtiity of the sails of a 
windmill to the plane of revolution.— Anglo of 
weather. See angle^.^ Clerk of the weather. See 
cforA-.— Merry weathert. See men-yi.— Soft weather, 
(rt) A thaw. iNew Eirg.l (b) An enervating atmosphere. 
— To make fair weathert, to conciliate or flatter, as by 
fair words and shows of friendship. 

I must mahefair weather yet awhile, 

Till Henry be more weak and I more strong, 

Shah., 2 Hen, VI., v. 1, SO, 
To make good or had weather Omut). Seemaici,— 
Under the weather, indisposed; ill; ailing: acondition 
caused or influenced by the state of the weather. fColloq.] 
Since I went to Washington, and until within ten days, 
I liave been quite under the weather, and I have had to 
neglect everything. S. Poielcs, in Merriam, II. 49. 

Weather Bureau, a bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture, having charge of the forecasting of weather, the 
issue of storm-warnings, the display of weatlier- and flood- 
signals, the gaging and reporting of rivers, the main- 
tenance of sea-coast telegraph-lines, the collection and 
transmission of marine intelligence for tlie benefit of com- 
merce and navigation, tlie taking of meteorological ob- 
servations for establishing the climatic conditions of the 
United^ States, and the distribution of meteorological in- 
formation. From 1871 to 1891 these duties were performed 
by the signal service of the army, which during that period 
was popularly called the Weather Pureau.— Weather- 
signal. See signal. 

il. a. Nani., toward the wind; windward: 
opposed to ?ec; ns, weather 'bow, weatherbemn', 
weather rigging.— weather anchor, the anchor, ly- 
ing to windward, by which a ship rides wlieii moored.— 
Weather helm, quarter, tide. See tlie nouns, 
weather (woTH'er), v. [< ME. wcdcrcn, < AS. 
wcdcrian, wedrian, expose to the air, indicate the 
weather; of. AS. ^oedrian = Sw. vddra, expose 
to the air, air, scent, smell, snuff the air, = Eau. 
w/re, air, scent; from the noun.], I. traus. 1. 
To air; expose to the air; dry or otherwise af- 
fect by exposure to the open 'air. [Rare.] 

I fear me tliis land is not yet ripe to be ploughed ; for, 
as the saying is, it lacketh weathering. 

Latimer, Sermon of the Blough. 
And then he pearclieth on some braunch tliereby. 

To iveather liim, and his moyst wings to dry, 

Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 184. 
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All barleys that have been weathered in the field, or 
have got mow-bunit or musty in the stack, sliould be 
rigidly rejected. [Tre, Diet., HI. 1S5. 

Hawks are weathered by being placed nqboodcd in the 
open air. Tins term is applied to passage hawks » Inch 
ai'c not sufficiently reclaimed to lie left out by themselves 
nnhooded on blocks — they are weathered by being put 
out for an hour or two under the falconer's eye. 

Encyc. Pn'f.,IX. 7. 

2. To affect injuriously by the action of wea- 
ther; in gcdl.y to discolor or disintegrate: as, 
the atmospheric agencies that weather rocks. 
— 3. In tilc^manuf., to expose (the clay) to a hot 
sun or to frost, in order to open the pores and 
separate the particles, that it may readily ab- 
sorb water and be easily worked. — 4. To slope 
(a surface), that it may shed water. — 5. Nani.: 
(«) To sail to windward of: as, to weather a 
point or cape. 

We weathered Pulo Pare on the 29tb, and stood in for 
the main. CooA*, First Voyage, iii, 13. 

{h) To bear up against and come safely through: 
said of a ship in a storm, as also of a mariner; 
hence, used in the same sense with reference 
to storms on land. 

Here 's to the pilot ihai weathered the storm. Canning. 
Among these bills, from first to last. 

We've weathered many a furious blast. 

irordsirorf/i,.Tlie W.aggoner, ii. 

I weathered some weary snow-storms. 

Thoreau, Walden, p, 275. 
To sell the boat — and yet be loved her well ; 

How many a rough sea Imd be weather'd in her! 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
6. Figuratively, to bear up against and over- 
come, as trouble or danger; come out of, as a 
trial, without permanent damage or loss. 

You will weather the difflciiUies yet. F. IT. J?otcWso)i. 

The vitality and self-direction of the semi-Greek mu- 
nicipalities of the East in large measure weafftcred Roman 
rule, as did also the Greek speech and partially Ilellen- 
izod life of Asia, Syria, and Egypt. H’l ITtV^on, State, § 343. 

To weather a point, to gain an advantage or accomplish 
a purpose ag.ainst opposition.— To weather out, to hold 
out against to the end. 

When we have pass'd these gloomy hours, 

And weather'd out the storm that beats upon us. 

Addison, Cato, iii. 2. 

.II. inirans. 1. To suffer a change, such as 
discoloration or more or less complete disinte- 
gration, in consequence of exposure to the •wea- 
ther or atmosphere. See weathering, 2, 

The lowest bed is a sandstone with lerruginous veins ; 
it u-eathers into an extraordinary honey-combed mass. 

Darwin, Gcol. Observations, ii. 420. 

Tile granite commenced to weather, nnd weathered mer- 
rily on in spite of all teclinical and scientidc commis- 
sions. Science, VII. 76. 

3. To resist or hear exposure to the "weather. 

For outside work, boiled oil isnsed, becanse it weathers 

better tlian raw oil. trorkshnp Receipts, 2(1 sen, p. 430. 

"Weather-heaten (tveTH'6r-he''tu), a. [< weather 

heaten. In some of its uses perhaps a per- 
verted spelling of weather-Viiten, q. v.] Beaten 
or marred hy the "weather; seasoned or hard- 
ened hy exposure to all kinds of -weather: as, 
a weather-heaten sailor. 

She enjoyes sure peace for evermore, 

As wefherbeaten ship anyv’d on happie shore. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 2. 

Summer being ended, all things stand in appearance 
with a weather-beaten face. 

E. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 35. 

The weather-beaten form of the scout. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxix. 

"weather-hitt (-weTH'^r-hit), v. t: To take an 
extra turn of (a cable) about the bitts or the 
end of tho tvindlass in bad weather. 

"Weather-bitten (•weTH'6r-bit''n), a. [= Sw. vii- 
der-hiten = Norw. vederhiten = Dan. vcirhidt, 
"weathex'-bitten ; as weather + hitten. Of. Norw. 
wcderslitlen, -weather-slit, "weather'-worn. Of. 
weather-heaten.'] Wox'n, maiTcd, or defaced by 
exposure to the "weathei-. 

Tlie old shepherd , . . stands by, like a weather-bitten 
conduit of many kings’ reigns. Shal\, "b'". T., v. 2. 00. 

weather-blown ("woTn'er-blon), a. Weather- 
beaten ; "weather-stained. Chapman, Hiad, ii. 
532. 

weather-board (weTH'er-bord), «. [= Icel. 

t’ef7(e;"6o)"(?7(, the windward side; as weather + 
hoard.] 1. Jfaitf.: («f) That side of a ship 
which is toward tho xvind; the windwnx"d side. 
(h) A piece of plank placed in a ship’s port 
xvhen she is laid up in oi'dinarj’, inclined so as to 
turn ofi rain without preventing the circulation 
of air. — 2. A board used in "weathei'-boarding. 

weather-board (weTH'er-bord), v. t. [< wea- 
ther-Voard, n.] To nail boards upon, as a roof 
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or wall, lapping one over another, in oi"der to 
turn off I'ain, snow, etc. 

It was a building of four rooms, constructed of liewn 
logs and weather-boarded at the joints. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 40S. 

weather-boarding (wcTn'cr-h6r''ding), n. 1. 
A facing of tliiu boards, having usually a fea- 
thei"-edge, and nailed lapping one over another, 
used as an outside covering for the walls of 
a wooden building. They are praetieally tho 
same as clapboards, hut are distinguishcd'from 
those by being largerand wider. — 2. The fiuisli 
or woodwol'k at the base of a clapboarded 
xvall. — 3. The whole extei"ior covering of a 
wall or roof, "n’liotlior of weather-boards, clap- 
boards, or shingles— Weather-boarding clamp, 
gage^ saw, etc,, special forms of clavip, gage, saw, etc., 
used in applying or cutting out ;veather-boa*rding. 

weather-bound (weTH'er-bound), a. Delayed 
by bad weather. 

weatber-box (weTH'er-boks), v. A form of 
bygroscopo,in the shape of a toy-house, which 
roughly indicates weather changes by tho ap- 
pearance 01 * retirement of toy images, in a com- 
mon form a man advances from his porch in wet and a 
woman in dry weather— -the movement being produced hy 
the varying torsion of a hygroscopic string liy wlilch the 
images are attached. Also called uxathcr-hoxisc. 

Tlie elder andyoungerson of the house of Crawley were, 
like the gentleman and lady in tho wcathcr-box, never at 
home together. Thachcray, Vanity Fair, x. 

weatber-breeder (weTn'6r-bre^‘'der), n. A fine 
serene day which precedesand prepares astorm. 

"It’s a heautifiil day,” said Whittaker, . , . “Yes, nice 
day,” gi’owled Adams, "but a weather-breeder," 

E. Eggleston, Roxy, xiii. 

weatber-cast (wcTH'6r-kast), n. A forecast of 
the weather. [Rare,] 

Admiral FitzRoy, In 18G0, was enabled, aided by the 
electric telegraph, to inaugurate a system of storm-warn- 
ings nnd :feather-casts. 

P. Slrnchaii, in Modern Meteorologj', p. 84. 
weather-caster (weTH'6r-k»s'''t6i"), n. One 
who computes the weather for almanacs, J5h?- 
liweil. 

weather-cloth CweTH'&r-kl6th), n. Kant. : (a) 
A covering of painted canvas for hammocks, 
boats, etc. (h) A tarpaulin placed in the wea- 
ther rigging to make a shelter for oiBcers nnd 
men on watch. 

weathercock (wesH'fer-kok), n. [< ME. wedor- 
col", wcdgreo'kh'c, weddgreohe, wcdcrcoc, so called 
because the figure of a cock, as an emblem of 
vigilance, has from a very early time been a fa- 
vorite form for vanes; cf. D. wcerhaan = Sw. 
viiderhane =::'Dan. vcirhane, a weathercock, etc. 
(B. haan, etc., a cook).] 1. A vane or weather- 
vane; a pointing de-vice, set on the top of a 
spii"6 or other elevation, and turning with tlie 
wind, thus showing its direction. See out "un- 
der vane. 

0 jest unseen, inscnit.ible, invisible. 

As n nose on n man’s face, or a uvather-cock on a steeple ! 

Shak., T. G. of Y., il. 1. 142. 
They are Men whose Conditions are subject to more 
. Pevolutions tlian a U'enther Cock, or tiie Uncertain Slind 
of a Fantastical W’onian. ll'aid, London Spy. 

Ilis head . , . looked like a wrafAcr-cocF, perched upon 
his spindle neck to tell which way tlie wind blew. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 420. 

2. Eigurativelj’, any thing or person that is 
easily and frequently turned or swayed; a 
fickle or inconstant person. 

What pretty weathercocks these women are ! 

Randolph, AmjTitas, i. 1. 

Tlie word whicli I have given shall stand like fate. 

Not like the king’s, tliat weather-cock of state. 

Drydcn, Conquest of Granada, I., iii. 1. 

weathercock (woTu'er-kok), v. t. [< toeaiher- 
cock, 71.] To serve as a weathercock to or on. 
[Bare.] 

Whose blazing wyvern wcathcrcocVd the spire. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

weather-contact (weTn'er-kon'^takt), n. In 
teleg., leakage to neighboring wires or to earth, 
duo to wot insulators. 

weather-cross (wesn'er-kros), n. In telegraph- 
and telephone-lines, a leakage from one line to 
another, caused bypooriusulation, and brought 
about by wet or stormy weather, 
weather-dog (weTH'Sr-dog), n. A fr.qgmeutary 
rainbow, popularly believcrl, especially in Corn- 
wall, to be an indication of rain. [Prov. Eng.] 
weather-driven (woth ' er-driv''n ), n. [= S w. rn- 
der-drifeen, wind-driven; as weather + driven.] 
Driven by winds or storms; forced bj’ stress of 
weather. 

weathered (weTH'erd), p. «. 1, Discolored or 
disintegrated by the action of the elements: 
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said sometimes of surfaces of wood, but oftener 
of stoues or rocks. Trees which show signs of having 
suffered from exposure to the weather, as many old ones 
do, are sometimes said to he weathcr'beaten, but rarely, if 
ever, to be iveathcred. See weathering, 2. 

Tlie bands of stratification . . . can be distinguished 
in many places, especially in Navarin Island, but only on 
th- n'l’nihered surfaces of the slate. 

Darwin, Geol. Observations, ii. 448. 
Till force of the wind is such as actually to loosen the 
'(• 'ifhcml parts of the rock and dislodge them. 

GeikiCt Geol. Sketches, ii. 
2. .Sf-nsoiiod by exposure to the air or tlie wea- 
Thor. — 3. In arch., liavinga slope oriuelination 
T‘i })rt*vent the lodgment of water: noting sur- 
f.i'-' - ap])r''ximately or tlieoretically horizon- 
re’. it- window-sills, the tops of cor- 

'ii-"-', and tho upper surface of flat stone-work, 
"creather-eye ovc'TH'6r-i), n. The eye imagined 
i>> h.* -.pf cijiiiy used for the purpose of observ- 
in;.' t)i*- -.ky in order to forecast tho weather. — 
To keep one’s weather-eye open or awaie, to bo on 
om - yuanl ; Iinvc one’s wits about one. [Colloq.] 

Kt-ep \»mr ic'-at/iercj/c airuXe, and don’t make anymore 
a‘'f{u.\intanccs, Imwever baiulsomo. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 5. 

weather-fend (weTn'er-fend), v. t. [< weather 
+ To shelter; defend from the we.n- 

tlior. [Kare.] 

The line grove which weather-Jends j'oiir coll. 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 10. 

weather-fish (woTn'fcr-fish), n. The mfid-fish, 
tliiinder-lish, or misgurn of Europe, Afisriiiriiua 
/ov'-i/i.v; regarded .as awenther-prophet because 
it i*. supposed to come out of the mud, in which 
it liahitually burrows, before a storm, 
weather-gage (weTH'er-gaj), ji. i. JN’hnf., tho 
advantage of tho wind ; tho position of a ship 
when she is to windward of another ship : op- 
po-'ed to 1ce-(jaije, 

.1 ?liip is Saul to have the weathcr-sage oi another when 
she Is at the wiiulwanl of her. Admiral Smi/th. 

Hence — 2. Advantage of position; tho upper 
hand. 

Were the line 

Of Roliehy once eomhined with mine, 

I Cain tlie w^nther-gagc of fate! 

Saolt, Rokcliy, vi. 21. 

To dispute the weather-gage. See dinpiitt. 
weather-gall (woTH'ir-gul), n. Same ns watcr- 
mU, 2. 

weather-glass (weTn'er-glas), n. [s= D. iceer- 
<jlns 5= S^v. rnderf/h.^ = Dan. rcirgVts, barome- 
ter; ns tetather glass.1 An instniraent de- 
signed to indicate the state of the atmosphere. 
’Tills nord is commonly applied totlic kwometcr, but also 
to ntlicr Ini'truiiient^i for nioasurini;' atmospheric changes 
and liidicatin;: the skate of tho weather, as the thermom- 
eter and various kinds of hygroscopes. 

The Kiiii; of .Spain’s health Is tho Weather-glass upon 
wliich all our politicians look; as that rises or falls, we 
look pleasant or uneasy. 

* Prior (Ellis's Lit Letters, p. 205). 

Sbepherd’E or poor man's weather-glass. Sec shep- 
herd. 

weather-gleam (weTn'C'r-glera), n. A peculiar 
appearance of clear sky near tho horizon. 
[Drov. Eng.] 

You have marked the llghtniiifr of the sky just above 
the horizon when clouds arc about to break up and disap- 
pear. Whatever nnnic you gave It, you would liardly Ini- 
pyiM' on that of the weather-gleam, which in some of our 
dialeetf? it bi-ara. Trench. {Imp, Diet.) 

weather-hardened (weTii ' tr - hiir ^ dnd), a. 
Hardoiic'd by the weather; weather-beatoTi. 

A conntf'nanee which, wcathcr-hardcnedazM wa.®, might 
ha\ f given the painter a inoflel for a Patriarch. 

Southey, Tlie Doctor, ix. 

weather-head (woTH'(,*r-hed), n. 1. A sec- 
ondary rainbow. UalUiccU. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
Stripes of cirrus cloud. [Scoteh.] 
weather-headedt (weTn'6r-hed'^ed), a. Same 
as iccthfr-hracJcd. 

Sir, ifi tliLs usage for your son? — for that old xceathcr- 
hcaded fool, I know Iiow to laugh at him; hut yon, Sir—. 

Congreve, Love for Love, il. 7. {Davies}) 

weather-house (weTn'er-hous), n. Same as 
iccathcr-hox. Cowper, Task, i. 211. 
weathering (wcTH'6r-ing), n. [< ^lE. wcdcryng; 
verbal n. of urathcr, v.] If. Weather, espe- 
cially favorable or fair weather. 

• For alle trewe slilpmen, and trewe pilgrj’mef', yat Godd 
for Ilia grace yciie hem wedcryng and passage, yat yel 
rnoweii sanely cornmen and gone. 

English Gilds (C. E. T. S.), p. 23. 
^tlilch would liaue bene, with iho weathering whXohwe 
liiwl, ten or twelve dayes worko. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III, 515. 
2. In f/coh, etc., the action of the elements in 
changing the color, texture, or composition of 
rock, in rounding off its edges, or gradually 
disintegrating it. The first effect of the weathering 
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of rock-surfaces is discoloration. This arises in part from 
dust or dirt finding its way into the fissures, and is most 
quickly seen in lai-ge cities where much coal is burned. 
Discoloration often arises from the oxidation of some sul- 
phur compound which the rock contains, and especially 
of iron pyrites, which is a widely disseminated mineral. 
Another very perceptible effect of weathering is the loss 
of the luster wliich many rock-constituents naturally 
have. This is particularly conspicuous in the case of feld- 
spar, and is the result of incipient decomposition and hy- 
dration. Hounding of the edges of angular projections of 
the rock, or of its constituents, is anotlier result of wea- 
thering, the decomposed minerals being more easily re- 
moved by the action of water than tlicy were before de- 
composition. Weathering is a preliminary to erosion, Imt 
tlie rapidity with which these operations are cariied on 
varies greatly with the nature of the rock and the climatic 
and other conditions to which it is subjected. 

3Inny of them [nodules of various kinds] are, also, exter- 
nally marked in tho same direction with parallel ridges 
and furrows, which have not been produced bytceathcring, 
Darwin, Geol. Observations, i. 78. 
3. In arch., a slight inclination given to an 
approximately horizontal surface to enable it 
to throw off water. 

weathering-stockt (weTE'er-ing-stok), n. A 
post to which hawks are leaslied in such a man- 
ner as to allow them limited oxcreiso. See last 
quotation under weather, v. U, 1. 

E’en like the hawk (whose keeper’s wary hands 
nave made a pris’ner to her weathWing stock). 

Quarles, Emblems, V. ix. 6. 

■weatherliness (wcTn'6r-li-nes), «. 1. Wea- 
therly etiavaeter or qualities: said of sliips and 
boats. 

To conibine the speed of the ordinary type of American 
sloop with the xceatherlincss of tho English cutter. 

Science, VI. 1C8. 

2. Naut., the state of a vessel as to her capa- 
city to ply speedily and quickly to ^vindward. 
Weatherly (wcTn'6r-li), a. [< weather -r 
Xant., making very little leeway when close- 
hauled, even in a stiff breeze and hoa^’y sea : 
noting a ship or boat. 

Xotwithstanding her weatherly qualities, tho hea \7 
cross sea, os she <lrovc into it, Iiendc<i lier off bodily. 

M. Scott, Tom Cringle’s Log, vill. 

weather-map (woTu'er-map), «. A map show- 
ing tho temperature, pressure, wind, weather, 
and other raotoorologicnl elements over an ex- 
tensive region, compiled from simultaneous ob- 
servations at a largo number of stations. TJie 
pressure is represented by isobars, tho temperntnro by 
isotherms, tho wind by arrows, and tbc wcntlier by dif- 
ferently shaded circles or otlicr convontionnl symbols. 
Weather-maps, prepared once or twice dally, form tlie 
basl.s upon which cverj' government wcathcr-service fore- 
casts the weather and Issues storm-warnings. 

weather-molding (wcTn'dr-ra61''diDg), n. Same 
ns dripstone, 1. 

weathermost (wcTU'er-most), a. super}. [< 
weather -h -wosf.] Furthest to windward, 
weather-notation (wcTii'^r-no-tn^shqn), n. A 
system of abbreviation for tlio principal me- 
teorological phenomena. Beaufort's weather-nota- 
tlon, which is used In Great Britain, is ns follows : b, blue 
sky, whether clear or Imxy; e, clouds (detnclicd); d, driz- 
zling rain ; /, fog ; g, verj' gloomy ; h, hail ; I, lightning ; 
ni, mist; o, overcast; p, passing, temporarj' showers; g, 
squally; r, lain; s, snow; f, thunder; «, ugly, threaten- 
ing weather ; w, dew. 

weather-plant (wcTn'Or-plant), n. Tho Indian 
Wcovico, Ahrus prccatorius : so named in view of 
an alleged property of indicating tho weather in 
advance, it is .a common tropical twining shrub (see 
Aims), having pinnate leaves with from 20 to 40 small 
leaflets. Kcccnt careful observations sliow that the pairs 
of leaflets fold together more or less ns tho light is stronger 
or weaker, tlie movement being less vigorous in a nioister 
atmosphere; that u certain wrinkling of the surface co- 
exists xvith a coloring of Uio margin likely to ho due to the 
attacks of an insect; and that the movement of tlie rachis, 
supposed to be barometric. Is a dluriinl oscillation which 
varies in extent with the amount of light. Tho tempera- 
ture also affects the freedom of tlioso motions. These 
clinracterJslics arc all paralleled In other plants, espe- 
cially of the licgttminos.T. As a means of forecasting, tlio 
plant Is not likely to be of practical worth. 

weather-proof (wcTU'tr-prot), a. Proof against 
rough weatlicr. 

Lord, thou hast given me a cell 
V'^herein to <lwcll, 

A little house, whose humblo roof 
Is xrcather-proof. 

Herrick, A Thanksgiving to God for his IIoubp. 
Tlierc w’crc only ten persons at the confcroiico meet- 
ing last night, and seven of them were women ; he won- 
ders how many u?eti//<er-;n-oo/ Christians there are in tho 
parish. C. D. li'arncr. Backlog Studies, p. 72. 

weather-prophet (AveTn'6r-prof^ot), n . [= Dan . 
vcir~profet; weather + prophet. '] 1. One who 
foretells weather; one skilled in foreseeing the 
changes or state of tho weather. fColloq.] 

Wlio that has read Greek does not know tho humour 
with wliich the meteorological theories of tlio Athenian 
weather-prophets are ridiculed by Aristophanes In “Tlio 
Clouds if. H, Scott, in Modern Meteorology, ji. ICO. 


weather-symbol 

2. Anything in nature which serves as an in- 
dicator of weather changes, as a bird whose 
regular periodicity of migration or suddenness 
of appearance may indicate meteorological 
changes inappreciable by man. 

Swallows have long been held for weather-prophets, and 
with reason enough in the quick response of their organi- 
zation to the influence of atmospheric changes. 

Coucs, Birds of the Colorado Valley (1878), I. 372. 

3. A device for foretelling changes in the 
weather, in most forms materials are employed which 
are so affected by dampness as to move some indicator, 
as a pair of figures, of wliich one appears or advances in 
diy and the other in wet weather. Other forms employ 
materials which change color according to the state of 
the atmosphere. Compare weather-box. 

weather-report (wes'H'er-re-port'*'), A daily 
report of meteorological observations and of 
prohahle changes in the weather, especially 
one issued hy a weather-service. [Colloq.] 
weather-roll (weTH'er-rol), n. The roll of a 
ship to windward, in a heavy sea on the beam : 
opposed to lee lurch. 

weather-service (weTH'er-s6r"vis), n. An in- 
stitution organized for taking meteorological 
observations in accordance with a systematic 
plan, and for utilizing the data thus collected 
by forecasting the weather, issuing warnings 
of storms and floods, publishing climatological 
tables, distributing information as to the effect 
of the v.’oather on growing crops, and by allied 
services. All the principal governments of the world 
now maintain a weather-service, upon which a part or 
all of these duties are imposed. In the United States an 
annual appropriation of nearly a million dollars is made 
to the Weather Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, 
which is charged with performing these services. In 
addition to the Weather Bureau, and cooperating with it, 
there is organized in nearly every State a State weather- 
service, composed of voluntary observers whose work is 
directed toward giving information upon the condition 
of the crops ns affected by the weather, and in general 
toward extending knowledge of local climatology. 

weather-shore (weTn'^r-shor), 7i. The shore 
from wliich tlie wind blows. 

[Tlie wind] set so violently as rais’d on the sudden so 
greate a sea that wc could not recover the xceather-shore 
for many houres. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 11, 1644. 

weather-sign (weTH'^r-sin), n. Any phenome- 
non or sensation indicating state or change of 
weather; hence, generally, any prognostic or 
sign. * 

I am not old for nothing ; I can tell 

The xccather-signs of love ; you love this man. 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, ii. 
weather-spy (woTH'6r-spi), n. One who fore- 
tells the weather; a weather-prophet. Donne. 
[Kare.] 

weather-stain (weTH'6r-stan), n. [< weather 
+ A stain or discoloration left or pro- 

duced by the weather or by weathering. 

Walls must get the xccathcr-stain 
Before they grow tho ivy. 

.1/r«. Browning, Aurora Leigh, viil. 

He . . . felt that the shape and colour of every roof 
and xveather-stain and broken hillock was good, because 
his growing senses had been fed on them. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iii. 9. 
With weather-stains upon the wall, 

And stairways worn, and crazy doors. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Prelude. 

weather-stained (weTn'fer-stand), a. Stained 
or discolored by tho weather. See weathering, 2. 

A tomb somewhat weather-stained. Longfellow. 

weather-station (weTH'er-sta'^shon), n. A sta- 
tion whoro daily meteorological observations 
aro made and reported to a central offleo ; one 
of tbo stations of a weather-service, 
weather-strip (woTH'tr-strip), n. A slender 
strip of some matoiial intended to keep out wind 
and cold; originally, a strip of wood covered 
with soft material, as list or cloth ; specifically, 
a contrivance by wliich a strip of india-rubber 
is adjusted closely to the apertures of a door or 
window, or its frame or jamb, covering the cre- 
vice very tightly: it is generally a wooden mold- 
ing into which a thin strip of rubber is fitted, 
weather-strip (weTn'6r-strip), v. f. ; pret. and 
pp. wcaiher-slrippcd, ppr. weather-stripping. To . 
apply weatbor-strips to ; fit or secure with wea- 
ther-strips. 

weather-symhol (weTn'6r-sim"bol), n. A con- 
ventional sign used in meteorological records, 
or in puhlishpd meteorological observations 
or weathor-mnps, to represent graphically any 
designated plionomeiion. The following symbols 
Iinvo been lulopted by tbo Tnternation.'il Meteorological 
Congress to lepiesent tJio princip.nl bydrometeors and a 
few Ollier pbenomenn. Ruin, 9 ; snow, dC- ; thunderstorm, 
ft; lightning, C: httil, i; mi8t,=; frost, JI; dew, z.; 
snowdi ift, d» : high wind, \ ; solar corona, © ; solar halo, 
®: Inner coronn, UJ ; Innnr halo, fy; rainbow, aurora, 
w ; haze, dust haze, oo. 
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weather-tile (weTH'tr-til), n '. A tile used as a 
substitute for a weather-board in frame-build- 
ii)gS. Tlicso tiles are overlapped like sliinglcs, and are 
Ijeld in place by nails driven through holes formed in the 
tiles in molding. 

weather-vane (woTn'fer-vau), >i. A vane to 
show the direction of the wind a wcatlier- 
coelc. See cut under vniie. 
weather-waft (woTii'6r-wiift), a. Tossed or 
carried by tlio wind. [Rare.] 

I cmniot lint fenre lliat tliosc luon never floored tliclr 
AnclmrswelUntlicflrmosoilo of Hcuvcii tlmt are mnihi-r- 
rmft \ip ami down nitli every eddy-wind of every new 
doctrine. A. Want, Siinplc Colder, p. '20. 

weather-wind (wcTn'er-wInd). a. [A con-aji- 
tion of iciiliiiwiiid for icitliiiiiid.'] Uiiulwocd. 
lltiUiicdL [Provincial.] 
weather-wise (worn'er-wTz), a. [< JIE. tredrr- 
icis; < ircaihcr -h irisfl.] SkilCiil in prognosti- 
cating the changes of tlic weather. 

For tliorw werre mid wykked werkea mid wederea vnre- 
soniible, 

JlVdrririVr siilpiiien mid witti clerl.ea also 

ll.aii no bilieue to tlio lifte ne to tile lore of plillosofres. 

Vierx riotvman (11), -W. itfiO. 

weather-wisert (wcTn'(‘v-wI''z(ir), n. [< tccn- 
iher -t- "trincr, indicnlor; ef. jvmjKhcr.l Snnie- 
thiug that foretells tlio clianges of tlio weather. 

Tile flowers of ]iiiiiperneT, tile oiientne and Eiinttlm; of 
whicii are file eonntr.i tiimi'a ttvnt/ier-iri'svr. 

Ih'rhiun, riiisieo-TIictd., x., note. 

weather-work (wcTll'er-wcrk), n. nefense or 
tirovi.sion ntfainst the wind, .sen, ete. Cmd;, 
Voyages, III. i. ii. {Fiicijr. Diet.) 
weather-worn (weril'er-worn), n. [< ircallirr 
-t- ironi.J Worn, injured, or defaced by tlie 
nrtiou of the woallior: wealliered. 
weather-wreck (weTllVd'-rek), a. A wmek by 
sforais. [Rave.] 

Well, At ell, von have bnilt n nc»l 

'J'hnt A\ ill stand nil atnrinsj aou need pot iuUtru<<t 

A irmt/f r^trrcc\% 

AVuif. uM'/ FI., Wit nl .'Several Weapon^, l(. ‘A 
wcave^ (wC'v), r. ; prel. trnrr (fonnorly nNo 
icrtjvt(l)^ pp. fcorcn (sonu'timo'i ffdir tunl furmor- 
ly also trrf/nrf). ppr. u'dirtiuj, [< MIC, trrn'it 
(*pret. int/, tr#)/, ]>1. in mt, iromj,pp,if(uru),< AS, 
irr/iiu (pi'ot. Inr/, pp, trc/cu) =: MI). I). trrrrn =s 
01 fO. H'thfin, Mlio. 0. ircbdi =: Icol. vc/<t ss Sw. 
n/ZV/i = J)nn, vnrc, woavo (ooniu'otioa with 
Ootli. hi-miihjan^ wrap around, is donhtful), = 
Or. i^(orig. V e«d), iu h woh. 

vnVf wosivo; cf. Skt. unui’Vdhhi, a spi«lor, lit. 
‘ wool-woavcr,* Skt, nr, weave, n!s«i lath, tr«»- 
mv, a S]»iuner, siddcr. From tlio root of tr# atvi 
tire alt. 1C. trr/>, irrlVl, tn>o/, oaf, vfiti, ete.] I. 
/rans, 1. To form Uy iiitorlaoiilg llexihlo parts, 
sucit as threads, yarns, lilainont.s, or. strips of dif- 
ferent luaterials*. See ir(<tvht(j, 

WluTO the AS omen hinging^ for the grote, 

i! KI. xilH. T. 

And iioAs his leor/n girth? he hreak? n«un«ler. 

ifhnk., Vtnu? nnd Adtinln, I, ‘.’CA 
Trt Asnnton DnlUanee negligently Inid, 

We irfuiv the Clinplet, nnd asc cross n the liossl. 

J’rior, i^tiloinun, 11. 

Tlic-o purple ve«ls srere leenrfi/ by Jktrdan danu *. 

Vn '/«•«, 

2. To form a toxturo from; intorlaeo ur en- 
twine into a falirie. 

When she the Melded i;ilk. 

Shak., ivricUs is-., I’rol., I. 21. 

3. To entwine; unite by intcnni.vtnro orcloso 
connoctinn; insert by or as by weaving. 

.shf iro/ It As el, and ss-rrmt the ^it^ry nboAe. 

CAuiirer, (i<»nl Weinen, 1. 52t»iL 
This Itself jicrfurcc Into niy lm?lne«i. 

lAar, n. 1. 17, 

The goveinment of rpbcnp.icy I? nn\s 50 iri'fir'd into the 
common I^ass*: In (loila nnme let sstvtAe luit ngnlne. 

befonnalhui In ling., 11. 
Thc'C Asords, Hum irot^n Into F«»ng. 

Jit/roii, Chlldc ll.'iridd, Hi. 112. 
ITc cnrrks nfi nnlj fucIi prmpA in hi? incinory n? It I? 
hardly possible to iieore lnt«> n connetIe«l ninl i’onsi?n nt 
AS'bole. Fft'n’ntf. (/nip. Did.) 

4. To inclose by weaving bonn-tljint: about. 
The mind can irmrr ll«clf As.armly in tlie cocoon of its 

on*n thouglit? iiinl dAscll n liennlt nnysshcre. 

Lnirrlt, .study WindoAs®, p. 

5. To contrive, fabricate, or construct with dc- 
sij^n or olab<sra(f* care: as, to mvoiv a jAlot. 

Tor anFss or . . . Accjilu? •nr'*/A out n lung hi'ttiry of 
lliing-i that happened In the pcrheeutfim itrtder flet In?, iind 
ofnion Ashlch tobaAc life h)i>-(n)k faith. 

flookirr, Hcelei. Ihdity, a(. 0. 
My brnlii, inoiu biiw tlmn the labouiing bplilcr, 
nV.riv.f tedious snares to trap mine ttietnie®, 

Fhak,, 2 Hen. VI , HI. 1. aiO. 

Wove paper. Sec ;)a;wr. 

n. iniraus. 1. To practise weaving; Avork 
with a loom. 


Proclftim tlmt I can sing, tceace, ec'A-, and dance. 

Shak., Pericles, Ia'. C. 104. 

They that pretend to AAonders must livntJj cunningly. 

FUtcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 1. 

2. To bceomo woven or iiitorwovon. [Rare.] 

The nuAorous A*lne Avhich In llic cltii still treurt’#. 

ir. ifroinic. 

8. In the manege^ to make a motion of tlio head, 
neck, nnd body from sido to side liko tho shuttle 
of a weaver: said of a horse. Iniji. Diet, 

weave^ (w6v), «. [< tccavc\ r,] Tho act or a 
stylo of weaving. [Trade use.] 

A Pracllc.il Treatise on the Construction and Application 
of jccare.? for nil Textile Fabrics. AVifnrr, XXXVIII. COO. 

Tho great diirercnce hotAA'cen a twill nnd a plain, or be* 
tAA-oeii a plain nnd a satin trenre- Fibre amt Fabric, V. 15. 

weave-t, r. [Also ircrc; < trcvai (pret. 
trcirdo, iccfdc, pp. irrmO,< AS. (in comp. 

hcdctv/mif Avrnp around, clothe, = OIIG. cc- 
H'ciban = Goth. wrap around, cover, 

mixed with the nppar. cognate Ieoh vcifa), 
shake, vibrato, wave: sooirriret.] I, 1. 

To shako; cause to waver; wave; brandish; 
toss; waft. 

Anntrosc [dangcroiiM p thhi cud, 

Pul Avomlcrllche It the wei I AA«t the pothc. 

iriffirtiii t]f S'alenxc (C. P.. T. S.), 1. 022. 

Slinking a pikeof fli c In dctlnncu of llieenemic, and treufj- 
up; them aiiiahie, aao b:ul them come nboortl. 

IlttlluiiVit Yoimnef, HI. 500. 

2. To move; eanse to move. 

1 Imt conill Indl cavre? to hire chaujuher, 

A \|> A AAlndotA*. 

nV//irtin ofj'aterue (H, Y.. T, S.). 1. 207S. 

II. mfmnv. 1. To wave; waver; tlont about. 

To cold c<ile? sche sclml l»c brent 3 lt i»r come cue ; 

A ttio nFohls of hire taxly AA Kh the A\ind 

H'lV/iai/i v/ (IL II, I’.S.), 1. -I.IOS. 

2. To move; go. 

Thou AAAliier otter th)? AA.ater to treire. 

Alltteratir^- IWtitf {vi\. Morrb), t. UlO. 

He ►.lUkii the Rtr«»kc come and ir.-rt/ff a •Me. 

Merlin iV.. II. T.?.), IH. SjO. 

WOavolt, ». S(*o irn n7. 

WCilVOr (wv'vcr), n. £< MK. irrivre. imvir. < .A.S 
"trr/tre =; Ml). 1). irmr= OHG. ir</»rn, MlIG. 

ti. rrr/trr rs Sav, v(ifvor<' ss Dan. tve tv r, n 
Aveavor; as inurt ) +-<1*1’ Cf. Mur.] l.Onc 
Avho wetives; out* whose occupation U weaving. 

HVimr.t nbo of Axolne and lyiio) 11 . 

(pnded In iv.^fructum 0 / Tri't/fll. II. T. 5.), Pref., p xIaH. 

HVrtr<'rf» Axero mppoicd to he generally piv>d Finger*. 
Their trade h» lag evdentar}, the) Imd an oppulunlty id 
pracHsItiv, atid rometlnie? In p.irts. aOUIc liiey aaitc nt 
A'Mfk. WnrbnrUm add? that many of thc'tr.-nr.Ti In Qinvti 
HK/jihulh*.? di»>j» AAoro f'hmbh C.iUlnbt*, A\ho llcil from 
the ^c^>e«•^tlon of the Duke td Alv.i, and A\ero thtrvfnrc 
partlctil.irl) glAeii to singing loalm*. . . . Hence the ft* 
i lamntl'Mi of I abt-aif, **1 Avoiiid 1 A^ere a tr, avert 1 roiiM 
sing pv»lm«, and nil manner of song?.*’ Sare/. 

2. In f»r;ii7/t., a weaver-bird. — 3. Tnenfom,: (o) 
A gyriiiid beetle; a whirligig: socallodfrom its 
inlficnte cirolings ant! gyrations on tho surface 
of tlie water. See ir/nrfiV/h/, *1, nnd cut under 
(ll/riitithc, {b) A spimiiiig-spider; a true am* 
neid tvhieh weaves n web. Vnrhm? grnni-? of such 
Flddt’p» arcdhtlngul*lic«l by tlie form of tlicIrAAen*, n?finr. 
ir^arer*, er5-ir.'fl»rr/, ttij>e,try'tr<ni<r/, lidr-irrurcr/, Inn- 
etc, Secp/ oler. 

4. In irhtli.. .‘■iimo ns ircrrrr — ninbijl xveaver. 
See t'-*'or*'rd«rrtf.— Sociable Weaver, Seeirrnrer.f/tnf.— 
Tapestry weaver, .se Weavers’ bottom, 

n chrMtile InllnintimthMi of a lmr*.a Fltimted mir the tuliei- 
i»-‘lt) of the hdiliim, occurring n« a n'uU of Fitting loji * 
and constantly on a hard r% at,— YcUow-crowned wea- 
ver, See tr.’urrr-!'ir»f. 

■W'oavor-bird (xvO'vrr-ln'nl), n. One of nnim-r- 
ons Olil Worlil (chirlly jVfricnn nnil Imlinn) 
ooniroslnil pnssqrine birds, ncilod for tlio do.\- 
tority nnd iiif^oimily xvitli whioli tlioy wonx'O 
tlio niiitorinls of tlioir no.sts into n ti'.xtilo fab- 
ric, and also for llio oxtraordiimry size and nn- 
nsiinl f-liapo of .sonio of llic.so otniotnros. The 
imme irrar^r'f'tnf, In It? present bron«l poiMt*, I? modern, 
nml appear? to have origiimll) Fpt^cllled a single Aiteeiei 
(-ee lieho^X In the lii?l and carl) In the prfenl century 
the ldst!?id IhhgiotipAAhicliAAcrethei! knoAMi AAtrei'las?ed 
AAlth the thiihc? am! groihA'ak?, fnmetJuu? aaHIi the orl* 
oUs, mainly neroidlng to the tlilckne-? of the bill, nnd 
Foniu of them recehed still more mhliadlng mune?. 
Though thire Axa? an Oriulua fcjfor In ITS''. tlie genn? 
Ploceu* ?»aH not named till 1817, and the family PfoeenM* 
ind till 1M7. With the reeogidtlou of Ihl? large nml va- 
iled gionp, as AArll tnnrke«l fr^m tlie Frinf}illit!:r liy tlio 
T*u«*e*bhui of lu hioileail of 0 primal les nn ‘lIngU?h nmne 
In e.anie a de*>ldtTatuin ; and ire«ivr<f, trenivrd/fnfji, or ireu- 
ivr rtor/i*'? became synonymous AAlth/’h'cro/.T.AAltlionl hit- 
p1>ing that all the Idid? n» named hulld A*vrv elalK>rale 
m—t- (Sec FUieeur, Ftocfiil/r.) Taahi reiuark.alde types of 
iieFt may he iiotid. One I? the hlA-e*ne't of the republl* 
can orsocinhleAAe.avers.mniiy pairsof A^hleb build In coni- 
imm an cnonmuis donual htriictiiro. (See J'hilvt.’rnis, and 
cut under ’Jlie uUier, tlio usual tyjie of nest, la 

pensile or pemluloii?, ami verj’elondy aaovcii, like that of 
the Ainei lean Imng-ntsts, hut iiuuo elaborate, ami a\ Hh a 
Inde in one side Instead «)f being open nt the top, in this 
U‘.?]>eet rcaemhllng the nests of vailous titmice (hnaletits 


and holtlc-tits) ntul some Avrens. Tliesc nests are gener- 
ally slung at the ends of long, slender, drooping branches, 
often over the Avater of u pool or stream, .AA'here they are 
safest from nionUcys and snakes. In some cases tho males 
build additional nests for themselves, in aaIucIi no eggs 
are to be laid — a liabit, hoAvever, not confined to weaver- 
birds (sec cock-iicst). One of the largest, most charac- 
teristic, nnd hest-knoA\n genera of Aveaver-birds is that 
African form called Oryx (u prcoccnjjied name) by Lesson 
in 1831, and ryroviclana by Honapavte in that year, though 
oftener called Fuplecten (SiAainsou, 1S37). Tliere are 12 
or 16 species, the cliaracteristic colomtloii of which is 
black set ofT Avith scarlet or orange in large massed areas. 
P. onjx, tho male of aa'IucIi Is scarlet and black, Is about 
5 Inches long; It was originally described by EdAvards 
ill 1751 ns “the grenadier,” from some fancied like- 
ness of iu plumage to a soldier's uniform. It inhabits 
South Africa. P. atirca of AAcstem Africa is tlie golden- 
backed llnch and gohl-backcd grosbeak of tho enily or- 
nittiologista, being one of tho ycllOAV and black sjiecles. 
/*. cajicnsis, the Capo grosbeak of Latham, is anotlier, 
from Cape Colony. P, tatia, sometimes knoAvn ns the 
Mahati ireaver, and generally called Plocetis or Enileetcs 
taUa, Is very small (scarcely 41 inches long), of richgolden- 
ycllOAv and vclvcty-blnck hues, and Its nest Is dispropor- 
tionately large. It belongs to an extensive region of south- 
castci n Africa. (See cut under fn/m.) SeA'eral other Afri- 
can weavers represent the genus Ploceipas9er, as P, ma- 
hall, lliero is a large scries of small birds, all tcclitilcally 
weavers (/VaceM/rXAvhlch fall in the spermestine dlAision 
of the family, and belong to numerous genera of (he Ethio- 
pian, Oriental, nnd even the Australian region, as various 
aniadavats, w.'ixhllh. straAvbcnj-Ilnchcs, Mood-flnchcs, 
Senegal?, etc. (Spe rMnin/r (nV nml cuts under /’/oceuir, 
S'ne^at, Tfcmopiigia, and icaxUll.) TIio birds of an ex- 
tensive Oriental and Australian genus J/nni'rt (aaKIi its 
Kubdivision?, ns /*a(fffa) belong Itere. (See cut under 
FZ>nrroir.) Fifteen species of Croloneha, cliaraclerized by 
cx?tTted middle tnil-fentlicrs, range from Africa to Xcav 
(tiilnca; onoid tbeni is U. ncnficnmfn. Tbc genus iin/- 
tUntra is another large one, reaching from India through 
much of roljne'la. Xouc of the foregoing birds falls in 
tbc subfamily Ploeeinrc ns now' restricted. Aniong the 
latter may be noted the species of the African genus Siia- 
pra, t> in number, of A\hleh the best-knoAAii Is S’, capemts 
of Cape Colony, the oHa'c oriole of Latham, eoinmonly 



called l/-•f^^t^.cn>r^rc(f invtrcr nnd /Voccim 1 'efcroc<';’Aofl^J^. 
'This is 7 liK'heA long, of an oIIac nnd golden-) cHuav and 
bl.nck color: It bulMs a largo bottle-slrapetl or kldney- 
funned pontile lusl. Fomfin Is a. Madagascar type. Tho 
mo't exten«lA'e genus of all Is the African Ilpphautornxf, 
AvHh over JW siK'cIe*, or tho golden aa cavers, as //. paU 
hula, nic'.e birds n'prtscnt In Africa, or maybe com- 
oari'd avHIi, the hang-nest orioles of America. One of the 
longest* nnd !*est*ktmArn is H.cxtcxtUatm of AAeMcm Af- 



AA'c3»er-l>»tU {IhfK.^uf^ruts texf.'r^. 

rlc.*!, from Seiicgambln to the Gaboon; It has oftener been 
called II. UxtoT (after OnWn.* testor of GmcHn, 17^S), nrd 
rnJo)» the ilNtlnctlon of being one of tlie fin-t. If not the 
first, to AAhIch the name trenirr attached, being tlie irer- 
lyroriefrof Latlmin (1782) : it Is G Inches long, )el!oAV and 
Mack, Maliml'Vf 1? an African genus of black nnd crim* 
fou, scarlet, vennHIon, or )elloAv coloration, as M. enVm* 
fn.?. The African gtnns 7Vj'ft'r(oneof the cnrlynames — 
Temtnlnek, 1825-) has 2 marked sj'ccles, T. nHi'ro'friV (or 
nfiV/o), (he A<hlte billed, and T. enithrorhyncUm (or m*- 
ner), the ri'd-bllletl. (See cut under Texlor.) Khially, tho 
genus Ploceue Itself a? uoaa rtstrleled 1? an Oriental t>pe 
of a fcAV speeies, commonl) calUd though it 

u-Ctl to he Imll-erlniluately applied to any of the fore- 
going, nnd became the nnnie-glving genus of the aaIioIc 
gioup. See cut under }*UKeu9. (Tor those Plocehin: 
knoAMi as ir/iu/n/i-faVcf)*, see rnfnfn/r.) 

weaveressf (xvO'x-C'r-os), ti. [< iraircr + -rss.] 
A fonialo xveaver. 

Ho found tAVo looms alone rciualnlng at AAork, In the 
Immls of an ancient Avenver and iremyrrs;?. 

J. II. Jjlitnt, IHst. of Hursley, p. 222. (Davies.) 



weaver-finch 

weaver-finch (we'v^r-fmoli), n. Any w-eaver- 
■bird. 

The rioceidse, ov wenrer-Jinchcs. 

A. JL Wallace, Distribution of Animals, II. 2SG. 

weaver-fisht (we'ver-fisli), n. A fisli of the 
goniiR lYacJiinus; a weever. See cut under 
Tn^chiuus. 

Tit'eaver-shell (wo'v^r-shel), ii. A shuttle-shell, 
weaver’s-shuttle (we'verz-shtit'^1), ». The 
tie-shell, JlaiJiiis volva. See OvulioUj and 
'MI* under ahufflc-slull. 

“?7eaviit, V. An old spelling of wccril. 

T7eaving (wo'viug), n. [< ;ME. Ircnfnrfc, U'cf- 
ff'iif; : verhal n. of tccavc^, r.] 1. iHio 'act of 

OUT' v.ho ortiiat ^vhich'^veavcs; speeiru-nlly, the 
n^r nr art of producing cloth or other textile 
frhri(“j iiy means of a loom from the coinhina- 
lion «,f tlif'-a-Is or filaments. In woaviji" nil kinds 
« f fabru’’, jil iin or fijrured, one system of threads, 

tallt 'I tfi( jr loi' Kf 7ce/t, is made to jjass alteriiately under 
fi'id f r ati'ither syatem of threads, called the irarp, icei*, 
orfA il>i. Die fssontial operations are the successive rais- 
in-.: 01 certain threads of the warp and the ilepression of 
oth‘T5 so aa to form asAed for the passage of the weft-yarn, 
whjfli is then beaten up by means of a lathe or battot. 
■Wfivitu is jierforincd by the hand in what are callcii 
han'l-l'-nmf, or by steam-power in what are called jioicer- 
I'/'iiuA, litit the peneral arrangements for both are t<i a ccr- 
t.ain ext«-nt the same. (Scefoonil.) Weavinp, in the most 
pfU'-ral sense of the term, comprehends not only the manu- 
fAeture of those textile fabrics wliich are prepared in the 
loum, but aUo that of netwoik, lacework, etc. See cut 
under rbuttle. 

2. In tlie mnnf'ffc, the action of a horse that 
weaves, or moves the body from side to side, 
weazand, «. Sec frettsand. 
weazelf, ». See irrasch 
weazen (we'zn). See 

web fwob),}/. [< JIE. irchACchhc, <AS. u'ch(wchh-), 
a web (= OS. trcbhi = OFries. teeb, troh = D. icch, 
irfhhc, a Aveb (=:LCt, wch, trebbe = OHCr. iccppi, 
trajijn, iccjijjr, iccbbc, webe, G. dial, icchb 

(cf. (i. ficirrhc). web, woof, = leel. vcfr = Sw. 
vnf = Dan. tv/r, web), < tvcfitn, weave: soo 
irravc^.'] 1. Tliat which is woven: a m'ovoii 
fabric: specificnlly, a whole piece of cloth in 
course of being woven, or after it comes from 
the loom. 

BlhoM*.* hou EUnie liatli a new o ootc; 

I w If«lie thanne it wt-re tiijm* mid al tlie ici'hl-' after (i. c., 
all h.ft after nuking the coat]. 

J'iers Ploiiiitan (11), v. 111. 
My dofhtcr she's a thrifty la«is ; 

Slo' fjp-iu 5'*vt*n jcfu* to mt'I 
An’ If It war well counted up, 

Tull ten icobf It woubl he. 

AVmpi//u/>/c (Child's Callml?, VIII. 140). 
At noon 

To morrow come, and yc shall pay 
raeh f'lrlloth iceb of cloth to rue, 

As the law I?, and po your way. 

.V. Arnolil, Tlic Sick King In Bokhara. 

2. Same a*; trchhiup, 1. — 3. Tho warji in a loom, 
[Provineial.] — 4. Something roscmbliiig a wob 
or sheet of elotli ; specifically, a largo roll of pa- 
pier finch as is u^od in tho web-press for news- 
papers. 

Several men or boys are placed to receive the bhoetg (of 
jiaper] nccordinp to the number into which the widtli of 
the veb is diuded, Ure, Did., III. 403. 

5. Any one of various tliin and broad objects, 
probably so iinTurd from some similarity to tho 
tliin, broad fabric of tlio loom. Efipccially— («t) 
A filled or thin plat'*, iw of lead. 

There wi(Ji stately pomp by lieaps they wend, 

Aii'l riiri^itinns ‘•lain ridl up Iti ivebs of le;*'l. 
raxr/ax, tr. of Tasso'.s Godfrey of Boulogiie, x, CO. 
(Af) The hUde of :i sword, 

A sword, whereof the uch was steel ; 
Pummel, rich stone : hlltfi, poM, approved by toueli. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso's Godfrey of Boulogne, li. 03. 

^c) Tho blade of a saw. (d) The jilnto (or Its equivalent) 
in a henni or plrder whicli connects the upper and lower 
flat or laterally extendinp plates, (e) The corresponding 
part of a rail, between the tread and the foot. Sec cut 
under mil. (/) The Hat part of a uhcel, between the 
nave and the urn, as In some railway-wheels — ocenpying 
the fipaoe wh'.Te sjiokes would be In an ordinary wheel. 
(ff) Tlio polM pail of tlie hit of a key. (A) The jiart of an 
anvil below the head, *>111011 Is of reduced size. (0 TJic 
tldn, sharp part of tho colter of a plow-. See cut under 
jdjtr. (J) A canvas doth used In a saddle. (4) The has- 
ketwork of a pabion. See cut under gahion. (0 In a ve- 
hicle, a combination of bands or straps of a stout fabric, 
serving to k'*cp the liood from opening too far. E. II. 
Kni'fld. (rn) The arm of a crank. 

6. In ornith., tlie blade, standard, vane, or vex- 
illnm of a feathor: so called from the texture 
acfjuirod througli the weaving or interlocking 
of the barbs by the barbules with their barbi- 
ccls and liooklots. That vane which is furthest from 
the middle line of the bird's body Is the outer xveb; the 
other, the inner xcch, is technically distinguished ns pogo^ 
nium externum and intenmm. The tw-o often dltrerfrorn 
each other In size, shape, or color, or in all the.so respects; 
the difference Is most pronounced on the lllght-fcathers 
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(as seen in any quill pen) and lateral rudder-feathers. See 
cuts under aftershafU harhf ocellate, and jicnctfini?. 

Tliey [barbules] make the vane truly a iccA; that is, they 
so connect the barbs together that some little force is re- 
quired to pull them apart. 

Coucs, Key to N. A. Birds, p, 84. 

7. Tho plexus of very delicate threads or fila- 
ments whieli a spider spins, and which serves 
as a net to catcb flics or other insects for its 
food; a cobweb; also, a similar substance spun 
and woven into a sort of fabric by many in- 
sects, usually^ as a covering or protection. See 
bag-u'ormy xveb-worm, and tent-catcr])illar. 

The Comis?aries coiiit's a spidei*s xcebbe, 

That doth entangle all the lesser flies. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T, S.), p, 81. 
^ftich like a subtle spider, w-hich doth sit 
la middle of her xreb, wliich spreadeth wide. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, xviii. 

8. Figuratively, anything carefully contrived 
and elaborately put together or woven ; a plot ; 
a scheme. 

All this is hut a xceh of the wit; it can work nothing. 

Bacon, Praise of Knowledge (cd. 18S7). 
The Fates at length the blissful Web have spun. 

Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
O. what a tangled ueb w c weave 
When first w'c practise to deceive 1 

Scott, Mannion, vi. 17. 

It is one xreb of intricate complications between the 
Empcrois of the East and West, the Itcpiibllc of Venice, 
the Kings of Ilungary, Dalmnlta, and Bosnia. 

F. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 229. 

9. In anat.y a connective or other tissue; any 
<»pcn structure composed of fibers and mem- 
braues running into each other irregularly as 
if tangled, and serving to supiiort fat or other 
soft substances. See tissue and hisiologg . — 

10. Inroo7.,fhomeinbrancor fold of skill which 
connects the digits of any animal; especially, 
that whicli connects tho toes of abirdor aquatl- 
ruped, making the animal palmiped, and tho 
foot itself palmate, as occurs in nearly nil aquat- 
ic birds (hence called iceb-footed), and in many 
aquatic mammals, as tho beaver, tho muskrat, 
and ornithorhyiichus. Webs sometimes occur ns n 
congciiUal defect of the buinan fingers or toes. The rcla- 
tlvcly largest webs .aie those of the bats’ wings. In bhds 
tho evlfiit ami special cliaiacter of the webs (technically 
called palamre) arc taken into some account In clnsslii- 
cation, and some comlitloiis of tlio webs receive special 
names. See xieb-footed, and cuts iimlcr haVi, duckhibjhj- 
ing-frog, (JUlcmia, otarg, palmate, scmipalmatc, and toii> 
palmate. 

Some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a >>il<l carol ere her dcatli, 

I’uflh-s her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy xcehs. Tennyson, Slortc d’Arthur. 

11. In co(t!-mhiin(i, tlio face or wall of n long- 
wall stall in conr.so of Ijcing lioled and Iwoken 
down for removal. Grcxlci/. [Midland coal- 
fields, Eng.]— Basal web, a small web between n 
bird's toe?, extending Illllc If any bcyoml the basal joints 
f»f tfic digits it connects. See cuts iimlcr Freunctes and 
/cnit/j'ifwrtfr.— Chaln-web,a kind of saw; a scroll-saw.— 
Choroid web. the velum intcrposllum. — Emorglnate 
web, a full web between a bird’s toes, whoso free border 
is notably concave or cnmrgiiiatc. Sco cut under totipal- 
r/mfe.— Geometrical spider’s web. See geometne. ami 
cut under frmn'/fc.— Hollaad webt. ’ Same ns holland, 
11 ., 1.— Incised web, a very deeply cninrghmlc web of 
n bird's toes.— India-rubber web. a fabric In which n 
warp of rubber threads Is filled with a weft of silk, linen, 
nr cotton. 'J‘hc warp, rendered iiiclafitic during the weav- 
ing, has Its elasticity Biibscqiiently restored byn process 
In which tho fabric Is subjerted to heat. Also called 
clastioireb . — MllI-8awwob,athin saw cairicil inn verti- 
cal saw-gate, and used for resawing.— Pin and webt. See 

Spider’s web. Sco spidcr-neO. 
web (web), r. pret. and pp. tcchhcdj ppr. 
webhinff. [< ME. webbeuy < AS. weavo, 

web; from the noun,] 1. To cover with or as 
with a web; cin'clop. — 2. To connect with a 
web, as tho toc.s of a bird; render palmate. — 
Webbed fingers, two or inoro fingers of tho human hand 
uhleh arc united by a liand of connecting tissue, either 
occurring congenitally or as an nbnormalfty, or resulting 
from chmtrlzation after linnis and other wounds; dncly- 
1 Ion. Sec vcb-fingcred, and Didot’s ojteralion (under opera- 
tion ). — Webbed toes, a condition ntrccling tlio toes of the 
human foot, .ibnonnally or neeidentnily, similnr to that of 
W’cbbed fingers. Sec ireb-/ooled. 

webbe^t, n. [< ME. wchbCj a weaver, < AS. ivcb- 
b(i, a weaver, < iccfauy weave: .sec iccavc^, and 
cf. teeb. Tho IME. noun webbe survives in tho 
proper name ircbb."] A xveaver. Sao wchher. 

A ivcbbc, n dycrc, and n tapicer, 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 3C2. 
The xvehbes ant the fiilinris assctnldoden hem nlle, 
Antmnkedcii lincre coiisail in liuerc commune lialle. 

Flemish Imxtrrection (Child's Ikilluds, VI. 270). 

webbe^t, it. An old spelling of wch. 
webbert (wcb'(;r), v. [< ME. webbnrc, < AS. 
KcbhcrCy a weaver, < webbaUf weave: .moc web, 
11. Tlie noun survives in the surname IVcbbcr.} 
A Middle English form of weavcrl. 


web-machine 

webbing (web'ing), n. [< ME. ivcbhguffc; verbal 
n. of web, r.] 1. A woven material, especially 
one woven without' pile, plainly and stronglj'. 
The term is applied to material or pieces of material 
which are intended for strength, to bear a weight, to be 
drawn tight, or the like, as a belt or surcingle, and also 
for that which serves to protect and cover the edge of a 
piece of more delicate fabi ic : thus, Eastern rugs are often* 
made with several inches of xvchhing projecting beyoml* 
the part that is covered with pile. 

2. In priniing, the 'broad tapes used to eondnet 
webs or sheets of paper in a printing-machine^ 
or tho 'broad straps or girths attached to the- 
roimce of tho hand-press. — 3. In zool., the 
rvebs of tho digits collectively: as, the wcbling 
is extensive or complete; the webbed state 
of the digits, or tbo formation of their webs ; 

palmation. See JDCh, n., iO Elastic webbing. 

Sec clastic. 

Webby (wob'i), n. -4- -yl.] Relating to a 

web, or consisting of a web, in any sense ; web- 
liko; membranous. 

Bats on their xcehhg wings in darkness move, 

And feebly shriek their melancholy love. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 50. 

weber (va'ber), n, [After 'Wilhelm Weber (1804- 
1891), a Gorman physicist.] A name proposed 
by Latimer Clarke for tho nnit of electrical 
quantity which has since been named coulomb; 
it was also for some time used for the practical 
nnit of electrical current wliich is now called 
ampere. 

Weberian (we-be'rian), a. [< Weber (see def.) 
+ -/«».] Pertaining to or named after a per- 
son named Weber (in the following phrases E. 
II. Weber, 1795-1833, a German anatomist and 
pliysiologist). —Weberian apparatus, the ivliole of 
the parts or orKons by means of which the air-hlaihler of 
some fishes is connectetl w-itli tlie ear, including the 'We- 
berian ossicles and their connections. - 

An air-ldaddcr connected witli tlio auditory organ hy 
intervention of a Weberian apparatus, formed of parts of 
tlic anterior vertebra:, modified after precisely tlie same 
plan ns in tlie other siluroids. ' 

Amcr. yat., Jfay, JSSO, p. *27. 
Weberian ossicles. Sco ossicle. 
weber-meter (va'b6r-me''t6r), n. Same as am- 
pcrc-mclcr or as coulomb-mctcr (see weber). 
Weber's chronometer. A kind of metronomo 
invented by Gottfried Weber, consisting of a 
weight and a graduated and ndjnstablo cord. 
Sec metronome. . 

Weber’s corpuscle. The depression in the veru 
moutamim situated between tho openings of 
tlio ejaculatory ducts. 

Weber’s experiment. Tlio experiment of clos- 
ing ono car to find that a vibrating tuning-fork 
placed with tbo end resting against tho vertex 
will ho hoard more distinctly in that ear. 
Weber’s glands. The mucous glands of tho 
tongue. 

Weber’s law. Soo ina-i. 

Weber’s paradox. The fact that a muscle, 
wlicn so stretclied that it cannot contract, may 
elongate. 

web-eye (wob'i), ». Inpathol., same aspterg- 
gium, 2. 

web-eyed (web'id), a. Exhibiting or affeetea' 
witli the disease called wcb-cgc. 
web-fingP.red (web'fing'’g6rd), a. Having tho 
fingers of the hand, or any digits of tho foro 
liinb^ counocted by means of more or loss ex- 
teiisivo webs fonned of a fold of skin : as, tbo 
bat isacomplotelyicc!)-/(ii(7crcf?animal. The fin- 
gers of the Iiumnn liand are na'tiirally w'ehhctl a little lit 
tlio base, and sometimes connected for tlieir wdiolc lengtli, 
constituting a congenital deformity. Compare irr&tedAn- 
gers (under mb, v. (.), and sco cuts under baW, jhjing-Jox, 
and Jlging.frog. 

Ife was, it is said, web-footed naturally, and partially 
mb-fingered. 

Magltcw, I,oitdon Labour and London Poor, IT. 137. 
web-foot (wob'fut), n. A foot whoso toes, or 
some of tliom, are webbed; also, the condition 
of being web-footod. As applied to persons, it 
implies an abnormal condition, corresponding- 
to tlio wob-fingored— GiUie web-foot. See gillie. 
web-footed (web'fiit"od), «. Having web-feet; 
being wob-toed, wliotlier as an abnormality of 
persons, or as tlio natural formation of ttie 
foot of many aquatic animals, llany nmmmnis 
nro web-footed, ns tlie seal, the otter, the muskrat, tho 
beaver, and the duck-mole. Nearly all swimming' and 
many uading birds arc web-footed, to a varying extent in 
dilferent cases. Tlio salient batincbians are mostly web- 
footed, especially frogs, as to their bind foct. See itvA, 

10, xvcb, V. t.,xvebbing, Sypinnijicd, palxniped, palmate, semi- 
palmate. tntiimbnntc, with various cuts, and those (Aider 
Jlging-frog, duckbill, and otarg. 

web-footedness (web'l'fit^ed-nes), n. Web- 
foot; tlio stale of l)oiii{? wob-footed. 
web-machine (wcb'nia-sboii'^), n. Same as 
treb-press. 



web-press 

web-press (wob'pros), «. A pi'inliiiR-mncliino 
\v)iioli is iiiitoiimticnlly supplied witli its pnpor 
from a great wob or roll: usually a rotary ina- 
cliiiic, but tbo name is given to newspaper 
printing-inaclnncs of difToront construetions, 
like those of IIoo, Slarinoni, Walter, and others. 
See cut under priiiliiiy-iiinrliiiic. 
web-saw (web'sa), n. A frame-saw. 

Ttie HVb-mu', the plac-pot, tlte ptnm*, mat tiic Itnaitncr 
arc tlie la-incipal tools asoil, Ttii' Ccntiirif, .\XXVI1. tis. 

webstert (web'ster), Ji. [= Se. iivih'.hr; < ME. 
it'cbsfcrc, irchstar, < AS. n'rhJirsttr, a female 
weaver. < wclitmii, weave : see web and -•.!( r. As 
with other JIE. forms in -slcr (slrielly fem. in 
thcmsolves), tlie word was also often regarded 
as masc. (cf.?«f.i7ernnd hretcsterl, used as niase. 
in ME.). The namo survives in liie surnanio 
ll'rbi'Icr.] A weaver. U’lirli/, .lob vii. fi. 

OnoMltncsirays "a vovyBoo.l in'letcreaii Brarri'1.1 I'arai; 
fowci* 111 ‘nco n ilnj* Inpo." 

Jlt'ford i>oc. Lnncn.ihfri' nml Chrt^hiri', 

websterito (web'ster-it), v. [.So named in 
honor of Tliomas IlVtwtec ( 1 77;l-l S-l l),a.Seollisii 
geologist.] Alnminite; hydrous Iribasie sul- 
phate of alnniinium, found in .Susse.";, England, 
and at Jlalle in I’riissia, in reniform masses and 
botryoidal ennerelions of a white or yellon isli- 
white enlor. 

Webster’s condenser. -Vn a]iparatus eonsist- 
ing of two lease'., used in mieroseoiiy fur in- 
tensifying the light thrown on the olij'ect. 
web-toed {web'lod), u. Web-fonled. 
web-wheel (web'liwel), a. A wheel in wliieh 
the hub and rim an' eonneeteii by a well or 
nlate, whieli may be eitlier intaet ur pei furate'i. 
it 1 h >i oMiMiuui fonii for mUvtny In « li.niiil nUo 
for till' u in rh <if Mjitcht niitl ilot K-*, « lilrli nrn rutt 
or w nil Wi'lta, siiiil llicii cnx't %\ out — tint tlu 

Ufli iHTfi‘ratt ilnml lUnl into llu'furnj uf 7.*, If. 

Knfpht. 

web'-winged (web'wingd), II. Wingi'd by large 
webs stretehed between elongated digit s' of tlie 
fore limbs, as bats; eliiropteroiis. See eats un. 
tier bill- and /'uric, 

web-worm Iweb'wenn). a. Anyone of several 
lepidopterons larvie whieli feed nmn. or less 
gregariously, and s|iin large webs into whieli 
they retire at night, or within whieli llo-y feeil 
during the day until the eontailied foliage is 
entirely devoured, vhen tlie Web is enlarged, 

'I lit' tiMit'Cnlt rtilllfin. (unrn'i'iiti't ntul <'. /• f. 

r.!i* uiliuoriiis ('‘•■oi-ut r ir,) 

'i*!io full h till* Urtn of iIm* 

tna run t. pAiiltii udt uonu l« flu* Innn of y.Niru. 
rrr »M runf a jii mllil luolli of tin* fniull) /.’ tid.'r, 'Iji’i 


0860 wedge 

wager, = Sw. rt'iiljn, appeal, = Dan. vcililc, wa- wedding-bed (wed'ing-bed), v. The bed of a 
'^•'‘h. f/(Mcnf7/dH, nledgo, betroth; from newly married pair. 

Gl. witgCiffagc ,v.] I. iiiiiis. If, 'lo lly grave is Itko to ho niy wvitdoi.!; i/cd. 

Shak., If, nnd J., !. 5. 137. 

wedding-cake (wcrring-lcfik'), v. A rich, deco- 
rated cako nmdo to grace a wedding, it is cut 
nml illstrlbutcd to tlic puests, nnd poitfnns of it nro sent 
nftorwnrd to friends not pre.sent. Also bride-cake, 

wedding-cards (wed'ing-kiirdz'),n. ph In gen- 
eral, an invitation or notification sent out on 
tho occasion of a inamago; specifically, two 
cards, one bearing the name of tho bride and 
•n I It .1 . .. ... . the otlior tlmt of the groom. 

niiliirtWrntlicrcjioWyfcstfornllolliDWomniealliero wedding-chest fwod'iiiL'-elipstl v A chest nr 

a coiiinmnii, iiiiil lliel foniikc no iiinn. wcuuuib ouusa i,n i ii ing-tiicsi), v. cnost or 

itnnilmlle, Tnivcln, ]i, 170. opllor, nsiially of oniiimeiital elmractcr, do- 
Rlnce (ho ilny signed to contain tho elotlics nnd ornaments 

1 tnw thro (Irut, nail irnWn/ ilioo. nf a hrido. Compare bridal chest (under chesti), 

Milton, I*. I,., lx, 1(1,10. nnd ras.sniic, 

3, To join in marriage; give or niiitn in wed- WOdding-clotbes(wed'iiig-kl6TliK'),7i.;)7. Gar- 
loek. iiients inndo for the occasion of a wedding, cs- 

peeially tliose of llio hrido or tlio bridegroom, 
and eitlier worn at (lie ceremonynnd festivities, 
or prepared ns necessary for the ebanged eon- 
ditinns of life. 

wedding-day (wed'ing-dfi), n. TIic dnv of mar- 
riage. 

wedding-dower {wcd'ing-dou'6r), a. A mar- 
riage-jiorlion. 

I.vt horhoaiity lio her irrililiiin iloiivr. 

S/iaL, T," G. of V., III. 1. 7S. 

.i/.s.rr. Iplli. p,„, .jvedding-dress (wed'ing-dres'), «. Tlie dress 

ito forever or iiiseimriilily. worn hy u hrido nt her Wfulding. 


tho nonii 

pledge; hence, to wager 

Yce bo welcoino, tlmtilnre I Mclciivdde. 

2tly lordc Imo sentu for to Ruko hym. 

york Phfjif, 1), 201. 
The yonpe tnnn, bnutiipc liU hort nil roily ivedded to his 
fri’iitle Tllup, • . , n*f»>HMl , . , to he pnrsundi'il, 

Sir T, Jiitfot, Tlio Oovernour, 11. 12. 
I'll tiYii/ n weather lio'll pnr the hlmlc spin frno timler 
yuur mills. Seott, hhuk Dwarf, xvM. 

2. Toiiuirry; take for luifihntul or for wife, 

Thfl urddrn the 
hv 


In S>rni*n'*n was I horn, nml i/rif 
thilo n uoiitati. .SVmJl., t\ of D., 1. 1. 37. 

4. To tmito closely in nfTeetion; nftaeh lirinlv 
hy nnssion or prejudice: na, to he inddn! to 
nmvs liahits or opinions. 

Mt'ii nro veddrd !u thoh hoti. 

I am !ii»t treddrd (ti (lit sc t.lms. 

To (•*«li»m*| .MoiiriM' (CoritMjHiiitli-tirc, 1, itii;). 
rnlth, f.nhutle l*al(h. oiicc tr^dd^d fast 
To (•omc tlc.ir fnl"« Iiinm!, Inipn (t to th»- htit. 


Tiltfitum, .Svrnuiij«s. 


D. To tinile 
Tluiti nrl itfddrd to c:diitiil(). 




TIic) lc«l llic \ hi 
To itfd Jot rliii. Miltim, P. 1.., 21f«. 

Gj. To C'^poiiso; tiiki' part with. 

‘1 !»«•> . . . ir^«l»/rif hh f.nec. 

To wed with n rush ring. «• rio/J. 

II. iiitniiis. To marry; eontract 
hecoiae uiuteil as in matrimony. 

With Atliulf ihIM he t^Ad'. 

Ktn t tfi-ni (ft. 11. T. S.), p. P. 
Tor to III cii a t»>f III* c»f aif Ji \c 
of iiuliil.'* lice, It i« lit, ft prc\c 
‘l«* I'** td>‘ uic If th.it iH) make «l)c 

f Vciiiccf, ITol. to U ife Ilf 11 ith’s Tali’, 1, Si. 
Tlioiudit hapl out to t'fd wIlli Tluoiplil 
Kfi '1 lioiuht n, «| li«. If ««l()i S{M • « h. 

lit .McmoTlsm, i\lll. 

Wed. An ahhroviution <»f HViho'iffoy, 
wodbrekt, ». ir/#f + /ovo/*,] An ndul* 

terer. Aor/r/ k^.xUx.l''. {Strata 

IlltttlU,) 


, hliiig. 

.sVuih., j:.an.lJ.,H1.3.3. wcddingor (wcd'ing-cr), n. [< irrf7rh');r/ + -rrk] 


one of a wedding party. 


A gtnoit at a wedding 
(iTovineinl.] 

Wedding-fiTVor (wod'ing-fa^’vor). a. A hiiiieh 
('f wldlc rihhniis, ora ro‘.|.{|c’'|.tc,, .soinctiiiies 
worn hy men attending n wedding. Simvnwds, 
nmrrhige; wedding-foast (wturing-fest), n, A feast or 
f’Ulertainment in lionor of n wedding, 
wedding-fiower (wed'iiig-flon'fT), u. A tdnnt, 
Mnr.ua (/ris) Jiohinsfuiiann of Jjord Howe’s 
Island. New Sontlj Wales, having white iris- 
lihe lloweiN Honiftimes 4 inches m'ross.— Cape 
wcddlng-fiowor, .Vnffif^mtiV, n ^oath Afrlrna 

phrah er ►lonll Ino a 1th Rhuuy Jlrmcr^. 

wedding-gnnuent (wed'ing-giir'inent). if. A 
garment sneh a'* is w(»rn at a wedding ceremony 
or cnlerttiinmenl. 

Ami alien tin- Klnpraim* In to m*- the pae^t*, hen.iw 
tlicrc ft nifin alilcli h.Tl imt on n irr'iftfiuji •mmifitt. 

.Mftt. \\n. 11. 

J« RapjM r ri .ndy, tJje hi)a«e trhnaifil, , . , iiml ocd'oIH* 
err hU tr.'iMim; 'mritirnf on? of theS., Iv. 1. f»l. 


M.fti. -..-Grapo wob-worm. .•-nm’ i.s riiif in ’A xftriti 
(alilch ftc, nmhr foek — Turf WCb-Wonn, cii 

t >if*T(*'»rui. 

WCCht (werlit ), ((. [Al-o spelleil ir/ (r(//Af; 
perhaps eriniiiM'led uilh .MK. trnii/nt, < AS. 
rr< nfitn, movi% a socondary Verh, < truittn, ejirry ; 
siM- irtnjhi, and cf. ino/Aft.] An instrument in 
tile form of a sioye, hut witlmnt holes, used for 
lifting grain. Jlitrns. [I^eoteli.l 

Wedf (nod). II. {= Sc. irtu( ; < >!!'. trfti, tmldf, 
< AS. ir< »/, ir4 dtl, a pledge. = Ol'ries, in d = MI). 
iriddt = Olhi. Vfttf, irj fi, MIIli. irdti, \rrtt, 
ICtt, (i. irttft = lei'I. VI Ih, n idedge, = Sw, v<td. 


joini'd togetln r; clasp.ol together. 
Tie n tl« *l ule* to h* r Inneoi l 
I'm l.i'pM tie t'< UUd i n,:U < ' 

WCddc-fcc, a. See 
wedder* (ned'rr),». [< tOff + wil.] 
Ued-. 

wedder'-^ (Wed'rr). JI. A lUaleetal 
in (hr r. 


f Ine who 
form of 


a het, apje-al. = liolh. irm/i, a pledge. = mm wcddc-scttcl, r. A See irtdsrt, tnuh. 


(nid-). a ]ihdge; cf. (Jr. eontr. i?'>nr 

(orig, ), a pri/e, the prize of a eontesi 

f ) uU. Ih fitJilf {i , fir,) ; ef, Skt. ivfd/o7. a hriile, 
^voman. lienee trKf, r.. t''(id*f /, c|e, I'rorn the 
same sourei*. h. or Tent., are nit. Ih nulmumt/, 
ijmji. niiiiujf , tno;/, irotjtv, etc.] A jdiMlgi*; 
pawn: security, 

lie tint hiallli nt ft in\ii»tr<-h c'llh toh}ni n 

iC'dilf. J’l-Jifie il J’l- in>, k\c, {t i\. rurnt\.ill). p. M. 

fli ,li ihmi |iftj li( rr anili r tin- pn m •iumIo tr*-, 

Ur t N tlion ^lt lit h :i irt-ih!^ a Itli tnv. 

/•l.iii-r/ JliJ.iu (rhJM'f Dillnh, V. 1J7) 

'J'le re ‘r n nu* lli:il pjn-i h\ f'.irl* rli utpli 
It'lt Itiftlin li*n\r iillit ft irrnf. 

I.UImt pmvtl j jnp*, i»r pr» ••n innith 

Tti' ; 7 •o/iAoi'' (Child'*, Itili’eD, I, IK'.X 
To wed, hi pi, dp. ; in j..uwi. 

.V K>iip nf rmun-r hmiplit.- tie lo- U, Ilk, - ‘ojiilunr of 
til*’ .l,OM«, t', v'li'nii the I’.tnp, r.nir h:i'! K’>,lr Inin f<( 
wm/ !r, for ft prrt suniiiK of s>hii* 

Tr.miR, p. 13. 

J.tl hint he Mar. hit iirkle- lllh ir.d'b', 

CVi,inr.T, Kniplit'h 'laic, I. 3»>i 
M) ]t>n,],'s h>'th «i‘t />> laih)n. 

niit\ 11 !i t, rt o III’ ihij i’. 

Ltilrll ijr*te i>f /fokyii llwU (Chlhl’.* Drillndc, V. M) 
"Wed (wed), r.; nvet. and pp. mddtdj uul. piir, 
iruldiiitf, [< Mh. iVidd/ ii.(. AS. indduni, jdedge, 
<*ugnge, = ( IS. tr/ddifin = MI). 1). irnlflfn, lay a 
wager, = MIIG. (i. irctfnt, wager, = leel. vrthjitf 




. , ■ i . , . woddcl, a. Satne Jis iMif. 

"•C'l'Ip'i «. l. M«m."l; ,mit..,l i,, wedding-knife (wea'ing-nU), a. pneofft,,airef 

tnto, ttinNiii,, r < filth at, ,t cfeio In tl.<* rn I'nd. .! inarrmge. Knivi’s eontahied in u slicatli which is arningod 

I.* i »M \jih. h t honour. w.iii tie* f-rddrii to h,* \\orn at the girdle. This was a common 

V'-j-r, i:i«.Im (o AiHlnr,!. 1. 77. wedding*gtft in the scvcntt'Milh century. 

2, (If or pertaining to matrimony: as, irufiltd wedding-ring (wed'ing-ring), n. Aringwhich 
life; trtfithd hlisH.— 3 , liititiiutely united or i'* given hv one of a married ]>air to tliP otlicr 

on tin* oceasion of their marriage, especially one 
ov, r. ftini till tv given hy the grootn to the hride. It is nsnally 
fh*rl-U. a plain gold ring. 

7Vnm/Mn, Umiivn. wcdding-song fwt d'ing-'.oiig), u. A song Sllllg 
in honor of a hrido and grinun; an epithnln- 
minm. 

Wcdo*t, c.A [MK. irMfe/i, < AS. irrdoH, he mad.< 
tn'iflj mail : see iromr-.] To go mad ; rage ; rave. 
Ill* tuV. Ms Iriir A* I’ftl lioftic ft-,")ilne 
Wi'plmr ns In* noM tridr for mo »v for fon^c. 

iri7/icim vj J\}lrn)r (K. Ih T. 8,X ]. ir>00. 

WOdoM, a. [Ml'., < irt f/r, r.] Madness 
.Nml hml tlirrof iiimdio (In ilc, 

Thftt hv Mfii.h* li.ftM* pi» to trrdr, 

MS. Had. I7f)l, f. 21. (UitlUiidl.) 

wedo-t, a. A Middle Ihigtish form of inYir-. 
wod-fco (wed'fe), a. [Also {viddt-ftv; < ivcd 
+ /it),] 1, A wjiger. Jlohsou. \JIolliirtII.) 

fiVov. Kng.]— 2. Wage: reward; recomjienso. 
.hianV-voa. [Scotch.] 

WodgQ) (wcj), a, [< MK. rrnjfjr, irh/i/o, mr/r, < 
.\S. irm/, a wedge (a mass of metal), = MI). 
ircfiijhi'f iriiii/hff 1). inV/f/r, a*///, a wedge, = MLti, 
frM/i/r=5 0ll(i, iri'Id.i, rrrf;///,*MI]G. irichv, trqfijc, 
(t, rrrrAr,irtr7.*,a wedge-sliaiicd lonf,=:Ieel,iv////r 
= Sw. ra/// = Dan. r.7v///r. a wedge; jnoh. llt. 
‘a mover’ (from the uso and effect in splitting), 
ult. from tlte verh represented hy irciijh', (jf. 
Lith. irfofi.s-, n hent wooden peg for hanging 
things on, a spigot for a cask, also 
a wedge.] 1. A simidc machine 
ennsisting of a very acute-angled 
Inangular prism of liard material, 
whieli is driven in between ohjeets 
to he separated, or into anything 
which is to he split. The mViIpc ts 
nu’iely a Kpoiiid nppllcntloa of na IndliiLMl 
phinc. ftijil h iioui^o cntitloil to u lUsthict place In tlie 
Usl of nu'chfttileftl powers. 


wedding (weiKing). a. (< irtddnifi, trtd- 
d'/iiijr, < AS. iraldfimj (r: .MI). iri'ddiit<//ii). Wed- 
ding, marriage, verbal ii. nf irMh/mif, jdedge, 
u*»d: s*-e Iff#/),] Marriage; nuptials; nuptial 
cereiiioiiy or fi*stivities, e-peeinlly the hitler; 
a!**o u-i*d atlrihiitively: a**, k# di/iio; elieer. 

1 lirfr ilhlr niiri* I.«»nl tin* llmlo Jtjr.K h nt the MV fyn?, 
M h.ui lit* tnrm <1 \\ ntre la to > Ii. 

.Vdm/rn’f/r, Tr.ot l*. p 111. 
1 h« h>np>lniti of h»*u«*m « h rii.nail He to n ninii tlmt 
vldttfHt* |o Jil« #«nnj. ll*y‘'f»A, .Mnl. ixll. 2. 

.siinph* »ml hrh f M.n tie* Ki'ifi/tiiy, ni tint of Kuth nlnl of 
n*» iz 

SMfth tlu*>»uth nml tht* inulihn icpeited tlu-norih of 
ht Iriftli il. 

T.iKItip ( till oiler foi Innh-tiMt iiad M}fo in tin* Mnph- 
irntr’H pn ^enir. /.miy/. fh-ir, 5!ilv5 SlniiilPh, IX. 
Penny wedding, n wi iMlmr nt Mhlch the pm »ti i*oiitrll«- 
ntf tiiMnrtl tie* t tif tin* t tittrt.tltinii tit, nml frv 

nm nil) townrd the hoiedioM onltU of the Mcdilnl p.ilr. 
l.o\i' Dint no pohh n t(> ^ e.ni nttni'h 
. . . uHl fl) nunyfroiitnn Katinror'n ninteh 
'lo ii»iii*t* nt ft /Viiiii/ ir<if fill*!,* 

M|« KlIniniMrpi:. Her HoncjimMtn. 
Silver wedding, golden wedding, diamond wed- 
ding, Dll* ei‘|ihr:itloli4 of the twenl>-!lfth, the lifDi th, 
nml thr M*t( nt>-nf(li nn!ihtrnirle*i«»( RMcdillnp, nt wlifeli 
Rllt er, pohl. nnd diaitioiid pn ^eiitx iropeothi’h arc inailc. 
/’if;*, r. irt.i*,/<'ii. fin, crjidat, niid rAimi Meddlnp^ nro uho 
►oniitlairi eeh-hmteil on lir'l, fifth, Irnlli, tlftcenth, nml 
tvvi'ijDethftiiiilrerRftrleH.eBj'n. *Vi»pfi(i/<,.VrtfnmMiy,etc, 

Sir imirnVfia', 



We»h;e. 



wedge 

Yf thai iiyl here, a xcegge outo of a bronde 
Ywrought dryve in the roote, or sumdel froo 
Let diche and fild with asshen let it stonde. 

Palladius, Husljondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 53. 

Thorw wich jiyn ther goth a litel weggc wliich that is 
clcpcd tile hors. Chaucer^ Astrolabe. 

For 'tis with Pleasure as it is with Wedges; one drives 
out aiiotlier. 

X, Baxley, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 157. 

2. A mass resembling a -vvcdgo in form; anj’- 
thing in the form of a 'wedge. 

'lliey gatlier it [goldl with great labourc and inelte it 
.ami c.astc It.fyrste into masses or wedges, and afterwarde 
into broth- jilatt’S. 

11. E-lrn, tr. of Selinstian iluuster (First Looks on Amer. 

[ica, cd. Ariier, p. 29). 

npt n ti <' m.ails, yet guaid the treasniv sure ; 
h.''".' ('u: -Mil golden u'cdges to the ^i•^^'. 

Marlou'c, Tambiiil-iine, I., i, 12. 

A Tf'u! '.{ gold oi fifty shekels u eight. Josh. vH. 21. 

• b iv !ii w.arlike muster they appear, 

In rh un>'^, and wedges, and half-moons, and wings. 

Milton, P. It., iii. 309. 

3. h\Ii<r..a bearing representing a triangle 
witli on»‘ very acute angle — that is, like a pile, 
but free in the eseutclieon instead of being nt- 
taeln*d to one of its edges. — 4. In Cambridge 
Fniversit}*. The name given to the man whose 
imme stands lowest otrthc list of the classical 
tripos: s.nid to be a designation suggested by 
the name (AVedgewood) of tlie man who oecu- 
]»ied tliis place on the fmst list (1824), Com- 
I>:ire icooflrn sjioon^ under sponn'^. 

Five wc-to Wrangler-;, four of tlieso Double men, and 
the fifth .a f.ivorito lor the Wedgi\ The last man is calle<l 
tin- llVd'i.’, corresponding to the Spoon in 'Mathematles. 

C. ..1. Bristl'd, English University, p, 312. 
Foxtail wedge. S.ime n^/ox-xc-'dge. — The thin or small 
end of the wedge, figmatively, an initiatory move of 
fiiiull apparent importance, but calculate<l to produce or 
lead to an ultimate important effect.— Wedge of least 
resistance, the form in which loo.'ie earth and otlier sul»- 
.stancts jield to jiressurc.— Wooden wedge. Same as 
4. 

wedge! ('vpj), ; pvet. aud pp. iccctficd, ppv. 

trcilfjiiiy. [< late ME. iccd( 7 c)i; from tlie noun.] 

1. tr/Dis. 1. To cleave with a wedge or with 
wedges: rive. 

My heart, 

As K’-i'oTr? with a sigh, would rive Iti twain. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 1. 35. 

2. To drive ns n wedge is driven; crowd or 
compress (•lo^cly; jam. 

Among the cr*»w<l I* the Alihoy ; where a finger 
Could not b<- wedoed in more. 

S/>ak., Hen. VIIT., iv. 1. f>S. 

Wrdjsti In the rocky shoals, and fitickliiz fast 

Drgdeu, .-Enchl, v. 2S5. 

Tlie ac'’ had not 6<i much refinement that any sense of 
imipropnety restmmed the wearers of petticoat and far- 
thingale from stepping forth into tho ptthllc ways, and 
wedgin • tin-ir not unsubslantl.il persons . . . Into the 
throng near -jt to the scaffold at an c.xcctitlon. 

UaicUKmu:, .8earlct Letter, li, 

3. To fa.ston xxntli a wodgo or with wedges ; fix 
in tho maiinor'of a wedge: as, to wedge on a 
sejiho; to wedgehx a rail or a picco of timber. — 

4. In ccram., to cut, divide, and work together 
(a mass of wet clay) to drive out bubbles and 
render it plastic, just before placing it on tho 
wheel. — 5. To make into tho sliapcof a wedge; 
render cuneiform. — 6. To force apart or split 
ofT ■\vith or as witli a wedge. 

Yawning fi"''iiR''j which will suredy widen until tliey 
xci’diwoW the pniji-f-llng masses, ami strip liiige slices from 
the face id Iht clilf. GeikU, Geol. Sketches, ii. 

n. inf rnny. To force one’s way like a wedge. 

Jlanntlng 

111 *’ Oloiies aii'l Mc-rniald®, icedging in with lords 

.itlll at tli*- table. B. Joixson, Devil I.s an Ass, ill. 1. 
wedge- (wej), n. [A dial. var. of wadge, wage.'^ 
A pledge; a gaKC. JlidliwcU. 



Wcdjfebill {Schulti fersonatut^. 
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wedgebill (wej'bil), «. A humming-bird of the 
genus jS^c7(fi.sfcs, having the bill of peculiar shape, 
rather thick for a hummer, and suddenly shai*p- 
pointod. There are 2 species, both Ecuadorian, 
S. geoffroyi and S, personatuSf 34 inches long. 
See cut in preceding column, 
wedge-bone (wej'bon), «. An ossicle often 
found on the under surface of the spinal column 
at the junction of any pair of vertebrre: more 
fully called suhveriehral xocdgc-honc. 

Such a separate ossincatioii, or sub-vertebral xoedge-honc, 
is commonly developed beneath and bctw'cen the odon- 
toid bone and the body of the second vcrtcbni [in haecr- 
ti'ha]. Huxley, Aiiat. Vert., p, 187. 

wedge-cutter (wej'kut^'er), n. 1. An instru- 
ment used in dentistry' to cut off the projecting 
jiart of a wedge that has been driven between 
two teeth. — 2. In wood-tvorlcingf a machine 
for relishing and cutting the wedges of a door- 
rail. See rclislfi. E. JI, Knight 
wedged (wejd), a. [< teedge + Jn cool., 

wedge-shaped; cuneiform or cuneato: as, a 
icedged bone; the wedged tail of a bird, 
wedge-micrometer (woj'm5-krom''e-t6r), n. See 
micrometer. 

wedge-photometer (wej'fo-tom^c-t6r), «. An 
instrument for inensuring the brightness of 
stars. It consi-^ts of a long wedge of neutral-tinted dark 
glass arranged to slide bcfoie the eyepiece of a telescope, 
luid provided with a gtadunted scale. The scale-reading, 
which corresi)onds to the thickness of the wedge at the 
point where the image of the st.ar becomes invisible, de- 
termines the star’s brightness. 

wedge-press (wcj'pi-c.s), n. A press for extract- 
ing oil from seeds, as liomp-seed, sunflower- 
seed, etc., by crnsbiiig. it haa perforateil iron cheek- 
plates, between wbicb tho seeds are placed in hair l>ag3, 
\v ilh blocks and wedges betw ecu the bags and the plates. 
A tiglitening-wedge is then driven in by a maul, ami the 
juice escapes through the perforations in the jdates, and 
is collected in a cistern below, 
wedge-shaped (wej ' sliapt), a. Having tlie 
sliapo of a wedge; wedged; eunoiform; cuno- 
ato : as, a wedge-slinned leaf ; the tccdgc-shnpcd 
tail of a bird : usually noting surfaces, without 
regard to solidity— Wedge-shaped Isobar, an Iso- 
bar hotiiiilliig a projecting area ol high pressure moving 
along hetweea two cyclones. 

wedge-shell (woj'shcl), ». A bivalve mollusk 
of tuo family Donneid.r. 

wedge-tailed (wej'tflld), a. Having tho tail 
wedged or cuneato: noting birds whoso tail- 
feathers aro regularly graduated in length to 
such an o.xteiit that tho tail when moderately 
spread appears to bo beveled oiT obliquely at 
tlie end from tho middle to tho outennost fea- 
ther on each side. It is a very common fomia- 
tiou. Seo cuts under Sjdicnocercus, Splicnitni, 
Tncliogtoisiis, and Wedge-tailed eagle, 

U roatlu. nutlax.id Aiistmlin. See cut under l/ronctiis . — 
Wedge-tailed pigeon or dove. Seo Spheiwccrciie (with 
cut). 

wedge-valve (wej'valv), «. A wcdge-sliapod 
valvo driven into its sent by a screw; used for 
closing water-mains, etc. 
wedge-wise (wej'wiz), adv. In tho manner of 
a wedge. 

wedging (wej'ing), «. 1. A method of joining 
timbers, in which the tenon is made just long 
enough to pass through the mortised piece, and 
a small wedge is driven into a saw-cut in tlio 
end of the tenon, with tho ellect of expanding 
it, and thus proventing its withdrawal. — 2. In 
kneading clay for fine modeling, tho process of 
cutting tho clay to pieces, as by menus of a 
strained wire, and then throwing tho severed 
pieces forcibly upon the mass, the object being 
to e.xpol tho air— Foxtail wedging. Sce/ozlail. 
wedging-crib (woj'ing-krib), «. In mining, in 
sliaft-smking in very watery ground, n curb or 
crib on which tho tubbing is placed. Itgcnernlly 
consintB of pieces of oak carefully eliaped and Joined to- 
pether. Between tlie exterior of this curb nnd the rock 
there Is left a space of a fow Inches in wldtli, xvidch Is 
made wnter-tlcht i>y tho most careful wedplng nnd tilo 
use of nfoss. Tlic ol)Ject of the whole arrangement of the 
wedpinp-enrh nnd tlie tiihhinp widcli rests upon it is jier- 
inanently to hold hack tho xvntcr xvliich would otherwise 
llnil its w ly info *iio sliaft and Imve to he raised to tlie 
surface by pumpiiip. In some iniidng districts tlie wedg- 
Inp-crib is made of cast-iron. 

Wedgwood scale. A scale used by tlie inven- 
tor in measuring bigli temperatures by his py- 
rometer: as, 10° Il'cdgwood. Tho zero corre- 
sponds to 1077° F. 

Wedgwood ware. Seo wore'-’. 
wedgy(wej'i), o. [< Wcrfr/cl -b -I/I.] Formed or 
adapted to use as a wedgo ; fitted for prying 
into or among. 

Fnsiied Ids wedffy snout far witlilii tlie straw snljja- 
cent. Landor. (Imp. Diet.) 

wedhoodt (wod'hud), «. [ME. wedhod; < wed 
+ -liood.j The state of marriage. 
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Save in here xvedhod 

That ys feyre to-fore God. 

.1/5. Cott. Claud. A. ii. f. 129. (Halliwell.) 

wedlock ('wed'lok), n. [< ME. wcdlac, wedlak, 
xocdlohe, wcdlailc, wedlock, matrimony, mar- 
riage, < AS. wcdlCic, pledge, < xocd, a pledge, + 
Idc, a gift, etc. : see wed and lakc^, lokc^. The 
compound wedlCic is supposed to mean ‘a gift 
given as a pledge,’ hence a gift given to a 
bride, but the second element is perhaps to be 
taken in tho sense of ‘ condition, state,’ being 
ult. nearly identical with the suffix in knowledge, 
etc.] 1. Marriage; matrimony; the married 
state; the vows and sacrament of marriage. 
Sometimes used attributively. 

Which that men clepeth spousail or u'cdlok. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 59. 

Y’ou would sooner commit your grave head to this knot 
than to the wedlock noose. B. Jonson, Epiccene, ii. 1. 

By holy crosses . . . she kneels and prays 

For happy wedlock liouis. Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 32. 

2f. A wife. 

Which of these Is thy wedlock, Menelaus? thy Helen, 
thy Lucrece ? B. Jonson, Poetaster, *iv. 1. 

To break wedlock, to commit adultery. Ezek. xvi. 38. 

Howe be it, she kept but euyll the sacrament of matri- 
monj’, but brake ber xvedloke. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. xxi. 

— S3T1. 1. Matrimony, Wedding, oic. marriage. 
wedlock (wed'lok), v. t. [< wcdlocJ:, )i.] To 

unite in marriage ; marry. 

Man tlms wcdlocked. Milton, Divorce, ii. 15. 

Wednesday (wenz'da), n. [< ME. IVcdncsda;/, 
TTodnesdei, fVednesdai, < AS. Wodnes dieg = D. 
Woensdag = led. Otliinsdagr = Sw. Dan. 0ns- 
deig (tor '‘Odensdag)-, lit. ‘'iVoden’s day’: AS. 
JVodnes, gen. of JVddcn = OS. Jlodan, ll'ddcn = 
OHG. Jrnoian, TVOion = loel. Othinn (>E. Odin), 
Woden; prob. lit. ‘the furious,’!, o., the mighty 
warrior, < AS. wod, otc., furious, raging, mad: 
SCO wood^.J Tho fourth day of the week; tho 
day next after Tuesday. Abbreviated li'.. Wed. 
See liicc/;!. — Pulver Wednesdayt. Same as JisAtTcd* 
nesiiay. 

wedsett, t’. t. [ME. wedsetten; < wed -b sefl. 
Cf. wadset.'] To pledge : same as wadset. 
wee! (wo), 11 . and a. [< ME. wc, in the phrase 
a attic wc, a little hit, a short way or space, 
appar. for a tittle wag. the form we being ap- 
par. a Scaud. form (leel. vegr, a way, '= Sw. 
rag = Dan. vet) of way: see wayl. Little and 
wee were aud are so constantly associated that 
they have become synonjunous, and tece has 
changed to an adjective. Cf. way-lit, equiv. to 
wee lit. E. wee cannot be connected with OHG. 
wcnac, G. wenig, little.] I. n. A hit. Speciflcally 

— (a) A sliort distance. 

Beliynd hir a litill m 
It [a stone] fell. 

Darhour, Bruce (E. E. T. S.), xvii. Crr. 
(h) A short space of time. 

0 hold your Iiand, you minister, 

Hold it a little tree. 

Sweet Il'ifftnm (Cliild’s Ballads, IV. 263). 

n. a. Small; little; tiny. [Colloq.] 

He hath but a little tree face, xvitli a little yellow beard. 

I Shak., M. W. of W., i. 4. 22. 

wee^t, 71. An ohsoloto form of woe. 
wee-*!, pron. An old spelling of wc. 
weehit (xvo'hit), n. Same as way-lit. 
weechelmt, n. An obsolete form of witcli-ctm. 
weed! (wed), n, [< ME. weed, wed, wcod, wied, 
a weed, < AS. wcod, wlod = OS. MD. wiod, D. 
wiede, a weed, = LG. woden, wocn, pi., tho green 
stalks and leaves of turnips, etc.] 1. Any one 
of those herhaceous plants which are useless 
nnd without special beauty, or especially wliich 
aro positively troublesome. Tlie application of this 
general term Is somewhat relative. Handsome but per- 
nicious plants, as the oxeye daisy, cone-flower, nnd the 
purple cow-wheat of Europe (Melampyrmn arvensc), aro 
weeds to the agriculturist, flowers to tlm esthetic. So also 
plants that aro cultivated for use or beauty, as grasses, 
hemp, carrot, parsnip, morning-glory, become weeds when 
they spring up where they are not wanted. The e.xotics of 
cool countries are sometimes weeds in the tropics. 

On fat londe and ful of donge foulest wedes gvoweth. 

' Piers Ploxvman (C), xiii. 224. 

An ill xceed grows apace. Beaxt. and P/., Coxcomb, iv. 3. 

2. A sorry, ■svortliless animal nnfit for the 
breetliiig of stock; especially, a loggy, looso- 
bodied horse ; a race-horse having tho ap- 
pearance but wanting tho other qualities of 
a thoroughbred. [Slang.] 

He bore the same relation to a man of fashion that a 
weed does to a “winner of the Derliy.” 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, ii. 

3. A cigar; witli tho definite article, tobacco. 
[Colloq.] 
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Sir Euftis puffed Ids oivn weed in solitude, strolling up 
and down the terrace. 

II, James, Jr., Harper’s jrae:., LXXVII. S8. 
Angola weed, an nrchil-pTant, Jtamxilina fur/uracea, 
crowing iuAngola, a district on tliewesteni coast of Africa. 
Asthma-weed, ifOtef in injlata, Indian tobacco.— Can- 
cer-weed, a name given to a wild sage, Salvia li/rata, 
to tlie rattlesnake-plantain, Goodtjera pxihescens, and to 
a species of rattlesnake-root, Prenantlies alia. [U. S.]— 
Consumptive’s-weed. See consumpiice.— Cross-weed, 
a plant of the cruciferous genus JJiplotaxis.^'Evn.etiC, 
French, guinea-hen weed. See the qualifying words. 
— Jamestown weedt. See jimson-wecd and «trntnoni- 
um. — Joy-weed, a plant of the genus Altcrnanthcra , — 
Phthlsls-weed, Aurfiti'^ia pahistris, watev-pmslane.— 
Salt-rheum weed. See snft-j7icK7n.— Soldier’s weed, 
Piper anpiistifolmm, matlco.— Turpentine-weed, the 
rosin-weed, jSi7p7tn»n fncinfatwm.— Yaw-weed. SeeJ/o- 
rinda, (See hasil-xveed, bindweed, InuJiop's-ivccd, breastweed, 
butlenveed, carpet-xveed, di/er's^xceed, Joqjyc-trrcd, 7;»np- 
xveed, knotxccecl, lake-wecd, licorice-xceed, tocoAveed, mat- 
xceed, Maxiriliixs-xveed, mermaid-xveed, milkxeccd, morass- 
xcced, mxtgiveed, neckweed, orciceed, trxmpctwccd, tumble- 
u'ced, xvinterweed, yellow-xvced.) 
weed^ (wed), v. [< j\IE. viceden, wcoden, < AS. 
xccodian^ weed, = D. xoieden = LG. luc- 

cn = G. dial, xvicten, weed: see x\)ced\ I. 
trans. 1. To free from weeds or noxious plants. 

There were also a few species of antique and hereditary 
flowers, in no very flourishing condition, hut scrupulously 
xveeded, Uaxvthornc, Seven Gables, vi. 

2. To take awa}*, as noxious plants; remove 
what is injurious, offensive, or unseemly; ex- 
tirpate. 

Each word thou hast spoke hath xveeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. Shak., Cor., iv. 6. lOS. 

We’ll join to xcceil them out. B, Jonson, Alchemist, v. 1. 

3. To free from anything hurtful or offensive. 

He xveeded the Kingdom of such as were devoted to Elai- 

ana. Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 47. 

11. iiitrans. To root up anti remove weeds, or 
anjd,Wng resemlilmg weeds. 

The! coruen here copes find cotirtepies hem mode, 

And ■wenten ns tvorknieu to ttxdeii and mowcu; 

A1 for drede of here detli, suohe dyntes jaf Ifiinger. 

Piers Plowman (C), is. 160. 
There are also in the plains and rich low grounds ot tho 
freshes, abundance of hops, whiehyicld theirproduetwith. 
out any labor ot tho husbandman, in weeding, billing, or 
poling. Beeerley, Hist. Virginia, iv. *,[ 1". 

weedif. A reduced form of weeded, past par- 
tiolplo of weciV-, 

weed^ (ived), n. [< ME. leede, wiede, < AS. wiede, 
nout., wied, f., a garment, = OS. wadi = OPrics. 
wedc, wed = MD. wade, waede, a garment, = 
OHO. LIHG. wdt, olotliing, aoooutremonts, ar- 
mor, G. ohs. Wilt (cf. G. leinwand, linen cloth, 
canvas, with interloping n, hy false analogy 
with (/ewand, garment, < OHG. MHG. Uiiwdt = 
AS. iiiiWied) = loel. vath, a piece of stuff or 
eloth, also a garment (see wadt, wadmal)’, cf. 
Goth, jja-widan (pret. gawatit), hind together | 
Zend V vadit, clothe.] A garment of any sort, 
especially an outer garment; hence, garments 
in general, especially the whole costume worn 
at any one timo: now commonly in the plural, 
and chiefly in the ijhrase widows’ weeds. See 
widows. 

He spendetli, jousteth, mshetli f esteyiiyiigcs ; 

He gevelii frciy ofte and clinungeth wede. 

Chancer, Trollus, iii. 1V19. 
Tiie gi'et dispitc wliich in iiert lie lind 
Off Fremont, tliat in inonkes irede rvas ciadc. 

Mom. of Parlcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3410. 

O sir, know that vnder simple weeds 
Tlie gods liane maskt. 

Greene, Orlando Fnrioso (ed. Grosart), 1. 1130. 
weed^ (ived), n. [Se. also weid; origin ohseuro.] 

1. A general name for any sudden illness from 
cold or relapse, usually accompanied hy fehrilo 
symptoms, taken hy women after ooniinoment 
or during nursing, especially raillt-fover or 
inflammation of the hreast. [Scotch.] — S. 
Ljmiphnngitis in tho horse, eharaeterized hy 
fever and temporary swelling of tho limhs. It 
appears nsually after a period of inactivity! 

"Weed'f (wed), «. [Perhaps a dial.var. of wciglifl-.^ 
A heai-y weight. HaUhcell. [Prov. Eng.] 
weeded (we'ded), a. [< weedX + Over- 

grown with weeds. [Bare.] 

Weeded and worn the ancient tliatcli 
Upon tlie lonely moated grange. 

Pennyson, ^lariana. 

weeder (we'dfir), n. [< ME. medare, a weeding- 
iiook; < ioecffi 4- -o'l.] 1. One who weeds, or 
frees from anything noxious. 

A weeder-oal of his proud adversaries. 

Shak., Eich. HI., i. S. 123. 

These wceders thereby proenring some wages of the hus- 
bandmen to their owners. Purchas, riigrima^o, p. 437. 

2. In iigri., any form of hand- or horse-tool 
for uprooting or destroying weeds. Ilie name is 
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given especially to one of a class of small hand-tools hav- 
ing a series of bent teeth, a sharp steel bow set trans- 
versely, or a modified hoe-blade, etc-, the object of all 
being to cutoff the weeds below the suiface, or to diag 
them up hy the roots. 

weeder-clips (we'der-Mips), n. fd. IVeediug- 
shears. Burns. [Seoten.] 
weedery (we'der-i), n. [< weedt -f -cry.] 1. 
Weeds coUeotively. [Rare.] 

The weedery wliich through 
The interstices of those neglected courts 
■Unchecked had flourished long, and seeded there, 

IVas trampled then and bruised beneath the feet, 

Southey. 

2. A place full of weeds. Ttiip. Diet. [Rare.] 
weed-grown (wed'gron), a. Overgrown with 
weeds. 

weed-hook (wed'liuk), n. [z= Sc. wccdocl:; < 
ME. wcodhool', wicdhoc, wedhoe, < AS. wcddlioc, 
< wedd, weed, -I- hoc, hook.] 1. A hook used 
for cutting away or extirpating weeds. Tusser, 
Hushandry. — 2. An attachment to n plow for 
hending tho weeds over in front of the share 
so that they may he covered hy tho inverted 
sod. 

weediness (■we'di-nes), «. A weedy cliaraeter 
or state : as, a garden remarkahle for its weedi- 

51 CSC. 

weeding (we'ding), n. [< ME. wedynge; verbal 
n. of wcciO-, 5),] The act or process of removing 
weeds from ground. 

weeding-chisel (we'ding-chiz‘'cl), ti. A tool 
with a divided ehisol-pointfor cutting the roots 
of large woods honoath the ground, 
weeding-forceps (we'cling-f6r*'seps), ii. sing. 
and pi. An instrument for pulling np some 
sorts of plants in weeding, as thistles, 
weeding-fork (wo'ding-fork), ti. A strong 
throo-pronged fork with flat tines, used for 
clearing ground of weeds, 
weeding-hook (we'ding-lmk), 5i. [< ME. we~ 
dyngc-liookc; < weeding + liool:.] Same as wced- 
hooh, 1. 

The last pitrgntory-flrc which Goil uses, to hiini tho 
thistles, . . . when the gentle influence of a smi-bemn 
wilt not wither them, nor tho wceiliny-hool.- of n short 
uftlletion cut them out. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (eel. 1635), I. 629. 

weeding-iron (wo'dlng-FOm), v. Same as 

wceding-forl;. 

weeding-pincers {we'dmg-pin"'s6rz), n. sing. 
and pi. Same ns weeding-foreeps. 
weeding-rim (we'ding-rim), 5). [Spoiled er- 
roneously weeding-rhim ; < weeding + E. dial. 
rim, remove, var. of ream": sec ream-.'] An 
implement somewhat like tho frame of n wheel- 
harrow, used for tearing np weeds on summer 
fallows, otc. [Local, Eng.] 
weeding-shears (wo'ding-sherz), n. sing, and 
p/. Sliears tisod for cutting weeds, 
weeding-tongs (we'ding-tongz), n. sing, and 
pi. Same ns weeding-forceps. 
weeding-tool (wo'ding-tol), ii. An imple- 
ment for pulling up, digging np, or cutting 
weeds. 

weedless (wdd'les), a. [< weedt -f -less.] Free 
from weeds or noxious matter. 

Wccdlcss paradises. Donne, Anatomy ot the Worhl, i. 
weedy! (wo'di), fl. [<5ccc(7! + -y!.] 1. Having 
the character of a weed; weed-liko. 

Some of them arc clever in away; rooleil fools hy na- 
ture, who hear a weedy little blossom of wit, ami suppose 
themselves to flower all over, like liiotloileiulroiis in the 
season, D. C. Jf array. Weaker Vessel, xiv. 

2. Consisting of weeds. 

Her weedy trophies ami herself 
Fell in the weeping brook. 

Shak., Hainlct, iv, 7. 175. 
Nettles, kix, and Ml the medy nation. 

G. Fletcher, Clnist’s Xriumph over Death. 

3. Abounding with weeds. Irving. 

When the grain Is weedy, ^yc must reap high. 

S. Judd, Hargarot, ii. 8. 

4. Hot of good blood; not of good strength 
or mottle; scraggy; hence, worthless, as for 
breeding or racing’purposes: as, a icceriy horse. 
[Slang.] 

Along ihc ntldille of tlie street tlic main business avus 
liorsc-dejiling, and a gypsy hostler would trot out a suc- 
cession of the speediest old screws that ever kept out of 
the kennels. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 025. 

weedy2 (^Y6'tli), a, [< xceccl^ + -y^.] Cltid in 
■weeds, or widows’ mourning, [Rare.] 

She was as xveedif as in the early days of her mourning. 

Dickens. 

A xvccdij woman came sweeping up to us. 

LongfcUoiv, Journal, Oct. 10, 1848. 

weef (wef), 'iu [Prob, a dial. var. of woofS] A 
flexible tough sapling, or a split sapling, adapt- 
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ed for interweaving with others, as in the mau- 
nfaeture of crates. [Prov. En^] 
week! (wek), it. [Early mod. E. also wehc ; < 
MB. weVe, wike, wukc, woke, wotike (pi. wikon, 
woken, wikes, wakes, wokes), a week, period of 
seven days, < AS. wice, wicii, wiicc, inicii = OS. 
wika = (iPries. wike = MD. wcke, D. week — 
MLG. iccke, LG. weke, wek, week =: OHG. wehita, 
also wolilta (> Finnish wiika), MHG. woelic. 
wuchc, G. ti-oc7ic, week, =Ieel. i'(7.-fl = Sw. veeka 
= Han. age (for '*vugc), a week, = Goth, wiko, 
found in the phrase wikon knnjis seinis, tr. Gr. h 
Tf; Tofci ti^rifiepinQ airov, L. in ordine vicis sii.T, 
‘in the order of his course,’ Lnko i.S, hiitproh. 
to he taken, in the Goth., as ‘in the week orperiod 
of his coni'se,’ icikon appearing to mean ‘suc- 
cession,’ ‘change,’ hence ‘recurrent period,’ 
and to ho allied to leel. vV.ja, tui-n, return, etc. : 
see weak. The collocation of the Goth, wikon 
and the L. vicis in this passage, and the resem- 
blance of form, have given rise to the notion 
that the Tent, word is boirowed from the L.; 
hut the L. word equiv. to wikon is ordine, and 
there is no evidence that L. *rir, ricis was ever 
used in tho sense ‘ week.’] 1 . A period of seven 
days, of which the daj’s are numbered or named 
in like succession in every period — in English, 
Sunday (or first day, etc.), Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday (or 
seventh dnj’); hence, a period of seven days. 
The week is not dependent upon any other period, ns a 
subdivision of that period, but cuts across the division- 
lines of month and year alike with its never-ending repe- 
tition. In generalJcNvish and Christian belief, itis founded 
on the creation of the worhl in six days (according to the 
account in Genesis), with a succeeding seventh day of rest, 
specially commemorated by the Jewish rest-day, or Sab- 
bath, our S.aturday. It has also been conjectured to repre- 
sent a fourth of ihc lunar month of about 2S days; hut no 
people is known ns having made and maintained such a 
subdivision of the month. As a period and division of 
time, its use is limited to Jews anil Cbristians (including 
also in some measure the Slohammedajis, by derivation 
from these); biitthc week-day names and their succession 
arc found more widely, and arc of a wholly different origin ; 
they rest upon an astrological principle, which assigns 
each day in succession to one of the planets as regent ; and 
they further involve a division of the day into 24 hours. 
If the planets are arranged in the order of their distance 
from us as held by the ancients— namely, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon,— then, if the llrst hour 
of a day is allotted to Saturn, and each following hour to 
the next planet, the 25th hour, or the first of the next clay, 
will fall to the Sun, the 40th, or the first of the following 
dnj’, to thcMoon, nndsotoiMars, !Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
in succession ; and, e.ach planet being reckoned ns regent 
of the wliolc day of wliosc first hour it isregent, the days 
arc Sun’s day, Moon’s day, Mars’ day, and so on to Satuin’s 
day, wljcre the same succession is taken up anew. These 
names were unknou n to, or at least never used hy, the 
Jews, nor do they appear in classical Greek, nor do tho 
Jlolmnimedans employ them ; but they passed from Ho- 
man use to European, and not only in their Xatln forms, 
but also ns translated into Germanic languages, the names 
of Germanic divinities being, by a rude idontifleatiou, sub- 
stituted in tliem for those of the Homan, as Mars, etc., 
without any regard to the planets (see the names Tuesday, 
etc.); and they are found also in India, nhich doubtless re- 
ceived them, with the rest of its astronomy and astrology, 
from Greece and Home. Tho Indian days are coincident 
with our days of the same name — that is, it is Sun’s day 
tliere wjicn it is our Sunday, and so on. Eut there is no 
other than an astrological significance belonging to the 
names there ; a week as a division of time is wholly uii- 
kiiow’U to botli ancient and modern India. In law, xceek is 
sometimes construed to mean anyperiod of seven full days, 
and sometimes to mean such a period beginning with the 
beginningof aSimday. Thus, nreqnhcmeiit of “aweek’s 
notice" m.ay be satisfied by the lapse of any seven con- 
secutive days, but a publication of a notice "once in each 
week for three weeks before the sale” is lieUl to contem- 
plate three weeks reckoned as from Sunday to Sunday, not 
merely 21 days before the sale. Abbreviated xv., xvk. 

By twyne the Cytee of Darke and theCytee of Rnpliane 
ys aRyvere, that men clepenSabatorye. For on the Satur- 
day hytrenneth faste ; and alle theli'oo/ic dies liyt stond- 
cth stylle, and renneth nouzt orlytcl. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 125. 

I shal namore come liero this xvyJce. 

Cbaxiccr, Troilus, ii. 430, 

Hor can I go much to country-houses for ihc same rea- 
son. Say wdiat they will, ladies do not like you to smoke 
in their bed-rooms; their silly little noses scent out the 
odour upon the chintz, xveeks after you have left them. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions. 

2. The sixivorking-clays of the veek ; the week 
mimis Sundaj’ : as, to ho paid so much a week. 

V’hy such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 

Does not divide the Sunday from tbc xveek. 

S’/mA-., Hamlet, i. 1. 70. 

A prophetic week, in Senp., a ■week of years, or seven 
years.— A warp of weeks. See xvaxp.^A week of 
Sundays, seven Sundays; hence, seven weeks, and, more 
loosely, a long time. IColloq.l— Chaste week, Cleans- 
ing week. See c/<crsfe.— Easter, Exhortation, Expec- 
tation week. See tlie qualifying words. — Grass week, 
Rogation week. i)Oifrm?,rop. Antiq. (1777),p. 270.— Great 
Week, in ancient times and still in the Greek Clmrch, 
llolyWeck. The Gieek Church has retained from early 
usage the epithet great (or holy and great) not only for 
this week, hut for tlie several days in it, as Great Ufondaij, 
etc., Good Friday having also other special names. Gx'eat 
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Sahhath or Great Saturdap lias been a name for Easter 
cvc smcc ver>’ early times in both East and West. — Holy 
Week. In the ecclesiastical year, the week Immediately 
nrcceclinc Easter Sunday: sometimes also called Pamon 
llVeA'.— Miserere week. See mwererc.— New week. 
Seetifn’.— Parson’fl week. See Tiar^on.—Passlon Week. 
See Procession week, Rogation week. See 

ro7'7riVoj. — The feast of weeks, a Jewish festival lasting 
Mven wei-ks — tliat is, a “week of weeks” after the Pass- 
over. It corrc‘>ponds to Pentecost or Whitsuntide. See 
j‘riifero^t, 1.— This (that) day week. See dayi. 

Thi» ilnii-xrci’k you will be alone. 

Charlotte Lronti-', Shirley, xxvl. 
Week about. ?><‘cahfu' — Week’s day, that day of last 
wf i: or of in*xt week I'hich correspoiuls to tlic present 
day. 

I nK'>.c If C,(\ 1 plcnse to bo at Salisburie the tr^lcsdnie 
."t nulit 1" foi*‘ rr"*t<Td!ile ; where for divers respectes I 
wouM elai’he 5p nkt ynn. 

Darr-ll Pai - r. d’ Hall, Society in Eliz ib-j than Acre). 

week'-’f, Aii obsolete form of v'lrh^. 

week-' V. [Sc. also tfc/A', \rid:; a vav. of 

’'’J.vi.J A corner: an angle: as, tlio weeks of 
the iijciitb or the eye. 

Th» nu-n of tlie «orld say we will Fell the truth ; wc 
will lit them l:»*n that we will hing by the of the 
mouth for the least point of truth. 

M. Jlnicc, Soul-Confirmation, p. 18. (Jamieson.) 

week-day (wek'da), u. [E, dial, wcchjday; < 
ME. ^icrkcday, < AS. wicdfcf/, wuedwy = Iccl. 
rikndofir; as week^ + 'Any daj’ of the 

week except Sunday: often used adjectivel^'. 

She loties Preachinjr better then Praying, and of Preach- 
ers Leetm cis, and thinker tho irc^’A'c-dniyes Exercise farre 
TiMire edifying then the Sundaies. 

r<p. Pari/, Miero-cosmographie, A Shee precise UiTocrite. 
One solid dish his week-day meal .affords, 

An added pudding solemnised the Lord's. 

Pnye, iforal Essays, iii. 1145. 

T'or dinner — which on aweekday is hardly ever eaten at 
tlui cnsternionger's aho<le — they huy ‘Mjlock ornament's," 
as they call the small, dark-coloured pieces of meat ev* 
posed on the cl.eap hutehers' blocks or counters. 

llayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 02. 

weekly (wfk'li), a. and n. [< wcclA + -/.i/l.] 

I. II. 1. Of, pertaining to, or lasting for arveek; 
rcokonod Ijytlio rveek; produced or performed 
})etweon one Sniiday and the next: as, wccl;hj 
work. — 2. Coming, happening, ordonooucoa 
week: ns, a icrd-li/ payment; a wccl;hj paper; a 
ivcMy aliowanco; the wccldy sailings of steam- 
ers ; a ii'cikhj mail. 

When yonder broken arcli was whole, 

”J was ilwrc w.as dealt the tvecldy dole. 

Scottj Rokehy, vi. 1. 

II. n.: pi. ircchlics (-liz). A periodical, as a 
newspaper, appearing once a week. 

weekly (wuk'li), uilv. [< wcclchj, «.] Once a 
week; at intervals of seven days: as, a paper 
puhlislicd u'ccl.'h/; wages paid wceldij. 

week-work (wok'wirk), «. In oUl Any. vsoge, 
the distinctive service of a serf or tdllein, being 
:i specified number of days, usually three, in 
cacli week. 

weert (wel), ii. [E. dial, also wcil, wicl, also 
n-alc; < HE. wccl, icelc, wcl, < AS. wicl = MD. 
wad, a whirlpool, = MLG. wd, a pool.] A 
whirlpool. 

weel- (wCd), II. [Also weal; ef. willi/, a willow 
basket, < willi/, a var. of willow : see willow'i.^ 

1. A kind of trap or snare for fish. [Obsolete 
or provincial.] 

rishine is o kind of hunting: by svatcr, be it with nets, 
nrdcs, baits, .nnaling. Jlurton, Anat. of Mel., p. 310. 

Ding:, bnoi t. tells ns that itsvas a sayinp of Socrates tliat 
younp liatebcdcrs desirous of marriage svere like to tlslies 
svbo play about tbe irrete, and gladly avould get in, svben 
on tbe contrary tbey that .are svitliin strive bow they should 
get out. ileyicaod, Anna and Pbillis (Works, ed. 

[Pearson, 1874, VI. 310). 

In our river Isbnla cel-pontswere cangbtns well as cm. 
clans and crawllsb : tbe last tumbled of thenisclvcs in tbe 
nvr/s set for tbem, or into ordinary baskets. 

Harper's Hap., LXXVIII. 379. 

2. In her., a bearing representing a kind of eel- 
pot or fisb-pot, composed of strips or slats with 
open spaces between. Soraotiraes tho number 
of these slats is mentioned in the blazon. 

weel^ (wel), cidv. and a. A Scotch foirn of 
well-. 

weem (wem), ». [Cf. Gael.itnm/m, aeave.] An 
earlh-lionso ; an artificial cave or subterranean 
building. [Scotch.] 

weent (wen), «. [< ME. wciio, wen, < AS. wen, 
f., ireiia. m., hope, weening, expectation, = OS. 
wiiii = OFries. wvii, hope, = D. waan, opinion, 
conjecture, = OHG. MHG. wdii, G. wahii, illu- 
sion, false hope, = leel. van, expectation, = 
Goth, n'ciis, expectation; from the root of win : 
see trill.] Doubt; conjecture. 

I wol ben here, withouten any irenc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1593. 


Forlyf and delli, wltlionten Irene, 

Is in his hatule. Itom. ojf the PiOse, 1. 450C. 

ween (wen), r. [< ME. ircHCli, < AS. wainn (pret. 
U'C)idCf\}i>, wende, icente)f hope, expect, imagine, 
= OS. tedttian = OFries. wciia = D. waneUf think, 
fancy, r= LO. wauen, fancy, = OHG. teduan, icdn- 
iwin, MUG. iCtTfien, G. wdhncn =: Icel. iv/wn, hope 
(cf. Sw. ruHta =Dan. rcnftf), = Goth, icynjan, ex- 
])eet j from the noun.] To be of opinion ; have 
the notion; think; imagine; suppose. ^Ar- 
chaic.] 

Anil whan thei wil fighle, thei wlllc scliokken hem to 
gidre in aplomp, tliat,zif there he 20000 men, men 'challe 
not irenen that there be scant 10000. 

Mandecille, Tiavels, \\ 252. 
Ihit irewely I icende, as In this cas, 

N.iiigiit have agllt, ne dooii to love trispas. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 402. 

Prospcritic . . . may he discontinued bj' moe waies 
than you would afore haue went. 

Sir T. More, Ciimforl against Tribulation (1573), fol. 34. 

Earle Robert would ncedes set forward, weening to get 
all tlic glorj' to himselfe before the coinming of the hoste. 

IlahlutjVs Voyages, II, 35. 

Ye ween to hear a melting tale 

Of two true lovers in a dale. 

Scott, L. of L. M., ii. 20. 

Thonrii never a dream the roses sept 
Of fvience or love's compliment, 

I ween they smelt as sweet. 

Mrs. Browning, Deserted Garden. 

weenong-tree (wo'nong-tro), n. See Tetra- 
mcles, 

weepi (wep), i». ; pret. and pp. wepij ppr. weejy- 
wg. [< !ME. wepen, wcopen (pret. weep, wep, 
weop, tciejt, wip, pi. wepen, wepe, wopen, later 
wepte), weep, wail, shed tears, < AS. wepan 
(pret. iceop), cry aloud, wail, = OS. wdpian, cry 
aloud, = OFries. wcjya = OHG. witofan, wuojjan 
(pret. whf), MHG. wxtofen, wuefen = Icel. (cpa 
(pret. cepta), cry, shout, = Goth, wojyan (pret. 
wdjyUJa), cry out, weep; from a noun, AS. xcOj), 
clamor, outcry, s= OS. wop =s OHG. who/, xvuaf, 
outcry, lament, = Iccl. dp, a shout; cf. Russ. 
vopitc, sob, wail, lament. Not connected with 
E. whoop, which is prop. hoopJ] I, inirans. 1. 
To express sorrow, grief, or anguish by outcry ; 
wail; lament; in move modem usage, to shed 
tears. 

Thei of the Contrec .seyn that Adam ami Eve wepten 
upon that Mount an 100 Zeer, whan thei weren dryven 
out of Taradys. MandevUlc, Travels, p. 109. 

In al this world thcr nis so cruwcl herte . . . 

That nolde have wopen for hire peynes sinerte; 

So tenderly she wepte both eve and inorwc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v, 724, 

To whom he sayile, ^'Wepc yc not vpon me, ye dough* 
ters of Jlierusalem, but wepe yc vpon your self and vpon 
your children.” Sir It. Guylforde, Pylgrymnge, p. 2S. 

They all xcepi sore, and fell on rani’s neck, and kissed 
him. Acts x.x. 37. 

Then they for sudden joy did weep. 

Shak., Lear, i. 4. 191 (soHg). 

Tlie Indian elephant is known somclinics to xveep. 

Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 1C7. 

2. To drop or flow as tears. 

The blood weeps from my heart. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 58. 

3. To let fall drops; drop water; drip; hence, 
to rain. 

When heaven doth weep, doth not the earll) o’ci flow ? 

Shak., Tit. And., iii. 1. 222. 

4. To give out moisture; be very damp. 


n. irans. 1. To lament; bewail; bemoan. 
Pensive she Fat, revolving fates to come, 

And wept her godlike son's approaching doom. 

PoprC, Iliad, xxiv. 114. 

Nor Is It 

Wiser to xcerp a tnic occasion lost. 

Rut trim onr sails, and let old bygones he. 

Tcnni/son, Princess, iv. 

To his obsequies. Drydcn, JEncid, Ix. C4S. 

2. To shod or lot fall drop by drop, ns tears; 
give out in drops. 

Silhen thou liast wepen [var. tronrn] many a dropc. 

Chaucer, TiolhH, i. Oil, 

Sir Gawein that thcr-of haddc gretc pito hit tokc vlth 
gladde chere and myri, and tcrpfc right tcndirly water 
with his iyeii vndir his hclme. . _ 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 477. 

Weep your tears 

Into the channel. Shak., J. C., i. 1. 63. 

Groves whose rich trees xcept odorous gums and halm. 

Milton, V. L., iv. 248. 

3. To spend or consume in weeping; exhaust 
in tears: usually followed by away, out, or tho 
like. 

Weep my life away. Tennyson, Jlcrlin and Vivien. 

I could xccep 

ily spirit from mine eyes. Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 99. 
To weep miUstonest. See mi7?«fonc. 

■weept (wep), n. [< ^lE. \ccpc, wep, a later form, 
after tho verb, of wop, < AS. wop, clamor, cry: 
see trecpi, r.] If. Weeping; a fit of weeping. 

She began to hreste a wepe anon. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 408, 
^Yid rewoli lote, and sorwc, and wep. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 232S. 

2. Exudation ; sweat, as of a gum-tree ; a leak, 
as in the joint of a pipe. [Obsolete, colloq., or 
trade use.] 

weep-f, 11 ’ [Imitative.] Same as pcircep for 
pewii. Also wype, wij)C. 
weepablet (we'pa-bl), a. [Early mod. E. trcpc- 
ahlc; < weejA + -nZ>?(?.] Exciting or moving to 
tears; lamentable; grievous. JSp. Pccock: 
weeper (we'p^r), Ji. [< trccpi + -cri.] 1. One 
who weeps; onew’ho sheds tears ; specifically, 
a hired mourner at a funeral. 

If you have served God in a holy life, send auay tho 
women and the xceepers; tell them it is ns innch intern* 
perance to weep too much as to laugh too much. 

Jcr. T'aylor, Holy Living, Ii. 0. 
Laughing is easy, hut the wonder lies 
What store of brine supplied the weeper's eyes. 

Drydcn, tr. of Juvenal s Satires, x. 40. 

2, Something worn conventionally as a badge 
of mourning, (a) A strip of white linen or muslin 
worn on the end of tho sleeve like a culf. Tlie term is 
also used for llie band of crape worn as a mark of mourn- 
ing. 

Our . , . mourners clap bits of muslin on their sleeves, 
and these are called weepers. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the V orld, xcvi. 

There was not a widow in all the country who went to 
such an expense for black bombazine. She had her 
beautiful hair confined in crimped caps, and lier xveepers 
came over her elbows. Thackeray, Bluebeard’s Ghost, 
(f/) A long hatband, like a scarf, of empe or other black 
stuff, worn by men at a funeral. 

It is a funereal street, Old Parr Street, certainly ; the 
carriages which drive there ought to have feathers on the 
roof, and the butlers wlio open tlic doors sliould wear 
weepers. Thackeray, Philip, ii. 

(c) The long black crape veil worn by a widow in her 
weeds. 


Cl ayes xcepe 

Uncertainly, whoos teres belli right sw'etc. 

Palladins, Husboiidric (E. E. T, S.), p. 173. 

It is a delicious place for prospect and ye thicketts, hut 
tlie soile cold and weeping clay. 

Eeclyn, Diary, Feb. 17, 1C62. 
5. To have drooping branches; bo pendent; 
droop: as, a, weeping iree*, tho wccj)?‘w/ 7 v’illow. 
— To weep Irish, to express or affect syiupatlictic gi ief 
by wailing and shedding tears; keen. 

Surely the Egj-ptians did not xrccp-Irish with faigned 
and mercenarj’ tears. 

Fuller, risg.ah Sight, IT. xii, 15. (Dames.) 
Weeping ash, the yaricty jtendida of the European ash, 
Fraxinus excelsior, h.iving tire bi'anches arching down- 
ward instead of upward. — Weeping birch, a variety of 
the white birch, Betula alba, of a xveeping habit, common 
in Europe, and ofun cultivated for ornament. Its shoots 
when young are quite smoolti, but when mature are of a 
bright chestnut-browTi, covered witli little white warts. — 
Weeping eczema, eczema attended with considerable 
exudation : moist eczema. — Weeping grass, a glass, Mi- 
croleena (Ehrharta) siipoides, of Australia and New Zea- 
land, so called doubtless from the form of its panicle. It 
is a perennial grass, keeping green through the year, and 
valued for grazing. Mueller, Select Extra-trop. Plants. 
— Weeping oak. See oak. — Weeping pipe, a small 
pipe connected with a tank or water-closet supply-pipe, 
and designed to allow a little xvatcr to escape at inter- 
vals so as to preserve the seal in traps. — Weeping pop- 
lar. See poi>far.— Weeping rock, a porous rock from 
which water oozes.— Weeping sinew, a gathering of fluid 
in the synovial sheath of a tendon ; ganglion.— Weeping 
willow. See m'/fotri. 


Most thankful I shall be to see you with a couple o’ 
pounds’ w’orth less of crape. ... If anybody was to marry 
me flatteiing himself I should wear these hijeons weepers 
two years for him, he’d be deceived by liis own vanity, 
that’s all. George Eliot, Jliddlemarcli, Ixxx. 

3. Anything resembling a weeper in senses 
1 and 2 in shape or use. 

Tlie firs were hung with xceepers of black-green moss. 

B. Taylor, Northern 'Travel, p. 169. 

The eyes with which it[the aqueduct tunnel] weeps are 
rightly called weepers, being small rectangular openings 
in the side xvalls, through which all the water collected 
and collecting on the outside of the masonry pours into 
the inside. Feiv York Tribune, Februarj' 2, 1890. 

4. The South American capuchin monkey, 
Cohns capucinus. 

weepfult(wep'ful),fl. + -/«/.] Full 

of weeping; mournful. IVydif. 

weeping (we'ping), n. [< ME. wepinge, wepynge; 
verbal n. of weep"^, t?.] Wailing; lamentation ; 
shedding of tears. 

With myche xccpxjng & woo tlies wordes ho said. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8489. 

There shall be weeping and gnasliing of teetli. 

Mat. viii. 12. 

weeping-cross (we'ping-kros), n. A cross, of- 
ten of stone, erected on or by the side of a high- 
way, at wbieb penitential devotions were per- 
formed. 



weeping-cross 

One is a kind of weeping-cross, Jack, 

A gentle purgatory. 

Fletcher and Shirley , Night-Walker, 1 . 1. 


For here I mourn for your, our publike losse. 

And doe my pennance at the weeping-crosse. 

Wither, Prince Henry's Obsequies. 

To return or come home by weeping-crosst, to suffer 
defeat in some adventure; meet with repulse or failure ; 
hence, to repent of liaving taken a certain course or en- 
gaged in a certain undertaking. 

Tlie judgement stands, onely this verdit too : 

Had you before the law foreseen the losse, 

You had not now come home by wccjiing-crossc. 
ITeyu'Ood, If you Know not me (Works, ed. 1874, 1. 2G7). 

But the time will come when, comming hmne by Weep- 
ing-Crosse, thou shalt confesse tJiat it was better to be at 
home. Huphues and his England. 

weepingly (we'ping-li), adv. [< weeping + 

With weeping ; in tears. 

She took her son into her arms weepingly laughing. 

Sir H. IPotton, Kcliquiro. 


weeping-ripet (we 'ping-rip), a. Ready to weep. 

The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 274. 

weeping-spring (we'piug-spring), n. A spring 
that very slowly disehargos vrator. 
weeping-widow (we'ping-wid'6), The 
guinea-hon flower, FritilUiria ilelcagris. Frit- 
ten and SoUand. [Prov. Eng.] 
weeplyf (wep'li), a. [< ME. wepii; < weep + 
-/yi.] Weeping; te.arfnl. 

I . . . markede my wepU compleynte with oilicc of 
poyiitel. Chaucer^ Boethius, i. prose 1. 

weepy (we'pi), a. [< weep + -yl.] Moist; 
springy; exuding moisture; oozy; soepy: as, 
weepy clay ; weepy stone. [Prov. Eng.] 
weerisht,'o. Same as wenrisli. 
weesandt, n. An old spoiling of wcasand. 
weese-allen (wes'aP'en), n. The jiiger or skua- 
gull. Seo dirty-alien" Also wcasc-allan, weesc- 
ailan, wccsc-aulin. 

weeselt, n. An old spoiling of weasel. 
weetlf, p. An obsolete form of xoiO. 
weetl (wet), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of wifi. 

weet^ (wet), )!., a., and r. A dialectal form of 
wet. 

weet3 (wet), a. A dialectal form of wight-. 
weet^ (wet), II. [Imitative.] The peetweot, or 
ooinmon sandpiper. Seo Tringoidcs.-vreet-ms- 
feet, an imitative name for tlie common qnail, Colurnix 
coinmitnin (or dactylhonans). [I'rov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
weetii (wet), v. i. [See weeti, «.] To cry ns a 
woet or peetweot. 

A sand-piper glided wret weetiny along the sliorc. 

S. Judd, JIargaret, i. 2. 

weet-bird (wet'berd), !i. l<wccl-^ + hirdh. Cf. 
jicetwect.] The wryneck, fy/ix lorgniUa : from 
its cry. See cut under wrgncch. 
weetihgt, weetinglyt. See witting, wittingly. 
weetlesst, a. An obsolete form of witless. 
weetweet (wet'wet), n. Same as weel*. 
weeverif, Same as weaver-bird. Latham, 
1782. 

weever" (we'ver), n. [Formerly spelled wearer, 
and appar. a particular use of weaver^. Zo- 
ologists now couneot it with the L. specific 
name vipera, as if weever were a var. of the obs. 
wiver.'] Either one of two British fishes of tho 
genus Trachinns, the greater, T. draco, 10 or 12 
inches long, and the lesser, T. ripera, of half 
this leugtli; hence, any member of tlie Tra- 
chinidre (which see). Tlicse fishes have sliarp dorsal 
and opercular spines, rvith ivliich they may inlllct a pain- 
fill and serious rvonnil wlien incautionsly liandlcd. It 
does not appear tliat tlie spines convey a specifle poison, 
hut tliey are smeared n ith a slime rvliicli causes tlie pnne- 
turo they inflict to fester, like tlie similar wound from the 
tail-spine of tlie sting-ray. .See cut iiiiiier Trachimts. 
weever-flsb (we'v6r-fish), v. Sameasweerer-. 
weevil (we'vl), n. [Early mod. E. also wcavil, 
wcarel, wircl; < ME. wcrel, wivel, weryi, wyrcl, 
< AS. wifcl, in an early gloss wibil, a beetle 
(cf. wibba in scxrn-wibba, dung-beetle), = OS. 
wivii = MEG. wcvri = D. wcrel = OHG. wibil, 
wibcl, MHG. wibd, G. wicbcl, wibcl, a weevil, = 
Icel. yfiil (in comp, tord-yfdl, dung-beetle).] 1. 
A snout-beetle; any coleopterous insect of 
the section Fhynchophnra (which seo). Tlie 
term is more properly restricted to tlie Imig-snontcd 
forms of tlio family Cnrcidionidfc, but is also extended 
' (beyond tlie iffii/itc/iopfioro) to tlie family JJnic/iitf/r. Tlie 
weevils are almost exclusively plant-feeders ; most of them 
live 111 nuts, grains, the stems of plants, rolled-iip leaves, 
catkins, or fruit, M idle otiiers are leaf-miners, and a few 
live ill gall-like excrescences on tlie stems or roots of plants. 
Brachytarsits contains the only carnivorous forms, and 
those aio said to live on hark-Iicc. Some fonns arc siih- 
aqnatic, as tlie water-weevil, lAswrhoptrun kiinplex. See 
plirases following, and cuts under Anthmwmun, Balani- 
nus, heanaveeuil, Bruchus, Calandra, clover-weevil, Cono- 
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trachelus, diamond-beetle, Epiewrus, pea-weevil, Pissodes, 
plum-youyer, Rhynehapbara, and seed-weevil. 

The wheat which is not turned is eaten witli wittels. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hcllowes, 1577), p. 94. 

About tills timo it chanced a pretty secret to be dis- 
eouered to presernc their come from the fly, or weaucll, 
wliich did in a manner as iiiucli hurt as tlie rats. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'sWovks, II. IGl. 

Tlie Thunder, which went to Bermuda tlie 17tli October, 
now returned, bringing corn and goats from -Virginia, 
(for the maials liad taken the corn at Bermuda before 
tliey came tliere). Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 159, 
2. Any insect Tvliich damages stored gi’ain, as 
tlie fly-Tvoevil, a local name in the southern 
United States for tho grain-moth, Gclcchia 
ccrealeUao See grain-mothj 2. — 3. The larva 
of the ■wheat-midge, Diplosis tritici. Also called 
[Western U. S.] — 


weigh 

weezelf, n. An old spelling of weasel. 
wefti (weft), 11 . [< ME. weft, < AS. weft, wefta 

(s= Icel. veftr, also vijita, vifta), threads ■woven 
into and crossing the warp; with formative -t, 
< trc/cDJ, weave : see i. Tho threads, 

taken together, which rim across the weh from 
side to side, or from selvage to selvage. Also 
called woof. 

The weft was so called from its beins “wafted” in and 
out of tlie warp ; it is also often called the woof, though 
more correctly the woof is the same as the web or fin- 
ished stuff. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 206. 

2. In hot., a name sometimes given to a felt- 
like stratum produced in certain fungi hy abun- 
dant closely interwoven h 3 'phfe. 

The peripheral portion of the delicate hyphal ice/f. 

De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 217. 


Spenser, F. Q., III. iv. 36. 


red weevil. C. V. Jlilcy. 

A'Onle-blOSSOm weevil. jlnHtonomws j;o?norHm, which . , , , „ « r -i. 

attacks the flower-buds of the apple in Europe. — Apple- weft^t. An obsolete form of the preterit and 
•weevil,-dnthonomusquadrif/ibbus, tiweevilvflnchmiests past participle of wavc^. 
tlic fruit of the apple in the United States. Commonly ^ .ipstpnv bpp vpfte 

cQ.\\ei\ apple-curculio. See and cut under Ne can thy iiievocable destenj 

Anthonoinu8.— C&hh3Lge‘We&nl,CetUhorhynchusnapi, . 

wiioselarvrc bore the crown of young cabbages in Europe, WSit^t, toame as tiny. j-* o 

and which is supposed to have been introduced recently ('U’eft), n. A dialectal form Ol wajt, o. 

into tho United States.— Chestnut-weevil, Balaninus . orp Upcf in n i/v// nfnr nff 

caryatrijics, a very long-nosed w'cevil whose lar\'a is the The strongest sort of smells ^ ^ .. . , .gg’ 

comnioti chestnut-grub of the United States.- Clover- ’ 

weevil, (a) See c/ofcr-uccrd (with cut). xveftaffet (wef'tai), n. \<. icefO- -age.'] Tex- 

wlmQP Irtrvfn fppH An f.lin Ipnvp^ filover 111 , , .0/7 00 nC oiixr 

ture ; the style or quality oi the web, as oi anj’’ 


punctatxis, whose larvae feed on tho leaves of clover in 
Europe and the United States, (c) Sitones crinitus and S. 

Jlaccscens, M'hicli feed upon the leaves of clover in Europe, 
tlieir larvfc boring In the roots. Tlie latter has been intro- 
duced into the United States. — Cranherry-weevil, An- 
Grape-weevil, (a) Craponiusin- 

which attacks the fruit of the grape in the United „ ^ * i • ^ a 

States, {b) Oliorhynchtts svlcatns and 0. picipcs, which weft-fork (weft fork), 11. 1. A dCVlCG emplOJ’Cd 
feed upon the leaves and shoots of tho grape in Europe, some looms tO lay in, piece b\" piece, a filling 

* lifittilnH ft fArmlHnlilp in EllVATiP. ... *' i i _ _ p _j.i 


textile fabric. 

The whole muscles, as they lie upon the bones, might 
be truly tanned, wliereby the weftage of the fibres might 
more easily be observed. Grew, Museum. {Laifiain.) 


(c) Rhynchites heUdeti, a formidable grape-pest in Europe, 
wliich rolls the leaves of the vine. — Hazelnut-wee^, 
Balaninns nT/cum. — Hickory-nut weevil. Balaninus 
nasiem, whose larva is found commonly In hickory-nuts in 
the United States.— Imbricated weevil, Ejncicrus im- 
hricattis, of the United States. See Epictcnis (with cut). — 
Ironwood leaf-weevil, an undetermined weevil which 
mines the leaves of Iron- 


wi»od in tho United States. 

— Leaf-rolling weevil, 
any \\ ce\ il M'hosclarvn lives 
in a leaf-roll, as AUclabus 
bipunctulatus of the United 
States, whose larva rolls the 
le.'ivcsof oak.— New York 
weevil, Ithyccrus novebo- 
raccnxis, the adult of which 
gnaws tlic twigs of fruit- 
trees in the United States, 
wlille Its larva devours the 
Interior of oak and hickory- 
twigs. - Oak-bark weevfl, 

Mandalis o/.vr<T,wliic!i lives 
under the bark of oak in 
tho United States.— Palm- 
weevil, RUynchophorus 
pafmnrwm, Jt. ferruginem, 
and allied species, wlilch 
bore into the trunk of palm- 
trees. Sec j)alm-worm, un- 
der tmm.— Pear-sbaped 
weevil, any weevil of the 
genus Apion, as A. ayri- 
an enemy to clover in 
England. See cuts under 
clover-weevil and sced-wee- 
r«7.— Pitcb-eatlng wee- 
vil, Pachylobitis picivorus, 
which lives under the bark of ike United 

States. 
tfinotatits, 



New York Wcc\il (///offrj;/ 
M<n tbora«7iJ7s'). 

», stem punctured hy larva; 
pupa : c, l>eetlc. 


of slats, xvhalobone, palm-leaf, or other stiffen- 
ing material— 2. An early an-angoment for 
stopping a loom in case of tho failure of the 
■weft-thread. It is essentially a weiglited lever, wliicli 
is siinported by tlic weft-tliread, and perfoims its action 
by falling in tlie event of tlio breakage or failure of tlie 
thread. , 

weft-hook (wcft'hiik), i\. A tool tiscd to draw 
tlio filling through tho -n-arp in some kinds of 
hand-xveax’ing, as in slat-iveaving and some 
narrow-xvaro xveaviug or ribhon-xveaving. 
■wegget, )i. A Jliddlo English form of wedget. 
■wegfit, weigh^t, n. Soo wie. 

'wegh'b, Heo weeht. 
wegWliest, n. Same as wightness. 

■weheet, «• Sco wighie. 
wehrgeld, -wehrgelt, n. See wergild. 

O' ■wehrlite (xvfir'lit), n. [Named after A!o 3 ’s 
ITchrlc, an Ansti'ian metallurgist and mining 
official (1791-1835).] A mineral obtained from 
Doutsch-Pilsen, in Hnngaiy, in stoel-gray folia 
xvith bright metallic luster and high speoifio 
^aifity (8.4). it consists essentially of bismuth and 
tellurium, and some analyses show the presence of a 
small amount of silver. It is allied to tetradymlte, hut 
its exact composition is uncertain, and it is possible that 
more than one species may be included under the name, 
wehr-wolft, »• See werwolf. 

■weit, n. An old spelling of way. 

■weibyeite, n. A rare fluo-carhonato of the met- 
als of tho cerium gi'oup, occurring in minute 


, xvhito crj’stals in southern Norwaj’. 

Potato-stalk -weevil, J;r.r/iol.nri» (or Bnnif Ills) (wed), ji. Same as weed'i. 

s. n weevil whose Inrvn bo-es the ‘ "'Kb o jo Weie^strassian (vi-6r-stras'i-an), a. Of or 



potnto In tlic middle Weierstrassian (x’i — • „ . 

United States.— Quince- pertaining to, or named from, Jx.. 1. W. Weier- 
strass, a German mathematician (horn 1810). 
—■Weierstrassian function, (a) One ot the functions 
used in Weierstrass's metliod of treating elliptic functions. 


weevil, Conotrachclus 
cratfvgi, which bores into 
the fruit of the quince 
in the United States.— 

Rhubarb-weevil, L>'x- 
iw conc«in/s, wlilch bores 
tho steins of rlmbarb In 
thcmUldleUnitcd States. 

-Rose-weevil, Arnmi- 
gus fulleri, wlioso larva 
biirrowB In the roots of 
tlic rose.— Strawberry- 
weevil. (a) The straw- 
berrj’-crown borer(which 
sec, witli cut, under 
berrit), Tyloderma frnga 
ri/e, wliose l.arva bores 
Into tile root-crown of the strawberry in the United States. 

(6) A«//iowomuA-?rttwcnfi«,thendultofMbichdestroystbe ii'-'; 

blossomsandflowcr-statksoftliestrawberryinthceastern Weigert S metnod. Tliemcthoci ot tiaciiig the 
United States.— White-pine weevil. Sec /hwodcs (with course of the mediillated nerve-fibers by hard- 
cut). (See also acom-weevil, bcan-wcevil, diaimnd-wecvil, 
nrain-weeril. 7iM/-«wn7. wcn-irccri7. inne-iveev-il, vlum-wec- 


O' 


Quince-weevil {Conofrachrltts 
crata^i), 

< 1 , side view; b, dorsal %icw, 
(Line sliows natural size.) 


(t) Tlic function 

fX = b" COS/‘(n«) X77. 

0 

In certain cases, aswhen p = 1, 6<1, nZi>l 9 thisfunc 
tion, altliongh continuous, has no differential coefficient. 
In fact, the curve of the function, when seen at a distance 
appears like a simple curve of sines ; but when it is mag 
nitleil, small waves are seen upon it ; under a liigher mag 
nifying power, wavelets on these waves ; and so on ad in 
Jinitum; so that, althougli f (x-{-h)-fx becomes inllni 
teslmal with h, yet it has no limiting ratio to h. 
Weigelia (wi-je'liii), n. [Properly TTcigcla. 
named for C. E. hi'eigei, a German botanist.] 
See Dicrvilla 


grain-weetii, nut-weevil, pea-iveevil, }nne-iV€ecil, plum 
vit, rice-weevil, secd-wcevU, ivater-weevil, wheat-weevil.) 

weeviled, -wee-villed (xvo'vld), a. [< weevil -I- 
-cd-."] Infested or infected iritli weevils, as 
grain. 

weeidly, weevilly (xve'vl-i), a. [< weevil + -yt .] 
Same as weeviled. 

wee-wow^ (xvo'wou), «. [Appar. a redupl. var. 
of -wow, < AS. woh, crooked.] AVrong. Jlai- 
liwcU. [Prov. Eng.] 

wee-W0W“ (xx'o'xvou), v. [< wee-wowt, «.] To 
twist about in an irregular manner. JJalliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 


ening and staining them, 
weight (wa), V. [Ear])' mod. E. also way; < 
ME. weien, weyen, wc^cn (pret. wei, wai, wese, 
wcic, wogh,yrp. weien, iwege, iivcic, wowin), < AS. 
wegan (pret. wieg. pp. wegen), carry, bear, also 
intr. move, = OFries. wega, ivcia = MD. wc- 
ghen, D. wegen, weigli, =OHG. wegan, MHG. irc- 
gen, move, G. wegen in comp, bewegen, move, 
■also in var. forms wiegen, rock, wdgen, weigh, 
= Icel. vega, move, carry, lift, weigh, = Six'. 
vdga, xveigii, = Dan. vcic, xveigh, = Goth, gawi- 
gan.move, shake about, = OBulg.^rcsti , go, mox'o, 
= L. vchcrc, can')', = Gr. Ixeiv, b,xeiaOai = Skt. 



weigh 
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weight 


V valiy go, move. The orig. sense ‘carry^ passed 
into tnat of ‘raise, and thence into that of 
‘weigh.’ Hence nit. (< AS. xccgan, etc.) xcag^y 
xvagouy ivain'^, xcaij'^, xvigltf^, xvhit, and (< L. rc- 
herc) vehicle, convection, etc. : see esp. I, 

trans, 1. To raise or lift; bear up: a.s,toxceigh 
anchor; to weigh a ship that has been sunk. 

An<l so 3 *e same niornyng we wayde our ancreaudmade 
saj le, and come into the foresas'd hauyn at Mylo. 

Sir li. Gtiylforde’ Tylgxynm^e, p, 63. 
[Tlie ship] struck upon a rock, and, being forced to run 
ashore h) save her men, could never be u'ciyhed since, al- 
though she lies a great lieicht above the water. 

H'od/irojf, nist. New England, I. 3. 

2. To near tip or balance in order to determine 

thov. lighl of: determine the relative heatuness 
of < by comparison in a balance 

with ^omt‘ ICC 'huiized standard; ascertain the 
number nf ounces, etc,, in: ns, to weigh 

sugar: ii^wnnl gold. 

Likr- «in!f" hfuje I read in S. Francis Legend, of the bal- 
lar.'-o \.!ifrtin mens deedes are xceiyhcd, and the Deuill 
lost his pre\ by the weight of a Chalice. 

Purc?ifj^, Pilgrimatte, p. 140. 
The hunter took np his rifle instinctively from the comer 
of the room, weighed it in both hniids held palm upward. 

ir. M. Baker, New Timotliy, p. 207. 

3. To coTisiiler or examine for the purpose of 
forming an opinion or coming to a conclusion : 
comj.are; estimate deliberately and maturely: 
balance; ponder: as, to weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of a scheme. 

In noble comue ogbte been aiesto, 

And CNeiy thing by equitee. 

Chaveer, Good Women, 1. SOS. 
■\Vhercfure I pray you iceiyJi this Nvith yourself the bet- 
ter. and see ^^hetbcr you can espy bow your doctrine ia 
doubtful J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1S53), II. 130. 

Eeuard not ulio it is wbidi speaketb, but xedgh only 
wlmt is ^poken. IlooXer, Eccles. Polity, XTcf., i. 

Wei ih oath with oath, and you will nothing rceiah. 

S/tak., if. N. D., ill, 2. 131. 
4f. To consider as worthy of notice ; make ac- 
count of: care for; regartl; esteem. 

You uevfJi me not? 0, that’s you care not for me. 

Shak., L. 1, L., V. 2. 27. 
y*iu are light, gentlemen, 

Nothing to xedyh your hearts. 

Fh'tchrr and Shirley, NIght-N\'alker, i, 1. 

5. To overweigh or overpower: burden; op- 
jwcfc-s. See the following phrase.— To weigh 
down, (ut) To jitepondei-ato over, 
lb- inunh'' King lllcliard doim. 

Shah., Rich. II., Hi. 4. 

(h) To opjiftfs vith weight or licavinesa; overburden; 
depreiJ. 

Thou [sleep] no more M'ilt iceijh luy eyelids doirn. 

Shak., 2 Uen. IV,, ill 1. 7, 

n. infron^. 1. To weigh anchor ; get under 
way or in readiness to sail. 

VlifD he M-as aboard his bark, he xedyhed and set sail, 
and shot oil all his guns. 

W'inthrop, Hist, New England, IT. 232, 
The re«*el tcdyfui, forsakes tlie shore, 

And le.‘'«ens to the sight. 

Coipper, The Bird’s Nest. 

2. To have w^'ight, literally or figuratively. 

Alliances, howne.ar soever, but light in the Scales 

of Statf*. Baker, Chronicles, p. 117, 

3. .To be or amount in heaviness or weight; 
bp of equal cfTect with in the balance ; as, a 
nugL'ct xrrigl'ing several ounces; a load which 
xrngits tw^> toil‘d. Tlie terms expressing the weight 
art- In tin* adverbial objective. Tliat which a balance 
mv4i?urfa is the proportionate acceleration of ma‘’''cs to- 
ward tilt- center of tlie eartlL This Is equal to their pro- 
portionat*- rna'Sts; and mass is the Important quantity 
iletcrruin* <L Tii»* weight, or attraction of gravitation Oc-9 
the centrlfu'.'nl force), differs at different stations, and is 
not detenniu* d b> the operation of weighing. 

And the Fren«»he kyng gauc Iiym a goblet of syluer 
■vyifayc iiii. niarl.c. 

B'^U' rg, tr. of Froissart’s Cliroii., II. lx.TxviI. 
-Master fVatherstone, 0 Master Featberstone. you may 
•now make your fortunes ten stone of featliers more 
tlian ever they did I 

Vcklcr and Wehgter, Northward Ho, v. 1. 

4. To bo coiibidered as important; have weight 
in tin* intellectual balance. 

He finds . , . that the same argument which with 

him ha.s tc'-iyhed with thousands . . . before him. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. ii. 
.^uch corifeHcrations never xedyh with them. 

Ooldsinith, Citizen of the World, xcl. 

5. To boar heavily; press hard. 

Cleanse the stufTd bosom of that perilous stuff 
\Milch xceiyhe upon tlie heart. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 3, 45. 

6. To consider; reflect. 

My tongue wius never oil’d with “Here, an ’t like you,” 
“There, I heseecli you”; weigh, I am a soldier, 

And truth I covet only, no fine terms, sir. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. 1. 


The soldiers, less ti'eighing hecunse less knowing, clam- 
oured to be led on against any danger. 

3[iUon, Hist. Eng., ii. 

To weigh down, to sink by its own weight or burden. 

The softness of the stalk, which maketh the bough, be- 
ing over-loaden, . . . xceigh doicn. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § CIO. 
To weigh In, in sporting, to ascertain one's weight before 
the contest. Whyte ifelciUe, White Rose, I. xiv. 

weighs (wa), ?f. [< xoeigh^, r.] A certain quan- 
tity or measure, estimated by weight; a mea- 
sui’e of weight (compare loc//); in the South 
Wales coal-fields, a weight of ten tons. 

weigh- (wa), «. A misspelling of xcag'^, in the 
phrase xindcr waxj, due to confusion with the 
phrase to xceigh anchor. 

We lost no time in getting under xceigh again. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 230. 

weigh^t, 71. See xvegh. 

weighable (wa'a-bi), a. [< weight + -aZ>?c.] 
Capable of being weighed. 

weighage (wii'aj), «. [< xceigh'^ + -age.'] A 
rate or toll paid for the weighing of goods. 
Itnp. Diet. 

weigh-bauk (wu'buk), xi. The beam of a bal- 
ance; hence, in the plural, a pair of scales. 
[Scotch.] 

C.apering in the air in a pair of wdgh-hauks, now up, 
now down. Ncoff, Redgamitlet,xxiv. {Encyc. Diet.) 

weigh-beam (wa'bem), n. A weighing-scale 
carried by a wooden or iron horse, for conve- 
nience in weighing freight at a dock or railroad- 
station; a portable scale used by custom-house 
weighers, etc. 

wei^-hoard(wa'bord), n. In minhig. See xcag- 
hoard. 

weigh-hridge (wiT'brij), n. A weighing-machine 
for weighing carts, Wagons, etc., with their 
load. 

weigh-can (wa'kaiOt «. A reservoir from which 
supplies are drawn, so connected with a scale 
that any desired weight may he conveniently 
drawn out. 

weighed! (wad), a. Balanced; experienced. 

A young man not wdghed in state matters. Bacon. 


weigher (wu'er), n. [< JIE. tccgerc (= MLG. 
MIICt. weger); < xceigh^ + -cri.] 1. One who 
or that wliieh weighs; an oflicer whose duty it 
is to weigh commodities or test weights. — 2t. 
The equator. 

Tlils same ccrcle Is eleped also tho weyere (equator) of 
the day, for, whan the sonne is in (iie hevedcs of Aries and 
libra, than ben the dales and the nyhtesilUke of Icnsbtbe 
in the world. Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. sec. 17. 

Sacker and weigher. See ^acAvri. 
weighership (wa'6r-sbip), n. [< weigher + 
-ship.'} The office of weigher, 
weigh-house (wa'hous), ». A building (gener- 
ally of a public character) at or in which goods 
uro weighed by suitable apparatus. 

He shall, with an hour’s lying in tlio pulpit, getcnotjgh 
to find thirty or forty sturdy liibbcra a montlj long, of 
whicli the weakest sliall be ns strong in the belly, when 
ho cometh unto the manger, as the mightiest porter in tlie 
wdgh'houge. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T, More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 76. 


weighing (wu'iug), n. [< ^lE. xecggngCy xccyngc; 
verbal n. of xceigh^, t’.] 1 . The act of asceidain- 
ing weight. — 2. As much as is weighed at once : 
as, a of beef. Imp. Diet. — 3, Same as 

iccighting. 

weighing-cage (wa'ing-kaj),7». Acago in which 
living animals, ns pigs, sheep, and calves, may 
bo conveniently weigbed. 

weighing-house (wa'ing-hous), xi. Same as 
iccigh-honsc. 

weighing-machine (wa'iug-ma-sheu'^'), ?j. Any 
contrivance by wliich the weight of an object 
may be ascertained, as the 
common balance, spring- 
balance, steelyard, etc. 

See cuts under balance 
aud steelyard. The term Is, 
however, generally applied only 
to those contrivoncoe whicli 
are employed for n.scertninitig 
the weight of heevy bodies, as 
the machines for tlic purpose 
of dcteimining tlie weights of 
laden vehicles, niachine.s for 
weighing cattlo, machines for 
welgliing lica\')’ goods, as lai go 
casks, bales, etc. The hydro^ 
static xveighing-maehine (see 
cut) consists essentially of a 
strong cylinder within which 
moves a tightly packed piston, 
the space being filled with cos- 
tor-oil : the loop alwve is at- 
tached to the cylinder and tlie 
ringbelowtothepiston. IVlien 

the object to be weighed is hung ou the ring, the piston 
presses on the oil, and this pxsses by a channel to a gage 



whicli indicates by the motion of the index on the dial 
the weight in pounds and tons. 

weighing-scoop (wa'ing-skop), n. A combined 
scoop and spring-balance. The spring is in the han- 
dle ot the scoop, and while tile scoop is being filled the 
spring is lield in place by a stop controlled by the thumb. 
On raising tlie loaded scoop tlie stop is released, and the 
w'eiglit of the contents is indicated on the handle. E. S. 
Knight. 

weigh-lock (waTok), n. A canal-look at wbieh 
barges are weigbed and their tonnage is set- 
tled. 

weighman (wa'mau), n.; pi. teeiglmen (-men). 
A weigher. [Eafe.] 

Two weeks after the coopers’ strike came the strike of 
the lightermen and u-eighmen. 

U. S. Com. Rep., No. Ixv. (1886), p. 266. 

weigh-shaft (wa'sbaft), n. In a steam-engine, 
a rocking-shaft or rocker-shaft, 
weight^ (wat), «. [Formerly also tea ijr/if; <ME. 
weight, weihte, toeigte, weght, wight, wigt, < AS. ge- 
wiht, weight, = MLGr. wicht, gewicht = D. geieigt 
= OHG. *gewiht, MHG. gewiht, gewihte, G. ge- 
wicht, weight, = loel. vtett = Sw. vigt = Dan. 
vatgt, wei^t; with formative -f, < AS. wegan, 
etc., raise, lift; see weight. The reg. mod. form 
would be wight (parallel with night, sight, etc.); 
the present vowel-form is due to conformity 
with the verb weight.} l. Downward force of 
a body; gr.avity; heaviness; ponderousness; 
more exactly, tho resultant of the force of the 
earth’s gravitation and of the centrifugal pres- 
sure from its axis of rotation, considered as a 
property of the body affected by it. Considerable 
confusion* bas existed between weight and mass, the latter 
being the quantity of matter as measured by the ratio of 
the momentum of a body to its velocity. Weight, in this 
the proper sense of the word, is something which varies 
with tliB latitude of the station at which tlie hea^Y body 
is, being greater by of itself at the poles than at 
the equator; it also varies considerably with the ele- 
vation above the sea (jiVr every kilometer). The 
weights of different bodies at one and the same station 
were proved, by Newton’s experiments with pendulums 
of different inaterial, to be in the ratio of their masses, 
and irrespective of their chemical composition ; conse- 
quently, a balance which shows the equality of weight of 
two bodies at one station also shows the equality of their 
masses. In detemining the specific gravity of a body, 
it is hung by a fine thread to one pan of the balance, 
and immersed completely in water. The reduced number 
of pounds, ounces, etc., wliich is required in the other 
pan to balance the first, under these circumstances, is 
called the weight of the body in water. In like manner, 
we speak of tlieweiglit in air and the weight in water. 
These expressions forbid our conceiving of w’eight ns sy- 
nonymous with the quantity of matter; and yet, when a 
pound is said to be a unit of weight, although it is in- 
tended to be carried up mountains and to distant places, 
niass,or quantity of matter, must be undei stood, since theie 
is no important quantity but the quantity of matter which 
a pound or a kilogram measures. The confusion is in- 
creased when the pound is defined, as it still is in the 
United States, by the weight of a certain standard in air, 
without reference to tho height of thebarometer and ther- 
mometer. In the older books on mechanics, a pound is 
taken as a force, and the quantity of matter is obtained 
by dividing tbe weight by the measure of gravity ; but now 
both tbe theoretical books and tlio legal definitions of the 
standards used in w’eighing make the pound, kilo, etc., to 
be masses, or quantities of matter, whose weight is ob- 
tained by multiplying them by the acceleration of gravity 
at any station. Nevertheless, tbe older system still finds 
a few supporters. It was long after Galileo bad firmly es- 
tablished tho law of falling bodies before it occurred to 
anybody that weight was a force. Gravity, so far as com- 
mon obsen’ation show’s, draws bodies to the earth alone, 
and that in parallel lines, and Galileo had shown that it 
accelerates all bodies alike, whether they are great or 
small, So that there was nothing to suggest the idea of 
force, especially as that idea w’as then in its infancy, and 
had not attained its present prominence in the minds of 
men. AVeight in those days being looked upon as a prop- 
erty of single bodies, and not ns subsisting between pairs 
of bodies, was necessarily confounded with mass; and a 
mental inertia, or natural clinging to old conceptions, 
kept up the confusion after Newton had demonstrated the 
true law’ of gravitation. For the units of weight, see def. 6. 
Abbreviated wt. 

Allas that I bihighte 

Of pured gold a thousand pound of xdghte. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. £32. 

So Belgian mounds bear on their shattered sides 

Tlie sea’s whole weight, increased with sw’elling tides. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

Though a pound or a gramme is the same all over the 
w’orld, the weight of a pound or a gramme is gi eater in 
high latitudes than near the equator. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Slotion, Art. xlvii. 

2. Mass; relative quantity of matter. — 3. A 
lieavy mass ; specifically, something used on 
account of its tveight or its mass. Thus, the use- 
fulness of the weights that a man holds in his hands in 
leaping or jumping lies in the addition tliey impart to 
his momentum, and their dragging him down is a disad- 
vantage ; but the weights of a clock are for giving a down- 
ward pull, and their momentum is practically nothing. 

A man leapeth better with xceights in his hands than 
without. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 699. 

Both men and women in Cochin account It a great Gal- 
lantrle to bane wide eares, W’hich therfore they stretch 
by arte, hanging V'aighis on them till they leach to their 
shouldei^. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 494. 
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Impartial Justice holds her equal Scales, 

Till stronger Virtue does the Weight incline. 

Prior, Ode to the Queen, st. 10. 

“When I said I ivould match you, I meant ■xvith even 
weight; you ride four stone lighter than I.” “Very well, 
hut I am content to carry weight." Scott, Hob Hoy, iii, 

4. Specifically, a body of (leteminato mass, in- 
tended to be used on a balance or scale for mea- 
suring tlio weight or mass of the body in the 
other pan or part of the scale (as the platfonn 
in a platform-scale). — 5. A system of units for 
expressing the weight ormass of bodies. Avoir- 
dupois weigfit is founded on the avoirdupois pound (see 
jyoundt^ which is equal to 453.692(1525 grams. It is divided 
intolG ounces, and each ounce into IG drams; 112 (in the 
United States commonly 100) pounds make a hundred- 
weiglit,and 20 liundrcd weights aton. (Seotonl,) Tlic stone 
is 14 pounds. Trog weight is founded on the troy pound, 
wliich is 373.242 grams. It is divided into 12 ounces, each 
ounce into 20 pennyweights, and each pennyweight into 
24 grains. But formerly the penny weiglit was divided into 
32 real grains. TJiere was also an ideal subdivisiou of the 
grain into 20 mites, each of 24 droites, each of 20 peroits, 
eacli of 24 blanks. The goldsmiths also divided the ounce 
troy into 24 carats of 4 grains each for gold and silver, and 
into 150 carats of 4 grains each for diamonds. Troy weight, 
formerly employed for many purposes, is now only used 
for gold and silver. Avothecanes' weight, still used in 
the United States for dispensing medicine, divides the 
troy ounce into S drams, each dram into 3 scruples, and 
eacli scruide into 20 grains, which are identical with troy 
grains. Bor weiglit in the metric system, see mc<Wc3. 

6. Pressure; burden; cure; responsibility. 

A wise Chieftain iieuer tinsts the waight 
Of th* e.xecution of a brnne Exploit 
Bub vnto tliose wliom he most honoureth. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bnrtas’s Weeks, i. 7. 

The weight of mightiest monarchies. 

Milton, r. Ifc, ii. 307. 

IVliy does that lovely Head, like a fair Blow'r 
Oppress’d with Drops of a hard-falling Sliow’r, 

Bend witli its Weight of Grief? Congreve, To Cynthia. 

7. Ill coal-mining^ subsidence of tbe roof duo 
to pressiu’e from above, wlucb takes effect as 
the coal is worked away, in long-wall working, 
the weight is usually of importance, as causing the coal, 
after it lias boon Jiolcd, to “get itself”— tliat is, to break 
down witliout the necessity of using powder, wedges, or 
something similar. Bropevlj’, “weight" is the cause and 
“’weighting" the result, hut the two words are often used 
with nearly the same meaning, 

8. Importance; specifically, the importance of 
a fact as evidence tending to establish a con- 
clusion; efficacy; power of influencing the 
conduct of persons and the course of events; 
effective influence in general, in calculations by 
least squares, tlie weiglit assigned to an observation is its 
effect upon the result, expressed liy its equivalence to a 
ceitnin number of concordant observations of standard 
accuracy. 

It liappens many times that, to vrgo and enforce tlio 
matter we speake of, we go still mounting by degrees and 
encrcasing our speech witli wordes or with sentences of 
more waight one tlien another, & is a figure of great both 
efFiciicie it ornament. . . . Wo call this figure by the 
Greeke orjginull, the Auaiicer or figure of encrcase, be- 
cause eucry word that is spoken is one of more weight 
then another. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 1S2. 

For weill aneughc they understood 

The matter was of weght. 

Battle o/^wfrfjincs (Child’s Ballads, VII. 223). 

As men arc in quality and as their services are in 
weight for the public good, so likewise their lewards and 
encouragements . . . might somewhat declare how the 
state itself doth accept their pains. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. SL 

If the people of Ireland were a united nation, it is 
conceivable that their dem.and for autonomy wonhl have 
W'cigU. Edinburgh llev., CLXIII. 5GS. 

9. In mcd., a sensation of oppression or heavi- 
ness over tlie whole body or over a part of it, as 
the head or stomach. — Atomic weiglit. Seenfomfe. 
— Dead weight, the pressure produced by a heavy body 
supported in a state of rest by anytliing: used literally 
and llguratively. 

Tile huge dead weight of stupidity and indolence is al- 
ways ready to smother audacious enquiries. 

Leilie Stephen, Eng. Thought, i. § 17. 
I feel so free and so clear 
By the loss of that dead weight. 

Tennyson, Illnud, xix. 10. 
Fisherman’s weight. fisherman.’- Gross weight, 
tlie weight before deduction for tare, impurity, or other 
similar correction: in contradistinction to net or suitlc 
weight.— 'Lwz.y, net, tron weight. See the qualifying 
■words.— Mercurial-weight thermometer. Same as 
overjlowing thermometer (which sec, under ihermometery 
— Molecular weight, the weight of a luoleeuie, that 
of liydrogcn being taken as the standard. — Weight of 
an observation, the number of ordinary observations 
to wliicli it is considered as equivalent in the deduc- 
tion of the most probable value. Compare def. 8. — 
Weight of a reciprocant. see recijmocant. — Weight 
of metal, tlie weiglit of iron capable of being throuu at 
one discharge from all the guns of a ship. — Weight Of 
Wind, in organ-building, the degree of compression in tJie 
air furnished by the bellows to a particular stop or group 
of stops. Tlio usual pressure is sufficient to raise a column 
of water in a U-tube about 3 inches, 
weight! (Tvat), r. t. [< weighfl, ji.] 1. To add 
or attach a weiglit 01 - weights to; loadtvitli ad- 
ditional weight; add to the heaviness of. 
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Some of the pinlnnco) poles flre.eeipftfed ntbotli ends, hut 
ours are not. J/cpAeic, London Labour nnd London Toor. 

2. In dyeing, to load (tho threads) with miner- 
als or othorforeign matters mixed with the dyes, 
for the ptu-pose of making the fabrics appear 
thick and heavj'. 

Ear, tes . . . is used for iceiyhtiny, that is, for giving 
ivcight .and apparent liody and firmness to inferior goods. 

O'jfeitt, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 74. 

3. In founding, tobind (the parts of a flask) to- 
gether by means of weights placed on tbo top, in 
order to prevent the bursting of tbe flask under 
the pressure of tho liquid metal. 

weight^ (wat), M. See weeht. 
weightily (wa'ti-li), adv. In a weighty manner, 
(o) Iteavilyj ponderously, (fc) With force or impressive- 
ness ; with moral power. 

welghtiness (wa'ti-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being weight 3 '; ponderousness; heavi- 
ness, literally or flgurativelj'; solidity; force; 
importance. 

Tlie iccifflitiness that w*ns upon their spirits and counte- 
nances keeping down the liglitness tliat would liave been 
up in us. if*. Ellicood, Life (ed. Howells), p. 192. 

Tho ueiyJUiness of any argument. Locke. 

Tlie wcigldiness of the adventure. Sir J. Uayicard. 
weighting (wa'ting), n. [Verbal n. of weight^, 
1 '.] In coal-mining, subsidence or other distur- 
hanoe in a coal-mine duo to “weight,” or pres- 
sure of the overlying mass of roek. A mine in 
which such subsidence is taking place is said 
to he “ on the weight.” [Eng.] 
weightless (watTes), «. [< weigh -h -less.'] 1 . 
Having no weight; imponderable; light. 

Tlmt light and weightless down. 

Shah, 2 non. IV., iv. 6. S3. 

2. Of no importance or consideration. 

And so [theyinrooft-timescmboldned tovonleupon them 
as from alofte very weake nnd weightlcsse discourses. 

Bj). Hall, Apol. against Browuists, § 1. 
weight-nail (wat'nal), n. In shijy-hniJding, a 
nail somewhat similar to a deck-nail, but not 
so fine, and with a square head, used for fasten- 
ing cleats, etc. 

weight-rest (wat'rest), n, A form of lathe- 
rest which is held firmly upon tho shears by a 
weight hung beneath. E, IT, Knigltf, 
wei^ty (wa'ti), a, [Early mod. E. also waigli- 
He, wayghiy; < weight^ + -yi.] 1. Having con- 
siderable weight; heavy; ponderous. 

Vorke. I pray you, Vnclc, giue me this Dagger. . . . 
Glo. It Is too weightie for your Grace to vcarc. 

Shak., Rich. III. (fol. XC23), iii. I. 

2. Burdensome; hard to bear. 

Ho was beholding to tlie Romanes, that eased him of so 
waightie a burthen, and lessened liis cares of gouernmen t. 

Purchas, Bilgrimage, p. 84, 
Tho cares of empire are great, nnd tlie burthen which 
lies upon the shoulders of princes very weighty. 

Bp. AUerbury, Sermons, I. viij, 

3. Important; serious; momentous; grave. 

Kor for no fauour suld promoue thame 
To that most gret and iccchtu cure. 

Lauder, Dewtic of Kyngis (E. E. T, S.), 1. 297, 
This secret is so weighty ’twill require 
A strong faith to conceal it. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ji. 1. 144. 
Jfy head is full of thoughts 
Hove weighty than thy life or deatli can be. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 2. 

4. Adapted to affect the judgment or to con- 
vince; forcible; cogent. 

Hashing tho business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

Shak,, Hncbeth, iii. 1. 120. 
Skillful diplomatists were surprised toheartlieu'crf^fifjf 
observations which at seventeen tlie prince made on pub- 
lic affairs. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

5. Grave or serious in aspect or purport. 

Tilings , . . 

Tlmt bear a weighty and a serious trow. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., Pro!,, 1. 2. 
She looked upon me with si weighty countenance, and 
fetched a deep sigh, crying out, “ 0 the cumber and en- 
tanglements of this vain world ! " 

Penn, Travels in IIoManil, etc. 

6. Autboritative ; influential; important, 

The weightiest men in the weightiest stations. Sivift, 
Tlie grave and weighty men who listened to him ap- 
proved his ivords. Bancroft, Hist. Const., II. 267. 

7t. Severe; rigorous; afflictive. 

We banish thee for ever. , . , 

If, after two days' shine, Athens contain thee, 
Attend our weightier judgement. 

Shak., ’ll. of A., iii. 5. 102. 

weik, n. See wcel^. 
weilt, Same as weeV-, 

Weirs disease. An infectious disease, having 
a course of about ten days, characterized by 
jaundice, muscular pains, enlargement of the 
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liver and spleen, and fever. Also called acute 
infectious jaundice. 

weily, adr, A dialectal form of iccUy. 

Well, I’m w’cily brostcii, as they sayn in Lancashire. 

'Siri/t, i’olile Conversation, ii. (Dan«.) 

Weingarten’s theorem. Soo theorem. 

Weinmannia (win-man'i-ii), ii. [KL. (Lin- 
iirous, 1703), named after J. W. TTcinmann, a 
German apotheearj-.] A genus of polypetalous 
plants, of the order Saiifragacctc and tribe Cn- 
JJOff/CcT. It is characterized by flowers with imbricated 
sepals, four or five petals, eight or ten long st.'imeiis insert- 
ed on tlie base of a free disk, and small oblong, commonly 
pilose seeds, 'i'liere are about CO species, principally of 
tropical or south temperate regions, occurring in Amer- 
ica, Australia, New Zealand, and the JIascarene'and Pacific 
islands. They are trees or shrubs with opposite branch- 
lets, opposite coriaceous, often glandular leaves, odd-pin- 
nate with a winged I’achis. Tlie small white llow’era are 
disposed in simple terminal or axillarj' erect racemes, fol- 
lowed by small coriaceous two-cclled capsules splitting 
into two sharp boat-like valves. Some species afford a soft 
light wood used in carpentry and cabinet-work. A Peru- 
vian species yields an astringent bark utilized in tanning. 
IF. tinctoria is employed in tlie Isle of Bourbon in dye- 
ing red. TT.puinaffl, a tree with downy brandies, native 
from the West Indies and Mexico to Guiana, is known in 
Jamaica as bastard hraziletto. TT. Benthami, an evergreen 
tree of New South Wales, reaches 100 feet liigh ; 4 othei-s 
arc Australian, and 2 occur in New* Zealand, of which ir. 
sylvicola, a small tree with blackish bark, is now culti- 
vated in England, and IF. raeemosa is know’n ns the tawai- 
hark tree. 

weir, wear^ (wer), n. [Tho spelling weir is 
irreg. and appav. Sc.; tho proper spelling is 
wear; early mod. E. wear, wcarc, were, some- 
times wire; < ME. wer (dat. were), < AS. wer, a 
■weir, dam, fence, hedge, inclosnrc, = G. icclir, a 
•vN’Dir, dam, dike, = Icel. vorr, a fenced-in land- 
ing-placo; fi’omtho root of AS. werian, protect, 
guard, defend, etc., also fence, dam: 

1. A dam erected across a river to stop and raise 
the water, as for tho purpose of taking fish, of 
conYejdng a stream to a mill, of maintaining tho 
water at tbe level required for navigating it, or 
for purposes of irrigation. 

Half the liver fell over a high weir, with all its appen- 
dages of bucks, and lintcluvays, nnd ecl-baskets, into the 
Nnn’s-pool. Kingsley, yeast, iii. 

2. A fence, as of twigs or stakes, 'set in a 
stream for catching fish. Weirs differ from pounds 
principally in being constructed, in whole or in part, of 
bnisli or of narrow* boards, with or without netting; nnd 
they are sometimes arranged so that at low tide a sand- 
bar cnisolf the esc.'ipc of tiie fish, leaving them in a basin, 
and allmvingthcm to be taken at anytime before a certain 
stage of lise of the next tide. Wciis are of two kinds, the 
if^ortMmfer-ifcirandtherfccp-tmfcriwir. The shoal-water 
weir, as illustrated in fig. 1 , has n leader L, wliich is a row 
of stakes, generally woven with brush, leading out from 
the siiore. Its extremity is at the entrance of (he big 



X, shoal-watcr weir ; s, deep-water weir. 


pound H. ITie big pound is likewise of stakes filled with 
blush, and its entrance 30 feet w’ide. Tliis leads by a pas- 
sage 5 feet wide into the little pound N, and this into tlio 
pocket 0, which is a frame about IG feet Idng and 10 feet 
wide, with sides of netting, and a hoard floor. Tho flsli 
following the shore meet the le.ador, turn and follow* it 
into the big pound; here they follow* the side around un- 
til they pass into the little pound, and fiom that into tlie 
pocket, where they are left by the receding tide and taken 
out at low water. The deep-water w’eir (fig. 2) has a sim- 
ilar leader A, extending to tlie entmiice of the big pound, 
or heart, B, beyond which are tho small pound C and the 
bowl D, into which tlie lisli finally go. The form of the 
inclosures in both cases leads tlie fish constantly forw’ard, 
and they rarely or never find their way back through tlie 
passages. In both figures E represents the land or high- 
water mark, and F the low’-w’ater mark. 

The day following wo came to Chippanmn, where the 
people were fled, but their iti'rcs afforded vs fish. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's 'Works, I. 90. 
Deep-water weir. See def. 2.— Dry weir, a weir on a 
fiat whicli is leftbare at ebb-tido.— Half-tide weir, a llsh- 
weir so placed tliat the fish taken can be removed at half- 
ebb or half-ti(le, W'ithout waiting for low* tide, as is gener- 
ally done.— Lock-weir, a weir having a lock-chamber and 
gates. L’. If. JTnfp/it— Shoal-water weir. See def. 2.— 
Slat weir. See Waf3. 

weiraiiglef, Some as warrianglc. Wilhigliby. 

weird (wevd), n. [Formerly also wierd; < ME. 
werdo, wierde, %oirde, wyrdc, wurdc, < AS. wgrd, 
wird, ward, destiny, fate, also, personified, one 
of tbe Fates (= OS. wui'ih = MD. wrd, wrfh = 
OHG. wurt, MHG. wurth, fate, death, = Icel. 
'itrtltr, fate, one of tbe three Horns or Fates), < 
wcortJian (pret. pi. wurdon), etc., become, hap- 
pen : see woi'th^. Tbe spelling weird is Sc.] 1. 
Fate; destiny; luck. 
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The uirdcs that we clepen destinee. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2580. 

I was youngest, 

And aye my wierd it was the hardest ! 

Cos 2 )n(i*i(Cliild’s Ballads, I. 155). 
Hy xccird maun he fultllled. 

Scott, Heart of 3Iid-Lothinn, xii. 
For the personification of Weird or Destiny, see Kemble 
S.ixons in Engl.and, i. 400 : “ it sliall bef.all us as Weird dei 
cidetli, tire lord of every man." 

C. niton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 380. 

2. A prediction. 

His mither in her icctrd-t 
Foretahl liis death at Troy. 

Poems in Buchan Dialect, p. 18. (Jamiemn.) 

3. A spell; a charm. &off. {Tmp. Diet.) — 

4. That which comes to pass; a fact. 

After word comes xccird; fair fall them that call me 
3[adam. Scotch Proicrb. (Jamieson.) 

5. The Fates personified. [Rare.] 

Wo worth (qnotli the Weirds) the wiglits tliat thee wrought. 

Jlontffomcn'e, in Watson's Coll. (Jamieson.) 
To dree one's or a weird. See dreei. 
weird (word), «. [Not directly < trcirii, ii., hut 
first in the phraso irciret sisler.e, an awkn-ard 

0. 'qircssion, lit. ‘the f.atc sister.s,’ appar. meant 
for ‘the Sister Fates’; hut jierhaps weird was 
thought to he an actual adjeetivo meaning 
‘fatal.’ No such adjeetivo use is known in 
ME. The second use (dof. 2) is due to an erro- 
neous notion of the meaning of the phraso lltc 
xccird sisters, which has hecn taken to mean 
‘the sisters who look witch-like or uncanny.’] 

1. Connoeted with fate or destiny; able to'in- 
flueneo fate. 

MakhetlinndDnntinho . . . met he yc g.sit Hire women 
clotliit in clrnge and uncouth weid. They nor jugit lie 
tire pepill to he xccird sisters. Bocthiin (tr. hy Bellendcn). 

2. Of or pertaining to witches or witchcraft ; 
supernatural; hence, uueartlily; sugge.stive of 
witches, witchery, or unearthliness; wild; un- 
canny. 

Out of the hardened clay and marl of the lake liottoms 
the elements are carving some of Hie iceirdest scenery on 
tile face of the cartli. Geikic, Geol. Sketches, ii, $. 

We heard Hie hawks at twilight play, . . . 

The loon’s xccird laughter far away.* 

Whittier, .Snow .Bound. 

The weird sisters. Hie Fates. 

Tlic remanaut liereof, quliat euer lie It, 

The xccird sistcrie defeudis tiiat snld lie wit. 

G. Douglas, .Eneid, iii, 
X dreamt hast night of the tlirec xccird sist,-rs. 

Shak., Maehetli, ii. 1. 20, 

weird (wCu'd), r. t. [Formerly also xcierd; < 
xccird, )!.] 1. To destine; doom; change hy 
witchcraft or sorcery. 

I xccird ye to a tlcry Iieast, 

And relieved sail ye never lie. 

Kcxnpion (Cliild's Ballads, 1. 130). 
Say, what liath forged tliy xcierded Unit of destiny with 
the llouso of Avenel't Scott, Jfonastery, I. 231. 

2. To warn solemnly ; adjure. 

0 hydo at hame, ray gude Lord Woire, 

I xccird ye hyde at hame, 

Lammik-in (Cliild's Ballads, III, 30S), 

weirdlesst (wCrd'lcs), a. [< xccird -h -less.] Ill- 
fated; luckless. 

Wae ho to that xccirdlcss wieht, 

And a’ ilia witcherie. 

Manj Hamilton (Cliild's Ballads, HI. 32'i). 
weirdly (arcrd'li), adc. In a weird manner; 
with a weird or uiiearthly eflect or appearance, 
weirdness (werd'nes), II. The state of being 
weird, or of inspiring a sort of uiiaccount.a- 
hlo or superstitious dread or fear; ccriness. 
Contcmporarij Her. 

weir-fisuing (wer'llsh'’ing), ii. The method or 
practice of taking fish hy means of a weir, 
weir-table (wer'ta'hl), ». A record or memo- 
•rtindum used to estimate the quantity of water 
that will flow in a given time over a weir of 
given width at dilTerent heights of the water, 
weise (woz), r. t. A Scotch form of xcisc^. 
weism (wo'izm), «. [< xcc -1- -isiii. in imitation 

of Cffotism.] 'riio frequent use of tho pronoun 
xcc. AniijttcoVin Her. [Cant.] {Imp. Diet.) 
Weitbrecht’s cartilage. An interarticular 
cartilage in tho acromioclavicular joint. 
Weitbreebt’s ligament. A thin hand of fibers 
passing between tho radius and ulna in tho 
foreai'm. 

weivet, r. An old spelling of xctiicc. 
wejack. ». Tho fishor, or Pennant’s marten. 

Hecfxslicr (with cut), 
weka rail. See Oeijdromus. 
wekel), u. A Middle English form of wi'c7.'l. • 
weke'-’t, a. and v. An old spelling of xccal:. 
weke® (wek), interj. [Cf. xchccl:, squeal;.'] An 
imitation of tho squeaking of an infant or a pig. 
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Weke, xceke ! so cries a pig prepared to the spit, 

Shak.,, Tit. And., iv. 2. 14G. 

wekett, XI. A Middle English form of xaicict. 
wekydt, «■ A Middle English form of xcicledi-. 
welt, adv. An old spelling of xocll^. 
welat, adv. An occasional Middle English form 
of u'e//2, as in xvcJa xvxjlle, very wild, xccla xcxjiiiie, 
very joyful, etc. 

llV/a-wynne is the wort that woxes ther-oute, 

When the tionkninic dewe dropez of the leiiez, 

To hide a blysful hlusch of the hry^t sunne. 

Sir Gaivaj/ne and the Green Knight {C. E. T. S.), 1. G18. 

llVZavvyllc wntz the way, ther thay hi wod schiildcn, 

Til hit watz sone scsouii that the sunne lyses. 

Sir Gatcayne and the Green Knight (C. E. T. S,), 1. 208 1. 

welawayt, welawot, interj. and See well- 
ateng. 

Welcht (welch), a. and ». An obsolete form 
of IFclsh. 

Welcker's sphenoidal angle. The angle 
formed by tho junction, at tho middle of the 
crest separating tho optic grooves from tho in- 
tuitary fossa, of lines dra^\Ti to this point from 
the basion and from the nasofrontal suture, 
welcome (wel'kum), a. [< ME. welcome, wcl- 
enme, ivilcomc, wilciimc, wulcunic, wolcomc, wil~ 
I'umVy welcome, used in predicate and orig. a 
noun, < AS. wilcifma, one whose coming suits 
tlio will or wish of another, onowho is received 
with pleasure, a welcome guest (= OHG. willi- 
I'omc, one who is received with pleasure, ^IHG. 
wiUcIcumcn, G. wiUkommen, welcome, = MD. wil- 
Icloniy welKomy D.wclkom, adj., welcome); (.wil- 
ht, will, wish, pleasure, + cumay one who comes, 
a coiner: see will^nmXcomc. In ME. tho word 
becomes confused with a similar form of Scaiid. 
origin, namel.vIccl.rc//tV)wi»M (=Sw.r«7/;owwc» 
= Dan. vclkommen, welcome, lit. ‘well come/ 
like F. hicn vcmi), < rcl, otc. (= E. well), + 
komiun, etc., = E. comcy pj).; but these forms 
were prob. orig. identical with the AS,, D., and 
G. Tho adj. use is duo to tlio position of the 
noun inthopi*edicato, and in greeting, wiioro it 
could still bo regarded as a noun.] 1. Gladly 
received for intercourse or entertainment; os- 
tcomed as one who.se coming or presence is 
agrooablo; hold as doing well to como: as, a 
welcome guest or visitor; you arc always n•c^ 
come bore ; to make a visitor fed welcome. Some* 
times uscil clllptic.'illy ns a word of Krccthig to a comer 
or comers: as, welcome home; hid our friends irWcomc. 
IfV/comc. ffrendis: hut I wolde fraync 
How fare "'Ith that faiio woman? 

YorkPlnys, p. IDl. 

Ye 're welcome here, my young Redin, 

For coal and candle llcht. 

* I’ouht? Jtedin (Child’s Ballads, III. 13). 

rolllcness and pood breeding are equally necoisary to 
make you welromc and agreeable in convci’satloii and com* 
mon life. Chesterjicld, Letters. 

2. Conferring gladness on receipt or presenta- 
tion; such that its perception or acquisition 
gives pleasure ; gladly received into knowledge 
or possession: as, welcome nows; n welcome vq~ 
lief. 

A wdeomer present to our master. 

Fletcher (and «iiof/icr). Love's Cure, v. 3. 

Although my thoughts seem sad, they are welcome to me. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, 1. 1. 
They were a wcUcum sight to sec. 

./omicFct/cr (Cliild’s Ballads, VI. 111). 

3. Gladly or willingly permitted, prmlegod, or 
tho liko; free to have, enjoy, etc.: ns, you are 
welcome to do as you please; ho is welcome to 
the money, or to all his honors. 

Lod. Madam, good'iiight: I humbly thank your lady- 
ship. 

Your honour is most tcelcomc. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 3. 4. 

=Syn. 1 and 2. Acceptable, agreeable, gratifying, pleas- 
ant. 

welcome (wcl'kiim), v. t.; pret. and pp. wcU 
corned, ppr. weJeomhiff. [< ME, icelcumcu, wil- 
enmen, wilcomcn, wulcnmcn, wolcumcn, < AS. wiU 
enmian (=G. hc-willkommncn),WQ\ooxno, treat as 
a welcome guest, < wilcimay a wclcomo guest: 
sec welcome, a.} To greet the coming of ■\nth 
7 )leasure; salute with a wclcomo; receive glad- 
ly or jojTiiily: as, to welcome a friend, or tho 
break of day. 

Thei . . . come to logics the tlunlc day, end thcr were 
the! ricJicly welcomed. Merlin (C. E. T. S.), iii. 1 17. 

A brow unbent that seem'd to welcome woe, 

Shak.y Lucrccc, 1. 1500. 

welcome (werktim), l< welcome, v."] 1. TJio 
act of bidding or making welcome; a kindly 
greeting to one coming. 

The camp receiv’d him with acclamations of joy and 
welcime. Fletcher {and another), Love’s Cure, i. 1. 
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The Guardian and Friars receiv’d us with many kind 
welcomes, and kept us with them at Supper. 

Maundrcll, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. Ci. 

2. Kind or hospitable reception of a guest or 
new-comer. 

Whoe’er hns travell’d life’s dull roimd, 

Wliere’er his stages may liave been, 

Jlay sigli to tliink lie still has found 
The w.'irmest welcome at an inn. 

Shenstonc, Written on the Window of an Inn. 
To bid a welcome, to receive with professions of friend- 
ship, kindness, or gladness. 

To thee and thy company I bid 
A hearty welcome. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 111. 

welcomelyt (wel'kum-li), adv. [< welcome + 
-///-.] In a welcome manner. 

Juvenal, . . . hy an handsome and metrical expression, 
more welcomehj engrafts it into our junior memories. ^ 

Sir T. Drovmc, Vulg. Err., iii. 4. 

welcomeness (wcFkum-ues), n. The state of 
being welcome; agreeableness; kind reception. 
[Rare.] 

Tlie poor little fellow pressed it upon them with a nod 
of welcomeness. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 37. 

welcomer (wcl'kum-6r), ?(. [< welcome + -eri.] 
One who welcomes, or salutes orreceives kindly 
a new-comer. 

Thou woful welcomer of plorj’. 

Shak., Rich, III., iv. 1. 90. 

weld^, wold^ (weld, wold), n. [Also Sc. waJd; 

< ME. wcldc, waldc, wolde, -weld, dyers’ yellow- 
weed; cf, D. wouw = Sw. Dan. van = G, wan, 
waude, icicd (> F. gaude = Sp. gualda =s Pg. 
gualdc), weld. Further connections uncertain. 
Some compare woad, and, for the root, the verb 
wcU^, boil.] The dyer’s-weed, Beseda liiteola, 
a scentless species of mignonette, native in 
southern Europe and naturalized further north. 
It was formerly much cultivated as a dye-plant, its pods 
affording a permanent yellow suited to both animal and 
vegetable fibers, later displaced, houever, by quercitron, 
flavin, and the aniline dyes. Its seeds yield a drying-oil. 
Also yellow-weed, and sometimes woad or wild woad, 
weld^ (weld), v. [Ult. a variant, througli the 
Scand. forms, of well, boil : see wcJl^.'} I. travs. 

1. To unito or consolidate, as pieces of metal 
or a metallic powder, by hammering or com- 

ressionwith or without previous softening by 
eat. Welding is and has long been a matter of great 
practical importance, chiefly in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, and of the various tools, utensils, and imple- 
ments made of those metals. Iron has the valuable prop- 
erty of continuing in a kind of pasty condition through 
quite a wide range of temperature below its melting-point, 
and this Is a circumstance highly favorable to the process 
of welding. Most metals, however, pass quickly, vhen 
sufficiently heated, from a solid to a liquid condition, and 
with such welding is more'difficult. The term welding is 
more generally used when the junction of the pieces is ef- 
fected without the actual fusing-point of the metal having 
been reached. Sheets of lead have sometimes been united 
together by fusing the metal with a blowpipe along the 
two edges in contact with each other, and this has been 
called n«foi/e«oit5 soldering, or burning if the lieatiug was 
done with a hot iron. Still, "the difference between weld- 
ingand autogenous soldering is only one of degree "{Percy). 
The term welding is also used in speaking of tho uniting 
of articles not metallic. Most metals when in tho foim 
of powder can be consolidated or welded into a perfectly 
homogeneous mass by sufficient pressure, without the aid 
of heat. Tho same is true of various non-metallio sub- 
stances, such as graphite, coal, and probably many others. 
A method of w-elding has been recently invented hy Elihu 
Thomson, which appears to he capable of being employed 
with a variety of metals on a very extensive scale. In this, 
wliich ip known as electric welding, a current of electri- 
city heats the abutting ends of the two objects which are 
to bo welded, these being pressed together by mechanical 
force, and so arranged with reference to the electric cur- 
rent that there is a great and rapid accumulation of heat 
at tho joint, in consequence of the greater relative con- 
ductivity of tho rest of the circuit. This method of weld- 
ing in some cases partakes of tlie nature of autogenous 
soldering, the pieces of metal being actually fused while 
uniting; in other cases, ns with iron, nickel, or platinum, 
the union may take place witliout fusion, as in ordinary 
welding. Iti electric welding the pressure which forces 
the metallic surfaces together may, in the case of a plas- 
tic metal like iron, be either quiet or percussive in char- 
acter; in autogenous soldering a more delicate and quiet 
pressure is generally preferred. In case of large articles 
hydraulic pressure can be used to force their surfaces into 
contact with each other. 

To weld anew the chain 
On that red anvil wliere each blow is pain. 

Whittier, A Word lor the Hour. 

2. Figuratively, to bring into intimate union; 
make a close joining of: as, to weld together 
tho parts of an argument. 

IIow he . . . slow re-wrought 
That Language— n’cfdinji words into the crude 
Mass from tho new speecli round him. 

Browning, Bordello, ii. 

II. intrans. To undergo tho welding process; 
be capable of being welded. 
weld2 (weld), )}. [< weld-, r.] A solid union of 
metallic pieces formed by welding; a welded 
junction or joint. 
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Sound ireJik are very ditticultto make in wire, and are 
not to be trusted. it. S'. Ciitlcy, Iract. Tcleg., § 311. 

weld^t, V. t. A Middle Eiiglisli form of wield. 
weldability (wol-da-bil'i-ti), n. [< wcldahlc + 
-ill/ (see -iilit!/).'] ‘Capability of being ivelded. 

The above-mentioned elements harden malleJible iron, 
and probably aifcct its wddabUily by their ready oxida- 
bllity. ir. II. Greenmail, Steel and Iron, p. 8. 

weldable (ivel'da-bl), a. [< Xl'cld- + -aide.] 
Capable of being’ welded, 
weld-bore (weld'bor), n. A kind of woolen 
cloth made at Bradford, in Yorkshire, England. 
Diet, of Needleworli. 

welder! (wel'der), n. [< weld" + -erl.] One 
who welds, or an instrument or applianeo for 
welding. 

welder-t, An obsolete form of wiclder. 
welding-neat (wel'ding-h6t), ». See licnt. 
welding-machine (wol'ding-ma-shen'), ii_. A 
machine by which the edges of plates previous- 
ly bent are joined. Tho edges arc made to lap inside 
a chamber, and are exposed to a gas-ilamc, whence tho 
joint is passed beneath a gang of rolls or a hammer, 
welding-powder (wel'ding-pou''der), 11 . A flux 
for use in heating metal for welding, consist- 
ing of a caleinod powder formed from borax 
and other ingredients. 

Tlie steel to be welded ... is then dipped into the 
U'dding poifdfr, and nfrnin placed in the fire. 

irorfrs/foji let ser., p. 301. 

welding-swage (wel'ding-swaj), n. Ablook or 
a fulliug-tool used in closing a welded joint. 
Ji. S. Jinight. 

weld-iron (wcld'i''6rn), )i. A name soinctinios 
applied to wronglit-iron. This name was recom- 
mended by nn intcrnnttonal commlttoo appointed hy the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, lint has not been 
generally adopted; imlecd the Instlttite did not ncce|it 
the report of its committee In so far ns this modification 
of the cstnbllsbcd nomenclature of iron is concerned, 
weldless (wold'Ies), ti. [< weld -t- less.'} Hav- 
ing no wolds; made witliont welding. 

It is tlielr Intention to lay down plant tor the construe. 
tion of boilers built up ot wclilks.i i lugs. 

The Btujineer, LXIX. 207. 

weld-steel (wold'stcl), ». Puddled steel. This 
name was suggested by a committee appointed liy the 
American Institute of Alining Engineers, but has not 
been generally adopted. 

weldy (wel'di), u. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of wicldi/. 

welet. A Middle English form of trrtdi, well'-. 
welefult, n. Another spoiling of wcalful. 
welewt, f. A Jliddlo English form oiwiillow-. 

Plrst n man growitli ns dooth n gras. 

And anoon after ireleirilh ns flotirla of bay, 

I'oUHeat /’oeins, etc. (ed. i’urnlvall), p. 173. 

welfare (wol'far), it. [< ME. wclftrc (= MEG. 
wolv(irc)} < well- + fitrct.} 1. Astnto or con- 
dition of doing well ; prosperous or satisfactory 
course or relation; o.s'cmption from evil ; state 
witli respect to wcll-heing: as, to promote the 
physic.il or tlio spiritual welfare oi society; to 
inquire after a friend’s welfare; to bo anxious 
about the welfare of a .ship at sea. 

My daughter's iref/nr,* I do feare. 

The jVerehant's Dntiphrer (Clilld's Il.illnds, IV. .TIS). 
Ile IJames II.] seems to have determined to make some 
amends for ncglcetfng the vcl/arc of Ids osvn soul by tnk- 
Ing care of the souls of others. Mecaulnif, Hist. Eng., vl. 
2t. Asouroeofwell-heing; ahlossing; agood. 
bull Troyhis, liyraft of cclie wel/are, 

Ybounden In the blnkc bark of care. 

Chaucer, Trellus, Iv. 223. 

welkl, «. Same as whcll:t. 
welk-t (xvolk), r. i. [< ME. wclhcii, fade, van- 
ish, xvither, = D. icclhcii = OIIG. wclchoi, JlIIG. 
G. welhcn, wither; from an adj. seen in OHG. 
wclc, welch, MHG. G. well:, moist, mild, soft, 
witliercd; ef. OBiilg. rlaga, moisture, dani])- 
ness, rlwjnhu, moist, Litli. vitgi/ti, make moist; 
prob. from a root *wclg, be moist. Cf. wcWhi.} 

1. To fade; decline; decrease. 

But news sadde IVIntcr nvlkcd bath the day. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., jtovemher. 
Itow seven times riimhus had his welhed wain 
Upon the top ot Cancer's tropic set. 

Drai/tvn, Baron's YVnrs, iv. 1. 

2. To wither: wrinkle; shrivel. 

Ful pale and reelhed Is my face. 

Chancer, Pardoner's Talc, 1. 270. 

' WelkS, n. Same as whclh-. 
welked, a. See whclhcd. 
welkin (wol'kin), n. and a. [< ME. wclhcn, 
wclhinc, wclhiic, walkgii, wollmc, wolcitc, wcolciic, 
tlio xvelldn, tlie sky, "the region of clouds, orig. 

‘ tho clouds,’ < AS. wolcnu, clouds, pi. of woleeii, 
a cloud, = OS. teolhan = OPries. wolken, idkcii 
= MD. woleke, D. walk = LG. teiilkc = OIIG. 
wolehan, also wolcha, JIHG. wolkcii, wolke, 6. 
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tooii'C, a cloud; prob. orig. ‘mist, fog, moisture^ 
<■/ "iccfy, be moist; seewclki. For tbe transi- 
tion from ‘cloud ’to ‘sky,’ cLskgl, heaven, orig. 
‘cloud.’J I. n. Tho sky; the vault of heaven ; 
the heavens. [Now used chiefly in poetry.] 
The see may ebbe and flowen more or lcsse» 

Tlie welhie Imlh might to shyiie, reyne, or Irnyle, 

Chaucer, Fortune, 1. C2. 
All tlic heavens revolve 
In the small wU'in of n drop of dew, 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 

II. a. Sky-blue. [Karo.] 

Come, sir page, 

Look on me with j'our welkin eye : sweet villain 1 

Shal:., W. T.. i. 2, 13C. 

welky, Sco whclky. 

well^ (wel), V. 1 . [< JIE. wclloii < AS. iDcUaiif 

ivyllaJif lYoll or spring up (= OHG. welWn, MHG. 
G. wellcuy well up, = Icel. vcJla, malco to boil), a 
secondary form, associated with the nonn wcll^y 
from tho 'orig. strong verb AS. ivcallan (= 
OFrios. walUi = OS. OHG. wallan = Icol. vcUa = 
Sw. viilla = Dan. Vivhlc), boil, well up : see 
and cf. iccU^, n. Cf. also tccld^.} I, viiraus. 
To issue forth, as wator from tho oartli or from 
u spring; spring; How np or out. 

She no Icngor mypht realrcync 
Hir teres, they goimc soo up to tvclle, 

Chaucer, Trollus, iv, 700. 
From out the sounding cells 
What n gush of cuiiliony voluminously wells 1 

Poe, The Bells, H. 
Tlie springs that welled 
nencatli the touch of ^llUon*s rod. 

ir/u'tfiVr, Bnntonl. 

II, irenis. If. To boil. 

Kc made him drynkc led (lend) iieeld nnd In is montii 
haldo it there. Holy Itood (12. II. T. S. ), j). 58. 

2. To pour forth from or as if from a well or 
spring. SjKnser, 

It was like visiting some classic fnnntaln, that had once 
welled Its pure waters lii a sacred shade, but Undlng It drj* 
and dusty. Sketch-Book, p. 30. 

welH (wol), H. [< ME. tccl (wcU-), also n'cllc, 
iVtiUCy trillCy < AS. ire//, ici/Uy also U'cUa, tryfhr, a 
well, sjiring (= MD. treVe, D. irr/ = OHG. iccUa, 
MHG. G. u'cllc, a wave, billow, surge, =r Icel. 

rW/tf, boiling, ebullition, =Dan.ivf/d (for 

iispnng),< Kcalhny boil: BQQicaV^y nndef. wall-, 
nnd wcU^y r.] 1. Aiintural source of water; 
a place wlioro water springs up in or issues 
frotu tho ground; a spring or well-spring; a 
fountain. As soon ns n spring hegins tobcutlllrcd ns a 
source cf wntcr-Bupply It Is more orless thoroughly ti'ans* 
funned Into n well. (Sec dcf. 4.) Thl« is necessary, both 
for rendering the nccets to It convenient, and for giving 
tlic water a cbaiiee to accumulate nnd be protected when 
not iiccflcd for use. lienee tlie word S3mn<j is much used 
by geologists In describing the tmttiml sources of wntcr- 
supply, and well, by (Iio.^o Indicating tbe manner In nhieh 
tlie supply lias been made nvnilable. Thcie is, however, no 
sharp ilistluction pn^sUde between the two words. 'J'hiis 
rrcstwich speaks of tho “lieantlfnl spring (belwccn Ci- 
rencester and ClieUciiimm) known as the Seven Wells,” 
and ridinps of n “feeble liitermitleiit spring {Ksuing from 
Olaglcswick Scar, III Yorkshire) known as llie Bbbing and 
i'lowing Well.” 

Ther were a fewc welles 
Came rennlng fro the clUres odnnn. 

Chauerr, Death of Blanche, I. 100. 
Thcr sprong welles thre, . . . 

Of natyr botlic fnyr A: good. 

J^olitical Po'^ins, etc. (eil. Fiirnivnll), p. 118. 
Begin then, Slstcn of the sacred well 
That from !»eneath the sent tif«Tove doth spring. 

Milton, Lycldas, 1. 15. 
He deep comfort liutli 

Who, tldrsUng, drinks c«»ol waters from n well. 

Jl. ir. Oildcr, The Celestial rns'-ion, Love and Death. 

Ileucc — 2. The source whence nny series or 
order of things issues or is drawn; a well- 
spring of origin or supply; n fount in the fig- 
urative souse. 

Ho that is of worlhlnensc tlio welle. 

Chaucer, Trollus, II. 178. 
D.aii Clinncer, well of Bnglbli undcfyled. 

SjKnscr, F, Q., IV. il, 32. 

3. That wliich flows or springs out or up from 
a source ; water or other fluid issuing forth. 

And from Ids gored wound n well of bluiiil did gush. 

Sjwnscr, F. Q., I. III. 85. 
The wntcr that I shall give lilm shall he in liliu a well 
of wntcr springing up into everlasting life. John iv. 14. 

4. A pit, hole, or shaft sunk in the gi*ound, 
either by digging or by boring through earth and 
rock, to obtain a supply of water, or of other 
fluid, tis mineral water, brine, petroleum, or 
natural gas, from ii snbteiTunoau source, and 
walled or otherwise ))rolcctod from caving in. 
M'ells arc generally cylindrical, and arc sometimes bored 
to a depth of several )iuiidrcds or thousands of feet. (See 
Artesian well, under ./(rfesinn. Sec also oil-well, tuhc-wcll.) 
From ordinary wells for domestic use the water is raised 
In vessels — gcnei-nlly buckets hung In pairs to a windlass 
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or singly to a well-sweep — or, as from deeper wells, by 
pumping. 

’Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a churcli-door ; 
but 'tis enough. Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 99. 

Tbe old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

Tlie moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 

S. Woodu'orth, The Old Oaken Bucket. 

You were certain, by a sort of fate, to stop, in passing, 
at the icell in the front yard for a drink. 

ir. M. Laker, Kew Timothy, p. 51. 

6. A cavity, or an inclosed space, shaft, or the 
like, in some way comparable to or suggestive 
of an ordinary well, but of some other origin or 
use; as, an ink-tvcll. 

The veriest old well of a shivering best parlour^ 

Dickens, (Christmas Carol, ii. 

Tlirougli a most unsavory alley into a court, or rather 
space, serving ns a well to light the rear range of a tene- 
ment bouse. T. irfiU/trop, Cecil Dreenie, iv. 

She had gotten it in a great well of a cupboard. 

JI. J>. Blackmore, Loriia Doonc, xliv. 

TheurW . . . mustbe a square bole, a little lai'gertban 
the plate [foretelling], and about an inch deep. 

Workshop Jteceipts, Ist ser., p. ICG. 

Tbcrc must be perfect drainage insured from tbe bot- 
tom of the well [tbo receptacle for ice in an ice-Iiouse], so 
that the ico will be kept drj'. 

Workshop Lcceipts, 1st ser.,’p. 304. 
Speciflcalls’— (a) In a building, a compartment or shaft 
extending through the dlircrentlloois, or from top to bot- 
tom, ill wliieli the stairs are placed, or round which they 
turn; or one In which an elevator or lift moves up aud 
down ; or one wliich serves for tho admission of air or 
light to interior rooms, etc, The kinds of ^^e]I named are 
ilistinctively called a well-staircase or (for the space inte- 
rior to the stairs) a well-hole, anelevator-sha/t, nnd anuir- 
ovlifjUl-shaft. {b) In a ship: (1) A compartment formed by 
bulkheads round the iiumps, for their protection nnd for 
case of access to them. (2) A shaft through wliich to raise 
and lower nn auxiliary screw-propeller, (3) Hie cockjdt. 
(c) In a fishing-vessel or on a float, a compartment with a 
perforated bottom for the admission of water, in which 
llsh arc kept alive: distinctively called Hre-uvif. (d) In 
a militnr>* mine, a shaft with branches or galleries running 
out from it. (c) In a furnace, the lower part of the cav- 
ity Into which the metal falls. (/) In an Irish jaunting- 
car, the hollow space for luggage between the seats, (y) 
In some brecch-lonfllng small arms, a cavity for the breech- 
block In the rear of the chamber, (/i) In nu Bnglish court 
of law, tho inclosed space for the lawyers nnd their assist- 
ants, immediately in front of tho Judges’ bench. 

Solicitors . . . ranged In a line, In a long matted well, 
. . . between the registrar’s red table and thesllkgowns. 

Dickens, Bleak House, i. 

6. In licr.y ft bcftnng reprDsenting a well-curb, 
usunlly soon in perspective, circular, and ma- 
soned of largo stones. — 7. A whirlpool; an 
eddy; Dspeeially, a dangerous eddy in the sea, 
as about tho Orkney and ShetlaTurislands. 

Tlicirelfsof Tuftlloc enu wheel the stoutest vessel round 
nnd round, in ilespUc of citlivr sail or steerage. 

ycoH, Birate, xx.v\dii. 

0 to us, 

The fools of hnblt, sweeter seems 

To rest beneath the clover sod , . . 

Than if wllli thee [a ship] the roaring wells 
Should gulf liim fathom-deep in brine. 

Tennyson, In Memorinm, x. 
Absorbing-well. SceaD^ert.— Artesian well. SecAr- 
rfjnan (with cut).— Driven well, or drive-well. See 
fu6r.iff//.— Flowing welL Sec jfoimii/.— Negative 
welL Same ns alurorWn^-ircf/. — Tbe wells, or Wells, in 
■England, wells or springs of mineral wntt-rs, or a place 
where such wells are situated : ns, to drink of or go to 
the wells at Bath ; Tunbridge Wells. 

The New llVif* at Epsom, \\itli variety of Baffling Shops, 
ulll bo open'd on Easter Siondny next. 

Quoted in Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne, 

[II. 113. 

s=Syn. 4, Welt, Spriny, Fountain, Cistern. A icrffiann ar- 
tificial pit sunk to such n depth tliatunter comes into tho 
bottom and rises tothcunter-level,rcndy tobedrawnup. 
A spriny Is a idaeo where water comes naturally to the 
surface of the ground nnd flows away: a i^m’n^maybe 
opened or struck in cxcavutlon, but eaunol be made. A 
jbunfni'n Is characterized hy tho leaping upward of the 
water : it may be natural, and tbiis be a kind of spriny, or 
It may be nrlifleial, ns In a public square. A risfem is nn 
artlflcial recejdaclofor tbo storage of water, as tliat wliich 
is conducted from roofs; Ilgurntlvely, the word may be 
applied to similar natuml subterranean reservoirs, 
■well- ('vel), rtf7r. ; coinpnr. hcttcr, supcrl. hesi. 
[Also E. dial, wall; Sc. wccl, wcil; < ME. wdy 
weely walyWol, wcllc, wclc, sometimes wcla, <AS. 
wcl, well = OS. wcl = OFrios. wel, wal, wol = D. 
wcl = MLG. wolf waly wolc, LG. wol = OHG. 
wcla, woldf MHG. wol, G. wohl, wol = Icel. vcl 
(soraotimes val) = Sw. vtil = Dan. vcl = Goth. 
wailay well; orig. ‘as wished,’ ‘as desired,’ from 
tho root of will^; cf. Gr. pi?.repoCy better, Skt. 
varoj better* ntra, a wish, Skt. rar, choo§o: 
see IFcll has come to be used as tbo ad- 

verb of good.'] 1, In a good or laudable man- 
ner; not ill; worthily; rightly; properly; 
suitably: as, to act or reason well; to work 
or ride well; to bo well disposed; a wcll-hmlt 
house. 

llie poets did well to oonjoin music and medicine in 
Apollo. Jjflcon, Advancement of Leaniing, ii. 189. 



well 


You cannot anger him worse than to doe well. 

Bp. Barle, Micro-cosmographie, A Detractor. 
'Tis as certain that the work was well done at first, 
seeing it performs it’s office so well, at so gi-eat a distance 
of time. JHanndrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p, 52. 

Men who die on a scaffold for political offences almost 
always die well. Macaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist. 

2. In a satisfactory or pleasing manner ; ac- 
cording to desire, taste, or the like ; fortunate- 
ly; happily; favorably : as, to live or fare well; 
to succeed well in business ; to be loell situated. 

The same dayc the Avynde fell well in our wayc. 

Sir Ji. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. Cl. 
To make a savory pere anil weel smellinge. 

Palladius, Husbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. S9. 
Mistress Ford, by my troth, yon are very well met. 

Shak., il. VC. of VC., i. 1 . 200. 

Take your fortune; 

If you come off well, praise your wit. 

Fletcher, Spanisii Curate, i. 1 . 

3. "With satisfaction or gratification; oom- 
raendably; agreeably; highly; excellently: 
as, to be well entertained or pleased. 

I hear so u'ell of your Proceedings that I should rather 
commend than encourage you. IIowcll, Letters, I. v. 0 . 
All the world speaks \pcll of j on. Pojk. 

A man who thinks sufficiently well of himself is never 
shy. T. A. Trollope, lYliat I Rcnicmher, p. 117. 

4. In reality; fairly; practically; fully. 

For hlynd men (as I hauc feill) 

Can nocht decerne fair colours wexU, 

Lauder, Dewtie qf Kyngls (E. E. T. S.), 1. 451. 
Would they were both well out of the rooni 1 

Shjcridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 
Though winter be over in March by rluhts, 

Tis May perhaps ere the snow shall have williercJ well 
off the heights, Browniny, Up at a Villa. 

It is evident that before the 13th century had well be- 
gun an historical compendium of great value ha<l already 
been drawn up. Quarterly Rev., CLXII. 814. 

5. To a good or fair degree; not slightly or 
moderately; adequately: as, to bo well deserv- 
ing; to sleep well ; a irc//-kuo\vn author. 

Wlianno he was come the kyng be held hyin uvll. 

And liked him right reefi in eucry tliyng. 

Gexxcrydet (E. E. T. S.), 1. 453. 
She looketh well to the ways of her household. 

Prov. xxxi. 27. 

Pray thee advise thyself well. 

B. Joiwon, Every ifan in his Ilumour, i. 3. 
Look you, this ring doth fit me passing well. 

Bekker and iVebstcr, Northward IIo, i. 1 . 
Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 

At all his Jokes, for many a Joke had he. 

Goldsmith, Des. VII., 1. 201. 
I have heard of a military engineer who knew so icell 
how a bridge should he built that he could never build 
one, Louxll, Coleridge. 

6. To a large extent; greatly, either in an ab- 
solute or in a relative sense. 


The kj'ng was wele In ago, I yow ensur. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1005. 
Aton is from thens southwanlcs wele towarde Jherusa- 
lein, within the londe and not vpon the sec. 

Sir Jt. Guyl/ordc, Pylgrymage, p. 48. 
She wears her bonnet well back on her liead, 

0. li'. Uolvxes, Professor, vii. 

7, Conformably to state or circumstances; 
with propriety; conveniently; advantageously; 
justifiably: as, I cannot well afford it. 

A little evil 

Slay well be suffer’d for a general good, sir. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Jfontli, w.tL 
To know 

In measure wljat the mind may well contain. 

Milton, V. L., vil. 12S. 


You may well ask " IHiat is to know ? ” for the expression 
is an ambiguous one. -Ifirrtrf, Nature and Thought, p. 28. 
S. Conformably to requirement or obligation; 
with duo heed ordiligenco; carefully; conscien- 
tiously: now only in the legal phrase well and 
truly, as part of an oath or undertaking. 

Ther for to herj'U, icele and dcuowtellche, a messo sol- 
cmpliche soungj’n. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 47. 
Benuyke and rc<Iy, meke and sernis.ahle, 

Wele awaityng to fulfylle anonc , . , , 

Wliat that thy soueraync comn>(nldithe the to he done. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 30. 
In felonies the oath administered [to Jurors] Is “You 
shall trcKomi frnh/ try, and true deliverance make be- 
tween our sovereign Indy the Queen and the prisoner at 
tlic bar, etc.” Encyc. Bnl., XVII. 701. 

9t. Entirely; fully; quite; in full measure. 


That Castelle [Bethanye] is wel a Myle long fro Jeru- 
salem. MandevUle, Travels, p. 07. 

• The elder brother hade a sonne to cleike, 

Welle of fyftenc wyntcr of age. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Fnrnlvall), p. 08. 
Be these thre men tec/c of thi counseile? ^ 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 88 . 


10. Very; much ; very much: obsolete except 
in iccU nigh (see wclhnigh). 


WIth-oute presentz or pens, she pleseth wel fewe. 

Piers Ploumian (B), lii. lOL 
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Wel litel thynkeu ye upon my wo. 

ChauceTt Miller’s Tale, 1. 515. 
Thei tit agen turned, to telle the sothe, 

& here hem tpef beter then thei bi-fore hade. 

RVKiam of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3830. 

11. Elliptieally, it is well; so be it: used as a 
sign of assent, either in earnest, in indifference, 
or in irony, or with other shades of meaning, as 
a prelude to a further statement, and often as 
a mere introductorj' expletive. 

Well, I shall live to see j’our husbands beat yon. 

Beau, and FL, Captain, iii. 3. 
IPcff MOW, look at otir villa 1 Browning, Up at a Villa, 
ircff— *tis well that I should bluster! 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
Aa well, also; equally; besides: used absolutely. 

I have trusted thee, Camillo, 

With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils. Shak., VC, T., i. 2. 23C. 

It is not simply a bouse. It is a person, as it were, as 
U'ell. II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 93. 

Aa well aa. See o«i.— As well . . . aa, both . . . and; 
one equally with the other ; jointly. 

Stake owt all kindes of fortiflcac[i]ons, as well to pre- 
vent the mine and sappe as the Canon. 

Boole of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 4. 
In polity, as well ecclesiastical a« civil, there arc and 
will be always evils wliicli no art of man can cure, breaches 
and leaks more than man’s wit hath hands to stop. 

Hooker, Ecclos. Polity, v. 9. 
Just as well, improperly used by some writers for ‘all 
the pamc.' 

Her aged lover made her presents, hut just as well she 
hated tlie sight of him. 

Quoted in B. G. White's Words and their Uses, p. 184. 
Sowell ast. Seesoi.— Togowell. See < 70 .— To speak 
well for. See speak. — Well enough, in a moderate de- 
gree ; so as to give moderate satisfaction, or so as to re- 
quire no alteration.— Well heeled. See heeled, 2.— Well 
met. Sec ineeti.— Well must ye. See wusfi.— Well 
nigh, very nearly ; almost: often compounded. Seeu’el?- 
nigh. 

My steps had well nigh slipped. Ps. l.xxiii. 2. 

One that is well-nigh worn to pieces. 

Shak., M. W. of W., il. 1. 21. 
Well off, in a good condition, especially as to property. 
See of, a., C. 

George will have all my propeity, hut Frank is nearly 
ns well of, barring tho baronetcy. 

T. Hook, Fathers and Sons, i. 

Well spoken. Sco speak. 

(Of the proper compounds of well with participial adjec- 
tives, only those arc given below whicli are in standard 
use, or the meaning of which is not directly obvious. In 
regard to the improper joining of wvH with participles 
In regular verbal construction, sec remark under tVf.] 
well- (wcl), a. and «. [< wcll^, adv., and in most 
uses still strictly an adv.] I, a. 1. Agreeable 
to wish or desire; satisfactory as to condition 
or relation; fortimato; opportune; propitious: 
only predicative, and most commonly used in 
impersonal clauses. 

Is it well with thee? is It wrU with thy husband? is it 
tccU with the child ? And she .answered, It is well. 

2 Ki. iv. 20. 

Striving to better, oft we mar what ’s well. 

Shak., Lear, i. 4. 3G9. 
All is well ns it can ho 
Upon tins earth where all 1ms end. 

ir»W««»n Morris, Earthly P.aradise, I. 354. 

2. Satisfactory in kinder character; suitable; 
proper; right; good: as, was it well to do this? 
tlio well ordering of a household, 

Thei wolden awyricn tlmt wigt for liis well dedes. 

Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. CC2. 
Olym. Is 't not a handsome wench 7 
Gent. She Is icell enough, madam. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, i. 2. 


well-being 

You’re a made old man ; . . - you’re^eff <0 fire. 

Shak., VC. T., in. 3. 125. 

Well to passt. Seei?n»ff.= S 3 m. 6. Hale, hearty, sound. 

II.+ n. That which is wellorgood; good state, 
health, or fortune. [Rare.] 

“ 0 1 how,” sayd he, “ mote I that well but find, 

That may restore you to your wonted well?" 

Spenser, F. Q., I. 11 . 42. 

well-acquainted (wora-kwan'ted), a. Having 
intimate acquaintance or personal knowledge. 

As if I were their well-acquainted friend. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 3. 2. 

welladay (wol'a-da), interj. An altered form 
of wcllaioay, simulating day — the present time, 
either as the witness or the^ cause of distress, 
being often brought into ejaculations of this 
kind. See wellaway. 

0 wcll-a-day, Mistress Ford I having an honest man to 
your husband, to give him such cause of suspicion ! 

Shak., M. VC. of VC., iii. 3. 106. 

Ah ! woe is me; woe, woe is me ; 

Alack and well-a-day ! 

Herrick, Hesperidcs (The Slad Maid’s Song). 

well-advised (wel'ad-vizd'),fl. Accordant with 
good advice or careful reflection ; considerate ; 
prudent: as, a ice/Z-nfZiiised proceeding, 
well-aneart (wera-ner'), adv. [MsoiccXl-anere 
(given as wcU-an-crc in Halliwell) as an excla- 
mation; < wdl^ -h ancur. In the exclamatory 
use ancar seems to supply th^ same vague ref- 
erence to the present time as day in welladay.'] 
Almost immediately ; very soon. 

The lady shrieks, and well-a-ncar 
Does fall in travail with her fear. 

Shak., Pericles, iii., Prol., 1. 51. 

well-appointed (wel'a-poin'ted), a. 1. Com- 
plete in appointment or equipment; furnished 
with all requisites ; in good trim. 

The gentle Archbishop of York is up, 

With well-appointed powers. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 190. 

They [defenders of the established religion] were a nu- 
merous, nn intrepid, and a well-appointed band of com- 
batants. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

Hence — 2f. Dominant; protective; auspicious. 
Or seen hox well-appointed star 
Come marcliing up the eastern liill afar. Cowley. 

well-appointedness (wel'a-poin'ted-nes), n. 
The state or condition of being well-appointed. 
[Rare.] 

Her actual smartness, as London people would call It, 
licr well-appointcdncss, and her evident command of more 
than one manner. II. James, Jr., Tragic Muse, xxvi. 

wellaway (wel'a-wfi), interj. [< HE. wcllawayej 
wclawayf wayleway, waylaway, walaway, weyla- 
wcijf weleaway, wei la wei, wo la wOf etc., < AS. 
wd Id wdf wdld wdf an e.xclamation of surprise 
or distress: trd, woo; ?d, lo; tod, woe. Hence, 
by variation, tcclladay.'] An exclamation ex- 
pressive of grief or sorrow, equivalent to alas. 
Thu salt, after the thridde dei, 

Ben do on rode, wcila-wei! 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), I. 2088. 
This is. the lif of this lordis that lyuen shulde with Do-bet, 
And wel-a-xcey were and I shulde al telle. 

Piers Plowman (A), xi. 216. 
I Imve hem don dishononre, walaway! 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1066, 
In Scarlet townc, wliere I was borne, 

There was a faire maid dwellln, 

Afade every youth crye Wcl-awayc! 

Her name was Barbara Allen. 

Barbara Allen’s Cruelty (Chlld’h Ballads, II. 158). 


It Is a more common then convenient saying that nine 
Taylors make amnii ; It v/crc well if nineteen could make 
a woman to her mindc. jV. Ward, Simple Colder, p. 28. 

Jeremy Bciitlmm’s logic, by which he piovcd that he 
coiihhi't possibly see a ghost, is all very trell in tlio day- 
tinic. 0. ir. Holmes, Professor, viii. 

3. In a good state or condition; well off; com- 
fortable; free from trouble: used predicative- 
ly: as, I am quite well where I am. 

One woman Is fair, yet I am well ; another is wise, yet 
I am well. Shak., Much Ado, il. 3. 28. 

4t. In good standing; favorably situated or con- 
nected; enjoying consideration: used prodica- 
tivcly. 

He . . . ivas icell with Henry the Fourth. Dnjden. 
5. In good liealth; not sick or ailing; in a 
sound condition as to body or mind : usually 
prodicativo: as, lioisnowwc//, or (colloquially) 
a tcell man, 

I am now as well 

As any living man ; why not as valiant? 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 4. 
He proceeded to acquaint her who of quality was udf 
or sick within the bills of mortality. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 207. 

To let well alone. See /cH.— Well to Uvet, having a 
coini>etenec ; in comfortable circumstances. Compare 
well-to-do. 


wellawayt,?i. \<<wcllawayjinicrj.'] Woe; misery. 
For his gloto’nie and his grete scleuthe he hath a greuous 
pennunce, 

Tlmt is welawo whan lie wiiketh and wepeth for coble. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 235. 
Wot no wight what werre is, ther as pees regneth, 

No what is witerllche wele til wclc-a-way hym teche. 

Piers Plowmanlfy), xxi. 239. 

well-balanced (wel'bal'anst), a. Rightly bal- 
anced; properly adjusted or regulated; notcon- 
fused or disorderly. 

The weU-halanccd world on hinges hung. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 122. 

A well-balanced moral nature consists of a large variety 
of mental forces, which do not easily group themselves 
under one or two general aspects. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 269. 

well-behaved (wel'be-havd'), a. Of good be- 
liavior or conduct; becoming in manner; cour- 
teous; civil. 

Such orderly and well-behaved reproof to all uncomeli- 
ncss. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 59. 

well-being (wel'bo'ing), n. [< xgcII^ 4- heing,'] 
Woll-coiulitioned existence; good modo of be- ■ 
ing; moral or physical welfare ; a state of life 
which secures or tends toward happiness. 
Sometimes written wellheing. 



well-being 

It behoves not a wise Nation to commit the sum of thir 
•wellbeing, the wliole state of thir Safety, to Fortune. 

Milton, Free Commonwealth. 
No test of the physical u'dl-being of society can he 
named so decisive as that which is furnished by bills of 
mortality. Macaulay, Southey’s Colloquies. 

•well-beloved (wel'be-luv'ed), a. Greatly be- 
loved; very dear. Sometimes used substan- 
tively. 

Myrrh is my xvell-heloved unto me. Cant. i. 13. 

The U'clhheloi'cd Brutus. Shak., .T, C., iii. 2. ISO. 

well-beseeming (Averbe-se'ming), a, Proi)orly 
or duly beseemiug; suitably becoming. 

In a noble Prince nothing is more decent and welbC' 
seeming his greatnesse tlian to spare foulc spceclics. 

PuUcnham, Arte of Eng, 1‘oesle, p. 210, 
Koine’s royal empress, 

Unfiirnish’d of her u'eU-beKCcming troop. 

Shak., Tit, And., il. 3. 50. 
well-beseent (wol'be-s6n'), a. Well-looking; 
fine in appearance; sliowy. 

Tlie Briton Prince him rendie did awayte, 

In glistering armes right goodly well-besccne. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. viii. 20. 

well-bestrutted (wol'be-strut'oel), o. [Seo 
strut, v.l Fully strotebed or (listencletl; su’clled 
out. 

And well bestrutted. bees .sweet bagge. 

Jlcrrick, llcsperides (Oberon’s Feast). 

well-boat (wel'bot), ii. A fisbiiig-bont pro- 
rdded ■u’itli a live-well; a suinck-boat or smack. 
[Canada and Now Eng.] 
well-borer (wcl'bor'Or), ». A person engaged 
ill or an instrument used for boring wells, 
well-boring (wcl'bor’ing), ii. Amotliod of sink- 
ing wells by drilling or boring tlirougli rock, 
tliesc wells often c.xtcnding to a pa'cnt deptli. 
Percussion drilling is most used for tliis pur- 
pose. Compare oil-well, oil-dcrricl-, etc. 
well-bom (wel'bOru), a. [= G. leohUjclmrcu ; 
as wcU- -1- bor«l.] Otbigborrcspcetnliiobirtii; 
not of low origin. 

TJie term wcU-loni was a contomptuoae nickname given 
to tho I'edeialists. 

McMaster, People of United State?, I. -100. 

well-breathed_(wcl'bretbt), <i. Long-broatbed; 
having good wind; strong of lung. 

On thy wcU'breafh'd horse keep witlj thv liounds. 

Shak., A'enus ami Adonis, 1. C7S. 

well-bred (wcl'bred), n. 1. Of good breed- 
ing; polite; cultivated; refined. 

For better luve I that bonnio l>oy 
Tlian .a’ your xceel-bred men. 

Ladyc Diamond (Child's Ballads, If. 3$3). 
A mor.al, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not atfront me, and no other can. 

(Jowjier, Conversation, 1. 103, 
2. Of good brood, stock, or rnco, ns n domestic 
animal. Compare half-brcdj thorondUhred. 
well-bucket (wol'buU^et), n. A ‘vessel for 
drawing up •^^*nte^ from a •well: often used in 
pairs, one ascending ■while tho otlicrdescciuls. 
It is usually of wood, and barrel-shaped; in 
some parts of Europe copper vessels arc used. 
The muscles are so many xrell-huekfts ; when one of them 
acts and draws, 'tls iicccesary that the other must obt-y. 

Dryden, 

well-carriaged (wcl'knr'iijd), a. Of good enr- 
riago or deportment; well-mannered. [Hare.] 
The mistress of tho house, a pretty well-earrianed 
^omau. Pt’jiy^, Diary, I. 317. 

well-carset, n. [Also Sc. ivcll-l:crsc; ME. wcllc 
atrsc, < AS. triillc-carsc, water-cress, < injUc, 
well, spring, 4- c<Trsc, cress: seo nrU^ and 
cress. ] AVa t c r- c r e s s . 

Ichrede no faithful frcrc at thy festo sylte; 

3ut were me Icuere, by onre lord, lyue by welle-eamcif 
Than hauc my foJe and my fyndynpe of false lucnne wyn- 
nyngeg. Piers Plowman (C), vil, 202. 

well-chain (werchan), n. A chain attached to 
a bucket or a pair of buckets, and used with 
a windlass, for drawing water from a well, 
well-conditioned (wcl'kqn-dish'ond), a. r< 
'^i'E.n'cUcondiciond ; -f con'dUioued.'] In 

good or favorable condition; in a desirable state 
of being: as, a ?rc7/-cohf7/f/o?<cd mind. Promni. 
Part'., p. 521. 

well-conducted (wcrkon-dnk'tcd), a. 1. Prop- 
erly led; under good conduct: as, a ircU-con- 
ducted e.Kpcditiou. — 2. Chavactorizod by good 
conduct; acting well or properly; well-be- 
baved: as, a wcll-couductcd i)crson or commu- 
uity. 

well-curb (wol'k6rb), )i. A curb or inclosiiro 
around and above tlio top of a well. Seo cut 
under jjorro. 

Losson . . . sat on the «rg-cjfr5, shouting bad language 
down to tho parrot. 

J{. Kipling, In the Matter of a Private. 
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well-deck (wel'dek), n. An open space on the 
main deck of a ship, inclosed like a well by the 
bulwarks and partial higher decks forward and 
aft. 

The question of the freeboard of steamers of the xvell’ 
deck tyjie is again being brought before the notice of 
Lloj’d's by the sliipowners of the northeast coast. 

The Engineer, LXV. 4GS. 

well-decker (wel'dek^er), n. A ship having a 
well-deck. 

A large proportion of the stcaiiict^ built and owned at 
West Hartlepool are well-deckers. 

The Engineer, LXVII. 102. 

well-deedf, «. [< ME. wcldcdcj wcUlicd, < AS. 
wchhed (= OHG. wolafdt = Goth, wailadeds) : as 
ivetl^ 4* deed."} Benefit. 

well-disposed (wol'dis-pozd'), a. Of a good or 
favorable disposition; in a kindly or frioudl}’ 
state of feeling; well-willed. 

You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts. 

Shak., Kich. II., il. 1. 200. 
Some well-disposed persons have taken ofTence at my 
using tho word Free-thinker ns a term of reproach. 

Steele, 'I’atler, No. 13.'). 

well-doer (wcl'dii'er), h. One who docs well ; 
a performer of good deeds or actions: opposed 
to cril-docr. 

well-doing (wol'dii'ing), a. [< JIE. well-doing; 
< irei/2 -f doing.'] Good coiidnct or action. 

TIic cristin lie inyalit Iiet lltill stmeo emturo, no Imddc 
lio tlie wdt doinge of the v knj'clites. 

Merlin (U. U. T. S.), ill. C59. 
let us not he wear}- in well doing. (i.al. vi. D. 

well-doing (wol'dii'ing), o. Acting well; doing 
what is right or safisfaelory. 

Tlie well-doing Bleed. ShnX-., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 112. 
well-drain (wcl'dran), v. 1. A drain or vent, 
somowliatlikea well orpit, serving to disclmrgo 
tho water of wet land. — 2. A drain loading to 
a well or pit. 

well-drain (wcl'dran), r. t. [< well-drain, n.] 
To drain, as land, liy itican.s of wells or pits, 
wliieli reccivo tlio water, and from wliicli it is 
disetiarged by inachincry. 
well-dressing (wel'drcs'lng), n. Tlie dceorn- 
tioii of wells and sjiriiigs with fiowers, etc., 
nccomiinnicd by religious observances, jirac- 
tised at .set times in England (espcciallv at Tis- 
sington, in Derbyshire, on Ascension ilay) and 
elsewhere. Also called wcll-Jlowrring. 

' I'etictiism Biindves In ttic hoiionra paid to Metis and 
fountain?, common In Ocrnmiiy arid in some parts of 
France, and in rnalniid Kiioiin under the iiaino of treff. 
dref-ing. Kearg, ITlm. Itclief, p. b". 

well-drill (wel'dril), n. A tool or drill used in 
lioring wells. 

well-earned (wel'emd), a. Thoroughly de- 
served ; fully due on acconiit of action or con- 
duct : ns, a wril-cnnied punishment, 
well-faced (wol'fiist), «. Of good face or as- 
pect. [Karo.] 

He tliat hath any trell/nced pliancy hi liis Crof\’nc, nml 
(loth not vent It now, fears thoprlOeof his ow no heart will 
dub him dunce for ever. A’. Ward, .Slini>le Coblor, p. 2. 

•well-famed (wel'Miml), «, Of great fame; 
famous; celebrated. 

Ileet, I thank tlicc, most ImpcrioiiB Agamemnon. 

.Ipnm, (To Trullut.| My xrell- famed lonlof Troy, no Jess 
to yon. Shak., T. mid C., iv. 5. 173. 

Well-fard (wel'fiird), a. ||Sc., also wrcl-fard, 
wcil/inirl ; a dial, contraction of well-favored.] 
IVeil-favorcd. 

Noh' liohl your toiipnc, my welh/ar'd maid, 

I.at a' your nioiirnlng bo. 

John o' JIazelgreen (Child's Ballads, IV. SO). 

wellfaret, ». An ohsolcto spcHing of welfare. 
well-faringt (wcl'far'ing), a. [Cf. farei, \\, 0.] 
‘Woll-sccniing; fme-appearing; handsome, 
niorwitlial of brawnca and of bones 
A wel-/aringe porsone for the nones. 

Chaucer, Frol, to ilonk’d Talc, 1. 

well-favored (wel'fa'vprd), a. Being of good 
favor or nppearniicc; good-looking; comely, 
nachfl was beautiful nnd well favoured. Gea. x\iv. 17. 

To be a well-favoured man Is tlio alft of fortune. 

Shak., Jfiitb Ado, III. 3. If., 
well-fed (wcl'fcd), a. Sliowing the result of 
good feeding; in good condition ; fat; plump. 
And well'/ed sheep nnd sable orcii slay. 

Pope, Hind,' xxiil. 205. 

well-flowering (wel'flou'er-ing), n. Same ns 
well-dressing. 

Makes this feast of the ‘icell-jloicering one of tho most 
bcantlfnl of all the old customs that are left in “ Merrie 
England.” A', and (?., 7th scr., III. 457. 

Well-foughtent (wel'fa'tn), a. Bravely fought. 


well-knit 

well-found (wel'found), a. Pound to be well 
or good; approved; commendable. 

Gerard de Narbon was my father; 

In what he did profess well found. 

Shak., All's Well, ii. 1. 105. 
Many live comparatively well-found lives. 

Fortnightly Jiei\, N. S., XLL 723. 

■well-founded (werfoun'ded), a. Founded on 
good reasons; having strong probabilit}’; not 
baseless: as, suspicions, 

well-gi'vent (wel'giv'n), a. Given to -what is 
■well or good; tvell-meaning ; ■well-intentioned. 

"Wliy are you a burthen to the world’s conscience, nnd 
an eye-sore to well-given men'/ 

Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, il. 2. 

well-governort, [ME. wcJ~ffouvenwin' (tr. L. 
qui hcnc prtTCst).'] One wbo governs well. 

Tho prestis that ben xcel gouemourix. 

Wyclif, 1 Tim. v. 17. 
well-graced fwel'grast), a. Held in good grace 
or esteem ; viewed with favor ; popular. 

The eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Arc idly bent on liim that enters next. 

Shak., Kicb. II., v. 2. 24. 

well-grass (wel'gi’as), iu Tho water-cress, Xas~ 
iurtium ojjicinalc. Also tccU-girsc. Compare 
wcll-ca rsc. [Sc o tch . ] 

well-grounded (weFgrotm'ded), a. Having 
good grounds or reasons; well-based; well- 
founded. 

well-head (werhed), n. The source of a natu- 
ral well or spring. 

To-wallon [overflowed] nlle tbyse xcelle-hedez [oi the del- 
iigel A: the natcr flowed. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 42S, 
Old well-heads of haunted rills. Tennyson, Eleanore. 
well-hole (wel'hol), «. 1. A deep, nairow, per-' 
pendicular cavity, as tlio space from top to bot- 
tom of a hotise round whicb stairs turn; also, 
an inclosuro in which a balancing-weight rises 
nnd falls, etc. — 2. Tho well-room of a boat, 
well-house (wel'lious), iu A room or small 
house built round a well, for dairy and other 
domestic uses, 

Ilntcly had standing in my ircff-Aoiw , , , n great caul- 
dron of copper. Hannan, Caveat for Ciiisctois, p. 25. 

well-informed (worin-formd'), o. Possessed 
of full iul’ormntion on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. 

welling (wol'ing), i\. [Verbal n. of irri/i, r.] 
All outpouring, as of liquid or gas. 
Wellin^on boot. 1. A riding-boot with leg 
extending upward at tho rear to tho angle o£ 
the knee, and high enough in front to cover tho 
knee. So called bccauso the pattern Is supposed toliave 
been introduced by the Duke of Wellington, w ho wore such 
boots in Ills campaigns. - 

2. A similar boot, somewhat shorter, worn un- 
der the trousers, nnd fitting the leg closely. 

No gentleman could wear anything in tho daytime but 
Wellington boots, liigh up the leg, over which the trousers 
lUlcd tightly, covering most of the foot, and secured un- 
derneath by a broad strap. 

E, Vates, Fifty Years of London Life, I. ii. 

Wellingtonia (tvcl-ing-to'ni-ii), n. [NL. (Lind- 
Icy, ISOa), mimed after tlie Diiko of Wellington : 
seo Wcllingtonian.] A name much used iu Eng- 
land for tho hig trocs of California, lYhieli has 
givon way to tho oarlior naino Sequoia under 
tlie rule of priority. Seo Sequoia (ivith cut). 
Wellingtonian (ivol-ing-td'ni-an), a. [< Weli- 
ington (sco dcf.) -f -mil.] Of or pertaining to 
tho fir.st Duke of Wellington (Arthur WellesToy, 
17C9-1S52), a British general and statesman." 

Tho ircff/nf?fom*n» legend was once ns strong In Eng- 
land ns the Napoleonic In France. 

The Academy , No. OOC, p. 159. 

well-intentioned (wel'in-ten'sliond), a. Clmr- 
actcrized hy ordno to good intentions; meaning 
ivoll; ■vvcll-mcant; intended for good. 

The publicity ami control ivlilcli tho forms of free 
constitutions proviilc for guarding even xcell-intcntioned 
rulers ngalnst lionest errors. Brougham. 

“Immortality Inherent ill Nature” . . . is a trcff-wUcji- 
tioned argument. The American, XI. 44. 

well-judged C"’el'j*i.ld), n. Treated or done 
with good judgment; correctly estimated or 
calculated; judicious; wise. 

'The icell-judg'd purchase, nnd the gift, 

That grac’d his letter’d store. 

Cowper, Burning of Lord ilansfleld’s Library. 

well-knit (wel'nit), a. [< well- + !:nit, pp.] 
Firmly compnoted ; strongly framed or fixed. 

0 well-knit Samson ! strong-jointed Samson ! 

Shak., L. L. L., i. 2, 77. 
nis soul xcell-knit, nnd alibis battles won, 

Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 

M, Arnold, Immortality. 



well-known 

well-known (wernon), a. Fully or familiarly 
iinown; clearly apprehended; generally ac- 
knowledged. 

IiTiidoreJ for aid each ivell-lcnotcn face. 

And sliove to seek the Dame’s embrace. 

.Scoff, L. of L. if., iv. 25. 

well-likingf (wel'li^king), a. 1. Appearing 
wfll; good-looking; well-conditioned. 

Children ... as fat and ns xvell-liking as if they had 
l—di jrentlemen’s children. Latimer, 

Throucrh the great providence of the Lord, they came 
ill -afe un shore, and joostof tJiem sound andwe/f liking, 
Winthrop, Hist, New England, I. 244. 

2. Sbnv, -ill" off well; clever; smart. 

W,'"-lUdng wits they have. Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 2CS. 

weli-lookecli .'wel'liikt), a. 'Well-lnoking; hav- 
ir;i: n ir'if.d ajit'carance. 

llicy arr ii-dh little, but very like one another, and well- 
f ' chCdrfn. Pepps, Diary, III. 270. 

well-looking (wel'iuk'*'ing), a. Looking well ; 
fairly crnod-lookiug. 

TIf* li'jrse was a bay, a nell-looking animal enough. 

Dickens. 

Sli-' was a U'-:ll‘looking, almost a handsome woman. 

J, C. Jeaffreson, Live it Down, x-xx. 

well-mannered (wel'man^trd), a. [< ME. well 
tnancrjfd ; < irell^ + mannered.'] Having good 
maimers; polite; well-bred; complaisant. 

Sir, if you will not that men call yon presumptuous, or, 
to speake plainly, do call you fuole, haue a care to be xcell 
mnurred. Guevara, Lettei'S (tr. by Ilcllowes, 1577), p. 74. 

well-marked (wel'mlirkt), a. 1. In;roo7. and 
hot., pronounced; decided; obvious; signal; 
easily recognized or determined: as, treZM«f/r/:cd 
characters; a wcU-marJ:cd genus, species, or 
variety. — 2. Specifying a South African tor- 
toise. .Honiojins sipnatus. I*. L. Sclater. 

well-meaner (weFme'ner), u. One who moans 
well, or wlio^-e intention is good. 

Deluded iffffnnertnrrs come over out of honesty, and 
small oftendvrs out of common discretion or fear. 

Dryden, Vind. of Duke of Guise. 

well-meaning (wel'mo'ning), a. Well-inten- 
tioned; frequently used with slight contempt. 

Plain \rdl-mcaning souL Shak., Ilicli. II., i!. 1. 123. 

Jfe was e\cr a timorous, chicken-spirited, though leefL 
moaning man. Scoff, Pair JIaid of I’crth, xx. 

well-meant (wel'ment), a. Rightly intended; 
friendly; .sincere; not feigned. 

Edward’s xccU-inennt honest love, 

. Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ili, 3. 07. 

well-minded (wel'minMed), a. Of good or 
well-disposed mind ; well or favorably inclined. 

Tor discharge of a bishop’s office, to bo well-minded is 
nut enough. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, vil. 24. 

Well-minded Clarence, he thou fortunate ! 

Shak., 3 Hen, VI., iv. 8. 27. 

well-natured (wel'na't^d), a. Of e.xcollent 
nature or character; properly disposed ; riglit- 
miuded. 

On their life no grievous burthen lies, 

Who are xcell-naUired, temperate, and wise. 

Sir J, Denham, Old Ago, 

They sliou’d rather disturb than divert theweff-nafur'd 
and rellecting Part of an Audience. 

Congreve, Way of the World, Dcd. 

wellness (wel'nes), n. [< well‘d + -7JC55.] The 
stat'-* of being xvoll or in good health. Hood. 

well-nigh ( wel'ni' [< JIE. wcl ny, wcl iiygh, 

wclncih; ]>rop. two words: seewell^ tindniglt.] 
Very nigh ; very nearly ; almost wholly or en- 
tirely. Al«o written as a single word and (more 
properly) as two words. 

A of boone orjTon puttc bytwene 

Tlie bailc and tree xcHnygh III fingers dope. 

}*aUadiu8, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 73. 

The labour of xcel-nigh fifty ploners. 

Sandys, Travalles, p. 19. 

TIic dreary night has xveUnigh passed. TlVn'ffiVr, Paean. 

well-ordered (werdr'derd), a. Rightly or cor- 
rectly ordered, regulated, or governed. 

There i? a law in each xceU-ordcr'd nation 
To curb tlio=‘C raging nj)pctitcs. 

Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 180. 

well-packing (wel'pak^ing), n. A cj^dindrical 
bag filled with flaxseed, or some similar appa- 
ratus, placed around the wcll-tubo in deep oil- 
wells, to prevent the entrance of water above 
or below the oil in the well ; a seed-bag. H. H. 
Knight See cut nmlcr packing. 

well-jileasing (wel'ple'zing), a. Acceptable; 
pleasing. 

A sacriflcc acceptable, xcell-pleasing to God. 

Phil. iv. 18. 

■well-pleasing (wel'ple'zing), n. That which 
is well pleasing; also, tho act of pleasing or 
satisfjnng. p?aro.] 

432 
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The fruits of unity (next unto the well-pleasing of God, 
which is all in all) are two. 

Bacon, Unity in Religion (ed. 1SS7). 

Thou wouldat willingly walk in all welUpleasing unto 
Him. Bp. Leighton, Com. on 1st Peter. 

well-proportioned (wel ' pro - pdr ' shpnd) , a . 
Having good or correct proportions; fitting as 
to parts or relations ; properly coordinated. 

well-read (wel'red), a. Having read largely ; 
having an extensive and intelligent knowledge 
of books or literature. 

well-regulated (weRreg'n-la-ted), a. Under 
proper regulation or control; in good order as 
to arrangement or management ; well-ordered. 

Things which woiild have distressed most xvell-regulated 
Belgravian damsels. E. Yates, Laud at Last, iii. 3. 

well-respected (wel're-spek'ted), a. 1. Held 
in high respect; highly esteemed. [Rare.] 

If xvclUrcspcctcd honour bid me on, 

I hold as little counsel uith weak fear 
As you, my lord. Shak., 1 lien. IV., iv. 3. 10. 
2|. Having respect to facts or conditions; 
propei'ly viewed; carefully weighed. 

well-room (wel'rdm), n. 1. A room which con- 
tains a well; especially, a room built over a 
mineral spring, or into which its waters are 
conducted, and where they are drunk. — 2. In 
a boat, a place in the bottom where leakage 
and rainwater are collected, to be thrown out 
with a scoop. 

well-rounded (wel'roun'ded), a. Being well 
or properly rounded or filled out ; symmetri- 
cally proportioued; complete in all parts. 

Something so complete and xcell-rotinded- in his . . , 
life. Longfellow. 

well-seenf (wel'sen'), a. Highly accomplished ; 
expert ; skilful. 

All sixe well-seenc in armes, and prov’d in many a fight. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. iii. 6. 

As a schoolmaster 
T1VW seen in music, to instruct Bianca. 

Shak., T. of the S., L 2. 134. 

well-set (wel'sct'), 1* Firmly set or fixed ; 
properly placed or arranged. 

Instead of o girdle, a rent ; and, instead of xcell set hair, 
baldness. Isa. iii. 24. 

2. Symmetrically formed ; properly joined or 
put together : as, a well-set frame or body. 

well-sinker (wel'sing^ker), v. One who sinks 
or digs wells. 

Modem will go down in any strata almost 

to any depth. Sci. Amer., N. S., LV. 69. 

well-sinking (wol'sing'king), n. The ope- 
ration of sinking or digging wells; the act of 
boring for water. 

well-smack (wol'smak), n. A fishing-smack 
furnished with a well; a smack. [Canada and 
Now Eng.] 

well-spherometer (wcrsfe-rom^o-tCr), n. A 
form of splieroraoter for accurately measuring 
tho radius of curvature of a Ions. 

well-spoken (wel'spo^kn), 1. Spoken well 
or xvitli propriety: as, a wclUspol’cn recitation. 
— 2, See well spoJeen, under spcal\ 

well-spring (werspring), v. [< ^lE. wcllc- 
spring, wilspring, < AS. wyllspring, wylspring, a 
fountain, spring of water, < wyll, ■well, + spring, 
spring; see wcll^ and spring.] 1, A water- 
source; a fountainhead; a living spring. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

A lltill I»rookc that com rciinyngc of two wellc sjmjnges 
of a mouutaync. Hcrlin (E. E. T, S.), ii. 333. 

Houce — 2. Figtirativoly, a perennial source of 
anytliing; a fountainhead of supply or of ema- 
nation. 

Understanding is a u'cllsjmng of life unto him that 
hath iU Prov. xvi. 22. 

well-staircase (wcl'sfar^'kas), n. A staircase 
forming or built around a well or \Yell-holo. 
Soo trelh, n., 5 {a). 

well-sweep (wcl'swep), n. A swecji or pivoted 
pole to one end of which a bucket is hung for 
drawing water from a well. 

Leaning ivell-su'eeps exoaked in tho scant garden. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 

well-tempered (w'ol'toni'pt*rd), a. In mnsic, 
tuned in equal temperanient. The term is used 
specifically in the (English) title of one of J. S. Bach’s most 
famous works, **’rbc Well-Tempered Clavichord," a col- 
lection of forty-clglit preludes and fugxies, In two equal 
parts, one finished In 1722 and tlie other In 1744, which 
were written in all the major and minor keys (tonalities) 
of the keyboard for the purpose of testing the theory of 
tuning In equal temperament, at that time but little 
known. See temperament. 

well-thewed (werthud), a. [< ME. Kcl-thcwcd, 
wcl thewed; < locll^ -1- thcwcd.'\ Good in man- 
ner, iiabit, form, or construction ; well-man- 
nered; well done. 


well--wisher 

They bene so xcell-theiced, :uid so wise, 

■What ever that good old man bespake. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., Febiiiary. 

well-timbered (■n'el'tim'bcrd), a. "Well fur- 
nished with timber: as, tccU-thnbcj’cdliLTid’, also, 
made with good or abundant timber, literally 
or figuratively ; strongly formed or built. 

A xvell-timbered fellow, he would have made a good 
column, an he had been thought on when the house was 
a building. ^ , 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 

well-timed (wertimd), a. 1. Done at a good 
or suitable time ; opportune. 

Slethinks an angry scorn is here xceU-timed. 

Lowell, To G. W. Curtis. 

2. Keeping accurate time : well-timed ooers. 

well-to-do (wel'to-do'), a. 1. Having means 
to do or get along with; well off; forehanded; 
prosperous : as, a \ccll-to-do merchant or farmer. 

I I am rich and xcell-to-do. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
2. Manifesting a state of being well off; in- 
dicative of prosperity. 

There was a well-to-do aspect about the place. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, vi. 
Tobermory is a commonplace town, with a semicircle of 
well-to-do houses on the shores of a sheltered bay. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII, 498. 

well-tomb (wel'tom), n. A deeply excavated 
tomb; one of a numerous class of ancient 
burial-pits, as in Egypt and in Phenician lands, 
etc., sunk in the ground or rock like wells. 

The graves belong to the type of well-tomhs, and show a 
cuiious and subtle art in their design for the purposes of 
concealment. The Nation, XLVIII. 303. 

well-trap (wel'trap), n. Same as stinlc-trap. 
well-tube (wel'tub), Ji. A wooden or metallic 
tube or piping running from top to bottom of a 
well for the fluid to rise or be pumped through. 
See cut xindoT paclcing.^WeU-tMhQ filter, a filler or 
strainer at the end of the tube of a driven well, to pre- 
vent the entrance of gravel or sand, 
well-turned (wel'tfemd), a. 1. Accurately 
turned or rounded: as, a tccU-iurncd column. — 
2. Dexterously turned or fashioned; well- 
rounded; aptly constructed: as, a welUiurned 
sentence or compliment, 
well-warranted (werwor'an-ted), a. Having 
good warrant or credit; well-accredited; well- 
trusted. 

And you, my noble and xcell-warranted cousin, . • . 
Do with your injuries as seems you best, 

M. for M.,v. 1.254. 

well-water (wel'wa^tfer), n. Tho water of a 
well or of wells ; water drawn from an artificial 
well. 

He alludes to the excellence of her freestone well-water, 
declares he must really take a third drink out of her nice 
gourd, IT. JJf, Baker, New Timothy, p. 249. 

well-willedt, n. [< ME. wclayllyd; < wcll^ -4- 
lojffl + -Cf?2.] Be.aring good-will; favorable, 
well-willert (wel'wil'tr), ?!. One who wills or 
wishes ■wiell ; a well-wisher. 

[They] scornefullie mocke his worde, and also spiteful- 
lie liate and hurte all xvell ■willers theieof. 

Ascham, The Scholemastcr, p. 82. 
Be ruled by your weff-un’ffm. 

M. W. of W., j. 1. 72. 
well-willingt (wel'wiFing), a. [< ME. wclc- 
wyllyng, wclwillendc, < AS. toelwillcndc (tr. L. 
henevolus), < wcl, well, + willendc, ppr. of will^.] 
Wishing well; well-inclined; favorable; friend- 
ly; propitious. 

To ther desire the kyng was welewillyng, 

So fourth on huntyng lie lode cerleynly. 

Gencrydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 964. 

well-willyt (wel'wiUi), a. [Also wcl-willy; Sc. 
wcill-wilUc; < ME. welhvilly (= Sw. vdlvillig = 
Dan. vclvillig), benevolent; < well^ + will^ + 
-?/i. Ot well-willing.] Kindly wishing; favor- 
able ; propitious. 

Venus mene I, the welnilly planete. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1257. 

well-wisht (wol'wish' ), n. A good or favorable 
wish; a benevolent desire. 

If this ho true, I must confess I am charitable only in 
my liberal intentions, and bountiful xvell-xvishes. 

Sir T. Browne, Religlo Medici, il. 13. 
Let it not . . . enter into the heart of any ono that hath 
... a xvcll-xvish for his friends or posterity to think of a 
peace with France. Addison, Present State of the War. 

well-wishedt (wel'wisht), a. Held in good will ; 
highly esteemed ; well-liked. 

The penornl, subject to a xvell-xcish'd king, 

Quit their own part. Shak., M. for M., ii. 4. 27. 

■well-wisher (wel'wish'fir), ti. One who wishes 
well, as to a person or a cause ; a person favor- 
ably inclined; a sympathizing friend. 



well-wislier 

It lioartens the Young Llbortlno, and confirms the U'clh 
iPighers to Atheism. 

Jeremy Collier, Short Vieu’ (ed. 1008), p, 100, 

well-won (wol'wun), ff. nonostly gained j hard- 
ly earned. 

Sfy bnrgalns mid my ‘ivell'Won thrKL 

Shah., M. of V., 1. 3. 01. 
well-worn (wol'-vvorn), a, 1. Aluch nlloctod 
b}' 'Wear or nso; hence, familiar £i‘om frequent 
repetition; ■worn threadbare. 

Tho well-worn plcn that uncqiml ncqimlntnnccahlps 
never prosjicr. Mrs. Qorc, Two Arlstocrncles, xv. 

Down which n well-worn pathway courted ur, 

Tennygon, Qardenor's Dmiuhtcr, 
2. Properly or boconiiiigly -Nvorn ; suitably 
borne or maintained. [Karo.] 

Tliat well-worn reaervo which proved ho know 
No sympathy with thatfninlllnr crow. 

Lara, I. 27, 

welly (wol'i), odv, fAn oxteuBion of nif//'*!.] 
Well-nigh; very nearly; almost. [Prov. Eng.] 
Our Joseph ’a welly hlind, poor lad. 

IVaitffh'fi Jjancaghxre Sonyg, 

■welmt, V. i. [jrE. irelwni, < kt/ih, wrifm, n 
■bubbling up, ii apviug: soo tmhii.J To ivoll; 
spring, 

Tho wntcro I« «‘Vcro freah nnd newo 
Thtitii'ehnel/i up with wawla hilghlo. 

qft/ir Jio/fi’, 1. ir,Gl. 

wols (welz), n. Tho shentfish, »Si7ar».«c f/l/infs, 
Wolsh^ (•\velBh),#f. and». [Formerly also Jlrlrli, 
cavlymod.E. also Uafylt; <1\IE. Hc'lm-, inds/ir, 
ir/rlsrc, Jrfdsc, PV/b'.vr, ll'clhr, < AS. 

u'vlisc, tcicthCf foreign, es]>. Celtic, in later use 
applied also to the French (= OJIG. iialhisc^ 
foreign, esp. ]>ertuining to Itome, Foman, ^IIIG. 
irch'ch. ivclItM'hf icaUiisc, jioitaining to Itoine, 
Frcneli, Italian, 0. iiV/Asr//, foreign (ef.G. li'alsch- 
hnidy Italy), = Jeel. rn/.c/.r, foreign), < wcnlh (pi. 
irc(tlas), foreigner, esp. the Cells or Welshmen, 
= OJIG. irtdh, MUG, wah'h, a foreigner, csp. a 
Koman (cf. IVallavh); ef. LIj. a rellex of 

a Celtic name. The AS, noun, in (he ])l, 
lit. foreigners, ^ exists in the palrial names 
IVaU's, Connrali, nnd in eonip. in trahnil; and 
tho lulj. appears as a surnaino in the forms 
nVAv/i, ll’clchf /I’nAvA.] I, n. If, Foreign. Sec* 
trW.s7ma/,— 2. Kelating or pertaining to Wales 
(a titular princijmlity and a jmrt of tlio island 
of GrcMit lirituiii, opposite the southern jmrt of 
Ireliind), or to its jieojile or its indIgenonK Cym* 
rip lungniige.— ’VYolflh clcorwlng, TfoclJUuin teoliir- 
ftiriiw, a brillsh hnuk.moth lana ficdn on the 

hlrvh.— Welsh draket, the gndwnll or gray iliick, Clmu- 
lelnnnuMttrrj'rni*. J. J\ Ciniud, IStt. Abo called da- 
virt}! dueli .Sec cut umlor CfittulrlnKviuf. {.Vcu Jersey.) 
— Welsh glnvo, .VcpMiv, .x— Welsh groin, In 
n groin formed hy tin- liitcrRecllon nf iwo c)lliidrh'al 
MUtlt", of uhleh oiic b of height limn (ho oilier, S. ^ 
uiulerptlefi rrrcuittiy, utnler grcinwi'r. — Wolfili harp, .‘n-e 
Anr/i. — Welsh hook, mi old nilllinry wcnpi.n of the hill 
kind, hut lm\lng, In addition to n cnttlugddiide, a Iiook 
at (lie hack. 

Saore the dc>II IiIh (rue Ilegounan ujwiu tin* iTn»i <if u 
IVehfi /lOfA, .S/ifiC, 1 jIcm. IV., II. I. ;J72. 

Welsh lay. .‘^er/upi.— Welsh main, n match at cork* 
lighting where all must light to death, Welsh 

medlar. SameaHnrorefr.— WolahmortRaco. 

f/rifO’. — Welsh mutton, n cImiIcc mnl delicate finality of 
mutton ohtahied from a Mimll hrecd of nhteji in \Vnli <. 
h'iiiniwinljt.- Welsh onion, the tllml, .U/ium /IdidofiiiM; 
no called from the (lernmii Wtthrl, « Mrh merely Indleatf •» 
a foreign origin. Heecit-if, nml ('•fl'.— Welsh PiTTSloyl, 
a hurlcfiqnc iinnie for lirinji or a hnngnian’a hnit**r mmle 
u( It. 

Tills U a ra*<rfd desrm-s ... to «Iiince in heinit Ihr* 
rkk'h curnnlo ; let ’« cluike him « Ith IIVf*A 

Jltiwlflyh, Jley for lloneily, Iv. J. 
Welsh poppy. Sec Mrconufurlit and Welsh 

rabbit, ware, wig, etc. .sre the noun'*. 

II. h. 1 . Coiloctivoly, ns a plural word witli 
the dolinilo article, tho’peoiilo of Wales, ortho 
members of tho Cymric rneo indigonous to 
Wales, Thoy were ruled by potty priiicos, UTid 
mainfainod tliolr iudopoiid’oiici* of the English 
fill 12S2-JI. — 2, TJio languagf* of Wales or of 
the Welsh, Thu Welsh Ir a niurnlier of (lie CMlIc fmn- 
Il> of langnngrji, forming, A\llh the Jlrelim Imigungt nnd 
the now extinct (^irnbli lirnnch, thu Cymric group. 

WOlsh- (welsh), r. f. and i. [Abn trflch: < 

Jl either from the sunmrne, or in allusion 
to the alleged bad faitli of Welslnnen.] To 
cheat or prnefise cheating by betting or taking 
money as a stake on a horse-race, ami miming 
olT without settling. 

A late decision of theConrt« has ratlur tnlccii the hmer 
clnsR of bookmaker hv aurprb*'-- ifrfii/ii/ 1.7 di tlde*! to 
be an Indictable offence. A*i»ifderM//i Cenfuiii, ,\XVI. s.'fi. 

lie Btnken hb money with one of tliebook-mukers whom 
he hr.^ seen at hb Bland for iimnyjcarR, with the eer- 
Inlntj that tm will recelvu hb winnings, and run no rbk 
of hfing wehtird. 

Daily Tcteyrayh, Marelj 12, 1687. {Kneye. Diet.) 
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welslier (■worBh6r), n. [< wcJslt^ + -cr^.] A 
s^vindling better or book-maker 011 a race-track ; 
one who absconds without paying his losses, or 
what is duo to othors on account of monoy de- 
posited with him for hotting. Also written 
we1chc)\ 

Tho weleher properly bo called takes tho monoy oITered 
him to hack a horao, but, when ho has taken money 
enough from his dupes, depitiis from the scene of Ids la* 
boars, nnd triiBts to his luck, n dyed wig, or a pair of false 
whiskers not to ho recognised. All the Year Jlound. 

■Welshman (welsh 'man), pi. Welslnnen 
(-men). [Formerly also Welchman; < Welsh + 
PiflH.] 1, A native of tho principality of Wales, 
or a mombor of tho Wolsh raco.*— 2. A local 
namoof tho black-bass nnd of tho squiiTol-nsli. 
wolshnutf (wolsh'nut), «. [Also walshnui; < 
ME. wclshnotCf walshnotCf lit. ‘foreign nut^: soo 
Welsh'^ nnd iwt, nnd cf. walnuL'] Tho nnt of »/«- 
(jlansrctjittfihQ Enropenn wnlnntj alBO,tiio troo. 

I satigh him enrion n wlnd*mc}]e 

Under a irobA^iiofe |viir. wehh-note] shale. 

Chmieer, House of rainc, 1. 1281. 
ITarly printed editions have tm/iiofc.l 
wolsomel (wcl'snm), «. [< AIE. ttclsinn / < trcll^ 
+ -.voiwf.i Woll off ; in good condition ; i)rospor- 
oua. Wnrlif, Gon. xxiv. 21. 

■wolflomoiyl (wel'sum-li), adv. [< ME. wclsttm- 
li : < irrf.s'omc + -/y-.] I'ro.speronsly; witli fa- 
vor or well-boing. 

I . . . shidl he liinicd ngen weUmnly to the hows of 
my fader. IVydif, Gen. xxvHI. 21. 

wolt^f (well), r, i. [< AfE. wcUen^ roll, upset, 
ovorliirn, < AS. iryf/nii, roll, etc., = OIIG. wnl- 
znn^ MIKt, trehen, G. trahen, teiilzcn = lecl. 
tv7h/, roll: bco irn/f.] To roll; rovolvo. 

HILunb. n wenyiig^mvnrlfoolbh] thalfrWf in hb myndu. 

-l/fi'f/Tofirr 7Wm#(cd. Morris), 111. Ilf), 
wolt- (welt), Ji. [< ME, ir(7/f, a narrow strip 
of lonlber round a kIioo, a hem, a fringe; per- 
haps < W. //irri/d, a lnun, uelt, /;irn/fr.v, tho welt 
of a shm* (<*1*. //irokfa, wolt. hem, tjiralUish, form 
a welt).] 1. An applied liem, selvage, border- 
ing, or fringe; espeeiully, a strongtlicning or 
ornaiuentiiig strip of inaterinl fastened along 
an edg<», or over or be(w(*ei! two joinoil edges, 
often forming a rounded ridge by the insertion 
of a eord or the doubling outward of the ma- 
terial. [Now rare, excejit in specific or teclj- 
nienl u*<es.3 

Little low 1n‘*lgei, round llk«* ir<'ffir, with some i)relly 
p) rnmhb, I like «el!. Itaeon, Gardens (cd. IW). 

dap blit a cbll g«mii with a ir.7r (a elvIIlan'H poun witli 
n furrc*l lK>rdcr|<*« the one, nml n cntionlcal cloko ulMi 
sle* >es on the other. Jt, Jonron, Lplcn'iic, Iv, 2. 

A commit tce iniiiiV clerk, or some such exrcUenl ras- 
cal, clothing himself from top (o toe In knavery, withmit 
a irrlt orpanl of piMMlne*s nbiut Mm. 

Jiandtdyh, Hey for Huncnly, J. 1. 

Hb coat Was preenc, 

With itvfb of white feniiub' bet«eene, 

(frerne. Mourning finmient. 
Sfu'clflenlly — («> In n liernbilc nehleveinvnt, n nnm‘W 
binler t«» nn onllimry or charge. (6) A strip of nmterliil 
rewe*! loiiml or along an oprii edge, ns of a pbu'e. 

He (a gboe-innkerleiits pieces Pirtlie thumb'* . . . nnd 
f<ir the Mridirtg round llie Oipnnd the <»peidi)g Ju*l above 
the palm of the haml, whhhnrc calleil w^Ut. 

Chamt>rr»’f Jvunuii, lAh ser., III. 2211. 
(cl A slrliK»f leather In alK>ol fir shf»e sewi-il round tlie 
« irge of the eoiijoliied iipiM-r leather nml Inner sole, pre- 
jiaratory to the attachment of the bottom or outer sole. 
s**t’ cut uml'T (if) In carjK, a stilp forming an nibll* 
tiomd (hlckne«i lali! over a Hu-h seam or Joint, fir phu ed 
In nn angle, to strengthen It. ns In a carvel-built vessel, 
(e) In s/ircf.in»n imrA, a strip rbet*‘*l (<» two cimtlguoun 
j.lute^ forming a bntl-jolnl. (/)In*ni«i»if/;(l) Gneoftlie 
libs at an end of the work, (ntnubMl to prevent It from 
rolling up. ai around Hie ojienhig f<r top of a roek. (2) A 
separate Ilaji, ns a heel-piece, fui an) pleeo of work iimde 
In a knitthig-innehlne. Ft b made Iridepeudcntly of the 
vioik, and aftcrvvnr«l knlt(e«l on. 

Henry — 2. A low siiporiieinl ridge or linear 
swelling, as on tho skin; u weal or wale: as, 
to raise ircJts on a jiersoii or an animal by 
blows with a whij). See irr/f-, r, 2 , fCollorj.'] 
wolt- (welt), r. f. [< irrf/-, «.] 1 . 'J'o lix a welt 
orwcltstoor in; furnish ororimment with any- 
tliing called a welt : as, to irett shoes. 

If any he ftleke, a spenre !» B«‘t vp In Ids Tent with 
hlncke Ktdt ttrllrd ahont It, ntid from thenceforth no 
stranger entereth therein. /‘iircAns, i'ilgrlmnpu, ji. 4)2. 

Wit's iLS stillahlu (opimnled coats as wbdum b to ire/bd 
guwmi. C/iap»niri, Monsieur irOIlvo, Iv. 1. 

2. To bent sevoroly with a wliip or slick, where- 
by wolts may bo raised. Sec trrf/-, 2. [Col- 
hiq.l.-'WoUod thletlo. See thMU. 
wolt'* (welt), r. f. [A dial, vnr. of inlt,'} To 
wilt; M'ither; heconio sofl or flabby, as from 
flecay ; become ropy or stringy, ns sonio 11 ( 11101 * 8 , 
[Prov. Eng.] 

llercoodu't Invo 'oiiro hy misoii of thuChrbtimis bakkuit 
coinin' on, and ronie o' thu cider indfcd. 

Ji. 1). IJlackinore, Lfirim Duouc, II. 


•welt-shoulders 

■wemt. Preterit of wait. 
welt-cutter (welt'kuefir), n. In slioe-mamif., a 
mocliino to cut notches in the edges of a wolt, 
in order to admit of laying it in smoothly at 
the toe. Tho cutting-hlndo is triangular, and 
is depressed 'by a treadle and raised by a 
spring. D. JT. JJnight. 

weltet. Preterit of locliT^, walclc, older forms of 
wield. 

welter (wol'tfir), a. [< JIE. wcltcrcn, a vav. of 
wal(crcn,wnltrni,voUovcr: see waiter.] I. iri- 
trans. 1. To roll or toss; tumble about; flow 
or act wavoringly, confusedly, or tumultuously: 
used chiefly of waves, or of tliiugs compara'b’lo 
to them. 

Asnin the reckless and the brave 
Itltlo lords of tveUertng seas. 

Jtotlierwdt, Battle.hlng of Sigurd. 
Incapaldo of clmuge, 

Ifor touched hy wcUcritigg of passfou. 

Wordnvorth, Prel., vl. 
Tho waves 

Whelmed tho degraded race, and weltered o'er tlielr graves. 

Urgant, The Ages. st. 18. 

2. To roll about, ns in some fluid or unstable 
medium; bo tossed or tumbled ; hence, to wal- 
low or grovel (in something). 

He uiiist not float upon Ids watery hier 
Unwejit, ami welter to tho parching wind 
Witlioiit tho meed of some melodious tear. 

Milttm, Lycidas, 1. 13. 
Ifanider are tliey lliat welter In their sin, 

Swino in tlio mud, timt caimot see for alime. 

Tenwjeon, Holy Oiail. 

3. To bo exposed to or nfTected by some wel- 
tering or lloiiliiig subslanco or medium: said of 
objects at rest. 

Wlien all Is past, It Is Immidlng to tread 
O’er tlio weltering Held of tho fomhlcss dead, 

Ihjron, Siege of Corintli, xvll. 
tVu climlied over llio crest of high sand, where tlio • 
raslies lay urlterlng after tlie wind. 

Jt. J). Tttaekmore, JIald of Sker, xl. 
SIio fell from her liorso, stala, nnd weltering In her 
•uuml. A’. II'. Amir, Hodcrii Hgyptlans, II. 1S3. 

II. trans. If. To roll; cause (o turn or re- 
volve. 

Ho tlint weltereth a atone. Itiile oj 1&49 (rrov. xxvi. 27). 
2. To snbjcet to or alToet by weltering; ac- 
eoiniilish by or as if by wallowing. [Hare.] 
Weltering } our w ay llirougli clmos nml thu mark of Hull. 

Cnrigle. 

welter (wcl'tOr), ». [< wetter, r.] Polling or 
xvallowing motion; a to.ssing or tumbling 
iibont; lienee, Innnoil; ferment; hurly-burly. 

The foil', ir.f/rrol our ao-called rellglom or olher con. 
truverales. Cartgle. 

Kiithliig hut a confused tivfff rand iiulver of mingled air, 
nml ralii, and apray, ns If the very atmosphere is svritlilug 
111 Ihu rill Idles of tho gale. 7iiii'/sfri/, Two Yours Ago. ill. 
IIio irt-ltrr of thu walora rose up to his ehlii. 

11 i/fmm Morrif, SIgiml, 1. 
wolter-raco (wol'ler-ras). II. A raee in which 
llie lior.ses earry welter-weight. Sec wtlhr- 
weiglit. 

welter-stakes (werter-htiilcs), ». pt. Tlie .stakes 
in a weller-raee. 

welter-weight (wel'ler-wat), n. [Aftpar. < wcl- 
ti r, r., -t- wtiijlit; in nllnsion to the heavier mo- 
tion. But in early rneing-list.s tlio fir.st element 
is said to be.virdftr, for which then ire/ferwonld 
fie n substitute. Swelter would allude to tho 
overlienting of the heavily weighted lior.se.s,] 
In hiir.'w.raciiiii, an umiMinlly heavyweight, es- 
]iecially as carried by horses in many stceplc- 
eliases nnd Imrdlc-rnces. These weig'lits sonic- 
liines nniomit to ns much ns dO pounds over 
weight for age. 

wclt-gtlide (welt'gid), ti. An nttnehment to a 
shoe-sewing maehino for jirescnting the welt 
in the iiincliino in position for sewing In. 
welting (wel'ting), ii. [Verbal n. of irel/S, r.] 

1. A sowed border or edging; a thickened 
edging. — 2. A severe boating witli a whip, 
■stick, strap, or tlie like. [Colloq.] 

Hu bovvhliupurcil Ills irf/q'n'7, and I Bcarci* thdiiplit It 
cnnUKli for lilin. ‘ G. Mrredifh. 

welt-loathor (welt'IeTii'fT), ». Leather from 
the shoulders of tanned hides, used for mak- 
ing the wolts of hoots nnd shoes. 

Tlio (lonmiid for irelt leather Is tTcntcr titan tlic snpjdy, 

I/. S. Conjt. Jlep.y No. llx. (1883), p. 442- 
wolt-ni.Tchine (Avplt')nn-shr*ii''), n. In shne- 
w/Gi///., a innohim* for cut ting leather into strips 
Hliitablo for vv(‘lts. TIiv wolts arc aftenvanl jinsse*! 
tlirouj:l» llio wolt-unttcr, M'olts may also bu cut nml 
Irlmnu'tl with baml-toolR unllotl irelt-trivnners, 

wolt-shoulders (wolt'shoPderz), ii.])l. Snmo 
ns welt-leallier. 



welt-trimmer 
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wentletrap 


welt-trimmer (welt'trim'fir), ?i. A cutting-tool 
for ti’imming welts for shoes; also, a welt- 
laaehinp. 

wel-willyt, a. See well-wilhj. 

Welwitschia (wel-wioh'i-ji), n. [NL. (J. D. 
Hooker, 1SG3), named after Friedrich Wcl- 
U'iltirli {180G-72), an Austrian botanist and 
traveler.] A genus of gjunnospermous plants, 
of tlie order Gnctaceie, among the most remark- 
ai>Ie in the vegetable kingdom, distinguished 
n -• dioecious many-tlowered imbricated cone- 
i!-.!' .spikes panicled at the margin of a short 
V. (lod y trunk, xiie only species, IT. mirahillit, is o native 
• sunt,; rcvirins of southwestern tropical Africa, in Ben- 
an' ■ ati'l iJaniara-innii, I)etween 14“nntl23“sontlilatitmie. 




H'f/ti ttsfht^umtrabilis. 

I r-ti'i'ji'in* ? llnnrhofthe panicle. <7, Stamen— sul>« lilJopcn, 
ihovi ii •• ifi it A*ij f vulc : b, pollen-grains ; f, scale of cone uilli 
lJA«-rl .1; J'.ir' 1, longitudinal section, showing the calyptrifiirm 
ritrgi.' • .tr i‘ . iipe* : e, npe sec'l and Uise of jocncarp tXp^f'carp 
witii'ttlf ri . pcx 0 / the integument of the seed eintryo. 

ll« tlii'jk tnnik hears but two Icavei. The orifriiml coty- 
which nrc opfiosite, creen, Bprcndlng, nnd perils, 
tent, art.' ci'iiipo«t‘*lof n lianl llhrotisstjhstaiicc, nii<l become 
often ti fc' t I'tfjg ami ortJ wMe. They finally Bpllt Into 
long tihre-la, hilt are ptill retained, it Is bhUI, through over 
a Jiuiiilrcd years nf f,T(iwlh, Hie mature trunkfoniiBn 
t;»hiilarin.'in only about a foot high, hut 5 or fi feet across ; 
the tftp IS triiiieatc, hard, pitted, and broken by cnicks, 
and rc'cmhlt a fungiiH of the genus PoliijHjruK ; the base 
Is deeply sunk in the Roll, and produces mlddlc-slrcU rootR. 
Tin- p'ljiiFlt il inllori-'-oeuco Is comi»osed of rigid erect dl- 
rhf't'imoUf'ly jolntttl sh-ms from 0 tf» 12 Inches high, « Itli 
tv, .1 i.|ij.fi-iti' ah 'j hln athlng each Joint, and Is ilevelopod 
nntiii.illy fiom the iipjiiT Ride of the tnink at the base of 
th- f oi> It 'hfti's Ihe fifiwer-Bpikes arc composed of hrll* 
limit •' uht «( all " overlapping, usually In four rows — the 
Til il< >M(li ‘jilk* ® 1 1. inches long or under, llin female larger, 
fev or. mid Ihl-k* r. Dafh fcnle contains a fio'/er, thr male 
a Rin ill moinbrariouR poriaiitli, the filaments connate 
Into a Joo^f Is i-x-crteil liihc, and six anthers, eaeli ojienlng 
by tiirrt .api.al find finally confluent imres. The fnilt Is 
dry, tuo-u d, coinpre-vscd, Inclosed In a fibroiiH utricle. 
Thft new growth 1' tlilefly liorizontal, enhirglng the stem 
Ivith ahoxe and below the base of the leaf, whicli finally 
projiets from a dcc-ji marginal cavity. 

welyf, o. [AIK., < AS. ivcUy, wcktj (= OHO. 
irclai/i), riclj. wciiltliy, < irda, weal: see recall.'} 
In a stat,’ of weal or good lio.altli; healthy. 

Tlie clawes drlo nn«l scabbed olde Imsely 
K) Itc all away, ami kepe up that Is veh/. 

PalladiuH, llusbondrie (H E. T.*.S.), p. 70. 

wemH ("'orn), u. [Karly mod. E. also wcam ; 
< ME. ircin, ircintnr, altered, after tlie verb, from 
*tratn, < AS. team, Kom {icamvi-^ icovim-), 

Fjiot, blot, Hill. = OS. team = OPrios. waju (in 
iclitiiram) = OHG. wamm = Icol. vamm = Goth. 
irtmim, a Hpot, blemiKh. Cf. A spot; 

sear; fault; Idemmli; taint. 

Jtcren your liody Into every place . . . 

Wlthoute Item of yow, thurgh foul or fair. 

Chaucer, Skiulre's Talc, 1. 113. 

The shaft must he made round, nothing flat, without 
gall or trem, for this purpose. 

Atchatn, Toxophilus (ed. 1804), p. 121. 


Kubbe out the wrinckles of the minde, and be not curi- 
ous about the weama in the face. 

Lyly, Euphues and his England (Ai ber’s reprint, IV. 468). 
■wem^t (wem), v, i. [< ME. wemmenj < AS. wem- 
man (= OHG. gi~wemman = Gotb. ana-wamm- 
jnn)y spot, blemish, eto.,< warn (ioamm-)^ a spot: 
see lecwi, «.] To corrupt; vitiate. Drant. 
wem^f (wem), ?i. [A shortened form of wcam, 
wame, a dial, form of fcojn&.] Tlie belly ; the 
wame. 


He had his gang therefore connunud us . . . 

To proho Us Ithe Trojan horse’s] ueni with wedge and 
beetle. Coffon, Scarrouides, p. 7. {Davies.) 

wemlessf (wem'les), «. [< ME. wcmlcs, wonmc- 
h.<i, tcemJees, < AS. wamUds, womlcds, without 
spot or blemish, < warn, spot, + -?cfl5 = E. -Jess.'] 
Spotless; stainless; immaculate. 

Thou Virgin wemmcles, 

Bar of thy body, .and dweltest maydeu pure. 

Chaucer, Sccuiul Hun’s Tale, I. 47. 

■wemmyt (wem'i), [< imwi + -i/i.] Faulty; 
unsound; blemished; tainted. 

The mustie wheate, the sowro wine, the rntt-eaten bread, 
the imuiMic cheese. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hcllowes, 1577), p. 257. 
wen (wen), ?/. [<ME. wot, tccmie, <. AS. ^cen, wsen 
tra'ini-) = OPries. wen = D. wen ss LG. 
wen, v'cen = G. dial, wenne, wehne, wdJinc, a wen, 
wai t.] A eireumscribod benign tumor of mod- 
»‘rato size, occurring ou any part of the body, 
but ospocially on the scalp, consisting of a well- 
defined sac inclosing sobncooiis matter, 
wench^ (wench), n. [< ilE. wcnchc, shortened 
form of Winchcl, orig. a child, prob..< AS. 

a child, represented by the oueo oceuiTing 
n inclo, jib, cliildrcn. prob. for *trcwccbf,ncut. pi. 
of the adj. wcuccl, wcncele, weak (found once, in 
dat. pi. wrncclmn, apidicd to widows), var. of 
wancol, tfouro/, unstable, >E. tcrtwA/c; see irrnj- 
J:lc. The AS. tccnclc, a wench, a daughter, 
given by Somnor, is an error based upon the 
above forms.] If. A child (of cither sex). 

Were it wif it venchd (man nnd wife ami child). 

Ancren JUivlc, p. 334. 

2. A female child; a girl; a maid or damsel ; 
a young woman in general. |nv«c/» had orlghmlly 
m» dpprrclalmy iinptlcntlon, nud continued to he used in 
a refcjwctful sciipo, especially ns a fainlllnr term, lung 
after it liad nc(|uh-ed such nii implication In specific em- 
idoymcut ; nnd It 1** still commonly so used !u ])ro\incinl 
English, and fomclimcs arclmlcnlly In literature.) 
William ithls uortlil trenchc (a princess) tlinn wcrcbllllio 
Of the lielp that thel hnde of this wild best. 

iriffmm 0 / PaUrne (E. E. T. S.), ). 1001. 

Go 3 e awey, for the tcenche is lint dead, hut slcpllh. 

Wyclif, Slat. Ix. 21. 

How, how dust thou look now? 0 IlhstniT’il wench (Bes- 
demona] ! Shah., Otlicllo, v. 2. 272. 

3. Specifically — (a) A girl or young woman 
of a humble order or class; eBpocinlly, a maid- 
servant; a working-girl. 

A ir<r«c/« (mald-servaut, It. V.] went nud told tlicm. 

2 Sam. xvli. 17. 


The III the kitchen slugs nnd scours from uioni- 

Ing to night. SUcle, Taller, No. 24S. 

(i*) A lewd or immodest woinnii ; a mistress; a 
concubine; a strumpet. [This use was early 
developed, and is nlwny.s indicated by the con- 
text. . It is obsolescent.] 

I nm a gcnlil xvomiiinii, nnd no irenche, 

Chaucer, Merchniit'R Tnle, I. 058. 
A lodging of your iirovidliig! to he colled u hcutemuit’B 
or a enplahi'B irciirA ! 

Dckkcr nmf Wchsier, Northward Ho, 1. 2. 


(c) A colored woman of any age; a Degress or 
mulattrcss, e.spccially one in service. [Colloq., 

wench^ (wench), r. i. [< wcnch^, «,] To con- 
sort with strumpets. 

Whnt’s become of the trcnchiiiy rogues? 

Shale,, T. and C,, v. 4. 35. 


wench“t, An obsolete form of tcinch'^ for 
winrri. 

wencher (wcn'chf r), n. [< wcnch^ + -ci’l.] One 
wlio wenches; a lewd man, 

Hy co7‘Mi Bog''*' told us . , . that tho Archbislioii of 
Cnulerbiiry ... Is ns very a wcnchcr ns can he. 

Pejiys, Dlnry, III, 207. 


wend^ (wend), r.; pret. and pp. wended (for- 
merly also went), ppr. wendhuj. li’cuf, wliich 
is really the preterit of this verb (like .^cnt from 
send), is now detached from it nnd used ns pre t- 
erit of </o. [< ME. wenden, < AS. wendau, tr. 
turn, inti’, turn oneself, jiroceedjgo, = OS. wcn~ 
dian, wcndcan = OPries. wenda = D. wenden, 
turn, tack, = OHG. wenian, MUG. G. wenden, 
cniiBG to turn, = Icel.rcHd«, wend, turn, change, 
= Sw. vdnda = Dan. veude = Goth, wandjau, 
cause to turn; caus. of AS. windan, etc., turn, 


wind: see ivind'^, v.] 1. trans. 1+. To turn; 

change. 

To tvenden thus here thoght. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4061. 

2. To direct (one’s way or course) ; proceed 
upon. 

Wende forthe thi course, I coinaunde the. 

York Plays, p. 52. 

And still, her thought that she was left alone 
Uncompanied, great voyages to wend 
In desert land, her Tyrian folk to seek. 

Surrey, .^neid, iv. 616. 
Then slower wended back his way 
■Where the poor maiden bleeding lay. 

Scott, L. of the L., iv. 26. 

II. intrans. If. To turn ; make a turn ; go 
round; veer. 

For so is this xvorlde went with hem that han powere. 

Piers Plowman (B), iil. 280. 
At the wendyny [turning of the furrow] slake 
The yoke, thyne oxen neckes forto cole. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 44. 
The lesser [ship] will turn her broadsides twice before 
the greater can wend once. Raleigh. 

2, To take one’s way or course ; proceed ; go. 
For every w’yght which that to Rome went [wendeth] 
Halt nat o path or alwey o manere. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 36. 
As fer as any wight hath ever went. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 444. 
Hopeless nnd helpless doth ^Egeon wend. 

But to procrastinate his lifeless end. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 158. 
Bereft of thee he wends astray. 

Prior, Wandering Pilgrim, st. 12. 

3t. To pass away; disappear; depart; vanish. 

The gretc touncs see wc wane and wende. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, I. 2167. 
He puttc thee doun, thou mshtist not rise ; 

Thi slrcngthc, thi witt, awei is went! 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivnll), p. 163. 

Wend2 (wend), ii. [G. Wcnilc, pi. Wenden (called 
in Slavdc Scrl, Sarah, etc.: seo Scrh, Sorhl); 
a narao prob. nit. connected (like Vandal) with 
wcndi, wander.} 1. A name applied in early 
times by tbo Germans to their Slavic neigh- 
bors. — 2. A member of a branch of tho Slavic 
race dwelling in Lnsatia: same as Sorh-. 
wendi*f, wendet. Ohsoleto preterits of ween, 
Wendic (wen'dik), a. and n. [< Wend‘d -h -ic.} 

1. a. Of or pertaining to the Wends; Wend- 
ish : ns, the tl'cndic tongue. 

II. n. Same ns Sorbian, 2. 

Wendish (wen'dish), a. [< G. Wcndisch; as 
Wend- -ishl.} Of orpertaining to the Wends ; 
Wendic. 

ThoorlciiiQl irc»£h./» tormswlilch Ihcconquerors found 
nlrcnUy catnldishod . . . Ijecaiue German. 

IP. Vtlson, State, § 441. 

wenet, ». nnd v. An old spelling of ween. 
wengf, n. An obsolete form of wing. 

Wenham prism. Seo prism. 
weniont, n. Same ns wanion. 

Wenlock group. Seo gronpi. 
wennish (won'isb), a. [< wen + -ish.} Hav- 
ing ttio character or nppenranco of a wen ; also, 
nlTccted with wens or wen-liko excrescences. 
Sir If. Wotton. 

wenny (won'i), a. [< wen -f -yl.] Same as 
wennish. Wiseman, Surgery, 
wenona (we-no'njl), n. [N. Amer. Ind.] A 
small Ameincnn soi’pont, Charina pittmhea, na- 
tive of California nnd Mexico, it is a sort of sand- 
Bimke related to and formerly jdaced in the family Ery- 
cid/c, but represents a different family, Charinida'. 
went^t (went), n. [< ME. wente; < iccnd'^ (cf. 
heut^, )!., < Zieuf?!).] 1. A turn ov change of 
course) a turning or veering; lienee, a rolling 
or tossing about. 

In wo to bedde he xvente, 

And made or it was day ful many a wente. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Ii. 63. 
Ho know the diverse went of mortall wnyes. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. vi. S. 

2. A course; a passage; a path. 

Hit forth wente 
Bonn by a lloury grcneircnte 
Ful thikkc of gras, ful softe and sweet. 

Chaucer, Deatli of Blanche, 1. 898. 
Rut hero my wearie teemo, nigh over spent, 

Shall breath it seUc awhile after so long n went. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 46. 

3. A furlong of land. Balliwcll. 
went^ (went). Seo wend'^ and //o. 

went^t, wentet. Au obsolete preterit and past 
participle of ivccn. 

wentlo (wen'll), V. [Preq. of wcnd'^\(*i, tecafl).] 
To turn ; roll over. IfalUwcU. 
wentletrap (wen'tl-traj)), n. [< G. wcndcU 
trcj))K, a winding staircase, cockle-stair, a 
shell so called, a wentletrap, < wcndcl, in comp., 



wentletrap 

a turning (< wcndcn, turn: see wcnd\ and c£. 
rovuUe), + treppc, stair: see tr«p 2 .] A sliell of 
tlie genus Scalaria or family Scalariidie ; a lad- 
der-sliell. See Scalar'Mm, and out under Sca- 
laria, 

•wept. An obsolete preterit of wcepr. 
wepelyt, See wccphj. 
wepent, wepnet, weppont, weppynt, etc., ii. 
Obsolete forms of weapon. 
wept (■wept). Preterit and past participle of 
wcepi. 

werM, n. [Also were; ME. wcr, wore, < AS. wcr, 
a man, also a fine so called, -wergild, = OS. wcr 
= OHGr. !(ier = Icel. nerr = Gotb. wair = L. vir, 
a man. Hence, in comp., wergild, werwolf. 
From the L. vir are ult. E. virile, virtue, etc., 
and the second element of decemvir, duumvir, 
triumvir, etc.] 1. A man. 

Me Invet is he thes were that tu art to iwedilet? 

use of SI. Juliana (E. E. T. S.), 1. 81. 

Ne lipne no wif to hire irerr, ne were to his n 7 ne. 

Old Enff. Homilies (E. E. T. S.), 1 st ser. Moral Ode, 1, 32. 

2. Wergild. 

Everj- man was v.alued at a certain sum, which was 
called his were. Bosworth, Anglo Saxon Diet. 

ITer lin ancient English criminal law) was a species o£ 
fine, a price set upon a man according to his rank in life. 

Stephen, Hist. Grim. Law, I. 57. 

wer^t, n. An obsolete form of weir, 
wer'^, pron. A dialectal foi-m of OHi'l. 
werblet, v. and ii. An old form of warllcl-. 
wercht, v. and ?i. An old form of worhi-. 
werche, a. Same as wcrsli. 
werdt, II. A Middle English form of weird. 
were^t. An obsolete form of wcarf, wear", 
weir, war^, vair, 
were^t, n. See werK 

were^. Indicative plural and subjunctive sin- 
gular and plural of was. See was. 
were-angel, u. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of warrianglc. 
weregild, n. See wergild. 
werelyet, a. Same as warely. 
weremod, n. Same as wormwood. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

wereEt. An obsolete form of werc^. 
werena (w4r'nS.). A Scotch form of were no — 
that is, •were not. 

werewolf, werewolflsh, etc. See werwolf, etc. 
wergild, weregild (wSr'-, wer'gild), n.^ [Also 
wcregeld; prop, wergild, ropr. AS. wergild, wer- 
gcld, weryla, also erroneously wxrcgdd, weregild 
(= OHG. JIHG. wcrgolt, G. wergeld, welirgeld), < 
wcr, a man, + geld, gild, gyld, retribution, com- 
pensation: see iticrf ana yield, «., geld^, gild^.2 
In Anglo-Saxon and ancient Teutonic law, a 
kind of fine for manslaughter and other crimes 
against the person, by paying which the offend- 
er freed himself from every further obligation 
or punishment. The fine or compensation due by tlie 
offender varied in amount according to Ins rank or station 
and that of tlie person killed or injured, and also accord- 
ing to the nature of the injury. It was in general paid to 
the relatives of him who had been slain, or, in the case of 
a wound or other bodily harm, to the person who sustain- 
ed the injury; but, if the cause was brought before the 
coramiiiiity the plaintiff received only part of the fine, the 
community, or the king when there was one, receiving the 
remainder. 

weriet, V, t A Middle English form of wcaj'^, 
•weriaht, ’werishnessf. Same as wcarishj locar- 
ishness. 

werkandt, a. See warhand. 

•weriaugiet, 21 . An obsolete variant of war- 
?oc7oi. 

Werlliop’s disease. Purpura laemorrhagica. 
“werlyt, a. An old form of warchj. 

■wermodf, n. An old form of wormwood, 
weriif, V. i. An old form of warn. 

*wernardt, it. < OF. guernartj deceitful, 

prob., vitli suffix -art, E. -ard, < *guernir, deny, 
< OS. wernian, etc., deny: see warn,'] A de- 
ceiver; a liar. 

Wcl thuw wost, U'cmard, but gif thow wolt gabbe, 

Thow hast hanged on myne half clleucne tymes. 

Piers Ploivman (B), iii. 179. 

Thus saistow, icemard, God give the meschaunce. 
Chattcer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 260 (in some MSS.). 

Wernerian (•\v6r-ne'n-an), a. and 72 . [< Werner 
(see def.) + -i-anJ] I.‘ a. Partaldng of or in 
conformity Tvitb tbo views of Abraham Gottlob 
Werner (1750-1817), a German geologist, pro- 
fessor in tbe mining-school of Freiberg, Saxony, 
who had much influence on tbe development of 
geology at the time when this branch of sci- 
ence began to be seriously studied. He was the 
principal expounder of the so-called Neptunian theory of 
the earth’s formation, according to which the earth was 
originally covered by a chaotic ocean which held the ma- 
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terials of all the rocks in solution, and from which ocean 
the various formations were precipitated one after an- 
other. 

The Wernerian notion of the aqueous precipitation of 
Trap " has since that date never held up its head. 

G. P. Seropey Geol. anti Extinct Volcanos of Central 
[France, Pref., p. ix. 

II. n. In yeo/., an advocate of the Wernerian 
theory. 

My two friends agreed with me in the opinion that the 
error of the li'emenansin undetvaluing. or ratherdespis- 
ing altogether as of no appreciable value, the influence 
of volcanic forces in the production of the rocks that com- 
pose the surface of the globe formed a fatal bar to the 
progress of sound geological science which it was above 
all things desirable to remove. 

G. P. Scropey Geol. and Extinct Volcanos of Central 
[France, Pref-, p. vi. 

Neptune had failed to extinguish the torch of Pluto, 
and tlie Wemerians were retreating before the Huttoni- 
ans. 2iature, XLII. 218. 

wemerite (wer'ner-it), n, [< Werner (see Wer- 
nerian) + A variety of seapolite. 

Werner’s map-projection. See^)rc»/ccfio«. 
Wernicke’s fissure. 0?he exoceipital Assure of 
the cerebmm; one of the so-called ape-fissures, 
found in apes as well as in man. 

'werowancej, «. [Amer. Ind.] -An Indian 
chief. 

A Werowance is a military officer, wlio of course takes 
upon him the command of all parties, either of hunting, 
travelling, warring, or the like, and the word signifles a 
war-captain. Bevcrlepy Virginia, iii. ^ -J5. 

The Indians were also deprived of the power of choos- 
ing their own chief or weroivance. 

E, J>. Neilly Virginia Carolorum, viii. 

■werref, A hliddle English form of war^, 
■werreiet, -werreyf, -werryt, v. t. Middle Englisk 
forms of warray. 

■werreyourt, n. A Middle EuglisU form of iwir- 
rior. 

■werset, a. An old spelling of worse. 

•wersh (-n-firsh), a. [Also warsli, wcrcltc; a re- 
duced form otwearish.'i Insipid; tasteless; deli- 
cate; having a pale and sieWy look. [Scotch.] 

iVersh parritoli, neither guile to fry, boil, nor sup cnulil. 

Scott, 01(1 Mortality, ix. 

•werstef, a. An old spelling of worst. 

■wertt (w6rt). See was. 

■wertSf, n. A Middle English variant of warfl. 
WertieriaE (ver-te'ri-an), <i. [< Werptcr, the 
hero of Goethe’s romance, “Die Leiden des 
jungen Werther” (‘The Sorro-ws of Yo-ung 
Werther’), a type of the sentimental young 
German, •+ -i-an.] Eesembling the character of 
Werther; characteristic of the sentiments and 
modes of thought exemplified hy Werther. 

A love-loni swain, . . . full of imaginary sorrows and 
TTertherian etiet. Troffojic.Barchester Towers. (Hoppe.) 

Wertherism (vor't6r-izm), 71. [< Werther (see 

Wertheriau) -i -isra.] Wertherian sentiment. 

The romance of Jacobinism whicli thrilled In Slielley, 
the romance ot IVertherism which glowed with sullen fire 
in Byron, arc extinct as poetic impulses. 

Edinburgh Bcv., CLXm. iVS. 

■wervelst, n. pi. An obsolete form of varvcls. 
werwolf, werewolf (w6rS wer'wulf), nr, pi. 
werwolves, wcreivolvcs (-wMvz). [Also wchr- 
wolf and formerly warwolf; prop, werwolf, < 
ME. werwolf {"pi. werwolves), K AS.werwidf, also 
erroneously wercwidf, a werwolf (also used as 
an epithet of the devil) (= MD. wcerwolf, wacr- 
wolf, weyrwolf, wederwolf, X>. waarwolf = MLG. 
werwulf, werwolf, warwidf = hIHG. werwolf, G. 
werwolf, also enoTioovislytvdhrivolf = Sw, varidf 
= Dan. varulv, werwolf; cf. OF. warcid, garonl, 
F. garon (in comp, lonp-garon), dial, gairou, 
varon, etc., ML. gendplnis, garuljdm, < Teut.), 
lit. ^nian-wolf^ (tr.Gr. 7yVKavdpo7zo^, >ML. hjean- 
ihropus, > E. hjeanthrope), < wcr, man, + wnlf 
wolf: see wer^ and wolf In old superstition, 
a human being turned into a wolf while retain- 
ing human intelligence. Tins transformation was 
either voluntarily assumed, through infernal aid, for the 
gratification of cannibalism or other beastly propensities, 
or inflicted by mcansof witchcraft; and it might be made 
and unmade at its subject’s will in the former case, or be 
either temporary or permanent in the latter. A volun- 
tary werwolf was the most dangerous of all creatures, 
and trials of men on chaige of crimes committed while in 
this form took place in Europe as late as the seventeenth 
century. But an involuntary wenvolf might retain hu- 
mane feelings and sympatliics, and act bcneflcently as the 
protector of persons in distress or othenvise ; and many 
medieval legends are based upon this idea. Tlie former 
belief in wenvolves throughout Europe (not yet entirely 
extinct in regions where wolves still abound) has given 
the general name lycanthropij to belief in the metamor- 
phosis of men into beasts of any kind (generally the most 
destructive or obnoxious of the locality), prevalent among 
nearly all savage and semi-civilized peoples. 

Sir ^Earrocke, the good knight that was betrayed by his 
wife, for shoe made him well n seven yearn n warwo^. 

Sir T. iMorpy Mori d'Arthur, HI. cxxxir. 


west 

About the field religiously they ivent, 

With hollowing charms the tcanco// thence to fray, 

Tliat them and theirs awaited to betray. 

Drayton, Alan in the Moon. 

In the old doctrine of Wercicdves, not yet extinct in 
Europe, men who are versipelles or turnskins have the 
actuM faculty of jumping out of their skins, to become 
for a time wolves. E, D. Tylor, Brira. Culture, I. 77. 

■werwolfisli,^werewolfisli(wfer'-,xver'tvul''fisb), 
a. [< werteolf + -is/ii.] Like a xvorwolf ; ly- 
eantliropio; ha^ving or exhibiting the appear- 
ance or propensities attributed to werwolves. 
■werwolflsEi, were-wolfisEi (wfr'-, wer'-wid'’- 
fizm), n. [< werwolf -b -ism.] Lycanthropy; 
also, the body of tradition and belief on that 
subject. 

English folk-lore is singularly barren of were-wolf 
stories. . . . The traditional belief in were-xcolfism must, 
however, have remained long in the popular mind, , . . 
for the word occurs in old ballads and romances. 

S’- Baring-Gould, Book of ■Were-Wolves, viii. 

■weryf. An old fo™ of wcaryi-, worry, worry, 
warray. 

•weryaEglet, n. Same as warrianglc. 

■wesaEdt, u. An old spelling of weasaud. 
we’se (wez). 1, A dialectal reduction of we 
shall. — 2. A dialectal reduetion of we is for wo 
are. [Negro dialect, U. S.] 

■wesht, wessllt. Obsolete preterits of wash. 
•wesheylt, n. Same as wassail. 
•wesilt(we'zil),ji. iSeewcasand.'] Theweasand. 
Bacon. 

WesleyaB (wes'li-an), a. and n. [< Wesley 
(see def.) + -nil.] "I. a. _1. Pertaining or re- 
lating to the English family to which John and 
Charles "Wesley belonged, or to any of its mem- 
bers: as, Wesleyan genealogy or characteris- 
tics; Wesleyan hynmology. Specifically — 2. 
Of or pertaining to John "Wesley (1703 -91), 
or the denomination founded by him; as, 
the irc4'?ei/n» Methodists; Wesleyan doetriue or 
Methodism. See Methodist. 

II. 71. A follower of John Wesley; a Wes- 
leyan Methodist. See Methodist. 
"Wesleyanism (wes'li-an-izm), n. [< Wesleyan 
-f -ism,'} Arminian Jfethodism ; the system of 
doctrines and church polity of the "Wesleyan 
Metliodists. 

"West (west), 7!. and a. [< klE. west, n., west 
(aec. west ns adv.), < AS. west, adv., west, west- 
ward (of. wesian, from the west, westmest, west- 
most ; in comp, west-, a quasi-adj., as in west- 
dxl, the west part, west-ende, the westend, etc.), 
= OPries. rocsf = D. west, adv., n., and a. (ef. 
OF. west, ouest, P. ouest = Sp. Pg. oeste = It. 
ovest, n., west, < E.),'= OHG. MHG. west- (in 
comp.) = leel. vestr, n., the west, = Sw. Dan. 
mf, the west; orig. adv., the noun uses being 
developed from the older adverbial nses: (1) 
AS. west, adv., = D. 7rcsf=LG. 7ccsf (in comp.), 
to the west, in the west, west; (2) AS. westan 
= OHG. westana, MHG. G. westen, from the west, 
in MHG. and G. also in the west; hence the 
noun, MLG. westen = OHG. westan, MIG. G. 
westen, the west ; (3) OS. wester = OPries. wes- 
ter, D. wester =:MLG. wester = OHG. westar, G. 
wester- (in comp.), west; (4) AS. *westrene (in 
comp.), western; all from Tent, stem *west (im- 
perfectly reflected in the first element of theLL. 
Visigothse, West Goths), prob. connected -svith 
Icel. vist, abode, esp. lodging-place, Gotb. wis, 
rest, calm of the sea, L. vesper, vespera = Gr. 
eowepog, eauipa, evening (see vesper) ; Gr. aarv, a 
city, Skt. vdstu, a house (the term west appar. al- 
luding to the abiding-place of the snn at night), 
fyicns, Skt. 7104, dwell: see was. The forms 
and construction of west agi-ee in gi'eat part 
vrtth those of cast, north, and. south.} I. n. 1. 
One of the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass, opposite to the east, and lying on tho 
left hand when one faces the north ; the point 
in the heavens where tho sun sets at the equi- 
nox, or the corresponding point on the earth; 
more generally, the place of sunset. Abbrevi- 
ated W. 

As far as the east is from tlie west, so far hath he re- 
moved our transgressions from us. Ts. ciii, 12. 

inien ye see a cloud rise out of tlie west, straightway ye 
say, There eometli a sliower. Luke xii. 51. 

A certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal tlironed hy the west. 

Shah., M. N. D., ii. 1. 158. 

2. The quarter or direction toward the mean 
point of sunset; the tendency or trend direct- 
ly away from the east ; tho avestern part or 
side : avith to, at, or on ; as, that place lies to 
the west of this; to travel to the icesty at or 
on the west were high mountains; Europe is 
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■bounded on the west by the Atlantic. — 3. The 
n’estern part or division of a region mentioned 
or understood : as, the locst of Europe or of 
England; the Canadian west; he lives in the 
iccst (of a town, county, etc.). Speciflcnlly— (a) 
{cap.} The western part of the world, as distinguished from 
tlie East or Orient; the Occident, either as restricted to 
the greater part of Europe or as including also the west- 
ern hemisphere, or America. See Ocndc«f,2. (6) [cap.) In 
the United States, formerly, the part of the country lying 
weft of the original thirteen States along the Atlantic 
.» ’hoard, and particularly the northern part of this re- 
gi >•) ; now, indefinitely, the region beyond the older sea- 
o-'ini and central States, or more specifically that in- 
rinded mainly between the ^lississlppi river, and the 
J'acific Ocean, and especially the northern part of this 
rer' 'O. 

4. r.cch<.' (a''- The point of the compass to- 
T’-a:-! whioli ono is turned ■when looking from 
liu- nltur or hieli altar toward the further end 
of fh*' navo ortho usual position of tho main on- 
tran -o i.f a ciiurch. Seec<7,9f,?t., 1. (h) [^cnp.'] Jn 
ch'^rch f the church in the Western Empire 
and countries adjacent, especially on the north: 
tijc Wostom Church. — By west, westward; toward 
the west : as, north by west. 

A Shipman was ther, woning fer by v'Cftc, 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 3SS. 
Empire of the West. Seo ll’cstcrn Empire, under em- 
jrirc. 

H. a. 1. Situated in, on, or to the west; be- 
ing or Mng westward uith reference to some- 
thing ciso; western: as, the JVest Indies; TTc.cf 
Virginia; tho trrst bank or tho jrcst fork of a 
river; trc.'jf longitude. 

Tliis shall he your ircrt border. Num. xxxiv. C. 

Go thou with her to the ur.ft end of the w’ood. 

Shak.,T. G. of V., v. 3. 0. 

2. Coming or inonng from tho west or western 
region: us, a icest wind. — 3. JEcclcs.^ situated 
in, or iu tlie direction of, that part of a church 
which is furthest from tho altar or high altar; 
opposite the ecclesiastical east.— West dial See 
rfiSjf,— 'Vyest End, the western part of London; epecifi- 
cally, the faflilouahlc or aristocratic quarter: often used 
attrbmtlvely, 

west (west), adv, [See \ccsf, «.] To or toward 
the west; westward or westerly; spocidcally 
(cccle."'.), toward or iu tho direction of that part 
of a church which is furthest from tho altar or 
high altar. 

Go \rert, young man, and grow up with the country. 

Uoraec Greeley. 

west (west), V. i. [< JtE, teesfen; < icest^ «,] 
To move toward tho west; turn or veer to the 
west. [Rare or obsolete.] 

On a bed of gold she lay to rcstc 
Tyl that the liote sonne gan to icette. 

ChauecT, rarllaraent of Fowls, 1. 200. 

Twice hath ho risen where he now doth West, 

And icested twice where he ought rise aright 

Spemer, F. Q., V., I’rol., st, 8. 

west-ahout (west'a-bout^), adv. Around to- 
ward tho west; in a westerly direction. 

wesfcent, piE., < AS. iccstcn (= OFrics. 
icof!tciiCj icc'itcnc, Ktsicnic = OS. tcostintica = 
one. tcostiuua), a w’asto, desert, < tccstc, waste, 
desert; see A waste; a desert. Old 

Enfj. JlomUirs, I. 245. {Straimann.) 

wester (wos'tor), r. i. [<iIE. westreu, tend to- 
ward the west, < iccst, west; see iccst, ii. Cf. 
icc^trrn. icr.^terhj.'] To tend or move toward the 
west ; trend or turn westsvard. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Tlie sonne 

Gan trestren faste and dounward for to wrj'c. 

Chaueer, Trollus, il. 000. 

Tin wlnde did Wester, 8o that wee lay South southwest 
with a llawne Kiitcle. Hakluyt’s Voyayes, I. 4-17. 

Tiiy fan«c has Journeyed xccsteriny with the sun. 

*0. ir. Holmes, To Christian Gottfried Elirenbcrg. 

westerling (wes't(;r-ling), «. [< wcstcri^n) + 
~Un(j^. Cf. ca.^tcrlhig.'] A person belonging to 
a western country or region with reference to 
one regarded as eastern. [Rare.] 

I was set forth at the sole charge of fouro Merchants 
of Ixjndon ; the Country being then reputed by your 
v'eslerlinyf a most rockle, barren, desolate desart. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 202. 

westerly (wes't6r-li), a. [< wcstcr{n) + -hj^. 
Cf. etc.] 1. Ha\nng a generally west- 

ward direction; proceeding or directed main- 
ly toward tho west; as, a westerly current or 
course; the westerly trend of a mountain-chain. 
— 2. Situated toward tho west; lying to tho 
w'cstward: as, tho westerly parts of a country. 

The Ilngll is tliu most -westerly of the network of chan- 
nels by which tlie Ganges pours into the sea. 

nineteenth Century, XXIII. 41. 

3. Looking toward the w'est; as, a westerly 
poBure, — 4. Coming from the general direction 
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of the west; blowing from the westward, as 
wind: sometimes used substantively. 

The sea was crisping by a refreshing westerly breeze. 

T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 200. 

westerly (wes't6r-li), adv. [< westerly, a.] To 
the westward; in a westerly direction. 

From spire and barn looked toeslerhj the patient weather- 
cocks. Whittier, Huskers. 

western (wes'tern), a. and n, [< ME. western, 
u'cstren, < AS. *ioestcrnc (in eorap. suthan-west- 
erne, southwestern) (= OS. OHG. westroni), < 
west, west: seo west, and cf. eastern, northern, 
sonihern.'] 1. a. 1. Of orpertainingtothowest, 
or the quarter or region of sunset ; being or ly- 
ing on or in the direction of the west ; occiden- 
tal: as, the western horizon; the wcsier7i part or 
boundary of .a country. 

Apollo each eve doth devise 
A new apparelling for western skies. 

Keats, Endymion, iii. 

Ills cheery little study, where the sunshine glimmered 
so pleasantly through the wlUow' branches, on the it'c^fern 
side of the Old 3tanse. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 7. 

2. Tending or directed toward tho west; ex- 
tending or pursued westward: as, a western 
course; a western voyage. — 3. Belonging to or 
characteristic of somo locality in the west, 
or somo region specifically called the West 
(in tho latter case often capitalized): as, west- 
ern people or dialects (ns in England) ; a IVcsU 
ern city or railroad, or Western enterprise (as 
in the United States); tho Western Empire. — 

4. Declining in the west, as the sotting sun ; 
hence, figuratively, passing toward tho end; 
waning. 

Fie! that a gctitlcman of your discretion. 

Crown'd with such reputation In youryouth, 

Should, In your western days, lose th’ good opinion 
Of all your filcnds. T. Tomkis (?), Albumazor, v. 0. 

The wetfern sun notv shot a feeble ray, 

And faintly scattered tlie remains of day. 

Addison, Tlic Campaign. 

5. Coming from tho west: as, a western wind. — 

Connecticut Western Reserve. Sec merre.— West- 
ern barred owl, ^.wTiiMm oea'dentale Strix oeeiden> 
talis), discovered by J, Xantus at Fort Tejon, California. 
It resembles but is specifically distinct from the owl 
figured under 5fr£ar.— Wcstem bluebird. Sec Umhird 
ami Siah'n.— Western chickadee, Parus oeeidentalis of 
the Pacific coast of North America.— Western chinka- 
pin. Same as chinkapin, 2.— Western ChUTCh. Sec 
cAurcA.— Western cricked the shield-backed grasshon- 
pcT. See sAiVW-tKicArd.— Western daisy, a plant, JkUis 
xnUgri/olia, found from Kentucky southwestward, the 
only species of the true daisy genus native In tho United 
States. DIfTerently from D. perennis, the garden species, it 
lia.s a le.ify stem ; tlie heads, borne on slender peduncles, 
have pale violet-purple rays.— Western dowitchen Ma- 
crorhamphus scolopaeeus, a long-billed variety of m. yri* 
sens, perhaps a distinct species, found chiefly In western 
parts of North America.— Western Empire. See empire. 
— Western grassflneh, that variety of tho vespcr-blrd 
which Is found from the plains to the PncIOc. — West- 
ern grasshopper. Sco focurii,!.— Western grebe, tho 
largest grebe of North America. See cut under ^Ech- 
inophorus. — Western hemisphere. Seo hemisphere.— 
Western hcning-gull, Larus oeeidentalis of Audubon, 
a large thick-billed and dark-mantled gull common on 
the Pacific coast of North America.— Western house- 
wren, Parkman's wren (which seo, under uren).- West- 
ern meadow-lark, the bird figured under StxmxcUa. — 
Western mudfish. Same as lakeJaxrycr, 1.— West- 
ern nonpareil, the pmslano. — Western redtall, Bxdeo 
borealis calurus\B. calurus of Cassin), tho commonest and 
most characteristic representative of the hen-hawk or red- 
tall In most parts of western North America from the 
plains to the Pacific, where It runs into several local races. 
— Western States, formerly, the States of tho American 
Union lying west of the Allcghnnics; ns the countrj’ de- 
veloped, the phrase came to Include all the States west- 
ward to tlie Pacific ond north of tiic slave States, although 
certain St.atcs have been classed both as Southcni ond as 
SVestem States. Tho plirnso Is very Indefinite : sometimes 
It Is restricted to the States west of the illssissippi (ex«» 
eluding tho so-called Southwest); sometimes It Includes 
the northern part of the entire region from Ohio to 
California. — Western wallflower. See walljlower,— 
Western warbler. See Western yellow- 

rump. Same as Audubon's warbler (w'hich see, under 
irarWfr). 

IL n. 1, An inhabitant of a wostoiTi region, 
orof the West orOccident; speeifically, amem- 
bor of a Western race as distinguished from tho 
Eastern races. — 2. [cq;^.] A member of tho 
Latin or Western Churcli. 
westerner (we8't6r-ii6r), «. [< western + -cri.] 
A person lielonging to tho west, or to a west- 
ern region; specifically [c^P.]» inhabitant 
of tho western part of the United States. 
Westernism (wc8't6ni-i7.m), n. [< western + 
-I5/H.] Tho peculiarities or characteristics of 
we.stem people; specifically, aword, an idiom, 
or a manner peculiar to inhabitants of tho west- 
ern United States — that is, of tho Northern 
States called Western, 
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A third ear-mark of Westernism is a curious use of a verb 
for a noun. The Independent (New York), Dec. 30, 1869. 

westernmost (wes't6rn-m6st), a. superl. [< 
locstcrn + -most. Cf. westmost.'] Furthest to 
the west; most western. Cool:, SecondVoyage, 

i. 7. 

West-Indian (west-in'di-an), a. and n. Of or 
pertaining to the West Indies; a native or in- 
habitant of tho West Indies, 
westing (wes'ting), a. [Verbal n. ot’wcsl, v.'] 
Space or distance westward; space reckoned 
from one point to another ivestward from it;' 
specifically, in ^lanc sailing, the distance, ex- 
pressed in nautical miles, "which a ship makes 
good in a westerly direction ; a ship’s departure 
wlien sailing westward. See departure, 5. 
westling^ (west'ling), a. and«. \<.wcst 4* ‘■ling'^.'] 
I, a. Being in or coming from tho west; west- 
ern; westerly. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Soft the westlin breezes blaw. 

It. Tannahill, Gloomy Winter’s now Awa’. 
The fringe was red on the westlin hill. Hogg, Kilmeny. 
II, n. An inhabitant of the west; one who 
inhabits a western country or district. [Bare.] 
westling2 (west'ling), adv. [< west + - 7 i«q 2 .] 
Toward the west; westward, 
westlins (west'linz), adv. [Also westlincs; for 
*wcstUngs, < wcstling^ + adv. gen. -5.] Same as 
wcsilinfi^. Bn/usay,C/hrist’8Kirk,iii.l. [Scotch.] 
Westminster Assembly. See Assembly of Di- 
vines at Westminster, under assembly. 
Westminster Assembly’s catechism. See 
catechism, 2. 

westmost (west'most), a. superl. [< ME. *wcst- 
most, < AS. westmest, westemest, < west + -mest, 
a double superl. suffix: seo -most.'] Furthest 
to the west. [Rare.] D^ip. Diet. 

Westphal balance. A form of balance used 
in determining the specific gravity of solutions 
and also of mineral fragments. In the case of frag- 
ments a “heavy solution" is first obtained, in which they 
just float. The balance consists of a bar supported on a 
fulcrum near tho middle, and having one halt of it, from 
whose extremity hangs a sinker, mraduated into ten parts. 
The sinker is Immersed in the liquid under experiment, 
and then riders are bung at suitable points on the bar 
until it is brought back into a horizontal position as in- 
dicated by the fixed scale at the other end. Tl»e position 
and size of the riders give the means of reading off at once 
tho required specific gravity without calculation. 

Westphal-Erb symptom. Same as WestphaVs 
symptom. See symptom. 

Westphalian (west-fa'li-an), a. andn. [< West- 
phalia (seo def.) + I. a. Of or pertain- 

ing to Westphalia, a province of Prussia, bor- 
dering on Hanover, the Bhenish Province, tho 
Netherlands, etc. Westphalia vras foiinerly a 
duchy, and (with larger territory) a Napoleonic 
hingdom from 1807 to 1813. 

The Westphalian treaties, which terminated the thirty 
years’ war, were finally signed on Oct. 24, 1648. 

Amer. Cyc., XVI. 670. 

Westphalian gericht. Same os vehmgerieht. 

II, V. A native or an inhabitant of West- 
phalia. 

Westphal’s foot-phenomenon. A series of 
rhythmical contractions of the calf-muscles 
following a sudden pushing up of the toes and 
hall of tho foot, thoroby putting the tendo 
Achillis on tho stretch; ankle-clonus. 
Westphal’s symptom. See sympiom. 
westret, v. i. An old form of wester. 
Westringia (wos-trin'ji-jl), n. [NL. (Sir J. E. 
Smith, 1798), named after J. P. Westrivg, a phy- 
sician of Linkiiping, Sweden, who died in 1833.] 
A genus of gamopotalous plants, of the order 
Zabiatsc and tribe I’rostantfierea;. It is character- 
ized by a calyx with flvo equal teeth, a corolla with tho 
upper lip fluttlsh, and nnther-connectives without an ap- 
pendape. Tlierc are 0 or 11 species, all natives of extra- 
tropical Australia. Tlicy arc sliruhs witli small entire 
leaves in whorls of three or four together, and sessile 
or short-pediccllcd twin flowers scattered in the axils 
of tile leaves, or rarely crowded in leafy terminal heads, 
ir. rosinarinifonnie, the Victorian rosemary, an ever- 
green slirnb growing about 8 feet liigli, is sometimes 
cultivated. 

West-Virginian (west-v6r-]in'i-;ui), a. and ii. 
I. a. Of or pertaining to West 'Virginia, ono 
of tho 'United States, sot apart from 'Virginia 
during the civil war, and admitted to tho XJnion 
in 18G3. 

II. II. A native or an inhabitant of 'West Vir- 
ginia. 

'west'ward (wcst'wjird), adv. [< ME. ivest- 
ward; < AS. westweard, westcwcard, westward, 
< west, west, + -weard, E. -ward.'] 1. Toward 
the west; in a westerly direction: as, to ride or 
sail ircstward. 

WcBtiraril the course of empire takes its way. 

ftp. Iterketey. Arts and Learning in America 
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2. Tow«ard the ecclesiastical west. See west. 

Slass is celebrated by the priest standing behind tho 
altar with his face westward. 

E. A. Erceman, Venice, p. 105. 
Westward ho 1 to the west; an old cry of London water* 
men on the Thames in hailing passengers bound west- 
ward, taken as tho title of a piny by Dekker and Webster 
and of a novel by Charles Kingsley. 

0?/. 'J’hore lies your way, due west. 

Via. Tl\Qmi'estward-hoJ 

, • Shak., T. K., ill. 1. 1-lC. 

westward (wost'wjlrd), a. [< westward, adv.'} 
BeiiJg toward tho west; bearing or tending 
westward: as, a westward position or course; 
the westward trend of the mountains, 
westwardly (west'wiird-li), a. [< westward + 
-hA.l Bearing toward or from tho west ; west- 
erly. [Rare.! 

On the 19th, the (Ice*]pnck was driven in by a westwardhj 
M’ind, and . . . this open space was closed. 

C. F. Hall, Tolar Expedition, p. 259. 

westwardly (■\vest'\v|ircl-li]), ailo. [< wcstwnril- 
hj, n.] Ill a clirootioii bearing toivard tbo west: 
as, to pass wcstanrdhj. 

westwards (ivest'wilrdi!), adi'. [< ME. *n'csi- 
wardcs (= D. locstii’aarls = G. iccsiK'drts) •, as 
westward + adv. gen. -.<!,] Same as westward. 
westyif) n. [ifE., also tccstis, < AS. westip, des- 
ert, < iciJstc, a desert, waste : see wasted,} Waste ; 
desert. Laiiamov, 1. 1120. 
westy- (wes‘'ti), «. Dizzy; giddy. Hay: Haiti- 
wcil. [Prov. Eng.] 

Wliil03 lio lies ivnllowlnp with n nvs/y lieial, 

Anti pnlisli carenss, uri Itis Iirollicl Iteii. 

Bp, Unit, Satires, IV. 1, 15S. 
wetl (wot), fl. [E. dial, and Se. also wert and 
wat; < ME. wet, weet, wat, < AS. wicl = OFries. 
wet, irci7=Ieel. rritr = Sw. rdt = Dati. raad, wot, 
moist; akin to AS. w.rtcr, ote., water, and to 
Goth.irn/o, etc., water: sec irfrier.] 1. Covered 
with or permeated by a moist or fluid substiiuco; 
ebargod witli moisture: as, a wet sponge; wet 
land; wet cheeks; a wet pnintiug (one on wliieli 
the paint is still somi-fliiid). 

Zilt tho Erthc iicro inatlo inoj-Bt nml wed with tiial 
IVatrc, it wohle iiovero hero rrti)t. 

Manderttk, Travels, p, 100. 
1, forced to go to the olilco on fool, wa.t aliuusl wl to 
file shill, and s]ioilcd my silk liroeclie.s nimost. 

yvpi/f, biary, II. 203. 
In Ihu greenest growth of file Maytiino, 

I rodo wiicro tiie woods were trel, 

Sifinbtiriie, An Interlude. 
2. Eillcd with orcontaining a supply of water: 
as, a wet dock; a wet motor. See plirases be- 
low. — 3. Consisting of water or other litiuid; 
of a watery nature. 

lie your tears Iff (? Yes, 'faltli. 1 pi-ay, weep hot. 

.VlinC, Lear, Iv. 7. 71. 

4. Charaetorizodbyrain; rainy; drizzly; sliow- 
ory: as, icct weather; a wet season (u.s’cd os]) 0 - 
cially with reference to troiiieal or scniitropi- 
cal countries, in which the year is divided into 
wet and dry seasons). 

IlVf Octoher's torrent flood. Mlllon, Conius, I. 030. 
As to file .Seasons of the Year, I cannot dlstlngui.sli lliciu 
tliere tin the torrid zone! no otluT ivay tlian Iiy IlVf and 
bry. Dampirr, Voyages II- ill. 2. 

5. Dronehed ordruiik willi liquor; tipsv. [Col- 
loq.] 

When my lost Lover the tall Ship ascends, 

With Music gay, and ud with jovial yrlviuls. 

i’nor, Celia to Damon. 

6. lu ? 7 . .v/aHf/, opposed to prohibition 

of tho mnnufacturo and sale of intoxicating 
liquors: as, a wet town. Coim)aro drij. 13._a 
wet blanket. See UanhtU-^K wet boat, a boat that Is 
crank and ships water readily. 

"Why don’t you go forward, sir? . . . she Is sure to wet 
U8 abaft.". . , "Thank you, but . . . (with an heroic at- 
tempt at sea-slang) I like a ttcl boaC 

C. Jlcade, Ix)vo mo Little, xvll. 
A wet day. Same as erninydat/ (which see, under rni'n?/). 

Ergo, saith the miser, "part with nothing, but keep all 
against a icet day.” 

Fuller, General Worthies, xl. (DnnV/!.) 
Wet bargain. Satue as Dutch haraaxn (which see, un- 
der i/nrpnin).— Wet bob, a boy who goes in forbo.atiijgln 
preference tocricket, foot-ball, or other land-sports. jEton 
College slatig.J 

Eveiythlng is enjoyable at Eton In the suminer half. 
Tbo icct’bobff on the river, in all their many trials of 
strength, . . . and the ‘‘dn-.bobs** In the playiiig-llelds, 
^\ith all tho excitement of their countless matches. 

C. E. Pascoe, Evciy-day Life In Our rublic Schools, p. G2. 
Wet brain, a droi)S?cnl condUioti of the brain nml Its 
membinnes, eometimes observed In post-mortem examina- 
tions of those who have died of delirium tremens.— Wet- 
bulb thermometer, .Sec p^i/cAramr/tTfwith cut).— Wet 
cooper. Sec cooper. — Wet dock, a dock or basin at 
a seaport furnished with gates for shutting in the tidal 
water, so ns to float vessels berthed in it at a proper 
level for loading and unloading.— Wet goods, liquors; 
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BO called in humorous allusion to dry goods. IBlang, U. S.] 
—Wet meter, a gas-meter in which tlie gas to be mea- 
sured passes through a body of water. The wet meter 
regulates the flow of gas more steadily than the dry me- 
ter, but is moro ditflcult to keep in order. — Wet plate, 
in photog.t a plate coated witii collodion and sensitized 
with a salt (usually the nitnitc) of sliver: so called be- 
cause it is necessary, in tliis process, to perform all the 
operations of making the pictiiie, to anti including tlie 
llnal n.ving of the plate, before tlic coating of collodion 
dries. For some thirty years, from about 1850, this was 
by far the most important photograpliic process in use, 
but it is now nimost wholly supci-sedcd by the various 
rapid dry-plato processes. Tlio phrase is also used attrib- 
utively to note the process or anything connected with 
It. See collodion jrroeess, under collodion.— “Wet tort, a 
seaport ns aplacc of entrj' for foreign goods, in distinction 
from a dry port., or land-port, a place of entry for goods 
transported i»y land. Encyc. Brit., 'V'l, 729. — Wet prep- 
aration, a specimen of natural history immersed in alco- 
hol or other prcscn*nt!vc fluid. — Wet provisions, a class 
of provisions furnished to a ship, including salt beef and 
pork, vinegar, molasses, pickles, etc.— Wet puddling. 
Sec pMddfiujr, 2.— Wot Quaker!, n Quaker who does not 
strictly observe tho rules of Ills society. 

Sociniana and Presbyterians, 

Quakers, and or Jlcrry-oncs. 

T. IPard, England’s Ileformatlon, I. 213. 
Wet Quakorism. See QiinXvnJun.— Wot Bteam. See 
steam and open, 13.— Wet way, in ehem., the method of 
qualitative ami quantltativo analysis and assay in which 
the substance toboc.xnmincd is first dissolved in someli- 
(piiil and then treated witli liquid reagents : the opposite 
of flre-assay, or treatment In the drj* way. In the ordi- 
nary nimlysls of inincmls, tho substance Is flist finely pul- 
verired and then dissolved In an acid, after wlilch further 
treatment follows. If Insoluble in an acid, It Is fused with 
potassium or sodium carbonate, after which treatment 
tlio fused mass is soluble, either wholly or iu part, the sil- 
ica (if tlio mineral is a silicate) separating out and being 
roiuovcil by filtering, after which llie process Is continued 
tlic same way as when tho substance Is solnblo witliout 
tlio necessity of a prclimlnar}’ attack by an alkali at a high 
tonipemtme. Orulnnrj* anaij'ses of minerals are made In 
the wet way, assays of ores not Infrequently in tho dry way. 
—With n wot finger!, wllli little effort or trouble; verj* 
easily or rc.adlly: probably from tho pmctico of welting 
the finger to facilitate matters, ns in turning over a leaf of 
a hook, or rubbing out writing on n slate. 

Walk you here ; 111 beckon ; you shall see 
I'll fetch her tcith n ircf finger. 

DeXleraml W'ebttcr, Westward Jlo, il. 2. 
weti (wot). «. (E. dial, niid Sc. nkso weet nml 
wat; < MJJ. wet, wcle, w.rtc, wnte, < z\S. w.rta, 
111 ., livT/fj f. (= Icol._Sw. riTIa = Dan. rn’dc), 
wot, inoisftiro, < w.-ct, wot: soo ireti, a.] 1. 
Tliat wliicli innkc.a wot, ns wntor nml otlior li- 
quids; moisture; .spccificall.v, rniii. 

1 se wel how yc swcle; 

ITove heer a clotli and wype nwey tlic wefe. 

Chaucer, Canon's Veomnn’s Tale, 1. 170. 
riion whoso [a river’s) weeping margent she us set ; 
Like ustiiy, applying tref to tret. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 10. 

Aft Iia’o I run your crroiuU, Imly, 

When hlnwlti baltli wind and ireet. 

Lady (Child’s Eallnds, 11. W). 

Tlie gablo-end of tlic cottage was stained witli vet. 

T. Jlardy, *J lirce Strangers. 

2. Tho net of wotting:; spocificnlly, n wottiiifc 
of the throat with drink; n diiiik* or dram of 
liquor; indulgence in drinking. [Slang.] 

>*o bargain could bo completed without a tret, and no 
friendfililp or enmity forgotten withoul recourse to the 
bottle, A. C. G’runf, Bush-F.ifc In Queensland, I. 30. 

3. In Z7. S. jtolit, .slauff, an opponent of prohi- 
hition; one who fnvors the traflic in liquor. — 
Hoavv wot. *^ee hrnryt. 

wet* (wot), r. t.'j pret. nndpp. wettedorwet, ppr. 
teettiufj. [< AIE. irclcn, ir/v(en (pret. ircttr, watte, 
pp. wet), < AS. w;el<i», witan. fjc-wclan (= Icel. 
Sw. ViTta = Dan. ivrdf), wet, moisten, < tr.rf, 
wet: SCO treft, n.] 1. To make wet; moisten, 
drench, or aonk with water or other lluid ; dip 
or soak iu n liquid. 

Ke trrffc hlr flngres In hir sauce dope, 

Chaucer, Gen, Prol. (o C. T., 1. 120. 
2. To moisten with drink; hence, figuratively, 
to iiiaiigunito or celebrate by a drink or a treat 
of liquor: as, to ircf a now hat. [Slang.] 

Down came all the company together, and awayl tho 
ale-house was fnimcdlntcly llllcd with clamour, and scor- 
ing one mng to the Marquis of such n place, oil and vin- 
egar to sueii an Earl, three quarts to iny new f.ord for irrf- 
ting his title. Steele, Spectator, Ko. S3. 

Tlicn we should have commissions to iref. 

C. Shaduell, Ifumoura of the Kavy, fl. 3. 
To wet down paper, Iu Jtnnting, to dip paper In water, or 
sprinkle it In small portion®, which are laid together ajul 
left under pressure for n time to allow the moisture to 
spread equally througli tlic mass. Tho dampness of the 
paper fits it for taking the Ink readily and evenly in the 
process of printing, and prevents It from sticking to tlie 
type. The tlnest printing, however, Is done ^litli dry pa- 
per, and Ink of n suitable quality for such use.— To Wet 
one’s line. See line^. 

I have not yet irrffrd m,n line since wc met togetlier. 

/. Complete Angler, p. St. 

To wet one’s whistle. See w7uV//e.— Wetting-out 
steep, Same as rot's steej) (whicii see, under ftceji'-).— 
Wotting tho l)lock, among English shoemakers, the 
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net o{ celebrnting by n convivial supper, on the first 
Jlonday in JIarch, tlie cessation oJ work by candle-light. 
HalUmll. 

wet-t, V. and 11 . A Middle English foi-m of loiG. 
wetandt, A Middle English present piirticiple 
of witi. 

wetandlyt, adr. A Middle English form of wit- 
tiiifffy. 

wet-bird (rvot'berd), II. Tho ch-nffinoh, Hriii- 
ffiUa caichs, tvhose cry is thought to foretell 
raiu. See cut under chaJJiiicJi. [Local, Bug.] 
wet-broke (wet'brok), ii. In iiaiier-vtannf., the 
nioist ami imperfectly felted stock or pulp ns 
it leaves the wire cylinder, and before it has 
been smoothed out on the fonvarding-blanket. 
E. H. Knight. 

wet-cup (wet'kup), 11 . A cupping-glass when 
used ill tho operation of wet-euppiug. some, 
times it is specially constructed mith n lance or scariflea. 
tor, ivhtcli can l)e used to incise the skin after the cup* 
has been applied. 

wet-cupping (wet'kup''iiig), n. Tlie ajrplica- 
tionof a cupping-glass simiutaneously with in- 
cision of tlie skin, by means of which a small 
quantity of blood is withdrawn. See capping, 1. 
wetet. A Mddle English foim of irc/1, it'ifi. 
wether (wothYt), n. [E. dial, also wedder; 
< 5IE. wether, wethir, wedyr, < AS. wither, a 
wctlior, a castrated ram, = OS. withar, wither 
= D. wedder, weder = OHG. widur, MHG. wider, 
G. widder = loel. vcihr = Sw. viidiir = Dan. 
rreder, v.’cddcr, a ram, = Goth, wiihrus, a lamb; 
akin to L. ritidiis, a calf, Skt. vatsa, calf, young, 
lit. ‘a yearling,’ connected with Skt. raisara 
nml Gr. trof, a year, L. reins, aged, old : see 
real and rctcran.'] A castrated ram. 

And softer llisii the ivollc is of a wether. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tide, 1. CH. 

wetber-hog (woTH'6r-liog), n. A yoimg wether. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

wethewyudef, n. A Middle English form of 
withirind. 

wetly (wot'H), adv. [< iiTfi + -ly-.'] Inn wet 
state or condition; moistly. 

"I.OVC," slio says, very sweetly, while, for tlie last time, 
her blue eyes welly dwell on his. 

Jthoela Broughton, Joan, il. II. 
wetness (wet'nos), n. Tlie state or condition of 
being wot ; also, tho capacity for commiinieat- 
iiig moisture or making wet: ns, tho wetness of 
tho atmosphere or of steam. 

Tlic irrliiM,* ot tlic working fluid [steam] In wlilcli tho 
action of tlic nails ot tho cylindergives rise is essentially 
Biiperllclal. £ncye. Brit., X.XII, ISS. 

wet-nurse (wct'nf'rs), n, A woman employed 
to suckle tho infant of nnotlier. Compare dry- 
nurse. 

wet-nurse (wot'u6rs),r. f. [< iret-minrc, ».] 1. 
To act ns a wet-nurse to; suckle. 

Or Is lio a mytliiis — ancient word for "hnnihup"— 
Snell ns Livy told nliont tlie wolf that wet-mireed 
ItoinnluB and Kcimis? 0. 11’. Holmes, I’rotessor, i. 

ITcncc — 2. To coddle ns a wet-nurse docs; 
treat with the tenderness shown to an infant, 
Tlic system of wetjiursiny adopted hy tlio Post Ofllcc an- 
tlioritics in the case of tlic telcgrnpli sendee 1ms not been 
one ot uniform success. Elect. Bee. (Eng.), XXVTI. 205. 

wet-pack (wcf'pnk), v. A means of reducing 
llic t emporntnro in fever by wrapping tlio body 
in clotlis wet with cold water, and covering 
ihc.se with a blanket or other dry lunterinl. 
wet-press (wct'prcs), n. In jwtpcr-iiialing, the 
second press in wliich wet hand-made ii.aper is 
compacted and partially dried. E. H. Knight. 
wet-saltert (wot'sal'’t6r), n. A saltcr who pre- 
pares or deals in dvet provisions. Seo wet pro- 
visions, niulor irefi. Compare dry-salter. 

TliePni-ade . . . smelt ns strong about Iire.akfnstTimcs 
ns a fix Salteds Slion at Jlldsnminer. 

2 cm Brown, Works (cd. 170S), 311. SG. 

wet-shod (wot'shod), a. [< JIE. wet-shod, irat- 
shod, wctc-shoddc; < well -t- shoiU.J 'Wet as re- 
gards tho shoes; wearing wet shoes. 

There [in tile battle] men were icetschoede 
Alle of liniyii A of blode. 

Arthur (ed. Furnivall). 1. too. 
Unless to shame his Court Flatterers wdio would not 
else he convinc't, Canute needed not to have gone wet-shod 
home. Billon, liist. Eng., vi. 

So lie went over at last, not much nhone wet-shod. 

Bttnyan, idlgrim’s Ibogress, il. 

wetter (wct'f'r), n. One who wets, or jirnctises 
wotting,' for some purpose; specifically, in 
priiitiiig, a workman who wets down paper. 
See pliraso nmlcr iro/l, r. t. 
wetter-off (wct'i'r-6f'), n. In glass-iiw7:ing. a 
tvorltinan who detaches fo'rmod bottles from 
tbo blowing-iron by applying a moistened fool 
to the neek. 
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wetting-machine (wet'iug-ma-sben^Oj A 
inecliauism that dampens paper and makes it 
suitable for printing, it is made in many forms, the 
simpifcst of wliicli is a llexlble and vibrating rose-nozle 
attaclieu by a pipe to a water-tank. Paper for web-presses 
Is usually ilampened by a spray of water from apcrloi-ated 
pipe as tlic paper is automatically unwound. 

wettish (wet'ish), a. [< wct^ + Some- 

what wot; moist; humid, 
we-uns. See under nr. 
weve^t, r. An old spelling of tccarei. 
weve-f, r. t. A Middle English form of miivc. 
weve'H, !'• Seo iccarc-. 
werilt, An obsolete spelling of urovil. 
west, ' . An obsolete form of 
wey- iwu), )(. [< ^lE. trc/c, icfl/c, nrihf, < 

A". ''•Jf! 'x- ntJbT. u'arfa = Iccl. vdff). a weight, < 
}'■' ■ ' .I- soeicc//7//l,7?.,andof. 

1. A tin r M'^ight, 14 stone according to tho 
f‘ il -.itif’ito jjtmdcrihns. But aa^cy of wool is Cl 
I irl. ‘■’utie- Idc.ally, ao, 301, or ol jiountls. A wey ot 
\ “uip •>' pi'iinds in Somersetshire, pounds in Bor- 
9^’ bjrx. It' inp 8 lieads of 4 pounds, tnisted and tied. A 
St. Mit ■ <j{ i 4 ;:i) tlec'Jares that cheese shall not be weighed 
1 } t!ie outieel, hut by the wey of 32 cloves, each clove of 7 
j. iur.d'. rteept in Lasex. whore it is 2.'d pound*;, or 32 
c lo\ e<; cif 7i pounds. But locally it wa.s3 hundredweight, 
fjf 410 pntimU, 

ikuicc — 2. A unit of measure, properly 40 
bu«hek. Soastatutcof George III. makesaweyof salt 
f- 'i‘ ton. which is 40 bushels. But another statute of tho 
►•mie juonarch niakcsa wey of meal 48 bushels of 84 pounds 
c H'U ; and in Devonshire a wey of lime, coals, or culm Mas 
fi.nutirnos 48 double Winchester bushels. So in .*^00111 
Wale- a M ey of coals is (i, not r>, cluUdroiis. 

3. An amount of window-glass — 00 cases. 
[Eng. in all nscs.j 

wey-f, weyet, t‘- Obsolete spellings of im’/z/A. 
wey^f, It. An obsolete form of ta/j/E 
weyeref, -‘Vn obsolete .spelling of urif/hcr. 
Weymouth pine. Seopbte^. 
weyvet. f. An old spelling of urtivc. 
wezanaf, n. An obsolete spelling of nrasand. 
w. f. In jtriuiiiirf, an abbreviation of wrong 
Jont , a mark on the margin of a proof, calling 
att'*ntioTi to the fact that tho letter or letters, 
etc., npjjosito (lifter from the iTst in size or 
fuoo. 

W. G. An abbreviation of Worth]} Grnnd^ pre- 
fixed to variou*- titles of oflice anioiig Froe-nia- 
sons end '-iniilar order.s; ns, W, G. C. (Worthy 
Groiid Chiijdai}! nr Conductor). 
wh-. t'* 0 ;r, 1. 

wha (U'vil), ]irnn. An obpnl(*tc or dialectal 
(Scob’li) fnmi of who. 
whaap, n. Hoo whduji. 

V/hacK (liwak). r. [A vnr. of thncl-f aj)nar. sug- 
gested by wh(/]>, whop, whip, etc., the fonn 
thwaci: being intermedinto between thaeJ:^ and 
v’hiir/:.'] L trnns. 1. To give a hoavw or re- 
.‘•nunding blow to; thwack. [Colloq.]* 

A tijivcllcr. Cuming tin, finds the missing man hyirAncA- 
%n'i f.-tch ol tin III (iver the shoulder. 

ir, A. Cloufton, Book of >'oodU?, II. 

2. To divide into shares; apportion; parcel 
out [Slang.] 

They tlu-ii, as they term it, irAuct* the M-hole lot. 

‘ Maulnr London LalKuxr and London I’oor, 11. lf»2. 

n. introiK. 1. To strike, or continue strik- 
ing, anything i^*ith smart blows. [Collo(i,] — 
2. To make a division or settlement; sejunro 
aeeoinil*'; pay: often in the phrase to whticl: 
vji. [Slang.] 

’IliL- rlT> h.'is m i cr irAncIvd up M*Ith the pas compaio*. 

Pieet. Jiev. (Ainer.), 9. 

At h:t J/'Ug.r niid I pot to iiunrrcl nbouMhe iihack. 

iu]j; tb» rt* «.i« chvalhi' a poln’ on. 

Mniihru, I/Jiidon ].abournnd I.ondon rooi,lI. 172. 

whack ni'vii):), II. [< irhacl;, r.] 1. A Iienvy 

blow; !i tliv.nck. 

PoniftiiinjsH clinp will cl\'c me a lick with a stick Just 
as I'm anlrur over; sonictliiics a reij'Iar pood hard tchack. 
Maijhi’ic, Lfjiidoii Labour and Ixuidon Poor, II. G04. 

2. A Btrokf*; a trial or attempt: as, to take a 
ir//oc/.'at a jol). [Slang.] — 3. Apiece; n share; 
a portion. [Slang.] 

Tills Kay jouiiK bachelor had taken Ills Bhare (what he 
called “ Ills irlnck") of pleasure. 

Thackeray, .Shahhy Genteel .Story, v. 
5Iy word! he did more than hiB irhack; 
lit was never a cove as would flhirk. 

O. irolr/i, A Little 'J'In Idato (A Century of Australian 
[Song, p. 609). 

4. Appetite. ITalUiccU. [Prov. Eng.] 
whacker (iiwak'tr), n. [< l(■7^«c^.•^--erl.] Somo- 

thiiig strikingly large of its kind; a big tiling; 
a vvlioppor. T. Ilurjhcs, Tom Bromi at Oxford, 
11. vii. [Slang.] * 

whacking (liwnk'ing), n. [Ppr. of laliacl:, v.'; 
nf. irliiipjiiiir/, etc.] Verj' large ; lustv ; whop- 
ping: as, a tcliacl:iii</ fish or falsehootl. Often 
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used adverbially: as, aic/iflctiMpbigfisb. [Col- 
loq.] 

whahoo (hw^bo'), Ji. Same as walioo, but ap- 
plied specifically to the winged elm. 

whaintt, whaintisef. Middle English forms of 
qiinhit, quaintisc. 

whaisle, whaizle (bwa'zl), v. i. [A dial. freq. 
of ic/iccrc.] To breathe bard, as in asthma; 
wheeze. [Scotch.] 

But sax Scotch miles thou try’t their mettle, 

An’ part them whaizle. 

Burm, Farmer’s S.itiitation to his Auld Mare. 

whake, whaker. Dialectal forms of (puil:c, 
qnahrr. 

whale^ (hwtil), n, [< ^lE. liwat^ tchal, gwnl, 
f/urd, <AS. //ir/r? (pi. ssMD.tt’u? = Icel. 
hvalr r= Sw. Dan. //ivr/, a whale, including any 
largo fish or cetacean; also in comp, D. walvisch 
s= OHG. walftsc, MUG. wal-vischj G. w(dfisch 
= leel, hvalfislr = Sw. Dau. hv(djisk\ n whale 
(see whaic~ftsh)‘j cf. OHG. walird, MHG. w(drc, 
a whale; cf. also MHG. G. ivds^ shad. Henco 
nit. in corap. E. walrua. narwlud, horscwhalc; ul- 
terior origin unknown. Skeat connects whald, 
as lit. *tho roller,^ witli whecl^; others connect 
it with L. Ixd.Tuaj a whale. Botli derivations are 
niitenable.] An}' member of tho mammalian 
order Cetacea or Cctc (which see); an ordinary 
cetacean, as distinguished from a sironian, or 
Ro-callcd licrhivorous cetacean ; a marine mam- 
mal of fish-liko form and habit, with fore limbs 
in tlioform of fin-likc lUppers, without external 
trace of liind limbs, and with a naked body 
tapering to a tail with ihikcs which are like a 
fishes caudal fin, but are horizontal instead of 
vertical ; especially, a cetacean of largo to the 
largest size, tho small ones being distinctively 
named dolphins, porpoises, etc. : in popular use 
applied to any largo marine animal, (n) ITAnfc Is 
not less strictly appllcnblo thnii universally applied to the 
tootlilcss or whnleiioiic whales, all of ivhlch arc of great 
size, an<l some of whicli nro by far the largest of animals. 
They consist of the i Ight wJinles, flnncr-whalcs, and liump- 
IncUs, composing the family Italwmd/F alone, and repre- 
sent live well-marked genera, iiamclv: (1) proper, 

the right M'lialcs, «ltlioiit any dorsal fln and Mith smootli 
lliroat ; (2) Keohal/rna, liaseu on AT. war.ffinnta, a wJmlo- 
hone ivhalc said to combine a smooth throat ivlth pres- 
ence of a dorsal (In; (3) i?ae/iiVt«ec/e*, ivith one species, 
Ji. nlaucuM, the gray whale; (4) Me^aptcro, thehump- 
backctlM luilcs, with a dorsal fln, fniroM cil throat, and long 
nippers, of several nominal species of all seas; and (5) 
J)al/vnoptero, the true tinners, or rorquals, with dorsal fln, 
furrowe«l throat, and sboit flippers: Itcompilses at least 
four, and probably more, species. Various other genera 
liavobccn named (ns Apaphetuz for certain so-called scrag- 
ivhalcs), and the generic synonyms of tlicso M’hnlcs are 
prob.ably more numerous tliaii the actual species. (6) 



Whale Is cxtcndetl, nearly always with a qualifying word, 
to most of the odontocetc or toothed cetaceans, and espe- 
cially to those of great size, ns the sperm-whale, but also to 
piimc of the smallest, no larger than a dolphin, ns tho pyg- 
my or iKirpolso Bpcrm-whnles of the genus Kopia, and to 
various forms of hitcrmcdlnto sizes, ns the pllot-ivhnlcs 
(Glnbicephaluti), tlio liottle-noscd or hottle-hcadcd nhalcs 
(llpperoijdon), the ivhite Mdinlcs (Delphinaplcni^), etc. 
.‘^ome of these whales also have distinctive names Into 
whicli whale docs not enter, ns black/i»h, beluga, boUMwad. 
bnttlenane, grainpun.killer, etc., or thev share the qualified 
names porjiotJie ami dolphin wltli various small cetaceans 
more propel ly so cal!c<l. Tlic genera and species of the 
tootlicd whales arc much more numerous than those of 
the halcen whales; their synonymy Is very extensive 
and Intricate, and U In some cases In n state of confusion 
widch can only be cleared up by future research, (c) In 
geologic time whales date hack to the Eocene; and 
n Buborfler Arch/roerti (contrasted with Odontoccti and 
Ml/fticcte) has been named to cover certain forms still only 
imperfectly known from fraginentniy remains. (See Xcu- 
plodan.) The oldest whales like any of the living forms 
date from the late Eocene, and arc toothed wlmles related 
to the hninpbacks. Whalelmnc whales arc not known to 
he older than the rilocenc. (d) In present gcogrnphic.al 
distribiitlou wlialcb are found In nil sens, and some of 
them enter rivers. Most of the species arc individually 
ivldc-rnngiitg on the high sens, and attempts Mhlch have 
been made to dlsciimliiatc similar forms from different 
waters have In most cases proved futile. Several of tho 
larger fot*ms have been tbc otijcctiiaf systematic flshcrics 
forccnturles. (Scoir/mfe-yfs/icrjz.) Tlicprincipal products 
are oil, both train and sperm, baleen or wlialebone, sper- 
nincctl, and ambergris; the hide of some of tho smaller 
M imics affords a leather. M'lialcs arc oxclnsivcly carnlvo- 
rous, and feed for tho most part upon a great variety of 
small animals which floaton the surface nf the sen, gener- 
ally knoMii collectively ns t/n7orieA<tfe-&n*f. This Includes 
various ccplmlopods, as squids and cuttles, M'lth other 
mollusks of dtfterent orders, ns well ns several different 
kinds of crnstaceaiiB. Brit of some kinds covers the ocean 
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in immense areas, to which the whales resort as feeding- 
grounds. Some M’hales attack large animals, even of their 
OM'n kind (see killer, Great), but nearly all are^ timid and 
inoffensive, seeking only to avoid their enemies, though 
capable of formidable resistance to attack. Whales bring 
forth their young alive, like all mammals above the mono- 
tremes, and suckle them ; the teats are a pair, beside the 
vulva. They breathe only air, for which purpose they must 
regularly seek the surface, though capable of remaining 
long under M'ater M’ithout respiring. The spouting of the 
M’halc is the act of expiration, dux ing which the air in the 
lungs, loaded with M’atery vapor, is forcibly expelled like 
spray In a single stream, or in two streams, according ns 
tlic blowholes are single or there arc a pair of these 
spiracles. Some sea- M’ater may be mixed M’ith the breath, 
if the M’hale spouts beneath tlie surface, but the visible 
stream is chiefly condensed vapor, like that of Jiuman 
breath on a cold day. Whales have a naked skin, sav- 
ing a feM’ bristles about the mouth, chiefly in the young; 
the hide is often iucrusted with barnacles, or infested M’ith 
other crustacean parasites. The bodily temperature is 
maintained in the coldest surroundings by the heavy layer 
of blubber which lies under the skin of the whole body, 
and in the sperm-whale forms a special deposit on the 
skull, giving its slngulai- shape to the head. The general 
form of the body is like that of a fish, in adaptation to en- 
tirely aquatic habits and means of locomotion. It tapers 
behind the body-cavity in a solid muscular part, the small, 
and ends in broad, short flukes lying horizontally and ex- 
tending from side to side. This tail-tin is the principal or- 
gan of locomotion, like the vertical caudal fln of a fish. U he 
fore limbs fox’m flippers of varying length in different spe- 
cies. These flns are of medium length in the right whale, 
short in the sperm and rorqual, and extremely long in the 
humpback. In all cases the pectoral fln has a skeleton 
composed of the same joints or segments as the fore limb of 
ordinar>'mnmmal8, and of all the usual bones except a cla- 
vicle ; hut the digital phalanges are more numerous. The 
dorsal fln, when present, isa mere excrescence, without any 
bony basi.^. There is never any outM’ard sign of hind limbs, 
but tbc skeleton ofsomewhales includes certain vestigial 
bones of a proximal segment of the pelvic limb, entirely 
separate from the spinal column, and apparently only serv- 
ing in the male as a suspensorium for the penis. There 
Is consequently no sacrum, nor any bre.ak in the series of 
vertebrre from the hindmost that bears ribs to the end of 
tho spinal column. The cervical vertebra? offer excep- 
tional conditions. (See cut under anfr 2 /fo«s.) The denti- 
tion of Mimics is Bufliclently diverse to furnish characters 
of the main divisions of cetaceans. The entire toothless- 
ness of the baleen M’hales is matched by few mammals 
(sec Edentata ) ; tho presence of teeth in the lower jaw only, 
as in various odontocetc M’hales, is peculiar; the denti- 
tion of the narwhal is wholly exceptional. Teeth, when 
present, are ahvays homodont (like one another) and 
monophyodont (there being no milk-teeth). The soft 
palate and tho larynx arc specialized in adaptation to the 
act of spouting. Tlie digestive organs are comparatively 
simple ; the uterus is bicornons, the placenta diffuse and 
non-dcclduate; the testes arc abdominal; and there is no 
os penis nor seminal vesicle. The circulatorj* system is 
notable for Its plexuses, both arterial and venous, yot- 
M’lthstandlng the outM’ard resemblance to a fish, M’hales 
belong to the higher (educ.abillan) scries of mammals, hav- 
ing a relatively large brain. One of tho most remarkable 
of the many anomalies presented by this highly specialized 
Older of mammals Is the difference in size of its mem- 
hers, tho range being for grc.ater than that of any other 




onllnal group— from 4 to about 80 feet In linear dimen- 
sion. 'ilic size of tho larger M’hales has been grossly ex- 
nggerated in many of the accounts u’hlch find popular 
credence. Adult right M hales of different species range 
from 20 to 60 feet in length, only the polar M-halc attaining 
the latter dimension ; tlie common humpback Is from 40 
to 60 feet long ; the sperm-M’hnlo reaches GO feet ; and the 
rorquals of several species range from 40 to 80 feet, the 
maximum length being reached only by the blue rorqual, 
M’hich is the largest of known animals.— Arctic Whale, 
tho polar M’hnlo, Baltcna mysticetus; that right whale 
M’litclt Is of circumpolar distribution, ns distinguished 
from any such M’halc of temperate Korth Atlantic or North 
Bnciflc M’aters, or from which the latter are sought to be 
distinguished, as the AffoJiffc, Pacific, northwest, or Bis- 
cay u’/m/e.— Atlantic whale, the rlglit M’hale of temper- 
ate North Atlantic M’aters. It is not distinct from the 
soutlieni right M’hnlc, Balicna australis, though so named, 
ns B. ci^arcficfl, and as B. biscayensis, the Biscay M’hale. 
— Australian whale, the Ncm’ Zealand whale. — Baleen 
whale, any M’hnlcbone wlmlc, ns a right M’hale. See cuts 
under Bal/cnidfc and M7mfe6o«e.— Biscay whale, Balfcna 
biscayensis, long tho object of a special flsherj* liy the 
Basques, conducted ns e.arly ns the tenth century. — Black 
whale, (a) Any baleen whale, as distinguished from a 
Bperm-M’halo. (6) See hlackfish, 2, black-xchale, and GloH- 
ccpAafws.— Blue Whale, Slubald’s M’linlc; the largo ror- 
qunl.— Bone-Whale, any baleen whale.— Bottle-headed 
whale, a ziphioid M’hale; a cetacean of tlie family Ziphi- 
itf/p.— Bottle-nosed whale. Seo hoitlcnosc, i (1), and cut 
nt^j;;Aim/p.— Bow-head whale, the polar M-hale, orboM’- 
hcad,— Bull whale, any adult ninlo whale; a bull. -Calf- 
Whale, any young ivlinlc.- California Whale, the gray 
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■whale. See iJacAtfincc/cs.— Calling whale, a caaing- 
•>vhale; a pilot-wlmle.— Cape whale, the southern right 
■wlialc, Dattena australis,— GoVf Whale, any adult female 
■wliale ; a dam.— Denticete whales, the toothed whales. 

Digger whale, the gray whale. — Down whale, a 

whale under water, as in sounding.— Finback whale, 
a finner-whalo; a rorqual; any whole of the family iJaf.T- 
nopleridie. See cut under Fin-Whale or fin- 

ner- Whale, a finback whale; any whalebone whale with 
a dorsal fin, as a humpback or rorqual; a furrowed whale. 
See Balcenoptera, Mcgaptcra, and cut under rorqual.— 
Furrowed whale, a whalebone whale with the skin of 
the throat plicated, or thrown into ridges and furrows, 
ami a dorsal fin : distinguished from smooth ichalc. Tlie 
humpbacks and tho flnncrs or rorquals arc furrowed 
whales. See Balrvmptcrhlfc. — Giant sperm-whale, 
tlio sperm-whale proper. See cut under sperm-whale , — 
Gray whale, the California whale, itachianectes glaucus, 
n large finner-whalc or rorqual of the I’.acitlc coast of 
Iforth America. It has many local names, as devil-fish, 
graghack, hardhead, mussel-digger, ripsack, etc. See Jta- 
c/imnccfcs.— Great polar whale, the polar or Green- 
land right whale.— Greenland whale, the right whale 
of the North Atlantic ; tlio grc,at polar whale, Baltma 
Humpbacked whale. See humpback and 



Humpbacked Whale {Mtsaftera boofi). 


Japan or Japanese whale, Bal/em Japo- 
mea, a right whale of the Nortli Pacific. — nlller-whale. 
See killcf, 3, and Orcai.— Loose whale, a whale that 
has not been struck by tlie toggle-iron, or a whale tliat 
lias been fastened to, but has made its escape.— Mystl- 
cete whales, the toothless or baleen whales ; wlialcbono 
whales. Sec Mystiecte, 4}fegaptcr{iur, Bal/cnidw . — New 
Zealand whale, d^'eobal/rna marfinata, a whalebone 
wliale of Poljiieslan and Australian waters, not yet U'cll 
known, having the smooth throat of the right ultalcs, a 
dorsal lln, vciy long and slender white baleen, small llii>* 
pers with only four digits, and various osteological pecu- 
liarities. It is of sninllcst size among the baleen wliales, 
being only about 20 feet long.— Northwest whale, the 
right whale of the northwestern coast of North America, 
Bal/rna eicboldi, as dlatingulslied from the southern right 
whale. Also called Paeijic right ir/mfc.— Pilot-whale. 
Same as caaing-whale.—fQltxr Whale, the right wlialc 
of the arctic Atlantic waters, or Groculand wlinlo, Bat/r- 
«a mysU'cetus, more fully called great jioJar whale, and 
by many local names, as hoic-hcad, stcej)letQp, iee-hreak- 
cr, tee-whale, etc.— Pygmy spenn-whalo, a toothed 
whale of the genus ivo^rio; apornolscspcnn-whalefwhlch 
sec, under fpcnn-iMofc).— Rlgnt Whale, a whalebone 
whale of the restricted genus Bal/rna: so called, It Is 
said, because tills is tho "right" kind of whale to take. 
Right whales inhabit alt known seas, and those of tho 
main divisions of tho waters of the globe have been spe- 
cified by name, as tlio aretie, polar, or Greenland right 
whale, the Atlantic, the Paci/ie, tho southern, the north- 
icest, etc. These have received several technical names, 
as B. inystieelus of the Arctic ocean, B. btseayeiifis or cis- 
aretiea of thoNortli Atlantic, B. auttraliseit tlicSmitli At- 
lantic, B.japonica of the North Pacific, fl. antij>o<laru7not 
the South Paclllc, and others. It Is not likely that more 
than two valid species arc represented In this synonymy; 
(n) B. inystieetu.t is of circumpolar distrlbnllon in tho 
northern hemisphere. It attains a length of from 40 to W) 
feet, has no dorsal fin, flippers of medium size, and ver)- 
long narrow flukes, tapering to a point and soniewliat fal- 
cate. The greatest girth Is about (lie middle, wbcncc the 
bodj* tapers rapidly to the comparatively slender root of 
the mil. The throat is smooth ; the head Is of groat size; 
and tho eye is situated very low down ond far back, be- 
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tween the base of the flipper and (he corner of the mouth. 
The profile of the mouth is strongly arched, ami Its capacity 
is enormous, exceeding that of the thorax and nbilaincn 
together. This cavern is fringed on each side with b.alceii 
hanging from tho upper jaw ; the plates arc 3r»0 to 400 on 
each side, the longest attaining n length of 10 or 12 feet ; 
they are black in color, and tlnely frayed out along the 
inner edge into a fringe of long elastic filaments. IHien 
the jaws arc closed, the baleen serves as a sieve to strain 
out the multitudes of small inollnsks or crustaceans upon 
which the wlialc feeds, and uliicli arc pulped In with 
many barrels of water in the act of grazing tho sur- 
face with open mouth. About 300 of the slabs on each 
side are nicrclianlablc, representing l.'i hundredweight of 
bone from a whale of average size, which yields also 10 
tons of oil ; but some large individuals render nearly 
twice as much of both these products. (6) The soulherli 
right whale, B. australis, differs from tho polar wlialc In 
its proportionately short crniid smaller head, greater con- 
vexity of the arch of the mouth, shorter baleen, and more 
luimerouB vertebra}. It inhabits both Atlantic and racific 
Oceans In temperate latitudes, and in the former waters 
was tho object of a flshcrj' during the middle apes for tlic 
European supply of oil and bone. This industr)’ pave way 
to the pursuit of the polar whale about the beginning of 
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the seventeenth century. Tills whale has long been rare 
in the North Atlantic, but has occasionally stranded on 
tlie European coast, and more frequently on that of the 
United States. A similar if not identical right whale is 
hunted in temperate North Tacifle waters. Kight whales 
are rare and not pursued in tropical sens, hut are objects 
of the cliasc in various parts of the south temperate 
ocean. See cuts above, and under Bal/enid/e.—BAX- 
dolphl’S whale, the small ilnner-whalc or rorqual, Ba- 
tanoptcra borealis. See ror^Ka/,— Sibbald's Whale, a very 
large finner- whale, the blue rorqual, Bal/rnoptcrasibbaldi, 
one of the two or three largest of all animals. See ror- 
guaf.— Slebold's Whale, a right whale of the North Pa- 
cific, nominally Bal/rna sieboldi. See northwest whale, 
above.— Smooth Whhle, a whalebone whale having no 
plications of the skin of the throat and no dorsal fin, ns a 
rigiit whale: distinguished from furrowed whale. See 
Rflf/cnid/c.— Southern right whalejilaf/rnaatufrafisof 
the South Atlantic, admitted as a distinct species from the 
polar rigiit whale. Sec Atlantic whale, above. — South 
Pacific whale, a soutbern right whale, Bal/tna antipoda- 
r«m,— Sowerby'fl whale, a zipliioid whale, Mesoplodon 
sowerhioxsis, of the Atlantic. — Spermaceti Whale, the 
spemi-wliale.— Sulphur whale, sulphur-bottomed 
whale. Same as sulphur-bottom.— bone a whale, to 
strike a bone, ns tho shoulder-blade, in lancing a whale. — 
Toothed whale, awhalc or other cetacean witli true teeth 
in one or both jaws; any member of the division Denticete 
or Odonfocefi ; distinguished from whalebone whale. — To 
throw a tub to a whale. See fufr.— Very like a whale, 
an expression of ironical assent to an assertion or a propo- 
sition regarded as preposterous : from the use of t lie pb rase 
iiy Polonius in Immoring llnmlcPB supposed madness : 

Ham. l^fcthinks It fa cloud] is like a ircascl. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ilani. Or like a wiinlc? 

Pol. Very like a whale, Shah, Hamlet, HI. 2. 3D0. 
Whalebone whale, a baleen whale; a toothless wlialo 
whose mouth contains whalebone ; any member of the Ba- 
l/rnid/r, as a right whale, humpback, or rorqual, whether 
furrowed or smooth. — \^ale of passage, a migratory 
wliale, ora whale during Ita migration.— Whale’s boncf, 
ivory: perhaps because supposed to come from the lioncs 
of the wlialc, at a time when ttiorcal source of the material 
was little known, oru'hcn most of llicivoryuscd In western 
Europe consisted of the teeth of the walrus, confounded 
with the whale, and possibly tboRo of the sperm-whale, 
which, tliough of comparatively amall size, arc of fine 
quality. Tlic icnii was In common use for several centu- 
ries. 

Her bands so white ns whales bone, 
lIcT finger Upt with ('.assldonc. 

Puttenham, I’arthcnlndcs, vH. 
Tills is the flower that amllcs on cveo’ one, 

To show his teeth ns wlilte ns whole’s bone. 

Shak., Jj. L. L., Y. 2. 332. 
White whale, a wlialc of the family Dclphtnid/r and ge- 
nus Drlphinapterus, ns IK teueas; n beluga. Tlio species 
named ttibabtts arctic and siitiarctlc woters, and is prized 
for Its fine oil and valimbtc skin. Tlic latter makes a kind 
of leather used for nmst-hnys and some military accoutre- 
ments. Also calleil ir/ii7<yi>/i. 8co cut under Dclphtnop- 
frna*.— Ziphlold Whales. See Jtyperomlon, ziphtus, 
Hiphiin/e. (.See also caainy-whale, ice»whalr, serog-whale, 
sj>crm-whale.) 

whale^ (hwul), i\ i.; prot. and pp. trhalcdf ppr. 
u'haUufj, [< )!.] To Inko 'whales; pur- 

sue tho business of wlmlc-fishing. 

Cruising and In the Imya is full of excitement 

and anxiety, C. M. Seamnwn, Marine Mnmnmifs p. G3. 

whale^ (Inval), r, t. ; prot. and pp. whaled, ppr. 
ichaliny, [A var. of tcalc^, tho chanpo of initial 
ir-to ir/i- being perhaps duo tonssociation -with 
irhacl:, trhnp, whip, etc.] To lash with vigorous 
stripes; thrash or bent soundly. [Colloq.] 


gather In multitudes when a whale has been captured, to 
feed upon the oITal; they are chiefly of the petrel and gull 
families. 

3. The turnstone, Strepsilas interpres. IPearne. 
[Hudson’s Bay.] — 3. Tho red or grayphala- 
rope. Kumlcin. [Labrador.] 
whale-boat (h-wal'bot), n. A long narrow boat, 
sharp at both ends, and fitted for steering -with 
an oar as well as with a rudder, used in tho 
pursuit of 'wliales, and, from its handy and sea- 
worthy qualities, also for many otlier purposes. 
It is usually from 20 to 30 feet long. A pair of these 
boats is commonly carried by ocean passcngcr-stearaere, 
in addition to tlieir heavier boats, 
whalebone (hwal'bon), n, and a. [< jNIE. wlialo 
honc,qwalc~hon;<,whalc^'\'honc^.'\ 1. «. l.Tho 
elastic Iiorny substance which grows in place of 
tooth in tlio upperjaw of whales of the family 
licnidx (hence called whalebone or hone tchalcs), 
forming a series of thin parallel plates from a 
fewinclies to several feet long; baleen (which 
sco). The term is misleading, for the substance is in 
no sense bone, but a kind of horn ; and its 
trade-name whalc-Jin Is equally inaccu- 
rate, for it has nothing to do with the fins 
of tho wliale. Whalelione grows In sever- 
al hundred closc-sct parallel plates along 
each side of tlie upper jaw of the balccii 
wliale, and thus in the situation occupied 
by tlie teeth of ordinary mammals; it is 
entirely shutin by the lips when the month 
is closed. Each one of the plates of both 
rows then bends with a strong sweep back- 
ward, and wlicn tho mouth Is opened 
straightens out, so that tlicre is always 
a heavy fringe on each side of the cavity 
of tlic month, forming nn impassable bar- 
rier to the multitudinous small creatures 
wiiich the wlialc scoops in from the sur- 
face of the sea. The longest baleen plates 
are those of tlie polar whale, some of 
wlilcli may exceed 12 feet in length. The 
plates in dllfcrcnt species dlifer in color 
from a dull grayish-black through various 
streaked or veined colorations to somewhat 
creamy wliite. Whalebone stands quite 
alone among animal substances In n par- 
ticular combination of lightness, tough- 
ness, flexibility, elasticity, and durability, 
together with such a cleavage (duo to the 
stralglitncss of Its pamllel flbers) that it 
may bo split for its wliolc lengtli to any desired thinness 
of strips. A sulphur-bottom wliale lias yielded BOO pounds 
of baleen, of wliicli tbc longest plates were 4 feet in 
Icngtli. In the California gray wlialc the longest bone 
is from 14 to 10 inches, of a light or whlilsb color, co.arse- 
gmlnwl. and heavily and unevenly fringed. The baleen 
of a finback Is of a light lead-color streaked witli black, 
attaining a length of 2 feet 4 Indies and a width of from 
12 to 14 inches, with a fine fringe from 2 to 4 Inches long; 
it Is somewhat ridged crosswise. Tliot of the sharp-head- 
ed finner Is entirely white, M-Ith a short thin fringe; It has 
been found to consist of 270 pairs of plates, the longest be- 
ing 10 inches In Icngtli. Whalebone is or has been used 
in the manufacture of a great variety of articles. 

2. Something made of wlmlebone or baleen; 
a piece of wlialcbono prepared for somo regu- 
lar use: ns, tho whalebones of a corset. — 3. 
Specifically, a whalobono nding-wbip. 

Tbcv're neck and neck; they’re licnd and bead: 

They’re stroke for stroke in the running ; 

Tlic whalebone whistles, the steel is red. 

No shirking as yet or shunning. 

A, h. Gordon, Visions in the Smoke. 


Four plates 
or bnleen, seen 
obliquely from 
within. 


I have whipped you. Antipodes la borscl, but have I 
whaled you? T, Witdhrop, Canoe and Saddle, xll. 

lUit first I would remark, tliot It Is not a proper jdan 
For any sclentlflc gent to whale bis feUow.mnn. 

Jlrct Uarte, The Society upon tho Stanislaus. 

■wliale'back{h\vril'l)iilt),ii. l.SamvasliirllrT/nfl-. 
— 2. A vessel o^^vllicll tlio upper deck is rounded : 
generally -without upper works. Kueli vessels 
were first used on tho gi-cnt lakes. 
'whale-barnacle(liwril'hiir'na-kl),H. A ciniped 
oC tho family Coroiitilidic, parasitic upon whales, 
as C'oroiitiln diadenm, Sco cut under t'oromda, 
■whale-bird (bwiirbOrd), v. 1. One of tho hluo 
petrels of tlio genus J’rioii, scvoral species of 
which inhabit tho southern ocean, r. viltatm, one 
of the bcsl-known. Is iiotnlilc for tlic expaaso of its beak, 
llio cdpes ol wbich arc beset wUli tootb-liko processes, 
Tliu uanie extends to scvcnil other oceanic blrtlsnlilch 



4f . In tho middle ages, ivory from tho narwhal, 
walrus, or other soa-creatnre, or supposed to 
be from such a source. See irhnJc’s hone, under 
icltalc^, n. 

To telle of bir tclbe that tryelly were set, 

Alse qn-yte .t qwern ns any ijiralte ton. 

Destruction of Troy (C, E. T. S.), 1. C055. 
II. a. Undo of or containing tvhnlcbone. 
Their ancient vhnXchone stays cre.aked. 

II. D, Stoirc, Oldtorvn, p. SOS. 
Whalebone whale. See I., l, and phrase under trhalet. 
whale-brit (hwiirbrit), v. Same as hril", 2. 
Compare lehalc'X, it,, 1. 

wbale-built (Iiwal'bilt), a. Constructed on the 
model of a -tvliale-boat. 

The Cnnadlan nsliInR-boats .arc icJialc-huUt. Perley, 
wbale-calf (hwril'kiif), it. Tho young of tho 
avlinlo. Also calf-wlialc. 

whale-fin (bwrirfin), n. In com., a plato or 
lamina of wlinlebono; whalebone eolleetivolj'. 
IBotb tcJiate-fin nnd lehnlebone are misnomers, due looriqi* 
nal Ignorance of the source nnd nature of the material.] 

A duty was Imposed upon ichnle-jinf, avbicb, notwitli- 
stniulfnq the double duty on llns Imported by foreigners, 
went far toward the ruin of the Greenland trade. 

5. Doiicll, Taxes In England, II. Gl. 
whalefisbt (hw.al'fish), u. [= D. iralrisch = 
OnG. tealfisc, 5IIIG. teah'isch, G. walftscli = 
led. ln'(dfisl:r = Sw. Dan. hvalfisl:; as tchalcX. -k 
fish'X.'] A -wlmlo. 

There by he many ic\?t]nle/y!^ltc!: and flyingo fysshes 
It. lidcn, in First Ittffiks on America (ed. Arber, p. x.xviii.). 

whale-fisher (hwfil'fish'dr), n. A person en- 
gaged in the -whale-fishery; a whaler. G. M. 
Scitmmoii, Marino Mammals, p. 211. 



whale-fishery 

whale-fishery (hTval'fisli^^r-i), n. 1. The oc- 
cupation or industry of taking whales ; also, the 
men, vessels, etc., engaged in this pursuit. — 2. 
A locality that is or may he resorted to for the 
taking oC whales; a place where whale-fishing 
is conducted, or where whales abound, 
whale-fishing (hwal'fish'ing), n. The act or 
occupation of taking whales ; whaling, 
whale-flea (hwarfle), n. Same as whaleAousc. 
whale-food (hwarfod), JI. Same as wlialc-hrit. 
S;-e hrif-, 2, wJialc^j and cuts under CUonc 
and Liviaciun. 


seas. See the technical names. — 2. Thebask- 
ing-shark (which see, with cut), 
whale-ship (hwal'ship), «. A ship built for or 
employed in the business of whale-fishing; a 
whaling-ship or whaler. 

Smeerenberg . . . was the grand rendezvous of the 
Dutch whale ships. 

C. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 100. 

whale-shot (hwal'shot), n. [< MD. toalschot, 
spermaceti, < waif whale, + schoij what is cast: 
see whalc^ and shot.'] Spermaceti or matter 
from the head of the whale: formerly so called 


wharfing 

Bang, ivhanff, whang, goes the drum. 

Up at a Villa. 

whang2 (hwang), [< v.J 1, A blow 

or thwack; a whack; a beating or banging; a 
bang. [Colloq.] 

The of the bass drum. , 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 31<. 

2. A cut; apiece; a slice; a chunk. 

Of other men's lether men take large whanges. 

Ray, ^overbs (ed. 1678), p. 386. 

sweet-milk cheese, in mony a whang. 

Burns, Holy Fair. 


whale-head (hwiiriied), ??. A remarkable gral- 
latorial bird of Africa, related to the herons 
am: storks: so called on account of the size of 
til*’ head nrul monstrous shape of the beak; the 
wij.i V-.ln-nded stork, or shocbill, Jkihrniccps rexy 
the only representative of the familj' JJalfcni- 
f S*‘C‘ cut under Bahxnicipidic. 

whale-headed (liwarhed^ed),o. Having a large 
bfMivy hoad suggestive of a whale’s: noting the 
slio.-iull. whaJe-hcad, A’acyr. 7?n7., HI. 759. 
whale-hunter (hwarhun^ter), 11 . A whaleman. 

Octlier . . . said that . . . be was come ns far towards 
the north as commonly the rrhale-hunfers vso to trauell. 

JJaMuyt's Voyages, I. 4. 

whale-lance (hwariaus), ». Tho lance used 
in striking a whale, it may be either a hnnd-lancc 
or n bnmb-lance, but the term ia more frequently applied 
to the former. 

whale-line (hwal'IIn), Jt, Hope from 2 to 3 
inches in circumference, made with great care 
from selected material, and used for harpoon- 
lines in the whale-fishery, it forms the tow-line 
of a whale-boat, ^vith which a whale Is made fast to tho 
boat by means of tlie toggle-iron. 

Wha/e-lCne Is threc-stmnded rope, 2? Inches In circum- 
ference, composed of the finest lieinp, 32 varns per strand. 

Rticye. Brie., XXIV. 526. 

whale-louse (hwal'lons), «. Any small exter- 
nal parasite of a whale; a fish-louse or epizoic 
crustacean infesting whales; especially, a Ice- 
mndipod of tho family Cf/amklfCy as Ctjamus ccti 
and other species of this genus. See cut under 
('yamus. Also trhalG-jlca. 
whaleman (hwal'mnn), «. ; pl.ir//rt7cmc«(-mcn). 
One wiio whales; a whalcr; especially, ouo en- 
gage*! in the actual capture of whales, as dis- 
tingui‘5lif‘d from another indirectly concerned 
in the iiidu.stry. 

ITundrcd^ of blands In the Pacific Ocean were discov- 
ered and chartered by whalemen. The CetUury, XL. 523. 

whale-oil (hwal'oil), «. The oil obtained from 
the blubber of awlialo orothercotaccan. ((T)Com- 
mon oil, or tnln-oll, Is that procured from the blubber of 
any baleen whale ; It lias n rank odor, and varies In color 
from honey-yellow to dark brown, according to the char- 
acter of tlie blubber and tho method of trylng-out. It 
includes pevenil chemically dlfTercnt substances, the more 
polidiflahle of which may be extracted under pressure and 
cold, and constitute whale-tallow, the fluid residuum being 
called pressed oil. (5) Sperm-oil or spcrmacctl-oll Is ob- 
tained Irom the Bpcrm-whalo and other toothed cetaceans. 
That from the head of the whale contains the spermaceti, 
which Is deiKD'sIlt-d at ordinary temperatures on extraction 
from the animal, leaving the liquid oil, of a clear yellow 
color. (Sec spermaceti.) Spcrm-oll when refined Is much 
used as a lubricant for delicate machinery, and that from 
various cetaceans is often named from them, as grampus- 
oil. porpoi'se-oll, etc. — Black Wliale-OlL (a) Oil from the 
baleen whalcp, including the rorquals; train-oil. (5) 011 
rilBcoIore*! In running machinery'.-- Pressed Wliale-Oll. 
def. (a). 

whaler^ (Iiwfi'Kjr), n. [< whah^ + -cri.J A 
person or n vo^-scl engaged in tho biisiuc.ss of 
capturing whales. 

For a whaler's wife to liave been “’rourd the Tape" 
half a dozen times, or even more, was notlilt.g cxtraordl- 
nar}'. T'Ue Centurii, XL. 511. 

lint o’ Thursday f Bcsolutlon, first whaler back this 
season, came In i)nrt, Mrs. Oaskell, Sylvia’s I/ivcrs, v. 

whaler- (hwfi'RT), n. [< whalc^ + Some- 

thing wlialing, or big or extraordinary of its 
kind; a whopper; a whacker. [Slang.] 
whale-rind (hwal'rind), n. Tho skin of a whale. 
It Is thick, tough, and for the most part dark-colored, and 
overlies the blubber somewhat as tho rind of a fruit covers 
the pulp. 

whalery (hwri'16r-i), 71 .; pi. whdlcrics (-iz). 
[< tchalc'^ + -cry.] 1. The industry of taking 
wliales; whaling. 

'Hie whalery t\ol being sufficiently encouraging. 

Annals 0 / Phila. and Penn., 1. 7. 

2. An establLsliment for carrying on whalo- 
fishcry or any of its brandies. [Rare.] 

They set up a glass-house, n tanyard, a saw-mlll, and a 
whalery. Annals 0 / J*h\la. and Penn., 1. 12. 

whale's-food (hwulz'fod), n. 'W’hale-brit. See 
brlt-, 2, 7?., 1, and CUonc. 

whale-shark (hwal'sliilrk), iu 1. A shark of the 
family Jtliinodontidie, Jihinodon typietts, one of 
tho very largest sharks, and native of warm 


bj' the Dutch and English whalers, 
whale’s-tongue (hwalz'tung), n. A misnomer 
of the acorn-worms, or species of Balanoglossus, 
mistranslating tho technical generic name, 
whaling^ (hwa'ling), n. [A^crbal n. of whalery 
V.] Tho act or business of taking whales; tho 
pursuit of whales; whale-fishing; much used 
in compounds: as, a whalhiff-shi])*y a whaling~ 
voyage; ip/irt?i«y-gi’Oimds; hay-whaling ; sliore- 
7r/m7i7jy,— Whaling company, a company engaged in 
whaling, consisting of a captain, a mate, a cooper, two boat- 
steerers, and eleven men. The stock consists of boats, 
whuling-emft, and whaling-gear, and is divided into six- 
teen equal shares, and the **lny" of each member of the 
company Is the same. The captain and mate are paid a 
bonus of $200 or $300 for tho term engagement, which is 
one year, and they are also exempt from all expenses of 
the company. C. M. Scammon. 

whaling- (hwii'ling), p. a. [Ppr. of whalc^, f.] 
Big, unusual, or extraordinary of its kind; 
strapping; whopinng; whacking: as, a whaling 
lie. [Slang.] 

whaling-gang (IiwS'liug-gang), «. The ero^v 
of a whale-boat. 

whaling-gun (hwu'ling-gun), ». Any me- 
chanical contrivance for killing whales by 
means of an explosive and a projectile, as tho 
homh-gim, swivol-gnn, darting-gnn, and whale- 
rocket. 

whalingman (hwil'ling-man), n. A whaleman, 
whaling-master (hwri''ling-m(is''t6r), n. A cap- 
tain of a whaling-craft, or ono who is in com- 
mand of a whaling-station, 
whaling-port (hwa'ling-port), ii. A port of 
entry where whaling-vcssols arc owned and 
registered. 

whaling-rocket (hwn'ling-rok'ot), ii. A special 
form of rocket used in whaling to carrj- a har- 
poon and line, and an explosive shell, into the 
body of a whale. 

whaling-station (hwii'ling-stu'shpn), «. In 
shore-whaling, a place where the ti^-works are 
located. C. jlf. Ucammon. [Western coast of 
U. S.] 

whall (hwal), )i. See icfl//*. 
whallabee (hwol'a-be), n. Same as waUahij. 
whallyt (hwal'i), a. [For "tcnUi/; < irafit* -f -yl.] 
Having a greenish tinge, ns tho eye in glaucoma. 
Compare xcaU-eyc. 

A bearded Ootc, wliosc nipped liearo 
And whatlii ele. (tlie Bipne of gelosy) 

Svaa like the pereoii Bclfe whom lie did hcare. 

Spenfcr, F. Q., I. Iv. 24. 

whaly (hwii'li), a. [< KhaJe^ -1- -yl.] Per- 
taining to or consisting of whales; cetaceous. 
[Rare.] 

Tiie oecan'B monnreli, whom loiic did nnnolnt, 

Tlio great eontroller of flic xchaly ranckce. 

Tourneur. Tranef. SfetamorphoslB, Bt. 39. 

whame (liwam), «. [Cf. xohamp.'] A fly of tho 
genus Tahanxis; a breeze or burrel-fly. See 
hrcc:c^. Dcrhnm. 

whammel (hwam'cl), n. f. Same as xclicmnilc. 
whamp (hwomp), II. [Cf. xchamc and irop, dial, 
var. of fcnsp.] A avasp. [Prov. Eng.] 
whampee. fi. Same as xvampee. 
whang* (liavang), II. [A var. of thwaiiff, now 
Hioiif/: SCO tlioiiff.] 1. A thong, especially a 
leathern thong. 

He's lacii four-and-twenty braid arrows, 
y\nd Inccd tliem In n ic/inn*7 0. 

Sweet Willie and Lady J/argeric (Child’s Ballads, II. 64). 
2. A tough Icntlior, such as is used for thongs, 
bclt-lacing, etc, I( 1« usually made of calf's hide, but 
BOinctimea of ccirkln or the lildo of a dog, woodchuck, 
racoon, etc. 

whang- (hwnng), v, [Cf. Sc. whanlcy beat, flog, 
also cut off largo portions; prob. a var. of 
whaclcj confused with whang"^.] I. fj'nbs. 1. 
To beat or bang; thwack; whack; flog; also, 
to throw with violence. [Provincial or colloq.] 
— 2. To cut in largo slices or strips; slice. 
[Scotch.] 

3Iy uncle set It la cheese] (o his breast, 

Ami tr/ian* 7 ’d It down. 

ir. Bcallie, Tales, p. 8. (xTamieson.) 

II. intrans. To make or give out a banging 
noise. 


Sf. Formerly, in Maine and some other parts of 
New England, a house-cleaning party; a gath- 
ering of neiglibors to aid ono of their number 
in cleaning house. 

whangam (hwang'g.am), n. A feigned name 
of some animal (probably meant for xoliang 
’em). 

A whangam that eats grasshoppers had marked . . . 
[this onei for its prey, and was Just stretching forth to de- 
vour it. Ooldimith, Citizen of the World, xcviii. 

whang-leather (hwang'leTH‘'6r), ii. See leather 
and xoliang^, 2. 

whank (hwangk), v. and ii. Same as xoJtang’^. 
[Scotch.] 

whap, whapper, etc. • See xelwp, etc. 

whappet* (hwop'et), n. [< xchap -i- -cf.] A 
blow on tho ear. Hallixeell. [Prov. Eng.] 

whappet® (hwop'et), n. [A var. of xcappet, a 
yelping cur.] A snarling, worthless dog; a cur. 

To feare the harking and bawling of a fewe little curres 
and whappeXe. Pent, Pathway, p. 243. (Nares.) 

As tlio sturdy steed dashes out tlie little xvhappet's 
brains. Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 66. 

wharf (hwarf), II. ; pi. xoharves, xvliarfs (hwfirvz, 
hwarfs). [Early mod. E. also irreg. xearf; < 
ME. xeherf, a wharf, < AS. Vixecarf, hvicrf, a dam 
or hank to keep out water (ef. mere-hxvearf, the 
sea-shore), = D. xoerf, a wharf, yard, = Icel. 
hvarf, a shelter, = OSw. hxearf, Sw. varf, a ship- 
builder’s yard, = Dan. vierft, a wharf, dockyard 
(G. xeerft, a wharf, xcerf, a bank, wharf, < D. and 
Dan.); prob. orig. a dam or bank to ‘turn’ or 
keep out water, and partly identical with AS. 
hxDcarf, hirerf, a turning, exchange, a space, a 
crowd, = OS. hioarf, a crowd, = D. xeerf, turn, 
timo, = leol. hvaxf, a turning, = OSw. hxeax-f, 
turn, time, order, layer, etc., < AS. Imcorfaxi = 
Icel. hverfa = OSw. hvcrfea, turn : see xeherve. 
Cf. lafiii'f, from the same ult. root.] 1. Aplat- 
fom of timber, stone, or other material built 
on a support at tho margin of a harbor or a 
navigable stream, in order that vessels may 
bo moored alongside, ns for loading or unload- 
ing, or while at rest. A wharf may be parallel with 
anu contiguous to the margin, when It Is more espe- 
cially called a quay; or It may project away from it, with 
openings undementli for the Ilow of water, when it is dis- 
tinctively called a pier. (See cuts under pilexeork.) In 
England wliarvcs ore of two kinds: (a) legal xeharvee, 
certain wharves in nil seaports appointed by commission 
from tlic Court of Exchequer, or legalized by act of Par- 
liament; and (6) BufTeranec wharves, places where certain 
goods may ho landed and shipped uy special suilerance 
granted by the Crown for that purpose. In American sea- 
ports wliarves generally belong to tho ninnicipality, and 
nro often leased to their occupants, but some are private 
property. 

Tlio xeharccs stretched out towards tho centre of the 
harbor. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 

Out upon file xcharfs they came, 

Kniglit and burgher, lord and dame. 

Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, iv. 

2t. The hank of a river, or tho shore of the sea. 

Puller Bhouldst thou bo than the fat weed 
That roots itself In ease on Letlie wharf. 

Shah., Hamlet, i. 6. S3. 

wharf (hwarf), V. i. [< xoharf, ii.] 1. To guard 
or Bocuro by a wharf or firm wall of timber or 
stone. Evelgn. — 2. To place or lodge on a 
wharf. 

wharfage (hwfir'fiij), ii. [< xoharf + -age.) 1. 
Provision of or accommodation at wharves; 
berthage at a wharh as, the city had abundant 
xoharfage; to find toharfage for a ship. — 2. 
Charge or payment for tho uso of a wharf ; tho 
chargos or receipts for accommodation at a 
wharf or at wharves. Salcbnjl’s F ogages, 1. 1 35. 
wharf-hoat (hwdrf'hot), ii. 1. In the United 
States, a heat supporting a platform sometimes 
used as a wharf in rivor.s or in other situations 
where actual whai’vos do not exist, or where 
they are impracticable from tho great variation 
in tho height of tlio water, rio.atlng platforms simi- 
larly supported, called foals, are used in some European 
and otlicr liver-ports for landing goods and passengers. 
2. A heat employed about a wharf or wharves, 
wharfing (hwar'llng), II. [< xoharf -h -iiipl.] _ 1 . 
A etructurc in tho form of a wharf; materials 



wharfing 

of -which a wharf is constructed; wharves in 
general. 

A strong stone-iviiU, ivhioh was akind of wharfing against 
rivers running into it. Evelyn, Sylvn, i. 2. ILatham.) 

lire San Jiarco glided into a bayou under a higli wharf - 
inn of timbers, wliore a bearded tlsliernian waited. 

Harper's Mag., Ly^VI. 7G3. 

2. In hydravUc Btitjin., a method of facing sea- 
walls hy the use of sheet-piling anchored to the 
bank. 

■wharfinger (hwar'fin-jer), n. [For *ivltarf<igci' 
(with intrusive n as in messenger, 2 >asscngc>', por- 
ringer, scavenger, etc.), < wharfage -h -O’f.] A 
person who owns or who has charge of a wharf ; 
one who makes a business of lotting accommo- 
dation for vessels at his wharf, 
wharfman (hwarf'man), n.', pi. wharf men 
(-men). A man employed on or about a wharf ; 
one porfonning or having charge of work on a 
wharf. 

An organization of wharfmen, wlio form n species of 
close corporation. Fisheries of IT, S., V. ii. 64S. 

wharf-master (hwfirf'mus''t6r), ji. a wharfin- 
ger. [Western IT. S.] 

wharf-rat (hwfirf 'rat), n. 1. The common 
brown or Norway rat, Mas itccinnanus, when 
living in or about a wharf, considered with ref- 
erence to its being in many places an imported 
animal, fir.st naturalized in wharves after leav- 
ing the ship wliieli brings it, or to the special 
.size, feroeit.v, or other distinctive cliarncter it 
acquires under the favorable conditions of en- 
vironment afforded by wharves, shipping, and 
storehouses. Hence — 2. A follow who loafs 
about or haunts wluirvcs, making a living as 
best ho can, -without regular or ostensible oc- 
cupation. [Gant.] 

wharll (hwiirl), n. [A var. of whnri or whirl. 
Of. wharrow.'] A part of a spindle; a spin- 
dle (?). [Prov. Eng.] 

[A pjitcnt for] plflclng rones on ichmlcs of mnchlticn-. 

T/tc Eivjinccr, LXVII. ^"C. 

wharlS v. [A vnr. of ichirU used in 

sense of i, o. roll; cf. To sponl< 

’With the u\nilnr utterance of the r; ho iinnhlo 
to pronounce r. 

All tliat are born therein (Carlcton) hnvo n harsh nnd 
rattUni* hind ot uttering thclr^vo^lsMUh much dllllcuUy 
and ‘icharliny In tlieir tliroat. Pullfr, IVorlhlcs, II. 225. 

wharl- (h^viirl), jj. [< ichorl'^j r.] See the fpio- 
tation. 

The imtivos of tills Country [N’orthunihcrlandl of the 
fliitlent original Itace or Fiimuk's are distinguished by a 
Sliibliok'th upon their Tongues In pronouncing the Letter 
It, whicli they cnii not utter without n hollow Jarring In 
tlie Throat, hy which they arc as plainly known ns a 
yorcigner is by pronouncing the Th.: this they call tlic 
Northumberland It or Wharte; nnd the Natives value 
themselves upon that Imperfection, because, forsooth. It 
siiows the Antiquity of their illood. 

De/oc, Tour thro' Gre.at Uritniu, ill. 233. (Davie*.) 

■wharlel, A dialectal variant of quarrel^. 

^Vlth alhl.astcrls nlso ninyt full streght, 

'^Vhappct in u'harks, whellit tlio pepull. 

Deslrudwn of Troii (E. E. T. S.), I. 4743. 

wharp (iiwarp), n. [An orroiiooua form of 
ivarj).'] Same ns trcnt-snvd. [Local.] 
wharro'W’-spindle {liwnr'o-spiir^dl), ?j. In hcr.^ 
a spiudio represented ■vnth a small handle at 
the top, projecting: at right angles as if intended 
to whirl the spindle hy. Jlcrrji, 

•whart (hwfirt), v. Same as thicari^. 
"Wliartoiiian (hwar-to'ni-an), a. [CommoTno- 
rating the English anatomist Thomas llhartou 
(died 1G73).] Noting certain anatomical struc- 
tures discovered or described by ‘Wharton. — 
Wliartonlan duct. See dvet. 

Wharton's duct. See (htc(. 

Wharton's gelatin, Wharton's jelly. See 
gelatin of Wharton^ under gclaVnu 
wharves, n. Plural of wharf, 
what^ (Uwot), [< AIE. what, whet, whfct, 

quat, qwat, hwat, hwet (gon. whas, wlm, dnt. 
whom, whom, acc, what,whct)^ < AS. hwwt (geii. 
hwws, dat. hwam, hwfrm, acc. hwfct) = OS. hwat, 
huat = OFries. hwctz=:'D.wat = MLG. LG. wat = 
OHG. hwaz, waz, AtHG. waz, G. trasrr Icel. hvat 
= Dan. Sw. hmd = Goth, hwa, what (inter- 
rogative and indofmito, also intorjectional); = 
L.(7u/V7,what (indefinite), somewhat, = Zend 
= Skt. l:ai; neut. of the pron. who: see who. 
' Whose is liistoncally the "on. of n'hat not less 
than of who; and it is still so used (namely, ns 
eciuivaleutto of which), although many authori- 
ties object, and it is becoming less common.] 
A. inierrog. 1. Used absolutely as an interro- 
. gative pronoun, (a) Applied to inanimate things. 

Qimf hast thu don . . . sin Satetdni at non? 

Jtel. Anliq., I. 292. 
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what 


Thenne ascryed thay hym Bkete, & asked ful loude, 
*‘What the dencl hatz thou don, doted wrech?” 

Alliterative Poems (ed. ^lorrls), iii. lOG. 
Shame then It was that drove him from the Parlament, 
but the shame of what? Milton, Eikonoklastcs, vi. 

Folks at lier House at such an Hour ! 

Lord I what will all the Neighbours say? 

Pnor, The Hove, st. D. 
I believe they are in actual consultation upon ip7iaf *q for 
supper. G^dsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, Ii. 1. 

What can restrain the agony of a mother’s heart? 

Irving, Granada, p. 40. 
(5) Applied to animals (and sometimea in contempt to 
persons) with the force of inquiry after the nature or 
kind: as, what is that running up thcltrec? (c) Applied 
to persons : nearly equivalent toie/jo, but having reference 
to origin or chfiractcr, rather than to name or identity. 

** What is this womman,” quod I, ‘‘so worthily atired?” 
*‘TIiat is Mcde tho mayde,’* quod she. 

Piers Ploimnan (B), ii. ID, 
Thiso twoTie come to tho messagers, and hem asked 
what thei were, nnd thei ansuerde that the! sholdc sonc 
knowc, yef it plcscd hem to n*bydc. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Ii. 120. 
‘she that walks alone so sadly, with hlsliands be. 
hind him? Peaxt. and P/., 'Womnn-llntcr, ii. 1. 

Eminent titles may, indeed, inform who their owners 
are, not often what. Pord, Perkin Warbcck, Dcd. 

(d) Used in various elliptical and Incomplete construc- 
tions: ns, irAnt/ equivalent to icAuf rfid j/ow rni/f nrtrAnf 
is it? (e) Used In exclamation, to express smprisc, in- 
dignation, etc. 

ISxvat ! wullc ge this pcs to-breke, 

And do than kingc swttchc schamc? 

Old and Nightingale, 1. 1730 (itorris and Skoat, I. IDl). 
“ /“quod the prcsltoPcrkyn, “Peter! ns me think- 

Gth, 

Tliow art Icttrcd n litel: wholcrncd the on hoko?” 

Piers Pfoirman (E), '’H- 53^^- 
Put u'/mf, Bhall the abuse of a thing make tlio right vse 
odious? sir P. Sidnejt, Apol. for PoctrJe(ed. Arher), p. 54. 


What/ are the ladles of your land so tall? 

Tenngton, Princess, ii. 

(/) Expressing a summons. 

La. Cop. Nurse, where’s my daughter? call her forth to 
me. 

Nttrfe, ... I bade her come, ir/iuf, lamb ! xchnt, Ind}*- 
bird I 

God forbid 1 Where’s this girl? lI’Anf, .Tuliet? 

5/mA-., }X. and J., I. 3. 3. 


Qim. (WItblii.l ir/iuf, Simplicius I 

Sim. I come, Quadinlus. Marston, What you Will, v. 1. 


Chumbcrlnin, call In the music, bid the tapsters and 
maidfl come up nnd dance; xehat! wo’ll make a night of 
It. Dekleratui Welder, Noithwiird IIo, v, 1. 


(.oi) A general Introductorj* notion, equivalent to ‘well,’ 

‘ lo,’ ‘now,* etc., and constltittlng a mere expletive. 
n7<nf, welcome he tlic cut, a Goddes name ! 

Chatieer, Gen. I’rol. to C. 3’., 1. 8.’>4. 
H7«af, will you walk with me about the town? 

Shnk., C. of E., I. 2. 22. 

2. Used adjoctivcly nml IcxuUiig nn interroga- 
tive force to tlicpropo'^ition in which it occurs, 
(ri) Inquiring ns lo the Individual being, diameter, kind, 
or sort of a dcflnUe thing or person. 

Allas! ifArtf womman w|l ye of me make? 

Chancer, Good Women, 1. 1305. 

117401 manner of man Is this, that even tlie wind nml 
tlic sea obey him? Mark Iv. 41. 

H7iaf news on the lllnUo? Sink., 7>l. of V., I. 3. 39. 
irAnt goml should follow this. If this were done? 
II74af harm, undone? Peuiiwon. Passing of Arthur. 
(5) Inquiring as to extent or quantity: equivalent lo the 
question how mifefcf 

“ H74nl money linveyou got, Copperflcld?" liesald. . . . 
1 told him seven ahlUlngs. 

Dickens, P.-ivId Copperfleld, vl. 
(c) Used liiteiislvcly or cmpliallcnUy with a force varjlng 
from the Irilcrrogattvetothecxclniimtorj* : often followed 
hy the Indutlnltc article : ns, ir/iut nn Idea ! 

Ii7jnt manner of piTsons ought yc to be In all holy con- 
versation and godliness? 2 Pet. ill. 11, 

H7ifi/ a piece of work Is n man! how noble In reason I 
bow intlnitc In faculty ! Shak., Hamlet, il. 2. 315. 

H7inf confusion nnd inischcif do tlic avarice, anger, and 
ambition of Princes cause In tho world ! 

Pvelgn, Dlnrjv March 24, 1072. 
Oil, Amos Cottle 1 —PlKcbus ! xrhat n name, 

To till the speaking tmmn of future fame ! 

Byron, English Banls nnd Scotch llevicwers. 

Oh, what n dawn of day ! 

How the March sun feels like May! 

Broirning, A Lover’s Quarrel. 
What an (and) Ift 7 Same ns tr/mi iff 
And ichat an if 

Ills sorrows have so overwhelm’d his wits. 

Shall wc be thus nflllctcd In his wreaks? 

Shak., TIL And., iv. 4. 0. 
What else 7 what else can orcould be the case : nn ellip- 
tical expression cx]ioclIng no answer, and Iicuce some- 
times equivalent to a strong nfllrmntlon. 

Licio. But cniis’t thou blow It? 
llvnfnnan. What else? Lyly, ilidas, Iv. 3. 
What . . . for? what for? what . . . ns? what kind of? 
in such phrases as, ir/iaf/orn man Ishe?— that Is, what 
kind of inan.lnlooksorclmracter? It Is equivalent to tlie 
German Idiom was/tlrein, and as rellecting that idiom is 
used In tho English of the Pennsylvania Germans nnd their 


neighbors, being in exclamatory use equivalent to what. 
The earlier idiom what . . . for is now rare. 


What ’s \\ofoT a man? 

Peele, Edward I. (ed. Dyce), p. 383. 
What is he for a fool that betroths himself to unquiet- 
ness? Shak., iluch Ado, i. 3. 49. 


What ho I an exclamatoiy summons or call. 


Gads. What, ho! chamberlain! 

Cham. [Within.] At hand, quoth pick-purse. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 52, 


What if 7 elliptical foruAnf would happen if? what would 
you say if? what matters it if? etc. 

irftnd (f tills mixture do not work at all? , . . 
ir/iad^it ho apoison? Shak., 11. and J., iv. 3. 21. 
What if he dwells on many a fact as though 
SomethingsHeaven knew not whichitoughtto know’?, . . 
Such are tlio prayers his people love to hear. 

0. IF. Holmes, A Family Eecord. 


What Is thee?t w’lmt is the matter with thee? 


Lefdy, xchat is the? . , . 
ile w'ere letfre to beo ded 
Thane iseo the make such cherc. 

King Horn (E. E- T. S.), p. 50. 
What not, elliptical for what may J not say? Implying 
‘cvcrj'thlng else; various other things; et cetera; whnt 
3 'ou will’: as, the table was loaded w’lth toys, pictures, 
and XL'hat not. Hence xchat-not, n. 

Such air is unwholesome, and engenders melancholy, 
plagues, and xchat not. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 150. 

Tliou art like to meet with, in theway w’hich thou goest, 

. . . Hons, dragons, darkness, and, in a word, death, and 
iiAaf 7iot. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 

College A cannot compete with College B unless It has 
more scliolarships, unless it changes ttie time of elec- 
tion to scholarships, or what not. 

Coxitemporary Jlcv., LI. 617. 
What of 7 (a) Elliptical for ic74ateo»ie«o/7 — that is, what 
care you (I, we, etc.)? does It matter in any way? 

All this Is 80 ; but what of this, my lord? 

Shak., iluch Ado, iv. 1. 73. 
(5) Elliptical for ir/^nf say or think you of? 

To-day? but ir/mf o/yesterdny? 

Tennyson, The Ancient Sage. 
"What’s hlB (Its) name 7 what do you call It 7 etc. , collo- 
quial plimscs generally signifying that the speaker cannot 
supply a dcllnitcnamc for some person or thing, cither 
because the name has escaped his memory, or because the 
person or thing is of so trivial consequence that he or it is 
not deserving of a specific name. Ihe phrases are some- 
times formed Into a compound: as, tell Mr. 

710771? to be oil. See what-d'ye-ealldt. 

Good even, good Master ir/mf-Mr-coff’/. 

Shak., As you Like it, Hi. 3. 74. 
What’8 to do here? Seo doL— What though ? See 
though, 

B, rch 1. A compound rolativo pronoun, 
moaning: ‘that whicli,* or having a valuo in- 
cluding tho simplo rolativo pronoun which ^yith 
Ihodomonstrntivo pronoun preceding: as, 
I have written I have wi-itten” (that is, 
that which I have witten I have ’WTitton). It 
is no longer used of persons, e.xcept in the 
anomalous phrase what, 

Mckll than to .Mclloi'shemimgcdlloldlirftnthethoust. 

H’lHi’nm ofPaleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 257S. 
LoK'c up, I scyo, and telle mo what she is 
Anon, that I may gon ahoulc thy nedo. 

Chaucer, Troilus, i. EC2. 
I nin icftnf I was horn to be, your prince. 

Beau, and Fi., Philaster, v. 4. 

A host of 8ccond-mtc critics, nnd official critics, nnd 
trAat is called "tho i) 0 pular mind" ns w’ell. 

.V. Arnold, Literature nml Dogma, vi. 5. 

ir/tnf, as strictly cnuivnlenl to the relative w’liich, never 
had much vogue, and has long been n vulgarism ; l)ut its 
genitive (whose] has survived, in preference to whichs, 
ns we should have modernized theTiiedtcval qiihllkes. 

F. Hall, False Philology, p. 7, note. 
irAof was formerly nnd In vulgar speech Is still used ns a 
slinnle relative, equivalent to that or which: as. If I had a 
donkey ir/inf wouldn’t go. 

Offer them pence or aught what is beside. 

Fede, Edward I. (Old Plays, II. 37). 

The matter ir/inl other men wrote. 

.d/'cAnin, The Scholemaster, p. 142. 

I fear nothing 
IPAaf can be said against me. 

Shak., Hcn.'\TII.,v. 1. 120. 
irAnt lm« nlso tho value of ir7infcivr or ir/iorrcr; ns, come 
what will, I shall ho there. 

n740t In the world he Is 
That names me traitor, vUlain-Hke he lies. 

Shak., Lear, v. 3. 07. 


Let come xchat come may, . , . 

I shall have had my day. 

Tennyson, Maud, xl. 

2. Used adjectivoly, moaning ‘that . . . %xLich,^ 
or banng compound relative value: as, I know 
what book yon mean (tliat is, I know that book 
which you mean); ho makes tho most of what 
money ho has (that is, he makes the most of 
that money which ho lias): applied to persons 
and things, (a) That . . . w’ho or wlilch ; those . . . 
w’ho or which. 


Shal nat be told for me , . . 

. . . 7t’7mt jewcles men in tho fyr tho caste. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 2037. 
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(6) What sort of; such ... as. 


Thorow his praj’er they may he clensed of sjTine 
IKAfif tyme tliey entre the chapelle with-In. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furuivall), p. 126. 
Anno 1476, at what time thcSwitzers took their revenge 
upon Charles Duke of Burgundie. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 42. 
And lieavenly quires the liymenrean sung, 
ir^af day the genial angel to our sire 
Brought her, in naked beauty. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 712. 

Now a merchant may Avear ivhat hoots lie pleases. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, .\iii. 
(c Any who or which; whatever; whoever. 


Altso qiraf brother or sustio die, and he may noughte be 
brouglue . , . wjt hisowue catelle, he sal be iiroughte wj’t 
tin* 'Toderhedes. EnylUh Gilds (B. E. T. S.), p. 110. 
I If'Vi tlieo not a jar o’ the clock behind 
nv-'* i.»dy-shc her lord. Shnf., \Y. T., 1. 2. 44. 


I s nd .aught but this, That what rule, or laws, or 

< n=:nni, <i[- were flat against the nntd of God arc 

ilj-’!?i«*tric.il!y fijqKisIto to Cliristlanlty. 

Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 

(di H.jwmnoh. [Colloq.] 


Y'hen n inan bets he doesn’t well know money he 
Trollope, Last Clironicle of Barset, xx.vvil. 
But what, but that; but who; who or that . , . not. 


lliero w.os scarce a farmer’s daughter within ten miles 
round but what had found him successful. 

Gnldsmith, Vicar, lii. 
Not a writer . . . tliat mentions his name int what 
tell-* the stoiy of him. Bentley, Biss, on Euripides, § 4. 

Tltf-re are few madtnen bat nhat are observed to he 
afrui«i of the strait waistcoat. 

Brntham, Introd. toMomls and Legislation, xiv. 2S, note. 
Whatast, tiiatnhich. 


Here I do bequeathe to thee, 

In full possession, half that Kendal hath 
And irAdt as Bradford holds of me In chief. 

Old Plays, TI. 47. 

Tl\Tiat doneat fiMat doncs is literally ‘wliat made,’ doncs 
!»eine the genitive of don, E, dour, pp. of tfo, make, used 
in the genitive in imitation of kinnes in tf7/af ldnn''s, of 
nhat kind!, of what sort; what kind. 

And whan I scighc it was so slcpyng, I wont 
To wnrnc Pilntes nyf tehat donrs man was lesiis; 

For Iunc« hatedeu hjm and hau done Uyni to doth. 

xvlll. SOS. 

What that!, wliatsocvcr; whatever; what. Also t/mf 
vhat. 


Him re dret [drcadcthl nn^t to do zonne, hvet thet hit 
(i'Vj. Aycnbitc of Imeyi (E. E. T. S.), p. Hi, 

ir/iof Inflcs IlltUel he ct. 

• Ponrii and Bives of Saints (cd. Furnl\all), p. 3f>6. 
What scluilde I telle , . . 

And of inochy otlier thing what that then wns? 

Bob. of Brunne, Prol. 
IHiat that a king hlniselfe bit fbldsj. 

Gower, Conf, Amant., I. 4. 
Tha* what If extroiucly proper In one company may bo 
hfghlj Imprcipct in atiotncr. Chesterfield. 

C. iu(lcf» (a) Somotbiiig; anythiug; obsolcto 
oxcopt in piicli colloquial phrases ns I’l! fell 
poK U'liat (hy nbbretiation iov tchat it is, ichat 
I thiuh, or the like). 

Al w.aF ns never broche ne ryngc, 

lie ellis u7«rtf (var. noufiht and owqht] fro women eent. 

Chancer, iiousc of Fame, 1. 1741. 
■\Vot you what, my lord ? 

To-dav the lords you talk of are beheaded. 

5/m^.,IlIch. III., iii. 2. 02. 
Ill tell what now of tlie devil. 

Matsinyer and Dekkcr, Virgin-lInrt}T, lii. G. 
T trll you irAnt — Ellerj' Davenport lays out to many a 
real angel. Jle ’s to an car and she’s to pray I 

I], B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. D18. 

(M) Atliinfc; aportion; an amount; abit: as, 
a little whnl. 


Tliannc she a lytcl what smybmgcpcydc. 

Chaaeer, Boethiu?, Iv. piose C. 
Tlicn tltf kynce ationc called his Bcmaiint, that haddc 
but o»i» lofe and a blell whatte of uync. 

Fahyan, Chron., clxxll. 
They nrayd him sit, and gave him for to feed 
.^ucii homely what as Berves the simple clowne. 

S]>enser, F, Q., VI. Ix. 7. 

To know what *s what. See A-noid. 

■whati (hivot), acJv, nnd coiij. [< JIE. what; < 
irhnl, proii.2 1. adv, 1. Why? 

What sboldc he studic, and make himsciven wood, 
Upon a book In clolstro alwey topoure’/ 

Chaucer, Qcn. Prol. to C. T., 1. 181. 
What Is the shepe to blame In youre syght 
Wbane he Is sliomc of his flees <k maadc alle bare, 
Thonglie folkc of mnlycc for her wollls fyght? 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 20. 
Aidas whal sliould she flgitt? 

Fovve women win by fight. 

Gaserrigne, Phllomcnc (.Steele Olas, etc., cd. Arbcr), p. 07. 
What should I don this Ilmperiall robe, nnd trouble you? 

Shak., Til. And., I. 1. 180. 
But what do wo suffer misshaped nnd enormous prcla* 
tism, as wo do, thus to blanch nnd varnish her deiormb 
ties with Iho fair colours, ns before of martyrdom, so now 
of episcopacy? Milton, Ilcformatlon In Eng., 1. 

2. To what degTOo? in what respect? 


For what is a roan advantaged if he gain the whole 
■world and lose himself? Luke ix. 25. 

Forwftatare men better than sheep or goats . . . 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer? 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

Sf. How; how greatly; to what an extent or 
degree; how remarkably : exclamatory and in- 
tensive. 

O ! whal I am fetys and fajTe and fygured full fytt I 

i'orA: Plays, p. 3. 

What . . . what, in some measure; in part; partly by; 
in consequence of ; partly: now followed bj' A ; indefi- 
nite and distributive in value. 

Lordlnges, the tyme wasteth nyght nnd dn^*, 

And slelcth from ne, whal prively sicpinge, 

And ir/tflt thurgh nccligencc in ourw'akingc, 

As dooth the streem, that turncth never agayn, 
Descending fro the inontaignc Into playn. 

CAaMe<?r, Prol. to Man of Law’s Talc, 1. 21. 
Than woot I wcle she myghtc nevere fayle 
Foi* (o ben holpen, what at 3'oure instaunce, 

II'Ant with hire other frendes gencraunce. 

Chaucer, Troilus, li. 1441. 

Than sente Gawclii abonie to eucrj’g.arnyson thourgh 
the reame of Logres, and assembled xxx*"* what oon what 
other. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 277. 

Most men, as it happens in this w'orld, either weakly, 
or falsly principl’d, what through ignorance, and what 
tiirough enstom of licence, both in discours and UTiting, 
by what luatli bin of Into written in vulgar, have not 
seem'd to attain the decision of tiiis point. 

.Vi7to)i, Cliurch-Governmci^t, li. 3. 
With omission of the second what (so frequentb*): 

IT/mf for hire kj'nrcde nnd lilt* nortclrie. 

Chaucer, Beeve’s Tale, 1. 47. 
uHh prldo, projects, nnd knavery, poor Peter was 
gro^vn distracted. Swift, Tale of a Tub, iv. 

IL conj, 1. So much ns; so fni* ns. 

Ector, wUIi fill many a bolde baroun. 

Cast on a day with Grekes for to flghtc, 

Aa Im was wont to greve hem what he myghte. 

Chaucer, 'JYoilua, iv. 85. 

To helpo youro frccndls whal I may. 

Rom. of the Bose, 1. 0300. 

Mr. Brown, being present, obsen’cd them [Indians] to 
bo much affected, and ono especially did weep vciymucii, 
tiiough covered it wJ$at licc could. 

T. Sliejtard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p, 30. 
2. That. (<it) In o/«7mf, until (compare etc.). 

Tliokinges hcmwenlcn andhlseghcn (they saw] tho 
sterro tbet yede bbforo hem. al^wat hi kam over tho liusc 
war ufc lotierd was. Old Eng. Mise. (etl. Monts), p. 27. 

Tiict heaued mo nkth ; ich nc ssel by on cyse (I shall 
not he at ease] al httet Ich habbcydronkc. 

Aycnbite ofJmcyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 61. 
(6) In the phr.aMC trut tr/mf; but that; that . . . not. 

Tho Abbot cannot be humbled but what t!»c community 
imi<it be humbled in his person. Seott, Monaster}', x. 

^'ot a tiling Btolcn Out what tho sea gave it up. 

J, 21. Eewman. 

wliat^t (hwot), [< JIE. hwat, quick, < AS. 
hwfct, keen, sharp, bold (=s OS. hwat = led. 
hvatr, kocu). CL whet^.'] Quick; shni’p; bold. 

Thcr wcoren corics switlic whrctc. Layamon, 1. 1137. 
whatabouts (hwot'n-bouts^), 11 . The matters 
which ono is about or occupied with. [Colloq.] 

You might know of all my goings on, and wJtatabouts and 
wlicrcabouts, from Ilcnrj' Taylor. 

Southey, To 0. C. Bedford, March 3, 1830. 

what-d’ye-call-it, what-d’ye-call-’em (hwot'- 
dyo-kill'it, -pm). A ■nrord sii'bstitutcd for tlio 
iiaino of a tiling, Ijocanso of forgetfulness or 
ignorance, or in slight contempt. [Colloq.] 

There is no part of the body, an’ please your honour, 
where a w'ounu occasions more Intolerable anguish than 
upon the knee, , . . there being so many tendons nnd 
what^d'yc-call’cms all about It. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vlll. 10. 

wbate’er (Uwot-ur'), j>row, A contrnctod fonu 
of whatever. 

Ho strikes wlittte'er Is in his way. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 023. 

■whaten, ■whatten (Invot'n), n. [Se. also wlmi- 
(iii, and (with tho indef. article) tchatiia; < 
whaO + -CH. orig. ndj. inflection.] What; what 
hind of. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Lord safe us ! only look at him sitting aelccp. TT/tafan 
a face! Nodes Ambrosian/c, Oct., 1823. 

whatever (Iiwot-ev'ir), pron. and a. [< lohaO 
+ crer.] I. pron. A. indef. rcl. Anything 
which; no matter what ; all that. 

To effect 

Whatever I shall hapncii to devise. 

Shak., lUch. II., Iv. 1. 330. 
The vcr>' best will variously incline. 

And wimt rewards your virtue, punish mine. 
Whatever Is, Is right. Pojie, Essay on Man, iv. 145. 

Tho board wns expected to make itself thorougldy ac- 
quainted with whatever concerned the colonics. 

Prescott, Ferd, and Isa., i!. 0. 

B. interrog. Wiat? as, whatever slmll I do? 
[Vulgar, but coramou iu recent British collo- 
quial use.] 


II. a. ret. Of what kind or sort it maybe; 
no matter what; any or all that: applied to 
persons and things: as, whatever person is ap- 
pointed must be satisfactory to the court. 

I’ll forgive you, 

Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 84. 

Tlie knowledge of the theory of logic has no tendency 
whatever to make men good reasoners. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

Whatever he was on, he could always find excellent 
reasons for ii. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. SO. 

what-like (hwot'lik), inclef. reJ. a. Of what 
appearance or character. [Colloq. or provin- 
cial.] 

She knows Miss Abbey of old, remind her, and she knows 
n7mf-h’/fe the home and the friend islikelyto turn 

out. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iii. 2. 

Whatman paper. See paper. 

whatna (hwot'nii), a. Same as wliatcn. 
[Scotch.] ■■ . ■ 

There was a lad was born in Kyle, 

But whatna day 0’ rvhatna style, 

I doubt it’s hardly worth the w'hile 
To be sae nice wi’ Kobin. 

Bums, There was a Lad. 

whatness (hwot'nes), [<ii;7inti-f-7!es5.] In 
nictapli., a quiddity. [Rare.] 

what-not (hwot'not), n. [< wliatnot(seewliafi); 
the stand being so called as used to hold shells, 
photographs, hric-a-hrae, “ and what not": see 
under wliaO.2 1. A stand or set of shelves on 
which to keep or display small articles of cu- 
riosity or omameut, as well as books, papers, 
etc. ; an dtag&re. 

What cheerfulness those w'orks of art will give to the 
little parlors up in thecounti^', when they are set up with 
other shells on the what-not in the corner! 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 51. 

2. Anything; nomntterwhat; what you please. 
See what not, under A. [Colloq.] 

I profess to be on Impartial chronicler of poor Phil’s 
fortunes, misfortunes, friendships, and what-nots. 

Thackeray, Philip, Ix. 

whatreck (hwot'rok), adv, [Short for what 
rccl*/f ‘what care I?^] Nevei’theless. [Scotch.] 
I wot he was na slaw, man ; . . . 

But yet, whaUreek, ho, at Quebec, 
Montgomeiy-Hkc did fa’, man. 

Bums, The American War. 

whatsot (hwbt'so), a. undproii. [< ME. what- 
so, whatswa, whaisc, hwaisc, quat so, what so, < 
+ so^. Cf. whoso,'} I. a. Of whatever 
character, kind, or sort; no matter what (per- 
son or thing) : an indefinite relative use. 

TT/mf man so vs metes may vs sonc knowe. 

iriVfeam of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2565. 

II. No matter what or who; whatso- 
ever; wliosoevor. 

But it were any persono obstinat, 
nVinf^ohe were, of heigh or lowe estat, 

Ilim wolde he snibben sharply for the nones. 

Chaucer, Gen. Pi-ol. to C. T., 1. 522. 
*' In cxitu Israel do iEgypto ! ” 

Thus sang they nil together in one voice, 

With nAnteo in tliat Psalm Is after written. 

Longfdloiv, tr, of Dante’s Purgatorio, ii. 
Sometimes written as two separate ■Nvords. 

Quyt is she 

From yow this yer, iiAnC after so befalle. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. C64. 

whatsoe'er (hwot-so-ar' ),^ron. Aeoutracted 
form of whatsoever. ’ 

whatsoever (liwot-S9-ev'6r), a, and jiron. [< 
ME. whatsoever; < %vliat^ + 5oi -b ever. Cf. whaU 
so and whatsomever.} I. a. Of wliatever na- 
ture, kind, or sort; whatever: an intensive form 
of whatever, still separable and used as a cor- 
relative phrase, 

I Imve learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to be 
content. Phil. iv. 11. 

Goodness guide thy actions whatsoever! 

Beau, and FI. (?), Faithful Friends, iii, S. 

The Meridians, which are Circles passing ouer our heads, 
in it7mt part of the World soeucr we be. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 60. 

^Inrauding thievcs.tobe destroyed by wftnkoei'cr method 
possible. The Academy, Alarcb 23, 1891, p. 29S. 

11. pron, "What thing or things soever; no 
matter what thing or things ; whatever or who- 
ever. 

I will knowe the Both [truth], ichat-so-cuer it coste. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.). i. 37. 

Youth, whatsoever tliou art, thou nrtbutascurvy fellow. 

Shak., T. N., HI. 4. 103. 
For, ’tis not Courage (whatsoe'r men say), 

But Cowiirdlze, to make ones Self away. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 

whatsomt, a- and pro??. Same as whatsom- 
ever. 
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whatsomever (hwot‘'sum-ev'6r), n. and pron. 
[< MB. whatsnmemr, whatsomcvcr (confused 
with whatsoever): < whatt- + soni (< Dan. sow, 
as so) + ever. Of. howsomcver.2 "Whatsoever. 
[Now vulgar.] 

WOO they fele, 

They wol not pleyne, but conccle. 

Jloni. of the Itose, 1. 5041. 
Douglitir, loke that thou be wnaro, u’hdtsiimeuere thco 
bitide, 

Make not thin husbondc poorc with spendingo no with 
pride. Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 45. 

whatten, a- Seo whaten. 
wliattie (liwot'i), n. Same as icJiisJ:*/, 
whault, 7?. See walls. 

whaup (iiwap), 11 . [Sc. also whaap, quhaup^ 
quliap, axox); said to Tjo so called from its 
cry.] A curler. [Scotch.]— Great Trhaup, tho 
curlew, Nttmenius arquata. Also calleil ftock-rchaup . — 
Uttlo whaup, May whaup, the wlilmbrel, Xttmmim 
phmopus: so called from its relative size and the time of 
its appearance. Also called tanq.whaup. 
whave (hwav), v, t.; prot. and pp. whared, ppr. 
whaving. [Prob. a djal. var. of qnavc.'] 1. To 
turn (pottery) when drying. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
To cover, or hang over. [Prov. Eng.] 
whawl, n.t. [A var. of irntt)?, trnid.] To cry’ ns 
a cat: same as waut. 

The cats ichawlcd. Jmwts of Phita. and Penn., T. 2C9. 
whaylet, a. A con-upt Jtiddlo English spelling 
of haiP, haJe^. 

■whay-wonn (hwa'wdrm), n. [Also wlicg-worm ; 
perhaps a dial, reduction of u'/icn?iDon)i.] 1. A 
pimplo. Carr, Craven Gloss., ii. 252. (ITalli- 
wcU.) — 2. A whim. Compare maggot. 

And so marched toward London, where the Lssex men, 
havinpe wylde ichag-irormeg In their heddes. Joined tliem 
with him. i/fl/f, Edward IV., f. S3. (llalUtccU,) 

'whe’- (hwo), proa. A form of who. ITalUwcU. 

[I'rov. Eng.J 
■wiieSt. a. See wic. 

wheadlet, v. An obsolete spelling of wheedle, 
wheali (Iiwol), a. [< JIE. wheel, whele, whcllc, 
a pimple, wheal (of. dim. whelk, a little wheal), 

< AS. Viwclc, wheal (Somnor) •, origin and status 
uncertain; cf. AS. hicelaii {‘hwelaii f), wither, 
pine away; cf. AV. chwilcr, a maggot, wheal, 
pimple.] 1. A pimple; a pustule. 

lie must drie ids face vety well, for fcare of irfirnfr. and 
wrinkles. Parchafi, nigrliuago, p. ItU. 

All wheaUt and Itching pimples which are roadie to 
hreako forth. Ilottand, tr. of rilny, xili. 2fi. 

Speoilically— 2. An elevation of the skin, of 
varying size, usually elongated in form, caused 
by a stroke, ns of a rod or whip, or constituting 
an enmtion, ns that of urticaria. See urtienria. 
"wheaP (hwel), v, [< JfE. whclcii: see tehcaO, a.] 
I. trails. To produce a wheal upon. 

His eyes were bloodshot, his cheeks whealed and puffed. 

,y. Judd, Margaret, I. 2. 

II. iiitrans. To suppurate; form a sore or 
pustule. 

b’ow gins the leprous cores of ulcered sins 
IVheate to a heade. Jtar/lon, Ant. and MeL, II., v.l. 

’(Vheal- (hwol), 71. [Also hiicl, tehcel, whcl, tehcijl; 

< Corn, hwcl, a work, a mine; cf. W. chwgl, a 
turn, course, while, chwglo, turn, revolve, run a 
course, bustle, chwcl, a course, turn.] A mine. 
[Cornwall, Eng.] 

"wheal-Worm (hwCd'wtrm), JI. [< whcal^ + 
worm.] 1. The itch-mite, Act/nis .srntiici. — 2. 
Tho aenrino icpfi/s aiilmiinalis, or some similar 
harvest-bug: so named from tho wheals or pim- 
ples produced by its bite. See out under har- 
rest-mite. 

Tyheasor (hwo'7.6r), «. [Said to bo connected 
with lecascl.^ Tho red-bronstod merganser, 
Mergns serrator. [Local, Now Eng.] 
wheat (hwet), ii. [< ME. whctc, wctc, lelnetc, 
hiDctc, hiicte, qiicte, < AS. hwietc = O.S. hwati = 
MD. weite, D. welt = MLG. welcii, lecilcii, LG. 
icetcii = OHG. trcirn", 3IIIG. lecitec, G. trchcii, 
.also OHG. wchi, JIII6. icebe, 6. dial, lecisscii = 
leel. hvciti = Sw. hvcic = Dan. hvede =z Goth. 
hwailcis, wheat ; cf. Lith. kwetijs, Lott, kwecschi, 
wheat (prob.< Tent.); lit. ‘that w’hich is avhito’ 
(with roL to tho color of tho grain or tho meal), 

< AS. hwit, etc., white: seo le/tt'/cl.] A eoroal 
grain, the jtroduetof species of Triticiim, chiefly 
ol T. sativum {T. vidgarc). The origin of the plant 
is not dearly known, but it Is thouebt by many to bo 
derived from nprass, jEffilops oeota, of tliclMedltcrraiic.nn 
region, now dassed ns n species of Tnficum. The wheat- 
plant is a gniss closely related to barley and r}’c, hav- 
ing n dense four-sided spike, and grains longltiidlnally 
furrowed on one Bide, turgid on the other. In soino 
varieties the palets boar awns, in others not, the varie- 
ties being respectively called bearded and heanUeas or 
bald. Some nro planted in the spring — spring or summer 
wheat— others in tho fall, maturing the next seasou — 


winter wheat. The product of the latter was formerly 
prefezTcd, but w'itli recent methods of manufocture spring 
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"WTieat {Triticum iaitviitn). 

I, llie complete pLint of the variety tetitvitmj 2. the spike of the 
snine; 3. the spike of the variety /itArrMMw/ 4,a gr:iin{;crinlnatliij;. 
a, part nftherachis; t, the floret of the variety r, the flow- 
er, shouing two lotllcules, the statnens, o»cl the stigmas. 

wheat 1 b equally valued. The varieties arc further classi- 
fied as 'irhxtc and red or amber^ referring to tlic color of 
tho grain; among winter wheats, at least, tho white arc 
more esteemed. Tho grain Is highly nutrilious, contain- 
ing some 07 per coiit. of carbohydrates, 13 per cent, of 
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tu^ingtimlinal Section of Cram of Wheat. enUrgcil. 


albuminoids, together with small qunntltlcHof the mineral 
substances, potash, soda, ctc.,rc(itilrcd by the nnlrnnl sys- 
tem, with only 14 percent, of water. For use it ischlelly 
converted Into flour; tho flnert hut not the most mitrl- 
tlouR Hour la nearest pure starch. The richer elcmonU 
lie nearest the skin, and these nro securctl in ” Graham “ 
fiour, which properly liichitlea the tvholo grain, nntl by 
recent lullUng processes which appropriate all btil tho 
cuticle. IVhcat was formerly made In England Into a 
diali called /nimeiifi/ or /wnaenb/, by liolllng It entire In 
milk, and seasoning. It Is now largely used In America 
In the form of crncke<l, crushed. or rolled wheat, or wheal- 
grlta. Wheat has been known from antiquity, being 
inciitloncd In Scripture; it fa traceable to ancient Eg^pt, 
and Is recorded a.s Introduced Into Clilnn nliout 2700 11 . c. 
It now furnielies tho prlncinnl hreadatuti among nil civ. 
llizcd nations. It In ndoptablc to various conditions and 
widely grown in teinperato regions; It Is not excluded 
bvcohl winters, hut requires a mean summer tempemturo 
of not lc«8 than 07'', Among tlio principal countries 
which produce a siirpliis arc the Uniteil Et.atcs, Cnnniln, 
Jtussla, llungnr>', India, Australia, Egyj)t, llumania, and 
'J'urkcy. Tho varieties arc very numerous, and there arc 
several more or less strongly marked nicest, one of which 
Is spelt 

Tho asso of tho niclle, thet aso hlcthellclio berth hero 
[ns blltlicly benreth barley) nsc Uwte. 

Ayenhite of Jwirj/f (E, E. T. S.X p. 141. 


a variety of the race Triticum ttxryidum. — Saracen’S 
wheat, buckwheat. Compare sarrarin,— Single-grained 
wheat. See one^grained wheat, above.— Spring Wheat, 
summer wheat. See def.— Tataiy wheat, the India 
or Indian wheat, Fagopyrum Tataricum.—Te3, wheat. 
Same as China ^vheat.— Tvxkey wheatt, TurkiBh 
wheatt, Indian corn, vaguely supposed to come from 
Turkey (compare turlcey). Also called Guinea wheat and 
Indian wheat. 

There grows in several parts of Africa, Asia, and Amer- 
ica a kind of corn called Slays, and such as w’o commonly 
name Turkey wheat. They make bread of it which is bard 
of digestion, heavy in the stomach, and docs not agree 
with any but such as are of a robust and hail constitution. 
h. Lcmery, Treatise on Foods (1704), p. 71. {Davies.) 

\yc saw a great many fields of Indian corn, which grows 
to the height of six or seven feet. It is made into flour 
for the use of the common people, and goes by the name 
of Turkey wheat. SmoUett, Travels, viii. 

Wheat-aphid or -aphis, a wheat plant-louse (see below). 
— Wheat hulb-fiy, Uylemyia arcticay a European fly of 
the family Anthmnyiidre, whose larva Infests the stems 
of wheat, — Wheat htUb-worm, the larva of an oscinid 
fly, Mcromyza amcricana, which nlTects tlie stems of 
wheat in the United States and Can- 
ada, stunting the ears, and prema- 
turely ripening the kernels.— Ij^eat- 
cutworm, the larva of an American 
noetiild moth, Laphygmafrugiperda. 

Also called srrffw-tronn nnd fall army- 
worm. See Laphygma, C, V. Jliley. 
-Wheat-dampening machine, a 
machine for w’ashing grain to free it 
from smut and dirt, and afterward dry- 
ing it. F. II, Knight. — \^eat CBl- 
worm,a nematode worm of tho fam. 
ily AnguillulidiCy Tylenehus tritidy 
which causes the disease known ns 
car-eocKle, purples, or false ergot in 
wheat in Europe. It produces round 
dark-colored distorted growths in the 
tar of wheat. Also called li’/irnf-irom. 

—Wheat gall-fly, tlio adult of the 
wheat joint-worm. See Isosoma, 1, 

^wnf-irorrn, 2, and cut under wheat- 
/iy.— Wheat-head army- worm, the 
larva of an American noctnid moth, 

Ijcueania albUinea. See Leucania. 

—Wheat plont-louee. one of sev. 
cral aphids, or Aphidlatr, which in- 
fest wheat, ns Siphono 2 '>hora avenre 
and Toxoptera prnnifnfiort.— Wheat 
Btraw-worm, Iho wheat joint-worm. 

Sec^fnMromi, 2.— Wheat whisky. 

Sec trfriViT/s.— wheat-wlreworm. 

Sec triretronn.— White Wheat. Sec 
dcf.— Winter Wheat. Seodof. (See 
also mummy^wheat, not-xeheat.) 

wheat-bird (lnvet'bC*rcl), tr. Tho chnllincli or 
whoat.‘?ol-hir(l. [Local, British.] 

wheat-brush (hwot'bru.sh), n. In iniUingf a 
fTrain-scourinp mncbino. it consists essentially of 
two bniBhcs In tho form of disks placed close together in 
a hopper, one brush remaining stationary*, and the other 
revolving rapidly as tho grain Is delivered between them. 
The grain Is carried to tlic periphery of the brushes by cen- 
trifugal force, and falls Into a chamber bcncalli, whence 
the dust is removed by n suctlon.blnst. £. II. Knight. 

wheat-bug (bwot'bug), ii. Either one ot‘ two 
bugs, Aliris tritici and M. doJahratuSy found com- 
inonly on wheat iu England. Curtis, Eaim In- 
sects. 

wheat-caterpillar (hwet'kat^tr-pil-jir), rt. A 
small caterpillar which eats the kernels of 
wheat in tho field; supposed to be co6‘- 

talis. T. r. Harris. 

wheat-chafer (hwet'clm'f6r),?t. Abeetle, Ani- 
soplia austriaca, wliicb does groat damage to 
European wheat-fields, particularly those of 
Russia. 

wheat-cracker (liwdt'krak'er), u. A mill for 
cracking wheat to make grits. 

wheat-drill (hwot'dril), u. Soo drills, u., 3. 

wheat-duck (hwdt'duk), ii. Tho Ameriean 
widgeon, Alarcca auicricaua, found in large 
flocks in whont-ficlds. (?. Trumbull, 1888. 
[Oregon.] 

wheat-ear (hwet'er), ii. [< ichcat + car^.'] An 
ear of wheat. 



Wheat buJb-wnnn 
{.VerotMyga amerf- 
Cttna), 

^^henl•5talk, 
showing Jnrv.*i at 
work; iS, larva: r, 
pupa. (Lines show 
natural sixes.) 


Wc maun gar irAraMloiir serve 118 for a blink ; ... it's 
no that ill food, though far frno being snelicarty or kindly 
to n Scotchman’s st.ainncli m the cumey nltnicnl is. 

Scott, Old Slortallty, xx. 
Amber wheat. Fee dcf.— Airas wheat. See Fmmer 
wheat, below.— China Wheat, n spring wheat grown In 
the United States, said to Imvo been derived from n grain 
found in n tcn-chest.— Clock wheat, n variety of tho 
race known ns Triticum furyidniM,— Cow-Wheat, a plant 
of the genus jVelavipyrmn, p.'irtlciilnrly M. arvense, with 
beautifully vnrli*g.ited flowers In a long aplkc. Tho Amerj. 
can cow*w!icat is .U.^fmmVnnNm,Rn inconspicuous plant. 
— Dinkel wheat, spelt.— Emmer wheat, the race called 
THlicimi dieoceum, Including tlic Arms wheat of Abys. 
sinla. Its varieties nourish in poor soil, nro remarka- 
bly exempt from diseases, and innko e.xcellcut stnrcli.— 
Guinea wheat!. Seo Turkey wheat, below.— Indian 
wheat, (ol) A foniicr nnino In England for Indian corn, 
Zea Mays, Sec cut tinder Zea. (6) Fagopyrtnn Taturi- 
eum, which Is cultivated to some extent in tho United 
Stales, particularly In the northwest.— Oil Of Wheat. Seo 
oiV.— One-grained or single-grained wheat, n wheat 
witli one seed to each splkclct— Triffcu?/! vwnoeoecum—- 
which appears to bo n Iriio species. Also c.allcd St. rctcr’s 
corn,— Red Wheat. See def. — Revet or rivet wheat, 


Gold flashed out from the wheat-car brown, 

And flnmo from the poppy's leaf. Kliza Cook. 
Whoat-oar stitch, in rmtroufrri/, n fancy stitch; a v.a- 
rlcty of chain-stitch by \\hlch Is produced a pattern some- 
what resembling an car of grain with still beard, 
wheatear (hwot'er), u. [A comiption, simu- 
lating wheat + car- (also used in the form 7chitc- 
car, -witli tho first element unaltered), of 7t'hitc- 
a/'se, orratherof its earlier form *ichitcrsc (taken 
ns a i>lural, 'wlionco tho supposed singular wheat- 
car): BO called from its white rump, < tehitek -f 
arse. Tlio name is oquiv. to whitclail, fomierly 
whittail, and tho E.nnmo cul blaiic.] A chat of 
tho genus Saricola, Saxicola witanthc, tho stone- 
chat, fnllow-fincli, or whitetail, an oseino pas- 
serine bird abundant in Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica, and found sparingl}' in North America. 
The ivlicntcnr is CJ inciics long," anil 12A in extent ; it va- 
ries iimch in pliunaRe witli se.v, ape, “anil season. Tlie 
adult male in summer lias tlio upper parts Frencli pray, 
with conspicuous wliito rump and ivliite base of the black 
tail ; tlic under parts are some sliade of bull, often wliitish ; 



■wheatear 

tho wings are Wnokish ; a brond glossy-blaek bar on the 
side of the head includes tho ears, and is surmounted by 
a wldte stripe; the bill and feet are black, the eyes dark- 
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Beyond the tvheaflandB in the northern pines. 

A. ZamptttaTit Tlie Academy, Nov, 23, 1889, p. 335. 

•wheat-maggot (ImSt'mag'ot), n. The larva of 
any one of the dipterous insects affecting tho 
rvlieat-plant. 

■whea't-imdge (hwot'mij), «. 1. A dipterous 
insect of the family CccidomyUtla:, Diplosis tri- 
ad, which laj's its e^gs in the flowers of wheat- 
heads, and whose minute reddish larvih devour 
the kernels. It is originally a European insect, but 


•wheel 

2. To gain or procure hy flattery or coaxing. 

I have . . . a deed ot settlement of the best part other 
estate, whicli I wAcedied onto! her. 

Cmyreve, Way of the World, iu. 

II. intraiis. To flatter ; coax. 

His business was to pump and wheedle, 

S. Butler, Hudibras, II. m. 335. 
If tliat whettiling Villain lias wrought upon Eoible to 
detect me, I'm min’d. Congreve, tVay of the World, lii. 4. 
In a fawning, wheedling tone. C, Kingsley, Hypatia, iv. 


Ims been imported into tlio United States and Canada, wheedlel (hwo'dl), n, wheedle, V.l 1. One 


Wheatenr (Saxieo/a (rnatifftf), aiJutt riulc. 

brouTi. The femalo Is brownish, darkest on the upper 
parts, with winps and tail like those of the male; the 
young resemble the female, but arc spotty. The nest ia 
made ou the ground; the eggs are four to seven, green* 
ish-blue, usually spotless, sometimes faintly speckled. 
The whcatcarshnreswlth both the llritisli species of Pra- 
tineola the name ttonechat, which is more .appropriate to 
this bird than to either o! the bushchats; it is more fully 
specified ns trAiVc-rttwpcrf ftontchat, and also called irAifc* 
rump, lehitrtail^ f lone-clatter (trom its Gaelic name clachn- 
ran, which survives in Scotland and in buoksX /alloic- 
Jinch, and by other local names. 

What cook of any spirit would lose licr time in picking 
larks, icheat-ean, ami other small birtls? 

Sicift, Directions to Servants (Cook). 
Although tlie irhcatear'e colors are somewhat chaste, 
still their hold contrast, and the manner In which they 
are distributed, make the bird a > erj’ pretty one. 

Seebohm, Hist. BriL Birds I, 302. 

■wheat-eel (liwet'el), ». [Appar. < wheat -1- cd, 
i)ut perlinps a dial, form of ’‘whcat-vril, < trhcnl 
-f- eriff.] Ear-cockle or purples, a disease of 
wheat caused by the eel-worm, triad. 

■wheaten (liwC'tn)j^ a. [< ME. whcicn, huden, 
Iiwiden, < AS. hwictcii (= MD. wdicu, D. wcitc- 
{med) = G. wd:cit{lirod)), < hwietc, wheat, 4- 
■en, E. -c)|2.] Of, pertaining to, or made from 
wheat: as, whcatcii straw. Spcdtlcally— (n) Made 
ot the stalks, straw, or Imsks of wlicat. 

There waytod Summer naked starke. all sane a irhettfen 
bat, Golding, tr. of 0\id‘6 Mctamorpli,, il. 

Peace should still licr whenten garland wear. 

Shttk., Hamlet, v. 2. 41. 
(6) Made of file grain or flour of wlieat. 

More III uynt smak Islio finds more rcllsiil In one zoure 
cpple thanne In ane huelene Ibouc IloafJ. 

Ayejiinle of Jmcyt <n. E. T. S.), p. 62, 
Ot wheaten flour slialt tlion make them Icakes and 
wafers). Pjc. xxlz. 2. 

His diet was ot tchealen bread. 

Cowper, Epitapli on a Hare. 

•wheat-field (hwCt'feld), «. A field of wheat, 
•wheat-fly (hwet'fli), H. 1. Anyone of several 
flies of tho family Osdnidie, common upon 
wheat in I^iropo and North America, as Osd- 
nis frit, Chlorojts ticniojiiis, and C. lincala . — 2. 
Tho Hessian lly. — 3. Tho wheat-midge. — 4. 
Improperly, a wheat plant-louse in tho winged 
form. Compare jrrren%, 2. — 5. Tho wheat gall- 


The larva is known in England as the red maggot. 

2. A dipterous insect, Lasioptcra obfusenta. 
linctjc. Diet. 

wheat-mildew (hwot'miFdu), it. A name ap- 
plied iu England to tho common rust (Piicd- 
iiia graminis), found ou various grasses, and 
especially on wheat and oats. In the United 
States it is applied to Jirtjsiphe graminis, a tnio 
powdery mildew. 

'whea't-mite (hwot'mit), «. Same as four-mite. 

'Whea't-moth (hwot'mdtU), «. One of several 
small moths whose larvic devour stored wheat, 
as tho Angoumois grain-moth (Gdcchia cerca- 


who wheedles ; a cajoling or coaxing person. 

mp. Methinks you might believe me without an oath. 
You saw I could dissemble with my father, why should 
you think I could not with you? 

Ger, So young a wheedle! 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, iv. 1. 

2. A piece of cajolery; a flattering or coaxing 
speech ; a hoax. 

Wily, liast thou lost all Sense of Modesty? 

Do'st thou think to pass tliese gross wheadles on me too? 

Ktherege, She 'Would if She Could, i. 1. 

wheedler (hwed'lfcr), n. [< wheedle -i- -crl.] 
One who wheedles. 


-some.] Coaxing; cajoling. [Rare.] 

Anytliing more irresistibly wheedlesome I never saw. 

II. M. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, etc., p. 88. 


ldla),thaInAian-raca.lmotli(^JSphcsaaintcrpuiic- ’wheedleso^nie (hwe'dl-sum), wheedle -t- 

fc7/o), the Mediterranean flour-moth (Ap/iMfin ’ ^ 

hiilmidla), or tho wolf-moth (Tinea grandla). 
wheat-pest (hwot'pest), «. Adipterous insect, 
tlio frit-fly. Oscinis raslator. 

■wheat-riddle (hwct'rid^l), n. A grain- or 
ivlieat-scparator. 

•wheat-rust (hwet'rast), n. Same as red rust 
and blade rust (sec both, under rust). 


■wheedling (hwedTing), n. 

Th ■ ' 


[Verbal n. of wliec- 
ille, t'.] Tho act or art of coaxing, cajoling, or 
deluding by flattery. 

He wrote Beverall pieces, viz. “Tho English Hogue,” 
"The Art ot Whcailing," i-c. Aubrey, Lives (Meriton). 


wheat-scourer (hwot'skonr*’6r), . In milling, wheeP (bwel), it. [< ME. wheel, whele, whel, 
a elenning-macliine which receives the grain as whcol, qwcl, htocl, huesel, hwcol,< AS. hwcol, hwiol, 
passed from the smutter, and removes any hairs contr. of hwcoiool, hwcohl (= MD. wcel, wiel, D. 
or loose ptiris of tho outer bran. One form con- wiel=liG.weel,wcl=lcel.hjdl=OSw.hiugl,Sw. 
slsts of .a still bruBh with a grooved hurratmi" revolving ],j„i _ jjjin. hill?, a wheel) ; Tent, appar, *hwelm- 

la, "htodiula, poTh^s = Gr. xMof, awheel, oir- 

•wheatsel-hird (hwot'sl-hfcrd), n. Tho chat- 
(ineli, TringiHa cailehs: so called from its con- 


gregating in autumn ahotit tho time of sowing 
wheat, j.n. Gurney. See cut under cZinffiticli. 
[Norfolk, Eng.] 

■wheat-separator (hw6t'sop'n-ra-tor), n. An 
apparatus for freeing wheat from mustard-sood, 
cockle, grass-seed, etc. The grain Is made to pass 
over a scries of inclined plates pierced wltli lioles wlilcli 
allow tlicpaasngeollhcsmallcr seeds hutretain tlie wlieat. 
K. U, Kniyht. 

Wheatstone bridge. See resistance, 3. 
wheat-thief (hwet'tlief), it. The corn groin- 
well or bastard alkanot, Lithospermum arvense, 
a grain-flcld weed of Europe and parts of Asia, 
introduced in North America, 
wheat-thrips (hwot'thrips), »i. Any ono of 
several species of tlirips found abundantly upon 


cle: see eyelet-, Tlie Icel. hvcl, orb, disk, can 
hardly he related.] 1. A circular frame or 
solid disk turning on an axis. Wheels, as ap- 
plied to vehicles, usually consist of a nave, intoavhich are 
Inserted spokes or radii, connecting it with the periphery 
or circular ring. (Sec car-wheel (tvith cut); also cuts 
under car-track and /elly.) Wheels are most important 
agents in machlnciy, being employed in a variety of forms 
and combinations for a great variety of purposes, ns for 
transmitting motion, regulating velocity, converting ono 
species of motion Into another, reducing friction, etiual* 
iring tho clicct of forces applied in an intermittent or 
irregular manner, etc. 

The cartcro over-ryden with his carte, 

Under tlio whet ful lowe he lay adoun. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale (ed. Morris), 1. 11D5. 

Smack avent tho whip, round went the wheels. 

Were never folks so glad ; 

Tire stones did rattle underneath, 

As If Cheapsldo wore mad. Cowper, John Gilpin. 

2. Any instrument, apparatus, machine, or 


wheat and coi^only supposed Jo injure the g^j^pod-uuo-a wheel, or tho esseu- 

■whentlnnds,as T/irius ccicfl/iHHi otEiirono^^ tial feature of which is a wheel: as, a mill- 
Timothrips intici and L. yramincie of tho United ^ spinning-itihcc?, or a potters’ wheel. 



^\^lC.■lt Gall-fly {.Ixciotna hordfx). 
a, wheat-stalks wHli palls pro*lucc<J by the lana •, t, female fly (cross 
slioH-s natural size). 

‘ fly, a variety of laoRoma hordrf, ivIiohc larva is 
tho viieat joiiit-wonn. HaeJoinUivom, 2. 

wheat-grader (liwet'gra^d6r), In millinq, a 
jnachine for cleaning, separating, and gi’ading 
wheat according to tlio size and shnpo of the 
grains; a grain- or wheat-separator. JC. If. 
KnUjht, 

wheat-grass (hwot'gras), 11 . Tho couch- or 
quitch-grass, Agropyrum rcpciis; also, any wild 
grass of tho gonns Agropyrxm or Triticum. 

Wheatland (hwGt'land), n. Land sown with 
wheat. 


States. 

wheat-weevil (hwct'wo'vl). «, 1. Tho grain- 
weevil. — 2. Tho ricc-wec%ii. See also UaUin- 
(?rn, 2, and kccvH, 

wlieat-wonn (hwot'wGrm), n. Samo ns wheat 
ceUworm (which sco, under wheat), 
wheazet, v. i. An old spoiling of wheeze, 
whedert, An old spelling of whether'^, 
wheedle (hwo'dl), r.; prot. and pp. whcrillcdy 
])l\i\whcc(Jting, [Formerly ic/ic«d/c; perhaps for 
*u'cc(Jfc, < G. wcdchxy wag tho tail, fan (henco 
fawn, flatter?), < wctJcl, n fan, tail, brush, IvIHG. 
lerilcl {xcadcl), OHG. wcdil{walal)y fan, winnow- 
ing-fan,lit.jiistrument for blowing; with forma- 
tivo •del (-f/do-), < OIIG. wcitatt, MHG. G. tvehenj 
blow: SCO teind*^. Similar uses occur with Dan. 
JogrCy wag tlio tail, also fa\ni upon one ; witli 
Icel.}/af/<ra, wag tho (ail, fawn npou; with OP. 
coacicr, wag tho tail, etc. It is not clear liow 
a G. woi’d of this kind could get into E. ; hnt 
tho Gcmuin wars of tlio 37th ccntuiy hrought 
in a number of words, and this may have heon 
taknn lip as n slang term. Some refer wheedle 
to W, cfttccdlai, talk, gossip, < chxocdly a fahlc, 
stoiy, disconrro; hutthorcsemhlancois super- 
flcial.] I. irans, 1. To oiitice, especially by 
soft word.s; gain over hy coaxing and flattery; 
cajole; eonx; flatter; honco, to hoax; take in. 

1 nfhnirc thy Tmpudence. I con'd never 
Have Iiad the Nocc Ut have irhcaflVd the poor Knl;;lit bo. 

JCtheregCf She Would il She Could, i. 1. 
And 80 go to her, begin thy new employment ; u'lircdlc 
her, Jest with Jier, nnd be better acquainted one w Ilh an* 
oilier. Wyehcrlci/, Country Wife, il, 1. 

I nrn not tho first that he line icltcadlcd with Ilfs dlsscin- 
hlluB Tongue. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 1. 

It is (prohably) the beat Conduct not to boar away Quar- 
tering, till you Jittvc the Enemy into your Wake, 

ir. Mountaine, Seaman’s Yado-Mccum (ed, 1701), p. 120. 


Then I went down to the potter’s house, and, behold, 
lie WTOUglit a work on the wheels. Jer. xviii. 3. 

Thus, in lower life, whilst the ic/icrf, the needle, &c., 
Imploy Jicr, tfjc plough of some trade perhaps demands 
tlic muscles and liardiness of him. 

ir. irof?arto?i, Beligion of Nature, viii. 1. 
Turn, turn, my wheel! This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a toucli can mar. 

Longfellow, Kcramos. 
The mcal-sacks on the whiten'd floor. 

Tlie dark round of the dripping wheel. 

Tennyson, Jilillcr’a Daughter, 
(a) P'aut., a circular frame with handles projecting from 
the peripherj’, and an axle on which are wound the ropes 
or chains wldcli connect with the rudder for steering a 
Blilp ; a steering-wheel. Where a ship is steered by 
steam, In place of an ordinary wheel a small wheel is used, 
hy turning which steam is admitted to the engines which 
turn the barrel on which the wlieel-ropo is wound. (6) 
An instrument of torture. Sec to on f7icti7<ecf, under 
breah. 

The lifted axe, the ngonizing trheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, nnd Damien’s bed of steel. 

<7oWsmt//(, T’raveller, 1. 435. 
(e) A firework of a circular shape which revolves on an 
axis, while hurning hy the reaction of tho escaping gases. 
Sec catharinc-whccl, 3, and/n'iin-Accf, 3. (d) jjf. Figuratively, 
a carriage ; a chariot, (roetlcul.) 

IIow now, noble I’ompcyl What^ at the wheels of Cnssar? 
art thou led in triumph? Shah, M. foril., iii. 2. 47. 
I earth Inearth foi^ct these empty courts, 

And thco returning on thy silver lo/icc/s. 

Tennyson, Tilhonus. 
(e) Ono of the attributes of Fortune, theemblem of muta- 
bility. 

Iluanne tho llieucdl of Imp flady of fortune] heth hire 
hxicsel y-wcut [turned] to tho manne. 

Aycnhite of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 24. 
Now y am vndro Fortunes ivhele. 

My frendift forsaken me Etierychoon. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc.(E. E. T. S.), p. 73. 

Tho next turn of the wheel gave tho victory to Ed- 
ward IV. J, Qairdner, Bichard 



wheel 

(/) A bicycle or a tricycle. [Colloq.] 

A plucky long man with a flfty-six inch wheel, who 
crownedhis effort with thedlfflcultperformanceoi bring- 
ing his machine to a stand-still before dismounting, and 
holding it so for several minutes. The Century, XIX, 494. 

(< 7 ) In 20 ol . : (1) The characteristic organ of a wheel-anl- 
malcule; the trochal disk of a rotifer; a wheel-organ 
(which sec). See cuts under Rotifer, Rolifera, and tro- 
ehal. <2) Some discoid or wlieel-shaped calcareous or sill- 
cioijs concretion, as of an echinoderm or a sponge; a wheel- 
spicule. 

£5. A circular course or motion; a whirling 
round; a revolution; rotation; also, a wheel- 
ing, turning, or bending. 

The Iced, withouten failc, 

Is, lo, the metal of Saturne, 

That hath a ful large wheel to turnc. 

Chaucer, House of Pame, 1. 1450. 

Satan, bowing low, , . . 

Throws his steep lllght in many an aery wheel, 

Milton, V. L., Itl. 741. 

4. A motive power; in tho plural, machinery; 
hence, a principle of life or motion. 

The wheels of wear}' life at last stood still. 

Rrydcn nml Lee, Qldipus, iv. 1. 
Tlmt power who bids the ocean ebb and flow, , . . 
Builds life on dcatii, on change duration founds, 

An<l gives the eternal wheels to know their rounds, 

Rope, floral Essays, ill. ICS, 

When . . . the heart is sick, 

And all thetpAcr/^of Being alow. 

In Momoriam, 1. 

5t. The burden of a song; a refrain: per- 
haps in allusion to its regular recurronco. 
Strcvcns, 

OpJi. (Sings.] You must sing a-down n-down, 

An you call liima-dowii-n, 

0, how tlic wheel hccomcs it ! 

Shttk., Hamlet, Iv. fi. 172. 

6. A factory for gi’inding cutlery. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

This branch of trade (cutlery grlndfiig] Is, irt ShciUeld, 
conducted in distinct establishments called wheels. 

ii’ncj/c. iJrtf., VI. 731. 

7, A dollar. Tufts. [Tliiovos’ jargon.] — 8. In 
embroidery and’/naey nccdlcicorf:, an opening, 
not noco.‘5snrily circular, filled with radiating 
bars or brides of thread, it is ncommon fonn of deco- 
ration for collars and similar wnslmblc garments, .^^onie- 
tlincs the radiating lines are interspersed wUlt loops, fes- 
toons, and the like, or are of dlifcrcnt lengths so that n 
part of the opening win bo filled with inoro bands than 
another part, piodttclng diversity of pattern. 

9. See iroi'd-, 11— Adhesion of wheels to rails. 
See nefAwfon.— Atirohydrodynamlc wheel. See mro- 
ApdrodjmanuV.— Bastard wheel. Sec taxMnf.-- Big 
WheeL Samcnsfarpejr/icef, ^cejfjnMnirKMr/icof,— Blank 
Wheel, a wheel having no ttolh.— Cardiac wheel. Hcc 
cardiac.— Center-discharge wheel, a turhino in nhicli 
the water enters from tho chulo to the pcrlplicry of the 
buckets, passes Inward, and Is discharged at the center, 
ahont thenxis.— Chilled WheeL Sec r/n7/i.— Eccentric 
wheel- See rerrntne.— Elliptical wheel. Same as rf- 
Uptical //faring (wliicli see, under /irannf;).— Engaged 
Wheels. Sec r/i^o.acif.— Eplcycloldal wheel. See r;M'. 
ciicloUlnl (wltli cut).— Fifth WheeL (n) In uxeeU. See 
Jflh. (6) Figuratively, something supcjiluoufi tir usL'le<«s. 
— Foundling-wheel, a cylindrical l>ox revolving im an 
upright n.\is, placed in an aperture in tho door or wall of 
a foumlling-asyliun. It enatiles any pc^^on tu conlldu an 
Infant to the c.ire of the asylum without being seen. 

The ruotn or fountUimj’Whcd still exists Iti 1222 of the 
cominuncs, being frcipicnt in the Xeapolltan provinces 
and Sicily. Rncye. Rn(., XlII. -119, note. 

Impulse-wheel, a form of turbine water-wheel driven 
by tho impulse of n Jet.— Intermittent, internal, lapi- 
dary wheel. See the adjectives.— Largo wheel, .see 
spinmn/z-trArr/.— Long Wheel, u workmen's name for a 
grindstone driven by n belt and n hand-wheel fi or 0 feet 
in diameter, which is turned by n laborer stationed iie- 
hlml tile grinder.— Mansell Wheel, n rallroad-wlicel in 
^vhidi tlm }iul> Is comjioscd of two wrought- or cast-iron 
rings boUe<l together. Car-Unihler's Diet.— hllddle-SllOt 
Wheel, in hydrauL. n breast-w heel which receives the wa- 
ter at nbout the middle of its height. See cut under Arrnxt- 
trArrf.— Multiple wheel, u form of slosh-wlieel.— Multi- 
plying wheel, n fonn of multiplying ge.arlng; n geared 
wheel for converting slower movement Into more rapid 
movement. Compare cut under lantcnx-uhcel, — Muti- 
lated WheeL See viutilatcd (with cut).— Non-clrculOT 
wheel, a wheel having a perimeter wliich Is not circular, 
but Is elliptical, scroll-shaped, Jjyperholar, etc. Twosuch 
wheelsare employc<l for trnnsmiUlnga velocity of varLahlc 
ratio between a pair of par.allel axes. R. II. A'n/vAf.— 
Persian wheel, a ivnter-liftiug wlieel; n hucket-wlieel 
or norla; an apfiaratus in ^vldcli buckets, j.are, or box- 
chambets are arranged in a radial jmsltlon on a largo 
^^heel, «hlcli by its revolution dips t)ie ves.scl8 in tho 
water, fills them, and raises each in turn to empty its load 
on another level, Itisused especially forlrripatlon. Com- 
pare cut under nona.— Pitch-back wheel, a form of 
water-wheel in n-hich the water, before descending into 
the buckets, is turned at an angle with Its course in tljc 
flume: a kind of breast-wheel in whlcli the water-supply 
isnearthetopof thowheeL— Pottors’whcel. Sce 7 >o//rri 
(with cut). — Savart’s wheel, an acoustical instrument, 
consisting of a toothed wheel >vhich can ho rapidly rotated 
so as to Btriko against a card and produce a toie, the vilira- 
tion-number of which can bo accurately determined from 
tlie number of the revolutions of the wheel. Compare siren 
(with cut). — Saxon wheoL See «pmnfniz-trAe€/.— Skew 
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WheeL See sJcwi, 8.— Small wheel. ^cQspinning.whcel, 
—Spiral wheels, in mack., a form of gearing in which the 
teeth are formed upon tho circumference of cylinders of 
the required diameter at an nnglo with their respective 
axes. By this constniction the teeth become in fact small 
parts of screws or spirals winding round the cylinders 
(wIiencQ the nnmoX 17110618 of this kind aro often used 
when the two shafts require to pass oncli other. \Vhen 
tho shafts are in the snino plane bevel-wheels aro em- 
ployed.— Split WheeL Sec gplilgear, under spZiL— Sun- 
and-planet wheels. Scoswni.— To break a butterfly 
(fly, etc.) upon a (tho) wheel, to subject one to a punish- 
ment outer all proportion to tlio gravity of tho offense' 
and tlio importance of the offender; hence, to employ 
great means or exertions for the attainment of trilling 
ends. 

Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel, 

AVho breaks a butterfly upon a wheel I 

Pope, Frol, to Satires, 1. 308. 

He was sorry' . . , fortlieoxccnentpeoplc, arid deplored 
tho necessity of breaking mere houseflies on the wheel. 

Dickens, Little Dorrit, li. 21. 

To break upon tho wheel. Sco ireat.— Toothed, 
wheels. See toothed.— To put a spoke In one's wheeL 
Sec Mwitst,— To put one’s shoulder to the wheeL See 
shoulder.— To slack over the WheeL Sec slacAi.—To 
steer a trick at the wheeL See rfeeri.— Undershot 
wheel. Sec undershot. — Variable-speed wheels. Sec 
variable. — Waved wheel, In viceh., n frictlon-whcel hav- 
ing a waved or convoliitctl siirface, and imparling a recip- 
rocating moUoti loan arcor lever pressing against its side. 
R. II. Knight, — Wheel and axle, one of tlic mcch.vnicnl 
powers, consisting in Its primarj- fonn of a cylindrical 
axle on which a wheel, concentric witli the axle, is firmly 
fastened. A »x)po Is tistially nttached to the u'hocl; the 
axle is turned by means of n lever; and the rope acts 
as In the pulley— tlmt Is, also upon the principle of the 
lever.— Wheel baxometer, a modification of too siphon 
liaromctcr. SccAaromefer.— Wheel couching, Scccoueh. 
iugi, f>,— Wheel crossbow, a crossbow in whlcli tho bow 
is bent Ity tho rcvolntions or a wheel acting ns a wlmllass. 
See cut under inouffiirf.—^Vhcol-CUtting machine, (a) 
A gc.ar-cuttlngmnchlno. (A) A device for dividing a circle 
Into any number of equal parts. R. II. A'niVzAf, — Y^eel- 
faclng machine, u machlno with adjustable outtors and 
rolls for facing the sides of wltccls, making the fellies of 
luiffonn tlilckness, and forming n bevel. K, II. Kuiyht. 
— ^Vhcel-finI8lll^g machine, a form of slotting-maclilne 
for planing olf tho Inner face of locomotive-wheel tires. 
The cutter Is carried at the end of a vibrating lever,— 
^V^^col Of life. Sco zo/fro;*e.— Wheel press, in the man- 
ufacture of locomotives and railway-cars, a pouerfnl 
scrow-press or liydraullc press by widen wheels are forewl 
on lo turned hearings of axles with a frictional binding 
stress sufllctcntto hold them In place firmly wfthoiit keys, 
hCt-screWF, or other holding <lovlces.— Wheels Within 
Wheels, a complication of clrcunihtance«, jnotives. Infill- 
cnecs, etc. Compare Erek, I. itt 

It was notorious that, after this sccrctar)' retired, tho 
king's affairs went backwards: wheels trithm wheels look 
place, Royer Rorlh, J»rd Oullfoid, 11. 

Wheel tax See fox.— Wire Wheel, a bnish-wltccl made 
of wire luHtead of brl«llc5, used for cleaning n»nl scratch- 
ing jnctids prvp.iratory to gilding or silvering. R. II, 
Kuiyht. (.Sec also Vreast.tehret. hulbwhed, enthnrine-whe'l, 
eoy-xrheet, eroxnuwheet, diaUwhret, jlanyC'WhecI, inensur* 
i r»'Z- If Ar^-f, puiirAf rf. ) 

wheel^ (Invel), r. [< "trhclcn, irhiclcu, 

hncolcn: < whccl^y »,] I, truns. 1, To eau.^^o 
to turn, or to move In n circle ; iimko to rotate, 
revolve, or clmnpe ilirection, 

.^o hod ho seen. In fair Castile, 

The youth In glittering sipiadroiis start ; 
Suddenly the Hying Jennet wheel. 

And hurl (he unexpected dart. 

Scott, U of I.. M,, il. 8, 

The Bim gradually wheeled Ids liroad fUsk down Irtto the 
'vest. Jrviny, Sketch-Book, i>. I3S. 

Ttic Sun flies (orwani to Ids brother Sun ; 

The daik Earth follows trAivf'd In lier ellipse; 

And Imninii things letundng on themselves 
Move onnurd, kMilIng up the golden j ear. 

Tennyson, (•olden Year. 
To irArrf the xvlld scnih cattle at the yard 
Wilharumdng Arc of stockwhips and a flciy* run of hoofs, 
Con(emj>orari/ Rev., LTI. 405. 

2. Toconveyoiiwheelsorin a voliiele inomitcil 
on wheels. 

You shall clap lier lido n post-chaise, . . . trArff her 
down to Scotland. Cofiiiun, .Tcalous Wife, I. 

** Wheel me n little farther," said her ladyship. **They 
ulll follow," 1 obeyed her again, and rrArcffd her away 
from the house with extreme slowness, 

J). CAnVfiV .Murray, "Weaker Vessel, xx.xvlll. 

3. To Jiinko or j)orfonn in a circle; give a 
circular direction or form lo. 

Now heaven In all her glorj- shone, and roll’d 
Her motions n.s the great first ilover’s hand 
First wheel’ll their course. Milton, 1‘. L., vll. 501, 
The silvered kite 

III many a xvidstling circle wheels her illghl. 

irordwfortA, An Evening M’alk. 

4. To provitle willi n wheel or wheels; as, to 
wheel a cart. Imp, Diet. — 5. To cause to move 
on or ns on wheols; rotate; cause to turn: ns, 
to wheel a rank of solilicrs. 

Let fall (he curtains, xvheel tho sofa round. 

Coivjwr, Task, Iv. 37. 

Gf. To turn on n wheel. 

Fortune on loftc 

And under eft gan hem to whielcn bothe. 

Chaucer, Trollus, 1, 139. 


wheelbarrow 

7. In tanning, to submit to the action of a pin- 
wheel. See pinwhcal, 2. 

The Bkins next go into the England wheel x'at . . . and 
are wheeled. C. T. Davis, leather, p. 630. 

8. To shape by means of the wheel, as in pot- 
tery. See potters' wheel (under potter^), and 
fhrow'i; V. i.y 2. — 9. To break upon the wheel. 
See hreah. 

II, intrans. 1. To turn on or as on an axis 
or about a center ; rotate ; revolve. 

His Glory found 
Thou first Mobile, 

Which mak'st all wheel 
In circle round. Howell, Letters, I. v, 11. 

The moon . . . not once u'Aceh'n/z upon her own center. 

Rentley. 

2. To change direction of course, as if moving 
on a pivot or center. 

As he to flight his wheeling car nddrest, 

Tlie speedy jav'lin drove from hack to breast. 

Pope, Iliad, V. 53. 
Steady I steady I the masses of men 
niicel, and fall in, and wheel again. 

Softly as circles drawn with pen. 

Leigh Hunt, Captain Sword and Captain Pen, il. 

3. To move in a circular or spiral course. 

Then wheeling down the steep of heaven he flies. 

Pope. 

Tho poor gold fish eternally wheeling round his crj’Stal 
w.'ill. Dc Quincey, Secret Societies, ii. 

The swallow wheeled above high up in air. 

William Morris, Earthly P.aradise, 1. 15. 

4. To tjiko a circular course ; relmm upon one’s 
steps; hence, to wander; go out of tho straight 
way. 

Spies of the A''olsces 

Held me In chase, tlmt I was forced to wheel 
Tlirce or four miles about, else had I, sir, 

Half iin liotir since hrotight iny report, 

Shak., Cot., I. C. 19. 

5. To travel smoothly ; go at a round pace ; 
trundle along; roll forward. 

Thunder mix’d with hail, 
llnll mix’d willi fire, must rend the Egyptian sky 
And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. 

Milton, P, L., xii. 1S3. 

Tlirongh tlio rougli copse icAwf thou with hasty stride; 

I choose to saunter o’er the gr.'issy plain. 

Wvrdsii'orth, Elver Duddon, Kxx. 

6. To move on wheels ; specifically, to ride a 
bicycle or tricycle; travel by means of a bi- 
cycle or tricycle. [Colloq.] 

The sun, gladdened by tho sweetnir. shone on the flelds 
and wood.*, and tlic ugly barracks and pretty cottages by 
wliich we irArr/fd. 

J. ixudR. R. Penxxcll, Canterburj' Pilgrimage on a 

ITrlcycle. 

7. To change or roverso one’s opinion or course 
of action : frequently with about. 

Being able lo advance no further, they are in a fair way 
to xthecl about to tlie other extreme. 5oiifA. 

Plato and Aristotle were at a lotssc, 

And wheel’d about again to spell Clirisl-Crosse. 

G. Herbert, Tlie Temple, The Church Militaut. 

wheel-f, it. An old spelling of whcal'^. 
wheel'*, H. See whcnl'^. 

wheel * (liwGl), u. An erroneous dialectal form 
of weel”. 

wheelage (hwe'liij), u. [< whccU + -aye.'] A 
duly or toll paid for carts, etc., passing over 
certain gi'ound. 

wheel-animal (htYurnn^i-mal), m. A wliecl- 
tinimalcule. 

wheel-animalcule (hwernn-i-nmFkul), a, A 
rotifer. See Itotifcra (with cut), also cuts un- 
ilei* Flosciilaria, Rotifer, and irochuL 
wheel-band (bwoKband). u. The tire of a 
wlicel. 

The chariot tree was drown’d in blood, and Ih’ arches by 
tho scat 

l)Is])mpK‘d from the horses' hoofs, and from the trAre?- 
Annffs' heat, CAnjminn, Iliad, xi. 400. 

■wheel-barometer (hweTba-i-om^e-tc‘r), n. See 
haromctcr. 

wheelbarrow (hwOTbnr'o), n. [< JIE. n-hcl- 
baroirc; < ichccO -t- bairoic".] A bnrrow with 
0110 wbool or more, on ■o'liicb it rims. The most 
common fotru has one wheel In front and two legs at the 
rear on which it rests, and two handles by which a person 
lifts tho legs from the ground nml carries a part of the 
load, xvhllc ho pushes forward tlic vehicle on the xvheel. 
Express andrailro.ad barren shave two and often three or 
four wheels, only a small part of tlic load or none of it 
being carried by the person using thcharrow, or truck, as 
It Is more commonly called. Barrows of this class are 
commonly made with tho wheels towju-d the middle and 
handles at each end for convenience In using on narrow 
steamboat-landings and slnlion-plntforms. 

Caixidla, ... a wheel.barrotc. Plorio, 

Jly author salth he saw some sixteen or twenty carpen- 
ters at work upon an engine, or carriage, for si.x muskets, 
manageable by one man, and to be crowded before bim 
like a wheelbarrow upon wlieels. 

CoMrt ff nrf Times of Charles I., II. 87. 



wheel-base 

wheel-base (hwel'bas), n. In locomotives and 
railway-oars, the distance between the points 
of contact of the front and hack wheels with 
the rail. 

The distance behreen the supporting wheels is four 
foet, which thus forms the rigid wheel-bate of the truck. 

Jour. Franklin Imt., CXXI. 201. 

wheel-bearer (hwel'bar'^fer), n. A rotifer or 
wheel-animalcule. 

The little wheel-bearer, Eotifer vulgaris. ■ 

Stand. Nat. Hist., I. 202. 

wheel-bird (hwel'btod), n. The night-jar or 
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4. A worker of wheelwork on sewed muslin. 
Imp. Diet. — 6. That which is provided with 
a wheel or wheels: used in composition: as, a 
stern-wheelcr ; a side-w/ieelcr. 

The fast eight-wheefers have the M'estinghouse auto- 
matic brake on drivers and tender. 

The Fnffineer, LXIX. 200. 

6. Same as to/iec?-6ir(7. [Prov. Eng.]— Nearfor 


wheel- window 

wheel-lock (hwel'lok), n. 1. A lock for firing 
a gun by means of the friction of a small steel 
wheel against a piece of sulphuret of iron (py- 
rites). The wheclwastumedby a spring, which was re- 
leased by a trigger, or tricker, and wound up again by 
means of a spanner. See cut lu preceding column, and 
cut under printer. o \ 

2. A combination-lock or letter-lock. — o. A 
form of brake ; a wagon-lock. 


nigh) wheeler, the hors6(ormule)on the left-hand side -wheelman (hwel'man), n . ; pi. wheelmen (-men) 

often ridden. — Off wheeler, the horse (or mule) on the v .. , i 

right-hand side ; that one which the driver never rides. 

wheelerite (hwe'16r-it), n. [Named after 
Lieut. G. M. Wheeler, TJ. S. A.] A fossil resin 


goatsucker, earopaaiy; so named found iuNew Mexico, 

from its oh^ng cry, likened to the noise of wheel-fire (hwel'fir), n. In chem., a fiio which 
a wheeler, encompasses a crucible without touching it. 

Compar^ke use of reeZer, _, and see cuts under wheel-fixing (hwel'fik'sing), n. Seejixing, 3. 
goatsu^erajA mght-jar. [Local, Scotland.] wheel-guard (hwol'gard), «. 1. A circular 
whsel-boat (hwel bot), 11 . A boat mth wheels, - - '* •» s — * 

to be used either on water or upon inclined 
planes or railways. 

wheel-box (hwel'boks), n. A box inclosing a 
wheel, either to lessen the noise of its action 
or for'purposes of safety, 
wheel-bug (hwel'bug), A large reduvioid 
bug, Prionidus cristatus, common throughout 


1. The man at the wheel of a vessel; a steers- 
man. — 2, One who uses a bicycle, tricycle, or 
similar conveyance. [Eecent.] 

In the parlors the costumes of the wheelmen seemed not 
BO much out of place. The Century, XIX. 496. 

wheel-ore (hwerdr), n, A variety of bourno- 
nite in compound crystals resembling a cog- 

... — . wheel. 

guard for a sword or dagger. Sexviti, Ancient wheehorgan (hwer6r'‘'g«an), u. The charac- 


Armour, II. 258. — 2. In a vehicle, a hood to 
protect the axle from mud, and prevent mud 
from entering between the axle-box and the 
spindle; a cuttoo-plate, dirt-board, or round- 
robin. -Wheel-guard plate, in a vehicle, and also on 
an artillery-carriage, one of the iron plates fixed on either 


teristic organ of the wheel-animalcules or roti- 
fers, formed by the anterior part of the body: 
so called from the movement of its cilia, it 
represents the persistence, in the adult, of a primitive 
circlet of cilia of embryonic worms, etc. (See fefofrocAa, 
trQchospherc,tix\Ci cuts under JJofiycr, Itolifera, trochal, and 
veliger. 



side ol th-e box- of the^tock m ge],“flng^by the (bwel'pit), n. 1. A pit-inclosed by 

Ttrl.irtM « lQT»rrA TiTT-lvhPP Ol' 


wheels in turning, 
under gun-carriage. 
wkeel-head (hwol'bed), h. In seal-engraving, 
tbo latbe-Uead of a seal-engravers’ engine, 
wheel-hoe (hwel'bo), ». A form of hand-culti- 
vator consisting of aframe mounted on wheels, 
and carrying one or a number of blades serving 
as hoes 


the piers which support a large fly-wheel or 
driv'ing-wheel, affording the requisite space 
for the motion of the wheel. — 2. A whirlpool. 
Malliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
wheel-plate (hwel'plat), n. In a plate car- 
wheel, the web, or the part uniting the rim and 
the hub. 


^Vhee^bug (Prtotttdits eristatus), female, natural size. 

the southern United States, having a semicircu- 
lar toothed thoracic crest like a cogged wlieel. 
It is predaceous, and destroys great numbers of injurious 
insects, such ns wiltow-abigs, web-worms, cut-wonns, and 
cotton-cnterpillars. Also oaiied devil' s-ridinfj.horee. 
wheel-carriage (hwel'kar^aj), n. A carriage 
moved on wheels, as a coach, chaise, gig, rail- 
way-oar, wagon, cart, etc. 
wheel-case (hwel'kas), n. Inpyroiochnics, a case 
made of stout paper, filled with a composition, 
and tied to the rim of a wheel or other revolv- 


wheel-horse (hwel'hors), «. Ahorse harnessed wheel-plow (hwel'plou), n. See plow, 
next to the fore wheel of a vehicle — that is, wheel-race (hwol'ras), n. The part of a race 
attached to the pole or shafts — as in a four-in- in which a water-wheel is fixed, 
hand or a tandem; hence, figuratively, a per- wheel-rib (hwel'rib), n. Aprojeotionoastusu- 
son who bears the bnmt, or on whom the bur- " ■ ^ 

den mostly rests. 

In the next room Poelman and Killanus and llapbclcn. 
gius plodded like wheel.horset in dragging obscure tests 
out of tbo muddy roads in which copyists and composi- 
tors liad left them. The CenUtrt/, XXX VI. 246. 

Wlienover . . . ofllces are to be filled, we desire such 
men as he, and not old political hacks and . . . wheel, 
horses, should fill them. The Nation, XIII. 267. 


ally on the inner side of plate car-wheels to 
strengthen them. Car-Bnilcler’s Diet, 
wheel-rope (hwel'rop), n. Arope leadingfroin 
the wheel or steering-engine to the tiller, by 
which motion is given by the helmsman to the 
tiller and consequently to the rudder. Chains 
are sometimes used for this purpose, 
wheel-seat (hwel'set), n. The part of an 

, . , ,, . I axle which fits into the hub of a wlieel; the 

_ _ wheel-house (hwel'hous), ii. mat., same as 

ing‘pyrotechniodeviee,towhioh it gives a rapid nnovcHon for otrio+ure Son wheelseed (hwel'sed), n. See Trochocarpa. 

movement of rotation while it bTums ivith a ® operation for stricture. See -j^ijeei.shaped (hwel's'hapt), a. Shaped like a 

brilliant flame. > i, - ar wheeling (hwe'ling), n. [Verbal n. of wZiccli, 

wheel-chain (hwel'chan), n. A^cham used for act of tmveling or of conveying a 

load on wheels, or in a wheeled vehicle. 

The sleighing is not ns good ns it was, and the state ol 
the streets admits wheeling. Upper Ten Thousand, il. 

2. Specifically, the art or practice of riding on 
a bicycle or a tricycle. [Colloq.] 


the same purpose as a wheel-rope, 
wheel-chair (hwerohar), n. A chair or ohair- 
like structure mounted on wheels; a Bath chair; 
an invalid’s chair. 

wheel-colter (hwel'koUtCr), n. See colter. 

wheel-cross (hwel'krds), «. A variety of the - ---v --- -- - ----- -- 

ring-cross, in which a small circle occupies the Wheeling bridge case. See case . 

center of the larger one, the arms of the cross wheel-jack (hwel ]ak), n. 1. A lifting-jack 
radiating from it. The name whecl-cross lias been having a projection to catch under the tire of a 
founded upon a supposed intentional resemblance to a wbcel.— 2, All apparatus Ot wliiCJi tuo littingj 
wheel, as of the sun-carriage. TTorsaac, Danish Arts, p. GO. jg g, cogged rack, worked by a pinion and 

wheel-onltivator (Uwel'kuUti-va-tor), n. In band-crank. 

affr/., a form of cultivator supported on wheels. 

wheel-cut (hwel'kut), a. Cut, as glass, by the 'foy trimming joints of staves, heading, etc. E. 
ordinary process ot glass-cutting, which leaves jp, Knight. 

a perfectly polished and perfectly transparent ■^heel-lathe {hwel'laTH),«. A power-lathe for 


wheel. Speciilcally— (n) In bot., expanding into a flat bor- 
derat the top, with scarcely any tube; rotate: tks, awheel- 
shaped corolla. Sec cuts under rotate and Slapelia. (i») 
In zotil,, rotate ; rotular ; discoid : as, the wheel-shaped splc- 
ula of holothurians.— Wlieel-sbaped bodies, plates, or 
Spicula, certain calcareous formations in the skin of some 
echinoderms; whecl-spicules. They are circular disks 
with the appearance of spokes radiating from a hub to 
the tire. See cut under Uolothuroidea. 
wheelsman (bwelz'man), n » ; pi. tohcctsxnen 
(-men). A steersman or belmsman. 

The wheelsman of a steamer. Sci. Amcr. Supp. , IiIV . 250. 
wheel-spicule (hwel'spik^ul), n. One of the 
wheel-shaped calcareous concretions in the skin 
of a holothmuan. Encyc. Srit. 


form of cultivator supported' on wheels, •orheel-iointer (Uwerjoin^ter), n. A machine wheel-stitch (hwel'stich), w- lu cxnhroidcrxu a 
/TawtrSl^L-nf^ /» Piif. oc fylncc liw t-iio i cfAvrAA iiAn/ii'Tirr nfo 1 ?. stitch used in making a nattern of radiating: 


surface. Car^BuildcPs Diet. 
wheel-cutting (hwerkut^ing), n. The process 
or operation of cutting teeth in the wheels used 
by watch- and clock-makers and for other me- 
chanical purposes. 

wheel-draft (hwel'draft), n. In sicam-engin,, 
a continuous draft or current of smoko and hot 
air passing around in one du*ection, as distin- 
guished from a direct^ a reverting ^ or a split draft. 
wheeled (hweld), a. [< xoliecV- + -cd^.'] Fur- 
nished with a wheel or wheels, or with any ro- 
tating disk, rosette, or the like, as a spux of the 
modern type. 

The wheel'd seat 
Of fortunate Ciesar. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 14. 75. 

The knights appear to have rejected with particular ob- 
stinacy the innovation of the spur. 

Hewitt, Ancient Armour, I. p. xxii. 

wheel-engraving (hwel'en-gra''''ving), n. In 
glass~7namif., same as glass-engraving. 
wheeler (hwe'16r), n, [< toheeP + -cr^. Hence 
the surname Wliecler.2 0^® who wheels. 

Each gang is composed of one moulder, one wheeler, and 
one boy called an ofi-bearer. 

C. T. Davis, Bricks and liles, p. lOS. 

2. A maker of wheels; a wheelwright. — 3. A 
wheel-horse, or other animal driven in the place 
of one. 

* We saw the vehicle turn over altogether, one^ of the 
wheelers down with its rider, and the leaders kicking. 

Thackeray, Philip, xlii. 


turning railway-wheels and similar largo work. 
—Double wheel-lathe, A wlieeMatlic so made that it can 


stitch used in making a pattern of radiating 
lines crossed by an interlacing thread, etc., 
which begins at the center and extends as far, 
or nearly as far, as the ends of the radiating 
lines. 


work upon a pairof wheels without removing them from wheelstoue (hwel'ston), n, A screwstone ; an 
the axle. entrochite, or joint of the stem of a stone-lily. 

wheel-swarf (hwel'swarf), n. The material 
worn off the surface of a grindstone and that 
of the articles which are being ground in the 
manufacture of all kinds of cutlery, especially 
at Sheffield, England, it consists of silicious parti- 
cles mixed with those of more or less oxidized steel. 
Wheel-swarf is used in the manufacture of blister-steel, 
the surface of the last layer of charcoal in the cementation 
pot being coated with it; this, when heated, partly fuses, 
and forms an air-tight covering to the charcoal and bars 
of iron beneath. 

wheel-tire (hwertir), n. The iron band that 
encircles a wooden wheel. See iirc’^. 
wheel-tooth (hwel'tdth), n. A cog. 

Some persons have a mistaken impression that the ob- 
ject to aim at in constructing wheel-teeth is to makethem 
roll on one another without any rubbing friction. 

Sir E. Beckett, Clocks, Watches, and Bells, p. 274. 

wheel-tree (liwffi'tve), n. Same as paddleivood. 
wheel-urchin (hwel'^r'^'chin), n. A flat sea- 
urchin ; a cake-urchin ; a sand-dollar. 
wheelway (hwel'wa), n. A road or space for 
the passage of wheeled vehicles. 

Nearer the whcehvay and upon the outer edges of the 
public road, where the plowshare never disputes their 
right to the soil, grew a perfect tangle of wild-flowers. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 670. 

wheel-window (hwerwin^do), n. A largo cir- 
cular window with tracery radiating from the 



Wheel-lock. 

a, lock-plate, supporting all the lock mechanism; b, wheel, 
CTOOves of V-secuon to form circumferential ed^es; c, chain con... 
mff the axle of b with the extremity of the mainspring d; e, trigci 
. .L_ . — -ntine holding tlie flint; A, spring whi 


ith 
connect- 
:er; 
ich 


-- . r, the serpentine, 
presses the flintu] 
ingup the lock 

byashortstud -j. — . - . 

fitted to the axle of fOT winding up the chain, and having a hollow 
handle for measuring out the priming-powder. 



wheel-window 

middle, so that the form of a wheel is more or 
less closely suggested, it is prnctically tho same ns 
mc-innf7o?f,*^liough Uio attempt is sometimes made to re- 



Wheel wltitlow In v»cilem f.icaile of ClJ^rtre^ C.ithetlral, Trance ; 
end of lalh centnr>. 


strict the namcir7<rf7-jri«f/t«r tocxnmplcn in which straight 
spokes are particularly suggested. Also cnllcil calhariue- 
iclifd, 

Tho transept fa^ado has sometimes a irhffi yritulotr at 
the clerestory level, ns at Lincoln, and sntneihncs It hss 
such a window in the gahlo, ns at York ami Itovcrlcy. 

C. If. Jfoore, Gothic Architecture, p. ICO. 

wheelwork (hwerwerk), ii. A comhiiintion 
of wheels, ns in watches and clocks, in eiiiliroi- 
dcry, etc. 

wheel-worn (hwerwoni). a. 'Worn l>y tho ac- 
tion of nioy-ing wliocls. 

The chariots nhoundlng In her ir/tr*<'7-iron» street*. 

Cotrjy-r, I’xposluintloii, 1. Cl. 

■wheelwright (hwornt), ». [< MH. trhcltcri^U 
(jirlirri^tc ; <,\rhccl^ trriphf.] A person who 
works ut or witli a wheel; spooiUcally, ii tnnn 
whoso oceupatiou is to imiko wIiooIh, wliooled 
carriago.s, etc. 

A wlfmnn of so much myoth, 
fio woniler a irA/firrj/jfA, 
ik*y I iievere ullh S) 3 lh. 

.V.5. Lnmf. 30^, foh CJ7 (lUl, Anllq., II. SX 

TIjc Im^kot-maker peeling h(fl Millow wnmU in the sun- 
shine; the ichffttrHpht putting the 1 b«I (one)i to n him* 
carl with red wheels. (J<or<rf lUM, Felix Holt, Int. 
Wltcelwrlghta’ machlno. an ndjusl.ahle machine for 
doing some of tho various unendlons hv which a vagon- 
w heel Is made, ns iKirlng the hiihs and fdlles and tenoning 
the spokes. 

whcely (liwc'li), a. [< ir/iteJl + -i/l.] Circu- 
lar; suitahlo to rotation. 

Give a \rhtfl\i fonn 

To the expected grinder. J. /'/iiVip*, CI<Ut, II. 

wheen^ (hwon), 71 . [Also whin ; < AIK. 'whnir, 

< AS. /iinnie, hirtnc ; sc'cniidary form of MK. 
tvhoUy qvoUj hirnn^ hiroji^ iron. < AS. /uro;i, n<lv., 
a little, somcwhfit.] A little (originally 
adviThially); a Kinall number; hence, a (|u»n- 
tity. [Scotch,] 

Tlicre will he a whren idle* goivKs coining to ghiuernt 
the hole as long ns it Is da) light. AVoff, Anti<|nn{ 7 *, xxiv, 

wheon- (hwen), n. A iliuleclul form of qucin'^. 

That es called tho of Arnartinnes, 

Uiuljr hose iKiwerc that folk ^»oniie*- 

Iln vqt'Af. ( //rt//iify7/.) 

wheGn*cat (hwon'kat), 71 . [< + rafi.] 

A queen or fomalo cat, JlaUiirvU, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

whCGZG (hwii/.), I'. /. ; pret. ami pp. jrhcrzrd, 
‘trliccritif}. [Fonnorlyalso ichciizv; < MK./iirrsi a, 

< AS. liu'i'Kiu (prol. //freov)i wheeze; perhaps 
akin to Icol. Jinrsa = S\v. hviisa = Pan. hntsr, 
hiss, wheeze, and to tho imitativi* K, words, 
jr/irsyjfr, whistle. Of. Skt. V t^vas, ]miT, hrealhe, 
]j.fyi/er/(pp. yi/r.s-fifv), coinplaiu: fiCor/Tfvvfi, f/ne;*- 
?</o77,v. For tho alleged connection with waisaiid, 
SCO rrre^aaf?.] To breathe hard ; puff and blow; 
breathe with diflicnlty and audibly. 

Catiirrhs, . . . ir/irfz/n'; lungs. ,S7inA',, T. andC., v. 3. 21. 

TIic jiatlent (In atithmnl . . . high.s to ir/we:^ during 
fleej), and honly aroused when the dyspinea hecoines se- 
vere. Qucfin, .Med. Diet,, p. ul. 

wheeze (hwcz), ??. [< wheeze^ n.] A puning or 
blowing, especially as in labored breathing. 

The fat old dog on the portico gave a gentle ichee:/' of 
recognition. The Atlantte, LXVI. 185. 
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wheezily (hwe'2i-li),a^t7. In n wheozing man- 
ner; as if difficulty of breathing. 

“Tho potman was n-llstenlng/* he said, wheezily; “I 
could Bee it by tho way he 'eld 'is *ed.’* 

D. Christie Murray, Weaker VcsbcI, xH. 

wheezy (hwo^zi), «, [< wheeze *F -yi.] Affected 
with or characterized by wheozing. 

So Fred was gratifled with nearly nn hour’s practice of 
. . . favorlto airs from his “Instructor on the Flute"— a 
wheezy perfontmnee, into which he threw much ambition 
and an irrepressible hopefulness. 

Qcoryc Eliot, SllUdlcmarch, xi. 

wheft (hwoft), Ji. ATiiif., an erroneous form of 
leaf I, 4. 

whelk^ (hwclk), 77, [< AIE. whclhc, qwclkc, dim, 
oiwhcah,'] Awheal; npiistulo; aswollingor 
Iirotuhcranco, as on tlio body*. 

Itoms, ccnicc, uc oitto of t.artro noon, 

Ncoynement (hat w*otdo clcneo and byte. 

Tlmthlm mfglitc Iiclpcn of his whclkrs wliyte, 

Chaucer, Ocii. l*roI. to C. T., 1. C32. 

Ono Ilnrilulph, If your majeatv know the man ; his face 
Is nit bubukles, and whelks, anu knobs, and ilnincs o’ Arc. 

Shah, JIcn. V,, HI. C. 103. 

whelk- (liwolk), 71. [An erroneous modern 
form of wcll:^, i AIK. ire//;, will:, wyV:c (> OF. 
7rc//;e), < AS. wUoe, later wcoluc, wchi'c, a mollusk 
with a spiral or convoluted shell, prob. orig, 
’’iri/r, < wcalcan, roll, walk: boo waU:, i*.] A gas- 
tropod of tho family T/f/mwif/a* in a broad sense; 
a buccniid, or some similar univalve with a Bi>i- 




nhfiit. 

t. I. 9 .Vjr/a «»*/ (Ilotti nitiiral ilxe.> 

rnl gibbous shtdl whoso uporluro fonns a kind 
of sptiut, and whoso whorls are more or loss 
varicose or wholkod, a vrr^* common whelk l« 
which the name mny tmve originally <ir especially ni>j»lle<l 
Is fiUeetHum tiinhifuiii. Sec also cuts under fiiiediium, 
cauer{*f>eint, nuiamentat, riltjott, om! Siphonufloinntn, 
AUo 

A deal table, on wlilcli arc cxposi‘<l . . , ojiitcrs . . . 
nnii dUerashecImen# of a species of annll (mVti*, think 
they arc called), lloatlng In a somewhat billon* h'oking 
green liquid. ibVArn#, Sketches, Sceiu"*, xil. 

Live trhelkt. Hit* llp**.bertrd dripping fresh, 

A« If tijey still the water’s lisp heartl. 

flretmiup, I’opnlnrlty. 

The whelk and barnacle arc ellnclng to the Imnlenetl 
sand, (feikie, Gcol. Skelche.s II. 

Rc versed Tebclk. Tulyur ;^rrrr/n.— Ribbon whoUc, 
one of the largo hoiks widch spin out a ribbon ornilllu 
of cgg-ca»es, aa /*i»bwr(«r Hurifam) eariea and Syenti/jms 
eannheulntue ; a hairy whelk. |Ix»ca), P. S.]— Rough 
whelk. f'ro»nf^»inx cinerea, the Nuxt or drill. See cut 
under U rofalpttix. (See also tloy.trhrlk.) 

■wholkcd (liwfll;l), (I. [An iTroni'on.s form of 
trrll:c<l, early moil. E. irriili.ril; < kIicII.-, \nU.^, 
+ -nr-!.] Eonned like a wlielk ; lienee, marked 
or covered with ridges like those of a wlielk. 
Ifom* wheU\l |var. well'd, irroU’dJ and waved like the 
enrfdgetl sex Shnk., Lear, iv. U. 71. 

I>nok up at Its I tho treo'sl loworlngextitnscof branches, 
observe Its whelled and furrow c«! Imlo, ami try to elasp 
It rouiuL -I, .V. i’flfinrr. Word Hunter's Noto-hwk, Iv. 

wholk-tinglo (hwelk'tin'gl), ». A kind of dog- 
whelk, A'fi.vvfi r<’firi(/af7f,commou on IhoKnglish 
coj»st. See cut under r/o/z-ir/if //;. 

whelkyp (hwtd'ki), «.* f< irAW/.i + -yi.] 
Abounding in whelks, pustules, or blister.s. 

I’liiek . , . stoofl Blink to his chin In the snow, and 
laughed ns he.artily ns any of them, his shining bald pate 
nml whelky red faceslreainlng with moisture and Bhaking 
with inerrhnent. S. Jmhi, Margaret, 1. 17. 

whelky- (bwerki). «. [Frou. welly; < whclf:-, 
Formed like a wltclk; hence, knobby; 

vouiidcd. 

No ought the whrlkfi pcarlos esteeincth heo, 

Which arc fn»m Inulnii sea* hiouuht far uw ay. 

Sj*e$wcr, Vli-gll’s Gnat, 1. 10.’. 

whelm (liwclm), v, [< AIK, wheltuvn, nn nl- 
lered fonn*(duo to Ibo intUieiiceof tho different 
word wrh», or a lost nonn, *whclm for ^whcJfin) 
of whfireii, turn, overturn, cover by Bomothing 
turned over, overwhelm, = OS. hc-hwrlhiau = I). 
wcivett = MHG. wclhen, G. wolhen, arch over, 
cover, =: Icel. hvtVfa, holfa, turn upside down, 
= Sw. Jivtil/va = hverlrc, arch over; asso- 
ciated with AS. /iire«(/', arched, convex, /fiira?/, 
a vniiU,=: leol. hi'ulfjhOlf, a vault, arch, = Sw. 


whelp 

7ipa//'= Dan. a vault, arch; cf. Gr. k67.woq, 
bosom, gulf (see f/uT/].] 1., trans. 1. Totlirow 
over so as to cover. [Prov. Eng.] 

I whelme an hollowo thyng over nn other thyng. Je 
metdessus. . , . IFAe/mc a platter upon it, to save ii from 
Ayes. Pahyrave, p. 7fi0. 

Hill upon hill whelmed upon it [the church], nay, [Itlay] 
like agrain of corn between the upper andlower mill-stone, 
ground to dust between tyrants and heretics, 

Donne, Sermons, xvii. 

2. To engulf; submerge; cover by immersion 
in something that envelops on all sides ; over- 
whelm. 

She Is my prize, or ocean xohclm them all. 

Shah, M. AY. of W., ii. 2. 143 
AVe perish’d, each alone; 

But I beneatli a rougher sea, 

And whelm'd in deeper gulfs than he. 

. Cmcper, The Cast-away. 

Brawn thro’ either chasm . . . 

Jtoll’d a sca-haze, and xehehn'd the world in gray. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

3. Hence, to crush, ruin, or destroy by some 
Buddon overpowering disaster. 

Qriovous mlschlefea which a wicked Fny 

Had wrought, and many xchelmd In deadly palnc. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. II. 43. 

To whelm 

All of them In one massacre. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

II. iniraus. To pass or roll over so astocoA’cr 
or submerge. 

The waves whelm'd over him. 

Dryden, Bon Sebastian, i. 1. 

whelp (IiAvelp), 77 . [< AIK. whelp, wclp, hwcoJp, 

hwclp, < AS. Iiwclp = OS. hwclp = D. wclp = LG. 
wclp = OIIG. hwclf, wclf, AIHG. wclf = Icel. 
hvclprzs O.Sw. hwolp, Sw. valp = Dan. hvalp, a 
Avhelp, tho young of dogs, woIvcb, lions, and 
other ben.sts.] 1. Tho young of tho dog, avoIC, 
lion, tiger, boar, seal, otc., but especially of tho 
dog; a cub: sometimes applied to the whole 
ennino species, Avhether young or old, 

TheLlunofPrudo|rrldc)bauctlj8vvuthcnionle^ir7'o7pes. 

Axieren Jtiicle, p. 1P3. 
Yotirc redo colem, pardc, 

AA’hIch caiisclh folk to dremen In hero dretnes . . , 

Of grete hc«te», that they wol hem hyle, 

Of conlek, and of whetjics greto and lyte. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest’s Talc,l, 132. 

A hear robbed of her ir/jr/;xi. 2 Sam. xvll, 8. 

The son ICalllianl that she did Utter hero, 

A freckled whelp hag-bom. SAffA., Tempest, 1. 2. 233. 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 

Ootilsmith, Elegy on Bcalh of a ilod Bog. 

2. A youth; a cub; a puppy: a term of con- 
tempt. 

On one of tho hack benches ... sat the rlllninous 
whelp, sulky to tho last, whom ho hod tho mlsciy to 0.111 
hl« son. Dickens, Hard Times, Hi. 7, 

3t, A kind of ship. 

23 July, lKtr>. About bIx hour I ivcnt aboard oneof the 
king’s sliljis called the ninth whelp, which Is In the king's 
iKJoks 215 ton and tonnage In king’s l»ookP. She carries 
sixteen jdeces of ordinance. . , . This ship Is manned 
with sixty men. Brerefon, TYavels, p. IW. {Davies.) 

pour of the king’s Blilns and six merchant ship* are to 
go fur tho coast of Ireland, to heat tho Turks thence. 
AjuI the occa-sloM ■nas thlRt Captain i‘lun)lcy was sent 
tldther wHli one of the ships royal and two whelps to 
seek out Nutt the pirate. 

Court and Times of Charles T., II. ISC. 

4. A77 77/., ono of several longitudinal projec- 
tion*^ from tho Imrrclof n capstan, Avindlnss, or 
winch, proWded to take tlio strain of the clinin 
or rope which is being hovo upon, and afford a 
finnorhold. — 5, Oneof tlieteethofnsproekot- 
wheol. ii. IT. Kmyht. 

whelp (hwclp), r. [Also Sc. whalp; < AIE. 
whclpcnjiwvliwn, /<irff>/j>f7i ; <. whelp, )k'\ I. 7*71- 
Irans, To bring forth young, ns the fomalo of 
the dog and various beasts of prey. 

They fsharkal spawn© not, but whelp, like tbo Boggo 
or AA’olfe, and at night or tonaide* slonnes rcceluc their 
young into tbelr mouthes for pafetie. 

Pttrehas, I’ilgrijnngo, p. f>02. 

It Is n Bltcli-otler, and she has lately whelp'd. 

J. H’n/fon, t’otnplotc Angler, p. CO. 

II. traus. To bring fortb, ns a bitcli, lioness, 
and jnnny boasts of prov ; iicnco, to givo birth 
to; originate: used in eontompt. 

Then paid Lvcurgiip, you are uHiicsPcs that these two 
duggea wereir/«r/p7 in one day, . . . of one syre nml dam. 

(jifcrnru, Letters (tr, hyllcllowcp, 1577), p. 22. 

Bid thy foul fancy whelp so foul a scheme 

0/ hopes abortive? 

A oun'7, Night Thoughts, vll. 001. 

Uc was nnne o’ Scotland’s dogs, 

But tr/m/ja'f some place far abroail, 

AVliare sailors gang to Ash for cod. 

Bums, The Two Bogs. 
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whereabout 


whemef, a. andt’. An obsolete variant of qiteme. 
whemmel,_^whemmle (hwem'lb v, t. [Also 
Khmnnul, So. quhemle, tvJtamle, whommeJj afreq. 
(or perhaps orig. transposed) form of whelm.'] 
To whelm. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
whemmel, whemmle (hwemT), ??. An over- 
turn; an overthrow. [Scotch.] 

^^'le doij])t — ay, ay — it 's an awfu’ u'hummle — and for 
ine that held his head sae high, too. Scoli, Hob Roy, xxii. 

when (hwen), adv. and couj. [< ME. when^ whmi, 
h qvaUy qvcn, r/ifaw, wan^ won, hwon, tohcnnc, 
h'7j;nr, Jiwcnnc, / wannr, hwonne, wcnne, wanne, 
/"'•?? n'a)H\ wonc, < AS. hw^ennc, hwonne, when, 
= ‘)S. Iiw(!)i r= OFries. hwenue = SH). traa = 
O^i't. MH^x. wanne, Jneanne, G. wann, when, 
<. wh^u, if, = Goth, hwan, wlien; orig. a 
o’ rho juten’og. pron. (cf. Goth, hwana, 
a''*'. luu'-'.'.h Goth, hwas AS. hwd, etc., “who? 

, (;f. Xj. quum, quom, when, as related 
t'‘ L. O''/'*-, who? Gr. Trdre, when? from same 
]'r'»u. Hence nit. whenne-, whence.] I. 

7Kt» rrot/. adr. At wdiat time? at which time? 

ir/i-H shall these things be? and what shall be the sign 
of thy coming? Mat. xxiv. 8. 

One fwindow] to the west, and counter to it, 

And blank; and who shall blazon it? when and how? 

Tennyson, Iloly Grail. 
\nien was formerly used exclaraatorily, like what, to ex- 
prei<5 impatience. 

Why, when, I say? . . . 

Off with my boots, you rocrues ! you villains, when f . . . 
Out, you rogue 1 you pluck my foot awry. 

Shale., T. of the S., iv. 1. 1-lC. 
Uliy. when? becin, sir: I must stay your leisure. 

Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, v, 1. 
Set, parson, set ; the dice die in my hand. 
nVicn, parson, tchen ! what, can you find no more ? 

Munday (and others), Sir John Oldcastle, iv. 1. 
II. rcl. conj. 1. At the or anj’time that; at 
or just after the moment that; as soon as. 

hViffn Gawein saugh hem come, ho selde now may we 
a-bide to lonce. Merlin (E.'E. T. S.), iii. 5S7. 

the broken arches arc black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white, . , . 

Then view St David's ruin'd pile. 

Scott, L, of L. M., II. 1. 

2. At which time. 

I am at London only to provide for Monday, when 1 
shall usethat favours hlch my Lady Bedford hath afforded 
of giving her name to my daughter. 

^ bonne, Letters, xili. 

The Moois fought valiantly for a short time, until the 


2. Whereas; while. [Bare.] 

irAena^, if they would enquire into themselves, they 
would find no such matter. Barrow. 

Fit professors indeed are they like to be to teach others 
that godline&se with content is great gaine, whenas their 
godlinesse of teaching had not been but for worldly gaine. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

whence (hwens), adv. and conj. [< ME. whens, 
whennes, whannes, huannes, with adv. gen. ~es, 
< whenne, whence: see whenne^.] I. interrog. 
adv. From xvhat place ? from what source, ori- 
gin, or antecedents? 

First Outlaw. TTAence came you? 

IW. From Milan. Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 1. 18. 

II. rcl. conj. From what place ; from which 
place or source. 

Thes gost fspirit] him ssewetli Imet he is, . . . and 
hitannes he comth, and huyder he geth. 

Ayenbite of imeyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 115. 
I wot wel what ge ar whennes ge come. 

M’illiam of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3122. 
Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole 
of the pit whence ye are di^ed. Isa. li. 1. 

Now wee may perceave the root of his hatred whence it 
springs. Milton, Eikonoklastes, iv. 

We know not whence we live, 

Or why, or how. Shelley, Revolt of Islam, ix. 33. 
Here was square keep, there turret high, . . . 
Whence oft the Warder could descry 
The gathering ocean-storm. 

Scott, Mannion, v. 33. 

From whence, whence : a common pleonasm. 

From whence come wars and lightings among ye? 

Jas. iv. 1. 

A place 

From whence himself does fly. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 2. 8. 
0, how unlike the place /rom whence they fell. 

Milton, P. L., i. 75. 

Of Whence, whence : a pleonasm. (R.are.] 

He asked his air>’ guide, 

\lTmt and of whence was he, who pressed the hero’s side. 

Dryden, .<Eijei(l, vi. 1193. 
whence-ever (hwcns-cv'fer), conj. [< whence 
+ cver.2 Whencesoever. Prior. ( Tt'orccstcr.) 
[Rare.] 

whencefortht (hwens-forth'), conj. [< whence 
■{■forth'i.J Forth from which place; whence. 
[Rare.] 

Before them stands the God of Seas In place, . . . 

And strikes tlie rockes with his thrcc*forked mace ; 
Whenceforth issues a warlike steed in sight 

Muiopotmos, 1. 316. 

nlcayJes ot .MaririWla nml ('■isares were slain, ’((“/.cii they whencesoever (hwens-s6-cv'ir), eonj. [Early 
P.V e way and lied (or the rear.gnard.^.__^^ ^ ^. whcns-socrcr ; < whence + soh -t- cm-.'] 

A time when the idols of the market-place arc more dc- 
voutlj A\ orsliipped than ever Diana of the Ephesians was. 


Lowell, Harvard Anniversaiy. 

When in this sense is sometimes used with ellipsis of the 
time precedin". 

I knew seven justices could not take up a quarrel. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 103. , 

They were apprehended, and expected eucr when to be Wnene er (hwen-Sr'), COnj. A contracted form 
put to dentb. guotfcd in Capt. John Smith’s Works. 1. 213. of whenever. 


From wbat place soever; from what cause or 
source soever. 

Tills Cjilcof Jhcrusalcm is in a foyre craynent place, 
for it stondeth vpon suchc a grounde that from whens 
soever a man commyth thedc he must nedc ascende. 

Sir It. Gvylforde, Pylgiymage, p. 22. 

Any idea, whcncesoetcr we have it. Locke. 


3. At the same time that; whereas; wliile on 
the contrary: used adversative!}’, to denote 
contrast or incompatibility. 

You rub the sore, 

When you should bring the plaster. 

Shak., Tempest, il. 1. 139. 

How shall I please thee, how deserve thy smiles, 

TTV.c;; I am only rich in misery? 

Ecru, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, il. 2. 

How th'M) can any man be as a Witness, irAcn every wTipthipI-I ndr 
man is made tlio Accuser? Selden, Table-Talk, p. 38. _o!* _ ” 

Mas formerly followed by as and that used ledun- 
dantly. yet- whtnns. 

Whan thaf Aprillc with his shoures sootc 
Tlie dioghtc of Marche hath perced to the roote. 

Chaucer, Geii. Prol. to C. T., 1. 1. 

Qwene that the kynt'e Arthur by conquestc hade M'onn)*nc 
Castelles and kyngdoins, and contrecz many. 

Morte Arthiire (E. E. T. S.), 1. 20. 
irAcn is often used as a quasi-pronoun, meaning ‘which 
time,' introducing a dependent clause after since, till, or 
similar connective denoting time. 

•Shortly . . . I’ll resolve you, . . . 

These happen’d accidents; till when, be cheerful. 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1 . 250. 

Since when, his brain that had before been drj’, 

Became the M'ell-spring of all poetrj’. 

Sir J. Davies, Dancing. 

Thy Steed'S will pause at even — fj7f when, farewell. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, iii. 2. 

• When all comes to all. See all. 
whenas (Inven-az'), conj. [< when + asl.] 1. 

When. .[Arehaie.] 

Como, give me now a bag for my bread, . . . 

And one for a peny, whenas I get any. 

Littlejohn and the Four Beggars (Child's Ballads, V. 320). 
rr/ienff« in silks my Julia goes, 

Till then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
ThaMiquefaction of her clothes ! 

Herrick, Upon Julia’s Clothes. 


whenever (hwen-cv'fcr), conj. [< ME. when 
ever; < ivhcn + ever.] At whatever time; at 
wbat time soever. 

Scr, on to liir lo^’ng, 

TrA<r>i eucr it please yow, I shall be your gj’de ; 
ffor she is here by vppon the Ryuerez side. 

Generydes(E. E. T. S.), 1. 1245. 
IT/icncceryou have need, 

You may he armed and appointed well. 

Shak., Tit. And., iv. 2. 15. 
An obsolete form of when. 
whenne-t, (tdv. and conj. [<^rE. whenne, hwonne, 
hwancnCf whanenc, woncnc, woncuc, hwcncnc, 
etc., < AS. Jnoanan, hwanon, hwonan (=s OS. 
hvanen, hvanan = OHG. wanana, wannan, MUG. 
G. whence); with adv. formative -an, < 

hw/cmie, etc., vihani scewhen. CLhcncc, thence, 
similarly formed.] 1. interrog. adv. Whence? 
II. rel. conj. Whence. 

Sel me luvet art thu ant Aircomic ant liwa the hider 
sende. St. Juliana (E, E. T. S.), p. 3S. 

whennesf, adv. and conj, A Jliddlo English form 
of whence. 

whenso (hwen-s6')» adv. [< JIE. whenso, hwense; 
< when -h 8oi.] When; whenever. Old Eng. 
llomilics (ed. ^lon’is), 1. 85. [Archaic.] 

In afar-olT land is (heir dwelling, they sit at home, 

li". Morris, quoted in The Academy, Feb, 0, 1889, p. 85. 

whensoever (lnvcn-s6-ev'(rr), conj, [< when + 
+ ever.'] At what time soever; at what- 
ever time. 

Mercifully assist our prayers which we make before 
thee in all our troubles and adversities, whensoever they 
ojjpress us. Book of Common Prayer, Lesser Litany. 

Wher^t, adv. and conj. See tchcrc^. 

Wher'^^t, conj. Seo where^. 
where^ (hw’Sr), adv. and conj. [< ^lE. wher, 
whar, whair, warcj tvar,wor,1nvcr€f hware, hwar, 


Imier, < AS. hwxr, hwdr = OS. hwdr, hudr = 
OFries. hwer = D. waar = MLG. wdr, wor, LG. 
waar, woor = OHG. wdr, hwdr, MHG. war-, G. 
war- (in comp., as in war-um, wor-in), also re- 
duced, OHG. MHG. wd, G. wo = Icel. Sw. hvar 
= Dan. hvor = Goth, hwai', where?; cf. Lith. 
I'ur, where? L. cur, OL. quor, sometimes cor 
(usually explained as a contraction of qua re), 
why? *Skt. karhi, at what time ? when?; from 
the pronominal base represented 'by who, what: 
see who, what^. (jf. there, as related to the, 
that.] 1. interrog. adv. 1. At or in what place? 
in what position, situation, or circumstances? 
Hwer scule [shalllwc win [wine] finden? 

Old Eng. Horn. (ed. Morris), I. 241. 
If there were no opposition, where were the triall of an 
unfained goodnesse and magnanimity? 

Milton, Church-Government, i. 7. 
Where sooner than here, where louder than here, may 
we expect a patriotic voice to be raised ? 

D. Webster, Speech, New York, March 10, 1831. 

2. To which place? whither? 

Where is bicome Cesar, that lorde was of al : 

Or the riche man clothid in piirpur & in pal? 

Hymns to Ftr^'n, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 80. 
Where runn’st thou so fast? Shak., C. of E., iii. 2. 71. 

3. From what source? whence? 

Where have they this mettle? 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull? 

Shak., Hen. V., iii. 5. 15. 
Where away? (naut.), aqueiyfromtheofflcerof thedeck 
as to tlie direction of any object reported by the lookout. 

II. rel. conj. 1. At or in which place, or the 
place in which; in which case, position, cir- 
cumstances, etc. 

Asketh him Hwat beo ordre, and hwar he iflnde in holi 
write religiun openluker descriued. Ancren Piwle, p. 8. 

He enforces hym to seke Ihesu in the joy of the worlde, 
whare neuer he sail be fundene. 

Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 5, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixxiii. 

2. To which place; whither; to a place such 
that. 

Oh, cousin ! thou hast led me where I never 
Shall see day more. Shirley, The Wedding, ii. 2. 

3. "Wherever. 

Where the lordes and cheif men wax soe barbarous and 
bastardlike, M hat sliall be hoped of the pesantes? 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

Mat. vi. 21. 

Now where nothing is, there nothing can come to be. 

J. Behme, Aurora, xix. 438. 

4. Wlicrens. 

His [Armagnac’s] wealth doth warrant a liberal dower, 
Where Reignicr sooner will receive than give. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 6. 47. 
It was obsei^'cd that those who wero born after the 
Beginning of this Mortality [the plague] had but twenty- 
eight Teeth, where before they had two and thirty. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 131. 
Where, frequently having the force or function of a rela- 
tive or other pronoun (wAic^ what, etc.), is often used in 
composition ivith a following preposition : as, whereby, 
‘by wbat,’ ‘by whicli’; wherewith, ‘with what,’ ‘witli 
which.’ It was also formerly used after certain adverbs 
or adjectives in a general sense, as it still is in everywhere, 
somcuAerc (M’hich see). Middle English tmdcn-W’Acr (astray, 
at random), in forms corresponding to similar compounds 
of there (see there). 

Thus I wente icyden-wher, Doivel to seche. 

Piers Plowman (A), ix. 53. 
whereof (hwar), n. [Fomerly also wliearc; 
< wherc^, adv., as used in everywhere, some- 
where.] Whereabout; situation; place. 

Finding the Nymph asleepe in secret whearc. 

Spenser, F. Q., HI. iv. 19. 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 

Thou losest here, a better where to find. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1. 264. 
where-f, conj. [< ME. wher, where, contraction 
of wheder, E. whether'^.] A contracted form of 
whether^. 

Wher he [the cat] ryt other rest other romyth to playe. 

Piers Plowman (C), i. 186. 
Off hir linage eriquered I no-thing ; 

Where she be of duk or of markois hj’, 

Forsoth I wyll hyr haue, she is me pleasjmg. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 850. 
I knoiv not ivhCr I am or no ; or speak, 

Or whether thou dost hear me. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, v. 1. 
whereabout (bwar'a-bout'), adv. and conj. [< 
whcrct + about.] l.'inicrrog. adv. Aboutwhat? 
concerning what? near what or which place? 
as, whereabout did you drop the coin? 

II. rcl. conj. About which ; concerning which; 
on what purpose. 

Let no man know anything of the business whereabout 
I send thee. 1 Sam. xxi. 2. 

I must not have you henceforth question me 
■\Vhither I go, nor reason whereabout. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 107. 



whereabout 

whereabout (U-wSr'n^houfc'''), «. [< whereabout, 
ado.'] The place where one is; one’s present 
place. 

Thou . . . firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, wlifcli way they walk, for fear 
Tiiy very ston'es prato of my whereabout. 

■ Shak., Macheth, II. 1. 5S. 

From a rifted crag: or Ivy tod . . . 

Thon plv’st for pastime’s sake, by shriek or shout, 

Ji puzzling notice of thy whereabout. 

Wordsworth, Evening Voluntaries, vll, 

whereabouts (liwar'n-bouts'), ado, and coiij. 
[< whereabout + adv.'gon. -s.] Same as where- 
about. 

whereabouts (hwar'a-bonts''), n. [< where- 
abouts, ado.] The place where one or where 
anything is; location; locality. 

I feel ns if it were scarcely discreet to indicate tlio where- 
aboutsot thochftteauof the obliging young innnihndmct 
on the way from Nimes ; I must content myself witlj say- 
ing that it nestled in nn enchanting valley. 

II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p, 17L 

whereagainst (li\vuv''ji-genst'), conj. [< whcrc'^ 
4* agaiiist.'\ Against* which. 

Let mo twine 

Mine arms about that body. w?tere against 
My grained asli an hundred times hath broke. 

Shak., Cor., Iv. C. 113. 

whereas (hwar-az'), eonj. [< where^ + as^.] 
1. The thing being so that; oonsidering that 
things are so: implying an admission of facts, 
sometimes followed by a diiTorent statoment, 
and sometimos by infcrenco or soraothiug con- 
sequout, as in tbo preamblo to a law or a reso- 
lution 
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whereunder 


If Princes need no palliations, as he tells ills Son, where- 
fore Is it that he liimself hath so oft’n us'd tliem? 

SlUton, hikonoklastcs, x.-cvii. 
II. ret. eonj. For which cause or reason ; in 
consoquonee of which; consequently. 

Dcdcs tlterof mnk tiio cause thcr-on he, 

Og tile lordes yifte tlie encheson may se, 

Kher.for lie It yaf, and for wat reason. 

Horn, of J’artcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 66S. 
Uo pardonclh and ahsoli'ctli all those wlio truly repent. 


Now, gods that we adore, w/icrco/ comes this? 

Shah, Lear, 1. 4. 312. 

II. rdo eonj. Of which; of whom. 

For lente neuere was lyf, but lyflode [means of livelihood! 
were slinpen, 

Wher-of or wiierfore or where-by to lybbe. 

Piers Plowman (B), xlv. 40. 
The days arc made on a loom wJicreof the warp and 
woof are past and future time. 

— W.4V ‘-'i'w.o. £'mcr«on, Works and Days. 

therefore let iia beseech him to grant us true re- TOhorpnii Om’nv onrl /./k...- rr Art? 

mcc. i?ooA- 0/ Common Prawr. Absolution. wiiereOll llivai on^, adl, anti conj. [< Ml], 

wlicron, hveran (= D. wanraan = G. woran)] < 
wbcreh -h out.] 1. interrog. ado. OuwhatVou 
whom ? 


pcntancc. Book of Common Prayer, Absolution. 

The night was ns troublesome to him as the day ; where- 
fore, instead of sleeping, he spent it In sighs and tears. 

Bunyan, I’llgrim's Progress, I, 
To do wheroforet, to make a return ; give or furnlsii an 
equivalent. 

No wollcmoDgcre. nc no man, no may hnbhc no stnl in 
tlie hcyc-strct of Wynchostre bole ho do war-fore. 

English Gilds {V,. E. T, S.), p, 3r>3. 
=Syii. ?Vicr<*/ortf, Wherefore, Accordingly, etc. See there- 
fore, 

wherefore (hwiir'for), «. [< wherefore, ado.] 
The reason or cause. [Colloq.] 

Dispute lenrncdly tlie wiiys nnd wherefores. 

Fletcher, Itiilo a Wife, III, 1. 

The wav nnd the wherefore of It all 
Who Knoweth-? Jean Jngelow, 

wherefrom (liwilr-from'), eonj. [z= Sw. hrari- 
frdu =Dan.hrorfra; uBwhcrct ■hfroiii.] From 
which; whence. 

Ill each a squared lawn, wherefrom 

The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 

A Hood of foiintaln-fonni. Tennyson, 1‘ninco of Art. 

A larger surface wherefrom material can be wn.slied Into 
thclngooii. 


IlVicmcj, A coiiBlatciit .'indlnlthlul ndhcrciico to tlicprhi. wborehcncel.rOHJ. [< whcrct + hcnce.] 'Whonce. 
ciples of ndmlnlstrutlve reform ... Is absolutely csaoti- flJovo 1 » l j w c*.. 


iVfltwrr, XLII. 148. J t\ 

whereso (hw; 


Queen. Whereon do you look? 

Ham. On him, on him ! Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 4. 124. 

II. rcL eonj. On wliich. 

0 fair foundation laid whereon to build 
Their ruin • Milton, V. L., iv. 621. 

Ilow He who bore In Ileav'n the second name 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head. 

Bums, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 

whereout (hwitr-out'), con}. [= J). waaniit; as 
whcrc^ 4- out.'] Out of whicli. 

That I may give the local wound a name 
And make distinct tlic verj’ breach ichcrcout 
Hector’s greatspirit flew. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 245. 
The cleft whereout the lightning breaketh. Holland. 
wherGOVGP (liwar-6' v6r), eonj. Over ■wliich. 
[Rare.] 

* A great gulf . . . wherenter neither Dives nor Abraham, 
nor yet Moses liimself, can pass, 

T. Parker, On the Dcntli of Daniel Webster, p. 7. 


i absolutely 

tial to tiic vitality nnd snccc.ss of the . . . party ; . . . 

Jtcsolved, That . . . tiio character, record, and nsfocia* 
tlons of its candidates . . . should hu puch as to wnmint 
entire confidence. 

Quoted In ABjdctnn's Annual Cye., 15SI, p 707. 
2. TTJulo on the contrary; the fact or case 
really beiii" that; wlicn in fact. 

irAcren^, before, our forefathers had no other liooks hut 
the score and the tally, thou hast cau>ed iirintlnp to he 
used. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 7. 

If I were wise only to mine own ends, I would certninly 
take such a subject ns of it self nilgiit catcli applause, 
whereas this hatli all tlie dtsadvnutngcs on the coutrarj'. 

.IfiVfon, Church-Oovcmnicnt, ii., J'rcf. 

Sf. \Miere. 

Soono ho came where as tlio Tltanc<«c 

Was striving uitli fairc Cyntlila for her scat. 

Sj>^nser. V. VII. vl. 17. 

He, spjinglicr, bounced In. bo stood. 

Shak., Passionate lllgrim, 1. Si. 
whereat (hwar-nt'), adr. nnd eonj. [< ir//mi 
4- at.] I. inicnog. adv. At wlint? ns, lehcnat 
arc you olTondcd? Johnson. 

11, vcl, eonj. At which. 

Even at this word she hears a merrj* horn, 

Whereat she le.aps tliat was but Into Pirloni. 

Shak., Venus nnd Adonis, 1. 1020. 

Ho now prepared 

To speak ; irherent tlielr doubled ranks tlu-y bend 
Prom wjnp to «l!ig, nnd half Inclose Irirn round. 

Milton, P. I,, I. GIO. 
irArr^nf crcivhilc I wept, I InngJi. Greene, .‘ionp. 

whereby (hwilr-bl'), ado , unci couj. [< ME. wbar- 
bi (= D. waarbij = G. wnbei); < whcrct -f bgh,] 
1. iuterrog. ado. By what? how? why? 

Wharhi seistow Is.iyc'it lljoiil so? 

William of Palerne (I- IL T. P.X 1. -LVI. 
Whereby shall 1 know tills? 

II. rcl. couj, 
word bg. 

You take my life 

When you do take the means wliereby I live. 

sunk., 3L of V., Iv. 1. 377. 


xcherd 4- .v«l, 

fioevor. 


iir'so), eonj. [<_ArE. ichcrcso; < 
Cf, AS. sit'd hincrsu'd,] AVhore- 


Of hie ns the brere flour where-to tbc bare sebeweed Isbow. 
cil] 

Ful dene wntz the coimtcnaiincc of her (their) cUr ygen. 

Allitcratire Poems (cd. Morris), il. 700, 
Furnished with deadly instruments she went 
Of everj' sort, to wonnil whereso she meant. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, II. 5. 
whGrGS0G*er (liwnr-so-iir'), eonj. A contracted 
form of wheresoever, ’ 


[Karo.] 

He had lived two years at Cainpostclla, . . . wherehenee 
ho then came. Cr>rimf, Crudities, 1. 20. 

wherein (Iiwur-in'), ado. and i-mij. [< JIE. 
whorin, hrerinne (= D. waarin = G. worin = .Sw. 
hrari = Ban. hrori), wheroin; < irhrrc'^ -f iii^.] 

I. iuterrog. ado. Inwlint? iu wliat lliing, time, 
rospoot, etc.? 

Hut jftny, llVifrcm linvc wc roiibed then? In lltlici 
nnd (ilttrlng.. Jinl, m, S. , 

Iloiv looked lie? HVirrrtn (timt In. in wlint clollic.) Wh6reS0ever(llWur-so-cv'C'r), coiy. [< ir/icrcl -f- 
went he'/ S/mk., As you Like it. III. 2 . 231. kf>l -r ci’C)'.] 1. In what place soever; inwhat- 

11. rel. rniij. 1. In or within which or what ; '-''’f r P'oec. 
in which tiling, time, re.npoci, otc. llVirrfwrrr 1 nm sung or lold 

In nflertlnic, tills also slmll he known. 

Tennyton, I'n.slng of Artliiir. 

2t. Whciiccsoevci'. 

Tills is some nilns's token, nnd I must tnko out the 
work? . . . Wheretotrrr you lind II, I’ll Inkc out no work 
on 't. Shak., Othello, Iv. 1. ICO. 

3. 'Wliithcr.ooevor; to what place soever. 

Tlie noise pursues me whererot'er I go. 

Dryilen, Aurengtehe, v. 1. 

wherethorought (liwar-tliur'6), couj. [< JIE, 
irhcribur, bwarihurub, hucriburli ; < whcrch + 
thorough {sco thorough and tbroughh).] Same as 
, , , wherethrough. 

ISM Wherethrough (hwi-r-thrci'), eouj. [Also where- 

“ . 2 . 1 = 0 . thro’; <. ilh. wherihrough irlicreh -h through'^. 


Luke i. IS. 
By whicli, in any FCnsc of tho 


1 Ills zenne Isinl Is the dyciilvs p.anne of belle, huerinne 
he iunketh his frllngc«lfiyliigsj. 

dycnhile of Inwyt (V.. E. T. S.X p. 23. 
You naked frees jiose shady le.nvt*snre lost, 

Wherein the liynl* "ere tvonl to hulid their bowre. 

SjM’Hser, .''liep. Cal., Janunr)', 
The Alfiuitlc.^ Is also a place of nole, because It In In» 
droncti ulth a great wall. trArrem lye fhe gi*ods of nil the 
Mcrcimnls securely gimnUd. 

Capt. John .9mi7A, True Travel*, T. 45. 
Milton seems to have known perfectly well wherein bis 
strength lay. Athli/on, ^5pectnlor, No. 31'». 

2, III that in which; in whiUover. 

Ir the seeing 
Hible recompense. 

Shak., M. N. U., Hi. 

whereinsoever (hwar-in'tip-ev'er), eonj. In 
wliatcvcr pluee, point, orrespeef. 

Whereinsoerer yv shall perceive yours» lves to liave of- 
fomlcd, . . . there to hetviill jour own ainfiihiv*.*. 

B'^jk vf Common Prayer, Coinniiinlon olllce. Exhortation. 

whorointo (hwnr-in'tu or-in-lo'),mh’. [< tcherd 
+ into.] I, interrotf. adv. Into what? 

II. rcl. eonj. Into xvhich. 

Wlicrc’s that palace irArrcuifo foul things 
Sometimes Infnide not ? Shak., Othello, 111. .3. 137, 
I watched my opportiiiiUlc fo get a shore In thiJr Boat, 
irArrrirtfo the uarke night I secretly got. 


, through^. 

Cf. ichirethorough.] Tiirough xvliich, in any 
.«?cijso of tho word through. 

He . . . hath heantc, wher-through he Is 
Worthy of love to have tho hll?. 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. 3733. 

A way without impediment, . . , wherethrough nil the 
people wont. Wisdom xlx. 8. 

There is no we.akncss left iii mo wherethrounh I may 
look back. ‘ Scott. 

Yet all experience Is an arch irAcrrfAro' 

Gleams that untmvcll'd world, wliose margin fades 
For over and for ever when I move. 

Tennyson, Ulysses. 


But tills word Werowniice, whicli wc cull niid cointnic whercmidf, eonj. [< JIE. irhcrmid, hwcrmid, 
r n Rintr. IS a eomriintt w.ir.f ir/.i-ry-^r/ M.ov /-nil nti -.i / -i-k » ^ ^ 


(jHolcd III Cayl. John .Smith: Works, II. 212. whereto (Inviir-ti)'), adv. and couj. [< JIE. hwar- 

1 re ■xr'n .-.7 t .-t ? j' . -r-v 


for a King, Is a common word, wherebff they cal! all coin- 
miindtrs. Quotvjl In Cayt. John Smith's Work.*, 1. 143, 
The mind . . . has a power to abstract its Ide.as, nnd so 
tlioy become cBsence.s, gcnenil C9.senccs, whereV</ tliu sorts 
cf things are distinguished. 

Locke, Human Undcrstamljng, III. vili. l. 

. Fear 

Slnrcd In her eyes, luid clialk'd lier fnee, nnd wliie'd 
Ilcr transit to the throne, wherchw she fell 
Delivcrin!; BciU'd dispatches. 

where'er (Iiwar-ur'), adr. 
of wliercrcr. 


wherefore (liwiir'fdr), adv. and couj. [Earlv 
mod E. whcrforc ; < JIE. whcrfnre, wherfor, 
hirarforc (= 1). iraarvoor = G.*jrofY<r = *Sw. 


ircrntid (= D. iraanncdc = G. ironiit =z Sw. 
hrttrnied = Dnn. fivonned): < tchcrc"^ 4- 
'Wherewith. 

Nothing he ne foiindc In nl the iii,ttc 
IIVr-MiWc Ills hoiigcr aqucnchc mlxtto. 

Bel. Antiq., II. 274. 

Tlict Is the dyculcs pent huermide lie bayth Ihuycth). 

-f»/c«Wfco//Mir»/f <E. E. T. S.), p. 23. 
i'eimymn. Princess, le. wheroness (liwar'iies), n. [< wheret -b -ucs.i.] 
A coninicted form slate or properly of Imvijig place or po.=i- 
tion ; iihicatioii. 


A point hath no dlmeiislonn. hut only n ir/ierniess. nnd 
Is next to nothing. jY. Greir, Cosmologla Sapra, 

Plication or ir/irrrnri»ii. TTAcirfft. 


to, hvarto, war to, hwerto{='D. waartoc = G. wo- 
rg); < rr/irrcl 4* foi.] I, interrog. adv. To what 
place, point, end, etc. ? 

Wherto bonnet ye to bntell In your brlglit gclre, 
Whethur worslilp to wyn, or willfully shame? 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), I. C3G5. 

Lysandcr, irArrrfo tends all this? 

Shak., 31. N. D., HI. 2. 250. 

II, rcl. eonj. To which; towliom; whither. 

They may, by hfs direction, be employed principally In 
snchc inofession whereto their nature doth most conforrue. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra eer.), I. 8. 

Purposing to he of that Tlellglon trArrrfo they should 
addict tlicmsclvcs, Purehas, Pllgrlmogo, p. 4d. 

This battle in the west. 


hrarfor = Dan hvorfor)-, < wherc'l -h roret.j whereof (liwnr-ov'), adr. and eonj. [< JIE. liVicre/o wc move. Teiinyroii, r.isslng of Arthur. 

I. iuterrog. adr. For wliat ronsoii, thing, or wher of, wharnf, worof, hrarof (= Sw. hraraf whereunder (liwar-un'dtr), couj. [< JIE. hucr- 

i^^tm-kne’nP <'.^..3 1 O ^ t-\ ■» .. 5-. ^ -T ' •. . * . • ^...7.,.. / T\ - ^ — 


purpose? what for? why? 

II'Acre/orr was I horn? 

II that my cousin king ho King ol England, 

It must be granted I nm Duke of Lnucnpter. 

Shak., ItIch. II., H 3. 122, 


= Dan. hroraf), < wheret -h of.] I. interrog. 
adv. Of wlmt? from what? 

Qiinrofari thou bo lerd? 
lilt 1 b n lull Rynnc, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. dS, f. S2. (naUiteell.) 


ondcr (= D. waarouder = 6. woruulcr = Sw. 
hvaruuder = Ban. hroruuder)', < whcrch -h un- 
der.] Under which. 

Tlio wild-grape vines . . . whercundrr wo had slept, 

Scribner's May., IX, 553. 



wherevmder 

Shone resurgent, a sunbrlght sign, 

Through shapes whereunder the strong soul glows. 

Swiiibume, Death of W. Bell Scott, 
whereuntil (liwar-un-tU')) conj. [< wlierc^ + 
iiiilil.} WUereunto. [Obsolete orpvovlncial.] 
We know whereuntU it doth amount 

Shak., L. L. t., v. 2. 493. 
whereuntof (liwar-un'tb or -un-to'), a(Jv. and 
(iiiij. [iwhcre'^ + nnto.'] 1. interrog. adv. Unto 
what or whom? whereto? 

TThereunto shall we liken the kingdom of God? 

JIark iv. 30. 

II. ?W. cnuj. To whieli ortvliom; unto what; 
fo" whnt end or purpose. 

Non u h"n Andrew heard ^cJiereunto Christ iras come, he 
f'-r^ 'd'c 111' master John, and came to Christ Latiwer. 
'i'l’r III It k/.' ri'w/ito. Hooker, 

whereupon fbwar-u-pon'), ndv. and conj. [< 
MIj. vr<'r'ipon : < wherc^ 4* t/poa.] I. interrog. 
rov. Cpou what place, ground, cause, etc.? 

'Vi'tTOOIl ? 

n. rfl. eonj. Upon which or whom; whereon. 
There fnt the Mount of Olives] is Also the stone tchcr 
rjon the Aungoll stod comfortyng hym the same tyme. 

Tm'kinffton, Diarie of Eng. Travcll, p. 28, 
The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs, and K'/irrcfjpftu 
You conjure from the breast of civil ponce 
Such bold hostility. Shab., 1 lien. IV., Iv. 3. 42. 
Tills was cast upon the board ; . . . trlicrcupon 
Enof fend, with question unto whom ’t were due. 

Tennyfon, (Enonc. 

wherever (hwar-ev'^‘r),co;/J. [< ME. ivhrrcvcrc; 
< irhcrc^ + rrrr.] At whatever jilaco. 

He bathe .alweys 3 Wifes with him, n7icr^ that cirrr 
he bf. Mandciiilc, Travels, p. 216. 

They courted merit, whercrer it was to he found. 

PrcJieott, Fcrd, and Isa., il. 2G, 

■wherewith (hw-ur-wiTii'), (idv, ,und cniij. [< JIE. 
irlii nnlli. vlitini'i th, hwer with ; < ir/icrcl + witIO-.'] 

1. iiit'-n-ng. ndr. With 'ndint or wlioin ? 

O my Uinl. tchereirith shall I save Israel? Judges vi, 15. 
II. re!, coiij. 'With which ; also, as compovmd 
relative, tliat with wbicli. 

Ami Tiislly pan for the Bouloa proyo (prnyj 
Of hem that yaf him irheririth to scolcye (study). 

Chaucer, Gen. Tro!, to C. T., 1. 302. 
Whereirith ho flxt his eyes 
Vppon her fearefull face. 

Gofrn{-fur. T’hjlomeno (Stcclc Gla.s, etc., cd. Arbor, p. 00), 
The love irhereinth thou ha^t hived me. John .xvll. 20. 
R•■^orl’nce that ichereicith princes are girt from God. 

Paeon, .'^editions and Troubles (ed. 1SS7). 
Vi’a* T in a il''«ert. 1 would find out tcfiereirith In It to 
call fnrtli my at(cctlon«. 

Slerw, Sentimental Jonrnc)*, p. 2D. 
[U’/ereicilh is colloquially used as n noun in the phrase 
th'" trhrr.‘trilh (compare the commoner equivalent phrase 
(he v'lf'reicithal ) — that Is, whnt Is nccc.ss.ary or required; 
means. 

Ills (the Esqulmanx's] digestive system, heavily taxed 
In providing the \chercxvith to meet excessive loss by ra- 
diation, supplies less material for other purposes. 

II. SpcnecT, Prln. of Soclol., § 15,] 
where'withal (liwar-wi-THal'), adv. and envj. 
[< irhcre'^ + ivitUa!.'] Same as wherewith. 
Whercicithnl shall a young man clc.'insc his way? 

I’s. cxix. 0. 

We onr selves have not ichn’icithal ; who shall bear tlio 
Chargea nf our Journey? Milton, Touching Hirelings, 
The wherewithal. Same as the wherexcHh. See note 
under irhrrcici'h. (Colloq.] 

Tor the vheretrithal 
To give his liabes a better brlnging-up. 

Tennyson, Enorli Arden. 

wherr (liwc r), a. [Prob. < W. chtrrrir, bitter, 
fslini-p. severe; cf. chwerwon, bitters, chwenri, 
i)eenme bitter. C(. tchcrri/^."] Verysour. [Prov. 
Enp.] 

wherrett, wherritt (liwer'et, bwer'it), n. and 
<•. tjec whirret. 

wherryi (hwer'i), n. ; pi. tr/zerr/e^C-iz)* [Early 
mod. E. also whenj, whirric, ichyrry ; origin nn- 
kiiowu. According to Skeat, < Icel. Iivcrfr, 
shifty, crank (said of ships) (= Nonv. /.tht, 
crank, unsteady, also swift), < hver/a (pret. 
//r«r/*), turn; sec tcharf.'] 1, A light shallow 
rowboat, having seats for passengers, and ply- 
ing on rivers and harbors. It resembles the 
dory. 

A trhyrry, boatc. ponto, Levint, 31anlp. Vocal)., p 100. 
What sights of fine folks he oft row’d In lifs u'herry, 
’Twas clean’d out so nice, and so painted wllhnl. 

C. Dibdin, The Waterman. 

2. A light half-decked fishing-vessel used in 
different parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

wherry- (hwer'i), n. [Cf. wherr."] A liquor 
iiiado from the pulp of crab-apples after the 
verjuice is expressed. Sometimes called crah- 
wherry. [Prov. Eng.] 
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wherryman (hwer'i-man), ?i.; pi. wJicrrymen 
(-men). One who rows a wherry. 

He that is an excellent wherryman looketh towards the 
bridge when hepuUeth towards Westminster. Bacon. 

whersot, indef.pron, [< ME. whersOf contracted 
form of whetherso.'] Same as whctJicrso. 

Al is yliclic good to me, 

Joye or sorowe, wherso it be. 

ChauceTt Death of Blanche, 1. 10. 

whervet, v. t. [< ME. wherven, wherfeUf hwerfen, 
< AS. hwerfan, hwyrfan (prot. Incyrfdc) =OHG. 
hwerbrnty hwarhanyWcrbaUf wcrbciiy MHG. ircr- 
hen = Icel. hverfa, tr. cause to turn, turn, intr. 
turn, revolve; a weak verb, causative of early 
^lE. ^hwerfen (in comp. a~hwerfcn)y < AS. hwcor- 
fan (prot. hwearf, pi. hwurfony pp. hworfen), 
turn, turn about, go, =OS. hivcrhhan = OFries, 
hwervoy icen'(ty warfa = OHG. hwcrhaiij werban, 
wervany werben, MHG. werbeuj werven = Icel, 
hvcrfn = Gotb. hwairhan, turn, go about. This 
verb, lost in early IME., stirvives only in the 
derivatives whcrvcy wharfy whirly whorl, etc.] 
To turn; change. 

Alfm! . . . wrat tha lajen on Lnglis, . . . 

And irh.rrjde hir nome on Ids and tonido the name In his 
daioC- Layamon, 1. 0319. 

wherve (hwerv), n. [Also wharve; < wherve, u.] 

1. A round piece of wood put on a spindle to 
recoivo the thread. 

■\Vouldst thou . . . blunt the spindles, join the iMerrc^, 
slandrr the spinnlng-qiiills, ... of the weird Sister- 
I'arcfo? Urqvliart, tr. of llabelais, iii. 28. 

So fine, so round, and even a thread she (the spider] 
Bpiniics, hanging thereunto herselfc, and using the weight 
of her own bodie instead of a wherve. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xl. 24. 
The spindle and wharve arc rigidly attached to each 
other, and the upper section of ti»c wharve is hollowed 
out to funn a chamber capable of containing quite a quan- 
tity of oil. 5a. Amcr., N. S., LXI. 342. 

2. A .joint. UalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] 

whet (ijwot), V. (. ; pret. and pp. whetted or whet, 
ppr. whetting. [< ME. whetten, < AS. hweiian 
(s= D. LG. iccifcn = OIIG. wezzen, JIHG. G. wet^ 
:cn = Icel. hvetja = Sw. hvdssa = Dan. hvwssc), 
sliarpon, whet, < hwict, sharp: scoie/mf-,] 1. 
To mnko sharp; sharpen (an edged or pointed 
tool or weapon) by rubbing it on a stone, or 
with an iinpleinent of stone or other matorial. 
Ass.aylng how hire spores weren whcttc. 

Chaucer, Trollus, v. 17C0. 
I wlwtte a knyfc, or any wcapen or toolc, to make It 
Sharpe. ... I love better whettynqe of knyves afore a 
good dyiicr than whetttjnye of swordcs and byllcs. 

PaUgravc, p. 780. 
And Beauty walked up and down 
With bow in hand, and arrows whet. 

Lord r<iMx (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 75). 
And the mower whets his sllhc. Milton, L’AlIcgro, 1. CG, 

2. To make sharp, keen, or eager; e.vcito ; 
stimulate: us, to whet tlio appetite, 

SIticc Cassius first did whet me against Cicsar, 

1 have not slept. Shak., J. C., il. 1. 01. 

Tlic favourers of this fatal war, 

Whom tlds example did more sharply whet. 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, iv. 12. 
It hut whets my stomach, which I.s too sharp-set already. 

Middleton, Ciiastc 3Iaid, i. 1, 
3Iallcc whets tier sland’rous tongue. 

Cowper, Lo\*c Incrcnsetl by Suffering. 

3. To rub; scratch. UalliwcU. [Prov, Eng.] 

After a grindstone . . . has been used for a time in 

sharpening chisels, (he surface gets a dark metallic glaze, 
and the stone will not then bite the steel. To remove this 
glaze the stone wnswhctted or sharpened (l)oth terms were 
used) by rubbing It with sand and water, the rultbing me- 
dium being a piece of stone harder . . . and of coarser 
grain. A’, oiirf (?., 7tli scr., XI. 178. 

4. To pruno or preen ; trim. [Rare,] 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

TIjcn whets and claps its silver wings. 

Marvell, Tho Garden. 

5. To cut with a knife. UalliwcU. [Prov. 
Eng.]— To whet on orwhet forwordt, to urge on; in- 
stigate. 

I prithee, peace, good queen, 

And whet not on these furious peers. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., II. 1. 34. 
To whet one’s whlstlet. Same as to wet one's whistle 
(confusion of icet and whet). See whistle. 

Give the l)oy some drink tlicrc ! riper. 

Whet youTwhUtle. /’/cfcAcr, Beggars’ Bush, iii. 1, 
Let'sc'cii say grace, and tiinj to the fire, drink the other 
cup to tchet our u histlcs, and so sing away nil sad tboughU. 

J. Walton, Comidcto Angler, p. SO. 

■whet (hwet), H. [< whet, r.] Tlio act of sharp- 
ening hy friction; hence, something that pro- 
vohes or stimnhitcs; especially, something that 
wliets tho appetite, ns a dram. 

You nro cloy’d with the Preparative, niul what you mean 
for a ir/ir£ turns tho Edge opyoiir puny Stomachs. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, I. 4. 


whether 

He had assisted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to 
mention sips, drams, and whets without number. 

Addison, Spectator. 

Air. Mayor gives a whet [a light luncheon] to-day after 
church, wlicii lie hopes you will attend. 

Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., XI. 55. 
whetherl (hwcTH'er), a. and proa. [Formerly 
also contr. wher, where; < MB. whether, whather, 
whrether, wether, wathcr, hwether, hwaiher, qveth- 
er, also contr. wher, < AS. hwiether, hwether = 
OS. hwethur, hucdcr=i OFries. hweder, hodcr = 
MEG. weder, wedder, LG. wedder, wcer = OHG. 
tiwcdar, hiicdar, wedur, which of two, MHG. G. 
weder = Icel. hvadhtirr, contr. livdrr, hvorr = 
Goth, hwathar, which (of two) ; = OBulg. Buss. 
tcotorun, which, = L. utcr (for * cuter) = Gr. k6tc- 
poQ, erdrepo; = Skt. hatara, which (of two); with 
eompar. suffix -thcr (-do; -ter, ete.), from the 
base htva of the pron. tvho; see who, and cf. 
what!-, etc. Cf. cither.'] I. a. A. interrog. 
Which (of two) ? which one ? 

B. ret. (always in compound relative use, or 
with the antecedent implied, not expressed). 
Which (of two, or, less exactly, of more than 
two). 

When the father him bethought, 

And sighe [saw] to whether side it drough. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., ii. 

I woulde gladly knowe in whether booke you haue read 
moste, which is to wit, in Vegetius, which entreateth of 
matters of wars, or in S. Augustine his boke of Christia doc- 
trine. Gitevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 238. 

But to whether side fortune would have been partial 
could not be determined. Sir I*. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

II. pron. A. interrog. Which (of two, or of the 
two)? which one (of two)? 

Whether of them (the, R. V.J twain did the will of his 
father? Mat. xxi. 31. 

B. Tcl. Which (of two) ; which one (of two); 
also, more indefinitely, whichever. 

Well, I will hear, or sleep, I care not whether. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, II. 2. 

It may be a question among men of noble sentiments, 
whether ot these unfortunate persons had the greater soul. 

Steele, Tatler, Xo. 5. 
“Chesc now,” quod she, "oon of thise thinges tweye . . . 
Xow chese your selven whether that you liketh," 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 371. 

Bothc 3ongc it oolde, whethir ge be, 

In cristis namegood cheer ge make. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 32. 
To waxen or to wonieu, whether God lyketh. 

PicTS Plowman (A), vIII. 59. 
whether^ (liweTH'6r), adv. and conj. [< ME. 
whether, whcdcr. wether^ hwether, contr. wher, 
wer, < AS. hwfcthcr, hwether = ()S. hwethar = 
OFries. hweder ss MLG. weder, wedder = OHG. 
hwedar, wedar, !MHG. G. weder = Icel. hvdrt, 
whether; orig. nout. of tho pron. whether: see 
whether, a. and pron.'] I. interrog. adv. 1. In- 
troducing the first of two direct (alternative) 
questions, the second being introduced .by or 
(literally, whicli of those two things [is true] ?). 
Whether is Herod, or that Youngling, King? 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. ICl. 
2f. Introducing a single direct question, the al- 
ternative being unexpressed, and 'sometimes 
only dimly implied. 

TTAcfArr is not this the sone of a carpenter? Whether his 
modir be not scid [called] Jlario? Wyclif, Mat. xiii. 55. 

Well then, if God will not allow a king too much, whe- 
ther will he allow a subject too much? 

Latimer, Ist Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 

What authorilye thinkc you meeto to be given him? 
will ye ailowe him to protecte, to safe conducte, 
and to have marshall lawe as they are accustomed? 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

II, rcl. conj. 1, Introducing tho first of two 
(or more) alternatives, tho second being intro- 
duced by or (or or whether). 

Whether gc ben nposidof princes or of prestisof the lawe, 
For to nnswero hem Imue ge no doute. 

Piers Ploivmayi (A), xi. 2S9. 
Whether the tyranny be in his place 
Or in his eminence that (Ills it up. 

Shak., M. for if., i. 2. 1C7. 

Thou Shalt speak my words unto them, le/icfAcr they will 
hear or whether they will forbear. Ezek. ii. 7. 

But whether thus these things, or whether not ; • 

Whether the sun, predominant in heaven, 

Rise on the earth, or cartli rise on the sun ; . . . 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. 

Milton, P. L., v|n. 159. 

The Moors, whether wounded or slain, were thrown head- 
long without the walls. Irving, Granada, p. 51. 

Laws may he received ns indicating tho dispositions of 
the ruler, whether for good or for evil. 

Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa,, ii. 26. 

There are moments in life when the lip and the eye 

Try the question of whether to smile or to cry. 

H7a7b’cr, Tho (junker Alumni. 

So long as men had slender means, whether of keeping 
out cold or checkmatl!)g It with artillcinl heat. Winter was 
an unwelcome guest, especially in the country. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 80. 



•whether 

Sometimes the correlative clause is formed simply by a 
particle of negation. 

Whether one Nym . . . had the chain or no. 

ShaJc., M. W. of \\\, iv. 5. 33. 
This obscure thorn-eater of malice and detraction, ns 
well as of Quodlibets and Sophisms, knowcs not whether 
it were illcgall or not. Milton, An Apology, etc. 

riis [Solomon's] case Islcft disputable to this day, ir/idAer 
ho ever recovered by repentance or no. 

SUllingjlect, Sermons, 11. ill. 
Whether we are in Danger or no at present, 'twcrc Pre. 
sumption in me to judge. Ilou'cll, Letters, I. yi. 11. 
To that frero wyll I go, 

And bring him to you. 

Whether he wyl or no. 

Plai/e 0 / Jlobyn Ilodc (Child's Ballads, V. 421). 
2. Introducing a siuglo altoniativo, tlio otlior 
being implied; as, I do not Icnow whether bo is 
yet gone [ornot]. 

God woot u'hcr ho was like a manly knyghto. 

Chancer, Troihis, il, 12C3, 
You shall demand of him whether one Caj>laln Dumain 
be i’ the camp. Shak., All's IVcll, iv. 3. 101). 

These are but winds and flaws to trj* tbo llotlug vcsscll 
of our faith whether it bo stancti and anyl well. 

MUton, Church-Oovcnimcnt, 1. 7, 
These dark doctrines and puzzling passages were In* 
sorted to bo tho test of ingenuous, of slnccro and well* 
disposed ndnds: to see, whether, when wc were once sat* 
Isfled that a book came fi-om God, wo would acquiesce In 
every thing contained in it, Itp.AUerhury, Sermons,! I. ix. 
Whether or no. Sec 710I. 

llo would be as likely to believe mo guilty as not, , . , 
What would lie do, whether or nof 

Dickens, Bleak House, HI. 
wbether-t, (tdr. An obsolete I’orm of whither. 
Wbethering (bwoTii'er-ing), ». [Origin ob- 
scure.] Tho rctoutioii of the afterbirth in 
cows. Gardner. 

wbethersof (bwcTn'Or-sd), iudcf, pron. pfK.; 
< whether^ + ^^^licbovol• of two, or of tlie 
two. 

Warno alio tho compalgnyclhat longcu to this fratcrnlto, 
man and woman, that Is wltlnlimo tho tonne, to come t<» 
the c.\aequies of hym or of hlr tlmt Is doode, tchethir^iio 
it be. DnoU^h Gihh (II. B. T. S.), i». 74. 

wbetile (InvG'til), ti. [Imitative; cf. vnffle.] 
Tbo green woodpoekor, (rVciiiUif viridis\ * yeo 
cut uiulor popinjai/. 

whet-slate (liwot'slfit)^ n. Avery fine-grained 
bard silieious rock, suitable for making whet- 
stones and bones. Also callotl norarutite and 
honcstonc. 

whetstone (bwct'stdn), a, [Knrlymod. K. also 
irhcstonr; < ^fM. whetaion, irets'tottf teatstoii, 

< AS. hirrtstihi (= MD. wctsttcii = MlAl, 
ircttciftcn, tceMtn =r UIIG. wc^cisteiu, MIIU. 
wetccstrinf G. tecicf^leiu), a wlietstotie, < hwvtlan, 
wliet, + i<tan, stone.] 1, A stone for sliarjicu- 
ing eiitlei v or tools bv friction. Whcistonvn are 
iimdeof various kinds of stone. Hic liner klmls living a 
Bilk Ions slate, and when used aro mulstenvd >^Ilh oil or 
>' liter. 

Dingcncc Is to the understanding ns the wheMmie to the 
razor. 

Whctftanrtr or scythestones used to ho nnule solely by 
liand in largo qiiunlllieA at stone quarries In I)crli>sh*lre, 
jV, nru/ Q , 7th svr., .\I. 173. 
2. Figuratively, that wliicli .‘ibarpen.s. stimu- 
late.s, or incites the facultic.s or ajHietites. 

I assure yon, there Is no sncli ir/jrf/ftjnr to sharjien a 
good witte and encounige a »ill lo lenrningc as jinifsi*. 

Afchdin, The SelioleninHtfr, i». 2d. 
Let them rc.ad .Shakcsfienre'h snunets, taking thence 
A whetstone for their dull intelligence. 

.‘'7n7/ri/, To bis Genius. 
To give, desen'o, or win the wbetatonol, old phrases 
in >\lnch a ^Nlietstone appears .as tliv iiroverfilnl priru for 
Ij kfg. (’onllrmed liars or filandercrj. M-ere Bonielfmes pu!». 
licly exhibited with a uhet*-lone fastened to them. Com- 
pare the follow Ing allnsloii.s. 

If Mother JInbbaril, In the vein of Chaucer, hapiieiied 
to tell one canicular tale, father r.lderton and Ills son 
Greene, fit tin* vtlrt of f-’kelton, or Seoggln, >vni connlerfelt 
an iiuiiurod dogged fables, libels, caltiintiUa, slantlcrs, list 
jorth- whtMone, m hat not. 0. Uarreii, lour Letters. 
The whetMone is a kn.avu that all men know. 

Yet many on him doe much cost bvstou e ; 
lice's us'd almost in eveiy shoppe, but uhye? 

An edge must needs be set on vwty Ije. 

tpiotcd In C’Anni^i'r'^ Jiooi' 0 / J)ai/s, II. 43. 
This will explain a smart repartee of Hlr I- rands Bacon's 
before King .lames, to whom ;:lr Kvnelm Dlgby was relat- 
ing tliat he had seen the true phllo«oplu<i’« stone In Hu* 
possession of a hennit In Italy, and when tho king was 
very euriouB to understand what sort of stone it was and 
, .SirKenelm much puzzlvil In describing it, Sir I'm. Bacon 
interposed, and said, "I’crliaits It was n wh'Utojirp 

(fretf. 

■whetstone-slate (Invct'Klon-slfit), », Same ns 
triicl-shitc. 

whettent (invot'n), [< -(- -phI.I To 

[Rare.] 

]My rnynd was grccdclyo whelnctl 
Too parle w Bh the Begont. Stanihurst, ACndd, ili. 
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wbetter (bwefc'dr), 71. [<7 p7/c# 4* -«■!.] 1. One 
who or that which whets or sharpens. 

Love, like other sweet things, is no lohetter of tho 
stoinacli. JVeWfn/7, Joseph Andrews. {Latham.) 

2f. Specifically, ono who indulges in whets or 
drams; a dram-drinker; a tippler. 

There are in and about tho Roynl-Exchango a sort of 
people commonly' known by the name of JIVicffrrs, who 
drink themselves into an lntci*mcdiatc state of being 
ncltlicr drunk nor sober before tho hours of Exchange or 
business. Steele, Tatlor, No. 138. 

'J’lie Whetter is obliged to refresh himself every moment 
with a liquor, ns tho Snuff-taker with a powder. 

Steele, Taller, No. 141, 

Wheugh. A variant of xclicwi^. 

whew*- (hwu), interj. [Somotimos also whcucjlty 
formerly also %ch\t; an oxclamation in imita- 
tion of whistling ; cf. led. hviss! Cf. whoot for 
hoot.'] An oxdaraation, uttered with a whistling 
sound, o.vprossiug astonishment or dismay. 

In a cold morning, at a lord's gate, 

How you Imvo let tho nortcr let me wait I 

Vanhr^vjh, Confederacy, Frol. 
He swears by tho Rood. Wheic! 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, 1. 1, 

whew^ 71. [Sometimes also wheugh, 

formerly also white; < ir/icirl, interj. or r.] 1. 

A whistling sound, usually noting iistonish- 
juent. 

The fryer set his flst to his month, 

And wtiuted trhuett three. 

Ilobin Hood and the CnrtatlJ-'rijer (Child's Ballads, V. 270). 

Behind them lay two long, low, ugly-looklng craft, at 
sight of which Yco gave a long tehrugh. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, six. 

Lope! suppressed a whew. 

I/atinay, Singleton Tontenoy, l.v. 

2. Same n.s whcieer. 

Wlgcon (Trench Vigt-on, fnun the I.atln Viplol also 
called locally “Wljowcr*' and *‘H7irir" (nnincs Imitative 
of the whistling call-note of tlio mnlo). 

.t. AVirfon, Kiicyc. Brit., XXIV. fiOi. 
who-wl (jiwu), V. i. [< irAfirl, iii/cr/.] To >it- 
tor (lio iiilcrjoetioii wliow or ii sound liko it; 
wliistlo wilti II shrill ns ii plover or duek. 

I Iind otion l>ccn womlcrliin Iio'v (Iicy Ulir plovirsl f Inlil 
fM Ihik; on (lie liclclita tlmt year, for I Iicnril lliini nyc 
irV in'n'7 o'oii nn’ morn. Jlrownlr, 111. 

■whew- (litvu), f. I. [Origin oh.scmo.] 3. To 
lly linstily; mnko Kreiit .speed. Akso ir/u'cir. 
Jlrorhelt ; Jltilliivdl, [Prov. Edr.] — 2, To 
hurry or bustle nhoiil; work teuipe.stuou.slv. 
[New Ehr.] 

Her father . . . had iimrrU*<] n smart ntcoml wjfe **lo 
look after mattery." . . . Nothing ever got ahead of her; 
Bhe round; when bIu* wn» ichetriny she neither 

wjml«;il Bel l<» binder n«»r help. 

Mrs. *1. D. T. Whitney, The Other Girl?, \il. 112, 

■wllGW- (hwu), II. [< ir/i(ir-, r.] A sudden vim- 
ishiiiR iiwny. Jf<illiinil. [I'rov. l-hiR.] 
•whow-duck’(hwuMuI:), n. [< ir/irirl -f iliirl:; cf. 
ir/mrrr.] Tho luiiidle-whew, wliewer, or ivid- 
ROoii, Mdirrii pniilojir, nnioiiR whose iinuies 
arc niHiiril nijlh iir and ./««.« /i.sfiduri.v. I luienl. 
lirilisli.] 

Ill -<im(.'imrtiiof riiL'Iniiil lt|tlionlili;riin| In . . . i:i11im 1 
tllf lrftrir.iliirt' illill WlieniT. 
i'amll, Iirltpli Jlltilii (ttli nl.), IV. no. (/.'(iror. Did.) 

■whowollitc (liwfi'el-il), II. [Nniued after ■\V. 
inn irell, master of Trinity ColleKe.CiiiuliridRe.] 
Niitivo enteimn oxalate, a rare iiiineral oeeur- 
riiiR ill iiionoeliiiie eryslals, eolorless or wliite 
uith hriliiaiil luster. ' 

■whewer (hwu'er), II. [< irheu-l + -ei l.] Tlie 
wliew-iluek. fl'rov. Kiir.] 

In Morfolk, nccoritliiK to Itsy, ir/inr^nt. 

V. .Viraiiiooi, Itrlt. lUrils (tSSS), ji. ir»r*. 

•whey' (hwa), II. [Kiirly mod. I'k also irfiiii/,- 
also dial. ir/uV/; < M]^. irlinj, triiri, hm-i, < AS. 
hwsKj = Fries, ireye = JH’l. irry, D. mi, also 
MI), /my, 7/oy, /mi = HI. irry, inyr, /let, /irii, 
whey; root uiikiiowii. Cf. \\'. r/iiriy, whey 
feriiieiited with soar lierbs; chivitj, sour, fer- 
iiieiifed.] Theseriiiu of milk; that pari of milk 
wliicli reiiiaiiiH fluid after the jiroteids liave 
been eonRiilaled by rennet as in eliee.se-iunl;- 
iiiR, or liy an acid as in tlie natural souriiiR of 
milk. Wliey ts often nilxeit iiltli nine, or linvoreil iittti 
IutIh, bijIcc*, etc., mu! used ns a cooling bover.ige. 

'I'hc pined rjB!uTorpo(ir-l).'ileo'*Rvnter 
Tlmt lliiea of whay, for forfeiting Indenture. 

Sylre^icr, tr. of Du Bnrtns'ts Week?, I. 3. 
Down to (he nilike-houFc, and dmuk three glnuscs of 
Prpys, Diary, II. liUS. 
Alum whoy, the wlicy fotined In tlio coagulation of milk 
Ity jiowdercd nlitm.— Whov curo, the treatment of cer- 
tain diseases l)y meiuiR of iliu intenml ndmlnlatrntlou of 
quantlUcHof whey, potncHines comldiied with baths In tho 
Bamellquld. This **ciire’'ls imttdiy practised In connec- 
tion ^Wtlj drinking nnd batlilngliimlnernl w’utersnt Ihiro- 
pean siias.— Wlno whoy, Seo irinc. 
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■whey^t, II. An obsolete form of ffiicy. 

6 ivheyes (4 years old), £6. 

II, Hall, Society in Elizabethan Age, App. I. 

•whey-beard (hwa'bevd), n. The whitethroat, 
Sylvia cincrca, MacgilUviay ; Montagu. See out 
under wiiitctJivoat. [Local, British.] 
wheyejr (hwa'i), a. [< Whcyl -I- -cy for -yl.] 
Partaking of the nature of whey; containing or 
resembling whey. Hacon, Nat. Hist., $ 43. 
whey-face (liwa'ffis), n, [< lolicyi -k /ncei.] A 
face white orpalo, as fromfear; also, a person 
having a xvhito or pale face, or looking pale 
from fright. 

Go, prick tliy face, and over-red thy fear. 

. . . tYIiat soldicra, whey-face? 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 17. 

whey-faced (liwil'fust), a. [< whcyi -k facci -k 
-cf22. Cf. erc«w!-/«mZ.] Having a white or pale 
face; pallid. 

All this You made me quit, to follow' 

That sneaking, Whey-fac'd God Apollo. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shephard (1689). 

wheyish. (hwii'ish), a. [< whcgl 4- -/s/ti,] Hav- 
ing tho (lualities ot* whoy; thin; watery. 

If it bo fresh and sweet butter; but say It be sour and 
wheyishi B. Jonson, Staple of News, II. L 

A diet of Asses or other Wheyish Milk. 

O. Ilarrcy, Vanities of Plillosophy nnd Bhyslck 
I(ed. 1702), xl. 

wheyishBess (hwa'ish-nos), 7I. Tho etato or 
quality of being wheyish. Southey. {IVorccs- 
ter.) 

■whey-whig (liwn'hwig), u, A pleasant and 
sharp beverage, made by infusing mint or sago 
in butlormilk-whoy. JJalliwcU. 
whey-worm, v. Seo whay-xeorm. 
whf. An abbreviation of wharf. 
which^ (hwich), prou. [< ME. xehich, xrhuch, 
hwnch (alsounassibilatcd hwic), a rcducedform, 
witli loss of orig. 1, of xchutch, xcilcJic, 

hwilch, wulch, hindch, nssibilated forms of tr7n7A*, 
tehitc, ichuJc, hwulc (> Sc. xchxU:, nuhiW), < AS. 
hwilc, hwylc, hiccfc =s OS. //rri7r7.'=OFnos. InecUL 
Jneelh, fiirr/.-srl). xrcU: = ^fLG. LG. rrc?/.'=r OHG. 
Inectih, xrcUh, xeielih, wclich, irclch, MUG. xeckh, 
wcUch, G. xeclchc, which, =? Icol. hvUtkr, of wbnt 
kind, = Sw, Dun. hvilhen, m., hvUkct, nent,, = 
Goth, hiceilcik/f, which; < hicn, the stem of AS. 
hwd, etc., wlio, 4- AS. -7/V, etc., a fonnativo 
Rooji also in such (which is closely parallel pho- 
netically to xehich), each, ole.] A, iuierrog. 
^Vl)at ono of a certain implied number or setT 
indicating a general knowledge of a certain 
group of individuals, nnd seeking for a selec- 
tion of ono or more from tlmt number: thus, 
xrhich do you want I inqilying a limitation which 
is absent from the question tr/mf doyou want f 
Mnny good p'ork^ have I showed you from my Father; 
for which ot llmso works do ye alouo me ? John x. 32. 
Wlio i^ it that says most ? which can aay more 
Tluiu lids rich praise, tlial you alone are 50U? 

Shak., Sonnets, lx.xxlv. 
Are any of thesu charges admitted to be true by the 
frlemlHof the Admlulstnitlon, am), if any, which! 

D. Welder, Speech, Senate, June 27, 3S34. 
But irfnV/i Ir it to be? Fight or make friends? •*'\Vliy,’’ 
sa>B he, “ I think it w III be tlio best manner to spin a coin 
ter It." /a Stevenson, Master of Ballnutme, 11. 

Used adject Ively, with a Belectivo and Interrogative force, 
to limit n noun. 

Cod. From my lord to my lady, 

J'rin. From which lord to which lady? 

Shak., L. L. Ia, Iv. 1. 105. 
Me ndevrable I irhich way shall I tly 
Inllnllu wrath ami Inllidlc despair':' 

F. I., iv. 73. 

In nn old e.tclamatory use, what ! 

"Lol" seitli Imly leltcrure, "whiche lordes beth this 
shrewes (are tlieso wietvhesl!" 

Tldlko that god mobte gyuelh, Icsto good thel dvlcth. 

J’irrs P/oinnan (11), x. 27. 
Kay the fitiward . . , dido as a noblcknyght ; fforthe 
thre FrInces sclde, “ilerey god.irAiVAr a fitiward is this!’’ 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Hi. 061. 
Which 1b which? w-hich is tlie one, which the other? a 
comnionplira.se implying inuMIlty to dtstinguish between 
two or more tilings. Used relatively ns well ns iritcnvga* 
lively: seo tiic qnointlon. 

The whole innfs of hiilldlngs Is jammed together in a 
mnnniT that from certain points of view makes it far 
from npjiarvnt ir/n*c/i feature is which. 

II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 139. 

B. rch 1. Asa simple relative pronoun: (rr) 
AVIio or whom. [Obsolete or nrcliaic.] 

Now that I see my lady bright 
T!7 ciV /4 1 Iiave loved wltli al my might. ’ 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 473. 
Tlieyongcr sone scr AbcH was his name, 

B'/iWieof his enmyfi had but litlll dicde. 

Ocncrydes (t. E. T. S.), L 1022. 
Our Father which art In heaven. 3Iat. vi. 9. 



which 

(h) Used with reference to things, and to crea- 
tures not persons: the antecedent may also be 
a phrase ora clause: as, the rain washed away 
the track, ichich delayed the train. 

This rede pcnsell ye shall here liyra also, 

)Vhichc I myself enbrowdred. 

Gcncrydcs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3253. 

1 declare unto you the gospel ir/<ic7i I preached unto you, 
^rlach olf) ye have received, and wherein ye stand. 

1 Cor. XV. 1. 

'• ‘’Xt to the Guilt with jrhicli you wou’d asperse me, I 
C‘*orM you most. Conjreve, Way of the World, ii. 3. 

is one likeness ■without ivhich my gallery of Cua- 
t.jrii-ll'*ij^e portraits would be strangely incotnplcte. 

llmctliornc, .Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 21. 

Unto her face 

Slir lift- h* t hand, ichieh rests there, still, a space. 

T )■ T ?1 ly f ,11- n. ir. Gilder, After the Italian. 

2. \< fi '‘'»mpniind relative prououu. having 
tlit v.'ihn- nf both antecedent and relative: as, 
you can tirtormine which is hotter (that is, you 
can dotcnniiio that, or ihc one, which is better). 
.My nevow shal my banc be, 

Eut irlirh 1 noot [know not), wherefore I wol he siker. 

Chaitccr, Good Women, 1. 

Are not you 

ir/nWi i*! above all joys, my constant friend? 

HeatL and I'l., JIaid’s Tragedy, lii. 2. 

Even a casual reading of the statistics given above will 
eIu'W, it is belie\ed, is the more iirobahlc. 

.ilnirr. Jour, Philol., X. 339. 
Which is used ndjectivcly : (at) With the sense of ‘what 
sort of.’ 

Bari thel wist vitlcrll whichc help god hem sente, 

A1 hire gref in-to game gnvnli schohl bane turned, 

Willifim ofralcrnc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 270:>. 
r.nt horkcju'th me, and stinteth now a lyte, 

Which i\ mlricle thcrhifcl anon. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1S17. 
(b) As indicating one of a mimherof known or specified 
things: ns, be careful which way you turn. 

Never to unfoM to any one 
TIViiVA casket 't«as» I cho«o. 

ShaK\, it, of V., II. 0 . 11 . 
was formerly used as n clause-connective, .along 
with i\ ]>ersonal pronoun which took Its place as subject 
or object, and rendered it redundant save us In Its rela- 
tive value: as, which ... he s who; which . . . hi« = 

WhOfC, 

Lo! this Is lie, 

Which that myn uncle swerth he moot he dede, 
r.ut I on hym ha^e mercy and pile. 

Chaucer, Trollus, Ii. 034, 

The Kynges derc sonc, 

Tlic go«ide, 'sjsc, worthy, fressho, and free, 

TlVn>/. alwiy for to don wel la wonc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, II. 318. 

ITo tijat will mould a modern Bishop Into a primitive 
must yf-cld liirn to be elected by the popular voyce, uti- 
diocest, unreuenuM, iinlordcd, and leave him nothing luit 
hrolheTly c<|iiallty, matchless teinperunce, frequent fast- 
ing, lncc«sant j)raycr, and preaching, continual •watch- 
ings, and laboiirf In IiU llinlstery— icAiWi what a rich 
booticjf wouM be, lint a plump endowment to the many- 
bencflcc-gaping mouth of a Ih-elato I 

Milton, Kcfonnntlon in Eng., I. 
A relic of this construction survives in the vulgar use of 
which as a g'-neral Introdiictorj' word. 

“Hint noble voting fellow," says my general; “that 
noble, noble I'lilIIp Urmln.” Wldch noble Ills conduct I 
own It lias been. ThacKcray, riiillp, i%i. 

Which I wish to remark . . . 

Th.at for way.s that are dark . . . 

I'lie heathen Chinee is pcctillar, 

Which the Fame I would rise to explain. 

Jlrct Ilartc, Plain Language from Truthful James. 
Which was formerly often followed by that or ae, having 
the cfTctt of glalng om|>ha.sl8 or definiteness. 

This abbfit which that was an holy man. Chaucer,] 
The which, (of) ^^'llo or wliom. 

Qtiod "he aycyn to Jflrohell licre inaydt. 

"'Jlie Fame is he, the whiehel love so well," 

Gaicrydcg (ll. E. T. S.), 1. 2719. 

(b) Eedundanf for which. 

Ia>. iwrte myrie ! os wolde the excellence 
Of love ngenh the whichc that no man may 
Ne oght ek goodly niakcn rcslstcncc. 

Chaucer, Trollus, III, 0S9. 

What Is the catise of this great arising of the sands and 
shelves here about this haven, the which stop It up tliat 
no ships can arrive lierc? 

Latimer, Sermon bcf. Edw. 1C50. 

which“t (hwieh), n. [< wliicchc, whyclic, 
whucche, var. of hucchc, etc.: sec Jiutch'^.'j 1. 
A chost. lldlliwcU. 

"Kede mo not," nuod Eeson, “reiithc to hauc. 

Til lordea and ladles loueii alle treutlie, 

And J’enielcs porfyl be put In heore whueehc." 

Piers Plmcman (A), Iv. 102. 

2. Si>f‘einc‘ally, fi movable wagon-box. 

In till® case the which Is the movable box belonging to 
the tuinberel, which was separated from it, and, when re- 
quired, was jdaced upon the tumbril, to carrj' dung or 
Fuch other materials ns could not he loaded upon a mere 
skeleton of wluels and shafts. N. and Q,, 7th ser., X. 473. 

whichever (liwich-ev'(!r), jwou. [< whicli^ + 
ever,'} ■Whether one or the other; no matter 
which. 
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Tr/iicA-ci?cr of the Notions be true, the Unity of Milton’s 
Action is preserved according to either of them. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 327. 

TT/iicficwr of his children might become the popular 
clioicc was to inherit thewhole kingdom, under the samo 
superiority of the head of the family, Hallam. 

whichsoever (Invicli-so-ev'er), 2 Won. [< whicli'^ 
+■ so^ + ever,} Same as whichever. 

New tomients I behold, and new tormented 
Around me, whichsoever way I move. 

And whichsoever way I turn, and gaze. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, vi. 5. 

whick (liwik), a. A dialectal variant of quid:. 

whickfiaw (hwik'lla), n. [A dial var. of ^quid:- 
flaw, (.quick, the living, sensitive flesh, as iindor 
the nails (Icel. kvika, kvikva, the flesh under the 
nails, and in animals under tlie hoofs), 4- flaw, 
a crack, breach : bcc quick sind flaiv^. Hence, 
by conniption, whitflaw, whitlow: sec ichiilow.} 
A swelling or inflammation about the nails or 
ends of the fingers; paronychia; whitlow. Seo 
whitlow. [Prov. Ell".] 

whid^ (hwid), 11 . [oc. also quhid, quhifd; ef. 
W. chirid, a quick turn, chwido. jerk. Gf. also 
AS. hwiiha, a breeze, = led. hwidha, a puff.] 
A quick motion; a rapid, noiseless movement. 
[Scotch.] 

And jinkin’ bares. In amorous winds. 

Their loves enjoy, ftums. To W. Simpson. 

Whid^ (hwid), V. i . ; pret. and pp. whidded, ppr. 
whiddinq. [Ci. whi<V,n.} 1. To whisk; scud; 
move nimbly, as a hare or other small animal. 

Yc tntniVms whiddin thro’ the glade. 

Jitiriw, Elegy on Capt. Mattliew Ilcnderson. 

That creature winds about frao place to place, like a hen 
on a liel girdle. .Saxon and 6’rtf/, III. 104. (JamiMon.) 

2. To fib; lie. [Scotch in both uses.] 

whid- (liwid), 11 . [Perhaps a dial. form. ult. < 

AS. ewide, a saying, < ewethan, saj': see qucthc.} 
1. A word. JTarman, Caveat for Cursotors, 
p. IIG. [Thievo.s’ and Gipsies* cant.] — 2. A 
Ho; a fib. [Scotch.] 

A rousing wind at times to vend, 

An nall’t wl’ Scripture. 

Pntrns, Death and Dr, Ilonibook. 

3. A dispute; a quarrel. JlalUwdU [Prov.Eiig.] 
—To cut bene (or boon) whids, to speak good words. 

**rcacc, I pray Ihcc, good Wnylandl" said the boy, 
“credit me, Uic swoggciing vein will not pass lierc; you 
must cut boon winds! ’ Scott, JCcnilwortli, x. 

whid- (hwid), V. I.; pret. and pp. whidded, ])pr. 
whiddinq. [< Wild-, «.] Tolio; fib. [Scotch.] 

whidah (hwid'il), n. [Also whpdah, whidnw, 
whi/daw; short ior whidah^hird ; (fVhidah, IVln/- 
dah, the chief seaport of Dahomey, West Afri- 
ca.] Same as ir/iidu/i-6ird._whldah thrush. Sco 
thrusld. 

whidah-bird (liwid'ij-hcrd), ii. lA\so wln/dnh- 
bird, Kidow-bmi ; < Uliiduh, a locality in Dalio- 
moy, wlicro tlie birds abound. See whidah, and 


whiff 

scarlet (sometimes orange) necklace or collar on the fore- 
neck. The female is quite different, and only 4| inches 
long. This bird has been known for more than a century, 



Vi 


Kcckl.icr<l Whldnli'lifrd {.Colitttfasttr 
or I'fnthftna *nale. 



cf. Vidua.} An osciiio passcrino 
bird of Africa, belonging to the 
family yVorriW.T, or weaver-birds, 
and subfamily nv/HiH«Tm a strict 
sense, and especially to the genus 
Vidua, or one of two or three close- 
ly rolatod genera. They arc small- 
bodied birds, .about na large ns n cnnnn’; 
blit the iiinlcB Imvc Hcvenil feathers of the 
tall enonnoiiHly ]cngthene<l and variously 
slmpcd.foniibign beautiful arched train. Any 
one of them 1b nPo called whidahdincit, vida- 
fineh. widow-hinl, and Pimply whidah or wi low, 
ns well as by the French imnie reiire. The ori- 
ginal whidnh-bird.or widow of p.m^dlse, In Vidua 
(or Steaanura) paradifca, described and llcured 
under Viduin/v (wlilch sec). The king wliidah- 
bird IsVulesfrclda regia (wo riWr‘'frr?dff,with cut). 
The princfnal wbldab-blrd Ir FW«a principalis (see 
with cut). The South African necklnccd 
whldnli-blrd is Coliuspasser or Penthetria ardens, the male 
of which Is 12 inches long, with a tall of 8J, and has the 
pHimago nearly uniform black, normally varied wltli a 


Epaulet Whlclah-bird {Chera 
/rccfie), male. 

and has acquired an e.xtensive 
and intricate synonymy, chiefly of 
worthless New Latin names. The 
other whiilali here figured is also 
South African, and has in the 
male a tniin of several long tail- 
feathers resembling in develop- 
ment and in general effect the 
upper tail-coverts of the paradise- 
trogon ; it is also very large, the 
male being about 10 inches long. 

This is Chera procnc, the epaulet 
whidah, so called from the scar- 
let shoulders, in translation of a 
French name. Its original tech- 
nical name was Emheriza procnc 
(of Boddaert, 17S3, whence Chera 
procnc of most modem writers), 
and it used to be called Emheriza 
or Fringilla or Utiiuo longicauda, 
and Loxia or Fringilla or Chera 
cafra; but it is a monotype whose 
synonymy presents no serious difllcuUy. It inhabits from 
Cape Colony to Natal and the Transvaal, and also to Bcn- 
guela. Other wbldah-birds arc noted under Viduin/B 
(whicl) see). 

whidah-finch (bwid'|i-fmcb),7i. Awlndab-bird. 
Also widow-flneh. 

whidder (hwjd'6r), v. i. [Cf. whid'^.} 1. To 
shako; tremble. JJalUwdl. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
To whid; whizz. [Scotch.] 

lie licard the bows that bauldly ring, 

And arrows whidderan' bym near bl. 

Sang (f the Outlaxo Murray (Ciiild’s Ballads, VI. 25), 

whiew, I*, n Sco n7/ci(’2, l. ' 

whiffy (hwif), 11 . [Cf. W. chw^, a wliiff, puff, 
chwiflio, puff, chwajf, a gust; Dan. vift, a puff, 
giist. Cf. also wajf^y puffs fuff, G. piff, paff, 
similar imitative words. Hence whifllc.} 1. A 
slight blast or gust of air; especially, a puff of 
air convoying some smell. 

Pj'xtIius at Priam drives ; In rngo strikes wide ; 

But with the wlnf and wind of his fell sword 

The unnerved fatlicr falls. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 405. 

For when It [my nosol does get bold of a pleasant whijf 
or so, . . . It’s gcncrnlly from somebody else’s dinner, 
n-coming home from tlie baker’s, Dickens, Chimes, i. 
2t, A quick inhalation of air, and especially of 
smoko; a drawing or drinking in of smoke; 
also, a draught or drink, as of wine or liquid. 

To entertain tlio most gentlemanlike use of tobacco; 
. . . the rare corollary ami practice of the Cuban eboli- 
tion, curlpuB, and wlnJIf. 

Ii. Jonson, Everj’ Jlan out of bis Humour, iii. 1. 

Whiff, Indeed, occurs in a dull, prosing account of to- 
bacco in the Queen’s Arcadia, from which, as well as 
from what our author says elsewhere, It would seem to be 
eitlier a swallowing of the smoke, or a retaining it in the 
throat for a given space of time, 

Gifford, Note to the above passage. 

Then Icthlm show his several tricks in taking it [tobac- 
co], us the whiff, tho ring, itc., for these are complements 
that gain gentlemen no mean respect. 

Dckkcr, Gull's Hornbook, p, 120. 

I w’lll yet go drink one whiff more. 

Urquhart, tr. of Babclals, i. 6. 

3. A sudden expulsion of air, smoke, or the 
like from tho mouth; a puff. 

Four Pipes after Dinner be constantly smokes ; 

And Boasous his Whiffs with impertinent Jokes. 

Prior, Epigram. 

The skipper, be blew a whiff from bis pipe. 

Longfellow, Wreck of the Hesperus. 

4. A hasty view’; a glimpse; a gliff. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 5. At Oxford and other places on the 
Thames, a light kind of outrigger boat, it is 
timber-built throughout, thus differing from a skiff, which 
is a racing-boat, usually of cedar, and covered with canvas 
tor sonic (llstancc at the bow nml stern. Encyc. Diet. 

The whiff h a vcrscI which recommends itself to few 
save the ambitions freslitnan. . . . It combiiios the disad- 
vantages of a dingey and a skiff, with tho excellences of 
neither. Dickens's Diet. Oxford, p. 10. 

Oral whiff, or Drummond's whiff. See oral. 



whiff 

whiffy (hwif), u. [See I. t)i<ra)is. 1. 

To puff; blow; produce or emit a puff or whiff. 
When through their green bouglis?t’7n[/S«f7 winds do whirl, 
With wanton puts their waning locks to curl. 

Si/lvcster, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 

2. To drink. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. traus. 1. Topiiff; pulf out; exhale; blow: 
as, to whiff out rings of smoke. — 2. To carry as 
by a slight blast or whiff of wiud. 

Old Empedocles’s way, who, when he leapt into .Etna, 
having a drj' sear body, and light, the smoke took him and 
u'hi/t him up Into the moon. 

B. Joiison, World in the Jloon. 
How was it scornfully whiffed aside I 

Carlyle, French Itev., I. v. 2. 

Sf. To draw in; imbibe; inhale: said of air or 
smoke, and frequently of liquids also. 

Every skull 

And skip-iacke now will have his pipe of smoke. 

And whiff it bravely till bee ’a like to choke. 

Times' ^Vh\si^c (E. E. T. S.), p. 71. 
In this season w'e might press and make the wine, and 
in winter whiff it up. (jrqxihart, tr. of llabclais, i. 27. 

whiff- (h^^^f), n. [Origin ohseure.] An ana- 
cauthine or malacoptei'j’gious fish of the fam- 
ily iVcM>‘o»ccfjV?<T, a kind of flatfish or flounder, 
the CijnicofjJossus microcephahtSf found in Brit- 
ish waters; the smear-dab, sail-fluke, or mary- 
sole. 

whiffy (hwif), i\ i, [An error for whipy r. i., 2.] 
To fish, as for mackerel, with a hand-line. See 
whiffaiff, «. 

One might ns well argtic that, because bits of red flannel 
or of tobacco-pipe are highly successful baits in whiffny 
for Jfackerel, therefore these substances form a " favour- 
ite food" of tliis fish. Suture, XLI. MS. 

whiffer (Innf'er),)!. [< + -ci'l.] Oiiowlio 

whiffs. 

Great tobacco-ir/uyer^; 

Tlicy would go near to rob with a pipe in their mouths. 

Beau, and FI., Wit ot Seieral Weapons, iv. 1. 

•whiffet (hwil'ct), ». [< ir/iirt'i + 1. A 
little whiff, liiiji. Diet. [Kare.] — 2. A wliip- 
pei'-siuipper; n whipster; any insigiiiticaut or 
worthless person. [U. S.] 

Tlio sneaks, whifcis, and surface rats. 

rhiln<lcl]thin Time.*, Aup. 1 , 1SS3. 

whiffing (hwif'ing), ». [Verbal u. ot r.] 

1. Suil'aco-fisliiug with a haiul-liiio. 

iVliifnij, tlic process of slowly towlac tlie liait (sculling 
or pulling in the known haunts of the Ilsh). 

J'iclil, Dec. 20, ISSf*. (Eecite. Diet.) 
It [the w'hiting] Is often eanuht liy iettijfin^, when It 
gives good sport. Stnml. Xat. lli<. III. 27.'t. 

2. A kind of hand-lino nsed for taking inaek- 
ercl, pollack, and the like. 

whiffing-taokle (hwif'ing-tak'l), ii. The tackle 
used in wliifling; siirfuec-tackle. 
whiffle (Invif'l), r. ; prot. and pp. whifflctl, [ipr. 
u'liiffliitt]. [Freq. of wltijl'i--, ]icr!iaps'confused 
with D. ircifc/ca, waver.] I. /a/raa.e. 1. To blow 
in gusts; lioiiec, to vcor about, as the wind. 

Two days before this storm began, the Wind whiffed 
nliout to the South, and back again to the East, and blew 
very faintly. IJamjder, Voyages, 11. Hi. GO. 

Seizing a phovel, he went by the hack door to the front 
of the house, at a spot udierc the whtffiuy winds had left 
the earth nearly bare [of snow], and commenced his sulo 
nivean work. B. Judd, Margaret, 1. 17. 

2. To change from one opinion or cour.so to 
another; nse evasions; prevaricate; bo licklo 
or unsteady; waver. 

A person of a whiffiny and unsteady turn of mind, who 
cannot keep close to a point of a controversy. 

Walts, Imi)rovemcnt of tlie Jlind, I. I.\. § 27. 

3. To trifle; talk idly, PhiWp^, 170G; JJalU- 
well. [Prov. Eiig.] 

I am !iot like those olllcious and importunate sots who, 
hy force, outrage, and violence, constrain an e.asy, gootl- 
natured fellow to whiff c, (juatf, carouse, and hat is worse. 

Urquhart, tr. of llabclais, III., J'rul. 

II. 1. To disperse with a puff; blow 

away; scatter. 

Sucli as would whiffe away all these truths by resolving 
them Into a mere moral nllegor>’. 

Dr. II. More, Episties to the Seven Churche'*, Ix. 

[(Lathatn.) 

2. To cause to cliange, as from one opinion or 
cour.so to another. 

Ever)’ man .ought to hestedfast and immovable In tlicin 
[the main things of religion], and not sutrer himself to be 
. whiffed out of them liy an Insignitlcant noise about the 
infallibility of a visible church. Tillotson, .Sermons, Ixv. 

3. To shake or wave quickly. Donne. 

■wbifflet (hwif'l), n. [< tehiffc, v., in sense of 

orig. verb.] A fife. 

Whiiller, . . . one that plajs on a IJ’Ai/7fcor Fife. 

Bailey, 1727. 

whiffler (hwif'l6i‘), n. [< whiffle + -rrl.] If. A 
piper or fifer. 
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His former transition was in thefaire about the Jug- 
glers ; now he is at the Pageants among the Whiffers. 

JfiZfon, On Def. of Humb. Kemonst. 

2t. A herald or usher; a person who leads the 
way, or prepares the way, for another: prob- 
ably so called because the pipers (see pfiper^, 
1) usually led the procession. 

The deep-mouth’d sea, 

Which like a mighty irAy/ter'fore the king 
Seems to prepare his way. 

Shak., Hen. Y., v., cho., 1. 12. 

The term [whifller] is undoubtedly' borrowed from whif- 
fle, another name for a fife or small flute; for whiffers 
were originally those who preceded armies or processions 
as flfers or pipers. F. Douce, Ulus, of Shakespeare, p. 311. 

I can go in no corner but I meet with some of my whiff- 
lers in their accoutrements. 

Chapman, Monsieur D’OlIvc, iii. 1. 

Tho Whiflers of your inferior and CJiicfc companies 
clccrc the wayes before him. 

Dckker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 43. 
Before tho dame, and round about, 

March'd whijjlcrsttwd staincrs on foot. 

S. Butler, Hiidtbms, II. ii. 050. 

3. One who whiffles; one who changes frequent- 
ly his opinion or course; one who uses shifts 
and evasions in argument; a fickle or unsteady 
person. 

Vour right whtffler indeed hangs himself in Saint Mar- 
tin's, and not In Clicapsldc. 

Dekkcr and Webster, Xortlnvard Ho, il. 1. 

Every whiffer In a laced coat . . . shall talk of the con- 
stitution. Stcifi. 

4. A puffer of tobacco; a wliiffor. JlalUwell . — 

5. Tho whistlcwing, or goldonovo duck, G. 
Dnmhull, 18SS. [Maryland.] 

wbifflery (liwif'ler-i), ». The cliaracteristics or 
habits of a whifller; trifling; levity. 

Life Is nofrivollly\ orlivpotlictical cofinctry or whiff try. 

Carlyle, In Fronde, Life In London, ill. 

wliiffletree (hwif'l-tre), h. [< whifflCj turn, + 
tree. Cf. whipplctrcc, swinglctrcc.] Same as 
sicinglctrcc. 

wbift (hwift), J(. [Vur. of A whiff or 

waft; a breath; a snatch. [l<are.] 

A sweep of lutestrings, laughs, and ir/j»yfj»of song. 

Broirniny, Fm Lli)po Lippi. 

whigi (liwig), n. 1. Sour wlioy. Jirocl'ctt. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

with green cheese, clouted cream, with flauusand cus- 
tanl stor'd, 

Whiy, cyder, and with whey, I domineer a lord. 

Drayton, .Muses* Jllyslum, vi. 
Drlnkc IFAi'; and sowre Mllke, whllcst I rlnce iny Tliroat 
With Burdeaux and ('airnrle. 

Ilcytrooil, r.iigllsh Traveller (ed. Pearson), 1. 2. 

2, Buttermilk. llaUiweU. [Prov. Eng.] 

“Wllig^ (hwig), r.; j)ret. and pp. tehigged, ppr, 
whigging. [Cf. Sc. whigglc, var. of wiggle: see 
wiggle.'^ I. intrans. To move at an easy and 
steady ]»ace; jog. [Scotch.] 

The Solemn Ix.*ague and Covenant 
Came whiayiny up the hills, man. 

/ioH/** of' A'iY/iVcmnAi> (Child's Ballads, VII. 155). 
To whig awa’ Wp, to drive briskly on w itli. Jamieson. 

I n'lncmtierhc.arlnga lllgliland fanner In Eskdalc, niter 
giving iiiinntc directions to those who drove the hearse 
of his wife how they were to cross some boggy land, con- 
clude, "Xow, lads, trAi^ <nrn' tW her." 

Scott. (Jamieson.) 

n. trans. To urge forward, us a horse. 
[Scotch.] 

wbig^ (hwig), a. and a. [Formerly also whiqg ; 
]irob. phorl iox whigg<inwrc,e\.\.'] I. 7i. 1. One 
of tho ndhereiil.s ol the Pre.sbytennn cause in 
Scotland about the middle of the seventeenth 
century: a name given in derision. 

When in the teeth they dar'd our lIVii/iA 
.\n' covenant true Idiies, man. 

Burns, Battle of SherlfT-MuJr. 

I doubt rn hae to tak the hillB wF the wild whiys, ns 
(hey ca' them, and . . . 1)C allot down liken mnwkln at 
some dyke side. 4S’cof<, Old Mortality, vil. 

2. [or/jb] A member of one of tho two great po- 
litical parties of Groat Britain, tho other being 
the Tories (later the Conscrvative.s). The Whigs 
were the siicccssora of the llonndhcads of the Civil War 
and the Countrj* party of the Kcstomtlon. The name was 
given to them about IGIUns a reproach b)- their opponents, 
the Court party, thiongh a desire to confound them with 
(he rebel Whigs of .Scotland (ace whiy\ 1). "I'lic Mliigs 
favored tlic llevolutionof IGSS-P, and governed Great Brit- 
ain for a long period In the elghtcentli century. In gen- 
cml, they may b** called tlic party of ]»rogre8s; one of 
their principal acblcvcments was the passage of the Be- 
form Bill in 1S3'2. About the eame time the name Whiy 
liegaii to he replaced by Liberal, though still retained 
to denote the more conservative inemburs of the Liberal 
party. Sec JAberal, Tory. 

Tho south-w est counties of Scotland have seldom com 
enough to serve them round the year: And . . . those in 
the west come in the summer to buy at Leith the stores 
that come from the north : And fi-om a word, Whiggani, 
used In driving their horses, alltlmt drove were called the 
Whiggamors, and shorter the WJiIgs. Xow In that year. 


■wliiggery 

after the news came down of Duke Hamilton’s defeat, the 
Ministers animated their people to rise, and inarch to Ed- 
inburgh. And they came up marching on the head of their 
parishes, with an unheard-of fury, praying and preaching 
all the way as they came. The Marquis of Argile and his 
party came and headed them, they being about G,000. This 
was called the Whiggamor’s inroad. And ever after that 
all that opposed the Court came in contempt to be called 
Whiggs. And from Scotland the word was brought into 
England, where it is now one of our unhappy terms of dis- 
tinction. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, I. 58. 

I hate a Tl'Ai£f so much that I’ll throw my Husband out 
of his Election, or throw myself out of the World ! a Par- 
cel of canting Hogues; they have always Moderation in 
their ^fouths — rank Resistance in their Hearts — and 
liato Obedience even, to their law'ful Wives. 

Mrs. Centlivre, Gotham Election, i. 1. 

The prejudice of the Torj’ is for establishment; the 
prejudice of theTT/u’// is for innovation. A Tory does not 
wish to give more real power to Government,but that Gov- 
ernment should have more reverence. Then they differ as 
to the Church. The Tory is not for giving more legal power 
to the Clergy, but w’islies they should have a considerable 
Influence, founded on the opinion of mankind; the 
Is for limiting and w’atching them with a narrow jealousy. 

Johnson, in BosivelJ, an. 1781. 
3. {_cap.'] In Amcr. hist.: (a) A member of the 
patriotic party during tbo revolutionary pei'iod. 

The Hessians and other foreigners, looking upon that 
ns the right of war, plunder wherever they go, from both 
Whigs and Tories, without distinction. 

Jlobert Monis, Dec. 21, 1770, quoted in Lecky’s Eng. in 
(ISth Cent., xiv. 

(h) One of a political party in tho United States 
which gi’cw up, in opposition to the Democrat- 
ic party, out of the National Republican party. 
It was first called the Whig party in 1834. Its original 
principles were extension of nationalizing tendencies, and 
suiiport of the United States Bank, of a protective tariff, 
and of a system of internal improvements at national ex- 
nense. It won the presidential elections of 1^0 and 1848, 
l)Ut soon after divided upon the slavery question. It lost 
Its last national election in 18.52, and soon after many of 
Its members became temporarily members of tlic Ameri- 
can and Constitutional Union parties, but eventually most 
of its northern members became Republicans, most of 
its southern members I)emocrats.“Consclence-\^ig, In 
U. S. hist., In tho last days of the Whig party, one of those 
nortlicrn M’higs who were Indisposed to regard the com- 
promise of 1850 as a final settlement of the slavcrj* ques- 
tion : BO called from tliclr conscientious objections to such 
compromlseswlthslavcr)’.— Cotton-Whig, in 17,5'. hist., 
in the la«t days of tho Whig party, one of those northern 
Whigs who were disposed to regard the compromise of 
ISr.O ns a final settlement of tlio slavcrj’ question : so 
called from their supposed partiality to the cotton In- 
terest. 

II, ft. Rclnfing to or composed of 'VMiigs, ill 
nny use of that word; wlnggisb: ns, U’hig mea- 
sures; a Jr/D'r/ ministry. 

The hone that America would supply the main mato- 
ilals for tlie8npprcs«ion of the rcvoltlthc American Revo- 
lullonl proved wholly chimerical. Oiie of the first nets of 
the IFA?'; ])nrty In cverj* colony was to disarm Tories. 

Lechj, Eng. in IBth Cent., xiv. 

The Whiy party was always onposod to slavery. But 
there was a broad and well-unuerstood distinction be- 
tween Wldg opponents of Rlaverj’ and the fanatical Abo- 
litionists. T. IF. Barnes, Thurlow Weed, p. 300. 

wbig^ (fiwig), V. A variant of ir/r/2. [North. 
Eng. and Seotcli.] 

A cook whose recipes were liopclessly old-fashloncd, and 
who Imd an exasncratlng belief In the sufllciency of but- 
tered whiys and homo-made marmalade for all require- 
ments. Mrs. Humphry Ward, F,obcrt Elsmerc, ii. 

whiggamore (hwig'n-mor), n. [Also whiggamor, 
whigamorc; accoriUiig to Burnet, derived from 
whiggani, as used by the men orig. called whig- 
gnnwres (def. 1) in driring tlieir horses; whig- 
gam is a dubious word, appnr. connected with 
whig’^y jog: see whig'it. In tho glossary to the 
"Waverlcy novels whigamorc is defined “ a great 
whig,” nppar. implying a derivation < whig'^ + 
Gael, vioi’y great; whereas the oridenco indi- 
cates that whig’'^ is an abbr. of whiggamorc. No 
Gaol, form that could bo tho base of whiggamorc 
appears; but it may bo a pon’crted form from 
ail original not now obrioiis.] 1. A person 
who came from the west and southwest of 
Scotland to Leith to buy coni. See tho quota- 
tion from Bishop Burnet, under 2. — 2. 

One of tho people of the west of Scotland wlio 
marched to Edinburgh in 1648, their expedition 
being called the whiggamorcs' inroad (see tho 
(juotation referred to in def. 1). Hence — 3. 
A Scotch Presbyterian ; one of the party op- 
posed to the court; a wliig. 

There (at Botliwcll Brigg] was he ami that sourtcAija- 
?»orf they ca’il Burley. Scott, Old ilort.nlity, xxxvil. 

■whiggarchy (hwig'iiv-ki), n. [< irJtifjS + Gi'. 
upxeiy, rule.] Govemiiiciit by Whigs. [Eare.] 

Tliey will not rccopnlso nny other government In Gre.tt 
Britain hut tchi<jgarchu only, 

Sicift, App. to Conduct of the Allies. 

■whiggery (liwig'(tr-i), II. [< irin'jrS + -ffi/.] Tho 
principles or pmctices o£ IVliigs: first applied 
to the Scottish Presbyterian doctrine, and gen- 
erally nsed ns a term ot contempt. 



whiggery , 

ni hae nae whiggery in the barony of Tillietudlem — the 
next thing wad be to set up a conventicle in my very with- 
drawing room. Scott, Old aiortality, vii. 

Our friend was a hearty toper in the days of his Whigga'y, 
but no sooner turned one of the tautest of Tories than he 
took t«) the teapot. It seems a thing against nature. 

lioctes Ambrosianie, ISept., 1832. 

whiggification (hwig"i-fi-ka'shon), n. [< wM^'i 
+ -i-Jicatioii.l A tnakiiig or 'becoming wliiggisli. 
[Humorous.] 

■\Ve were all along against the ^vhi^gijication of the Tory 
S;. ''em. Xoctes Amhrosianfe, Sept., 1632. 

■triiiggish (lityig'isb.), o. [< «'7 ii( 73 + Of 

f.r jicrtaiiiing to tvliigs, in any application of 
the- immc; partaking of the principles of tvliigs. 

T ■ liio slntiir- and grief of ever}’ ichiggifth, loyal, and true 
rr<i’t-'tant lu.irt. Sici/t, Polite Conversation, Int. 

■V7higgish.ly (hwig'ish-li), atlv. Izi a wliiggisli 

iJianiK'f. 

I.i ;ne ‘'hi inclined, [Thomas Cox] was deprived 

<jf lh.it i in « icU, 1GS3. Wood, Fasti Oxnn., II. 54. 

whig^shness (bvng'isli-nes),??. The charnctor 
oi wliiggisli ; 'wliiggerv. 

Mr. M’alpole has himself that trait of Whiggifihnfn 
uhich peculiarly fits him to paint the portrait of the chief 
of the Whiirs. The Acadany, >’ov. 10, 1SS9, p. 311. 

■vrhiggism (htvig'izm),!;, [< ichig^ + -/swi.] Tbe 
prineijilcs of tlie Tvhigs ; -w^liiggery. 

As if M'higgigm were an admirable cordial in the mass, 
though the several ingredients are rank poisons. 

Dryden, Vind. of Duke of Guise. 

whigling (Invi^'liiig), ». [< H'hig^ + 

A in any sense: used in contempt. Spec- 
tiitor. (Imp. Diet.) 

whigmaleerie.whigmeleerie Onvig-ma-, hwig- 
luj^-lG'ri), )L [wfUso tchigmaicenj ; origin ob- 
scure; appar. a fantastic name.] Any fan- 
tastical ornament; a trinket; a Imiekkuack; 
aK'o, a ^vhim or crotchet. Also used attrihii- 
tively. [Scotch.] 

Some fewer whigmaUcrics in your noddle. 

Durnif, Prigs of Ayr. 
.^h ! it '? a brave kirk — nano o' ycrc xehxgmctlccrieg and 
cuilicMurlicp and open-steek hems about it — a' solid, 
wetl-Jnlnted mason-wark, Scott, Hob Hoy, xlx. 

I met ane very’ honest, fair-spoken, wccl-put-on gentle- 
man, . . , that «as ill the xihxgmuUcry man's (silver- 
smith’s) hack «hop. Scott, Fortunes of NIgcl, Hi. 

Wtligsllip (liwig'ihip), n. [< xchiij'i + •ship.'\ 
Wliigi'ism. [Ifare.] 

Ivoplc of yniir ca.-t Iti politics arc fomlof vilibliig our 
coiinlrj. Is this jour irAi'ysfo'pf 
Lnntt'T, Iincg. Coiiv., Johnson and John IIoiuo (Tooke), I. 

■while’ nitTil), n. [< ^[E. tthiU, trliil, wlii/k, tjritc, 
inif. hu-ih', < AS. hiril, a time, = OS. In'ilo = 
Ol’ries. /unVo, in7<’ = D. wijl = LG. iri7c = OnG. 
fila, MHG. idle, G. tccilc, time, period or point 
of time, hour, = Icol. Iivila, place of reft, bed, 
= Sw. hfilii = Dan. hvilc, rest, = Goth. Iiicciln, 
a time, season; perhaps akin toOBuig.po-e/(i7/, 
rest, L. ijiiicf!, rest: seo t/it/cf.] 1. A time; a 
space of time ; especially, a short space of time 
during tvhicli sompthiiig happens or is to hap- 
pen or he done. 

ilany a tyme he layd hym downe, 

And shot another xchylc. 

hytfU (Jcftc oj Robyn Ilodc (Child's Hallada, V. OS). 
Yc^, pjgnior, thou art even he we speak of nil this while. 

Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, 11. 1, 
In the primeval age a dateless while 
'Jhe vacant .Shepherd wander'd with Ills flock. 

Coleridge, Heliglous Jlnslngs. 

2. Time upon anything; expenditure of 
tinu', and fn-ncf* of pains or labor; trouble: as, 
to do it is not worth one’s while. 

A citrl: hndde Utberly bUet (evilly spent) his whyle, 
Jhjt if Ii- K'Jiiilc a carpenter bicyle. 

. Chaucer, Jllllcr’s Tale, 1. 113. 
If .Tehnisle doth thee payne, 

Qnyte lijm his xchxle thiisugaync. 

Rom. of the Rote, I. 4392, 
Woe the while 

Tliat brought such wandeicr to our isle ! 

Scott, L, of the U, il. l.'V. 
What Cambridge saw not strikes ns yet 
As scarcely worth one's u'hilc to sec. 

Loxecll, To IIolnic.s. 

AJas the while. Seo Every once In a while. 
.See er<T//i.— In the mean while. See vxean'^, 3.— The 
while, the Whllest, during the time something else Is 
going on; in the mean time: from this expression the 
conjunctive use Is derived. 

Do the body speke so 
Hight as hit woned was to do. 

The xchyles that it was on Ij've? 

C/iUuc<?r^Death of Blanche, I. 161, 
The xchilct, with hollow throates, 

The Choristers the Joyous Antheme sing. 

Spenter, Eplthalamlon, 1. 220. 
If you'll sit down, • 

I’ll bear your logs the while. 

, 5/<aA:., Tempest, III. 1. 2 i. 
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Worth while, worth the time which it requires ; worth 
the time and pains; worth the trouble and expense. See 
def. 2, above. 

What fate has disposed of the papers, 'tis not xvorth 
while to tell. Loeke. 

How! don't you think it worth while to agree in the 
lie? Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 

while^ (Jiwil), co»j. and adv, [< ME, ivhile, 
whil, tvliyXj hxoilCj etc. (= MHG. wile, G. wcil, be- 
eauso); abbr. of tbe orig. pbi’aso the while that, 
< AS. thd hwilc the (MHG. die wile, G. die wcil), 
‘tho while that/ where /nnVeis acc. of /iin7, while, 
time (other constructions also bcin" used; cf. 
D. icrwiji, G. derweil, while, orig. genitive) : see 
while, ?!.] I. conj. 1. During or in the time 
that; as long as. 

ir/u7 I have tyme and space, . . . 

Me tbynketh it ncordaunt to rcsoun 
To telle yow. Chaucer, Gen. I’rol. to C. T., 1. 35. 
While that the .armed hand doth fight abroad, 

The advised head defends itself at liomc. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 178. 
While you were catering for MIrabell I have been 
Eroakcr for you. Congreve, Way of the \\’orld, v. 1. 

While stands the Coliseum, Home sliall st.ind. 

llyron, Childc Harold, iv. 145. 

2. At the same time that: often used adversa- 
tively. 

He wonder'd that yonrlordslHp 
Would suffer him to spend his youth at home, 

While other men, of slender reputation, 

Put forth their sons to seek preferment out. 

Shak., 'I'. G. ofV., i. 3. 6. 
While wc condemn the politics, we cannot but respect 
the principles, of the man. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 25. 

3. Till; until. [Now prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

We will keep ourself 

Till supper-time alone; while then, God be with you I 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 1. 44. 
A younger brotlicr, but in some disgrace 
Now with my friends ; and want some little means 
To keep me upriglit, xchilc things be icconcllcd. 

D. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 2. 
At Maltby there lived, some years ago, a retired drug- 
gist. The boys’ Sund.iy-school was confided to his man- 
agement, and lie had a way of appealing to them when 
tliey were disonlcrly which Is still ciuotcd by those who 
often heard It: “ Now, boys, I can’t do nothing while you 
arc quiet.” J. Earle. 

=SjTl. 2. While, Though. While implies less of contrast In 
the parallel tlian though, sometimes, indeed, implying no 
contrast at all. Thus wc I admire his bravery’, 

I esteem his modemlion;” but ** though I admire his 
courage, I detest his cruelty.” 

ILf adv. At times; sometimes; now and 
then: used in coiTclation as while . . , while. 
Compare whilcf:, adv. 

Codes wrakc ciimetb on this worcld to wrekende on 
sunfulle men here giiltcs, . . . blnimcth hem hwilc oref 
(cattle), . . . hirile licre hole (hcall]i), <t htrile liero ogen 
(own) lif. Itel. I. I’JS. 

while- (hwil), r. ; prot. ami pp. whiled, p))!’. 
whiUuff. [<ME.*7Mci7cH,iu comp.t7<«;/7c« = OHG. 
wilOn, MIiG.iPt7c«, sojourn, stay, rest,G. wciloi, 
linger, loiter, stay, = Icel. hvila = Sw. hvila = 
Dan. hvile, rest, =Gotli. hwcUan, pause a while, 
cease; from tho noun, in tho orig. sense as in 
Goth, hweila, pause, rest: see whilc^,'} I, Ivans. 
1. To cause to pass; spend; consume; kill: 
said of time: tisually followed by away. 

Kor do I beg this slender Inch, to while 

Ihc time away. Quarlet, Kmblcms, ill. 13. 

And nil t)ie day 

The weaver piles his shuttle, niid whiles away 
Tho peaceful hours wltli songs of battles p.’ist. 

R. II. Stoddard, History’. 

2t. To occupy the time of ; busy; detain. 

.Still lakes, tliicke woods, and varictieof Contlnent-ob- 
scruatlons Imuc tlius long whiled vs. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 705. 

II. intrans. To pass; elapse, as time. [Rare.] 
They . . . must necessarily fiy to new acquisitions of 
beauty to pass nwny tlic irlnling moments and Intcn’als 
of life; for with them every Iiour Is heavy tlint is not 
joyful, Steele, Spectator, No. 622. 

whileast, conj. [< lahilrl -I- nsl.] While. 

But Bum cannot Ids grief asswnge, whilcat Ids dnyes cn- 
durclli. 

To see the Clinnges of this Ago, which day and time pro- 
curetb. 

Xichnl Ilurn, in H^xbiirglic Ballads (cd. Ebswortli), VI. COS. 

wliilemealf, «(/». [ME. whilmcln; < whUc^ 
-meal as in jnecemcal, MoumbncaJ, etc.] By 
turns; by courses; at a lime. 

He (Solomon) sente hem Into the wodc, ten tlmusand 
bl cchu monetli whilmele, so that two nioncthis ic/tiVoirfp 
thel weren In lier lionsls. Wyclif, 3 KI. (1 Kl.j v. 11 . 

■whilendf, n. Passing; transient; transitory. 
Compare while", v, i. 

For tliat huntende lust [there la] ciitleloB pine [pain]. 

Hall Meidenhad (C. B. T. S.), p. 26. 
This world faretli hunlyndc, 
liwennc on cumeth other goth. 

Old Eng, Misc. (cd. Morris), p. 01. 


whilom 

whilenesst, n. [HE. whilcncss; < wliile"^ -b -tress.] 
Time as vicissitilde ; transitoriness; change. 
[Bare.] 

Anentis whom is not ouerchaunginge, nether schadew- 
ing of xchileness, or tyme [tr. L. vicissitudinis obumbratio]. 

Wyclif, Jas. i. 17. 

Thurgh cure might & oure monhod maintene to gedur ! 
What xvhylcnes, or wanspede, wryxles [overpowers] our 
mynde? Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9327. 
^hileret (bwil-ar'), adv. [Eai’ly mod. E. also 
whilcare, whylcare; < ME. xvhile er, whill ere; 
< wliile^ + crcl.] A little while ago; hitherto; 
some time ago; erewbile. 

ere thu had I shuld reche the thy sheld. 

And now me think thu hast nede of on, 
ffor neytlier spore no sheld that thu may weld. 

Gcncrxjdes (C. E. T. S.), 1. 2361. 
Whose learned Muse thou cherisht most whilere. 

L. Rrxjskett (Avhev’s Eng. Garner, 1. 278). 

whiles .(hwilz), conj. and adv. [< ME. whiles, 
whylcs, qwyUes, etc., adverbial gen. of Jnvil (r^. 
gen. 7Ht)z7c), while: see tt;7n7ci. Ct whilst.'] Lf 
couj. "While; during tho time that; as long as; 
at the same time that. 

Withowttene changynge in chace, thies ware the cheefe 
armes 

Of Arthure the avenaunt, qwhylles he in erthe lengede. 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3652. 
Whiles they are weake, betimes with them contend. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iv. 34. 
Agree with thine adversary’ quickly, whiles thou art in 
the way with him. Mat. v, 25. 

IL adv. At times. [Scotch.] 

I tuk his body on my back, 

And xchiles I gaed, and whiles I satt. 

The Lament of the Border irWouJ (Child’s Ballads, III. 87). 

Mony a time I hae helped Jenny Dennison out o’ the 
winnock, forbye creeping in whiles mysell. 

Scott, Old Mortality, xxv. 

whilesast, conj. [< whiles -f osl.] Same as 
whilcas. [Rare.] 

Whose noble nets renowned were 
irAi’fm* lie livfed every'whero. 

Ford, Fame's Memorial, Epitaphs. 

whilk’, 11 . Another form of whcllfi, properly 
well;, will’. 

whilk” (hwilk), pron. and a. An obsolete or 
Scotch form of whiciO-. 

“Wlmt, whilk wny Is ho gecn?" he gap to crio. 

Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 16S. 

whilk^ (hwilk), n. Tho scoter, OHdcmia nigra. 
Montagu. See cut under scoter. [Local, Brit.] 
whilly (h'vril'i), v. t. ; pret. and pp. whiUiccl, ppr. 
whillging. [A dial. [ 0 ^, perhaps a mixtiu-e of 
in7cl with wheedle.} To cajole by wheedling; 
whilly-wha. [Scotch.] 

These baptized idols of theirs brought pike-staves a?id 
sandalled shoon trom all the four winds, and u'hillicd the 
old women out of their corn and their candle-ends. 

Scott, Abbot, xvi. 

whilly-wha, whilly- whaw (htvil'i-hwa), ti. 
[Appar. a more extension of whillg.} I. intrans. 
To USD cajolery or make wheedling speeches. 
[Scotch.] 

What, man I tho life of a King, and many thousands be- 
Bides, is not to bo weighed with the chance of two young 
things ichilly'Whauring in ilk other’s ears for a minute. 

Scott, Quentin Durward, xxxl. 

II. trails. To cajole; wheedle; delude with 
specious pretenses. [Scotch.] 

Wyllo Slactricklt tlio writer . . . canna xchilli-wha me 
ns he 's duno moiiy a ano. Scott, Old Mortality, xl. 

whilly-wha, whilly-whaw (hwiri-hwu), v. 
and «. [< xvhilly-wha, t'^] I. A wheedling 

speech ; cajolery. . 

I wish yc binna beginning to learn tho way of blawing 
In a woman’s lug, wi' a’ your whillxj-ivha’s ! 

Scott, Old ilortality, v. 
IL a. Cajoling; wheedling; smooth-tongued. 
[Scotch.] 

Because he’s a whillxj-whaw body, and has a plausible 
tongue of his own, . . . they have made him Provost ! 

Scott, Hcdgauntlet, xii. 

whilom piwriom), adv. and covj. [Early mod. E. 
also whilomc, whylomc; < ME. whilom, whilomc, 
whylom, whihtm, whilcm, hwilcm, whilen, hwilcn, 
wiicn,< AS. hwilum, at times, sometimes (hwi- 
him . . . hwilitm, now . . . then), dat. or instr. 
pi. of hwil, time, point of time.] 1. adv. 1. At 
times; by times. 

Untenderly fro tho toppe that tiltine to-gederz; 
Whilomc Arthure over, and other while undyre. 

Morle Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1145. 

2. Once; formerly; once upon a time. 

Whtjlom, as oldc stories tcllen us, 

Tiler was a duk that hfghte Theseus. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1. 
Here Is Trnpezoiide also, xi'hilome bearing the proude 
name of an Empire, Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 320. 

For so Apollo, with nnweeting hand, 

IIViiYmn did slay Ills dearly loved mate, 

Milton, Dcatli of a Fair Infant. 



whilom 

• TTAiVomc thou earnest ^7itli the morninfr mist. 

Tennyson, ilemorj’. 

Sometimes used adjectlvely. 

The fickle micen caused her whilom favorite to bo be- 
headed. ir. S. Grcgy, Irish Hist, for Eng. llcadeis, p. OO. 

Il.t conj. 'While. 

At l-ast he cals to ininde a man of fashion, 

'\Vitli u'hniu his father held inucli conversation 
Whilome lie livde. 

Times' ]riiis(tc (E. E. T. S.), p. 121!“ 

whilst (liwUst), couj. and ode. [Formerly also 
wliUcst, < whiles + excroseciit after ns in 
amidst, amongst, hetwixt, etc,] Same as whilc^, 
or tchiics, in all its senses. 

I could soon . . . reckon up such a rabble of filiooters, 
that be named here ami there in poets, ns uuuld hold us 
talking whilst to-iuorron*. 

Toxophihis (ed. ISfil), p. 7-1. 
'J’o him one of the other twins uas hound, 
liVnVsf 1 had been like heedful of the other. 

Shnk., C. of E., i. 1. 83. 
Whilcst the Grape lastcth thej' drlnkc u Ine. 

Capt. John True Travels, I. SI. 

IVc find ourselves unable to avoid joining In the inerrl* 
inentof our Xiicnds, whilst unaware of its cause. 

//. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 115. 
Thewhilstt. (o) Wliilc. 

If he steal augbt the whflst Ibis ]»]aj* Js playing. 

ShaL, Jlnmlel, lU. 2. 03. 

(&) In the menu time. 

I’ll call .Sir Toby the whilst. 

Shal\, T. X., !v. 2. 1. 
And watebM, the whilst, with visage* pile 
And thtobbing heart, the struggling sail. 

Scott, L. ol L. ^r.. Vi, 21. 

whiml (Invini), r.; pret. and pii. whimmed, p])r. 
ichimmiiig. [< Icol. heima, -wander with tlio 
eyes, ns a silly jicrson docs, = Korw. heima, 
whisk or flutter about, trifle, jilny the fool; cf. 
Sw, dial, lieimmcr-haiilig, dizzy, 'swimmin;t iti 
tho head; cf. also VC. cliirimiol, ho in iiiolion, 
rhwimlo, move briskly; JlilCJ. leimmni (> O. 
ti'iaittifla). move.] l.iiitraiis. To I urn round; bo 
seized with a whim : also with an iiulcfiiiUo it. 
ily ]|c.n(l begins to trhim it Minnl. 

C.marfa*, Wny of the World, Iv. P. 
II. leans. To (urn; enuse to turn; (urn off 
or away. 

Ke comptiilned that lie lind for along season been In ns 
good a u.iy ns Iieeould almost alsli, lint lie ktieie not Iiniv 
he c.aine to be whiinmrtl oil from ft, as his eitirevioii iva«. 

Jt. irnnf, Lite of Ur. II. More, (t.nihiwi.) 
whim' (lisvim), a. [< irhimi, r. Cf. leel. eim, 
giddine.ss, folly. Cf.nlsoirAims'y.] If. Annriex- 
peeted or surprising turn; a sthrlliiigonlonme, 
development, or iiroccodiiig; a prank or froiik. 
One loM n Genlleinan 

lll<i son should be n man-killer, and liang'd for 't ; 
^V]lo, after pniv’d a great and rich rii>ficlnn, 

Ami ulth great 1‘nme Ith* IhrlverFllle 
liang'd iij) in I'ictnrc lor a grave example. 

Uhcre ^^n8 (he uf that, (juile coiitmry ! 

/Ironw, Jovial Crew, f. 

2. A sudden turn or iiicliimtioii of the mind; 
a fancy ; a caprice. 

If You have thc'c If'/iim^of Aparlmctit^ ami Gnr<lcn«, 
I’roni twice fifty Acres yoji'll iie’i-r poo lUe Knrlljlng**, 

i’n'tr, l>uwn-HaU, st. 42. 
Ichabod, on tl»c contrary-, had to uln Ills w.ny to tho 
heart of a country coquette, beset «llh n lalMrintli of 
trAmM ami cajirlce*, uldcli ucre for ever presenting new 
dllllcuUlcs and imiiedlment.s. Jrriny, Skelch-lkKik, j*. 4a«i. 

3. A simple inncliinc forrni.^ing ore from minc.s 
of moderate depth, it cnnslsls ot a vertical tli.ilt 
carrjing a drum, >^llh arms to uhlch liortcs maybe at- 


r/ 



>Vlinri, 


/T, fnme ; A, •ih ifl ; r, ct Ui? ; r/, slrutti : r. [mll-y ; y*. Iiolitln,; rope. 

t.aclied, and by which It may he turned, llie hfdslfiq:- 
rope, pa.osing over puHeyR, in wound or unwound on the 
drum, according to tlie direction of the liorfes' inollun. 
Also ichimsy, uhnn-yin, and. In I'.nglaml, pin. 

4. Ilonco, a mine; as, Tully ll'him, iu the Isle 
of I’urbcek, Kiigland.— 5. A round table that 
turns round upon a .screw, //idlhrdl. [Prov. 
^^Uft.] = Syn, 1 and 2, J^ranfe, etc, («ee /r,aV~), liiimur, 
crolelict, iiiiirl:, wlilmsy, vagary, 
whim- (hwim), a. [OriKin obscure.] The brow 
of a hill. IlaiUweil. [Prov. Kuk.] 
whim''_ (hwim), a. [Cf. whimhed, lehimmce.'] 
The widgeon or whevver, Maecea pendape. See 
telicw-dnch. Monlagti. [Prov, Eng.] 
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whimhrel (bwim'brel), Ji. lAlsowinibrcl; per- 
haps for "whimmcrcl, so called with ref. to its 
peculiar cry, < whimmer + -rf.] Tho jack-cur- 
lew or lialf-ourlew of Europe, Xmnenius phieo- 
pns, smaller than the curlew proper, X. arqiia- 
tus, and very closely related to tlio Iludsoninn 
curlew of North Amoriea, X. hudsoniens. Also 
called tang-whaup, Mag whatip, and little whaup 
(which see, under lehaup). 
whim-gin (hwim'jin), n. [< whimt -f gin't.'] 
.Same ns ir/iiHi', 3. 

whimlingf {hwim'ling), 1). [Also coiTuptly 
lehimlcn; < ir/iiHi' -1- -/iiijr'.] A person full ot 
whims. 

Go, n-hiinling, and fetch tw'o or three gratliig.loaves out 
ot the kitchen, to make gingerbread of. 'ria such an un- 
toward thtiigl Jlcttu. and FI., Coxcomb, Iv. 7. 

whimmer (hwim'tr), v. i. [\’'nr. of whimper; 
cf. G. wimmirn, moan.] Same ns whimper. 
[Sooteh.] 

whimmy (hwiin'i), a. [< irhind -1- -y'.] Pull 
ot whims; whimsical. 

7hc Rttidy of Ttnhhtiitcal literature cither Undu a man 
whimmp or tnnkca him fin. Coleridpe. 

Whimpt (hwiinp), r. i. Same ns whimper. 

iSt. I'atll said, there Bhall tic tlitractahlleR, that will 
whimp and whine. 

Latiiner.SA Sermon hef. Ildw. Vl., 1,7 IQ. 
whimper (hwim'pfT), r. [Also (Sc.) whimmer; 
= LG. wciiicicn = G. wininirni, whimper; ct. 
JIIIG. wimmer, n., whining, gciranimri; winn- 
ing; ]iorhnps ulf. comicelod 'with whinr.J I. 
intrans. 1. To cry vvitli a low, whining, brol;cn 
voice; make a low, complaining sound. 

Speak, whunp'rinn Voitngllngfl, nnd innko known 
The reavon w ny 
Ye droop and v eep. 

Herrick, To ITInineiev nll’d vrilh Morning Dew, 
The little lirook that ichitnjr.rrd by hlv pchool-hoimc. 

Irring, Sketch.llook, p. -121. 

2. To tell tales. UaViwdl. [Prov. Eng.] 

H. tran.s. To titter in a low, whining, or cry- 
ing tone. 

Toverty with ino.l who whimivr forth 
Tlieir long complaintn, Is self.himctcd woo. 

Cvirjirr, Ta.vk, Iv. t2Q. 

whimper (liwim'per), ;i. [< whimnrr, r. Ct. 
MIIG. wimmrr, wlihnper, eryiiig, wliining.] A 
low, ))e(>vi.sli, broken cry; a whine. 

The loved caresses of the maid 

The dogs vvlth cronch and ir/.im/vr paid. 

.Vr.'tf. 1. ot the I., II. 21. 
To bo on tho whimper, tube In a peevish, crying stale. 
|('ollo«t.] 

Mm. Monntahi is conslantlv on the irt,iin;ier when 
George's iiaiiie Is mentioned. Thaclrrap, Virginians, xll. 

whimperer (livvim'p(T-< r), n. [< whimjicr -I- 
-r;-*.] Olio who whimpers. 

No vttcmhiatc knlglit, uo irAiin/fc'rvr, like hl« bmthcr, 
JfjrrtJf, tr. of Ihni tjnlxtitv, I. 1. 

whimpering (hvvim'per-ing), II. [Verbal n. of 
irhimpir.r.} A low, whitiiiig cry ; n vvliimiier. 

I. fuc In puling and whiiniwriir/ A lu'tiints hert, 

Air T. Jlvrr, ^\’^*rk.^ j>. fi*’- 
Hr n'lll not 1 m* pul <»II with KoUmii irAi;/i/v*n/J,.7.i, hyj>o- 
crltlc.d C4»nfc*-«ioii-, nii-ful fact-*. 

Itr. I!. Mvre, M>8tvr> offIcpdllin.«.8(ir.4V)l,ji, f/o, (/^rfAnm.) 

■whimperingly (liwim'jpCT-iiiK-li), adr. In a 
wliiniperiiig or whining iimnnor. 

‘*T u asn*l my fault ! " he whimjti'rinnlit doclnrrd, 

St. A'lVA.s/fM, .Win, 170- 

wllimplo (hvviiii'pl), 71. and r. An citoiicous 
form of wiinplr, 

whimsoy, a. and r. See whimsg. 
Wilimscy-.shaft (hwim'zi-.shaft), n. Same ns 
whim-shii/t, 

Whim-shilft (hvvim'.shnfl), ii. In iniiiiitg, a .shaft 
at which there is a whim for hoisting the ore. 
In hbnibMv mine.* ninl hi regions u Jhtc fuel H very Fc.arcu 
(us In .Mexico) iiurtt uf tlicliointlng dune by h<>r8e-powiT 
nnd (he u»e nf ttu* vliliii: called lii iKrbjiihiM*, England, 
M here tlifn rnmlenf r.ilbitig the ore «ns fonneriy nlmoxt e-t- 
eluftiveh ll•ed,n Aor//'-r/i»mirWi«/f, cut under irAfnil. 
whimsical (hvviin'z.i-kiil),'<i. [< whiiim{g) + 
-ir -b -nf,] 1. p’lill of vvliims; frcakislij having 
odd fancies or jieenliar notions ; capricintis. 

There h another clreuinstniirc hi which 1 am particular, 
nr, an niy nelghlmru e«H me, irAir/incnf: an luy garden in- 
^lieH Into It all the blnli, , . , I do not sulfer any one to 
dtstioy their .tdifiVon, Spectahir, .N’o. 477. 

How humoiti?oiiie, liou* trhitnriral foeUT ue may ap- 
pear, there'H one fixed prlnclplettmt niti’i Hirmigh almost 
the u hide race of us. rnuAriyA, .'Esup, V, 1. 

2. Otld; fiiiitiistic. 

In one of the chambers Is n irAiwiJtic/if cliayrc, which 
folded into wi many varieties as to turn Into a bed, ii 
bolster, a table, or a couch, llcetyn. Diary, Xov. lil, 1014. 

Thu . . . gentr>* now dispersed, (he ir/unmVrrf mipfor* 
tune u hlcli hail befallen tliegcasd'armerlcof Tillletudlcin 
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funiisliing them with huge entertainment on their road 
homeward. jS’coff, Old Mortality, iii. 

s=Syn. 1. Singular, Odd, etc. (see eccentric), notional, 
croicliety. — 2, fanciful, grotesque. 
wliimsicality*(liwim-zi-kal'i-ti), n. l<iolimsi- 
cal + ^itt/.'] 1. The state or character of being 
M’himsical; ^vhilIlsicalness. 

The whimsicality of my father’s brain was so far from 
having the whole honor of this as it had of almost nil his 
otlier strange notions.' Stemc, Tristram Shandy, iii. 33. 

2. Oddity; strangeness; faiitnsticaliiess. 

It was a new position for Mr. Lyon to find his prospec- 
tive rank seemingly an obstacle to anything he desired. 
l*or a moment the xvhimsicality of it interrupted the cor- 
rent of his feeling. 

C. J). H’nrucr, Little Journey in the 'World, v. 

3. PI. whimsicalities (-tiz). That wbiob oxliib- 
its whimsical or fanciful qualities; a vvbimsieal 
tUouglit, saying, or action. 

To pass from these sparkling whimsicalities to the al- 
most Quakcr-llkc gravity, decorum, and restraint of the 
essay “On tho Life and M'ritings of Jlr. Isaac Disraeli" 
is an almost bewildering transition. 

The Academy, April 25, 1691, p. 389. 

whimsically adv. In a •whim- 

sical manner; freakishly. 

Tlierc Is not . . , n more tr/iimfl'caf/'MlIsmal figure in 
nature than a man of real modesty who n^sumeB an air 
of Impudence. ' Goldmith, The Dec, Xo. 1 . 

whimsicalness (hwim'zi-kal-nos), ;i. The state 
or character of being whimsical; whimsicality; 
freakishness; Mdiimsical disposition; odd tom- 
])or. J*ojic, Letter to ^fiss Blount, 
whimsy, whimsey (hwim'zi), n, and n. [Ap- 
juir, from an unrecorded A*erb trhitnsCf be un- 
steady, <Norw. hi'inifidf skip, whi.sk, jump from 
one tiling lo another, = few. dial, hn'msa, be 
unsteady, giddy, or dizzy, = Dan. rimsCf skip, 
jump, etc.: sco ir/n'mL] 1. a-; pk vdiii/tsics, 
ichitii.sc}/s' (-ziz). 1. A M'him; a freak; a ca- 
lirieious notion. - 

I cannot but smllcnt (his man’s preposterous tchimsics. 

Milton, An.s. to Snlmnsius, lii. 

1 court others In Verse, but I love thee in Trose; 

Anil they have my Whimnes, but tliou Jmst my Heart, 
Prior, llclter Answer to Cloc Jealous, st. 4. 
M’caring out life la hi? religious widm 
’Jill ids religious ir7d«J^e>/ wears out lilm. 

Cowjvr, Truth, 1. 00. 

2, Same a-'j II; nho, a small M^archoiifjc- 

crano for lifting good? to the upper 'stories. 
A*. //. JCni(fht,—Q, Sco tlio quotation. 

The table [of crown-plassl. as It Is now called, Is carried 
off, laid flat upon a 8Upi>ort called n irhitnrcy. 

Glass making, p. 124. 

n. a. Full of wliiins or fnucics; wliimsienl; 
clmu(coiiblc. 

Jeer on, my tehimsit lady, Shirley, Hyde I’nrk, II. 2. 
Yet reveries arc Ilcctlng things. 

That come and go on irAi»;w/ wings. 

J‘\ Locker, Arcadia. 

whimsy), whimsoy) (liwim'zi), r. t. [< whim- 
sg, ».] To tUl with vvliiiiisics. 

Juweis, and plate, nml fooleries molest me; 

To Jmvu a man’s brains trAi’om’rtf wllli Ids wealth ! 

I'teteher, Kulc a MTfe, IL 2. 
whimsy-hoard) (iiwim'zi-bortl), v. Aboard or 
tray on wiiicii ditforcut oiqecls were carried 
iilioiil for sale. 

1 am sometimes a small rct.alucrton billiard-table, nnd 
romellnies, uhen the nmsleror It Is sick, earn a penny 
by a TrArin#i/-f/oflrif. Turn Urown, M’orks, II. 17. {Danes.) 
Tliun pippins did In uhcul-baiTows abound. 

And oranges In whimsey-Of^nls went round ; 

Hess Hoy first found It truiiblcsomc to bawl, 

Ami therefore plac’d her cherries on a stall. 

II’, Jxing, Art of Cookeo’» L 342. 
whimwham (hwim'liwntn), ». [A varied rc- 
duidicfitioii of tr/u’mJ. Ci, Jlhnflaw.'} A play- 
thing; u toy; n freak or wliim;’ an odd device. 

Xay, not that w.iy; 

Thcyll pull you all to ideces for iour ir/ti’m-irfinTii*. 

Your garter?, and j-nur gloves, 

Pietchcr anil Shirley, Xiglit-tValker, i. 5. 

Your studied irAim-ir/ifinut, and your fine set faces — 

What have tliese got ye? pi-oiul nml harsh opinions. 

/•Ycfcftcr, M’lltlpoose Chase, ill. 1. 

whin' (Iivvin), II. [Earlyinod.E. irhgnnc ; <ME. 
whgitiic, qngn, ^orsc, furze, < VV. chirgn, weeds, a 
weed; cf. Bret. weed.] 1. A plant 

of (lio Rcmis VIrx, the furze or fjor.se. eliiclly U. 
JCnritp.rn.’i and V. nanus. Sne/nrer, 1, and cut 
iiudor VIcx. 

With tlioraes. brcrcs, niitl nionl n qinrn. 

I'lrrtfn nruf Gairain, 1, 159. (Skeat.) 

H7)y;mrtforhefho — brulcrc. J*ahgrave, p. 2SS. 

Hlnckford ! on whose unenUured breast. 

Among tbu broom, nml (horn, and whin, 

A truant-boy, I sought the nest. 

Seoft, Mnrndon, Iv. 24. * 

2. Snmonsrr.s7-//«n'otr,l.~Cainmock-'wlilii. Same 
as cununocA't,— Cat-Whin, the dogrose (iiorn cnui'na), the 
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burnet-rose (li. spinosissima), and rarely some other plants. 
Britten and Holland. [Prov. Eng.] — Heather-Whin. 
Same as nieor-M’/mi.— Lady-Whin, a Scotch name of the 
land-whin. — Land-Whin, the rest-liarrow, Onojifs arven- 
fit: so named as infesting the cultivated Held, as distin- 
guished from the furze growing only along the margin. 
Britten and Holland. (Prov. Eng.]— Mnnr- w hin , a spe- 
cies of broom, Genitta Anglica, growing on bleak heaths 
and mosses : from its shaip spines commonly called needle- 
furze or ‘U-hitu Compare petty «7a’n.— Petty w hin , a 
name originally invented by Turner for the rest-harrow, 
Ononis arernsU, but later applied in books to the raoor- 
« hiij. Prittr, Pop. Names of Britisli Plants. 

■vrhin- (hwin), n. [Short for whinstonc.'] A 
naino piven in the north of England and in 
'\Vale‘^ to various rocks, chiefly to basalt, but 
also to any unusually hard quartzoso sand- 
stour-. The latter is sometimes called white or 
firinj )rhin. !ho }>;isalt hUic whin. See whin-sill. 
■vyhin”’ (h'\\iuk n. An erroneous form of 
l>. J'. II. KniijJit. 

wbin^ (liwiu), n. Same as wheen'^. [Scotch.] 
’wlun-as (hwiiraks), JL An instrument used 
for extirpating whin from land. 
wMnbeiTy (Invin'ber^i), ?/. ; pi. whinherries 
(-ir.). An erroneous form of winherrif. 

Here a heap of moss-clad boulder, there a patch of 
iclniiltrry shrub covered with purple fruit. 

The Portfolio, 1800, p. 19S. 
wliin-bruiser (hwin'bru'zer), 11 . A machine 
for cutting and bruising furze or whins forfod- 
df*r for cattle. Sinnnonds. 
'wliill-buslichat(hwin'busli^ohat), n. The whin- 
chat. SidCfjillivraif. 

yyliiiichacker, whinclieck (hwin ' ehak^ er, 
-chek), II. Same as whinchat. Also whin- 
Hnrhnrct. [l^rov, Eng.] 

Tyhinchat (hwin'chat), n. [< wilin'^ 4* chat-.'} 
All oscine passerine bird of the genus 
cold, i\ ruhetra, closely related to the stone- 
chat, and loss nearly to the wlicatour. Com- 
pare cuts under stoncchat and whcaicar. Tills is 
one of thcbushchats, spcciflcd as the whin-bushchat. It is 
also called yrasfehnt and furzcchat, and shares the name 
f^ont-ehat « ith Its congener P. ntbicola. It is a common 
liriti»h bird, >>liose lange includes nearly the whole of 
Europe, much of Afric.a, and a little of western Asia, The 
■whinoluit is Tp* inches long and 0} In e.vtcnt; the upper 




^^'hincllnt {Pratineola rubetra'i. 


parts arc variegated with blackish-brown sliaft-spots and 
yellowish-brown edging.s of the feathers, lightest on the 
rump; tliu under p.irts arc uniform rich rufous; a long 
superciliary strlipc, a streak below tlic eye and blacklsli 
aurlculars, a patch on the wing, and the concc.alcd bases of 
the tail-feathers arc Mhiteor whitish; the eyes arc brown, 
and the bill and feet black. The whinchat haunts lowland 
p-ishircs as well ns upland wastes, nests on the ground, 
and l:i\s four to si.x grcciilsh-bluc eggs, with faint red- 
di'di.!»rc»wri sp'its usually zoned about the larger end; It 
Is an evpjrt ilj catcher, and also feeds largely on the de- 
structive \v ir«'-wonn. Ouring ilay and June the mnlo has 
amelotllotis song. Tlie wlilncliat lias an Oriental repre- 
sentative, P. nuirTorixyncha of India, and scv^’ral other 
Epe<'ie3 an* d''«orIln’d. 

The bird i® coininnnlv seen in the large gorsc-coverts, 
from vhich it receives its name of Whin- or Purze-cAnf. 

//. Seebohm, Hist. Erlt. Birds, I. 312. 

wl]incow(1iwiii'kou), ?i. A bush of furze. Bal- 
liwcU. [l^rov. Eiig.] 

whindle (hwin'tll), v. i . ; prot. and pp. whindlcd, 
])pr. whindliufj. [Also whinncl; froq. of iP7/t«c.] 
To whimper or whine. Phillips, 170G. [Prov. 
Eng. and U. S.] 

A -irhindliny dastard. B. Jonton, Epiemne, Iv, 2. 

To trAiu/ifp* or whinncl, ‘to erj’ peevishly, to whimper' 
(used of a child), Is ver>' common In East Tennessee. 
Wright has u'Uindle, vhinyel, and u'hinncl, all meaning to 
ichinr ; BO llalliwell vhinnri. 

Tram. Amcr. Philol. Aes., XVIT. 45. 

whine (hwin), r. ; pret. and pp. whined, ppr. 
whining. [< ME. whinen, hwinen, < AS. hwlnan, 
whine, = Icel, hvina, whizz, whir, = Sw. hviiia, 
whistle, = Dan. hvine, whistle, whine ; cf. Icel. 
Ireina, wail, Goth. Icwainon, mourn, Skt. V 7:van, 
buzz.] I. intrnns. 1. To utter a plaintive pro- 
tracted sound expressive of dLstress or com- 
plaint; moan as a dog, or in a childish fashion. 
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I ivhyne, as a chylde dotlie, or a dogge. . , . Whync you 
nowe, do you holde your peace, or I shall make you. 

Palsgrave, p. 781. 

1st ivitch, Tlirice the brinded cat hath mew’d. ' 

2d witch. Thrice, and once the hedge-pig whined. 

Shak., Alacbeth, iv. 1. 2. 

2. To complain in a puerile, feeble, or undig- 
nified wa}*^; bemoan one’s self weakly. 

For, had yon kneel’d, and whin'd, and shew'd a base 

And low dejected mind, I had despis’d you. 

Fletcher, Spanisli Curate, v. 1. 

Thou look’st that I should whine and beg compassion. 

F<yrd, Broken lleait, iv. 4. 

I am not for whining at the depravity of the times. 

Goldsmith, English Clergy. 

He never whines, although he is not more deficient in 
sensibility than many authors wlio do little else. 

Whipple, Ess. and Ilev., I. 29. 

II. trans. To utter in a plaintive, querulous, 
drawling manner: usuall 3 'witb out. 

Fool as I was, to sigh, and weep, and whine 
Out long complaints, and pine myself away. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 224. 

A parson shall whine out God bless me, and give me not 
a farthing. Farquhnr, Love and a Bottle, i. 1. 

whine (liwin), «. [< whine, r.] 1. A drawling, 
])laintivc utterance or tone, ns the wlnnnj' of a 
dog; also, the nasal puerile tone of mean com- 
plaint; moan or affected complaint. 

I’hilip bent down his bead o\ er the dog, and ns it jumped 
on him, n Uh little bleats, and whines, and Innocent ca- 
lesses, he broke out into a sob. Thackeray, Philip. 

Tlie bees keep their tiresome whine round the resinous 
firs on the hill. Brorening, Up at a Villa. 

2. Ill hunting, the noiso made by an otter at 
rutting-time. Balliwcll (under hunting). 
whiner (hwi'ner), n. [< whine + -cri.] One 
wiio or an animal that wliinos. 

One pitiful whiner, Melpomene. 

Gaytan, FcstivousXotcson Don Quixote, p. 242. (Latham.) 

The grumblers arc of two sorts — the healthful-toned 
and tlie whiners. C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 141. 

whinge (Invinj), v. ; prot. and pp. whingeit, 
ppr. tchiiiging. [Sc. also whcciigc, formerly 
qiihijngc, Wiiiiio ; of. OIIG. winsdii, 5IHG. wiiiscii, 
inourii, G. triH.sr/H, rvliine, rvliiinpcr; witli orig. 
vorlj-forinntivc -s, from tho root of rofi/iiff.] To 
whine. 

If ony whipplsh, ic/tuiwt' sot 
To bbnio noor Xlnttlicw dnre. 

Bum., Jlpit.'xpli on Copt. Matthew Ilcndcrson. 

whinger (htring'tT), «. [Also whiugar; prob. 
a ]vervcrsion of hingcr for hanger (of. hing for 
hang). Cf. tchinijard.'] A diric or long kiiifo. 

lind txigics blown, 

Or sicn of war been seen, . . . 

JlViuipers, now In fricndsliip bare, 

The soeial meal to part and slmre. 

Had found a bloody sbcaUi. 

Scoff, 1. of I.. M., V. 7. 

whin-gray (hwin'gra), n. Tho common linnet, 
or whin-liitnot. [North of Ireland.] 
whinidstt, a. A corrupt form found only in 
tho folio editions of Shnkspero’s “Troilus and 
Crossida,” ii. 1. 15. Sec ftnciecd. 
whiningly (Invi'uing-li), atJe. In a whining 
manner. 

whin-linnet (hwin'lin'ct), n. Tho common 
linnet, Linola cannahina. Seo cut under linnet, 
[Stirling, Scotland.] 

whin-lintie (hwin'lin'ti), ». Same ns whinchat. 

C, Swain,.on, [Abordeon, Scotland.] 
whinner (hwin'Or), r, and n. A variant of whin- 
ny-. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 
whinnock (hwin'ok), «. [Perhaps < whine -h 
dim. -ocl: (?); or < while*, wheen, a small quantity 
or number.] 1. Tho least pig iu a litter; tho 
runt. Ilaitiwcll. — 2. A luilk-pnil. llalliwell. 
[Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
whinnyl (hwin'i),rf. [< w'/iml -t- -ifl.] Abound- 
ing in whins or whin-bushes. 

Tlie Ox-moor . . . was a fine, large, tr/dHn.v.nndrnincd, 
unIini>roved common. Sterne, 'Tristram Sliandy, Iv. 31. 

whinny- (bwin'i). a. [< whin^ 4- -yl.] Abound- 
ing in or resembling wbiiistoiio. 
whinny*^ (hwin'i), r. 1.; pret. and pp. whinnied, 
ppr. whiuntfing. [A dim. or froq, of whine. Tlio 
word hinnif, i L. hinnirc, ueigli, is different; 
both are felt to bo imitative.] To utter tho 
cry of a horse; neigh. 

Sir Blclmrd’s colts came nnd staring round 

the Intruders. Kingsley, Westward llo, v. 

whinny*^ (hwin'i), pi. irhinnics (-iz). [< 

whinny^, r.'] The act of whiniij’iiig; a neigh. 

With colt-like whinny and with hogglsli whine 
They burst my prayer. Tennyson, St, Simeon Stylites. 

whinock, «. as whinnock. 

whin-rock (hwin'rok), n. Same as whhi^. 
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^ I might ns weel ha’e tried a quarry 
O’ hard whin rock. 

Burns, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

whin-sill (hwin'sil), n. The basaltic rock 
which, in the form of intrusive sheets, is inter- 
calated in the Carboniferous limestone series 
in tbe north of England: so called by the min- 
ers of that region. liVn'n, whimtone, whin-sill, and 
loadstone are all names used somewhat indiscriminately 
by writers on tlie geology of Derbyshire, Northumberland, 
Diirliam, and Yoikshire: loadstone, however, belongs ra- 
ther to Derbyshire, and whin-sill to the other counties 
mentioned. 

whinstone (hwin'ston), n. [Also Sc. quhin- 
stanc; said to be a corruption of *whern-stonc, 
a dial. var. of quern-stone, in sense of ^ stone 
suitable for making querns’: see quern, quern- 
stone.'] Same as whin^. 

As for gratitude, you will as soon get milk from a whin- 
stonc. B. L. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrae, p. 27. 

He found . . . that the dark trap-rocks, or wJdnstones 
of Scotland, were likewise of igneous origin. 

Geilcie, Geol. Sketches, xii. 

The following names have been applied to the Toad- 
stones in Derbyshire : amygdaloid, black clay, basalts, 
boulder stones, brown stone, cat dirt, channel, cliirt, cloy, 
dunstone, ferrilite, fiery dragon, freestone, jewstone, rag- 
stone, trap, tuftstone, whinstonc, secondary traps, and 
others. B. Hunt, British Mining, p. 243. 

whintaint (hwin'tan), n. An obsolete fonn of 
quintain. 

whinyardf (hwin'ytird), n. [Also whiniard, 
whinneord, also wl'nngard; prob. a variant, 
simulaiing yard^, of whinger, q. v.] A sword 
or hanger. 

Ills pistol next he cock’d anew. 

And out his nut-brown whinyard drew. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. iii. 480. 

And how will you encounter St. George on Horseback, 
in his Cuirassiers Arms, his Sword, and his Whin-yard? 

F. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies *of Erasmus, II. 6. 

whip (hwip), V . ; pi’et. and pp. whipped, whipt, 
ppr. whipping. [< ME. whippen, whyppen, not 
found in AS. (tho alleged AS. *hwcop, a whip, 
'hwcopian, whip, seourge, in Sonaner, being un- 
anthenticated) ; proh. a variant of wippen, < 
MD. wippen, shake, wag, D. wippen, skip, hasten, 
also give tho strappado (cf. wip, a swipe, tho 
strappado), = MLG. wippen, hQ.wqipicn, wupi- 
pen, move np and down (> G. wippen, move up 
and down, 'bnlanco, see-saw, rook, draw np on a 
gibbet and drop suddenly, givo tho strappado), 
= Sw. vippa, wag, jork, givo tho strappado, = 
Dan. fippe, see-saw, rock, bob; a secondary 
verb, connected with OHG. wipph, MHG. wipf, 
swinging, quick motion, and MHG. G. weifen, 
cause to swing, move, wind, or turn; causative 
of MHG. wifen, swing; akin to L. viiirarc, 7’i- 
brato, Skt. V tremble: seo vibrate. The' 
Gael, cnip, a whip, and the W. chwip, a quick 
turn, ehwipio, inovo briskly or nimbly, are prob. 
< E. : see quip. In dofs. 7, etc., tho vorh is from 
tho noun. I'^or tho eliange from wij) (ME. wip- 
pen) to whip, cf. whap, wap^.] J. inirans. 1. 
To move suddenly and nimbly; start (in, out, 
away, etc.) with sudden quickness: as, to whip 
roimd the corner and disappear. 

Whip to our tents, as rocs run o’er land. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 309. 

You two Bhall bo tho chorus bcliinrt the arras, and whip 
out between the acts ami speak. B.Jonson, Epicocne,iv. 2. 

I . . . saw her hold up her fan to a hackney-coach at a 
distance, who immediately came up to her, and she whip- 
jnng Into it with great nimbleness, pulled tlie door with 
a bowing mien. • Steele, Spectator, No. 503. 

In my wakeful mood I was a good deal annoyed by a 
little rabbit tlmt keptipfti;^«n <7 in at our dilapidated door 
and nibbling at our bread and hard-tack. 

J. Burroughs, The Ccntiirj’, XXXVI. 614. 

She . . . whipped behind one of the large pillars, gave 
her dress a little shake at the sides and behind, ran her 
hands over her hair, and appeared before the caller cool, 
calm, and collected. The Century, XXXVIII. 770. 

2. In angling, to cast tlie lino or the fly by 
means of the rod ■with a motion like that of us- 
ing a whip; make a cast. 

There is no better sport than whipping for Bleaks in a 
boat in a summers evening, with a liazle top about five or 
six foot long, and a lino twice the length of tlic Bod. 

7. IFahon, Complete Angler (cd. 1053), p. 205. 

II. trans. 1. To move, tlirow, put, pull, car- 
ry, or tho like, with a sucldon, quick motion; 
snatch: usually followed by some preposition 
or adverb, as away, from, in, into, off, on, out, iqi, 
ote.: as, to whijt out a sword or a'revolver. 

Ju'hipt mo behind the arras. Shak., Aluch Ado, i. 3. 03. 

In camo Clause, 

'Tho cild lame beggar, and whipt up Master Goswin 

Under his ami, away with him. 

Fletcher, Beggars' Bush, v. 1. 

She then q/Thcr domino, and threw It over Mrs. 

Atkinson. Jrielding, Amelia, x. 3. 
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2. To overlay, as a cord, rope, etc., with a cord, 
twine, or thread going round and round it; in- 
wrap; seize; serve "with twine, thread, or the 
like wound closely and tightly round and round : 
generally with about, around, over, etc. 

Whipped over either with gold thread, silver, or silk. 

Stuhbes. {Imp, i)iet.) 
Tlie same striiiges, beeing b}- the Archers themselves 
with fine tlireed well u'hipt, did also verie seldom brenke. 
Sir J. Smyth, Discourses on Weapons, etc , quoted in 
[Ellis’s Lit, Letters, ji. W.* 
Its string is firmly whipped about with small gut. 

Moxon, .Mcclianical Exercises. 

3. To lay regularly on ; serve in regular cir- 
cles round and round. 

Whip your silk twice or thrice about tlio root-end of the 
feather, hook, and towght. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, II. 245. 

4. To sew ■nith nn over and over stiteli, as two 
pieces of cloth wliose edges are laid or stitched 
together; overcast: as, towlii/jaseain. — 5. To 
gather hy a kind of comhinntion running and 
overhand stitch: ns, to whip a riilHo. 

In half-«’Ai;jt muslin needles useless lie, 

And shuttle-cocks across the counter fly. 

Gay, Trivia, 11. 339. 

6. Naut.y to hoist or purchase hy means of a 
roi)G passed through a single pullo}’. — 7. To 
strike with a whip or lash, or with anytliing 
tougliandflexihlo; lash; use a whip npo‘n: ns, 
to whip a horse. 

At night, the lights put out ajid company removed, they 
whipped tlicmsclvcs In their Chappell on Mount Calvary. 

Sandyf, lYavnllcs, j>. 132. 
It blew so violently before they recovered the IIou«ic 
that the Boughs of the 'I'rees whipt them sufllciontlv be- 
fore they got thither; and it mined as hard ns before. 

Dampicr, Voyages, II. Hi. 09. 

8. To punish with a whip, scourge, hirch, or tlio 
like; llog: as, to whip a vagrant; to whip a per- 
verse hoy. 

Foughl body of Jovol 111 have the slave one of 
tlieso days. Ii,Jomon, I’oetnster, Iv. 1. 

A countrj* schollcr In England should be whipp'd for 
speaking the like. Corr/af, Crudities, I. 2i). 

I was never carted but In linrvc.st ; never whipt but at 
school. DckX'cr and llVl/'fer, Northward Ho, I. 3. 

9. To outdo; overconio; heat: ns, to tr/<n) crea- 
tion. [Colloq.] 

A man without a particle of Creek xchipj^'d (to speak 
Kcnluckiccq whole cro\sd8 of sleeping drones who liad 
more than they could turn to any good account, 

De Quincey, Herodotus. 

10. To drive with lashes. 

Consldcmtion, like nn angel, came. 

And whipp'd the olfendlng Adam out of him. 

Shak., Hell. V., |. 1. 29. 

Tliis said, tlie scourge his fonvard horses dmve 
Through ev'iy order; and, ulth him, all whipp'd their 
chariots on. 

All (hre.it'nlngly, out-thund'rlng shouts ns e.arth were 
overtlirown. Chapman, Iliad, xv. 310. 

11. To lash, ill a figurative sen.so; treat with 
cutting severity, as with sarcasm or abuse. 

wilt thou whip thine own fnult.s In other men? 

Shak.,!:. of A., v. 1. 40. 

I look’d and read, and saw how nnel> Wit 

Had whipp'd itself; and then grew frleiuh with it. 

J. y/rnumonf, IVyche, il. C2, 

12. To cau.se to spin or rotate hy lashing with 
a whip or scourge-stick: .said of a top. 

Since I plucked geese, played truant and whipixd top. 

Shak., 51. W. of W ., V. 1. 27. 
He was whipt like a toji. Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 4. 

13. To tlira*:!!; heat out, as gi-ain hy striking; 
as, to whip wheat. Imp. Diet . — 14. To heal 
into a froth, as eggs, cream, etc., with a whi.sk, 
fork, spoon, or other implement. 

To make Clouted cream and whipt Sillabubs? 

Shadurll, 'J'hc Scowrera. 

15, To fish upon with afivorotlicrhnit; draw 
a fiy or other bait along tlio surface of: ns, to 
whip a stream. 

lie shot with the pistol, lie fenced, he xrhipped the 
trout-stream, . . . but somebow evcrj’thing went aml«s 
with him. Lever, D.aveiiport Dunn, xxlll. 

16. To bring or keep together as a party whip 
docs : as, to whip a party into line. See 

71 ., 3 ( 2 .). 

I/)rd Essex was there, . . . 7r/n;>pjn7 up for a dinner- 
party, cursing and swearing at all his friends for being out 
of town. Macaulay, In Trevelyan, I. v. 

The only bond of cohesion Is the cancus, which occa- 
sionally whipi a parly togelljcr for cooperative nellon 
ag.dnst the time for casting Its vote upon some critical 
question. IJ'. llVf^on, Cong. (Jov., 11. 

To whip In, to keep from scattering, as hounds In a hunt ; 
lienee.to bring or keep (the members of a partv) together, as 
in a legislative usseinlily.— To Whip off, to drive (hounds) 
oil a scent. 
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The difficult nature of the covert, and the fact that they 
were running in view, prevented hounds being whipped off 
at the outset. The Field, April 4, 1885. {Encyc. Diet.) 
To whip the cat. («) Topractise the most pinching par- 
simony. Forby. [I’rov. Eng.] (&) To go from house to 
house to work, as a tailor or other workman. Compare 
whip‘Cat. (Scotch .md prov. Eng. and U. S.) 

5Ir. Hart , . . made shoes, a trade he prosecuted in an 
itinerating manner from liouso to house, whippiny the eat, 
as it was tenned. S. Judd, 51argaret, i. 3. 

(ct)Togettipsj% Ilalliwell.^To Whip the devil aroimd 
the stump. Sec devil. 

whip (hwip)^ ?f. [< ME. whippe, quippe = MD. 
wippoy A 5vhip, D. wipy a swipo, strappado, mo- 
ment: soo whipy V.] 1 . An instrument for flagel- 
lation, whether in drhnng animals or in pun- 
ishing human beings; a scourge, in its typical 
fonn it is composed of a lash of some kind fastened upon 
a handle more or less rigid ; the common form of horse- 
whip has little or no lash, being a long, tapering, niul verj’ 
jillant switch-like rod of wood, whalebone, or otlier ma- 
terial, usually wound or braided ox'cr with thread. 

And alle the folk of the Contrcc rj'den comonnly with 
outen Spores : but the! beren allc weys n lytllle WhipjM: In 
hire Uondcs, for to clmccn with hire Hors. 

MandctiHc, Travels, p. 219. 

The dwarf . . . 

Struck at him with his whip, and cut his clieck. 

Tennyson, Oeraliit. 

2. One 5vho handles a whip, ns in driving a 
conch or carriage; a driver: as, an c.\pert 
whip. 

Wlial the devil do you do with a wig, Thomas?— none 
of the London whips of any degree of ton wear wigs now. 

Sheridan, The Ilivnls, 1. 1. 

Tliat Is tlie fainoiie coaching baronet, than whom no 
belter whip has ever been seen upon tlio road. 

ir. Jlesnnt, Fifty 5’cars Ago, p. 50. 

3. A whippcr-ili. Spcciflcally— (n> In hmiliny, the 
pcrs(»n w!»o manages the hounds. 

After these the body of the pack— the parson of the 
parish, anil a tmnl-rldlng cornet at liome on leave; then 
the huntsman, the llrst ir/u;>, nearly a nuornm of magls- 
tmte.s etc. Whyte Melville, White Hose, II. xv. 

(5) In English parltamentarj' usage, n member who per- 
forms certain non-offlclal but ImfKirt.int duties In looking 
after the Intcrcsta of his party, especially the fecurlng of 
the attendance of ns many membem ns possible at Impor- 
tant divisions: as. the Llbenil whip; the Conservative 
whiji. Sec the quotation. 

The tr/u7»> duties are (l)to Inform cverv' member be- 
longing to llio party when nn important division may be 
exi>ccte<l, and. If lie sees the member In or about the 
House, to keep him there until the division Is c.^IUmI ; (2) 
to direct the members of Ids own party how to vote; (3) 
to obtain nairs forthem If tliey cannot be present to vole ; 
(4) to “tell," I. e., count the members In every j>nrty di- 
vision; (5) to "keep touch” of opinion within the party, 
mid convey to the le:ider n faithful lmpre««lon of that 
opinion, from which the latter can Judge how far lie imy 
count on the snpi>ort of his whole p.arty in any course he 
pttipoH'.s to take. 

J. Dryee, American Cominojiwe.alth, 1. 1I>9. 

4. A call iimdoui»on thoinonihor.<« of n party to 

ho in tlioir jdneos at a certain time: a*;, both 
]»arties have issued n rigorous whif) in view of 
tlio o.xpectcd division. H'^ng.] — 5. A eontri- 
vance lor hoisting, consisting of a rope ami pul- 
ley and usually a snatch-hloek, ami worked hy 
oiio or more horses which in lioisting walkaway 
from thothinghoi‘?ted. In nuiiingu*Juallycallcd 
whip’(m(Udcrni, Sec cut under 6. 

Olio of the rmlii or arms of a windmill, to which 
the sails are attached; also, the length of the 
arm reckoned from the shaft. 

The ann, or whip, of one of the r.ills. 

Uankine, .Steam Engine, § 155. 

7. Ill aiitiliiiff, ttiolcnilorof nil aiiglor’.scn'it with 
its flics ntlaclied. The ny nt the eml Is llic ilroc-ny, 
talMly, or stretcher; thow nhoware the droii-llle**, drop- 
pvn», or bnhhers. 5toro fully called a irhip ofjUes. 

8. A vibrating K])ring used ns an electric cir- 
cuit-closer for testing cniincitv. Thcpprlng I«i per- 
manently connected to one jdate of tlio comleii^ier or ca- 
ble, and vlbnitc^ between two stiidp, contact w ith one of 
which closes a hatter)' circuit, and with the other n gal- 
snnometcr circuit. The condenser Is thus In rapid suc- 
cession charged from tlie battery ami discharged through 
the galvanometer- The iiidicatloiie of the latter are thus 
[uopoitional to the rate of vihratloii and the capacity of 
the condenser. 

9. A slender rod or flexible polo used instead 
of stakes to mark the hounds of oy.ster-hed.s. — 

10. The eommon black swift, Ci/psclus apub'. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 11. A lu'cparaliou of cream, 
eggs, etc., beaten to a froth. 

There were ** whips" and "lloating-lslands” and Jellies 
to compound- The Centunj, XXX5'1I. 811. 

Crack-the-Wlllp. SamcMsnapdhearhip. — Slx-Btringcd 
Whip, or tuo whip with six strings, the six Articles. 
See artiV/c.— Snap-the-Whip, a game playeil In running 
or skating. A niimherof persons join hands and move 
rapidly forward in line; tliose at one end stop suddenly 
and swing tlie rest shai ply nrouml ; the contest Is to see 
whether any of the outer p-art of the lino can tlius he 
thrown dow n or made to break tlieir hold. Also called 
crack’the-whip.— To drink or lick on (upon) the whipt, 
to have a taste of the whip; get n thrashing. 
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In fayth and for youre long taryng 
Ye slial lik on the whyp. 

Tovmcley Mysteries, p. 30. ' 
Comes naked neede? and chance to do amisse? 

He shal be sure, to drinke vpon the whippe. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber, p. 68). 
Whip and spur, making use of both whip and spur in 
riding; lienee, with the utmost haste. 

Came whip and spur, and dash’d tbrougli thick and thin. 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 107. 
whip (hwip), adv. [An elliptical use of whip, 
V, Cf. LG. tvips! quickly, = Sw. Dan. vips! 
pop! quick!] Witliasudden change; atonce; 
quick. 

You are no sooner chose in but whip ! you arc as proud 
as the devil. Mrs. Centlivrc, Gotham Election, i. 4. 

5Yhen I came, whip was the key turned upon tlie girls. 
Jtiehardson, Clarissa Ilarlowe, Vin. 207. (Davies.) 

whip-and-derry (liwip'and-der'i), n. The sim- 
plest form of machinery, witli the exception of 
tho windlass, for hoisting, it consists of a rope 
passing over a pulley, and Is worked by a horse or horses. 
It is rarely used in mining, except in ver)’ shallow mines. 
Sometimes called simply whip, and sometimes whivseV' 
derry. 

Whipcant (hwip'kan), n, [< whij), v., + obj. 
Cffh-.] A hard drinker. 

He would prove an especial good fellow’, and singular 
whiji-can. Urquhart, tr. of Kabelais, I. 8. (Davies.) 

whipcat (hwip'kat), and a. [< whipy v., + 
obj. crtf.] I. p. A tailor or other workman 
wlio “whips tho cat.” See to whip the cat (h), 
under U'hip. [Colloq.] 

A tailor who “whipped the cat” (or went out to work 
nt his customers' houses) would occupy a day, at easy 
labour, at a cost of Is. Cd, (or less) In money, and the 
whijwat's meals . . . Included. 

Mayhew, Loudon Labour and London Voor, II. 414. 

Il.f a. Dninkon. 

With whip-cat bowling they kept amyrr>’ carousing. 

StanihuTst, /Eneld, HI. 
whip-cord (hwip'kOrd), n. 1. Astrong twisted 
hempen cord, so called because lashes or snap- 
pers of whips are made from it. 

Let’s step into this shop, and buy a pennyworth of 
whi}>-cord ... to spin my top. 

Kinysley, Westward IIo, HI. 

2. A cord or string of catgut. 

In order loproducc a cord — known nsif/iipeord — from 
these Intestines they are sewn together by mcni« cf the 
Illamlre before mcntloneil, the Joints being cut aslant to 
jnake them smoother and stixmger. 

Sjxons' Fnexte. Mamt/., I. COO. 

3. A seaweed, Chorda fdum, having a very 
long, slender, whip-liko frond. See Chorda, 2. 
—Whip-cord couching, ombrolUcrj’ In which a heavy 
widl»-cord is laid uton the material and is covered by tlie 
silk couching, which Is afterward sewed closely down 
njvon the background on each side of the whip-cord, so as 
to leave a decided ridge.— Whlp-cord WlUow. . Sec 
wUloir. 

whip-cordy (Iiwip'lcor'di), a. [< wJiip-conl 
+ - 1 / 1 .] Like wliip-cord; siiiow; musculnr. 
[Kmc.] 

niu blsliop for Tlxetcr wn?] wonderfully lialo nnd tr/n’n. 
cordi;. Jtji. U'llbcr/urce, in Life, II. liSd iL'iwjc. Viet.) 

whip-crane (liwip'krfm), u. A simple and 
rai>id-workiiig form of crane, used in unload- 
ing vc.sscls. /i. JI. Knight. 
whip-crop (Invip'krop), n. -4. name given to 
tlio wliitobcam (/’i/ri(s Jn'n), to the wayfnring- 
treo (ribiintnui Ztiiilona), nnd to tlic guelder- 
rose (r. 0/ndiw), from tho use of their stems 
for wliip-stocks. Ih ittcn ami IJnJland. fProv. 
Kng.] 

whip-fish (liwip'fish), 71. A chretodont fish, 
Jhniofhns mavrolcgtidolns, having one of the 
spines of tho dorsal fin produced into a long 
filament like a ■whip-lash, 
whip-gin (hvip'jin), ti. A simple taekle-ldoek 
with a hoisting-rope running over it: same ns 
gin-hlncl:. 

■whip-CTaft (hwip'gratt), v. t. To graft by cut- 
ting the scion nnd stock in a sloping direction, 
so ns to fit each other, nnd by inserting a 
tongue on tho scion into a slit in’ tlie stock, 
whip-grass (hwip'gi’as), n. An American spe- 
cies of nut-grass, ticicria triglaincnita. 
whip-hand (hwip'Iiand), 1. The hand tliat 
holds tho wiiip in riding or driving — that is. 
the right Iiand. 

5fr. Tullivcr was a pcrcnintorj’ man, and, as he said, 
would never let anybody get liolcl of Ids whiji-hnud. 

George Eliot, Mill on the lloss, I. 5. 

2. An advantage, or advantageous position. 

The archangel . . . has the xvhip-hand of her. Dnjden. 
Xow, what Ray you, Mr. Flamefirc? I shall have tho 
xvhiphand of you presently. Vanbrugh, .Esop, v. 1. 

whiphandle (Invip'Iian'dl), 11 . 1. Tlie handle 
of a whip. Sec tvhip-hnml,2, and compare whip- 
roK. — 2]. See the quotation. 
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whip-snake 


These little ends of men and dandipratsfwliom in Scot- 
land they cs\\ whiphandles [manches d’estrules], amt knots 
• of a tar- barrel) are commonly very testy and choleric. 

Urgiihart, tr. of Kabelais, ii, 27. 

To have or to keep the whiphandle, to have the ad- 
vant.age. 

Why, what matter? They know that we shall keep the 
ichtp-handlc. The Century, XXXVIII. 032. 

whip-hanger (hwip'hang'er), n. A device for 
!i')Uling ciu•riage-^yhips iu a harness-room; a 
vbip-rack. 

v.’hip-hem (hwip'hcm), ii. A hem formed hv 
viupping an edge, as of a ruiilo, etc. See wliiji, 
r. f., 4. 

Hits o! rufflinv peepln" oat from the folils, witli their 
In almost invisible irhip-hnn.*. 

JIrp. U’hit/icy, Leslie Goldthwaite, i, 
whipjack (hwip'juk), 7t. A vapihond wlio begs 
for as u ihstrcssecl seamnn: 1k‘uco a gen- 
eral t4*nn of rc-j>roacli or contempt. 

Amen- icKivJiJcl-. and that is, In the commonwealth of 
rogues, a t- th it can talk of sea-tight, . . . yot indoed 
all his F> ni '<• is by land, and that is to rob a fair, or some 
such venturous exploit. 

J/id(f/efon and /icWrr, rkunrliig Girl, v. 1. 
Albeit one Rfiner (a hare rrhipnc Joeke) for lucre of 
money tnke rjvuj him to ho thy father, and than to mnry 
thy mother, jet thou wnst persone .Ravage's bastarde. 

[',p. /’(uirf (ilaitland on Iteformation, p 74). {Dorks.) 

wllip-kingt (hwip'king), n. [< i\, + obj. 

/.TJi/;!.] A ruler of kings; n king-maker. 

lUchanl Xtrlll, that (as some tcanned him), 

. . . gtdng about ... to turn ami translate scepters at 
his pleusur»-. Holland^ tr. of C.amden, p. fiTl. (Darks.) 

whip-lash Onvip'I:i<.h), V. The lash, or pliant 
part, of a whip. 

If I liad not put that suapper on the cud of my trhip- 
lat.h, I miirht haw got oil witliout tlie ill-temper v hich 
mx nntlthe*is ]iro\ oked 

0. \r. flUmrs, The Atlantic, lAVI. Gd7. 

whip-maker ()i\vip'mri''ker), ». One vho imikes 

whiji-'. 

whip-mastert (livip'iniis'ter). ». A dogger. 

Woe to our b.iek. sides! he’s a greater irAi/i-mdjsfrrthan 
lUtsiy hlm<elf. DotUy, tr.of Collwiulcs of Lrasinus, p. 

whip-net (hwip'net). ». Asimplo form of net- 
work fabric jiroilm'od in a loom l>yn systematic 
of tlm warps. L\ II, Kuiijht. 
whippel-treef, u. [.ME., also trUippU-. ichipil-, 
wlitppuh. ri/pi>!if-, U'l/piil-irr, prop, "tvippcl-irc, 
< *tcipp''^ r= •ir/pf/ (in iripcUhojii), also 

triph II (iripif'ii-hfnu), ir/pcLrn {ircjKlrii4ioni), 
dim. (»r irrpf, nl«o icfju n^flnrn. ir/pd/tm^ 
kiji'lnni, tlic cornel-tmo; coiinoeted witli MD. 
irrp' '»/!, v.'aviT. MD. ^^LG. tcippvn, waver: see 
Tlie conud-treo. 

.Mapul, lliDriJ, beech, hascl. cw, xrhipi^lre. 

Chnuecr, Kulghl'f Talc, 1. 2000. 

whipper (liv.-ip'/T), ». [< tchip + -f-ri.] i. 
Olio xvho whips; particularly^ anoflleerwlio in- 
dict® punishinont by legal wliipping. 

Tlipy th'nfitrc icwanl the xehipp^r, ami estcemo the 
Tihiii(« lach I enuif not to them) s.acred. 

Vurchns, rilgrimiige, p. 20.'. 

2. A fiagollant. 

A hrr*o 1 of ma«l hcrctir.s which arose In tlie f'lmrch ; 
w}if»m Ihej calhd I’lagellantes, “the ulilcli 

went abffut . . . lashing themselves to hloffd 

Dp. Hall, Women’s Vail, 6 1. 
3t. Somrthlnt: that Mirpa®>e.® or bents all; a 
“ v,-ho].pcr.*' 

M.^rk well Ifiys, tliys rcljke here Is n ir/up/xr; 

My fn f ndi--^ iinfaj tied, here is a slliijier 
Of oj i' of lilt ‘-even slciien*, be sure. 

//cyKffrf, Four J’a (llotlsley's Old I'lays, f. 7u). 

4. One who rai^f's coals with n jvliip from a 
shiir*- Indfl : ‘-atne ns rnnhirhipjwr . — C. iu ffjiin- 
hiu'i, a sirnplr* kind of willow, 
whipperee Ojwip-e-re'), [A corruption of 
trhip.rfni, like for stii\g~r<uj.\ fjamc 

a*' irhip-rnij. 

whipper-iri (liwij)'6r-in'), ti.; jd. tvhippf-rs-in 
(hwii)'erz-iu')- 1. In /lunf/h//, ono M'ho keeps 
the lioiinds from wamloring, and tvhips them 
ill, if ncf'C’-'^an,’, to the lino of chase. 

Tie* inaotor of tie* hotimls and thct'7fi/>7J'Tj«-i/i wore tlie 
tradillonnl j»ltik < oats, as did a few of the otlier riders. 

T. C. Craxt/ard, Kfigll«h Life, p. 170. 
2. Ill file game of liare and hounds, one jvho 
leads the hounds, sets the pace, etc. — 3. Tloiiec, 
in British Barliamont, same as ivhip, \\ (/>). — 4. 
In rnrijif/.s-lanfi, a liorso that fini.shcs Inst, or near 
tlie la«t, in a race. Krik's (ruklc to the Turf. 
whipper-snapper (hwip'er-snap'^r), a. fl^Vob. 
a balaneefl form of ivhip-sunjipcr, ‘one who has 
notliirig to do but snap or crack the wbip.^] A 
shallow, iiiMijpificaiit person; a jvhipster: also 
used attributively. 

A parcel of xchipp^r-snapper Bparkn. 

I'leldiny, Josepli Andrews, Iv. 0. 


Much as he had ingratiated himself with his aunt, she 
had never yet invited him to stay under her roof, and hei e 
was a young whipper-snapper Vf\\o at fli*st sight was made 
welcome there. Thadceray, Vanity Fair, xxxiv. 

whippet (hM'ip'et), n. [Cf. whiffet.'] A kind 
of dog, in breed between a greyhound and a 
spaniel. HalUivcll. 

In the shapes and formes of dogges ; of al! which there 
are but two sorts that are useful! for mans profit, which 
two are the mastiff c, and the little ciitTe, whippet, orhouse- 
all the rest are for pleasure and recreation. 

John Taylor, Works. (Xarcs.) 

whippincrustf, n. A variety of wino (?). 

I'll give thee white wine, red Avine, claret avIiio, sack, 
muskndinc, malmsey, nnil xchippincrust. 

J/arlowe, Faustus, II. 3. 

whipping (hwip'ing), ». [Verbal ii. of whq), r.] 

1. A beating; flagolliition. 

Use cveiy man after his desert, and Avho should ’scape 
xvhippiny? ^lak., Hamlet, II. 2. S.'iO. 

No nuns, no monks, no fakeers, take whippings more 
kindly than some devotees of the world. 

Thackeray, Philip, iv. 

2. A defeat ; a beating: as, tho enemy got a 
^ooi\ whippiiiff. Soo ir/np, r., 9. [Collofi.] — 3. 
Xout.y a piece of tMuiio or small cord wound 
round tlie end of a ropo to keep it from unlay- 
ing. — 4. In boohhinditifj, the sewing of the raw 
edges of single loaves in sections by overcast- 
ing the thread [Eng.]: known in tho United 
States as whip^stitchinp. — 5. h\ fictcinp, snmo as 
ot'( rcustiup, 2. — 6. The act or method of cast- 
ing the th' in angling; casting. 

whipping-boy (hwin'ing-boi), ti. A boy for- 
merlv ouucatod with a prince and punished in 
his stead. /-VZ/rr, Ch. Ilist., 11. 342. 

whipping-cheert (InnpMng-cher), ». Flogging; 
chastisement. 

She shall have xchippiuy checr ciiougli, 1 Avarra.it her. 

Shnk., 2 Hen. IV,, v. 4. &. 
Vonr AvnrkcB of siipererrogation. 

Your idle crossings, or your Avearing lialre 
Next to ) our Bkln, or all your tr/ii;/pim;*r/irer. 

Thnei ]VhiftU{\:. L. T. S.), p. 13. 

whipping-hoist (liwiii'inK-lioist), ii. A steam- 
hoist working with n wliip. 

whipping-post (hwip'ing-pOst), II. Tho post to 
which arc tied persons condemned to pimish- 
ment iiy whipping; lienee, tlie piinisliment it- 
self, freriiicntly employed for certain offenses, 
and still retained in some eommnuities. 

He darts out-dare Etocka, ir/,i/>/»ui</.;«d., or cnee. 

Jtihtt Taitlor, W'orks. (.Vorrr.) 

TJif I.IAA9 of Non* F.inrlaiid nlloAvcd inastcra to correct 
their ajipronticoF, aiMl tcnclierfl their pupils, and even tlie 
public tr/ii;»pt«7-/n>i»f AA'as an Institution of New Liiglaiid 
town«5. //. /?. Stowe, OldloAvn, p, 122. 

whipping-snapping (Iiwip'ing-snnp'ing), ii. [< 
icliijipiiiij -1- xniipjiiiiij : adapted from irhijijicr- 
siiniiprr.] Tnsignilicant : diminutive. 

All porta of xrhippiiuhoxnffping Tom Thumbs. 

Thacleray, Jtoiiiidaboul rnpers, Ogres. 

whipping-top (liwiii'ing-top), n. Same ns ir/nji- 

toji. 

whippletree (liwip'l-tru), v. Same ns whiffle- 
tn c. 

whippoorwill (hwip'por-Avil'), u. [Formcrlv 
also whippowin (Qf.poor~wni); an imitative word, 
from tho sound or cry mailo by the bird, ns if 
‘whip poor Will.'] An American canrimul- 
gine Ihrd, Jutrostovius voriftrus, rclalcu to tho 
chuck-wiirs-Avidow, varolincnsif!, and rosem- 
hling the European goat flicker, cn- 

ropwus. It Ib a to lo luclioa long, and in to 18 in ex- 
tent of Aviiiga (being thus mm li PinaUcr than the cliuck- 



AvlU’B-wIdoAA'), and InckR the lateral fllanicnta of tlie rictnl 
brlatles. The coloration ia Intiinotely vni legated Avitli gniy, 
hlnck, Arhite, and taAviiy, giving a prevailing gniy or neu- 
tral tone, BomeAvIiat fronted or lio.ary in high-plumfigii! 
mnlcB, ordinarily moio brownhli; thoic are Bharji Idack 
Btrcaka on thclieadaiul back; the Avlngs and tliclr coverts 


are barred Avith rufous spots; the lateral tail-feathers are 
black, Avith a large terminal area Avliite in the male, taAvny 
in the female ; and there is a throat-bar white in the male, 
taAvny in the female. The bill is extremely small, but the 
mouth is deeply cleft, and as Avide from one corner to the 
otlier as the Avhole length of the rictus (as figured under 
tmirostral). There has been some popular confusion be- 
tween the Avliippoonvill and the night-haAvk ; tliey are not 
only distinct species, but belong to different genera, and 
their dissimilarity appears at a glance. Unlike the night- 
liawk.the Avhippoorwill is entirely nocturnal; it flies Avith 
noiseless wings, like the oavI, and is oftener heard than 
seen. The notes Avhich have given the name are trisyl- 
labic (compare poor-ivili), and rapidly reiterated, Avith a 
strong accent on the last syllable; a click of the beak 
and some low muffled sounds may also be heard Avhen the 
bird is very near. The eggs, tAvo in number, are laid on 
tlie ground, or on a fallen log or stump, Avithout any 
nest; they are creamy-Avhite, heavily clouded and marked 
Avitii brown and neutral tints, nearly equal-ended, and 
1.25 by 0.00 inch in size. Tlie young are covered Avith 
flulTy down. The AvIiippoorAvill inliabits the eastern half 
of tiio United States and British provinces; it breeds near- 
ly throughout its range, but Avinters extralimitally. A 
Avestern variety is sometimes specified as the Arizona 
whijypoorwill ; but the place of AvhippoorAvills is mostly 
taken in the Avest by tho poor-Avills, as Nuttall’s. Seveial 
otlier species of Antrostomus are found in Slexico and 
Central and South America. 

The moan of the tr7iip-poor-tri?Z from the hillside; the 
boding cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm ; the 
drearj’ hooting of the screech-owl. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 424, 

whip-postt (liwij)'p6st), i\. Same as whipping- 
pyost. 

If the stocks and whip-post cannot stay their extrava- 
gance, there remains only the jail-house. 

Dev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 18. 

whippowillt, Same as whippoorwill. 
whippy (Iiwip'i), a. and n. [Also whuppg; < 
whip + -J/l.] I. a. Active; nimble; forward; 
pert. Jamieson. 

II, n.] pi. whippics (-iz), A girl or young 
woman ; especially, a malapert young woman, 
FM:. Uamilton. [Scotch in both uses.] 
whip-ray (luvip'ra), n. [Also, corruptly, whip- 
pcrce; \ whip + ray^.] A sting-ray; any mem- 
ber of tho family Trygonidre; any ray with a 
long, slender, flexible tail like a whip-lash, as 
a member of the Myliohaiidfc. See cuts under 
sting-ray and Trygnn, 

whip-rod (hwip'rod), i\. A whipped rod ; an 
angling-rod wound with small twine from tip 
to butt, like a wliin, 

whip-roll (hwip'rol), n. Irxwcaving, a roller or 
bar over which tho vnrn passes from tho yarn- 
bonm to tho reed, the pressure of the yam on 
the whip-roll servingto control the let-oflmech- 
.nnism. JC. IF. Knight. 

whip-row (hjNip'ro), n. In agri., tho row easi- 
est lohoe; hence, the insidotrack; auyadvan- 
tnge: as, to have the whi))-row of a person (to 
have an advantage over him). [Colloq., U. S.] 
whip-saw (hwip'sa), n. A frame-saw with a 
narrow blade, used to cut curved kerfs. See 
cut under saw. 

whip-saw (hwip'sfOj t’- f* [< whijy^saWf ?i.] 1. 
To cut with a whip-saw. 

TIio great redwoods that Avero hCAvn In tho Sonoma for- 
ests Avere xvhijhsaxvcd by hand for the plank required. 

The Century, XLI. 3S7. 
2. To have or take tho advantage of (an ndver- 
paiy), whatever ho does or may ho able to do; 
particularly, in gamblers’ slang, to win at faro, 
ni one turn (two bets made by the same person, 
one of which is plaved open, the other being 
coppered); beat (a player) in two ways at once, 
whip-sawing (hwip'sa'ing), n. [A^erhal n. of 
whip-saw, r. J The acceptance of fees or bribes 
from tAvo opposing persons or parties, llag. of 
Jmcr. Jlist., XIII. 49R. [Political slang.] 
whip-scorpion (hwip'sk6r^pi-on), n. A false 
scorpion of the family Thclyph'onidtT, having a 
long, slender abdomen like the lash of a whip, 
ns Thclyphonus gigan tcus,oi tho southern United 
States: also there called gramjyus, mulc-ldllcr, 
and vinaigricr. tIic nnme Is BomctlmcB extended to 
the species of the related family Phrynidw, and thus to 
tho Avholo of the suborder Pcdipalin. See tlie tecliuical 
names, and cut under Pedipalpi. 

whipsey-derry (Invip'si-derM), n. Same ns 
whi}i-and-dcrry. 

whip-shaped (hwip'shapt), a. Shaped like the 
Insli of a Avhip. Spcclffcallj'— (n)In7>of.,notingrootsor 
bteins. (&) In zotiL, hiRli-llkc; llngellote or llngellifuiin : 
paid of various long, slender parts or processes. 

whip-snake (li-wip'snuk), n. One of various 
sorjicnts of long, slender form, likened to tluit 
of a whip-lnsli. in the United States It is applied to 
various pjieclos 4if tlie genus Maslicojihis, as M. ilagelli- 
furmk, more fully called cnnchu'hiji-snnke. a harmless sei- 
ppiit 4 or 5 feet long. 'J'lie emerald Avliip-snake is Phi- 
Indriias viridkxnnxiy, of a lovely green color, inhnliitlng 
BiazlI. St'f also Pas^rrita (witli cut). 

He A< l?he<l it had been a instead of n magpie. 

II. Kiwjslcy, Gcoffrj' Ilnmlyn, xxvil. 



whip-sooket 

whip-sooket (Iiwip'sok'^et), n. A socket at- 
tached to the dashboard of a vehicle, to receive 
the butt of the vrhip. • 

whip-staff (hvrip'staf), n. 1. Avrhiphandle. — 
2. Atzah, a bar by which the rudder is turned : 
an old name for the tiller in small vessels. Fnl- 
coiicr, 

whip-stalk (hrrip'stak), n. Same as whip-stool:. 
whipster (hwip'stdr), «. [Kwhlp -f -s/er.] 1. 
Same as whipper-snapper. 

Every puny xcMpstcr gets my sivord. 

ShaK\, Otliello, v. 2, 24-}« 
That young liquorish whipster Ileartfree. 

Vanbruph, Provoked "Wife, v. 3. 
2t. A sharper. Bailcn, 1731. 
whip-stick (liwip'stilc), n. Same as whip-stool:. 
-Whip-stick palm. Sco palmo. 
whip-stitch (hvrip'stich), v.t. 1. To sew over 
andovor: especiallyusedinbookbiuding. Com- 
pare whip, V. t., 4. — 2. In agri., to half-plow or 
rafter. Imp.Diot. [Local, Bug.] 
whip-stitch (hwip'stich), n. [< whip-stitch, u.] 
1. In agri., a sort of half-plowing, otherwise 
called raftering. [Local, Eng.] — 2. A hasty 
composition. Drgiicn. [Rare.] — 3. Aparticlo; 
the smallest piece. [Collog.] — 4. A tailor: 
used in contempt. 

whip-stitching (hwip'stich''ing),)i. Seo whip- 
ping, i. 

whip-stock (hwip'stok), 11 . The staff, rod, or 
handle to which the lash of a whip is secured. 
Also whiji-stall:, whip-sticl:. 

Out, carter; 

Jlence, dirty whijistock; hence, you foul clown. 

Be gone. T, Toinkis (?), Albuinazar, Iv. 4. 

I’hnchu?, when 

He broke his whipstock-, and c.vclnhn’(l against 
The hoisea ol the sun. 

Fletcher (find another), Two Xoblo Kinsmen, I. 2. 

whip-tail, whip-tailed (hwip'trd, -taid), a. 
Having a long, slender tail like a whip-lash: 
as, the whip-tail scorpion. Seo whip-scorjiion. 
whip-tom-kelly (hwip'tom-kel'i), ii. The 
black-whiskered vireo or grconlot of Cuh;i, 
the Bahamas, and Florida, Hreo harlalnlns: 
so called in imitation of itsnoto. Itclowlyrosem. 
hies the common red-cyed vireo of the Ualtcil Stoles, lint 
Ims hlaek mystocinl stripes. Compore cut under gnriilel. 
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Soand. ; it depends in part on the noun.] I. 
trails. 1. To swing or turn rapidly round; ro- 
tate, or cause to revolve rapidly. 

A-ho:vte cho whirllide o whcle with her wliittc hondez. 

Mortc Arthure (E, E. T. S.), 1. 3201. 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wlieel, 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., i. C. 10. 
Witli that his faulcliion lie wherled about. 

Itohin Hood and the Stranger (Cliild's Ballads, V. 41GJ. 


whirl-pillar 

whirlhlast (hwerl'hlast), n. A whirling blast 
of wind; a whirlwind. 

The whirl-hlast comes, the desert sands rise up. 

Gdleridge, Niglit-Scene. 
A wliXTUblast from behind the hill 
Bushed o'er tlie wood with startling sound. 

Wonhu'orth, Poems of Fancy, ili. 
Were this bitter whirUhlast fanged with flame, 

To me 'twere summer, we being side by side. 

Lowell, Paolo to Francesca. 


2. To east witli a twirling or twisting motion; ^ ,, . ,,,, . Lou-ct^ xaoio to hi^ccsca. 

throw with a rapid whirl. Wilirlbone (hw6rl bon), [Early mod. E. also 

And proudest Turrets to the ground hath whurld. whyrlchom, wliorlc- 


Splvesier, tr. of Du Barlas’s 'Weeks, i, 
First Sarpedon whirl'd his weighty lance. 

Pope, Iliad, xvi. 585. 
3, To carry swiftly away with or as if with a 
revolving or whcoling motion. 

Sec, sec the chariot, and those rushing wheels, 

Tlmt whirl'd the Prophet np at Chebar flood. 

J/i7to«, The Passion, 1. 37. 
The last red leaf is whirl’d away. 

Tenuygon, In Mcmorinin, xv. 
Uplifted by the bl.ast, and whirled 
Along the highway of the M’orld. 

LongfcXtoic, Golden Legend, ii. 
=Syii. 1. Totwlrl, spin, revolve, rotate. 

IL inirmiSa 1. To turn rapidly; move round 
with velocity; rovolvc or rolaie swiftly. 

I'our (n)oonsl fixed, and the flflli did whirl about 
Tlie other four. Shak-., K. John, iv. 2. 183. 

This slippery globe of life whirU of itself. 

Lowell, Parting of the Ways. 
2. To pass or movo with a rapid whirling mo- 
tion, or as if on \vlicels. 

I'll cotitc and be thy xviiggoiicr, 

And whirl along with thco about the globe. 

Shak.,, Tit. And., v. 2. 40. 
Wliat tbouglits of horror and madness whirl 
Throtigli the burning brain. 

HViihiVr, Mogg Megone, i. 

The supiily of material in the world is practically con* 
stunt; nothing dro]>s otf of It ns wo tr/nV/ through space, 
and the oj»ly thing added Is some slniy meteorite, Insig* 
nlllcant except in tlic way of a sign or wonder. 

Jour. Frauklin Jmt., C.MXX. SS. 
MnUrllng chair, an nppanitus formerly used to subdue 
iutnjctabio patients In retreats for Uio Insane. After the 
victim had been str^ipped in. the clmlr was made to re- 
rJ‘phUy.— Whirling dcrrlsh. .Sec (/rmV/j,— 
Whirling plant. Same as Megroph^plant. 


Wlup-tpp (mnp top], n. A top vhieh is spim -whirl (liwerl), ti. [< JIB. whirl (in comp.) = 

.-t wcnrl, wnrrel, a whirl, poR, n BjiinnhiK- 

ivhccl, = OnG. wirhil, wirfil, a whirlwind, MHG. 
G. wirbel, a whirl, the crown of tho bend, = Icel. 
hrirfill, a cirelo, rinR, tho crown of tlio head: 
seo whirl, r., :ind cf. whaiii, whorl.'] If. Tho 
whorl of a spindle. 

A whirle, ... a round Piece of Wood ptU on the spin- 
dle of a splnnlng-wliccl. Jiailci/, 1731 . 

Medic j on with your spyndic and your whirle. 

Udall, Bolster Itolstcr, 1. 3. 
2. A rod or liook nsed in rope-innkiiig for twist- 
ing stninds of hemp or gut, — 3. A rope-vindi. 
“4. In hot. and conch. 3ce ivhort . — 5. A rapid 
circling motion or movement, as that of a re- 
volving hotly; rapid rotation, gjTution, or cir- 
cumvolution: literally and figuratively : as, tho 
whirl of jt top or of a wlieol ; tlie ichirh of fancy. 
Thus I would prove tjio vicissitudes and xrhirl of plea- 
sures about and again. B. Joiwm, Cyntbi.Vs llevcls, Iv, 1. 

^ow ultli sprightly 

■SVhcel downward come they Into fresher skies; . . . 
Still downward wltli capacious whirl they glide. 

Keatr, Slecj) and I'octr}'. 
0. Something tlmf whirls, ormovos with a rapid 
circling motion; the circling eddy of a wliirl- 
fiool, a whii-lwind, or tho like. , 

What flaws, and whirls of weather. 

Or rather fitorms, have been aloft these three days 1 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, III. C. 
Upon the whirl, where sank tho shl]), 

The boat spun round and round. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, vll. 


by wliipping. Also trhij}j)iiu/-iop. 

We have hitherto heen speaking of tho whifhtop; for 
tlie peg-top, I believe, must be ranked among the moiioni 
Inventions, and prob.ably originated from tlic tc-totums 
and whirligigs. StritU, ajiorts and J'astlmcs, p. 402. 

whip-worm (hyip'wC'rm), u. Anematoidpnin- 
sitie worm, Trichnccphalus (lispar, or nnotlicr of 
this genus, ns T. aj]hm^ tho crocum-worm of 
shee]). Tlicy have a long, slender anterior part and a 
short, stout posterior part, like n whip-lasli Joined to a 
whip-stock. 

whir (hwfjr), v. : prot, nud pp. ichinrdf ppr, whir- 
rinff. [Also whirr, and fornierlv whur; proh. < 
Dan. hvirre, M’liirl, twirl, = Sw. dink hwirra, 
whirl; cf. G. schtrtrrcn, whir, buzz. Cf. tchirl.'] 
I. iutransj To fly, dart, rovolvo, or otlicrwise 
move quickly with a whizzing or buzzing 
sotiiul; whizz. 

When the stone sprung hack again, and smote 
Earth, like a wliirlwlnd, gatli’ring dust ultli whirring 
fiercely round, 

For fen-onr of his unspent strcngtli, in settling on the 
ground. Chapman, Jliiul, .\Iv. 313. 

The l.ark 

Whirred from among the fern bencatli our feet. 

Wonlewinih, 'The Boixlercrs, Hi. 

The blue blaze ir7a‘rml up the chimney and flashed into 
the room. s. Judd, ilnrgaret, I. 13. 

And the xvhirring sail [of the windmill] goes round. 

Tennyson, The Owl, !. 

n. irans. To hurry away with a whizzing 
sound. 

This world to mo is like a lasting storm, 

Whirring me from my friends. 


hone (= ^ID. wervclbcn)} < 'whirl 4- honc^. 
Hence, by confusion, hnribonc.] If. The bone 
of a hall-and-sooket joint, as in tho hip. 

TIio . . . whirkiones of llicir Iiips, about which their 
hucklehoncs turne. Uolland, tr. ot riinj-, xxviii. 11 . 

2. The patella; tho Itncepan or stifle-hone. 

Patella. ... la palette dn genouil. Tho vhirklone of 
the knee. Xomctwlator. (Anm.) 

whirler (hw6r']ei'), n. [< whirl -1- -o'l.] 1. One 
who or tlmt which whirls. — 2. In ropc-mannf., 
one of llio revolving hooks to which tho hemp 
is fastened in the operations of twisting it into 
rope-yarn or sm.all ropo. 

■whirl-firet (liwcrl'fir), n. Lightning. 

The smoakliie storms, the whirl.firc's crackling clash, 
And deafening Thunders. 

SglcestcT, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The l.awc. 
■whirlgig (liwC'i'l'gig), n. Same as whirligig, 4. 
■whirlicotet (Iiw£“r'ii-k6t), n. [App.ar. forwhirl- 
cotc (cf. whirligig iovwhirlgig), < whirl -h cole^.] 
A wlicol-oaiTiago. 

Of old time, Coaches were not known in this Hand, but 
Chariots or Il'/iirfirofrs, then so called, and they onely 
used for Princes or great Estates, siicli as had their foot- 
men about them. Sfotr, Survey of London (ed. 1033), p. 70. 

t^irligig (l:w6r'li-gig), «. and a. [Earlv mod. 
E. whiriggig, whgrhjgiggc; also whirlgig (in dof. 
4, witli a v:ir. whirlwig)-, < JIB. whgiicgggc; < 
whirl + gigt.] I. n. 1. Any toy or trivial object 
to wiiicii a rapid wliirling motion is imparted. 
Lspecinlly— (n) A tec-totum, or n top, 

I tr>’lIatc/nVf»/jiV?roundcnboutc. .Tepirouettc. ...I 
hotdc tlio ft peny tlmt I wyll tn*ll my whirlygfg longer 
ftbout than thou slmUc do thync. Palsgrave, p, 702. 

Ilftth the truth been hid In corners, tlmtwc nmstgropo 
for it In ft Bccl.'irj ’s budget? Or arc not such men rather 
Pick of Donut ism? Tlmt cvcr>' uovdlst withn in 

bis brain must broncli new opinions! 

Lev. T. Adams, Works, I. ISO. 
Tljcy Itbc god^l gave Things their Beginning, 

And bct tills Whirligig a Sjilnnlng. 7'n’or, The Ladle. 
(l») A toy which children spin in the hand by means of 
string, (e) A carrousel or merry-go-round, (d) A toy re- 
sumbling ft minlnluro windmill, which children cause to 
spin or whirl round by moving It through the air. 

2. Ilonce, nnytbiug thnt revolves or spins liko 
a whirligig; also, spiimiiig rotation ; revohing 
or rccuiTing course, 

Tlic whirligig of time brings In his revenges. 

Shak., T. N., V. 1, SS5. 

3. In mint, antiq., an instmment for punishing 
potty offcnilers, ns a kind of wooden cage turn- 
ing on n pivot, in which tho offender was 
whirled round Mith great velocity.— 4. In rn- 
tonu, any oiio of nuuicroiis species of water- 
hoetlos of tho family Gyrinidic, as Gyrinus na- 
tatory usnnlly seen iii large numbers on the sur- 
face of tho water, circling rapidly about, and 
(living oiilv to oscajio danger. When c.'mght, many 
exude n milky liquid Jiaving un odor of npj)lcs. Tliey 
abound in fresh-wnter ponds, pools, and ilitclics. Tho 
larvw are aquatic, and bienthe by means of ciliate 
braiichiro. The American whirligigs belongto the genera 
Giirimis, Dincutus, and Girretes. See cut under Gyn'jtidrc. 
Also whirtgig, whirling, and whirltrig^l/eclle. 

Il.f a. '\Vhirling. 

Tliriso to her bed Eliding slice quasds, with whiriggig eye- 
sight 

Up to the sky staring. Stanihurst, yEncid, iv. 

And so continuing their tr7iWrfn*7f7*denotionsAvlth con- 
tinnnll turnings. Purdias, rilgrimngc, j), 307. 


whir (hw^T), n. lAiRO whir , 
buzzing or whirring sound niado bv a quicklv 
revolving wheel, a partridge’s wings, etc. 

As my lord's hroughnni drives up, . , . the ladles, avIio 
Icnoiv tho whirr of the wheels, and may be (juarrcling In 
the drawing-room, call a truce to the fight. 


’ TeriM,., ri- 1 o, wjurl-ahout (liwt' 1 'l'n-honi'), 11 . 1 . Somctliiiig whirling-table, whirling-machine (liwer'- 
I ■ ... e 't . , n ’ rm*' "liirls witli velocity; a whiriiRig.— 2t. A li'ig-ta'hl, -ma-slicn''), n. 1. A machine eon- 

nrr; \wiiir,r.] l. ilio gi-cat fisli of tlic wimio Wml; a whiil-wlmlc. frivefl for fhopurpose of o.vhihiling tlioprinci- 
md mndn bv n fiinohlv A . _ i ..n- _r J- A- ... x. •. *. 


2t. A turn; commotion, 

They llapt the door full in my face, and gave me such a 
U'hurr here. Vanhfuyh, Journey to London, ii, ]. 

whirl (hw6r]), r. [Formerly also whcrl, whurl; 
< IiIE. whirlcn, whwirllcuy wirlcn, contr. from 
**whcrvclcn = !MD. wcrvclcn. whirl, =r G. wirhcln, 
whirl, = leek hvirjla = Sw. hvirjla = Dan. 
hvirvlc, whirl ; froq. of tho verb represented by 
AS. Invcorfariy etc., turn: seo wherve, and cf. 
warhlc'^. Tho E. verb is perhaps duo to tho 


The monstrous ir/iir7-a!>oid, 

Mlileh in tho Sea another Sea doth spout, 
Wlierc-with huge Vessels (If they Impiien nigh) 

Are over-whelin'd and sunken suddenly. 

Siitvcster, (r. of Du Bartns b Weeks, I. 5. 
Thaclaran, Philip, Iv. whirlbat (Iiwcrl'l)nt), »i. [Also, by confusion, 
hnrlbiit; < whirl -i- hn(i.] Tlio ancient ccstns, 
a l;iiul of lioxiiig-glovo used by Greek and Ro- 
man atldotcs. Sec cuts under ora/itsl, 2 


Your fihoiihlersnnist not iiiiilcieo tliochiirlislnriioorita/'j 
hill ; 

WrnstlinK Is pii»t jou, Btritc In ilartB. the loot's cdcrltv : 
Harsh nao in his ycnis fetters ^’ou, iiiitl honour sets yon 


]inl offeefs of eentripctnl or confrifiipal forces, 
wlicn bodies revolve in tlic circumferences of 
circles or on an axis. — 2. Inpollcrg, a Botters’ 
Intlio for liolding a jdnsfer mold in wliicli is 
laid a tliin mass of clay, to form a plate or other 
circular jiieco. The mohl shapes the inside of tho 
)ilocc. and n templet approached to the revoIvhiK mold 
foriiiB the outside. Bcc jiottcre' lehecl, under jjoffrrl. 

3. A horizontal arm mounted for rotation about 
a vertical axis, used iu experiments iu aerody- 
namics, ill determining the constants of ane- 
mometers, or for other pni-poses for wiiicli high 
velocities are desired under conditions thus at- 
tainable. 


hoc. Chapman, Iliad, xxlll. C3S. 

He rejected them, ns Dares did the lr/iir7trn(s of Eryx, , 

when they were thrown before him hy Entcllus. Wnirf-pillar (hwerl piriir), n. A waterspout; 

Dnjdcn, Pref. to Fables, a dust-whirl. 



whirlpit 

whirlpitt (liwferrpit), 71. \< tchirl + A 

whirlpool. 

The deepest whirUpit of the rav’nous seas. 

B. Joiison, Ever}' Man out of his Humour, ii. 2. 

This wkxrle-pU is said to have thrown up her wracks 
iieer Tauromenia. Sandtjs, Travailes, p, 192. 

whirlpool (hwferl'pol), n. [Early mod. E. whirl- 
poolc, whirlpolc; < whirl + 1. A circu- 

lar eddy or current in a river or the sea pro- 
duced by the configuration of the channel, by 
meeting currents, by winds meeting tides, etc. 
The celebrated wliirlpool of Charybdis between Sicily and 
Itaiy, and the Slaelsti om off the coast of Norway, are not 
whirlpools in the strict sense, but merely superficial com- 
motions caused by winds meeting tidal cuirents and in 
calm weather are free from danger. Instances of vorti- 
cal motion, however, do occur, as in the whirlpool of Co- 
lyiTeckan in the Hebrides, between Jura and Scarha and 
in some eddies among the Orkneys. 

Greedy Whirl-pools, ever-wheeling round, 

Suck in, at once, Oars, Sails, and Ships to ground. 

Sploester, tr. of Du Bartas's Battle of Ivry. 
2t. Some huge sea-monster of the whale kind ; 
a whirl-whale ; a whirl-about. 

The Indian Sea breedeth the most and the biggest fishes 
that are ; among which the whales and whirlpoolB, called 
balcenas, take up in length as much as four acres or arpena 
of land. Holland, tr, of Pliny, i. 235. {Trench.) 

Whirl-pufft (hwfirl'puf), n. [< ME. whirljiuf; 
<. whirl + xniff.'] A whirlwind. irijcUf. 

A whirle-pufe or ghust called Typhen. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, ii. 48. 
whirlwatert (hw6rrwa-^t6r), 7i. An old name 
for a waterspout. 

TTiere was no other water fell over the duke’s water-gate 
than what came of the breaking there of the whirlwatcr, 
or, as some call it, the water-pillar. 

Court and Times of Charles L, 1. 114, 

whirl-whalet (bwferl'hwal), «. A monster of 
the whale kind ; a wlm-1-about ; a whirlpool. 
Another, swallowed in a Whirl-Whales womb, 

Is laid a-live within a living Toomb. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Eartas's Weeks, ii,, The Lawe. 
whirlwig (hwferl'wig), ti. [A var, of tvhirlgiffj 
perhaps simulating -wig in earwig.'] Same as 
whirligig, 4. 

whirlwind (hw^rl'wind), n. [< JIE. whyrlc- 
wyndc, qwirUwin^, a whirling wind, = D. wcrucl- 
wind = G". wirhelwind 5= Icel, hvirfilvindr = Sw. 
hvirfvclvindss'Do.n, hvirvcivind, a whirlwind; as 
whirl -h wind“, 11 ,] 1. A wind moving in a cir- 
cumscribedcircularpath; a mass of air, of which 
the height is generally very groat in comparison 
with its width, rotating rapidly round a vertical 
or slightly inclined axis, this axis having at the 
same time a progressive motion over the sur- 
face of the land or sea. Wlilrlwhuls var}* greatly 
in dimensions and intensity, the term including the 
miniature eddy that circles in the dusty street, the tow- 
ering sand-pillars of the tropical deserts, tlie watei-spout 
formed over bodies of water, and the destructive tornado 
of the United States, They arise when the atmosphere is 
in a condition of instability, and are one of the processes 
by which a stable condition is regained. 

The Lord answered Job out of the ichirUcind. 

Job xxxviii, 1. 

2. Figuratively, any wild circling rush resora- 
bling a whirlwind. 

There the companions of his fall, o’envhelm'd 
With floods and xchirlicinds of tempestuous fire, 

He soon discerns, Milton, P. L., i. 77. 

What a whtrlicind is her head ! Byron. 

The deer was flying through the park, followed by the 
ichirlunnd of hounds and hunters. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxi. 
To sow the wind and reap the whirlwind. Sec 
7cind~. 

whirl-worm (hw6rl'w6rm), V. A turbcllarian ; 
any member of the Turhcllaria. 
whirly-batf (hwfer'li-bat), n. Same as whirl- 
hat. 

Very true, and he also propos'd the fighting with Whirly- 
hats too, and I don’t like that Sport. 

X. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 84. 

whirretf (hvdr'et), n. [Perhaps from whir.] 
A slap; a blow. A\soy7^Tittenwhcrret,whirrit, 
whirrieJv. 

And in a fume gave Furius 
A whirret on the eare. 

Kendall, Flowers of Epigrams (1577). {Xares.) 

1 forthwith went, he following me at my heels, and 
now and then giving me a whirret on the ear, which, tlie 
way to my chamber lying through the hall where John 
Raunce was, he, poor man, might see and be sorr}* for, as 
I doubt not that he was, but could not help me, 

T. Ellivood, Life (ed, Howells), p. 222. 
Then there's your souse, your wherrit, and your dowst, 
Tugs on the hair, your bob o’ the lips, — a whelp on ’t ! 

I ne’er could find much difference, 

Fletcher {and anotherl), Nice Valour, iii. 2. 

whirretf (hwir'et), v. t [Also wherret, etc. ; cf. 
whirret, n.] 1. To hurry; trouble; tease. Bick- 
ersiajf, Love in a Village, i. 5. — 2. To give a 
box on the ear to. Beau, and FI. 
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Whirrick (hwir'ik), n. A variant of whirret. 

Harry . . . gave master such a irWmc/c/ 

H. Brooke, Fool of Quality, I. 21. (Danes.) 

whirritf, 71 . and v. See whirret. 

whirry (hwer'i), v: [A dial, form of whir or of 
hurry.] I. intrans. To fly rapidly with noise; 
whirj huiT}'. 

II. irons. To huny. [Scotch in both uses.] 

whirtle (hwer'tl), 7i. [Origin ohseuro.] A per- 
forated steel plate through -n-hieh pipe or wire 
is ^awn to reduce its diameter. E. S. Knight. 

whisht (hwish), V. i. [Imitative; e£. whiz and 
swish-l To move with the whirring or whizzing 
sound of rapid motion. 

The scenery of a long tragic drama flashed through his 
mind as the lightning-express train whishes by a station. 

0. II'. Professor, vi. 

whish^f (hwish), inierj. [Var. of hush.] Hush. 

What means this peevish babe? Whish, lullaby; 

What ails my babe? wliat ails my babe to cr>’? 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 8. 

whish-f (hwish), a. [Var. of hush.] Silent: 
same as hush, whishfy whist^. 

You took my answer well, and all was whish. 

SirJ. Harington, Ep., i. 27. 

whishey, whishie (hwish'i), n. The white- 
throat, jSyfrm cbirrrfl, MaegilUvray. Aiso what- 
tic. 

Whisbtf (hwisht), inierj. and v. [Var. of husht.] 
Same as husht, whist^. 

When they perceived that Solomon, by the advise of 
his father, was annoynted king, by and by there was all 
whisht. Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 

whiskl (hwisk), 77. [Prop. *wisk; < Icel. visk, 
a wisp of hay, sometliing to wipe with, a rub- 
ber, = Sw. viska, a whisk, small broom, = Dan. 
risk, a wisp, rubber, =: D. wisch s=: OHG. wise, 
MHG. (x. wisch, a whisk, clout; prob. con- 
nected with wash. Tlie verb is from the orig. 
noun; but tbe noun in the later senses (‘act 
of whisking,^ etc.) is from the verb.] 1. A 
wisp or small bimcb, as of grass, hair, or straw; 
specifically, such a wisp used as a brush, broom , 
or besom, and especially in modern usage one 
made of the ripened panicle of broom-com 
(see hroom-corn and Sorghum), used for brush- 
ing the dust off clothes, etc. 

If you happen to break any china with the top of tlic 
whisk on the mantle-trco or the cabinet, gather up the 
fragments. Sui/t, Advico to Servants (Chamber-maid). 

The ceiling was divided by whisks of flowers, with a 
margin of honeysuckles. -S-Judd, Margaret, ii. 11, 

2. An instrument used for whisking, agitat- 
ing, or beating certain articles, such as cream 
or eggs, — 3. A coopers^ plane tor leveling the 
chimes of casks. — 4. A neckerchief worn by 
women iu the seventeenth century. Also called 
falling-whisk, apparently iu distinction from 
the ruff, 

3Iy wife in Iicr new lacc wliUkc, which indeed is very 
noble, and I am much pleased with it. 

Pepys, Diary, II. 217. 
With ‘ivhisTcs of lawn, by grannums wore, 

In base contempt of bishops sleeves. 

Uudibras Jtedivivus (170C). {Nares.) 

5, A brief, rapid sweeping motion as of some- 
tluug light ; a sudden stroke, whiff, puff, or gale. 

Tliis first sad whisk 

Takes off thy dukedom ; thou art but an carl. 

Fletcher {and another). Noble Gentleman, v. 

He turned witli an angry whisk on his heel, and swag- 
gered with long strides out of the gate. 

J. S. Le Fanu, Dragon Volant, iv. 

If a whisk of Fate’s broom snap your cobweb asunder. 

Lowell, Blondcl, ii. 

6t. A servant. [Contemptuous.] 

This Is (he proud braclics whiske. Brome, Novella. 
7. An impertinent fellow. HalUwdl. [Prov. 
— Mexican or French whisk. Same as broom- 

root. 

whisk^ (hwisk), V. [Prop, wish (as in dial, use) ; 
< Sw. viska, wipe, sponge, also wag the tail, = 
Dan. viskc, wipe, rub, sponge, = OHG. wisken, 
!MH(3r. G. wischen, wipe, rub; from the noun.] 

1. irans. 1. To sweep or brush with a light, rapid 
motion: as, to whisk the dust from a table. 

She advanced to the fire, rearranged the wood, picked 
up stray brands, and whisked up the coals with a brush. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, xxiv. 

2. To agitate or mix with a light, rapid mo- 
tion ; beat: as, to w/risfceggs. — 3. To move with 
a quick, sweeping motion or flourish; move 
briskly. 

His papers light fly diverse, toss’d in air ; 

Songs, sonnets, epigrams the winds uplift, 

And whisk ’em back to Evans, Young, and Swift. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. IIG. 


whiskered 

4. To flomish about. 

Who? he that walks in grey, whisking his riding-rod? 

Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, ii. 1. 

5. To carry suddenly aud rapidly; whirl. 

The outsiders (in open railway-carriagesl, who experi- 
enced tlie inconvenience of the smoke as well as the cold 
atmosphere through which they were whined. 

Quoted in First Year of a Silken Iteign, p. 150. 

II. intrans. To move with a quick, sweeping 
motion; move nimbly and swiftly: as, to whisk 
away. 

Then, ill bested of counsel, rageth she [the Queen], 

And whisketh tluough the town. Surrey, .^neid, iv. 

I wish you would one day whisk over and look at Har- 
ley House. TTaipoic, Letters, II. 44. 

whisk^t (hwisk), n. [< wldslcl., v., referring, in 
the orig. form of the game eailed “whisk and 
swahhers,” to the rapid action and the whisk- 
ing or sweeping of the cards from the table as 
the tricks were won. There are various other 
card terms having reference to quick, sweeping 
action: e.g., ‘sweg; the stakes,’ sianis, etc. The 
name whisk, having no very obvious significance 
after its first application, came to he called 
whist. See whist^.'] The game of whist. 

He plays at whisJe and smokes his pipe eight-and-forty 
hours together sometimes. 

Farquhar, Beaux’ Stratagem, i. 1. 

He played at whisk till one in the morning. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 417. 
Whisk and swahhers. See swaliber. 

whisker (hwis'kfer), n. [Formerly also (Sc.) 
XDhisq\icr,whiscar;<.‘iDhiskl. + -ert-.'\ 1. Onewho 
or that which whisks, or moves with a quick, 
sweeping motion. — 2. A switch or rod. [Old 
slang.] 

A whip is a whisker that will rvrest out blood 
Of hack and of body, beaten right well. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 122. 

3. A bunch of feathers for sweeping anything. 
Jamieson. — 4. In zoSl. : (o) One of the long, 
stiff, bristly hairs which ^ow on the upper lip 
of the cat and many other animals; a vibrissa; 
a feeler; also, the set of such hairs on either 
side of the mouth. See vibrissa, and outs under 
ElatgrJojnchas and tiger. (6) jil. Any similar 
formation of hairs, feathers, etc., about an ani- 
mal’s mouth; also, color-marks suggestive of 
whiskers, as mystacial or maxillary stripes. 
See whiskered, (c) In entom., a long fringe of 
liairs on tbo clypeus, overhanging the mouth, 
as in flies of the genus Asihis. — 5. The hair of 
the face, especially that on the sides of the face 
or cheeks of a man, as distinguished from that 
which grows on tho upper lip (called the mus- 
tache) and that on the chin (called the beard), 
hut the word was formerly also used for the hair 
on the upper lip: commonly in the plm’al. Com- 
pare sidc-whiskers. 

His face not very great, ample forehead, yellowish red- 
dish whiskers, which naturally turned up ; belowe he was 
shaved close, except a little tip under his lip. 

Aubrey, Lives (Thomas Hobbes). 
His xvhiskers curled, and shoe-strings tied, 

A new Toledo by his side. Rosamond, ii. 2. 

lie had a heard too, and whiskers turned upwards on his 
upper-lip, as lang as Baudron’s. Scott, Antiquary, ix. 
The Czar’s look, I own, was much brighter and brisker. 
But then he is sadly deficient in whisker. 

Byron, Fragment of Epistle to Thomas Moore. 

6. In ships, an outrigger of wood or iron extend- 
ing laterally from eacb side of the bowspiit-cap, 
serving to support the jib and flying-jib guys. — 

7. Something great or extraordinary; a whop- 
per; a big lie. Flautus made English (1694), 
p. 9. {Davies.) — 8. A blusterer. [Scotch.] 

March whisqiter was never a good fisher. 

Scotch pt'overh (Ray, Proverbs (1678), p. 385). 

whiskerando (hwis-ke-ran'do), 77. [So called 
in allusion to Don Fe’rolo Whiskerandos, a bur- 
lesque character in Sheridan’s play, “The 
Critic”: a name formed, with a Spanish-look- 
ing termination, < whisker.] A w’hiskered or 
bearded person. [Burlesque.] 

The dumpy, elderly, square-shouldered, squinting, car- 
roty whiskerando of a warrior who was laying about him 
BO savagely. Thackeray, Philip, xiii. 

whiskerandoedt (hwis-ke-ran'dod), a. [As 
whiskerando + -cd^.] "Whiskered. 

To what follies and what extravagancies would the 
whiskerandoed macaronies of Bond Street and St. James’s 
proceed, if the beard once more were, instead of the neck- 
cloth, to “make the man” ! Southey, The Doctor, clvi. 

whiskered (hwis'kerd), a. [< whisker + -cd^.] 
1. "Wearing whiskers; having whiskers, in any 
sense. 

The uhisker’d vermin race. Grainger, Sugar-Cane, ii. 
Again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror 
smote. Longfellow, Belfry of Bruges. 



whiskered 

2. Formed into rrhiskers. 

Preferring sense from chin that 's bare 
To nonsense thron'd in wMslcer'd hair. 

M, Green, The Spleen. 
Black-whiskered greenlet or vireo. See vireo and 
Whiskered auk or auklet, Simorkyn- 
chits pygmmts, a small auk found in the >’orth Pacific, of 
a dark color, having long white feathers like whiskers on 
each side of the head. It closely resembles the bird fig- 
ured at awA-feh— Whiskered hat, VesperiUio mystacinus, 
a small brown bat widely distributed in Burope and Asia. 
— Whiskered tem. See/cnit. 
whiskery (hwis'ker-i), (i. [< whisJeer + 
Having or wearing whiskers. [Humorous.] 
The old lady is as ugly as any woman in the parish, and 
as taU and whiskery as a Grenadier. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, sll. 

whisket (hwis'ket), [Also toislict; < whish^ 
+ -cf.] 1. Ahasket; especiallj*, astraw basket 
in which provender is given to cattle. IltilU- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A small lathe for turn- 
ing wooden pins. It lias a hollow chuck to hold 
the pin while being turned. E. B. Kniglii. 
whiskey, whiskeyfied. See whishy-, wh'sfcificd. 
whiskified, whiskeyfied (hwis'ki-fid), a. [< 
wliishfi + -fy -f -aZ^.] Intoxicated, or jiartly 
intoxicated, as ^^nth whisky, [Humorous.] 

The two whiskeyfied gentlemen arc up with her. 

Tlniekcray, Virginians, xxxviii. 
This person was n sort of whiskified Old Mortality, who 
claimed to have cut all manner of tombstinies standing 
around. H’. Black, Phaeton, xxriii. {Davies.) 

whiskinf (hwis'kin), «, [Origin obscure,] 1. 
A kind of drinkiug-vesseh 
And wee will han a whiskin at every rush-bearing; a 
wassel cup at yule ; a seed-cake at fastens. 

The Two Lancashire Lovers (10-10), p. 10. {UalliwcU.) 

2. A low menial of either sex. ForiVs Fancies, 

1. n, note. 

whisking (hwis'king), ?). «. 1. Swcopingaloug 
lightly; monng nimbly. 

With whisking broom they brush and sweep 
Tlio cloudy Curtains of Iteav’ns stages steep. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Jlartas’a Wcok-s I, 2, 
The whisking winds. Purchas. 

2. Great; large. ])ailcy,Vt^l. [Prov. Eng.] 
whiskyi, whiskeyi (hwis'ki), u. [< tchisJ:>- -H 

-yi, keeauso it whisks nloiip rapidly.] A kind 
of light gig or onc-horso chaise. .Soiuotiraos 
called iim~ii:liisl;ii. 

W/Mvi/s nmt gigs ninl curricles. CraWic. Works, II. I7I. 
The increased taxation of tho cnrrlclo had tire cflect of 
bringing Into c.xlstcncc tho less expensive gig, a develop, 
ment or imitation of a class of Iwo-whceled cmTiageknou n 
in the couutr>' as n whMg. 

S. Dowell, Taxes In England, III. 227, 

whisky-, whiskey^ (hwis'ki), n. [Also Sc. 
whus7:cy; prob. short for ^'whislcyhaugli or some 
similar form, var. of usqiichaugh, < Gaol, and Ir. 

whisky, lit. (likol\ ton dc vie, bran- 
dy) ^watcr of lifc,^ < uisge, water, 4- hcatha, lifo 
(cf. he vita, lifo, Gr. /3/of, life). It does not seem 
probable that E. ir/i/vvA-y was taken from Gael, 
Ir, Jiisgc simply.] An ardent spirit, distilled 
chiefly from gi’aiii. The term was originally applied 
to the spirit obtained from malt in Ireland, Scotlnnu, etc , 
in which sense whiA-y is synonymous with tiS'juebaugli. 
Irish whisky and Scotch whisky arc still made from malt, 
ami arc known l»y numerouB names, as jioUen, vionutaiih 
dew, etc. In the United States whisky is comnumly made 
either from Indian .corn {corn whisky) or from r>o {rye 
whUkit). The name wheat whifku has, however, i»esn ap- 
propriated to certain brands, and wheat is probably used 
In the making of many dltfcrcnt kinds or qualities.^ 
Whisky cocktail, a cocktail in which wliisky Is thcprln* 
cipal ingredient : It consists of whisky and water ilnvored 
with bitters, usually also with the peel of orange or lemon, 
and sweetened witli sugar.— Whisky InouiTOCtion or 
KebclUon. Sec fn^wrrrcti'o/i.— Whisky ring, a combi- 
nation of United Stales revenue ofllcers and iTlstMlers to 
defniud the government of a part of the internal-revenue 
tax on distilled spirits. It was formed in St. Louis about 
1672, exteniled to other western cities, and secretly ac- 
quired great influence in the government, but was broken 
up in 1875. — Whisky smasli, a beverage of which the 
prlncip.il Ingredient Is wliisky flavored with mint which 
is bruised or smashed in the liquor, and usually also with 
orange, lemon, pineapple, or other fruit ; a u hlsky sour 
with the addition of mint.— Whisky sour, a beverage 
consisting chlclly of whisky and ivalcr, acidulated with 
lemon-juicc. — Whisky toddy, toddy of which whisky is 
the principal ingredient; a beverage consisting of Iiot 
water and whisky, sweetened or spiced. 

■whisky-frisky (hwis'ki-fris'ki), a. Flighty. 
[Colloq.] ■ 

As to talking In such a whUky‘frisky manner tliat no- 
body can understand him, why it’s tantamount to not 
talking ut all. Miss Bumicy, (3ec!lin, Ix. it. 

whisky-jack (hwis'ki-jak),ii. [An nltored form, 
hy substitution of tho fnmilinr Joe/.- lor John, of 
ichishy-john.2 Tho gr.ny jny common in north- 
ern sections and westeni monntaiuous parts of 
Noi’th America; tho Canada jay, Pcrisnretis 
canadensis, related to P. infanstns of northem 
Europe; the moose-bird. See cut under Pcri- 
sorcus. 
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The Canada Jay, or ITAferry-Jact (the corruption proba- 
bly of a Cree name). Bitcyc. Brit., Bill. 611. 

whisky-john (hiris'ki-jon), n. [A corruption of 
the Cree Ind. name, rendered tchiskae-shawncesh 
hy Sir John Eiohardsou, but commonly spelled 
wishaeJion, < Cree Ind. wiss-ka-ijan, Cf. vihiski/- 
jaclcJ] Same as whisktj-jack. 

whisky-litter (htyis'H-liv''6r), n. Cinhosis of 
the liver, Tosnlting from chronic alcohol-poison- 
ing. 

whisp (htvisp),«. An eironeous form of wisp, 4 
(like the eiToneousform, notv established, whisk 
for wisk). 

whisper (litvis'p6r), v. [< SIE. whisjtcren, whys- 
peren, whispren, Imispren, whisper, < AS. 
(ONorth.) hwisprian, whisper, murmur, = JH). 
)Cisj)cre»,D.«)ispc7c«,whisper,=OHG. jcisjinidii, 
liwispaWn, MHG. G. wispcln, whisper; cf. recent 
G. lo/sjiern, ■whisper; allied to Icel.7it)i's/.-rn=Sw. 
hviska = Dan. hviskc, whisper; imitative words, 
like whistcr, whistle, AS. liwistlian and Jiwwstri- 
an, whistle, ult. from tho sibilant base hwis-. 
Cf. whistle.'] I. inirans. 1. To speak without 
uttering voice or sonant breath; speak with a 
low, rustling voice ; speak softly or under tho 
breath; converse in whispers: often implying 
plotting, otil-spenkiiig, and the like. 

I'll rrhirper with the gencml, and know hla plcoBurc. 

Shak., Airs Well, Iv. S. 3-20. 

Wlicit D.ivld saw that his aen'ftnls ichirpered, Pavid per- 
ceived that the child was dead. 2 Sam. xil. ID. 

All that hatemcie/iisper together against me. Ps. xll. 7. 

Tlie hawtliorn-biish, with scats beneath tI:o slinde — 

For talking age and tchittperiny lovers made 1 

(Juldsmith, Pcs. Yil., 1. 14. 

Alas I flicy liad been friends in youtit ; 

Put Khirperiny touglivs can poison trntii. 

Coteridye, Cliristahcl, 11. 

2. To make a low, rustling sound, like that of 
a whisper. 

Soil zepliyra irhirpertny throiigli tlie trees. 

Thomron, Conntiy Life. 

Tlie trees began to trhtrjvr, and tlic wind began to roll. 

Tainysim, May Queen, Conclusion. 
Sniootli ns oiirCliarleslHIvcrl, w lien, fc.irlng lest lio wrong 
Tlie new moon's mltrurcd skllf, lie slides along, 

Full without noise, nnd tehtfprrs in Ids reeds. 

toirrll. To II. W. L. on hlsPlrtlidny. 
Whlepored bronchophony, bronchophony elicited by 
tho wfilspcrlng ol the patient. 

U. bans. 1. Tonttcrinalownon-vocaltone; 
sny under the breath; state or commiinicnto in 
whispers: often implying plotting, slanderous 
talk, etc. 

Slio wh(s]>ers In bis c*.ar8 a heavy tale. 

Shak., Venus nm! Atlonip,!. 1125. 
rresh gales ami gentle airs 
\Vhi*jwr\l It to the wootU. 

Milton, V. L., > III. MC. 

I know that 's a Secret, for H'b tchisj>er'd cverj* wlierc. 

Conirrcre, Ia>vc for Love, iil. 3. 

2. To nildross or inform in n ^vltisper or low 
voice, c.^pcoinlly with the view of nvoklinp pub- 
licity: cJIipticnl for trhhpcr to, 

Iledhl first thenmn In the car, that such a man 

should think of such a card. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § OIC. 

lie came 

To whisjH'r AVolsey. 

Shak., Hen. XJU., I. 1. 170. 
You s.aw her ir/u>/>rr me erewhilc, 

Ji. Jomvn, Eplcfune, iv. 2. 

He whisjwr'd the bonnic lassie licrsell, 

And has her favour won. 

/Ta/Annwe (Child's Jlnllads, IV. SO). 

At tlie f.amc lime he me in tho ear to take 

notice of a tabby cat (hat sat In (he chimney corner. 

Addison, iijiectator, aSO. 117. 

■whisper (hwis'per), n. [< whisper, r.] 1. Tho 
ntteiniieo of words with tho breath not made 
vocal; a low, soft, rustling voice. 

The seaman's wlilstlc 
Is ns a whisper in the e.ars of death. 

Shak., I’ericleP, III. 1. 0. 

The Inward voice or whisjh'r can never give a tone. 

Bacon, Mat, Hist., § 174. 

2. A whispcrcil wonl, rcmnrk, or conversation. 

Full well the busy irhi^pcr, circling round, 

Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d. 

Goldsmith, Dos. Vil., 1. 203. 

Tijon Ills first rising tho court was hushed^ nnd a gen- 
era! tchiyper nin among tho country people that Sir Doger 
was ni>. .rlddfron, .Spectator, Xo. 122. 

Xo sound broke tho stillness of tho night save now nnd 
then low whisjiers from the men. who were standing mo- 
tionless in the ranks. Cornhill Mag., Oct., I8SS, p. 334. 

3. A secret liint, suggestion, or insimmtion. 

At least, tlio icfnVjxrr goes so. Shak., Hamlet, 1. 1. 60. 

IVInces, 

Though they be sometime stthfcct to loose whispers, 

Yet wear they two-edg'd swords for open censures, 

Fletcher, Vnlcntlnlan, III. 1. 


■whist 

I heard many teftisjjers against the other, as a whimsical 
sort of a fellow. Steele, Tatler, Xo. 48. 

4. A low, rustling sound of whispering, or a 
similar sound, as of the wind. 

In whispers like the whispers of the leaves 

That tremble round a nightingale. 

Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 

5. Specifically, in the sound of the whis- 

pering voice transmitted to the ear of the aus- 
cultator placed against the chest-wall Caver- 

nous whisper. See carenioiw.— Pig’s whisper. See 
pig'i. 

whisperer (hwis'p&r-6r), u. [< lohisqycr + -cri.] 

1. One who whispers, or speaks in a low, soft, 
rustling voice, or under the breath. — 2. One 
who tells secrets, or makes secret and mis- 
chievous communications; a talebearer; an 
informer. ' 

A whisperer separateth chief friends. Prov. xvi. 28. 

Whisjierers, backbiters, haters of God. Bom. f. 2a. 

Their trust towards them hath rather been as to good 
spials and good whisperers than good magistrates and of- 
ficers. Bacon, Deformity (ed. 18S7). 

Tlicy are directly under the conduct of their whisperer, 
and think they are in a state of freedom while they can 
prate with one of these attendants of all men in general, 
nnd still avoid the man they most like. 

• Steele, Spectator, Xo. 118. 

whisperhood (Iro-is'pfev-hucl), n. [< whisper -t- 
-hood.] Tho state of beine a whisper ; tlio initial 
condition of a rumor — that is, a mere whisper 
or iusimiation. [Rare.] 

I know a lie that now disturbs half the kingdom with 
its noise, wltlclt, although too proud and groat at present 
to own Its parents, I can remember its whisperhood. 

Sicift, Examiner, Xo. 14. 

whispering (hwis'p6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
trhisper, r.] 1. 'Whispered talk or conversa- 

tion ; a wliisper, or whispers collcotivcly. 

Tlicr was nothing but private meetings and whisperings 
amongst tlicm, they feeding tlicmselves & othcra witli 
wlmt they should bring to pass in England. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 173. 

Even the whisperings censed, and nothing broke the 
stiilness but the jilashlng of the waves without. 

F. L. Bynner, Begum’s Daughter, xxif. 

2. Tnlobenring, bint, or insinuation. 

lest there be . . . whisperings. 2 Cor. xil. 20. 

Foul whisperings arc nbro.ad. Shak., Macbetlj, v. 1. 70. 

whispering (hivis'pir-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of whis- 
per, 1 '.] 1. Like a whisper; low and non-vo- 
cal. 

The passing of nil these hundreds of naked feet makes 
a great whisjKring sound over tlie burning pavements, 

/inrjjcr'a Mag., LXXVII. 224. 

2, Emitting, making, orcbaractenzeclby alow 
sound resembling a wbispor. 

The wntcli-dog’s voice that bay’d tho whisjiering wind. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vll., 1. 121. 

To Bosy Brook, to cut long whispering reeds which grew 
there, to make pan-pipes of. 

T. Diighes, Tom Brown atBugby, i. 3. 

1 waded and floundered a counle of miles through the 
whisjfcring night Lowell, Study Windows, p. 40. 

whispering-gallery (hwis'pf'r-ing-gnl'e-ri), «. 
See gnilcry. 

whisperingly (h-wis'ptr-ing-li), adv. In a whis- 
pering manner; in a low voice. 

Tlic pool In tlio comer •irhere the grasses were dank 
and trees leaned whisperingly, 

George Elht, Middlemarch, xll. 

whisperously(hwis'pcr-us-li),nf7i'. [< '’whisper- 
ous (< whisper + -oils) -I- -ly-.] In a whisper; 
whisperingly. [Rare.] 

The Duchess in awe of Carr Vlpont sinks her voice, nnd 
gabbles on whispcrously. 

Biilwer, What will he do with it? v. 8. 

whistf (hwist), interj. [< JIE. whist! hush! cf. 
whisht, hisO, hiisht, hush, etc. These are all va- 
riations of tho utteraneo st, consisting of a sibi- 
lant or low hiss stopped abruptly by the stop- 
eonsoiinnt 1. This utterance is especially suit- 
ed to call the attention of ono near, and by tho 
lowness of tho sound to suggest silence. . Cf. 
whisper, whistle.] Silence! hush! bo still! 

whistt (hwist), a. [Also whish; < whistt-, interj.] 
Hiished; silout; mute; still: chiefly used pred- 
icativoly. 

■When all were whist, Kinp Eihvard thus bespake. 

Pcele, Honour of the Garter. 

Far from the town (where all Is whist and still). 

Marloice, Hero and Leander, I. 
The winds, with wonder whist. 

Smoothly the waters hist. 

Milton, Kativity, 1. 64. 

whist^t (htvist), a. [< jrlii'sfl, o. Cf. 7ii«7l, 7/t(s7it, 
etc.] I. trans. To silence; still. 

So was tho TItanesse put downe nnd whist. 

Spenser, F. Q,, VII. vil. 5D. 



whist 

II. iniraiis. To become silent. 

In silence then, yshrowding him from sight, 

But days twice five he ichisted; and refused, 

To death, by speech to further any wight. 

Surrey, jEneid, ii. 

Th’ other nipt so iiie 
That tchist I could not. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 427. 
whist- (hwist), n, [A later form of whisJc^. 
The change from whisk^, a word of no very ob- 
vious si^ificance afterits first application^ was 
prob. orig. accidental, or due to an unthinking 
conformity to whisf^. The notion that the game 
was called whist “because the parties xdajnng 
have to be whist or silent,” eh*mologically im- 


probable in itself, is based on the erroneous or regulations selected from the 1 
assumption that whist is the orig. name. The ^histert (hwis't6r), v. t. ^ 
rule ot silence, so far as it exists, is nppar. simulatingm/nsfi.] Towhi; 
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Whist, a modification of the game of whist in which by 
an arrangement of boards, Indicators, and counters hands 
are preserved after having been once played, enabling 
them to be replayed by the opposing partners. — Fancy 
whiat, any form of ploy that introduces unauthorized 
methods.— Five-point whist, a game without counting 
honors, usually played under such short-whist laws as 
may be applied to it. — Long Whist, a game of ten points 
with honors counting. This was the game of the eigh- 
teentli century, played at the English clubs until that 
of five points with honors counting, called by Clay short 
u'hist, was introduced. 

In the author’s opinion long -whist (ten up) is a far liner 
game than short whist (five up). Short whist, however, 
has taken such a hold that there is no chance of our re- 
verting to the former game. Cavendish, On Whist, p. 51. 
Mongrel whiat, a game played In accordance with laws 
or regulations selected from the two authorized methods. 

[A var. of whisper, 
To whisper ; recite in a low 

voice. 


nppar. 

founded, howevei*, in part on the false etjTuol- 
ogy.] A game played with cards by four per- 
sons, two of them as partners in opposition to 
the other two, also partners. Partnership is deter, 
mined by agreement or by cutting: if by agreement, two 
players, one on each side, cut for deal ; If by cutting, the 
two who cut the lowest cards are partners, and the original wbistersnefetl, wbistersnivetf , 
deal belongs to the player who cuts the lowest card. The nh«;r*nro 1 A linrrl blow n hiifrot 
aceisthelowestcardincutting. Previoustoplav.thocards o^^scure.j A liarci mow, a uunei. 
(a full pack) are shuflled. The player on the right of the 
dealer cuts, and the dealer, beginning with the player on his 
left, distributes in regular order to all the players, one at a 
time, the cards face downward, e.vcept the last card, which 
he turns face upward upon the table, at his rlcht hand, 
where it must remain until his turn to play. This is the 
trump card, and the suit to which it belongs Is the trump 
suit ; the other three suits are plain suits. The leader is 
the dealer’s left-hand player, who begiiis the play by throw- 
ing oneof his thirteen cards face upwaid upon the center 
of the table. Second hand, the leader's left-hand player, 
follows with a card of the same suit if he liold.s one ; if lie 
does not hold one, with a card of a plain suit (a discard) or 
with a trump; third and fourth hands similarly follow; 


Then returneth she home unto the sickc party, . . . 
and whistereth a certalno odde praicr with a Pater Noster 
Into his eare. Holland, tr. of Camden, II. 147. (Davies.) 

Oft fine noise shall bring sweete sleepe to thy 

sences. 11’. IPeWr, Eng. Poetry (ed. Arbcr), p. 75. (Davies.) 

n. [Origin 
[Slang.] 

A good n'hi*tersnefct, tnielie paled on his care. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 112. 

whistle (liwis'l), f. ; prot. undpp. whistled, 
u'hisUiiuj. [< jVtE. whistlcn, whisielcn, whystclcn, 
< AS. *'hwisitiau (nsscenin AS. hwistlerc, apipor, 
whistler) = led. 7irf.s'/a, whisper, = Sw. hvissla, 
whistle, = Dan. /a*/67c, whistle, also hiss; freq. 
from au imitative base bco whisper."] I. 

inirans. 1. To titter a kind of musical sound 
bv forcing tho breath through a small orifice 


formed by contracting tho Ups. 

and tlie higliest card or the highest trump played takes Hlat as capones in a court cometh to mennes whistlynge 
the trick. _ The trick is gathered by the partner of the in menynge after mete. Piers Pfoirmnn (B), xv. 4CC, 

A*noon as thel were wltli-drawen, Merlin ichistelid rtrhistle fhwis^l). 11 
... 1 ^ If— /n T> m e \ ni rj-.n wiiiauic 


winner; the four cards are made by him Into a packet, 
and placed face downward, at his left hand, on the table. 
Tho winner becomes tho leader, and the routine is con- 
tinned until all the canls held arc played. Tricks above 
six In number count a point each upon the score. Tho 
score Is tho record kept of the number of points made. In 
play the ace is highest, the king, queen, knave, lo, and 0 
are also high cards, the 8 is the middle card, and the 7 to 
tho 2 inclusive arc low cards. Tho rank of the cards Is In 
the above order: the queen will take tho knave, tho 0 will 
lake the 6, Tho ace, king, queen, and knave of the trump 
suit are the honors. Any trump will take any plain-suit 
card. The usual practice Is to play with two packs of 
cards, one of these being shuflled or “made up" by tho 
partner of the dealer during the deal, and nftonvard 
placed by him on the left hand of the next de.alcr. The 
dealer has the privilege of shuflllng before tlie c.inls arc 
cut. The play is conducted with reference to combina- 
tions of canU held. By the system used the c-ards are made 
conversatlonnL In £nntish or short tchisl the table Is 
complete svith six candidates. Mqicn a rubber lias been 
played by four of these (elected by cutting), the other 
two have right of entr)'. The game Is of live points made 
by tricks and by lionors as counted. Four honors held by 
a player, or In conjunction with his partner, count four 
IKjInts ; tlrree honors similarly held count two points, Tho 
winners of a game score a polnt(a single) If the adversaries 
have three or four points up ; two point8(n douhlelagaiiifit 
one or two points up ; and tlireo points (a treble) against 
no score. A rubber (two games won In succession, or two 
won out of three) Is always played. Two points for tho 
rubber are added to the score of the rubber-winners. 
Wlicn three games are played, the value of the opponents’ 
score Is deducted from the winners' total. Exposed cards 
(caHs seen when they should not bo played) must be left 
face upw.ard on tho table, liable to on adversary’s call ; a 
card led out of turn may he called, or, Instead, a card of 
another suit; cards played upon a trick may by any player 
be ordered to be placed before their respective players; 
a player may ask Ids partner if he holds a card of a suit 
In which he renounces; and any player may demand to 
see the lost trick that has been turned. In American 
or standard ichiH four players form a (able. The"*' may 
agree iiiK)n or cut for partners, Thegamo Is of seven points, 
made of tricks and penalties. Credit for all i>oInt9 made 
by both sides Is given, the winner of a rubber scoring tlie 
entire number of points made against tlio entire number 
made by the opponents. Cards are not called, a trick 
turned cannot he shown, lionors are not counted, and 
conversation during play Is not permitted. I’ennllies lor 
speaking or demonstration, exposure of cards, or lending 
out of turn, and for revoking are payable In points after 
tlie last card of a hand Is played and before tho cards are 
cut for the next deal. 

I afllrm against Aristotle that cold and rain congregate 
homogenes, for they gather together you and your crew, 
at whist, punch, and claret. 

Sirift, To Dr. Sheridan, Jan. 2.5, lj2.i. 

Whist is a language, and cverj' card played an intclll- 
gible sentence. James Clay. 

At Whist there Is a constant endeavor on the part of 
one side to arrive at the maximum result for their hands 
by the use of observation, memorj’, Inference, and Judg- 
ment, their j)lny being dependent from trick to trick on 
the Inferred position of the unknown from observation of 
the known. Cavendish, Card Essays, ji. 0. 

American Whist Is recreative work, enjoyable labor, 
paradoxical as that may seem; Its riddle Is fascination; 
its iiractice Is Intelligent employment; its play Is mathe- 
matical induction ; Its result Is intellectual gain. 

American Whist Ulus,, p. 270. 
Double-dummy whist. See double dummy, under 
dummy. — Dummy whist. See dummy, 5. — Duplicate 
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Merlin (E. E. T. S.). ill. CCC. 
Xow give mo leve to tchistell my fyll- 
riaye o/Dobyn //ode (Child’s B.allads, V. 424). 
Just saddle your horse, young John Forsyth, 

And whistle, and I'll come soon. 

£ppic Morrie ((Child's Ballads, VI. 203). 
ir/iW/c then to me. 

As signal that thou hcar’st something approach. 

Shak., K. and J., v. 3. 7. 

2. To omit a warbling or sharp, chirping sound 
or song, as a bird. 

Latin was no more dlfllcilo 
Than to a blackbird ’lis to whistle. 

S. Butler, lJudibms, I. i. 54. 

Ilcdge-crickcts sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbre,a8t whistles from a gardcn-croft. 

And gathering swallows twitter in tho skies. 

Keats, To Autumn. 

3. To sound shrill or sharp; move orrusli with 
shrill or whizzing sound. 

The sontlicni wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 

.\nd tiy his hollow whistling In tho leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a hlnstcring day, 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV. 

A bullet whistled o’er his head. Byron, The Giaour, 

4. To soniul a whistle or similar w'ind- or steam- 
infitriimcnt; as, locomotives whistle at cross- 
ings. — 5. To give information by whistling; 
iionco, to become informer. 

I kept aye between him and her, for fear shohad «7iiVf/cd. 

Scott, fliiy Mannurlng, x.\xiiL 

To ffo whistle, a milder expression for to go to tlic deuce, 
or the like. 

This being done, let the law go whistle. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 715. 

Your fame is secure ; bid the critics go whistle. 

Shenstone, 'Thoroetand tho Dun. 

To whistle down the windjo talk to no purpose; hold 
an Idle or futile argument.— To Whistle for, to summon 
hy whistling.— To Whistle for a wind, a superstitions 
practice among old seamen of wbistllng during a*cnlin to 
obtain a breeze. Such men will not whistle during a 
storm. 

“Doyou not desire to hefree?’’ “Deslrol aye, tlmtldo; 
hull may whistle for that irind long enough before It will 
Iilow.” Johnston, Chrysal, II. 18-1. (Davies.) 

■Whistling coot, the American black scoter, (l^demia 
americana. fConncctlcut.) See cut under G^dcmia.— 
^^istUng dlch. (a) Same as whistling thnish. (Local, 
Eng.l (b) An Australian bird, Colluricincla (or Collurn- 
cincla or Collyriocinela) harmonica, the liarmonic thrush 
of Latham, usually placed In the family iMniidfV, now in 
tho Drionopid/e, or another of this genus, as tho Tasma- 
nian C. rcctirostris (C. selbyi). The species imnied are 
01 to 10 inches long, chiefly of a gray color varied with 
brown and wliKe.— Whistling duck, (a) Tlic whistler 
or widgeon, a duck, (b) Same as whistleiving. (c) Same 
ns whistling coof.— Whistling eagle, whistling hawk, 
JIaliastur sphenurus (one of whoso former names was 
Ilaliaetus eanorus. of Vigors and Horsfleld, 1820), a small 
eagle or large hawk, 22 Inches long, Inhabiting tho whole 
of Australia and "New Caledonia. It Is a congener of 
the wide-spread rondiclieny eagle, //. Whist- 


wliistle 

ling marmot, the hoary marmot. See cut “"J®] 
ter, 1 (c).— Whistling plover. See piorcr.— J^stUM 
T&le, sibilant rile. See drtj rale, under ruie.— Whlstimg 
snipe, (a) Same as greenshank. (b) See snipei,! (c).— 
Whistling swan, (a) The hooper, elk, or whooping 
swan. See swanl, i, (6) In the United States, the com- 
mon American swan, Cygnus americanits or columlnanus, 
as distinguished from the trumpeter, C. (Olor) buccinator. 
-Whistling thrush, the song-thrush, Turdus musicus. 
See cut under thrush. (Local, Eng.] , x 

II. trans. 1. To form, utter, or modulate by 
whistling: as, to whistle a tune or air. 

Tunes . . . that he heard the carmen whistle. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iil. 2. 342. 

I might as well . . . have whistled jigs to a mile-stone. 

ir. Collins, Moonstone, xxi. 

2. To call, direct, or signal hy or as by a whis- 
tle. 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 

Goldsmith, Betaliation. 

The first blue-bird of spring whistled them back to the 
woods. Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 

3f. To send with a whistling sound. 

The Spaniards, who lay as yet at a good distance from 
them behind the Bushes, ns secure ol their Prey, began to 
whistle now and then a shot among them. 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 117. 

To whistle off, to send off by a whistle ; send from the 
fist in pursuit of prey : a term in falconry; hence, to dis- 
miss or send away generally; turn loose. Nares remarks, 
on the quotation from Shakspere, that the hawk seems to 
have been usually cast off in this way against the wfnd 
when sent in pursuit of prey; with it, or down the wind, 
wiien turned loose or abandoned. 

If I do prove her haggard, 

Though that her Jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
I’ld ichistle her of, and let her down the wind,^ 

To prey at fortune. Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 262. 

This is he, 

Left to fill up your triumph ; he that basely 
Whistled his honour of to the wind. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 3. 

[< ^lE. whistle, whisiel, 


wliystyl, wistlc, < AS. haistle, a wliistle, a pipe: 
see whistle, d.] 1. A more or less piercing or 
sliarp sound produced liy forcing tlio lireath 
through a small orifice formed hy contracting 
tho lips: ns, the merry whistle of a hoy. — 3. 
Any similar sound. Especially— (c) The shrill note 
of a bird. 

The great plover’s human whistle. 

. I'ennyson, Geraint. 

(b) A sound of this kind produced on un instrument, espe- 
cially one of the instruments called whistles. See def. 3. 

Ship-boys . . . 

Hear the shrill xchime which doth order give. 

Shak., Hen. V., ill., Prol. 

Sooner the xchisilc of a mariner 
Shall slccke the rough curbs of the ocean back. 

Jfarston, What You Will, v. 1. 

(c) A sound made by the wind blowing through branches 
of trees, the rigging of a vessel, etc., or by a flying missile. 

(d) A call or signal made by wliistling. 

Such a high calling therefore as this sends not for those 
drossy spirits that need the lure and whistle of earthly 
preferment, like those animals that fetch and carry for a 
morsell- Milton, On Dcf. of Ilurab. Remonst. 

They (of Sclol have now no domestic partridges that 
come at a whistle, but great plenty of wild ones of the red 
sort. Pocockc, Description of tho East, II. ii. D. 

3. An instrument or apparatus for producing 
n whistling sound . Whistles arc of various shapes and 
sizes, .bnt they all utilize the principle of the direct flute 
or flageolet- that of a stream of air so directed tlm)ugh a 
tube as to impinge on a sharp edge. 

With qwistlis, it qwes, it other qwaint gere, 

Melody of mowthe myrthe for to-here. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), I. (X)51. 
A whistle seems to have been a badge of high comniand 
in the navy in tho sixteenth century. One is mentioned 
in the will of Sir Edward Howard (1612) as hung from a 
rich chain. Fairholt. 

Specifically — (a) The small pipe used in signaling, etc., 



boatswains' VTiJstle. 

by boatswains, huntsmen, policemen, etc. (6) A small tin 
or wooden tube, fitted with a ftiouthpieco and pierced 
generally with six holes, used as a musical toy. Often 
called a penny tc/aX/e. qqq flageolet, (c) An instrument 
sounded by escaping steam, used for giving signals, alarms, 
etc., on railway-engines, steamships, etc." See cuts un- 
der steamAchistlc and passengcr-enginc.^hX one’s wMs- 
tle, at one’s call. 

Ready at his xchistle to array themselves round him in 
arms against the commander in chief. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xui. 

Galton’s ■whistle, an Instrument for testing the power 
to hear shrill notes.— To pay for one’s whistle^ or to 
pay dear for one's whistle, to pay a high price for 
something one fancies; pay dearly for indulging one’s 
whim, capilcc, fancy, or the like. The allusion is to the 
storj' Benjamin Franklin tells (Works, ed. 1836, II. 182) of 



whistle 

Ills sotting his mind upon a common whistle and buying 
it for four times its real value. 

If a man likes to do it, ho must jiai/ /or Ins whistle. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxv. {Davies.') 
To wet one’s whistle, to take a drink of liquor, perhaps 
with reference to the wetting of a wooden whistle to im- 
jirovo the tone, perhaps merely in comparison of the throat 
and vocal organs with a musical instrument. Sometimes, 
eironeously, to whet one'swhistlc. [Colloquial and Jocose.] 
. As any jay she light was and jolyf. 

So was hir Joly xohistle wcl ywcl. 

Chancer, Jlccvc’s Talc, 1. 2.15. 
I xvete my whystell, as good drinkera do. Jo croeque la 
pie. ■\Vyll you wete your whystell ? Palsgrave, p. 7S0. 
Worth the whistle, worth the trouble or pains of call- 
ing for. 

I have been worth the whistle. Shak., Xcar, iv. 2. 29. 
whistle-belly (bwis'l-boKi), a. That causes 
rumbling or whistling in the holly. [Slang.] 
“I thought you wouldn’t appreciate the widow’s taj),*’ 
said East, watching him with a grin. “Ilegular 
bcUy vengeance, and no mistake!" 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. xviii. 

whistle-cup (hwis'l-kup), «. A drinking-cup 
hatung a whistle apponded, awarded, ns a prize 
in a driuldng-bout, to tho last person able to 
blow it. 

whistle-drunk (hwis'l-dmngk), a. Too drank 
to whistle; very drank. [Slang.] 
no wns Imlecd, according to tho vtdear phrnsc, ivhifiilc- 
drunk; for, before he had swallowed tlio tliird bottle lio 
became so cntlrolv overpowered that, tliough lie was not 
carried off to bed till long after, the parson considered 
him as absent. Tom Jones, xil. 2. {Davies.) 

whistle-duck (htvis'l-duk), v. 1. Same as 
whisUcr, 1 (c). — 2. Same as whisttcwiiig. 
whistle-flsh (hwis'1-fish), «. Arockling; spo- 
ciftcally, tho throe-bearded roekling; same as 
sca-loacn. Also u'cascl-jish. 

I believe . . . that, while preserving the fiound of tlio 
nnino, tlic term has been changed, and a verj' dltforcnt 
word substituted, and that for whistle-jUh wo ought to 
read weascl-flsh. Both the Tlircc and rive-be.arded Kock- 
llngs were called mustela from the days of Pliny to those 
of Kondclct, and tiionco to tho present time. 

yarrcll, British Flslics, II. 272. 

whistler (Invis'l^r), [< whistlcrc. hwist- 
lore, < AS. hu'isticre, n piper, \ hwist^ 

whistle: SCO 1. Quo who orthnt 

which whistles. 

One guinea, to be conferred upon tlio ablest whistler. 

Strutt, Sports and Pa.stlino.s, p. 471, 
Specincally — (a) I'lie lioarj’ marmot, 
a large marmot found In northerly and western moun- 



^^'hUlll:r {.Aretomyj f‘runi<'ius\. 


talnons parts of Xorth America, related to tho wood- 
clmck : a translation of tho Canadian French name inY- 
Jteur. btj) The whistlcwlng. [U. S.J (<■) The widgeon, 
Mareea yeneloye (sec whew-duck). (d) The ring-ourfl. 
Merida loryuata. See cut under ou^d, 2. (Local, Eng.) 
(e) The preen plover or lapwing ; the pewit. 

The Bcrccch-onl, and the irhisfler shrill. llVIiiftT. 

2. A hroken-windod horse ; a roarer. 

Tlic latter of nhoin Is spoken of ns a non-stayer and a 
whistler. The Field, Aug. 27, 1SS7. {L’ncgc. Diet.) 

3t. A piper; one wlio plays on the ])ipos. iVrr.v 
Plowman (B), xv. 475. — 4. Tho koepor of a 
sliohctM), or iinliconsod spirit-shop. [.Slaiifj.] 
The turnkeys knows beforehand, and gives the won! to 
the wistlers, and jou may wistlefor It wen you go to look. 

Dickens, I’IckwIck, xlv. 

whistlewing Chwis'Mving), n. Tlio goldcn- 
eyod dinik, ClanfiuJa gJancton. Also whisllc- 
duel:, whhtliug duel:. 

whistle-wood (hwis'l-wud), n. The .striped 
maple, Acer Pcuusiflrauicum, thus named he- 
canso used hy hoys to make whistles, tho hark 
easily separatiim fi'om a section of the stem in 
.spring. The nntnV is also given to the basswood, Tilia 
Americana, having llie same property, and In Gieat Brit- 
ain is locally npi)IIeU to tho mountain-ash, Pyrus aucu- 
pana, and to the cccnmon and sycamore matilcs, ..leer 
canipcstrc and.^1. Pseiido-platanus. 

■whistling (hwis'lipg), J). a. Sounding like a 
whistle: as, a whis-tliug sound. 

whistling-arrow (ln\'is'ling-ar'''6), V. An ar- 
row whoso head was so formed that tho air 
rushing through it in its flight produced a whist- 
ling sound: a toy in nso in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 
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whistling-buoy (hwds'Ung-boi), See huog, 1 
(with cut). 

whistlingljT (hwds'Hng-li), adv. In a whistling 
manner; w'ith a sibilant or shrill sound. Sfor- 
inonth. 

whistling-shop (hwis'ling-shop), n. A spirit- 
shop, especially a secret and illicit one. in the 
quotation, the place referred to is a room in a prison for 
debtors where spirits arc sold secretly. [Slang.] 

“Bless your heart, no, sir," replied Job; “a whistling- 
shop, sir, is where they sell spirits." 

Dickens, Pickwick, xlv. 

whistlyf (hwist'li), flfdij. \<wltisP •¥ Cf. 
wisihj^ Silently. 

whist-play (hwdst'plfi), «. Play in tho game of 
whist. 

The fact is that all rules of whist-play depend upon and 
are referable to general principles. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 544. 

whistrplayer (hwist'pla^6r), «. One who plays 
whist. 

About 1830 some of tho best French whist-players, with 
Doschapelles at their head, modifled and improved tho 
old-fashloncd system. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 54 i. 

whit^ (hwit), n. [Avar, of *ic/7, a vnr. of wight, 
< ME. wi^t, wihtj sometimes with,<i AS. wild: 
see xoighP. The cliaiigo of initial ir- to xvh~ is 
perhaps duo in this case to emphasis (so xcanP 
IS somot^es pronounced emphatically ■whont). 
Tho notion that whit is derived by metathesis 
from AS. wihtis erroneous.] Tho smallest part, 
particle, bit, or degree ; a little: a jot, tittle, or 
iota: often used advorbialh', and generally ^Yith 
a negative. 

A mcruclotis case, tliat loiitlcmcn should bo bo nslmmcd 
of good learning, and ueucr a trAif ashnined of III maners. 

The Sol>olemaster, j). CO. 
jVor Is tho freedom of tlio will of flod any whit abated, 
lot, or lilndered. Hooker, Eeclcs. Polity, i. 2. 

And Saniticl told him eveiy «7iit. 1 Sam. IH. 18. 

Arc ye angrj* at me, beenuso 1 Imvo made a man evorj' 
whit n hole on the Sabbath day? John vil. 23. 

But all your threats I do not fear, 

A'or yet regard one whit. 

The Cruel WucAr (Child's Ballads, III, 370). 
Wliy, man, you don’t seem one whit tlic happier at this. 

Sheridan, The Blvals, Iv. 3. 

whit- (hwit), a. An obsolete or dialectal fonn 
(surviving especially in old compounds, us whit- 
leather, Whitsun, etc.) of whitc"^. 
whit-beo (hwit'be), ». See Portland stone, un- 
der stone. 

white^ (hwit), a. and n. [< ME. whit, whi/i, grit, 
hwit, < AS. hwit = OS. hwit = OFrio.s. hwit ^ I), 
wit = EG. inf = OIIG. MHG. wh, G. weiss = 
Icol. /inVr = Sw. /iri7 = Dan. /inV/ rrGotli, hweits, 
white; akin to Skt. t^reta, white, < ho 

wliito, shine: cf. ^ritra, ^ritna, white, OBnlg. 
srietij^, light, .sriticti, shine, give light, Kuss. 
.m'ietii, light, etc. lloneo uU. wheat, whitsler, 
whittle'^, whiting^, eic.'} L o. 1. Of tlio color 
of ])uro snow or any jiowdcr of material trans- 
mitting all visible ray.H without sensible absoip- 
tion; transmitting and so rcllecting to tho evo 
all the rays of the spoctnim combined in the 
sumo proportions as in tho imiiiiiging light, and 
thus, as seen in sunlight, convoying tho same 
im]>ressioii to the eye ns sunlight of moderate 
intensity; not tinged or tinted with any of tho 
])roper colors or their compounds; snowy: tho 
opjiosito of hlacl: or darl:. 

Ainidde a tree fordiyo, ns whyfc a^ chalk, . . . 
Tlicrsat a faiicon over lilr heed ful hyc. 

Chaucer, Squire's Talc, I. 401. 
Fresshe lampmyc bake; open y pasty, than take whyte 
brede, and cut It tliyiuie, A' lay It In a d>s'«hc. 

J!abees Book{L. E, T. S.X p. 281. 
A liend 

So old and white as this. Shak., Lear, ill. 2. 21. 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow. 

Tennyson, J.ucrctius. 

2. Pale ; pallid ; bloodless, as from fear or cow- 
ardice. 

To tuni white and swoon at tragic sliows. 

Shak., Lovei '8 Complaint, 1. 308. 
Or whispering with white Ups — “Tho foe ! they come I ’’ 
Byron, Chiidu Harold, ill. 25. 

3. Free from spot or guilt; pure; clean; stain- 
less. 

Calumny 

The whitest vlitiio strikes, 

Shak., M, for:^!., HI. 2. lOS. 
In tho white way of virtue and true valour 
You have been a pilgrim long. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Jlaltn, ii. 5. 

4f. Fair; beautiful. 

“ Ve, ywls," quod fresshe Antigone tho white. 

Chaucer, Trollus, II. 8S7. 


•white 

Y was stalworthe & white. 

Hymns to "Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 72. 
5t. Dear; favorite; darling. See ?r7n7cZ>o?/, 1. 
lie is great Piince of Walls; . . . 

Then w’are what is done. 

For he is Henry’s white son. 

Greaie, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (Works, ed. Dyce, 

[1. 174). 

6. Squnro; honorable; reliable: as, a xchite 
man. [Slang, U. S.] 

Why, Miss, ho ’s a friend worth liavin’, and don’t you 
forget it. There ain’t a ichitcr man than Laramie Jack 
from tho Wind Illver Mountains down to Santa Fd. 

The Century, XXXIX. 623. 

7f. Gracious; specious; fair-seeming. 

“Ye caused al this fare. 

Trow I," quod she, “for al your wordes white.” 

Chaucer, Troilus, Hi. 1568. 
8, Gracious; friendly; favorable; auspicious: 
as, a xohitc witch. 

Thou, iVIInerva tho whyte. 

Gif thou me wit my letre to devyse. 

Chaucer, Trollus, il. 1002, 
Till this while hour, these walls were never proud 
T’ inclose a guest. Shirley, Grateful Servant, ii. 1 . 

Tho Thanksgiving festival of Hint year is particularly 
impressed on my mind as a white day. 

H. B, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 330. 

9t. Silver: tis, white money. 

Let but the hose bo search’d, I’ll pawn my life 
There’s yet tlie tailor’s bill In one o’ the pockets, 

And a white thimble that I found i’ moonlight. 

Middleton {and others). The Widow, iv. 2. 

10. In musical notation, of a note, having an 
open head: as, whole notbs and lialf notes are 
white. Soonofcl. — 11, In /icr., an epithet used 
instead of argent to note certain furs which are 
supposed to ho represented not in silver but in 
dead white. It is a modern fanciful variation, 
and not good horaldiy.— 12. In silverware, 
clmscd or rougliened wth tho tool, so ns to retain 
a sliglitly granulated and therefore white sur- 
face, as distingiiishcd from that of burnished 
silver. — 13. Bright and clean ; burnished with- 
out ornament, and in no way colored or stained : 
s»id of armor of steel or iron, — 14. In ccram., 
noting tho biscuit when dry and ready for firing, 
l)ocausc in that state it has grown much lighter 
in color than itivas when first molded, and full 
of moisture. — 15. Transparent and colorless, 
as glass or water; al.so, with reforoiico to wine, 
liglit-coloreil, wliitish or yellowish, as opposed 
to red: sometimes used to note wine of oven a 
dcop-nmber color. 

ir/nVc glass is introduceil liero ami there [in a stained- 
glaPB window] to heighten tlio cfTcct in draperies and in 
ornaments. C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 303. 

16. Belonging or pertaining to tho Carmelites 
or other orders of monks for whoso dress white 
is tho prescrihod color: as, tho xchitc friars. 

At tlic fourth day after evensong hco came to a white 
[AuguBtlnlnn] abbey, 

Sir T. J/«/ori/, Morle d’Arthurc, III. xxxvIH. 

May Day we went to Soynt Elyn and ollerd tber, Slio 
11th In a tlaycr place of religion of xchith monks. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 7. 

17. In hot. and cool., tho compounds of xchitc 
with participial adjectives are numhorloss, ' 
as wh i tc-Jlowcrcd, U'h i tc-hcaded, wh i fc-winged. 
Onlv a few of these are given below.— Great 
white cCTot, little white egret. See cTret.— Order 
Cl the white Eagle, of the White Elephant, of the 
■White Falcon. See eagle, etc. — To mark with a 
white stone. Sec stone. — White admiral. See nrf- 
miral, 5. — White agaric. Same ns purging-agaric . — 
White agate. Same ns c/infccdony.— White Older. Sec 
Clethra and iVnfi/fopfitw.— White ale. (a) A liquor made 
In Devonshire: said to bo made of malt and hops, with 
Hour, spices, and perhaps an unknown ingredient called 
grout (wliieh see) or rijwninn. It is drunk new, and dot^s 
not Improve with ago. Bickerdyke. {b) A drink made In 
tile south of England, said to consist of common ale to 
wlilch Hour and cegs liave been added.— amber, 
spermaceti.— White amphlsbfona, A7/i;);iK«5/rnfi alba, a 
large light-colored species of amphlsbrcna. — Wbltfl ant, 

a terniite; any member of tho genus Tennes or family 
Termitid/r (see the technical names, and cut under 
Tt-nnes). Though thus quullfled ns these insects arc 
not hymonoi)terous, but neuropterous, tbelrstrong rcsein- 
blanee to ants being ilocepllve, tliough it is exliibited not 
only In their general appearance but also in tlieir social 
life and their works.— White antimony. Seenritimon;/. 
— White arsenic. Samons firimioujiund. Seeftri?r«io»s. 
— White art. See black art, under art-, — ■\^lte ash. 
See ash\, 1 , and Platylophus, 3.— White-ash breeze, tho 
action or tho force of rowing : so called because oars are 
generally made of white ash. [Humorous.] — White asp. 
Seo White atrophy of tho optic nerve, a form 
of secondarj' optic nerve atrophy.— White bait. Seo 
ir/a’le5nit.— White balsam, a substance expressed from 
tho fruit of tho qulnquino: sometimes confounded witli 
the balsam of Tolu.— White baneberry. Sec Actwa.— 
White bass. See white-bass. — White basswood. See 
FiVm.— White bath, (a) Seetnt/ii. (5) See 7’n7/iHm, 1 . 
—White bay. See Magnolia. — \vhite bear, (a) The 
polar bear, Ursus or Thalassarctos maritiinus. The cubs 
oi'c quite white, but tho adults acquire a dingy-yeUowish 



white 

or pale brownish-white color. Sec cuts under 6 ear 2 and 
PlanHqrada. {h) An unusually light-colored specimen of 
U rsm horribilis, the grizzly bear of the llocky ilountains : 
so named !)y Lewis and Clarke (1814). Compare first cut un- 
der l/f’ar-’.— White bedstraw, beefwood, beet, behen. 
See the nouns. — White beech, the common American 
beech, Faomfemiginca.—VPbltQ Bengal fire. See fire, 
—White bent. See rcdfop.— White bezant. Seefiezant. 
— White birch, the common birch of Europe, Bctida alba, 
in the variety populifoUa (sometimes called oraij birch or 
f»^'/yf<*WWreA)alsocominon in eastern North America; also, 
sometimes, the canoe-birch, £. papurifera. Sec birch and 
ra?*or-WrcA.— White bitter-WOOd. See lAUer-wood.— 
White-blood disease. Same as leucemia . — “V^ite 
brant, bream, bronze, bully-tree. See the nouns.— 
White bryony, the common brj-ony, Bryonia djoi'ea, or 
Dom-Jtimes alba.— White butterflies, the pieridine 

h'lnerflics collectively.— White buttonwood. See but- 
t 1.— White cabbage-butterfly, any one of sev- 

♦•rr.l Mhiti nnt’crllies of the gejuis Pirri*, whose larva; 
fc- ; rr. til*- iT.'ihagc, as P.rapiv of Euiop(‘ and North 
Araerl -i, ob-racen of the United States and Canada, P. 
poi/oo'.- (.f the •jouthem United States, ami P. napi of 
I.nrcpf. ."fe ciibbayc-butterjly, Pien<^, and rape -butt erfiy. 
— White cabbage-tree, a small stout composite tree, 
riadaroxylon {Pladaroxylon Lnicadcndron) of St. 
nelcno-— White campion. Sec camp/on.— White can- 
dle'W'OOd. Same as janra-trcc.— White Canon. Same 
as preuifm^trant.— White Cape hyacinth. See IJya- 
White caterpillar, the larva of the magpie- 
moth.— White cedar, aname applicdtoninnctoiischielly 
coniferous tree's, for which see Cham/rcypariUfyinqer pine 
(under }nnel), Lihocedru$, Thuya, ifelia, J't'ntacera% Proti- 
ftm.— "VVllite Challr, the tiamc sometimes given by Eng- 
lish geologists to a division of the Cretaceous series, to 
distinguish it from the Gray Chalk and tlic Chalk .Marl. 
The latter is the lowest division of the whole Chalk 
series; above this is the Gray Chalk, and higlier still the 
“Lower White Chalk witliout flints" (the Tnionian), fol- 
lowed by the “Upper Wiiitc Chalk with flints" (the Se- 
nonianx— White chamffileon, charlock, cinnamon, 
clergy, clover. See tlie nouns. —White club-flower. 
Set* Lntaicorync . — White coal, a name sometimes given 
to (asmanitc.— White coat. See u/u7c-coat,— White 
cochin, cohosh, see tlic nouns. — White colon, a Brit- 
ish noctuld moth, Mainestra albicolon.— White coop- 
er. '^ec White copper, one of the many names 

of Gorman silver: a literal translation of the Gcrm.an 
Wd^^'cupfer. [Little used.)— White copperas, zinc vit- 
nol, or goalarlto.— White corpuscles of the blood, leu- 
cnc^tc's; colorless protoplasmic nucleated cells, having 
MiKf'hoid movements: one of the normal constituents of 
the blood. See cut under Wood.— White Crag, In J-Jny. 
groL, u division of the riiocene. See cragl, ‘J.— WWte 
crane, (n) Of America, the whooping crane, aweti- 
eana (1) ()[ India, Grux Icucoyrrautin, See eronel an<l 
G'rw.— White cricket, the snowy cricket. .Seo cut under 
trre-ericlif —White crop. See crop.— White crottles. 
i'coerfitllr$~. — White crow,aii albltio crow. 'I’hecrow be- 
ing naturally lustrous black, and “black as a crow" being 
proverbial, “ a white crow" i« sometimes said of any gj cat 
rarity, or of nn apparent Impossibility or contradiction In 
t*'nnsuhieh is nevertheless a fact. Seothcquotatlon under 
WffW.- under *icanl.— White currant. Scecurrant-’, 
’-.—White cypress. See Taxodium. — White daisy, tlic 
(ixeyn daisy, or whitcwced.— White danTmar-resm, 
white dammar-tree. See dammar-redn and Vateria, 
—White damp, in eoal-mining, carbonic oxld: not an 
inflammable but aver)- poisonous gas, sometimes (nllliougli 
racLly) met with in coil-inincs, probably (dwnvs, or nearly 
always, in the after-damp.— White dead-nettle. See 
dend-iirfilc. — White deal. See Noncay ttjirucc, under 
ApnrccS.— White decoction, a mixture of burnt hnrl.slioni 
in miicilago and water.— \S^te diarrhea, dlan-hea in 
which there is a large amount of thin mucus in the stools. 
— White dock. See docki, i. — White dogwood. See 
Pinridia and riVu/nnon.— 'W^te doyenn^. Same as nV- 
yolruff. — White dysentery, dysentery, occuiTing some- 
times as an epidemic, in wfiich there is no admixture of 
blood in the stools.— White elder. See elder'-:.— White 
elephant, (o) Tlic eleplmnt as alTcctcd witli albinism 
to a degree or extent which makes it more or less of a 
dingy-whitish color, or at least notably pale. Such Indi- 
vlduah are rare, hut liave been recorded from remote an- 
tiquity. They are highly esteemed, and in some places 
even venerated, especially in Slam, thence called “the 
couiitr)' of the white elephant”; the animal also marks 
the Slame-^c flag. (i<) See c/cjjfignL— White elm. Secefm. 
— White ermine. («) Tlie ermine, I'utorius enniuea; 
thesloat in winter. Scecutuiulcrcrminc. (b) Juenfoin., 
a Britls-h arctild moth, Spilnsoma menthoKtri, expanding 
1? inche.s, having the wings white or whitish and spotted 
with blark, and the body yellow with black spots, Tlic 
lana is a hair)' black caterpillar which feeds on various 
plants.— White eye. See 'ichUe-cye.— White feather, 
film, flnch, fish-glue, flag, fly. Seo the nouns,— 
White flux. Sec fiux, 7.— TOlte friar. See friar.— 
White frost. Sec /wr— White gangrene, a rare form 
of gangrene in wdileh the tissues become dry ami paich- 
mcnt-Hkc and turn adirty-whitc color Instead of bhack. 
—White garnet. Seo /yamcfi.- "N^lte glasswort. 
See White gOby, a small gobioid flsli of Europe, 

Latnniculiut pdlucidus, of a pale translucent color.— 
White gourd, white gourd-melon.. Sameasfcc/n'ncuM. 
—White grouse, a grouse w’hich turns white in winter, or 
a grouse in that condition; a ptarmigan. Sec/yffpopMJT,and 
cut under White grunt. Same ns capeuna. 

— White gull, the kittiwakc gull. See kittiwaJee (with cut). 
—White guava. Sec^^iwm.- White gum, aname ap- 
plied topoinedozcn species of Eucalyptus In Australia and 
Tasmania, as E. slellulata, E. paucifiora, E. amyndalina, 
etc , referring sometimes oralways to the color of the bark. 
—White gunpowder, hauberk, heat, hellebore, her- 
on, herring, see the nouns. — White-heart cherry. 
.See bigarnon.— White-heart or whlte-hearted hick- 
ory. •''anie as mockernut.— White heath. See brier-root. 
— White hoarhound. f^cc honrkound . — White honey- 
suckle. See honrynickle, 2.— White hoOP-Withe. Sec 
Toumefortia.— White horse, (n) Sec white-horse, {h) A 
wliitc-Ujpped wave. 

The hay is now curling and writhing In white horses un- 
der a smoking south wester. Kingsley^ Life, vlll, 
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White House, the name popularly given to the ofllcial 
residence of the President of the United States, at Wash- 
ington, from its color. Its official designation is Executive 
Mansion.— WMte Huns. See //tmi.— White ipecacu- 
anha. Seeipecacuanha. — White Iron, pig-iron in which 
the carbon is almost entirely in chemical combination with 
the iron : such iron is very hard, of light color, and breaks 
with a coarse granular or crystallinestructure. White iron 
cont.aining a large amount of manganese is called spie- 
gdeisen. The white irons generally contain a high per- 
centage of carbon. The French name for tin-plate (/rr- 
Wfi»c)is sometiines(incorrectly)tr.'inslatcd * white iron.' — 
White ironbark-tree. See ironbark-tree.—'Vhiite iron 
pyrites. Sameasmarcowfc, 2.— White ironwood. See 
ironieood. — White Jasmine. Sec Jasminum. — White 
Jaundice, a name formerly applied to clilorosis. — Wiite 
Iridney, a kidney Mdiich lias undergone lard.aceous or 
waxy dcgencnxtion. — White Jura, in geol., according to 
the nomenclature of tlicGcrman geologists, the uppermost 
division of the Jurassic : called sometimes the Malw. It 
takes thcTi.ameof trhitc from the ligliter color of tlic rocks 
of which it is ma<!c up, as contrasted with the darker 
tintsof tJiD underlying locks. Sec Jfofm,2. — White lark, 
lead, leather. See the nouns.— White laurel. See 
Magnolia . — WWte League, a n.amc sometimes given to 
the Kuklnx Klan, but especially to a nearly conteinpo- 
rarj* military oi^anization formed in Louisiana to scciuo 
the political ascendancy of tlie whites. — White leprosy, 
eleplianti.asis Orrocorum. The name was applied at one 
time to various affections in wliich there were white 
patches on the skin, such as IciicodeiTiia and some forms 
of psoriasis —White lettuce. See lettuce.— White Lias, 
in Eng. yt'd., tlie uppermost division of the Ilh.'etic Lias 
or Infra-Lias, as that formation is developed in soiitli- 
western E.ngland.— White lie, light, llgnum-vitse, 
lime, line, lupine, magic, mahogany, manganese, 
mangrove, etc. Sec tho nouns. — White mace, the mace 
olitaincd from tho Santa I’d nutmeg, MyrisUca Otoha . — 
White man’s footprint, a immc given by tlie American 
Indians to ihc common plantain, Plantago major, sup- 
posed to appear wherever wliltc men settle. — White 
man’s weed. .SecieAiVeitrcd.— White maple. SeeRi’frcr 
maple, under majilei . — White meat, (a.) Food made of 
milk, butter, cheese, eggs, and the like. 

How cleanly he wipes his spoon at every' spoonful of any 
whitcmcat lie eats 1 

B. Jomon, Every Jlaii out of his Humour, iv. 3. 

Look you, sir, tho northern man loves wkUe-mcats, the 
Boutlicrn man sallads. 

DeHcr and ]rebstcr, Northward Ho, i, 3. 
(b) Certain delicate (Icsh used for food, aspouUrj’, rabbits, 
veal, and poik. 

Fish w'as enormously consumed, and so, too, were white 
meat and dairy produce. 

//. Hall, Society in Elizabethan Age, vl. 
(e) Same ns light meat. Sec t/ienfl.— White melilot. Sec 
White metal, mignonette, money. See 
the nouns.— White Moors, the Genoese. See the quota- 
tion. 

It is proverbially said there arc in Genoa Mountnines 
without wood. Sea without llsli, Women without shame, 
and Jfen without conccleucc, which makes them to bo 
termed tlie Whitr Moores. 

UoucH, Fori cine Travel! (cd. ArlKir), p. 41. 
White mouse, (o) One of a fancy breed of the common 
housc-inonso, an albino of Mus musculus. The albinism 
originates by chance, Ukctli.atof many other animals, but 
inaybeiierfoctcdand perpetuated by mctho<Uc.al selection. 
Wlicn it is perfect, the mice are snow-wJdtc, with pink 
eyes nose, ears, paws, and tail, (b) The lemming of Hud- 
son's B.ay, Cuniculus forgttafus; tlic snow-mouse, wliich 
turns purc-wiiltc in winteh— White mulberry, mullen, 
mustard. Sec the nouns.— ‘White nettle, tlic wiiitc 
dc-ad-nettlc, Lamium album . — ‘White nickel^ nickel dl- 
arscnldc, tlic mineral rammclshergltc. — White night- 
hawk. Same as mu/fon-Wr</.— White noddy, the wJilte 
tern. See cut under White nosegay-tree. See 

nosegay-trec.— While note. See dcf. lU and nofcL— 
White nun. the smew, Mcrgcllus albellus. Sec cut under 
mmne.— White oak. See oaAr(witli cut).— 'White oalmm. 
See oakum, 2.— White olive. See IlaUcria.— White OWl. 
See wtote-oirf.— pearwood, a Soutli African tree, 
Pt^rocclastrusrostratus,ot theCclastraccfc. It has a hciglit 
of about 20 feet, and yields a Iieuvy, strong, and durable 
wood, mucii used for wagon-work. — White pepper. See 
]>epprr.— White perch, a very common food-llsli of east- 
ern North America, Moronc americana, of the family La- 
hracid.T. It is time not a true perch, or member of the/'er- 



cidm (for an example of w lilcli sec first cut under pcrchl), 
but is most ncaily related to the brass-haBS or yellow-bass, 
Morntir inferrupta, and iic.xt to the stiipcd-bass, Jtoccus 
lineatm, and whitu-lmss, Jt. chrysops. It scarcely attains 
the length of a foot, and is tisnally smaller than tills ; 
the cedur is olivaceous, silvcry-whito on tlie sides, with 
faint light streaks, hilt without any of the dark stripes 
wliich mat k its ne.ar relatives. Itaboniuls coastwise fiom 
Cajie Cod to Honda, ascending all stieanis, and makes nn 
excellent paii-flsli.— ‘White pine. See i/tne.— V^ite- 
plne wee^. See /V«*orfc*(wltliciit)aiidtr(’cw7. — ^Whlte 
pitch. See Burgundy pitch, iindcr;«/c/i*-. —‘White point, 
a British noctuid moth, Leueania a/fn/ntnefu.— 'White 
pond-lily, poplar, poppy, potato, precipitate. See 
the nouiiB,^V^ite post. Sco 5.— White pot- 


white 

herb. See Fafm’anrifa.— White prominent, a British 
prominent moth, Notodonta tricolor, with white wings, the 
fore wings spotted with black. — White quebracho. See 
gnefn-acAo.- 'Whlte-rag'W’orm, the lurg. — "White rent. 
in) In Devon and Cornwall, a rent or duty of eight pence, 
payable yearly by every tinner to the Duke of Cornwall, as 
lord of the .soil. Imp. Diet. (6) Seerent2, 2(c). —'White rhi- 
noceros, the African kobaoba, Bhinoceros simus. — ^White 
ribbon, a ribbon worn to signify that tlie wearer is a mem- 
ber of some organization for the promotion of moral purity. 
— "V^lte robin-snipe, rocket, rodwood, rope, rose, 
rot, rubber, Russian, sage, salmon, salt, sandalwood, 
sanicle, sapphire. Sec the nouns.— White sapota, a 
small Mexican tree, Casimiroa edulis, of the Jlutaceas. It 
bears a nearly globose pulpy .edible fruit, for whicli it 
Is cultivated. — 'Wllte satin, Liparis or Stilpnotia salicis, 
a British moth with satiny-white wings expanding tw’o 
inclics.— "White scale, (a) Aspidiotusnerii, a small white 
bark-louse or scale-insect found commonly on citriis-trees 
and -fruits and upon the oleander, magnolia, ivy, and many 
otherplants. (b) The cushion-scale, or fluted scale, Jeerya 
purchasi. Sec cushion-scale, (c) The rose-scale, Diaspis 
rosm, a very white cosmopolitan species occurring on the 
twigs and leaves of the rose. — White schorl, sea-bass, 
seam. Sec the nouns.— ‘White Sennaar gum. See gum 
arabic, under gums.—White shark, skin, snail, snake- 
root. See the nouns.— 'V^lte softening of the brain. 
See softening.— White spruce, squall, stopper, stork, 
stringy-bark, stuff, sultan. See the nouns.— White 
sumac. Same as smooth sumac (which see, under sumac). 
—White swallowwort, sweetwood, swelling, syca- 
more, tallow, tansy, teak, tea-tree, thorn. See the 
nouns.— White tern, any tern of the genus Oygis, when 
adult of pure-white plumage with black bill.— "White 
tincture. Same as lesser elixir (which see, under elixir, 
1).— White-topped aster. See Sericocarpus.— White 
trash, vervain, "Vine, vitriol, wagtail, walnut, wash, 
water, water-lily, wavey, wax, whale, wheat, wid- 
geon, willow, wine, witch, wolf, etc. See the nouns. 
— Wlute trout. See Micropterus.— White woolly cur- 
rant-scale, Pulvinaria rilns, a large baik-louse with a 
white egg-sac, wliich occurs on currant-bushes in Europe. 
lEng.l— 'White "wren, yam, etc. See the nouns. =Syn. 
2. 'White, Fair, Blond, Clear. As to complexion, «7ti7« ex- 
presses that which has too little color for naturalness or 
health; that is /mV which agreeably approaches white; 
that is clear which is free from blotch ; there is a dear 
brown or olive as well as a dear blond. Blond is fair in 
distinctive application to the color of the human skin — 
properly to that of females. 

II. n. [< ME. the white, "wlntoness, fair- 
ness ; cf. OHG.tur.c'r, Icel. hvUi.'] 1. A highly lu- 
rainong color, devoid of chroma, and therefore 
indeterminate in hue. But a white intensely illumi- 
nated has a yellow effect, and very deeply shaded takes on 
the bluish look of gray. A derangement of the propor- 
tions of light In pure white to the extent of S per cent, of 
the red, C per cent, of the green, or. 5 per cent, of the blue, 
is readily pcrcelvwl by direct comparison ; but quite con- 
siderable admixtures of chroma are compatible with tho 
color’s retaining the name of white. 

My Nan shall be the queen of all the fairies, 

Finely attired in a robe of whito. 

Shak., il. W. QtW., Iv. 4. 72. 

2, A pigment of this color. — 3. Something, or 
a part of something, liaving tho color of snow. 
Spcciflcally— (n) The central part in the butt In archery, 
u hich was formerly painted white; the center or mark at 
which an arrow or other missile is aimed ; hence, the thing 
or point aimed at. 

Vertue is the white wo shoote at, not vaiiitio. 

hyly, Eupliues and his England, p. 245. 
’Twns I won tho wager, though you hit tho %vhitc. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 180. 

Thus Geneva Lake swallowed up the Episcopal Sea, 
ami Clmrch-Lands were made secular, which was the 
)l7ii7c they Icvell’d at. Howdl, Letters, iii. 3. 

{b) 'The albumen of an egg, or that pellucid viscous fluid 
which Burroumls tho yolk; also, sometimes, the corre- 
sponding jiart of a seed, or the farinaceous matter sur- 
rounding tho embryo, (c) That pait of tho ball of the eye 
whicli BUiToumls tho iris or colored part. 

And he, poor heart, no sooner heard my news, 

But turns me up his whites, and falls flat down. 

Grim the Collier, iii. {bavies.) 

Ay, and I turned up the whites of my eycn till the strings 
awmost cracked again. Macklin, Man of tlio World, iii. 1. 
(d) pi. In printing, blank spaces, (c) pi. A white fabric 
otlierwise called long doth. 

The Indians doc bring fine whites, which the Tartars 
do all roll about their heads, dc al other kinds of whites, 
which seme for upparcll. Ilakluyt's Voyages, I. 332. 

Salisbuiy has , . . Long Cloths for the Turkey trade, 
called Halisbiiry IfVu’tcs. 

Defoe, Tour thro’ Great Britain, I. 324. (Davies.) 
C/f) White clotliing or drapery. 

You clotlio Christ witli your blacks on earth, he will 
clothe you with his glorious whites in lieaven. 

i?cy. T. Adams, Works, 11. 174. 
(g) A member of the white race of mankind: as, tho “poor 
whites" of the soutlicrn United States. 

4. pi. In med, lencoiThea— Body white. See 
fiakc-ivhitc.— China white, a very pure variety of white 
lead, usually in small drops. Also silver-ivhite. — Chinese 
white. Same ns zinc aviate. — Clichy white, a kind of 
wliitclcad inadcat Clichy, in Franco.— Constant White, 
an ai tifieially pi epared sulphate of barium. See blanc fixe, 
under Wnnr.— Cremnltz White. See Kremnitz white.— 
Dutch white, an adulterated white lead : a book-unme.— 
Faenza white, a name given to the fine while enamel of 
some varieties of majolica. It is thought, liowcver. tliat 
tlie discovery Is due to the factory of FeiTara.— Flake 
white. See/rr/^r-ie/n’/e.— Forest whitest. Sainonspcn- 
{stone.— Trench white, a variety of white lead : same as 
China white. Also called blanc d'argent. — Jn hlack and 

White, See WffcA-.—indophenol white, Sapio as (weg- 
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intf«)Aenrf. — Zremnitz •wMte, lonflon white, white yellow below, and marked along the sides with several forbuttonB,which are madeby first castingand then care- 
ifijiQt— Pflxjs WiiiiG. Sso p3,bt/i80H s WhitGi blackisli lines. fully nressincr bo qs to brine out tlio omainpntnl n'ltfpm 

the hydrated oxychlorid onead.-Pearl white, the basic white-beaked (]iwit'bekt),«. Having .a white on th?surface. ® ^ 

(0) IVhite.billcd, as a bird. (4) Having the snout white-hreasted (hwit'bres'ted), «. 1. Having 
or rostrum white, as a skunk>porpoisc of the genus La- a white breast or bosom. 
tjcnorhynchus (which soc). 

•whiteheam, wiitebeam-tree (bwit'bem, -tre), 

It. A small Old AVorld tree, Pyrus Aria, iittv- 
ing the under side of its foliage, as well as the 
5'oiiiig twigs and inflorescence, clothed with 
silvery down. See bcam-iree. 


nitrate of bismuth used as a cosmetic.— Pennanent 
white. Same as coiisiant white. — Roman white, white 
lead; a book-name.— Silver white. Same as French 
Spanish white. Qeewhiting. — The white and 
the redt, silver and gold. 

They simile forgon the whyte and ek the rede. 

Chancer, Troilus, iii. 1331. 
Thin white, in gildiny, the first priming of hot size and 
whiting. Tins is followed by several layers of greater 

•• no rP..r« ...l.tton 1V.S.1 


consistence, called thick white. Two thick'whites laid on, a. Tvn? 

one ^raost immediately after the other, arc called douWc (hWlt beid), [\ MU, idliytchcvcl , 

opening white. — To spit White, See spit-. — Venice " ■— * - — 

Whlte, an adulterated white lead: a book-nauie,— Zinc 
White, impure oxid of zinc. 


< white 4- 6cflrt7.3 A man having a white or 
gray beard ; a gi*aybeard ; an old man. 

And yff the}' wollo not dredde, iie obey that, then they 
shall be quyt by Blackberd or Whyteherd. 

Paston Letters, 1. 131. 


whitei (bvdt), pret. and pp. whited, ppr. 
whiting, [(n) < ME. whiten, hwiten, < AS. hwi- 
tian = OHS. wizen, MHS. wizen = Gotb. hweii- 
Jan,lieeomevrhite;alsoAS.gehwitiaii = t).wit- 

ten=G.wcissen = Goth.gahwcitJaii,makQwhite; white-bearded (bwit'ber'dod), a 
from the adj.: see whitet, «.] I.t intrans. To white or gray beard, 
glow white; whiten. Our TfVti'fc-teardcd ratriarchs died. 

He . . . lauetb hem in tlio Inuandrie . . . Byron, Heaven nnd Earth, i. .X 

And with warme water of hus cyen woketh hit til hit •um^+n a , r p, 

white. Biers Plowman (C), xvil. 332. J™te-bearded monkey, Scmnojnthcais ncstor, of Cey. 

II. irans. To maho white. S[ieoincally-(a) To white-beHied (hwit'boHid), a. Haying the 

belly white: spocif3'ing maiij’ birds and otlier 


ir/u7c.&earrf« have arm*d their and hairless scalps 
Against thy majesty. Shak., Rich. II., lii. 2. 112. 

Having a 


whiten ; whitewash ; hence, to gloss over. 

His raiment became sbining, exceeding white as snow ; 
so as no fuller on earth can white them. ilark ix. 3, 
Then bring’st his virtue asleep, and stay’s! the wheel 
Both of his reason and judgment, tliat they move not; 
over all his vices. 

Fletcher (and others^ Bloody Brother, iv. 1. 
He was as scrupulously whited as any sepulchre in the 
whole bills of mortality. Thackeray, Heweonios, viii, 
(h) To make pale or pallid. 

Tour passion hath sufllciently whited your face. 

B.Jomon, Cynthia's Revels, ill. 3. 

s=S3m. Sepiw7if/c«. 

■white^ (hmt), v. t. A dialectal form of thwile. 
Compare whittle^ from *thwitt!e. 

•white-alloy (Umt'a-loi"), n. One of various 
eheap alloys used to imitate silver. Most of 
them contain copper and tin, yvith some arsenic, 
white-armed (huit'iirmd), a. Having white 
arms.— 'White-armed sea-anemone, nti actinia, Sa. 
gartia knsolrrma. 

white-arse (hwit'iirs), n. The whoatoar. 
whitehack (liivit'bah), n. 1. The oaiivashaclv 
duck. See out under cnamincA-. Alex. iVilson, 
1S14. [Potomac river, U. S.]— 2. The white 
poplar, Populiis alia. [Prov. Eng.] 
white-backed (bwTt'bakt), a. Having tbo back 
more or loss white. — "White-hacked buehbuck. Sec 


animals. — 'White-hellieil murrelet, Brachyrham- 
plius hyimleueus, a bird of tbe niifc fninfly, found on tbe 
coast of SotiUicrii nnd Lower California. — White-heUled 
nuthatch. See nuthatch (with cut).— Whlte-heUled 
petrel, Freyatta yraUaria, a kind of stIlt-petrcL— 
\Vhlte-hellled rat. See hlackrat, underrnfi. — White- 


Whitc.brcastcd like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved. Tennyson, CEnone. 

2._ Having tbe breast move or less wliite : speoi- 
f j’ing numerous animals. See cut under sgnir- 
rej-hawh. 

white-brindled (bwit'brin''dled), a. Brindled 
with white: specifying a British moth, Sntys 
olivalis, 

white-browed (hwit'broud), a. In orniih., hav- 
ing a wliite superciliary streak: as, the white- 
hrowed sparrow, Zonotrichia leucophrgs. 

whitebug (bwit'bug), n. A bug wliicb injures 
vines and other plants, as a white scale (which 
see, under svhittp). 

whitecap (hwit'kap), n. 1. The male redstart, 
a bird, Jluticilla phcenicura. See first out un- 
der redyfuri. [Shropshire, Eng.] — 2. Thetree- 
or mountain-spaiTow, Passer montanws. Imp. 
Viet. — S.pl. The common mushroom, ApuricHs 
campestris. — 4. JUdut., a wave with a broken 
crest showing as a white patch ; a white horse. 
— 5. [cup.] One of a solf-eonstituted body or 
committee of persons, who, generallj' .under the 
guise of rendering service or protection to the 
eommunitj’ in which they dwell, commit va- 


rious outrages and lawless acts. 

beriied”sea-eaire7//(tfia«i(« icu’c^astcr. ot ' Asi^^Aw- Whitechapel cart. See cart. 
trnlin, etc.— Whlt^heUIod seal, tbp inonk-scnl, Mona- whitecoat (Itwit'lcdt), n. A young harp-seal ; 
fi'“-''.'':'‘:f?.'«':;-™te:hMhed snipe. .Sec snipA.- any seal-pup or veiy young seal whoso eoat is 

white. [Noyvfoiuidland.] 

Tho pbcnomenoii so c.'ircfiilly doscribed by him was 
simply a ip/iftc-conf, or young six-weeks-old seal. 

Llackit'ood's Mag., Juljv 1873, p. 54. (Fneye. Piet.) 
white-crested (]iwit'kres'’ted), a. Having a 
white crest, ns a bird or other animal: as, tbe 


■White-bellied swallow, Taehyeincta or Jrido 2 >rocnc bi- 
color, having tlie under parts purc-wlille, the upper dark 
lustrous-green. It is one of the most beautiful ns well as 
most nbuudant swallows of North America, sometimes 
known ns trcc-swalloxc. Sec cut tinder simffoip.— T^lte- 
bellied water-mouse, the Austmlinn IJydromys lenco- 
White-bellied wren. SecitTrn. 
whitebelly (bwit'bePi), h. 1. The common 
sliarp-tnilod grouse of the Huited States, whoso 
ftudor parts appear white in comparison with 
(hose of tho piniititcd gi-ouso. See cut imdor 
Pediacetes. — 2. Tho Americaf) widgeon, Ma- 
rcca amerieana. See cut under widgeon. [New 
Eug.] _ 

whitebill (hwit'hil), «. Tho common Ameri- 
can coot, Fidica amerieana, [Now Jersey.] 
white-billed (hwit'bild), a. Having a white 
bill, ns a bird: specifying various species: ns, 
the tchilc-hilled tc.vtor. See cut under Texlor. 


whiic-crcsicd turakoo (see tnrdkoo)', tbe ^eat 
whUc-ercsted cockatoo, Cacatua cristata; the 
whiic-crcsicd black Polish fowl; tho white-crest- 
ed spiny rat (see Lonchcrcs). 
white-crewned (hwit'kround), a. Having the 
crown or top of tho head white, ns a bird. tJib 
wblto-crowiiDd pigeon is Cotumln leucocephata, with tlio 
whole top of tlio hc.nil pure-white, inlmbltlng the West 


biMhlriicA'.— 'White-backed coUe, the South Afrlc.tii Co- white-bird (hwit'berd), ti. Same as whitc-hal.'cr. 

white-blaze (hwit'blfiz), n. Same ns white-face. 
sidpoIthebncK. Iti8sniall.h0(llcd,hutnfootormorolong ■mhit.p-hlnm fliwit'lilRl m Eilbnv nf t,..., 
owing to tho development of the tnil.— 'White-hacked “tow (timt mo), «. J.itliei of two cml^ 

skunk, the conepntc. ScocutunderConrpnfiM.— tvhlte- oov,ei k,iiaxijiaga iridaetiihtcs nwd J'.rojthilti mit- 

. .. . . . . ... . garis {JJralm rerna), both also mmed lehitloie- 

grass; an old iinmo in England, 
white-bonnet (hwit'bou'ct), n. A fictitious 
Ijiddor at sales by auction: Siimc as puffer, 2. 
whitebottle (hwit'bot*'!), w. Tlio blndd'er-cnm- 
pioii, .Silenc CiieiihaJus (A inflata). Seo Silenc, 

rrliT+'o'KftTT «• It 


backed woodpecker, n three-toed woodpecker of North 
Ameriea, Picoufc^ dorsalis of Bnlrd, having a long white 
Btrlpe down tho middle of tlie black back, 
whitebait (Iiwit'bat), n. 1. A small clupeoid 
fish, prized as a dolicnoviii England. Whitctwlt 
.nre best ivhen from 2 or 3 fncltcs long, but retain the imnto 
lip to a.6lze of 1 or fi Inches. The,' nliound In flic cstunrj' 


of the Thames and in other similar Britisli loc.aIitiC3 at Whiteboy (Iluit'boi), «. If. An old term of CU' 
certain seasons. Tlie flsl.lne boeb.s io „,„i aciirmoiit tijiplicd to a favorilo .son, depciidont, 

or tho like; a darling. See wliite^, a., 5. 

"I know.” quoth I, “I nni Ills whitc-boy, nnd will not 
he gulled,'* Ford, Tis Pity, j. 4. 

Ills first nddresse was an humble Remonstrance hy n 
dutifull BOH of tlio Church, nhiiost ns if he hnd said her 
white-boy. Milton, Apolog)' for Smcctymmms. 

2. [caj}.] Amoiubevof an illegal afcrarinu asso- 
cintiou formed in Ireland about tho year 17G1, 
whoso object was ** to do justice to tfio poor by 
restoriug tho ancient commons and redressing 
other grievances” {Lcclnj). Tlic members of tho 
association nsscmblcd at iilglit with wliite frocks over 
their other clothes (whence tlic nninc), threw down fences, 
and leveled inclosurcs (being liencc also called Lcvclers), 
destroyed tlie properly of Imi'slt landlords or tlieir ngonlB, 
the I'rutcstaut clergy, the tithe-collectors, ami any others 
who had made themselves obnoxious to tlic nssoclatlon. 
Also used nttributivcly. 

Unlike ordinary crime, the While-hoy outrages were 


certain seasons. The fishing bcgJiiB in April, nnd lasts 
through the summer; the fishes arc taken in bng-nets. 
They are chiefly of a silveiy-whito color inclining to a 
pale-grccnish on tho back. Some places in England, ns 
especially Greenwich, arc famous for their whitebait 
dinners. The fish are usually fried till they are crisp. 
The Identity of whitebait lias been niucli discussed and 
disputed. They have been supposed to be a distinct 
species, named CUtpea alba, and even placed In a genuB 
framed for their reception as Pogcnxa alba. TJioy have 
been more generally recognized ns the fiy of ccrl.aiii clu- 
peoids,as the sprat tlie herring (C./mmi- 
gxts), nnd the shad (of one or another of the British species). 
But careful examinations of great quantities of whitebait, 
made in difterent localities at dllferent times, have shown 
these opinions to be more or less erroneous. Whitebait 
consists in fact of the frj’ of several dilTcrent clupcoiil 
fishes, mainly the sprat and the herring, with occasionally 
a small percentage of yet other fishes; and the relative 
quantity of the ditfcreiit species represented varies, more- 
over, according to soasoii and locality. 

Our w’ives (without whose panction no good man would 
surely ever look a ichUcbait In tlie face) pave us permis- 
sion to attend this entertainment, Thackeray, riilllp, xl. 
2. A Chinese salmonoid fish, Siilanx siiwusis. 
See Salanx. 



Indies nnd parts of Horidn. This is a large stout-hodied 
nnd dark-colored pigeon, notable ns one of the few Amer- 
ican forms which most authors continue to regard ns con- 
generic with the Old World species of Columba proper. 
The white-crowned sparrow is Zonotrichia Icxtcophrys, 
one of the crown-sparrows, closely related to the white- 
throated, common in eastern parts of Kortli America, 
liaviiig in tho adult the toji and sides of the head striped 
with ashy-white nnd bl.ack. 




whlte^baker (bwlt'brrikdr), n. Tho beam-bird, 
Miiscicapa grisoia; tho spotted flycatohov. Also 
whitewall, white-hird. 

"white-ba^ed (br\'It'burd), a, Ha'viuff ono or 
more tvhite bars, as .an auimal : spocifj’iug a 
British ba'n’k-motb, Sesia sphegiformis or Tro- 
chilinm sphegiforme. 

"wMte-bass (hwit'bas), n, A fresb-'wator 

fish of tho Uiiitod States, Poccus chnjsops, found 
cbiofly in tbo Mississippi basin and tho Great 
Lake region, of tho same genus as tho striped- 
bass (B. Jincatiis), Tvliieh it much rosomblos, 
but quite different from tho black-bassos (wliioh 


Lccky, Eng. in IBtli Cent., xvl. 

Whiteboyism (hAVit'boi-izm), it. [< U'hitciog 
•h -isni.J Tho principles or iiraotieos of the 
■iVliitoboj's. 

Tlie Catliolio Iiisliop of Cloync, In Mardi, 1TC2, issncil n 
pastoral urging tliosc of Ills Olocese to use nil tlio spiritnni 
censures at tlicir disposal for the purpose of repressing 

Whitchoyism. Becky, Eng. in I8II1 Cent., xvi. 

•white-brass (hwit'br/is), «. jVn alloy of copper 'White-eye (bwit'i), ti. 1. In Great Britain, 

!■ looa- ti,e proportion of copper is ivliite-oyed dnok, Fgroca ferruginca or FF. Icu- 

comparatively small. With less than 45 per cent, of eqphihitlma. Seo cut under A’l/roca. — 2. In tbe 
copper tlic color of brass ceases to he yelloiv, and ns tlie 
percentage of zinc is increased the color of tlio alloy passes 
from silycr-wliite to gray and hluish-gray. Sucli alloys are 
brittle, and have iiut a limited use, Some of these rvliitc- 
iirasscs arc sold under the tradc-iiamcs of -Uirmingliam 


Vanihoridic ; a vanikoro. 
white-ear^ (hwit'er), n. [Seo whcalcar.'] Tho 
•whoatoar or fallow-finch, Saxicola cenanihe. See 
cut under whcatcar. 

"White-eared (hwit'erd), a. Having white ears : 
{a) as a bird whoso auricular feathers are 
wliite; (6) ns poultrj' "with largo white ear- 
lobes — "White-eared thrush._ See thrusht. 

' tbo 
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are cenii nrciioitls^. iiie color is sllverj', tinged ivitli , platinum” and “platinum lead." These mo cliielly used 


cophihitlma. Seo cut under A’l/roca. — 2. 

United States, tho whito-oyed 'vireo or groenlet, 
Virco iiovchnraccnsis. Seo cut under Virco . — 
3. Any bird of the genus Zostcrops; a silver- 
eye: as, tho Indian lehite-cgc, Z. 2 >al 2 >chrosiis. 
See out under Zostcro 2 ts, 



white-eye 

By most English-speaking people in various parts of 
the world the prevalent species of ^sterops is commonly 
called White-eye" or “Silver-eye" from the feature be- 
fore mentioned. 

A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 824, note, 
white-eyed (Invit'id), a. Having white eyes — 
that is, eyes in which the iris is white or color- 
loss.— White-eyed pochard. See cut under A^t/roca.— 
White-eyed shad. Same ns mud-shad.— White-eyed 
towhee, a variety of the common toWhee bunting, found 
in Florida — Pipilo erythrophthalmus alleni. Comparecut 
rnder Pt/nVo,— White-eyed vireo or greenlet. See 
I i-eo (with cut).— White-eyed warbler t. See warbler. 
white-faced (hwit'mst), a. 1. Ha%'ing a white 
or palo face, as from fear or illness. — 2, Hav- 
ing a white front or surface. 

Taat pair. Miat white-faced shore. 

Shah., K. John.Ii. 1. 23. 

On a chair, tilted against the white-faced wall, 

fat a yiuinu' man m earing a suit of exceedingly cheap and 
shah'ty st ‘re-d''thes. The Atlantic, LXI. C7G. 

3. }^larkoii with white on the front of the head, 
a bird or other animal.— White-faced black 
Spanish fowl. See Spanish fowl, under Sj)anish. — 
Wnlte-faced duck.' (a) The female scaup-duck, Piili- 
ynla inarila, which lias n white band nbout the base of 
See cut under scfli/p. (6) The blue-winged teal, 
.‘^ee cut under tcall, — White-faced gOOSe. See^oo.v.— 
White-faced hornet. See White-faced ibis, 

Jbii pnaranna, related to the glossy ibis, but having tlie 
parts nbont the hill white : found in western parts of tlio 
I'niUil States.— White-faced t 3 Tie. See type, 8. 
white-favored (hwit'fa^vprd), a. Wearing 
white* favors, as in connection with a wedding. 

But they mnet go, the time draws on, 

And tho«e white-farour'd horses wait. 

rrnn»/;?o;i, In ilemorlam, Conclusion. 

Whitefieldian (liwit-ferdi-an), u. [< TThi/c/if^M 
(seedof.) + A follower of George 'U'hite- 
iield. after his separation from the Wesleys: 
same as ITuntinfjdonion, 

wWtefish (liwlt'fish), Ji, A general name of 
fi!*hes and other aquatic animnls which are 
wJiite. or nearly so: variously applied, (a) A fish 
of such kind as tfio whiting, h.addock, or menhaden. (6) 
Any tlsh of the genus Cwryonn#. Tlicse arc important food- 
fl«he*» of both American and European waters, represent- 
ing a division (Cr'rr'7oni«4T) of the family Salmonidre. 



Wtibcfidi of the Great Lal.es {.Cerej-pnus elufti/ermit). 


JIo«t of tlir species have their distinctive names, for 
\\ hich see Ci’fC'wninir nnd Careyonus. Sec also cuts under 
eireo and j»/i»7(f(r<7j7rr. (c) Any tlsh of the genus Leucisem. 
(ff) Any white whale, or beluga. See beluya, 2, an<l cut 
untlcr Ddphinapferu*. (e) Same as blanquUlo, 2.— 'ftTlite- 
fish-muUet. •’^ce T/iir/fefi. 

whiteflawt (hwit'flu), «. [A var. of whicl’JJaWf 
simulating rrA/f^l.] A whitlow. 

A enck i.s offered (at least was wont to be) to St. Cliris- 
topher In Totinilne for a ccrtalne sore, which useth to be 
in the end of inen'h fingers, the white-jlaw. 

World of Wondn'f, p. 305>. (Quoted in N. nnd Q., 7th per., 

I.X. Gil.) 

The nails filn olf by Whit-Jlawes. 

Herrick, Oberon’s Palace. 

whitc-flesher (liwIt'flesb'Or), ii. The nifTod 
(Ttouko, Iloii(i.‘n uinhclUm: so called in distinc- 
tion from grouse 'witli dark meat. Sir John 
Itirhord^nm, 1831. [Canada.] 
white-flowered (hwit'flou'erd), a. Noting nii- 
mcrons plants -witli Avhito flowers: as, U'hilr- 
floirirxl azalea, liroom, cinquefoil, etc. 
white-footed (liwit'fut''cd), a. Having wliito 
feet: as. tlio trhilc-fontcd liapaloto, Ilapalotis 

alliijics, of New South Wales White-footed 

mouse, Vef^irrimu. amfricamig, t!ic commoacst vesper- 
moiiae of >fjrth America, with snowy p.aw8 and under 
parts— features shared by most of tlie mice of tlie genus 
Vesperimns. Pee Fesperimus, and cut under deer-rnotw. 

white-fronted (hwit'frun'ted), o. Having the 
front or forehead white, as a bird. The white- 
fronted dttyc I.s Nnyypftla albi&ons, found In Texas and 
SIcxIco. The white-fronted goose is Anser alblfrons of 
Eurone, a variety of which, A. alblfrons yambeli, InhahlU 
North A merica, and Is known In some parts as the 
bdly. The white-fronted lemur of .Madagascar Is a spe- 
cies or variety wliicli lias been named Lemur 'alb(t'rons. 
The white-fronted capuchin is Cebus albifromt, a 8outli 
American monkey, 

white-grass (liMit'gras), n. See Lccrsia. 
white-^rub (hwit'gnib), n. The largo white 
earth-iTihabifing larva of any one of a number 
of ficaraba^id beetles. The common white-grub of 
Europe Is the larva of the cockchafer, Melolontho mtgaris; 
that of the more noi-them United States Is the larva of 
the May-bectic, Lachnostema fiisea, and congeneric dor- 
bugs; and that of the southern United States Is usually 
the larva of the June-bug, AUorhina nitMa. All feed 
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upon the roots of grass and other vegetation, and at times 
are serious pests. See AUorhina fwitli cut), cockchafer, 
dor-buy (with cut), June-bug (with cut), Lachnostema, 
May-beetle, and }JdtJ,ontha. 

white-gum (hmt'gum), «. In med., an eruption 
of whitish spots surrounded by a red areola, 
occurring about the neck and arms of infants ; 
strophulus albidus. 

white-handed (hwlt'hau^ded), a. 1. Having 
white hands. 

White-handed mistress, one sweet word with thee. 

Shak., L. L. L.. v. 2. 230. 

2. Having pure, unstained hands*, not tainted 
with guilt. 

O, welcome, pure-eyed Faith ; white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering nngel, girt with golden wings! 

Milton, Comus, 1. 213. 

3. In codJ.y ha\dng the fore paws white: as, 
the whife-handed gibbon, Hylohatcs Jar. See 
cut under ffihlwv. 

white-hass (hwit'has), u. A white-pudding, 
stufTcd until oatmeal and suet. [Scotch.] 

There is black-pudding nnd white-hass — trj’ whilk ye 
like best. Scott, Biide of Lammerraoor, xii. 

whitehause (hwit'haz), n. [< white -b hausc, 
var. of /rnfsci.] The shagi’oeu r.ay, Uaia ful- 
lonica, a batoid fish common in British waters. 
[Local, Bug.] 

whitehead (hwit'hed), n. 1. The white-headed 
scoter or suri-seotor, a duck, (Edcmia pcrsincil- 
lafa. See cut under /Y7io«cf/u. [Long Island.] 
— 2. A breed of domestic pigeons with the 
head and tail white; a white-tailed monk. — 
3. The blue wavoy, or blue-winged snow-gooso, 
Chen avniJcscnis.' See goose. — 4. The broom- 
bush, Parthenium Uystcrophonts. Also called 
bastard feverfew and West Indian mugwort. 
[West Indies.] 

white-headed (Invit'hod^ed), a. Having the 
head more or less entirely white : specifying 
main* animals.— white-headed duck, Erismatura 
leueoeephala, a niddcr-tailod or stlfl-tailcd duck of Europe 
and A frlc.*!.— White-headed eagle, the common bald 
eagle or sea c-aglc of Nortii America, UaUaetusleucoecpha- 
lus. See cff »//<•.— White-headed goose, gull, shrike, 
.‘^ee tlie nouns.— White-headed harpy. See harpy, 
3 (t').— White-headed tenit^fmm trudeaui, a South 
American specle.s of tern.— White-headed titmouse, 
a variety of the Iong-taile<1 titmouse, Acredula caudata 
(or ro«/*rt), whose head is whiter than usual. It Inhabits 
nortlicrly continental Europe.— White-headed wood- 
pecker, Picus or Xenopietts albolarratus, a woodpecker 
witli fl black l>ody, wliltc head, scarlet nuchal band in the 
male, and widtc wing-p.atcli, found In the forests, chlclly 
of conifers, of the Pnclllc slope of the United States. Sec 
cu t untlcr AVnopi'ci^.*. 

Whitehead's operations. See operation. 
white-horse (hwit'bors), «. 1. An oxtremoly 
tough and sinewy substnneo rcsorahling hluh- 
hor, Init destitute of oil. wliicU lies between 
tlie npi>er jaw and tlio junk of a sperm-whale. 
C. if. .'fcaniinon, JIarino Jrammaks, p. 312. — 2. 
A West Indian mbiaccous shrub, Portlandia 
prandijlora, linving wliil isb flowers 3 to 8 inches 
long. 

white-hot (liwil')iot), a. Heated to full iiican- 
descenco so ns to omit nil tlio rays of the visible 
spectrum, and bcnco appear a dazzling while 
to tlie eye. See radiation nnd .-ipcetrnm, and 
red heat, white heat (under heat). 

117(i7r./jot iron wc arc familiar with, but white-hot silver 
Is wliat wc do not often look upon. 

0. .11’. Holmes, Emerson, jx. 
white-leg (liwit'leg), «. Tho disease phlegma- 
sia dolciis; milk-log. Sea 2>hlcpina'iia. 
white-limed (hwit'limd), a. [< ME. whithjmcd; 
< U’hitet -1- limed.'] Whitewashed. 

Ynocrislc . . . InyUkiicil In Latyii lo niottillclio (lounRliep, 
That were by-snywc al with snow and snakes wUhynno, 
Or to a wal whxt-lymrd and were blak wlth-Innc. 

Piers Plowman ((^ .xvll. 207. 

white-line (hwit'lln), a. ■\\liitc-linod White- 

line dart, a liritlsli noctiild moth, Ayroiis tritici. 
white-lined (hwlt'llnd), «. Having n white 
line or lines — Whlto-Uned momlng-sphlnx, a com- 
moil North American sphiiigid moth, Ddlephila Uncata. 
Sec sjihinx (with cut). 

white-lipped (liwit'lipt), a. Having -whito 
lips: having a whito lip or nporiuro, ns n sholl. 
— Wnlte-Upped peccary, Dicotyles faWafu?.— White- 
lipped snail, tho common garden-snail, girdled snail, or 
brown snail, Helix ncmornfi* (including ll, hortensis and 
//. hybrida). Also called white-mouthed snail, 
white-listed (hwjt'lifi''tod), a. Having whito 
stripes or lists on a darker ground (tho tree in 
tho quotation Iiaving boon torn with lightning), 
lie raised his eyes and saw 
The tree that shone whUcJvded thro' tlie gloom. 

Tennyson, Merlin ami Vivien. 

white-livered (hwit'liv^6rd), a. Having (ac- 
cording to an old notion) a light-colored liver, 
supposed to bo duo to lack of bilo or gall, and 
honco a pale look-— an indication of cowardice ; 
hence, cowardly. 


whitening 

For Bardolph, he Is white-livered and red-faced ; by the 
means whereof a’ faces it out, but fights not. 

Shak., Hen. V., iii. 2. 34. 

As I live, tliey stay not here, while-liver’d wretches I 

Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, iv. 3. 

When they come in swaggering company, and will 
pocket up anything, may they not properly be said to be 
whitc-Uvered? B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Bevels, iv. 1. 

whitelyt (hwit'li), a. [< white^ 4- White ; 
palo. 

A whitly wanton, with a veluetbrow. 

Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 198 (folio 1623). 
Could I those whitely Stars go nigh 
Which make the Milky-Way in Sk-y. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 22 (song). 

white-marked (hwit'markt), a. Marked with 
white, as various animals.— whlte-markedmoth, 
Tftniocampa leueoyrapha, a British noctuid. — White- 
marked tussock-moth, a common North American 
vaporer, Orgyia leucosiigjna. See tussock-moth, and cut 
under Orgxjia, 2. 

white-meat (hwit'met), n. [< ME. whiimete; 
< white^ + meat.'] See white meat^ under wliitc^. 

white-mouthed (hwit'moutht), a. In conch., 
white-lipped. 

whiten (hwi'tn), v. [< ME. hwitnen = Icel. 
hvUna = Sw. hvitna = Dan. hvidne, whiten, 
become white; as whiie'^ + -cnl.] I. intrans. 
To become white ; turn white; bleach: as, the 
sea whitens with foam. 

Whiten gan tho orisounte sheene 
Al esteiward, as it is wont to done. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 276. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver. 

Tenmjson, Lady of Shalott. 

Fields like prairies, snovz-patcheil, ns far ns you could 
see, witli things laid out to whiten! 

Mrs. Tr/ii7ncy, Leslie Qoldthwaite, vi. 

II. To make white; bleach; blanch; 

whitewash: as, to whiten cloth; to whiten a 
wall. 

Drooping lilies whitened all the ground. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iv. 

It [the masticl is chewed only by tho Turks, especially 
the ladies, who use it both as an amusement and also to 
whiten their teeth and sweeten the breath. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, II. II. 4. 

The walls of Cliurchcs and rich Ifens Houses are whit- 
ened with Lime, both within nnd without. 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 140. 

= Syn. Tl’AtVcn, Bleach, Blanch, Etiolate, Whiten may be 
n general word for making white, but is chiefly used for 
the putting of a wliite coating upon a surface: as, a wall 
whitened by the application of lime ; the sea whitened by 
the wind. TT7it7c for tcM’tcn is old-fashioned or Biblical. 
Bleach nnd blanch express tho act of making white by re- 
moval, change, or destruction of color. Bleaching Is done 
clicmlcnlly or by exposure to light and air: as, to bleach 
linen or bones. Blanching is a natural process: celery 
ami other plants aro blanched or etiolated by excluding 
light from them ; cheeks arc llaneJied by fear, when the 
blood retires from tlieir capillaries nnd leaves them pale. 
Sec also defs. 5 and 0 under blanch. 

white-necked (bwit'nekt), a. Having a white 
neck: specifying various animals: ns, theiy/u’fc- 
nccJccdraVQu, Corvus crypiolcucus, n small raven 
found in western parts of the IJnited States, 
Iiaving the coucenlod bases of the feathers 
of tho nock floocy-whito ; tho whifc-ncclcd or 
chaplain crow, Corvus scapulatus; tho whitc- 
nccl'cd otnry, an Australian eared seal. 

whitener (hwit'n6r), n, [< whiten + -cr^.] 
One who or that which bleaches, or makes 
wliitc ; especially, some chemical or other agent 
used for bleaching or cleaning very perfectly. 

whiteness (h^^t'nos), n. [\ ^lE. whytnesse, 
whitnesse wldtc^ + -ness.'} 1. Tho state of be- 
ing ^Yllito; whito color, or freedom from any 
darkness or obscurity on tho surface. 

Says Al KittIb, they [tlio Moors] displayed teeth of daz- 
zling whiteness, and their breath was as the perfume of 
flowers. Irving, Granada, I. 

2. Lack of color in tho face ; paleness, as from 
sickness, terror, or grief ; pallor. 

TIjou trcmblest; nnd the whiteness In thy cheek 
Is aptcr than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i, 1 . 68. 

3. Purity; cleanness; freedom from stain or 
blemish. 

I am she, 

And BO will bear myself, whoso truth nnd tvkitencss 

Shall ever stand ns far from these detections 

As you from duty. 

Beau, and FL, Thierry and Theodoret, i. 1. 

Ho had kept 

The whitcjwso of his soul, and thus men o’er him wept. 

Byron, Childc Harold, iii. 57. 

whitening (hwlt'ning), n. [Vorlial n. of whiten, 
II.] 1. Tho act or process of making white. 
— 2. In leathcr-manuf., tho operation of clean- 
ing ami preparing tho flesh side of a hide on 
a beam, iireparatory to waxing. — 3. Tin-plat- 
ing. Soo chemical plating, under plate, v. t. — 

4. Same ns whitingd. 



whitening 
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whitewing 


Tlirec briglit shillings, . . . which Pcggotty had cvi* 
dently polished up witli whitening. 

Lichens, David Copperfleld, v. 

whitening-slicker (hwit'ning-slik'^^r), n. A 
kind of scraper or knife with a very fine edge, 
used by leather-dressers in whitening or clean- 
ing the flesh side of skins before waxing, 
whitening-stone (hwifc'ning-ston), v. A line 
sharpening stone used by cutlers, 
white-pot (hwit'pot), n. 1. A dish made of 
milk or cream, eggs, sugar, bread or rice, and 
sometimes fruit, spices, etc., baked in a pot or 
in a bowl placed in a quick oven. Older recipes 
differ as to the ingredients, hut in its niorcfrenucnt forms 
the disli is of the nature of a rice- oi'hrcad-pmlding. 

To make a white-pot. Take a pint and a half of cieani, 
a quarter of a pound of sugar, a little rose-water, a few 
dates sliced, a few raisins of the sun, six or seven eggs, 
and a littlo inaccj a sliced pippin, oi- lemon, cut sipjjet 
fashion for your dishes you bake in, and dip tljom in sack 
or rose-water. Ocntlenoman's Delight (1(570). 

WJien I show you the librarj’, you shall see in her own 
hand . . . tlic best receipt now in Ihigland both for a 
hasty-pudding and a whitepot. Steele, Spectator, No. 109. 

13ut white-]>ot thick is my IJuxoma's faro. 

While she loves white-pot, capon ne‘er shall he, 

Nor hare, nor beef, nor pudding, food for me. 

Gag, Shepherd's \S’cck, ^londay, 1. 02. 

2t. A drink consisting of port wine heated, 
with a roasted lemon, sugar, and spices added. 
jY. and (?., 7th ser., VII. 218. 
white-pudding (hwit'pud^iug), v. 1. A pud- 
ding made of milk, eggs, Hour, aud butter. — 2. 
A kind of sausage of oatmeal mixed with suet, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and soinctinies 
onions, and sluffed into a jircpared intestine. 
C omp a ro hi a cl'- p udd i mj . 

white-rock (hwit'rok), >i. Tn the South Staf- 
fordshire coal-field, dikes of diabasie rock wliich 
there intersect the eoal-measures. 

Microscopical examination shows that tlds whUe-roe\ 
or “white-trap" Is merely an altered hirm of some dla- 
basic or basaltic rock, wherein the felspar crystals, tluMigii 
much deenved, can yet he traced, (he luiglte, <dlvlne, and 
magnetite iielng more or less completely change*! Into u 
mere pulverulent earthy suhatanee. 

Geikie, Text-lk)ok <if (Icol., 2d ed., ji. f.CO. 

white-roott (liwlt'i'iil), h. The Sdlomon’K-sciil, 
rolyffoiialiim iiiiillijinniiii, or pcrliiips J’. 
iwtc. 

wliite-rot (liwit'rnt), n. Soo rut. 
whiterump (liwit'riiiii])), ». 1. Sumo as irhilc- 
tail, 1. — 2. The Ilmlsoniaii fjoilwit, I.iiiinsa tar- 
VKi.’tlica; snmo ns.sjiiilruinii. (I, 'J'riimlmtl, ISS'*. 
[West BarnstaWc, Jtus.s.] 
white-rumped(liwit'riimi)l),r/. IIavin<;n wliilc 
rump or white upiiertail-oovorls: .s|ii'eityiiif' va- 
rious hirds—iTlilto-nmipcd potrel, lA-acl'i's iirlo l, 
Cginoehorea letteorrhoa, of a fuIlgfmtUR e^dor with 
upper tnihenverU: found on both exst and W( st eoant- of 
the United .siaicv— Whltc-rumpcd sandpiper, lUuia- 
parte'B Band|)iiior, Tringa or Aclodronias hnuaj-ortn, lin>- 
ing white upper (nIheuvertR : nhumiant in many p.irtx of 
North America.— WUitC-rumped sUrlko, the eomnmn 
American shrike, n varlelyof the lnggerIiea<l,//niiriM Itnln. 
I'icianiii WhitO-nimpCd tUrusll. See 

f/lHMAl. 

white-salted (liwIt'sAl'tcd), a. Cm-eil in a 

certain manner, ns lierring (wliicli see) Wlilte- 

saltcd herring. .Soc hrrrlny. 
white-scop (liwit'skop), u. Same as irhihlirad, 

1. O. Tnnnhiill. ISSS. [Jjocai, Coiineeticnt.] 
white-shafted (liwit '.shaf'ted), a. Ilaviiif; 
white shafts or slmft-line.s of tlie featliers: as, 
tlie iphitc-fihfiflcd fantail, Jtliijiiiliini ot/nsroym. 
Compare rrd-rliaflal, i/rllinr-shti/lnl. 

Whiteside (liwit'sid), Thepolden-cyeddnrk, 
Claiiflida ijiauciou. fft''estinorclund, iinpr.] 
white-sided (hnit'si'ded), n. naviiiK tlie sides 
wldto, or having wliile on tlie sides: as, tlio 
nddic-sided dolphin, or sknnh-porpoise. Soo ent 
under LaqcnorUunchu.'i. 

whitesmith (hwit'smiti]), n. [< Wldtet -f miiilh. 
a, hl(icl:smitlt,^ 1. A worker in tinware. — 2. 
A worker in iron wlio finislies or jtolislies the 
work, in distinction from one wiio forges it. 
whitespot (liwit'si)ot), > 1 . 1. A British iioc- 
tnid motli, Viantliacin aVdmacidnUi . — 2. An- 
otlicr British motli, Ennyclda octomnculata, 
white-spotted (hwit'spot‘'e(l), a. Spot ted with 
white: ns, tlio white-spotted pinion, ('dlyiiniki 
diffiiiis, a Britisli noetuid; tlie white-sjinttcd 
png, Ei(pithcciii athopunctaia, a Britisli geomo- 
trid motli. 

whitespur (hwit'spir), n. Ill 7if r., a title given 
to a certain class of esquires, from tlio spurs 
wliicli thoy wore at tlieir creation. Also called 
esquired whitespurs. 

whitester, whitster (liwit/ster, lirvit'.sler), n. 
[Early mod. E. irhytsUirc, wytstarr, whit.starrc, 
\ ME. whitstare; < whitest + -ster.'] Ahlcueherj 
a whitonor. [Obsolete or local.] 


Carry it among the whitsters in Datchet-mead. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ill. 3. 14. 

White’s thrush. A ground-thrush, Gcocichla 
( Orcocincltt ) vavia. This bird w'as originally described 
ns T’ttnfiwrnnwabyrallas.lSll; as 7*. a wrcM.? by llolandre. 
1828; and as T. whitei by Eyton, IS.'KJ, when it w’as found 
ns a straggler to Great Britnin, and dedicated to G. White 
of Sclhornc; itisalsoknow'ii n^Oreocincla attrea, 0. whitei, 
and by other names. By some singular misapprelicnsion 
White’s thnish has been said to be “the only known bird 
which is found in Europe and America and Australia alike" 

— the facts being (1) that various birds arc so found, but 
no thrushes of any kind arc so found; (2) that Sviiitc's 
thrush has never been found either in America or in Aus- 
tralia, and has been foiiiid in Europe ns an accidental vis- 
itant only, its hnl)itnt being ns given under grounil-ihrush 
(which sec); (3) that the supposed White’s thrush of Aus- 
tralia is G. Innvlnta {Turdns ItimdaUis of Latham), and 
the truo While’s thrush, occurring ns a straggler in Eu- 
rope, was mistakenly recorded as Turdtis lunulatiiB by 
Blasliis in 18C2: whence a part of the myth, which in its 
loundcd-out form extended to America. 

whitestone (Invit'ston), n. A litoral trauslation 
of llio German tlio iiarao of a rock 

now generally known as grantditCy but soinc- 
limoK callort IcpVmiic. 'Jlic n.amo irrim/nn is now 
obsolete in Gormnny, and v'hxtcstone lias very rarely been 
used by English writers on litliolog)'. 
whitetail (liwit'tfil), h. [Eormcrly nlso whit- 
tnit; < white + toil. Of. whiterump, whcatcar.'] 
1 . 'J’ho wlieiilonr or Ktoiieehnt,,S;«x/co/n cenonthc. 
Also whiterump, whilc-orsc, witlol, etc. Soo ent 
miller whcntcor. — 2. A luimmiiig-biril of the 
genn.s Urorhroo (wliicli see, with cut). — 3. Tlie 
whitc-tnileil deer of North Aiiiericn, Coriocii.s 
rirqiuiouu.s : in distinction from the lihicklni! 
(G. moerotis). See white-toiled deer (uodrv white- 
toiled), niul cut under Corioeu.s. 
white-tailed (hwil'lfild), o. Having Iho tail 
more or less completely white: noting various 
birds and other animals — Whlto-talled buzzard, 
Iluteo alboeaudatit.\ a line large hank of 'I’cxas and south- 
unnl, having (he tail ami lU coverts nlitte with broad 
black subteriiilnal zone, and many lino rlgz.ag Idiickbh 
llnev,— WBlto-tallcd deer, the coinmonest deer of Noj (h 
America, Carineus xirgintanu* ; tlie whUctall. 'Jhe tall 
Is \ery long and hroail, of a llatlened lanceolate sliap**, 
and on the upper side conrolor with the hack; hut It 
is ptire-whlle underneath, and vcr>' c<»n‘>pieu<)us when 
hoisted In lllght. .‘(ec cut under Crtnoco.*.— WbitC- 
tailed caglo, llalia'tus n/6io7/<i, the common sen-engh* 
<ir earn of bm ope. etc. — Wbltc-lallcd omorald, AVi irn 
ehi'inura, a small 
liiintnilug-hird, 

Inches l<»np, chief- 
ly green, init with 
thecrb«al and tall 
feathers white, the 
l itter tinped with 
lilnel:. 'this spe- 
elrs Inhabits the 
I’nited Sl.ates oi 
(’olombfa (Veni- 
gnn) and t'osta 
Kica. A second Ih 
rujtreierp*, Ut- 
ile dllferent. The 
fe.iturc named Is 
nnnsiial In tills 
family, (.‘umpire 
Urochroft (with 
ent) and rrontietr. 

— WTUtC-tollCd gnu, CatoWfyKij p/iH, the common gnu, 
Iti distinction from C. gergott, Mh(*se tall Is black, .‘'cc 
ent under '/nii.— WhllC-talled godwlt, Litno^n xirop;/- 
(ri<ili», a Bincles « Idely «Ilslrlbiited. closely resembling the 
liar-tniled go«lw It.— \^ltO-tallcd klto, the black-slnml- 
dered KKoof tlic United .''talcs. Jdnnuslrurunif. J^ee cut 
under Wr.— ^Vhltc-tallcd longspur, the blaek-sboub 
tiered or chestnut-collaretl longsimr. V*’ntroph(mr.^ ornn- 
tuf, a >er>' common fiingllllne bird of the western jmrtB of 
North America.— WBlto-tallCd mOTlln. Sec m/irfwi {h). 
-White-tailed mole, Talpa Uueura, an Tmllan species. 
-White-tailed ptarmigan, Lagupun Imcvrut, a ptar- 
migan peculiar to the Kocky .Mountain region of North 
America, tn winter inire-whlte all o\eT, Including the tall, 
ctmtntr}- to tlie rule In thUgenns. The nearest approach to 
this condition Is found in A. hrxmlntcxtrus of Spllzbergcn. 

white-tbigbed (hwit'ihkl), «. Iluving the fciti- 
oral region wliUe,ovlmviiigMiute on tlio thiglis: 
ns, the trhitc-thiglicd colobus, Colohufi vcllcrosus, 
a .soinnopidiocoitl nj»e of Africa, 




wbite-tborn (bwit'tliom), n. [< IfE. whijihc 
thornc, loitthorn ; (.wliitc^ + #7ior«l.] See ihorn"^. 
wbitetbroat (hwit'tbrot), n, 1. One of sev- 
eral small singing birds of the genus Splvitty 
found in the British Islands. The common white- 
throat is S. cincrea. The lesserwliitethroat is .S', ciirnica. 
Tlie garden-whitethroat is S. hortenns, also called hillg 
xvhitcthroat and greater pctlichaps. See cut in preceding 
column. 

2. The white-throated sparrow, or peabody- 
bird, of the United States, Zouoirichia alhicnllis, 
— 3. A Brazilian humming-bird, Lcucoddori^ 
albicollis. The character implied in the name 
is very unusual in this family, 
wbite-tbroated (lrwit'thr6''ted), a. Having a 
white throat: specifying many birds and other 
animals: as, the whilc-ihroaicd sparrow, Zono- 
irichia albicollis, the most abundant kind of 
crown-sparrow found in eastern parts of the 
United States. See cut luider Zonotrichia . — 
White-throated blue warbler. Sec warWer.— White- 
throated finch. See f(nch ^. — White-throated moni- 
tor, a South African varan. Monitor albigidaris . — White- 
throated thickhead. Same as thunder-bird, 1. — Wiite- 
throated warbler. See xvarblcr. 
wbitetip (hwit'tip), n. A liumraing-bird of the 
genus Urostictc. 

wbite-top (hwifc'top), A glass, the white 
bent, or liorin, Agrostis alba. 
white-tree (hwit'trc), i\. A treo of Australia 
and the Jrahi)' archipelago, Mclalciica Lcuca- 
dendron, a probable variety of which, M. minor, 
furnishes cajcpuUoil. 

whitewall (iDvit'M’ul), v. Samo as whiic-bal'cr. 
[I>rov. Eng.] 

whitewash (IiMit/wosh), v. 1. Awash or li- 
(|uid composition for whitening something. 
Kspeeially— (a) A wash for making the skin fair. 

Tlic clergy . . . weievcrj' much taken up in reforming 
the female world ; 1 have heard a whole sermon against a 
uhitewavh. Addison, Guardian, No. 116. 

(6) A composition of quicklime and water, or, for more 
c-areful work, of whiling, size, and water, used for whiten- 
ing the plaster of walls, woodwork, etc., or a.s a freshening 
coating for any surface. It is not used for fine work. 

Sonic dllnpldnllons there are to be made good; , , . but 
a little glazing, p iliiting, ir/n7c;rrtx/<,aml plaster will make 
it (a bon'.ej ln«t tliy lime. I’anbrugh, Bclnpsc, v. 3. 

2. False coloring, ns of cbnrncter, alleged sor- 
vieetf, etc.; tho covering up of wrong-doing or 
d(*focts: as, tlie investigating comrnittoo ap- 
jilied a thick coat of irnitnca.Ai. [Colloq.] — 

3. In bnsr-hfill and oilier games, a contest in 
which one side fails to score. [Colloq.] 

whitewash (hwit'wosli), prot. nndpp. white- 
intshcd, pjir. whilctrashing, [< tvhilcwash, ».] I, 
frnu.s. 1. 'J’o cover with a white liquid composi- 
tion, as with lime and water, etc. 

Tbcre were workmen pulling down some of the old bang- 
ings imil replacing them with others, altering, repairing, 
scrubbing, paltiting, and xrhite-washing. 

Seott, Heart of Mld-Lotlnan, xllil. 

2. To make wliito; give a fair external appenr- 
anco to ; attempt to clear from imputations ; at- 
tempt to restore tho reputation of. [Colloq.] 

A xrhite-xeashed Jncobllo; that Is, one wlio, having been 
long n nun-juror, . . . bad lately r|ualilled himself to act 
ns a justice, by taking tlie oaths to Govennnent, 

Seott, Bob Boy, vii. 

U’hitnrashed, lie (jults the iinllllclan’s strife 
At ease In mind, with pockets tilled for life. 

Lowell, TemiKini Jlntnntur. 

3. To clear by a pidieial jirocess (an insolvent 
or bankrupt) of tho debts he owes. [Colloq.] 
— 4. Ill basr-ball, otc., to boat in a game inM’liich 
tho opponents fail to score, 

II. iiitrans. To become coated with a white 
intlorosccnco, as some bricks. 

Thu bricks made from them [clays on the Hudson BlverJ 
usually “ir/n7<’irnRA’’or ‘'.saltpetre" upon ext»o.snre to the 
weather. C. T. Darts, Bricks, etc., ii. 44. 

whitewasher (InvJt'woBli'vr), u. [< whitewosh 
+ -trl.] One wlio ivliitewnslics. 
white-water (liwJt'wu'tiir), u. A disenso of 
sliecp. 

white-water (lnvit'wn't6r), r. i. To mnko tho 
wntcr wliito witli foam by lohtniling, orsplasli- 
iiip with tlio flukes, nsa wlinlo : as, “There sho 
whitc-wotersl” a cry from tho masthead, 
white-wave (hwit'wav), >i. A British gcomo- 
trid moth, ns Cobero exouthemario. 
whiteweed (liwit'wod), n. [From tlio color 
f-ivon hy its flowers to a field.] Tho common 
oxoyc daisy, a composite plant, Chri/sonihcmum 
T.eueoutheuium. Also callcil marijueritc, niul by tlic In- 
ilInliH white nmnV treed, ita tiitWHluction ami rapiil spread 
In Anicrica being coniiiarcd to tlio occupation of tlicir 
country by tlio jialefaces. 

whitewing (liwit' wing), u. 1. Tho white- 
winged or velvet scoter, soa-eoot, or siirf-duok, 
CEdemia fusco dcylandi ; so called along tho At- 



whitewing 

lantic coast of the United States. Vnrious plu- 
mages of the bird are distinguished by gunners as black, 
gray, May, great May, and castermcldieu-ing ; and it has 
many other local names. See cut under vchet. 

2. The (^haiWm’hyFriugiUa ccclcbs: so called from 
the while hands on the win^.—Whitewing doves, 
the pigeons of the genus Mclopclta. See white-winged. 

white-winged (hwit'mngd), a. Having tlio 
wines white, wholly or in part: specifying vari- 
nij« birds—White-wlnged blackbird, the lavk-bunt- 
in'-*, Calaino.tpiza bicolor, the male of which is black with 
a ■ onsplcuous white wing-patch. See cut under Cufn- 
7 ;?/ White-Wlnsed coot. See coot, 3. — Whlte- 
vringed crossbill, Loxia leucojitcra, a North American 
sije'jks, the male of which is caimlne-red with two white 
win::-l)ar 2 on each wing.— Whlte-Winged dOVB, Meloprlia 
rtera, a pieeon foilnd in Routhwestem parts of the 
U.ilv-il Shut', witli a broad oblique white ning-har. See 
cu: ni di-7 Mc> ’/•<*'V/7. -White-Winged gull, lark, sand- 
piper. ^‘0 tiic r.nuns.— Whlte-v^ged scoter, same 
n* u/j.'.-'M.'T. 1.— White-winged snowbird, a variety of 
tlu c'f'ni-v’n Mad: snowbird, Jttneo /iiemnfu'' ui'Acjit, M’ith 
VI hitu tMj g}' fuundin the mountains of Colorado. Com- 
puf c-jt under snowbird. — White-winged suTf-duck, 
th- ft scoter. See whiteiring, 1, and cut under velvet. 
whitewood (hwit'wiid), «. A name of a large 
numhor of trees or of their Avhito or whitish 
timber. The ndiitewoods of North America are tlu* 
tulifi-troo, lAriodendronTiilipi/era, and the buR.swood, T/* 
lia Americana : also, in Florida, the Guiana plum, y>ri/. 
jictc^ rrocriT, and the wild cinnamon, Caticlla alba (see 
and rrhiteicood bark, below). In the West Indies 
Tabcfniia J[/f »/corj/fon, the wbitewood cedar, and T. penta- 
phylla, botli formerly classed under Tccfu^ff, are bo nametl, 
togftber with Ocotca Z.cucr)Tj/?o/i and the white sweet- 
wood, Xi'clandra Antilliana (A’. /cucrt7it/in of Griscbach). 
The elu'csewood, ritfnsvortim Incolnr, of Victoria and Ta.R- 
mania, and Lagunaria J'atcrsom, a small soft-wooded rnnl- 
vaceoua tree, found in Queensland and Norfolk Island, 
are so named ; and a large handsoine tree, I'annx elegans, 
of eastern Australia, is thoninwbul.nn whitewood. Locally, 
In nnpland, the linden, Tilia £xtrop/ca, and tlie wayfarliig- 
tree, rr'umnfm L<intana, and it> Cheshire all timber but 
oak, are called whtteirotMl. (Uritten and Holland.)— Wh\te~ 
wood bark, the white cinnamon, the liark of CancUa 
alba. 

wlliteworm (hwlt'werru), u, Same as u')iitc^ 
ftnih. 

whitewort (whit'wcrt), n. An old name of the 
feverfew, Chryaanihnnuw rartheninw, and of 
the Solomoid.'<-pcal, Pohif/oiiatin)} muUiJhrnm. 
whitflawf (hwit'llu), n. ‘Sarao as n'hHcjlmVj whit- 
low, wlicijlaw. 

whither fhwiTii'rr)t ami conj. [Formerly 
also wht thvr; Asitli change of (U'ig. d lo th, as in 
hiihrr, IhitfitryfatliCi^ clc,; < MF. whidcr, whidir, 
whidvr, whrdir, hwidcr, whndn\ trodcr, fjridrr, 
(ji'fdirr, hwtdrr, wliitlior, < AS. hwidcr, hwi/dcr, 
to wliat place, whither, = Goth. AuY/dre,wliit)icr; 
< Tent. ‘Iiira, wlio, + compar. surtix -dcr, -titer: 
SCO who, and ef. whether"^ and the corrolativo ad- 
verbs /uVAfr and //////ter.] I. interroff. (tdv. 1. 
To wliat place? 

Oentill l.iughtfs, whetfwrar yc n-wey? 

Merlin (K, E. T. S.), II. 24f.. 
U fled tlic visloiiar)' gleam? 

Where l.o it now, the glorj'aiid the dream? 

W’ordtocnrlh, Intimations of Jlortallty, rI. 4. 

2t. To what point ordegroe? how far? [Karo.] 

Whither at length wilt thou abuse our patience? 

Ij. Jonson, Catiline, Iv. 2, 
II. rcl. ronj. 1. To which jdaco. 

Sotlily, Folli It Is a Fclcoutlie, me thlnke.a, 

Whi'Jcr that la<ly is went and w'old no lengcr dwelle. 

of Palcrne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 701. 
Tlicn they llcrl 

Into this nijbey, whither we ]iursued them. 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 1,0.%. 
Fn)m till*' couiitrey townrd.s the .‘*onth there U a cer- 
telin; pnit e.ille<l .‘^clrlngs liall, whither he sayth that a 
man wa? notable to .^alle In a monctJjs Epace, if he lay 
fltlll by niebt, altliougb be had cuer>' day a full winde. 

IlaklnyVs Voyages, p. (\. 
WJiat wilt all the gain of this world sigiiltic in that 
State whither >se are all hastening apace? 

StillingJJcet, Sermotjs, I. xH. 

2. ’WTdtlmr.Hocvcr. 

Nor let your Chjldrcn go whether they will, but know 
whether they goc, In what compatjy, atid w'liat tliey hauc 
done, good or oulll. Jlabecs Jlook (E. E. T. S.), j). (A. 
Thou fihalt let her go whither she will. Deut. xxl. 14. 
A fool go with thy rouI, whither It goes ! 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., v. 3. 22. 
Where has now to a conBidcrable extent taken the place. In 
conversational use, of whither: tliUB, It would seem rather 
stilted to Bay "ir/itf/terarcyou going?” Instead of ** where 
are you going?” IfVitfAcr is still used, Iiowcver, In the 
more elevated or seilous style, or when precision Is re- 
quired. 

Any Whlthert, Hcq ani/whithcr. 

Yee liaiic heard that two Flemings toglder 
Will vndertake or they goe any whither, 

Or they rise once to drlnke a Ferkin full 
Of goo<l Ecerekin. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 102. 

Wood and water he would fetch vs, guide vs any whether. 

Quoted In Capt. John Works, I. l&l. 

No wMther. See nowMther. 

Ellstia Bald unto him, Whence coincst thou, GchazI? 
And he said, Thy servant went no whither. 2. KI. v. 26. 
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whither-outf (hwiTH'fer-out), interrog. adv. and 
rel. cotij, Jji what direction outward; whence 
. and whither. 

“Lorde,” quod I, "if any wiste wyte whider-outc it gi-ow- 
etli !'* Piers Plomiian (B), xvi. 12. 

whithersoever (hwiTii'er-s(l-ov'6r), adv. [< 
whither + soever.'] To whatever place. 

Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. 

Slat. viii. 19. 

whitherward (hwiTH'6v-vvard), interrog. adv. 
and rel. conj. [< ME, whiderioardf hwndcrward, 
whoderward; < whither + -tvard.] Toward what 
or which direction or place. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

And asked of hire whiderward she w'cnte. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 782. 

Tr/u7/«<*ruarff w^ntest thou? IlV/firtm J/oms,Sfgnrd, iii. 
whiting^ (hwi'ting), ». [< ME. whgiyngc; vor- 
baln. of whiie^y r.] Clmlk which has been dried 
either in the air or in a kiln, and afterward 
ground, levigated, and again tliied. in trade it 
has various names, according to the amount of labor ex- 
pended on it to make It fine and free from grit, there be- 
ing ordinary' or commercial whiting, then Spanish white, 
then gildei-s’ whiting, and llnnlly Taris white, which is the 
Ijest grade. Whiting is used In fine whitewashing, in dis- 
temper painting, cleaning plate, making putty, ns an adul- 
terant in vniious pniccsscs, as a base for picture-moldings, 
etc. Also whitening. 

When the father hath gotten thousands by the sacrile- 
gious impropriation, the son perhaps may give him [the 
vicar] a cow’s grass, or a nmltcr of forty shillings per 
annum; or bestow a little whiting on the church, and a 
wainscot Bc.»t for Ids own worship. 

Pev. 'r. .^fdrtm/f, Works, I. 141. 

Mlicn )OU clo.'in your plate, leave the whiting plainly to 
bo seen in all (he chinks, for fear your l.idy should not 
believe you had cleaned It. 

Swi/t, Advice to Servants (Butler). 

whiting^ (Invriiiig), n. [< }iW.whyiyngc (= 
MD. wijtinghy ssMLG. witink, jilso witik, 

witeke)] iirhitc^ + -titg''^.] 1. A gadoid fish of 

Europe, Mcrlangu.'f vuhjarisy or another of tliis 
gCTiUS. It abounds on the British const, and is highly 
esteemed fur food. It iscoininunlyfrom 12 to IS inches 



\\ huiiig t'»^7r**rO), one iixUi antiiral sire. 


long, and of one or two pounds welgld, thottgh It glows 
imicti larger. It is rc.adily distingiiishcil from the had- 
dock and some other related llslics by the absence of a 
barbulc. The flesh Is of a pearly whiteness. 

And here’s a eh.nln of whitings' eyes for pearls; 

A iimsclc-mongcr would have made u better. 

Fletcher, Iltilo a Wife, Iv. 1. 
2. In tlie United States, one of KovernlBcironoid 
tislie.s of the genus J/c«f/t7n w.v, ns J\f. anicrica- 
tttfs. Tlie silver whiting, or sm’f-whiting. is M. 
UtUmdiH. — 3, The silver linkc, Mcrlnvius hilinc- 
arts.—4. The inonlmdcii — Bermuda, bull-head, 
or Carolina whiting. See Xdng/fsh («).— Whltlng’B-eye, 
a wistful glance ; a leer, or nmorous look. 

I saw her Just now give him the languishing Eye, as 
they call It; lliat Is, the Whiting's Jige, of olil called the 
Shcep's-Eye. 

Wgcherleg, Ocntleinnu Dancing-Master, Iv. 1. 

whiting-mopt (Jiwi'ting-mop), H. [< whiting^ + 
tnojd.] 1, A young whiting. 

They will swim you their measures, like whiting-mrgxs, 
ns if their feet were fins, and the hinges of their knees 
oik'll. Fletcher {and another), Ixjvc's Cure, 11. 2. 

2. Figuratively, 11 fair la.ss; a pretty girl. 

I have a stoinacli, and would content myself 

With this pretty ir/u7iX7'm«/». 

Masringer, Guardian, Iv. 2. 

whiting-pollack (liwi'tiiig-pol'nk), n. Scc2>ol- 
Idcl:. 

whiting-pout (liwi'liiig-pout), ». A gadoid 
fitilijllio l)ib, Ondii.i lii.scim, 

whiting-timet (liwi'ting-ITm), n. Bleaching- 
tiino. Shill:., W. of \V., iii. 'J. 140. 

whitish (liwi'iisli), II. r.< MM. wliitixulic; < wliitcl 
4- -i.s7il.] Soinowlial wliito ; wliito in a uiod- 
orato degree ; aH)eseeiit. 

Ills taste is gimdc, and whitisshr Ills colourc. 

Falladius, llusliondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 01 . 

In stooping lie saw, about a yard off, somcthhig whitish 
and square lying on the dark grass. This was an orna- 
mental note-book of pale leather stamped with gold. 

George lUint, Felix Holt, xlii. 

whitishness (Invi'tisli-iic.s), n. TIio quality of 
being soraowliat white ; albeseeneo. 

You may more easily make the experiment, by taking 
good venereal vitriol of a deep blue, and comparing with 
Bomo of the entire crystals . . . some of tlic subtile pow- 
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der of the same salt, which wilUcomparatively exhibit a 
very considerable degree of whitishness. 

Boyle, Exper. Hist, of Colours, II. i. 12. 

whitleather (hwit'loTH''er), n. [Early mod. 
E. whittlcthcr, whitlcthcr ; < wliitel -i- leather.^ 

1. Leather dressed 'with alum; white leather. 
See leather. 

Hast thou so nmcli moisture 

In thy whiUleather hide yet that thou canst cry? 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, v. 1. 

2. The nuchal ligament of grazing animals, as 
the ox, supporting the head: same as paxwax. 
See cut under Ugamenium. 

whitling (hwit'ling), n. [= Sw. hvitling, a 
whiting; as 4- -iiiiyl.] The young of the 

hull-trout. Imp. Viet. 

whitlow (hwitTo), n. [A corruption of whit- 
flaw, whiteflaw, for whieltflaw, a dial. var. of 
quiclc-flaw, perhaps simulating whitc^ 4- low*, 
a fire, as if in ref. to tho occasionally white 
appearance of such swellings, and to the in- 
flammation.] 1. A suppurative inflammation 
of tho deeper tissues of a finger, usually of the 
terminal phalanx ; felon, panaritium, or paro- 
nychia. — 2. An inflammatory disease of the 
feet in sheep. It occurs around the hoof, where 
an acrid matter collects, whieli ought to he dis- 
charged. 

whitlow-grass (liwit'lo-griis), 1I. Originally, 
either of two oarly-hlooming little plants, Saxi- 
fraga irydactylitcs and Drabu verna (Erophila 
vulgaris), regarded as curing whitlow, in later 
times the name has been condned to Draba verna (vernal 
tchitlow-grass), and thence extended to tlie whole genus. 
Tho section Erophila, iiowevcr, of tins genus, to wliicii B. 
verna belongs, is now separated as an independent genus. 
.See Draba, and cut under silicic. 

whitlowwort (hwit'16-w6rt), n. See Parony- 
chiah, 2 (ivith cut). 

Whit-Monday (hwit'mun''da), v. [< whift (for 
whitcl) 4- Monday.'] Tho Monday following 
"Whitsunday. In England tho day is generally 
ohsorved as a holiday. Also called Whitsun- 
Mniiday. 

whitnei^te (hwit'ni-it), n. [Named after J. D. 
Il’hitiicy, an American geologist (horn 1819).] 
A native arsenide of copper, ocoun'ing massive, 
of a reddish-whito color and motallio to suh- 
inotallie luster, and found in tho copper region 
of Lake Superior. 

whitret (liwit'rot), a. [So. also quliitrcd, quint- 
tret, whitrach; origin uncertain. Cf. B. dial. 
(Cornwall) whitiiccl;, a whito-throated weasel.] 
A weasel. [Scotch.] 

Whitsont, »■ An old form of iriiitsun. 

whitsour (hwit'sour), a. [Appnr. < whitcl 4- 
soiir.J A variety of summer apple. 

whitstert, ti. See whitcstcr. 

whitsult (hwit'sul), a. [< white! -t- souVt, sul.] 
A dish composed of milk, cheese, curds, and 
hutter. 

Tiicir mcatir/u’fjndf, as tlicycali it: namely, milke, sourc 
milke, clieesc, curds, butter. 

if. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, folio 60. 

"Whitsun (hwit'suu), ft. [Formerly also Whitson, 
also Whissou, Whccsou; <ME. whitson-,wyttson- 
irif i/ssoa- (= Icol. f/ritfi .vaaiift), Whitsun; ahbr. 
of Whitsunday or tho common first element of 
U'hitsundiiy, Whitsun-wccl;, etc.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or ohsorvod at Whitsuntide ; following 
Whitsunday, or falling in Whitsiin-week: gen- 
erally used in composition: as, Whitsuu-nle; 
ir/iitsuu-Mouday, ote— Whitsun day. See Whit- 

Sunday. 

Whitsun-ale (hwit'sun-fil), a. [Also Whitson- 
alc; < Whitsun -h ale.] A festival formerly held 
in England at Whitsimtido hy the inhahitants 
of tho various parishes, who mot generally in or 
near a largo harii in tho vicinity of tho church, 
ate and drank, and engaged in various games 
and sports. 

Mny-Rames, Wakes, ami A'c., if they be not 

at unseasonable houis, may Justly be ponnitted. 

Burton, Anat. of Jlel., p. 276. 

Whitsunday (hwit'sun-da), n. [< ME. Whit- 
sunday, width sonnday, witsondai, wissou-day, 
hwitc suuc-dci, Incite sunc-dai, ete., < AS. hwita 
siinuan-dicg, only in dat. case Incitan suunan 
dwg (= Icol. hvitasunnu-dagr (cf. also hwita- 
dayar, ‘white days,’ a name for Whitsun- 
wook, livlta-dagn-vilca, ‘white days-woek,’/iri(a- 
sunnudags-vika, "Wliitsuuday’s week) = Norw. 
Kvilsmmdag, AVliitsuuday), < hwlt, white, 4- 
suiiuamhrg, Suud:iy: see white! and Sunday. 
TIio name refers to tho white garments (loel. 
hrita-eddhir, white woods) worn hy candidates 
for hantism. Tlio notion which has heen cur- 
rent tliat Whitsunday is derived from the G. 
qiflngstcn, I’enloeo.st (soo Pinkster and Pente- 
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rofOf 1“ rifliciilou*-^] 1. Tlio peveiitb Sunday 
aftvr I^astor; a ft ‘«tival of llio eliureh in com- 
mcrnoration of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of P^mtecost. 

Ifa^c Inttc of lloure^ a« fre?h ns ilay, 

Chajiflctt of ro^es of Wu^oivlny. 

Jiojn. r>/ tftf I. 227 {?, 

Tewy^dny u for xrhitfi Sonrula;/, we crini to Cautcrbuo'i 
to S’cyiit Thoini'S Aiitl tlicr I cillfrj'd, and made an 

Clide of rny ii>h'r>inai:c, 

Ti/rAan£irfon, Diarlt of tlnp. TraMll. ji. 07. 

2. In Scotland, one of the tcnn-flays (May loth 
or, from the Old St^'Ie, May 2Gtii) on which 
rents, annuities, ministers’ stipends, etc., arc 
paid, sen'ants are engaged and paid, etc. The 
Whitsunday removal terra in the towns is now 
fixed by law as May 28th. 

Whitstm-farthings (hwit'8un-far’'Tiiingz), «. 
;//. Pentecostals. 

Whitsun-ladv (hwit'sun-la^di), n.- The lead- 
ing female cnaracter in the merrjmiakings at 
M’hitsiintidc. 

Whitsun-lord (hwit'sun-16rd), )i. The master 
of the revels at the old "Whitsuntide festivities. 

A cooper’s wit, or some such busy spark, 

Illuminating,* the higii constable and his clerk 
And all the ncighbourliood from old records 
Of antique proverbs, drawn from ]\'hitmndords. 

H. Jomon, Tale of n Tub, Prol. 

Whitsuntide (hwit'sun-tid), 11 . [< ME. 
aontijdCy witsoutijdc, whyssontijdCy whitcsunc-iidny 
Whitsuntide; < fVhitsun + tide.] The season 
of Pentecost, comprehending the entire week 
which follows Pentecost Sunday, in tbe Church 
of England Whitsunday was appointed in 1540 as the 
day on wiiicli the reformed Book of Common Prayer was 
to be used for the first time. Whitsuntide, along with 
Baster, was one of tlie two great seasons for baptism in 
the ancleiit church, and received the name of White Suit’ 
day (ZJcwiim’ea Alba) from the albs or white robes of the 
newly baptized, as Low Sunday was also called Alb-Sun- 
day (Dominica post Albas or in Albis depositis). See Pen- 
tecost. 

The w’eke afore witsontyde come the kyngc to Cardoell, 
and w'hen ho was come he a.\ed iferlin how he hadde 
spedde. Jferlin (E. E. T. S.), i. CO. 

The king then left London for the North a little before 
nViif^unfWc, as the contemporary writer of Croyland tells 
J, Gairdncr, Richard HI., vi. 

Whitsun-week (hwit'sun-wek), n. [< ME. 
^Whitson wel'Cf wyttson-wokc ; < Whitsun + 
wcel:^.'\ The week which begins with Whit- 
sunday. ■ 

So it befelle that this Emperour cam, witli a Cristene 
Knyghtwith liini, Into a Cfiirche in Egypt: and it was tlie 
Saterday In Wyttson woke. Mandeville, Travels, p. 299. 
whittaw (hwit'H), n. [Appar. for whittaivcr,'] 
Same as whit-tawer. 

Men are busy tliere mending the harness, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Goby the xvhittaxc, otlierwise sad- 
dler. George Eliot, Adam Bede, vi. 

whit-tawer (hwit'a^^6r), ?i. [< lohit^ for whitc^ + 
Utu'cr. Cf. whityer.'] Aworker in white leather; 
especially, a saddler. HalliwcU. 
whitten (hwit'n), n. [Appar. < whitc^ + -cn, 
orig. adj. inflection-ending.] A name assigned 
in some old books to the guelder-rose, Vibur- 
num Opulus (also called snowbaU-tree), but prop- 
erly belonging to the waj^aring-tree, V. Lan- 
ianay alluding to the white under surface of its 
leaves, and so used in large portions of Eng- 
land. 

whittie-whattie (hwit'i-hwot''''!), n. [A varied 
reduplication; cf. twiitle-iwattle.'] Vague, shuf- 
fling, or cajoling language ; hence, a person who 
employs cajolery or other deceptive means to 
gain an end. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
whittie-whattie (Iiwit'i-hwot''^i),tJ.i. [Sc.] To 
mutter; whisper; waste time by vague cajol- 
ing language; talk frivolouslj’ ; shilly-shally. 
[Scotch.] 

What are ye xchittie-whattieing about, ye gowk?” said 
his gentle sister, wlio suspected the tenor of his muimurs. 

Scott, Pirate, vi. 

whittle^ (hwit'l), n. [< ME. whitel, hwitcl, < 
AS. hwitcl (= Icel. hvitill = Norw. Jcvitcl), a 
blanket or mantle, lit. a Mvhito mantle,^ < hivit, 
white. Cf. E. blanl'ct, ult. < F. blanc, wliite.] 
Originally, a blanket; later, a coarse shaggy 
majitle or woolen shawl worn by West-coiiutiy 
women in England. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

Wlicn he streyneth liym to strecche the straw is hus 
xchitel ; 

So for hos glotonye and grete synne he hath a greuous 
peuaunce. Piers Plowman (C), xvil. 70. 

Her figure is t.all, graceful, and slight, the severity of 
its outlines suiting well with the severity of lier dress, 
with the brown stuH gown, and plain gray whittle. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, ii. 
whittle- (hwit'l), n. [Altered for ^thwittlc, < 
ME.f/nrjfc7, a knife, lit. ‘a cutter,^ < AS. thwitan, 
thiuiiCy dial, tvhite, cut: seotlucite.'] Alaiife; 
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especially, a large knife, ns a butcher’s knife or 
one carried in the girdle. 

There *8 not a xrhittle In the tmruly camp. 

Shak., T. of A., V. 1. 1S3. 
The long crooked whittle is clcntiiinc and bare 

Parham, liigoldsby Legend*, I. 
I've lieerd tell ns m halers wear knives, ami I'd ha' gi'eti 
fgaiig a ta*te o* my If I'd been cotclied up just 

as I'rl set my foot on shore. 

Mrs. Gatlell, Sylvia’s Ixivers, i\'. 
whittle- (hwit'l), r. ; pret. and pp. irhitllcd, 
■piiT. icliiflliiig. [Forracrlyalsoir/iiWo; < wliitlU-, 
«.] I. Irons. 1. 'ro cut or dress with a knife; 
form with a whittle or knife: ns, to wliitllc a 
stick. 

I asked about a delightful jiiiuping-jack which made its 
appearance, and wished ver}' much to become the owner, 
for it was curiously xrhiltled out and fitted together hy 
ilr. Teaby’s own hands. The Athintie, L.W. 8S. 

2. To pare, or reduce by paring, literally or 
figuratively. 

We have xrhiltled down our loss c.vtremeb’, and will not 
allow a man more than three hundred and fifty English 
Walpole, Letters, II. CO. 

3. To intoxicate ; make tipsy or drunk. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng.] 

After the Britans were wel xchitled with wine, he fell to 
taunting and girding at them. 

Verstegan, Rest, of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 162S), p. 230. 

IL inirans. 1. To cut wood with a pocket- 
knife, oitber aimlessly or with tbe intention of 
forming something; use a pocket-knife in cut- 
ting wood or shaping wooden things. 

Here is a boy that loves to run, swim, . . . make faces, 
whittle, fish, tear his clothes. 

0. ir. Uedmes, Professor, viii. 
The Sfeggar boys . . . produce knives simultaneously 
from tlielr pockets, split each a good splinter off the pal- 
ings, and begin xvhUHing. 

O'. iV. Baker, Kew Timothy, p. 2C4. 
2f. To confess at the gallows. [Cant.] 

When his last speech the loud hawkers did cry, 
lie swore from his cart, it was all a damn’d lie ! . . . 

Tlien said, I must speak to the people a little. 

But I’ll ace you all damn’d before I will wliUtle. 

Swi/t, Clever Tom Clinch. 

Whittleseya (hwit'l-si-ii), «. [Named after 
C. Whittlesey (see dof.).] The generic name 
of a plant first found by Charles Whittlesey 
in the coal-measures at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
and named by J. S. Newberry in honor of its 
discoverer (1853). This pluut is known only by its 
le.nvos, of wliicli tlie nervation is very peculi.sr, excliid. 
ing it from all other knoirn genera. Tlie generic cliar- 
acters, as given by Lesquereux, are— “frond simple or 
pinnate, nerves fasciculate, conllueiit to tlie base, not di- 
cliotomous, fructiiication unknown.” Tlie leaves have a 
peculiar truncate form, are somewliat fan-like in sliape, 
and dentate at llic upper border, hut entire on the sides 
and rapidly narrowing into a short petiole. This plant, 
of wliicli the nervation has some analogy with tliat of tlie 
gingko, was placed hy Lesquereux with the Noepgaratliicie; 
Schenk considers it as possibly belonging to tlie gymiio- 
spernis. Whiltleseija has been found in various localities, 
always low down in tlie coal-measures. 

whittle-shawl (hwit'l-shal), u. Same as whit- 
tlc^. 

whittlings (hwit'lingz), 11 , jil. Chips or hits 
produced in whittling, 
whitwall (hwit'wal), «. Same as loitwall. 
Whitwell stove. One of various forms of stove, 
on the regenerath-e principle, whicli are used 
for heating the air for the supply of an iron 
fm naco working with the hot-blast. The heating- 
surfaces in tlie Whitwell stove consist of broad spaces 
and Hat walls instead of the clieckerwork usually em- 
ployed. Sucll stoves have been built having a lieight of 
70 feet and a diameter of over 20. 

Whitworth gun. See gmi^. 
whity (hwi'ti), o, [< white^ -h -yt.] Father 
xvhite; whitish. 

whity-brown (hwi'ti-broun), a. Of a whitish 
color with a brownish tinge; liglit yellowish- 
gray: as, whity-hrown -paper. Different shades 
of paper have at different times boon so desig- 
nated. 

whityert (bwit'yer), n. [< W7n7cl -yer, -ici-l. 
Cf. whiter, whitster. TJio word stmvives in the 
surname Whittier.'] A bleacher; a whitster. 
whiz, V. and it. See whizz, 
whizgig, 11 . A mechanical toy. 
whizlet (hwiz'l), V. i. [A freq. of whiz.] -To 
xvliizz; whistle. [Rtiro.] 

Rush do the winds fonvard through perst clilnck narrolye 
whizlinrf. Stamhurst, .£neid, i. 03. 

whizz, whiz (hwiz), v. i. ; pret. and pp. whizzed, 
ppr. whizzing, [= leol. hvissa, hiss, ran with a 
hissing sound, said of streams, etc.; an imita- 
tive word, like hiss, buzz, whistle,- etc.] 1. To 
make a humming or hissing sound, like that of 
an arrow or ball flying through tho air. 
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Goil, III the whizzina of a jilcaj.int wiml, 

Sliall inarcli upon tbe tops of imilberr)' trees, 

To cool nil breasts that bum with an\ priefs, 

As whibmi be wan pooil to Mo)>es‘ men. 

Pftle, Davit! aiul Bethsabe. 
lIic exbaJ.itlons whizzing In the air 
tJlvc so inucli lipbl that I nia\ rvatl by them. 

.S7.al-.,J.O..II. 1.41. 
2. To move, rush, or fly with n pihilnnt hum- 
mint' sound. 

H(tw the iiuoit 

Whizzed from the ^tripllnp's .ann. 

irf/nfflrorfA, Excursion, ill. 
rarrieil a musket ball with a sni.iU swonl, liisoinuch 
that he absolutely felt it trAc n>untl the blade. 

/rruo;, .''kctcli-Book, p. 412. 

whizz, whiz (hxriz), n. [< irhizz, i-.] A sound 
hetween hissing and humming; a sibilant 'or 
whistling hum, such ns that made by tlio rapid 
flight of an arrow, a hullct, or otl'icr missile 
through the air. 

Everj' soul it passed me by, 

Like the xrhizzoi inj’ cross-bow! 

Cofenrff/e, Ancient Marlticr, Hi, 

whizzGT (liwiz'er), u. A centrifugal mneliino 
used for drying sugar, grain, clothes, cte. 

From the whizzer tho wheat passes to the smut machine. 

The Eiurineer, LXV. 2. 
Ritchie’s Steam Whizzer. — A ninchliie fortreatlnp musty 
Praln. Sci. Amer., N. S., LVIII. 178. 

whizzingly (hwiz'ing-H),ar7r. l<.ichi::ziiiy,ppr.y 
+ -7//2.] With a whizzing sound, 
whizzing-stick (hwiz'ing-stik), n. Same as 
bull-roarer. Amer. Jnthrop., III. ^oS. 

“who (hd)yj)ron. [< ME. who, irha, wo, qwo, quo, 
qwa, qua, hwo, hoo, ho (gen. wltos, whas, 
qnos, hwas, hwes, hwos, hos, wos, dat. whom, 
wham, whicm, warn, hwam, ace. whan,u'an, hwan), 
< AS. hwd (geu. hwics, dat. hwdrn, hwivm, aec. 
hwonc, instr. hwt, hwy (sco whyt)) = OS. hvv = 
OFries. hwu, ica =L6. wc, wcr = T>. if/<? = OnG. 
MHG. wer, G. wer = Ic'd, hverr, hver = Sw. hvcm 
=I)an. hvcm, hvo = Goth, hwas, m., hwo, f. (gen. 
hwis, m., hwizos, f., dat. hwammaym., hwizai, f., 
acc.hwana, \u.,hwo, f,, instr. /Gftjpl./ntY/i, etc.), 
w’ho, =Ir. Gad. co = W. invy =: Russ, kio, chto, 
who, what, srLith. leas, who, =L. quiSyTu., qufc, 
f., quid, neut., who, = Gr, (in doriv, 

-ov, whore, etc., irdrcpog, Kdrepog, whether) = Skt . 
7:as, who (acc, kam, whom). For tlio neuter, 
see whatt. From this root are tilt, when, whence, 
where, whether^, which, whither, why, how, ami 
(from tho L. root) quiddity, quality, quantity, 
etc. TTho, which, what were orig. only inter- 
rogative pronouns; which, whose, whom occur 
regularly and usually as relatives as early as 
the end of the 12th century, but who not initil 
tho 14th century.] A. interrog. Denoting a 
personal object of inquiry: What man or wo- 
man? what person? FAo is declined, in both Binpular 
and plural alike, with tl»e possessive (genitive) xchosc and 
tho objective (dative or accusative) xrhoin: ns, irAo told 
you so? whose book is this? of w’Aom are you speaking’/ 
Quo made domme [dumb!, and quo specande? 

Quo made bisue [bliud], and quo lockende? 

Quo but ic, that hauo al wrogt? 

Genesis and Exodxis (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2S21. 
IIo makede tlie so haidy 
For to come in to mi Tur? 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p, CO. 
TTAom liave I in heaven but thee ? Ps. lx.xili. 25. 

Whence comes this bounty? or xchosc is ’t? 

Beaxi. and FI., Laws of Candy, iv. 2. 
Arrest me I at xchose suit? — Tom Chartley, Dick Lever- 
pool, stay ; I’m arrested. 

Dekker and TPcltsfer, Northward IIo, i. 2. 
In certain special uses xvho nppeai-s — (a) Inquiring as to 
tho character, origin, or status of a person : as, who is this 
man? (that is, what are hisantecedents.his social standing, 
etc.); xcho arc we (what sort of persons are We) that we 
should condemn him? 

ir/io art thou that judgest another man’s sen’nnt? to 
his own master lie standeth or fallelh. Rom. .xiv. 4. 

Please to know me likewise. IPAo am I? 

Why, one, sir, who is lodging with a friend 
Three streets off. Browning, Fra Lippo Lippi. 
Mr. Talboys inquired, *'Who were these people?” ‘*0, 
only two humble neighbors," was the reply. 

C. Itcadc, Love ile Little, ill. 
(A) In e.xclamatory sentences, interrogative in form but 
e.xpectingor admitting no reidy : ns, n-Ao would ever have 
suspected it! 

Our heir-apparent is a king ! 

li'Ao dream’d, xvho thought of such n thine? 

Shak., Pericles, ill., Prol., 1. 38. 
B. rel. Introducing a dependent clause, and 
noting as antecedent a subject, object, or other 
factor, expressed or understood, in a clan.se 
actually or logically preceding. (a)tVitlii cfcreticc 
to the clause following, the relative may introduce— (1) 

A subordinate proposition explanatorj' or restrictive of the 
antecedent. 

Ydolatrie thus was boren, 

For quuam inani man Is for-lorcn. 

Genesis am! Exodus (E. E. T. S.), L 690. 
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He nadde bote a dogter ho mygte ys eir be. 

lioh. of Glouccslert p. 89. 
Witnesse on Job whom that we diden wo. 

Chaucer, friar’s Tale, 1. 193. 
A verse may find him who a sermon flies. 

G. Herbert, The Church Porch. 
The general purposes of men in the conduct of their 
lives . . . end in gaining either the affection or the es- 
teem of tliose with xchom they converse. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 200. 

Grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

ITAom I may whisper — solitude is sweet. 

Cowpcr, Retirement, 1. 742. 
The antecedent is sometimes omitted, being implied in 
the i)ronoun, which is in this case uaiially called a com- 
pound relative. 

A'lraweth ^oure suerdes & loke wo may do best. 

R(l Gloucester, 1. 127 (SIoiTis and Skeat, II. 0). 
Au hi Olsten l eore lot hives he [Christ’s grinnentl scolde 
I'cc. Old Enp. Misc. (ed. Morris), p. 60. 

N-m- tell me xcho made the world. 

Marloive, faustus, ii. 2. 

The dead man’s knell 
1'- there scarce ask’d for who. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 171. 
There be who can relate his domestic life to the esact- 
ness of a diarj’. Milton, Likonoklastes, xxvii. 

Her we ask'd of that and this, 

And icho were tutors. Tennyson, Princess, i. 
2) A clause dependent infoi-ni, but adding a distinct idea, 
lere the relative force is almost entirely lost, who be- 
coming eciuivalent to and with a demonstrative pronoun. 

He trod the water, 

TI'Aom enmity he flung aside. 

Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 110. 
Tlie yong man . . . at last maiTied her, to u'hosc wed- 
ding, amongst otlier guests, came Apollonius, who . . . 
found her out to be a Serpent, a Lamia. 

Burton, Anat. of Jlel., p. 4;iS. 
(h) With reference to gender, u'ho originally noted a mas- 
culine or feminine antecedent, whether human, animate, 
or other, the neuter being what; and xekose, the posses- 
sive (genitive) of xcko, was also that of xvhat, and still 
correctly used of a neuter antecedent (sec xvhaO). More- 
over. before the appearance of the possessive its, whose 
place was tilled by the neuter Ais (see Act, I., C, (6)), not 
only were neuter objects designated in the two other cases 
In he and him, but xvho and «‘Aom were sometimes sub- 
stituted for that as the nominative and objective of the 
neuter relative (see tlie quotation from Puttenbam). In 
modern use, however, xcho and icAom arc applied regularly 
to persons, frequently to animals, and sometimes even to 
inaniin.'itc things when represented with some of the at- 
tributes of humanity, as in personification or \ ivid descrip- 
tion. 

ifen seyn over the wallc stondo 
(Ireto engj'ties, xvho were iiygh h(uidc. 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. 4104. 
The nature and condition of man ... is called humani- 
tie: which** is a penerall name to those vcrtucs in xchomc 
senieth to be a mutuall Concorde and louo in tlio nature of 
man. .S'lr T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 8. 

.*^uch is the figure Ouall.trAom forhisantiquitie, dignitie 
and vsc. I place among therest of the figures to embellish 
our proportions. J^iittenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsic, p. 84. 

Death arrests the organ of my voice, 

IPAo, entering at the breach thy sword hath made, 
Sacks everj' vein and artier of my heart. 

Marlowe, Tamhurlaine, I., 11. 7. 
A green and gilded simke . . . 
irAo with Iier head nimble in threats approach'd 
Tlic opening of his mouth. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 110. 
Two things vcr>' worthy the obseruation I saw’ in two of 
the w.ilkes, cuen two beech trees, xvho w’ere very admira- 
ble to bcliold, not so much for tlie lielght, . . . but for 
their greatnesse. Coryat, Crudities, I. ;{7. 

Animals, xvho, by the proper application of rovards nrwl 
punishments, may be taught any course of action. 

Hume, Human Understanding, ix. 
If strange dogs come by, . . . she [a doej returns to the 
cows, xcho, with fierce lowings and menacing horns, drive 
til*' assailants quite out of (he pasture. 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist, .^clbornc, xxiv. 
A mirror for Ihcycllow-billed ducks, irAoaru bel7ing tlic 
opportunlfy of getting a drink. 

Georpe Eliot, Adam Rede, vi. 
And you, ye stars, 

TI'Ao slowly begin to marshal, 

As of old, in the fields of heaven, 

Your distant, melancholy lines! 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, ii. 
(c) Witli reference to the nature of its antecedent, xvho 
may note— (1) a particular or determinate person or thing 
(see (a)); or (2) an Indefinite antecedent, in which ease 
xvho has the force of xvhoso, xvhosoevcr, or xvhoever, and is 
called an indefinite relative. Its antecedent may he ex- 
pressed, or it may he a compound relative. 

Ilwam ich blteche that bred that ich on wync weto. 

He me schal bitraye. 

Old Eng.^ Misc. (ed. Slorris), p. 40. 

Quoh deth so he desyre he dreped ala faste. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. llorris), li. 1048. 
Of crolce In the aide testament 
Was raani bisening [tokens], oira to cowde tent. 

Holy flood (ed. Morris), p. 118. 
“TTAom the gods love die young," w’as said of yore. 

Byron, Don Juan, Iv. 12. 
Ab who ealth. Same as as who should say. 

For he was synguler hym-self, and seyde faciamus, 

As xvho seilh more mote here-to than my wordo one. 

Piers Plowman (B), Ix. 36. 
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My raaister Bukton, whan of Criste our Kingc 
Was axed what is trouthe or sothfastnesse, 

He nat a word answerde to that axinge, 

As who saith, no man is al trew,” I gesse, 

Chaucer, Envoy of Chaucer to Biikton, 1. 4. 
As Who should say, as one who says or who might say ; 
as if one should say. 

He doth nothing but frown, as xvho should say, “If j'ou 
will not have me, choose." Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 51. 

The slave . . . holds 

John Baptist’s head a-danglo by the hair, 

Wifh one hand (“look you, now," as who shoxdd say). 

Browning, Fra Lippo Lippi, 
The who, thatone who ; who : so also the tohose, the whom. 
[Archaic.] 

The xvhos power as now is falle. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 

Your mistress, from the whom, I see, 

There’s no disjunction to be made. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 539. 
Who aU, all the persons wlio; the whole number (vvho). 
[Colloq.) 

I don’t know irAo all, for I aint much of a bookster and 
don’t recollect, llaliburton, S.am Slick in England, xlviii. 
Who but he, who else? he only; nobody else. 

Every one repairelh to Wriotlicslcy, honoureth Wri- 
otliesley (as the Assyrians did to Hainan), and all things 
us done by his advice: and xvho hut he? 

Ponet, quoted inll. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of Eng., 

[xvi., note. 

She made him Marquis of Ancre, one of the Twelve 
Mnreschals of France, Goveiuor of Normandy; and con- 
fored divers other Honours and Ofllcesof Trust upon him : 
and xvho hut he? Howell, Letters, I. i. 19. 

Who thatt, 'vho or whoever: as a relative, either defl- 
nito or indefinite. 

For xvho that entrefrh tlier, 

He his sand ciicrc-morc. 

William o/Shoreham, De B.aptismo, 1. C (Morris and Skeat, 

[II. 63). 

And dame Musyke commaunded curteysly 
La Bell Pncell wyth me than to dnnncc, 

H'Aowc that I tokc wyth all my plesauncc. 

Haues, Pastime of Pleasure (Percy Soc.), p. 70. 
=Syn. H’Ao, xvhich, and that agree in being relatives, and 
are more or less interchangeable as such ; but xcho is 
used chiefly of persons (thongli also often of the higher 
nnimalsX xvhich almost only of animals and things (in old 
English also of persons), and that Indifferently of citlier, 
c.xccpt after a preposition, where only xcho or xvhich can 
stnml. Some recent authorities teach that only that 
should he used when the relative clause is limiting or 
(leflning : as. the man that runs fastest wins the race ; but 
i4’Ao or xvhich when it is descriptive or coordinating : ns, 
tills man, xvho ran fastest, won the race; but, though 
present usage is perhaps tending in the direction of such 
a distinction. It neither lias been nor is a rule of English 
speech, nor Is it likely to become one, especially on ac- 
count of the impossibility of setting that after a prcjiosi- 
(ion; for to turn all relative clauses into* the form “the 
house (Aat.Tack lived in "(instead of “the house in xvhich 
.lack lived ’’) would be intolerable. In good punctuation 
the defining relative is distinguished (as in the examples 
above), by never taking a comma before It, whctlier it bo 
xvho or which or that Wherever that could he properly 
used, hut only there, the relative may he, and very of- 
ten is, omitted altogether: thus, tlic lioiisc Jack built or 
lived in ; tlic man (or the purpose) he built it for. Ttic 
adjective clause introduced by a relative in.iy qualify a 
noun in any w.ay in which an adjective or adjective phrase, 
either attributive or apposltionnl, can qualify it, and has 
sometimes a pregnant implication of one or another kind : 
as, why punish tliis man, xvho is innocent? i. c. seeing, or 
although, ho is innocent (= this Innocent man). But a 
relative Is also not rarely made use of to add a coordi- 
nate statement, being equivalent to and with a following 
pronoun : as, I studied geometry, trAicA I found difficult 
(nnef [/] found it diflicult); I met a friend, xcho kindly 
showed me the way {and he kindly, etc.). Tills way of em- 
ploying tlie relative is by some regarded as a Latinism, 
and condemned; it Is restricted to xvho and irAicA. 

whoa (liwo), 1)1 [Avar.oE7)(»l.] Stop! Btfiiid 

still! 

Come, He go teach yc hayte and rcc, gee and xvhoc, ami 
which Is to whicli Iinml. 

Heyu'ood, Fortune by Land and .Sea (Works, ed. 1874, 

(VI. 384). 

whobubt, An obsoleto form of /ufbbfib. Also 
whoohuh. 

[Cry within of Arm. Arm I 

Wliat a vengeance nils this xchobub? pox refuse ’em. 

Beau, and FI., Women Pleased, iv. 1. 

wbodet, ”• All obsolete form of hood. 

I mnruell that he sent not therwith a foxes tayle for a 
scepture, and n xchode with two cares. 

Bp. Bale, English Votaries, fol. 104. 

wboeVBr (h9-ev'6r), imlcf.pron. [< rvho + ever.'} 
Any person whatever; no matter wlio; any 
one Mitliout exception. 

Forsoth by a solemnc day he was wont to Iceuo to hem 
oon boundcn,tpAo7n exiere tlicl axldcn. Wyclif, Slark xv. G. 
Whoever bound him, I will loose his bonds. 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 339. 
Whoever in those glosses looks may find 
The spots return'd, or graces, of his mind, 

And by the help of so divine an art, 

At leisure view and dress hU nobler part. 

Waller, Upon B. Jonson. 

I will not march one foot against the foe till you all 
swear to me that whomever I take or kill his arms I shall 
quietly possess. Svfifl, Battle of Books. 
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whole (bol), a. and 7i. [Early mod. E. also 
whoJle; with unorig. initial xv; prop., as in 
early mod. E., hole, < ^lE. hoi, hool, < AS. hdl 
s=: OS. hc'l = OFries. hel = I>. heel = OHG. 
MHG. G. hcil, sound, whole, saved, = Icel. 
heill = Sw. hel = Dan. heel = Goth, hails, 
hale, whole, = OBulg. cielii, whole, complete; 
perhaps allied to Gr. KaXdg, excellent, good, 
halo, and Skt. halya, hale, healthy (> kahjdna, 
prosperous, blessed). From xohole (AS. hdl) 
are also ult. E. wholesome, wholesale, wholly, 
heaV-, health, healthy, and the second element of 
wassail; from the Scand. form (Icel. heill) are 
ult. E. hale‘s, liaiV^, etc. The change of initial 
liO‘ to who- was a dial, peculiarity, there being 
an actual change of pronunciation (ho tohwo), 
due to the labializing effect of the long 6 ; the 
change was reflected in the spelling, which in 
some words, as whole, xvlioopjXvhorc, came 
into literary use, while tlie orig. pronunciation 
with simple h remained or prevailed. In dial, 
use the xvho- (hivo-) thus developed was.after- 
ward reduced in some districts to xoo-, as xvot 
for iuhot (orig. loJiote) iovhot (orig. hole). Whole 
is one of the words which the American Philo- 
logical Association and the English Philologi- 
cal Society include in their list of spellings to 
be amended, recommending the restoration of 
the old form hole, in keeping with the derived 
or related holy, hcal^, hale^, etc. (Trans. Amer. 
Philol. Ass., 1886, p. 127).] I. a. 1. Hale; 
healthy; sound; strong; well. 

When his men saw hym hoi and sounde, 

For sothe they were ful fayne. 

Bobin Hood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. 15). 

They that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick. Mat. ix. 12. 

A soul . . . 

So healthy, sound, and clear and xvhole. 

Teixnyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

2. Restored to a sound state; healed; made 
well. 

What Sian that first bathed him, aflvd the mevynge of 
the Wntre, was made hool of what maner Sykenes that he 
hadde. Mandcville, Travels, p. 88. 

Thy faith liath made thee xohole; go In peace, and be 
tc/iolc of thy plague. Mark v. 84. 

He call’d Ids wound a little hurt, 

Wliereof he should bo quickly xohole. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. Unimpaired; uninjured; unbroken; intact: 
as, the dish is still xvhole; to got off with a whole 
skin. 

FIcr brennen on the greno leaf, 

And thog greno end hoi bi-Ieaf. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2770. 

My life is yet whole in me. 2 Sam. i. 9. 

Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 1. 83. 

4. Entire; complete; without omission, reduc- 
tion, diminution, etc.: as, a xvhole apple; the 
xvhole duty of man ; to serve the Lord with one^s 
n7<o?cheart; three ?y/<o?c days; the itJ7io?c body. 

For all the hole temple is dedycate and halowed in the 
honour and name of the Iioly Sepulcre. 

Sir It. Guyl/oi'de, Pylgrymage, p. 27. 

Ther is a parte of the hede of Seynt George, hys left 
Armc with the hoU handc. 

Torlcington, Diario of Eng. Travell, p. 10. 

Whole we call that, and perfect, which hath a heginning, 
a midrt, and an end. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

Assassination, hent'/tofe mind 
Blood-thirsting, on her arm reclin’d. 

Churchill, The Duellist, ill. 67. 

Of the disgraceful dealings which were . . . kept up 
with the French Court, Danby deserved little or none of 
the blame, though he suifered the whole punishment. 

Macaxday, Sir William Temple. 

5. All; every part, unit, or member required 
to make up the aggi’egate: as, the xvhole city 
turned out to rocoivo him. 

Yeis am ye ordynnauiices of our Gylde, ordeynd be alle 
the hoi fraternite. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 103. 

The whole race of mankind. Shak., T. of A., iv. 1 . 40. 

The xohole Anglican priesthood, the xohole Cavalier gen- 
try, were against him. Macaxday, Hist. Eng., vii. 

6t. Without reserve ; sincerely or entirely de- 
voted. 

Have, and ay shal, how sore that me smerte, 

Ben to yow trew and hool with al myii hertc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1001. 

The Sheriff is noght so hole as he was, for now he wille 
ehewe but a part of his frendeshippe. • 

Paston Letters, I. 208. 

7f. Unified; in hannony or accord; one. 

I think of you ns of God’s dear children, whose hearts 
are whole with the Lord. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 40. 

8. In mininy, that part of a coal-seam in pro- 
cess of being worked in which the headings 
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only liavQ been driyen, tbo rest remaining un- 
touched, or before ^‘Tvorkiiig the broken” has 
begun. [North. Eiig.] —A lie out of whole cloth. 
See be-.— In or with a whole skin. See The 
whole box and dice. See rficc:».— The whole kit. See 
The whole world. Sec tcorld.^To go the whole 
figure, the whole hog. Sec iro.— Upon the whole 
matter. See matter.^'WholQ blood, culverin, curva- 
txire. See the nouns.— Whole cadence. Same as per- 
feet cadence (which see, under cadence). — Whole chest. 
See tca-chcst . — Whole cradle, in mining, a platform sus- 
pended in the shaft, and nearly .as large as the shaft itself ; 
such a platform or cradle is hung by cliains to a crab-ropo 
let down from the surface, and is used for repairs, etc. — 
Whole deal. See deafs, 1.— Whole flat, in working coal 
by the panel or barrier system, a whole panel, or such a 

S ortion of a seam as is distinctly separated from tlie rest 
y a barrier. [North. Eng.)— Whole milk. See tnilk. — 
"V^ole number, an integer, as opposed to a fraction.— 
"V^ole press, hand-presswork done by two men, one to 
ink and one to print.— Whole shift. See shift, 2.— "WTlole 
sine of a circle, the ladius.— Whole stalls, in minwg, 
a certain number of stalls of which the faces are on a li«o 
with each other. [Soutli Wales coal-field.] — 'V^ole step. 
See^tep, 14.— Whole tone. Sec tond, 5. = Syn. 4 and 6. 
Entire, Total, etc. See complete. 

II. 1. An entire tiling; u thing complete 
in itself: the entire or total assemblage of 
parts; all of a thing without defect or excep- 
tion. 

It was not safe to leave him [Edward II.) a Pait, by 
which ho might afterward recover the whole. 

Baker, Ohionicles, p. 112. 
'Tis not the whole of life to live, 

Nor all of death to die. 

2fontgomcr\j, Oh, where shall rest be found? 
But, bad though they nearly all arc as wholes, his [Dry- 
den’s] plays contain passages wliich only the great mas- 
ters have surpassed. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st scr., p. 60, 
2. A complete system; a regular combination 
of parts ; an organic unity. 

All arc but parts of one slupcmkms whole, 

Wliose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

Pope, Essay on ilan, I. 207. 
Nature is not an aggregatoof independent parts, but an 
organic whole. Tyndall, llaUIatiou, § 10. 

Actual whole. See aciwab— By the whole], wholesale. 

If the cunier bought not leather 6pf/<ci(’A(;fc of the tan- 
ner, the shoomakcr might have it at a more reasonable 
price. 

Qrccne, Quip for an Upstart Courtier (Ilarl. Misc., V. 411), 
Collective, composite, constituent, constituted 
whole. Sectheadjcctives.— Committeeofthe whole. 
Sec co>nnu’««,— Definitive, dlsslmilax, essential, for- 
mal, logical, mathematical, metaphysical, natural 
whole. See the adjectives.— On or upon the whole, 
all circumstances being considered or ualauccd against 
one another; upon a review of the whole matter. 

Upon the whole, 1 do not know but ho is most fortunate 
who engages In tlio whirl througli ambition, however tor- 
menting. Irving. {ImjK Diet.) 

The death of Elizabeth, though on the whole it Improved 
Bacon’s prospects, was in one respect an unfortunate 
event for him. ilaeaitlay, Lord Bacon. 

Physical, positive, potential whole. See the adjec- 
tives. srSyn. Total, totality, entirety, amount, aggregate, 
gross, sum. 

wholet (hoi), adv. [< SIE. hool; < whole, a. 
(prop, tlip adj. in predicate rise).] Wliolly ; en- 
tirely. 

Tlierfore I aske yow counscllc Iiow .ve may bcalc be 
goiiernctl, Ifor I puttc me all hooll in yoiae orilenaunce. 

Berlin (C. E. T. S.), ii. 317. 
Tile Tils tliou dost are whole tliiiic oivii, 

Tliou’rt ITincijial and Instrument. 

Cowley, The Sllstrcss, The Innocent, lit, 

whole-colored (liol'kul''grd), a. All o£ one col- 
or; unicolorous; concoibr: opposed to jiiirli/- 
colorccl. 

whole-footed (liol'fWed), n. [< 5EE. holc- 
fuied; < whole + footed.'] If. 'Wob-footed. 

The holcfotcil fowle to the Hod liyscz, 

AtlUeraiivc Poems (ed. irorria), ii. 53S, 
2. Hearj’-footed. Hollitrcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 
3. Unresorrod; frank; free; easy; at case; 
intimate. [Colloq.] 

nis chief Ilemlssions were when some of his nearest Re- 
lations mere iv'itli him, or he with tlicni, and tlien, ns tlicy 
say, lie was whole-fooled; hut tiiis was not often, iior loim 
together, lloger North, quoted iti It. nnd Q., 7tli scr., 1. 141. 

whole-hoofed (hol'liiift), n. Having undmdod 
hoofs; soliduugulate. 

whole-length (hol'length), «. and n. I. a. 1. 
Extending from end to end. — 2. Of full length ; 
exhibiting the whole figure. 

John Clostcrman was tlic artist wlio painted tlic whole- 
length portrait of Queen Anne now in tlie Guildliall. 

, J . Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II, 45. 
II. a. A portrait or statue c.xhihitiiig the 
whole figure. 

wholeness (liol'nes), «. The state of being 
whole, complete, entire, or sound; entirenoss; 
totality; eompleteness. 

There nerer enn he that actual wholeness of tlic world 
for us which tliere must he for the mind that renders tlie 
world one. T. U. Green, Trolegonieiia to Ethics, § 72, 
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whole-note (hol'not), n. See notet, 14 wbole- 

note rest. See resti, 8 (6). 

wholesale (hol'sal), n. andn. [< whole -f safei.] 

1. H . Sale of goods by the piece or in large quan- 
tity, as distinguished from retail By wholesale 

(or, elliptically, wholesale); in tlie mass; in the gross; 
in great quantities; lienee, without due discTiniiiiatioii 
or distinction. 

And are tiiosc fit to correct the Cliurcli that ai’c not lit 
to come into it? Besides, What makes tiiem fly out upon 
the Function, and rail by wholesale? Is tlie Priesthood 
a crime, and tlie service of God a Dibadv.antagc2 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 1C9S), p. 139. 

II. a. 1. Bujungandsellingby the piece or 
in large quantity: as, a wholesale dealer. — 2. 
Pertaining to the trade by the piece or quan- 
tity: as, the la/iofcsnfc price. — 3. Pigaratively, 
in groat qu.antitics; extensive and indiscrimi- 
nate: as, w7io(esrt(<3 slaughter, 
wholesale (hol'sSl), v. t. ; pvot. and pp. whole- 
saled, ppr. wholesaling. [< wholesale, n.] To 
sell by wliolosalo or in largo quantities, 
wholesaler (hol'sa-ler), n. [< wholesale -cri.] 
One who sells by wholesale; a wholesale mer- 
chant. 

Articles which the consumer recognizes ns single the 
retailer keeps wrapped up in dozens, the wholesaler sends 
the gross, nnd the manufacturer supplies in packages of 
a hundred gross. If. Sjwnccr, I'rin. of Biol., § 17(5. 

whole-skinned (bol'skind), a. Ha^in^ tbo skin 
unbroken; sound; uninjured. 

lie is ti'hole skinn'd, lias no hurt yet. 

Fletcher, llulc a Wife, i. 1. 

whole-snipe (borsuip), n. The common snipe, 
Gallinoffo media or k. ccelcstiSt of Europe: so 
called in distinction from douhlc-snijw tLwdhalf- 
suipc (see those words). 

wholesome (liol'sum), a. [With unorig. ns 
in whole; pi’op., as in earlj’ mod. E., holcsomc; 
< ME. holsoutf hoJsum, hclsumf halsumj whole- 
some, salutary (not in AS.); prob. suggested by 
Icol. hedsamrt wholosonio, salutary, < hcillf = 
E. U'holCf + -samr = E. •some: see whole and 
-vVo;«c.] 1. Tlealthy; whole; soimdinmind or 
body. [Obsolescent.] 

Like a mildew’d car 
Blasting his tvholesome brother. 

Shak., Jiamlct, iii. 4. C6. 
The purlfjing Infiucncc scfrttcied tliroughout the at- 
inosplterc of the household hy the presence of one youth- 
ful, fresh, and thoroughly wholesome heart. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, i.v. 

2. Tending to promote healtli; favoring lioalth; 
healthful; salubrious: nSfWholcsomc airordiet; 
a wholesome cliiimto. 

Or well oC ffeloscy, whose waters, bycause tlioy were 
byttcr salt, and barcync, yc sayd prophet liclyd them and 
made tlicm swctc and holsome. 

Sir It. Ouglforde, I’ylgrjTnagc, p. 63. 
I did eumincnd the black-oppressing humour to the 
most wholesome physic of lliy hcaltU-glving air. 

Skak.,lj. L. L., 1. 1. 235. 
The sollc Is not veiy fertile, sublcct to much snow, the 
alic holcsome. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 623. 

3. Contributing to bcalth of mind or cliarnc- 
ter; favorable montally or morally; sound; sal- 
utary: as, wholesome adrico; wholesome doc- 
trines; wholesome (ruths. 

But to find citizens ruled hy good and wholesome laws, 
tliat is an c.xcceding rare nnd hard tiling I 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Boblnson), I. 
I find It wholesome to be alone the greater part of the 
time. Thorcttv, Walden, p. 147. 

With a wholesome fear of Burke and Debrctt before iny 
eyes, I suppress the proper name of tJie noble maiden. 

• H7i»/tc Melville, Good for Notliing, i, 1. 

4], Profitable; advantageous; hence, prosper- 
ous. 

AHien shall thou sec Uiy irAofr.«o#Mc days again? 

Shak., Macbctli, iv. 3. 105. 

5. Clean and neat. [Now only prov. Eng.] 

For, how Negligent soever People may be at Home, 
yet when they come before their Betters ’tis ilanncrs 
to look ivhoUom. 

Jeremy Collier, Short '\'^icw (cd. 1C93), p. 22. 

=Syn. Salutary, etc. (sec healthy), nourishing, nutritious, 
invigorating, hcncficial. 

wholesomely (hol'sum-li), arfp. [< i^IE. 
sumhj, holsumliche ; < wholesome -f -Z//2.] lu a 
wholesome or salutary manner; honitlifully. 

The hende knyst at home holsumly slope 
With-iime the conily cortyncs, on the colde morne. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E, E. T. S.), 1. 1732. 

Consideration for his wife seemed a tcholcsomclif perva- 
sive feeling with him. Scribner's Mag., IV. 740. 

■wholesomeness (bol'sum-ncs), n. [< ME. hol- 
sitmnesse; <. wholesome + -ness.] 1. Tbo qual- 
ity of being wliolesomo or of contributing to 
bealtU; salubrity. 
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Tlic wholcstnnenesse and temperature of this climate 
dotll not onely argue tlio people to be answerable to this 
Description, but .also of a perfect constitution of body. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. lOS. 
2. Salutariness; conduciveuess to mental, mor- 
al, or social health. 

■whole-souled, (hol'sold), n. Noble; generous; 
hearty. 

"Whole-stitch (hol'stieb), n. In lace, the sim- 
plest kind of filling, in which the threads are 
woven together, as in cloth. 

■wholly (ho'li), adv. [With unorig. w, as in 
whole; prop, holclg or holly, < ME. holely, hooUi, 
holly, holU, hoJUchc; < whole -h -hfi.] 1. Entire- 
ly; completely; perfectly; ■without reserve. 
Sleep hath seized me wholly. Shak., Cymbeiine, ii. 2. 7. 
To her my life I wholly sacrifice. 

Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 475. 

2. Altogether; exclusively; only. 

ArtlmrBeide, “I put me holly in God nnd in hoiychercho, 
and in yoiire gode counseile." Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 104. 
A hiilly thinks lionour consists wholly in being hrave. 

Steele, Tatler, No, 217. 

wholth (holtb), )i. [< whole 4- -th; intended to 

explain the lit. sense of health.] Wholeness; 
soundness; health. [Rare.] 

That “perfect diapason" which constitutes iiealth, or 
wholth, and for the use or abuse of wliich he, as a rational 
being, is answerable on soul and conscience to liimself, 
to ids feiiow-men, nnd to his ^laker. 

J>r. J. Promt, Spare Ilours, 3d ser., p. 125. 

whom (liiim), pron. The objective case (origi- 
nal dative) of who. 

whomever (bom-ev'er), pron. The objective 
case of whoever. 

whommle, ■whomble (liwom'l, hwom'bl), v. i. 
Dialectal forms of whcmmic. 

I think 1 see the coble whornhled keel up. 

Seotl, Antiquary, xl. 
Whommle, “to turn a trougli, or any vessel, bottom up- 
wards, so tlml it will drain well": used in IVest Virginia. 

Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XIV. 65. 

whomso (bi)m's6),])roii. Tbo objective ease of 
whoso. 

■whomsoever (h'om'so-OY'hr), pron. The objec- 
tive ease of whosoever. 

■whoobuht (bii'bub), »i. Another spelling of 
whvhtth. 

Had not tlic old man come in with awhoo-buh against 
his daughter. Shak,, IV. T., iv. 4. 029. 

whoopi (hiip), V. [Properly, ns formerly, hoop, 
the initial w being unoriginal, ns in whole, ote., 
nnd tho proper pron. being liiip (ns given in 
Walker), and not bwop, wliieb, so far as it ex- 
ists, is a poivorted pronunciation, prob. due to 
tbo spelling; < ME. Itoitpcn, howpen, whowpen, 
< OF. honper, whoop, shout; of. hoitp! interj., 
hotip-la! stop! stop there ! Cf. hoop-, httbhtth, 
ichoobitV. Thei’o may liavebeensome connection 
■with jVS. wop, outcry, weeping (mod. E. *woop), 
Goth, wopjan, crow as a cook, etc. (see weep)’, 
but none with Goth, hivopjan, boast.] I. in- 
trans. 1. To sliont tvitb a loutl voice; cry out 
lotidlj-, ns in exoitomont, or in calling to some 
one; halloo; shout; also, to hoot, as an owl. 

Hit nil that tiici mette ^Icrlln witli tho Dragon in liis 
handc that coni licm a-geins ; and ns soone as he saugh 
licm comynge lie gaii to whoiiyic. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S-X ii. 353. 
I whoope, I c.aii. . , . Whooppe a'lowde, aiid thou shaltc 
licrc hyin blow ids horiic. Palsgrave, p. 781. 

TlieGauies stood upon thebankc with disstaiit/ioqping, 
Iiolhiing, yelling, and singing, niter tlicir manner. 

Holland, tr. of Lii-y, p, 403. 
Sometimes they whoop, sometimes their Stygian cries 
Send tlieir black Santos to tlie blusliing skies. 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 10. 
2. In tiled,, to make a sonorous inspiration, as 
that following tho paroxysm of coughing in 
whooping-cough. 

.n. trails. 1. To hoot at; insult or dorido 
tvith shouts or hooting; drive or follow with 
shouts or outcry. 

Suffer’d me by tho voice of slaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Borne. Shak., Cor., iv. 5. S4. 

If we complain, . . . 

^Vc arc mad straight, and whoop'd, and tied in fetters. 

Fletcher and Porrlcy, 3inid in the Mill, ill. 2. 

I should be hissed, 

And whooped in heU for that ingratitude. 

' Drydcn, Don Sebastian, ii. 1. 

2. To call or signal to by a shout or whoop. — 
To whoop it up, to raise an outcrj* or distui banco; 
lienee, to hiiny or stir matters up; work in a lively, 
rousing manner. [Slang.) 

His rival is a prominent politician, with an abundance 
of p.arty workers to whoop it tip for him. 

The Century, XXXVIII. l.'iG. 

■whoopl (hop), Ji. [Early mod. E. also hoop, 
howp; see whoopi, t’.] 1. A whooping or hoot- 
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in" crj", like that of the crane; a loud call or 
shout; a cry designed to attract the attention 
of a person at a distance,* or to express excite- 
ment, oneourageraeut, enthusiasm, vengeance, 
or terror. 

Ciiptaine Smith toUl me that there are some . . . will 
by hiillowes uml htnops vnderstand each other. 

Furchas, Pilgrimage, p. 811. 
Von Iiavc run them all down with hoops and hola’s. 

Jjp. Parker, Reproof of Rehearsal Transprosed, p. 26. 
With hark, and whoop, and wild halloo, 

Xo rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. 

Scott, L. of the L., I. 3. 
2. In mciL, the peculiar sonorous inspiration 
following the attack of coughing in whooping- 

OO’igll. 

whoop* interj. [See whoop'^, r.] Ho! 

linilt-I 

.Itiir! I love thee. SliaL,, Ic.ir, i. 4. 245. 

whoop-^ (hop), n. Same as hoop'-^ for hoopoe. 
'!<• tlif* place came his orison — muttercr, impale* 

td' k'Ml, ni lapped up about the chin like a tufted whoop. 

Urqiihart, tr. of Pwabelais, 1. 21. 

whooper (lid'per), ». One who or that which 
w}iot)p.^; a hooper: specifically applied in or- 
nithology to a species of swan* and of crane, 
whoop-hymn (hop'him), A weird melody 
clinntcd by the colored fishermen of the Poto- 
mac river while hauling the seine: more fully 
cal it'd ,/i.v7<jn/7-s//or<? whoop-hymn. 
whooping (ho'ping), n. [Verbal n. of whoop'^^ 
r.] A crying out; clamor: howling. 

Nought w.as heard hut now and then the liowlc 
or some vile curre, or whoopiny of tlic oWle. 

ir. Lrowne, Britannia’a Pastorals, il. 4. 

whooping-cough (h6'piu"-k6f), n. An acute 
<‘ontagious disease of childhood, from which, 
Imwevor, adults are not always exempt, ehav- 
acterized by recurrent attacks of a peculiar 
sj>a‘^inodic cough. This consists in a series of short 
eTplruti(in«, followed (after a seeming effort) by a long 
snulent inspiration, the whoop, and often accompanied 
bv ^ornitinc; pertussis. Also spelled honping’couoh. 

whooping-crane (bo'ping-ki'iln'), «. TIio large 
wliitc crane of North America, Grus amcricana, 
noted for its lond raucous cry. Soo craiicl 
(witli cut). 

■whooping-swan (ho'piug-swon'), n. The 
iioopcr or elk. See sicnn. 
whoop-la (liiip'lii), iiitcrj. [See whoojA, a.] 
Whoop! hallo! Also spelled /looji-hi and 

The (.'lad voices, and ‘^ichoop-Ia " to the liounds as the 
jiarty galloped down the valley. 

.1/rs. E. B. Custer, Boots and Saddles, p. 109. 

whootf (hot), v. [Also somGtimo.s whutc; var. 
spoiling of hoot. Cf. \chcw.'\ Same as hoot. 

Tlie man who shews his licart 
Is vhooled for his nudities, 

Young, KightTlioughts, viii, 335. 

whop, whap (liwop), v. ; pret. and pp. whopped, 
irli(ipp(d, ppr. whopping, xchapping. [Also wop; 
prob. var. of guop^, quop^, perhaps associated 
with whip. Cf. I. To beat; strike; 

wliij). [Colloq.] 

Bunch had put his boys to a famous school, whcie they 
might whop the French boys, and learn all the modern 
languages. Thackeray, Philip, xviii. 

II. intrant. 1. To vanish suddenly. Ralli- 
vcU. [North. Eng.] — 2. To plump suddenly 
down, as on the ground; flop; turn suddenly: 
:is, .slic whopped ddum on the floor; the fish 
vhnjipfd over. [U. S.] 

whop, whap (hvop), n. [<ME. whapp; < whop, 
r. ('(. (jiiojA, qii<qA,andtcaph.'\ Anoavyhiow. 
[C!oIlo().] 

]'ur a v'happ so he whyned and whesid, 

And 3 itt no lasshc to the Imdan was lentc. 

. Plays, p. 320. 

whopper, whapper (hwop'fer), n. [< whop, 
whop, + -cr'h. CL wapper.'] 1. One who whops. 
— 2. Anything uncommonly largo: applied p.ar- 
ticnlarly to a monstrous lie. [Colloq.] 

Tliis is u whopper tiiat ’s after us. 

ifarryat, Frank Mildmay, xx. (Davies.) 
But he hardly deserves mercy, having told whoppers. 

Harper's Mag., IjXXII. 213. 

whopping, whapping (hwop'ing), a. [Ppr. of 
whop,v. Ci.wap^ing.'] Verylarge; thumping: 
as, a whopping big trout. [Colloq.] 
whore (hor), n. [With unorig. w, as in xvhoJc, 
etc. ; < ME. horc, a harlot (not in AS.), < Icel. 
horn, adulteress, = Sw. hora = Dan. horc = 
D. hocr = OHG. liuora, huorra, MHG. hnorc, 
Ct. hnre (Goth, hor, f., not found, another word, 
I'alld, being used); also in masc. form, Icel. horr 
= Goth, hors, adulterer; cf. AS. *hor, adultery 
(ill comp, horewen, adulteress), < Icel. //dr = Sw. 
Dan. hor =s OHG. huor, adultery; cf. ^IHG. 
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herge, f a prostitute ; OBulg. Iciiriiva = Pol. 
Jcnrwa = Lith. Icicrva, adulteress (perhaps < 
Teut.). Some compare Ir. caraim, love, earn, 
friend, D. earns, dear, orig. loving (see ca- 
rnss), Skt. chant, agreeable, beautiful, etc. 
The word was confused or homilcticallv asso- 
ciated in early ME. with ME. horc, < AS. horn 
(horw-) = OS. horn, horo = OPrios. horc = 
OHG. horo, filth, dirt. By some modern writers 
it has been erroneously derived from liire^, as 
if * one hired,’ the notion really present in the 
equiv. L. merctrix, a prostitute (see mcrctrix). 
The vowel in this word was orig. long, and 
the reg. mod. form would be ^hoor (hor), tlie 
pron, hor instead of hor (as given b)' Walker 
beside hor) is prob. due to the confusion with 
the JIE. horc, filth, and to the later confusion of 
the initial //o- with toho-, as also in whole. The 
word, with its derivatives, is now avoided in 
polite speech ; its survival in literature, so far 
as it survives, is due to the fact that it is a 
favorite word with Shaksperc (who uses it, with 
its derivatives, 99 times) and is common in 
the authorized English version of the Bible. 
The word in all its forms (xchoredom, etc.) is 
generally retained in the revised version of 
the Old Testament, though the American re- 
visers recommended the substitution of harlot, 
ns less gross; in the revised version of the 
Now Testament harlot (with fornicator for 
whoremonger, etc.) is substituted.] A woman 
who prostitutes her bod}” for hire; aprostitute; 
a harlot; a courtezan; a strumpet; hence, in 
abuse, any unchaste woman ; an adulteress or 
fornicatress. [Now only in low use.] 

Do not marry me to aichore. Shak.,'M.. for if., v. 1. 6*21. 
ITee wooed lier and sued her Ills mistress to bee, 

And offered rich presents to iinry Ambrcu . . . 

"A mayden of England, sir, never will bee 
The whore of a monarckc,” quoth Mary Ambrec. 

Mary Amhree (Child’s Ballads, Vll. 113). 

Thou know’st my Wrongs, and with what pain I wear 

The Name of Whore his Preacliment on mo pinn’d. 

♦ J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 184. 

whore (hor), v . ; prot. and pp. whored, ppr. 
whoritifi. [= G. hiircn = Sw. hora = Dan. horc; 
cf. D. hocrcrcn; from the noun.] I. iiitrans. 
To prostitute one’s body for hire ; in general, 
to practise lowdnoss. Shah., Othello, v. 1. 116. 
[Low.] 

II. trans. To corrui>t by lewd intercourse. 
[Low.] 

Ho that hath kill’d my king and whored iny mother. 

Shak., Damlct, v, 2. 04. 
A Vesta! ravish’d, or a Matron whor'd, 

Arc laudable Diversions in a Lord. 

Congreve, tr. of Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. 

whoredom (hor'dum), n. [< ME. Iwrcdom, hor- 
dom, < Icel. hordomr^^vf. hordom = OD. hocr- 
dom, wboredom; as whore + -dow.] Prostitu- 
tion of the body for hire; in general, the practice 
of unlawful sexual commerce, in Scripture the 
term is sometimes applied metaphorically to idolatry — ' 
the desertion of the worship of the true God for the wor- 
ship of idols. 

Tamar ... is witli child by ie/iorrdom. Gen. xxxviii. 24. 

The wliolo Countric overfloweth with the synne of that 
kinde, and noo mervcii, os havingc no lawc to rcstrayno 
whoredomes, adulteries, and like viiclcaiies of lief. 

The Company of Merchants trading to Muscovy (Ellis’s Lit. 

[Letters, p. 79). 

whore-house (hor'lious), n. [< !ME. horchous 
r= OHG. huorhus, G, hnrenhaus = Sw: 

horhus = Dan. horchus; as whore + //owicl.] A 
brothel ; a house of ill fame. [Low.] 

whoremant (bor'maii^ n. [< ME. horeman, 
adulterer (cf. Sw. I)kiK hor-larl, adulterer); < 
horc, adultery, + man.'] An adulterer. 

Tlie mclijstrcs of thise horc-mcn, . . , 

Tlie biddc ic hangen that he hen. 

Oenesis rtiirf Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4073. 

whoremaster (lidr'mas^t^r), n. [Early mod. 
E. hore-maister ; < whore + wms/crl.] One who 
keeps or procures wliorcs for others ; a pimp ; 
a x>rocurer ; hence, one who practises lowdness. 
Shal:., J Hen. IV., ii. 4. filG. [Low.] 

whoremasterly (lidr'mus*’t6r-li), «. [< whore- 
master + -/yi.] Having the character of a 
whoremaster ; libidinous. [Low,] 

That Grccklsh whoremasterly villain. 

T. and C., v. 4. 7. 

whoremonger (h6r'raiuig^g(;r),«. One who has 
to do with whores; a fornicator. Hob. xiii. 4 
{fornicator, R. V.]. 

wnoremon^ngf (hor'mung^ging), «, Fornica- 
tion ; ■whoring. 

Nether haue they mynde of anything clR's tlmii vpon 
whoremonging and other kyndes of wlkednes, 

vT. Udall, On 2 Pet. 
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whore's-birdt (horz'berd), n. A low term of 
abuse. 

They’d set some sturdy whore's-hird to meet me, and 
beat out ha’f .i dozen of my teeth. , 

Plaulxts made English (1G94), p. 9. (Davies.) 

Damn you altogether for a pack of whores'-hirds as you 
are. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, iv. 9. (Davies.) 

whore’s-egg (horz'eg), n. A sea-urchm. 

whoresonf (hor'sim),?/. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also horeson,horson; < whore + son.] I, n. A 
bastard: used generally in contempt, or in 
coarse familiarity, and without exactness of 
meaning. [Low.] 

WeU said ; a merry whoreson, ha ! 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 4. 19. 

Frog was a sly whoreson, the reverse of John. 

Arhuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 

II. a. Bastard-like; mean; scur\^: used in 
contempt, or in coarse familiarity, and applied 
to persons or things'. 

A whoreson cold, sir, a cough, sir. 

Sltak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 193. 

The whoreson rich innkeeper of Doncaster, her father, 
shewed himself a rank ostler to send her up at this time 
a year, and by the carrier too. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, ii. 2. 

whorish (hor'ish), fi. {(.whore + -ish^.] Of or 
pertaining to whores; having the character of 
a whore; lewd; unchaste. Shah., T. and C., 
iv. 1. 63. [Low.] 

Your whorish love, your drunken healths, your houts and 
shouts. Marston, Antonio and Mcllida, I., iv. 1. 

whorishly (hor'ish-li), adu. In a whorish or 
lewd manner. [Low.] 

whorishness (hor'ish-nes), n. The character 
of being whorish. [Low.] 

whorl (hwerl or hworl), n. [< late JiIE. ichorle, 
contr. of *xvhorvel, xchorwhil, whorwil; cf. OD. 
xoorvcl, a spindle, whirl, etc,; see xohirl, and cf. 
tri/ar/i.] 1. In hot., a ring of organs all from 
the same node; a verticil. Every complete flower 
is externally formed of two whorls of leaves, constituting 
the floral envelop, or perianth ; and internally of two or 
more other whorls of organs, constituting the organs of 
fructification. Tlio term whorl by itself is generally ap- 
plied to a circle of radiating leaves— an arrangement of 
more than two leaves around a common center, upon the 
same plane with one another. Also whirl. See cuts under 
Lavandula, Paris, and Veronica. 

2. lu conch., one of the turns of a spiral shell; 
a volution ; a gyre. The last whorl, opposite the 
apex or nucleus, and including the 
aperture of the shell, is commonly 
distinguished as the hodxpwhorl. See 
spire-, n., 2 (with cut), and cuts un- 
der t/ntVrrh'c, Plcurotomaria, and 
Scalaria. Also whirl. 

Sec what a lovely shell, . . . 

Made so fairily well, 

Witli delicate spire and whorl. 

Tennyson, ilaud, xxiv, 1. 

3. In axrnt.i (a) A volution 
or turn of the spiral cochlea 
of man or any mammal. See 
cut under car. (?/) A scroll 
or turn of a turbinate bone, as the ethmotur- 
binal or maxilloturbinal. See cut under nasal. 
— 4. The fly of a spindle, generally made of 
wood, sometimes of hard stone, etc. Also 
thworl and pixy-xvhccl. 

Elaborately ornamented leaden whorls which were fas- 
tened at the lower end of their spindles to give them a 
due weight and steadiness. 

S, K. Handbook Textile Fabrics, p. 2, 

Whorl of the heart. Same as vortex of the heart. See 
vortex. 

whorled (hw6rld or hworld), a. Fm-nished -with 
■whorls; vovticillate. in lot., zool., and anat.\ (a) 
Havinga whorl orwhorls; verticillate; volute; turbinate: 
as, a whorled stem of a plant, or shell of a mollusk. (&) 
Disposed in the form of a whorl: as, whorled leaves; 
whorled turns of a shell. 

whorler (hwer'ler orhw6r'l6r), n. A local spell- 
ing of xvhirlcr, retained in some cases in the 
trades. 

whom (hworn), n, A Scotch form of horn. 

They liae a cure forthe muir-ill, . . . whilk is anopint 
... of yill . . . boil'd wi’ sope and hartshorn draps, 
and loomed doiin the creature’s throat wi’ ane whom. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxviii. 

wbort (hw6rt), n. [Also xoJnirt; a dial. var. of 
it?or/i.] The fruit of the whortleberry, or the 
shrub itself. 

whortle (hw6r'tl), n. [Appar. an abbr. of 
xvhortlcbcrry.] Same as xuhortlcbcrnj. 

Carefully spying across the moor, from behind the tuft 
of whortles, at first he could discover nothing. 

B. D. Blacicmore, lorna Doone, xxxi. 

whortleberry fhw6r'tl-ber^‘'i), n. ; pi. whortle- 
berries (-iz). [Early mod, E. also xohtirtlcbcrry, 

. appar. intended for **wortlcbcrry (not found in 



Whorls of jlmmontfer 
rothomagtniis. 
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ME. or AS.), < AS. wyrtil, a small shrub or root 
(also in comp, hiscop-wyrtil^ commonly Viscop- 
ivyrt, bishop’s-wort) (= LG. D. wortcl = OHG. 
xvurzala, MHG. G. witrzclj root) (dim. of wy)% 
root), + bcricj beiry : see wori^ and hcrry^. The 
first element, liowever, has long been uncer- 
tain, the word having variant forms, 7<?rrt/ctcrry, 
lixirthcrry^ Jiarthcrry, showing confusion or per- 
haps lilt, identity with hartbcrry in its orig. 
application (AS. hcorthorgc, berry of the buck- 
thorn). See liurilchcrry, Jiurthcrry, hurf^^ hart- 
berry, InicJdcberry,} A shrub, Faccinuim Myr- 
iiUus, or its fruit. It is a low bush with numerous 
anRled branches, and glaucous blackish berries which are 
edible. It prows in Europe, in Siberia, and in America 
from Colorado to Alaska. The name is extended to many 
other vacciniums bearing similar fruit. See hxichlcberry. 

At my feet 

The 'lohortlC’hcrrics are bedew’d witli spray 
Dash’d upwards by the furious waterfall. 

Coleridge, Tlic Picture, or The Lover’s Ecsolution. 
Victorian whortleberry, a prostrate or creeping shrub, 
IFiftsfcinia vaeciniacca, of the whortleheiTy family, found 
on mountain rocks in Victoria. It is e.xccptional in the 
order for its dehiscent anthers, 
whose (hoz), Soo who and what. 

whosesoever (hoz-so-ov'^r), pron. The posses- 
sive or genitive case of whosoever. Jolin xx, 23. 
whoso (ho*&d), iudcf, rd.pron. [< ME. **whoso, 
hwase, whoso (cf. SlE. dat. hwamso, whomso) ; 
cf. AS. sivd hwn swd: see V)ho and 50^.] "V^oso- 
everj whoever. 

Qico so uyllo of curtasy lerc, 

In this bokc hu may liit licro 1 

Bahees Bool: (E. E. T. S.), p. 209. 
Their love 

Lies in their purses, and whoso empties them 
By BO much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 

Shal\, ilieh. II., il. 2. 180, 
Like Aspis sting that closely kils, 

Or cruelly does wound whenn so she wils. 

Spenser, T. Q., V. adl. SC. 

whosoever (hfi-so-ev'fir), poss. %vho$cso~ 

cver^ ohj, whomsoever. [< ME. whoso cucr, hnmc 
cuer; < whoso + ever.) Wlioovorj whatever 
person; any person whatever that. 

For hem semetho thalir7i050 cvcrc bo moke and pacyent, 
he Is holy and profitable. Mandeiillc, Travels, p. 170. 
AYIthu'/iojnwcverthou flndcst thy gods, let him not live, 

Oon. xxxi. 82. 

Whosoever wilt, let him take the water of life freely, 

Rev. x,\il. 17. 

Ho counts it lawfull Iti tlic hookes of trfjoiru^oct’cr to rc* 
jeet that which hcc finds utherwiso tlian true. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

whott, whotet, -whottet, c. Obsoloto or dia- 
lootal forms of liot^. 

whucche},)/. [Soo ir7/ic;i2,] A hutoli or colTor. 
■whummle v. and n. A dialectal fonn 

of whcminlc. Scott, Kob Roy, xxii. 
whunstane (b^vun ' stau), n. AVbiiiBtonc. 
[Scotch.] 

A vast, unbottom’d, boundless pit, 

Fill’d foil o’ lowin’ brunstanc, 

Wlia's ragin’ flame, an’ scorchin' heat, 

Wad melt the hardest whun-stanc! 

, Bun\s, Holy Fair. 

whurf, V. and n. An ohsolote spoiling of whir. 
whurryf, v. and ». An obsolete variant of 7/ 
whlirt, See whort. 

whuskey (Inms'ki), ». A Scotch form of wlnshy-. 
why^ (hwi), adv. ana conj. [Early mod. E. wliic; 
< SlE. why, will, hwi, iri (also in the phrase /or 
whi), < AS. hwJ, hwy, Invig = OS. hwi = OliG. 
Ini'iu, wut, hill = Icol./a’r = Sw. Dan,7ri’i = Goth. 
hwe, why, for what (sc. reason); iiistr. case of 
AS. hwd, Goih.hwas, etc., who; see who, and cf. 
how^.] I, viicrrog. adv. Por what cause, rea- 
son, or purpose? wherefore? 

Turn ye, turn ye, . . . for will yc die? 

Ezek. xxxlii. 11. 

Whg 50 pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prithee, whi/ bo pale? 

Will, when looking well can't move her, 

Looking 111 prevail? 

Prithee, tvhg so pale? 

Sir John SucUing, Vniy so Pale? 
Why so? for what reason? wherefore? 

And why so, my lord? Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 7. 

II. rcl. coiij, Por ■\vliicb reason or cause; on 
account of whieb '; for -what or ■n-bieb; also, as 
compound relative, the thing or reason for or 
on account of which. 
llVu'e I said ro tlian, I will ileclaro at largo now. 

Aeclmm, Tile Sclioloniaster, p. 71. 
Bros, ^ly sword is drawn. 

Ant. Tlicnletitdoatonco 
The tiling rr/iy thou hast diawn it. 

Shah., A. and C., iv. 14. 89. 
Lose not your life so basely, sir ; you aro arm’d ; 

And many, wlicn they see your sword out and know whi/. 
Must follow your adventure. Fletcher, Valentinlan, Iv. 4. 
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I am of late 

Shut from the world ; and whp it should he thus 
Is all I wish to know. 

Jleau. and FI,, King and Ko King, iv. 4. 
I w.as dispatch’d for their defence and guard ; 

And listen why; for I will tell you now. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 43. 
Clearer it grew than winter sky 
That Nature still had reasons why. 

Lowell, The Nomades. 
Why, like other words of tho same class, is occasionally 
used as a noun. 

Cursed were he that had none other why to believe than 
that I so B.ay. 

TyndaU, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. B2. 

’I'lms ’tis wlieu a man will be ignorantly officious, do ser- 
vices, and not know his why. B. Jonson, Bpicocne, ii. 2. 

In your Fancy carry along with you the When and the 
Why many at these tilings were spoken. 

Jt. Milward, Bed. to Selden’s Table-Talk. 
For why [AS. /or-hwiy See /or. — The cause why, the 
reason why, the cause or reason on account of which 
something is or is to he done. 

The canse whi his Doiightrcs made him dronken, and 
for to ly by him, was tliis : because tiiei sawghc no man 
ahoutc licra hut only here Fadre. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 101, 
The why and wherefore, the reason, 
whyl (hwi or w5), iiitcrj. 1. An omplmtio or 
often o.\-plotivo use of the adverb. 

A Jaw would hnvo wept to have seen our parting ; why, 
my grandam, liavingno eyca, look you, wept licrsell blind 
at my parting. Shah., T. G. of V., ii. 3. 13. 

Why, this it is that spoils all our brave bloods. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 
May. MTierc Is your mistress, villain? when went she 
abroad? 

Fren. Abroad, sir? why, ns soon as slie was up, sir. 

Dchher and Webster, Nortliward IIo, i. 3. 
If her chill heart I cannot move. 

Why, I’ll enjoy the very love. 

Cowley, The Bequest. 
Why, sure tlie girl ’s beside Iicrself I 
Qoldsinith, EplI. spoken by Mis. Bplkloy and Miss Catlcy. 
Tlic Mdiile he heard, the Book-man drew 
A iengili of mnkc-hclicWiig face ; . . . 

" t^by, you shall sit In Bamsay’s place.” 

HViiMi'cr, Tent on the Beach. 
2. Used as a call or an exclamation. 

Why, liow now, Claudio i whence comes tliis restraint? 

Shah., JI. for JI., 1. 2. 123. 
tVhy, BO, an expression of -consent or tiiiwiliing ncquics- 
ccnce. 

IlViy, so t go all wlilch way it will I 

Shah., Itleli. II., II. 2. S7. 

why® (htri), JI. A dialectal form of qiicy. 
whydf, JI. Soo whid-. 

whydah, whydah-bird. See whklah, wliUtah- 
liird. 

whylet, JI. and conj. An obsolete spelling of 
while. 

whylearet, ndv. A spelling of tohilcrc, 
whylenest, ji. Soo whiteness. 

Whylest, ndv. An obsoloto spelling of whiles. 
whylomt, whylomet, ndv. Obsolete spellings 
of whilom. 

why-nott (litvi'not), «. [< why not f a formula 
often used in captions qiiostious. Cf. what- 
not, JI.] Any sudden or unc.xpcotod event or 
turn; a dilemma. 

Wlicn tho churcli 

Was taken wllli n Why.notf in the lurch. 

S. Butler. On I'liillp Nyes Timnksglving. 
Tills game . . . was like to have been lost witli o why. 
not. Sir J. Ilarington, in Nugro Antiq. (ed. Park), 

(II. 144. 

Now, dame Selby, I Iiavo you at a whynol, or I never 
lind. Bichardson, Sir Charles Orandlson, IV. iv. 

Whytt's disease. Tubercular meningitis ; 
acute liydroeepbalus. 

wi' (ivi), jtrep. A dialectal (Scotch) abbrevia- 
tion of withh, 

wihblet (wib'l), n. [A corrupt form of whnlle.2 
A wimblo. Tnfts’s Glossary of Thieves? Jarqon 
(1798). 

wicchet, n. An old spoiling of witch. 
wicb (wioh), JI. Soo wide?. 
wichet, JI. A Middle English form of witch. 
wick® (wik), JI. [Formorij' and dial, also wed:; 
< ME. widic, wd;e, weyhe, weike, < AS. wcoca 
(for *ii’/ca), a wiek (also in comp, candd-weoca, 
candlo-wick), = OD. wiedee, a wick, = ML(I. 
lodic, weike, LG. wike, wcke, lint for wounds, a 
wick, = OHG. wioh, MIIG. xoicdie, wcchc, wick, 
G. dial. (Bav.) ivickd, bunch of flax, = Sw. veke, 
a wick, = Ban. vicgc, a wick, = Norw. vik, a 
skein of thread, also a bend; prob. ult. from 
the verb represented by AS. wican (pp. xoicen), 
yield, give way': seo tvcak.2 A number of 
tliroads of cotton or some spongy substance 
loosely twisted together or braided, which hy 
capillary action draws up tho oil in lamps or 
tho melted tallow or wax in candles in small 
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successive portions to be burned ; also, a piece 
of woven fabric used for the same purpose. 

The wiehe and tlie warme fuyr wol make a fayr flumme. 

Piers Plowman (C), xx. 205. 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of v/ich or snuff that will abate it. 

Shah., Hamlet, iv, 7. 116. 
The toich grew long and black, and cabbaged at the end. 

Irviny, Bracebridge Hall, p. 96. 
wick® (wik), JI. [Also in comp, -wick, and as- 
sibilated -wich; also wike; < ME. wike, wyke, 
wic, < AS. toic, a town, village, dwelling, street, 
camp, quarter, = OS. ivik = OFi’ies. wik = D. 
wijk, quarter, parish, retreat, refuge, = MLG. 
wik, LG. wike, wik = OHG. wih (wihh-), a place, 
locality, JIHG. xoidi = Goth, weihs, village, < 
L. mens, village, street, quarter, = Gr. oiso;, 
house, = Skt. tiejd, house, yard. The word 
enters, as_ -wick or -wich, into many place- 
names (being confused in some with wicfc® and 
wide?, wich). From the L. viciis are ult. E. 
vicinc, vicinage, vicinity, etc., vill, villa, village, 
villain, etc., and -Pi77e in place-names; from the 
Gr. oiKOf are ult. economy, ecumenical, etc., the 
radical element in diocese, parish, and many 
scientifio terms in cco-, coco-, -cecious, etc.] 1. 
A town; wlla^: a common element in place- 
names, as in Benricl: (AS. Serwie), 'Warwick 
(AS. IJ’crcirfc), Greenwic/i (AS. Grenewie, Grena- 
wic). Sandwich (AS. Sandivic). 

Cauntyrborj-, that noble toyhe. Bel. Antiq., II. 93. 
2. A district: occurring in composition, as in 
hailiicicf’, eonstabloiric?;, sherifftcicl-, shireiricfc. 
wick® (wik), JI. [Also in conip. asslbilated 
-wich; = irtiG. wik, a bay; < loel. vik, a small 
crook, inlet, bay. Cf. viking and wicking. Cl. 
also widfi.) A creek, inlet, or bay. Scott, 
Pirate, xix. 

wick® (wik), JI. [Also xvich (formerly wgch)-, 
appar. a particular use of xdek" or wick^.) 1. 
A salt-spring; a brine-pit. 

The House in which the Sait is belied Is called the Wych- 
Iionsc, wlicncc may be guessed what Wych signifies, and 
why all those Towns wlicro tlierc are Salt-Springs, and 
Salt made, aro called hy tho name of Wych, viz. Nampt- 
wych, Nortliiryct, Mlddlcuj/efi, Broitwj/eh. 

Bay, Eng. Words (1691), p. 2071 
2. A small dniry-hoiiso. JTnlliwdl{in\deiwich). 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Candle-wright, or Candle-wick, street took tliat name (as 
may bo supposed) cytheroi chanmllers, Ac. — or otlierwise 
wike, which is tho place where they use to woike them. 
As scalding wike, hy tlie Slockos-market, was called of tlie 
powiters scalding and dressing tlieir poultry tliere ; and in 
divers countries dayric-liouses, or cottages wlierein they 
make butter and cheese, are usually c.alled wiches. 

London (cd. 1609), p. 171. (Nhres.) 
'wick'’ (wik), V. t. [Appar. ult. < AS. wican, bend, 
yield: see wick?.] To strike (a stone) in an 

oblique direction : a term in curling To wick 

a bore. Sec bare/. 

wick*’ (wik), JI. [Also week; < ME. xvike, teyke, 
< Icol. vik, corner {munn-vik, tho oorners of the 
mouth).] A corner; especially, one of the cor- 
ners of tho mouth. JIalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
Tlie frotho femed at ids moutli vnfayre hi tlie %ryhcz. 

Sir Gaicaync and the Green Km'yht (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1.572. 

wick7t, a. [SIB. xvick, wic, earlier xcickc, wikke, 
wykke, U'ichc, bad, wicked ; orig. a noun, < AS. 
it'iccn, wizard, iviccc, witcli: see witch? and 
iricf-crfl.] 1. Bad; wicked; false: with refer- 
ence to persons. 

IVlmn i knew al here cast of hero trie wille, 

I no mist it suffer for sorwe & for reuthe. 

ir»7h*nm of Paleme (E. E. T. S.)» 1* 4052. 

2. Bad; ^vrotched; ivitli reference to 
tilings. 

Witli poure mete, and feble drink, 

And [with! swithc uikke clothes. 

naveJok(E. E. T. S.), 1. 2^58. 
VTikke appetyt comth ay before seknesse. 

Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 55, 

3, UnfavoraWo ; inauspicious; baneful. 

For thllke ground that horeth tho wedes v'ykke 
Rereth eke tlilso liolsom licrbcs, and ful ohe, 

Nexto the foule netle, rough and thikke, 

Tho lillc w.axeth, swote and smotlie and sofle, 

Chaucer, Troilus, \. OIG. 
wick® (wik), a. [A dial. var. of wbieJe for quick. 
G£. wicked^.'} Quick; alive. [Prov. Eng.] 
Tlicro be good chaps there [at the Infirmary] to a man 
while he 'a xiick, whate’er they may bo about cutting him 
up at after. jJ/rs. Qaskell, JIary Barton, vili. 

wickedi (wik'ed), a. and r. [< ME. wicked, 
wikked, wikkid, tot/kked, wi/kkydf O'sdl, bad, < wick, 
wickc, wikke, ba^, + -cd2, as if pp. of a verb 
^wikken, render evil or witch-like; see wicki 
and witcli^.'] I, a. 1. Evil in principle orprnc- 
tico; deviating from the divino or tho moral 
law; addicted to vice; depraved; vicious; sin- 
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ful; immoral; bad; wrong; iniquitous: a word 
of comprehensive signification, including ev- 
erything that is contrary to the moral law, 
and applied both to persons and to their acts: 
ns, R wichrd miin; a wicked deed.', wicked ^vnys] 
ivickcd lives; a wicked heart; wicked designs; 
wicked works. 

Tlici ben fulle wijkked SaiTuzines and cruelle. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 112. 
To see this would deter a doubtful man 
From mischievous intents, much more the practice 
•if what is idcked. licau. and FI., Knight of Malta, iv. 1. 
Arc men less ashamjd of being wicked than absurd? 

Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote. 
To do an injury openly is, in his estimation, as wicked 
as to do it secretly, and far less profitable. 

Macaulatj, ifachiavelli. 

2f. Vi]o; baneful; pernicious; noxious. 

Tliat wjnde away the wicked ayer may hurle. 

l^illadins, Uusbondrie (E. L. T. S.), p. 175. 
Faire Ainorett must dwell in tncAcd chaines. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. ix. 24. 
•As '.ricked dew as e’er my mother brush’d 
IVith raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you botli. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 321. 

3t. Troublesome; difficult; hard; painful; un- 
favorable ; disagreeable. 

Uony is the more swetejif mowthes have fjTst tasted sa 
voures that hen wijekyd. Chancer, Docthius, iil. meter 1. 
The Wallis in werre wikked to assaile 
With depe dikes and derkc doubull of water. 

Desiruction of Troy (C. E, T. S.), 1. 1505. 
But this lande Is full ictcA-ed to be ANTOUglit, 

To hardde in hete, and Over softe in weetc. 

Fallndins, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 49. 
I pray, what’s pood, sir, for a wicked tooth? 

Middleton (and others), The Widow, iv. 1. 
4. Mischievous; prone or disposed to mischief, 
often good-natured mischief; roguish: as, a 
wicU'd urchin. [Colloq.] 

Pen looked uncommonly wicked. 

Thackeraif, Pendennis, xxvii. 
The wicked one, the devil,— Wicked Bible. See Bible. 
= Syn. 1. lllc'jal, Immoral, etc, (sec criminal), Heinous, 
Infamous, etc. (see atrocious), unriphteous, profane, un* 
godly, godless Impious, unprincipled, vile, abandoned, 
prolligitte. 

II. t ». .sjjq;. and j)/. A wicked person; one 
who i^ or those wlio are wicked. 

I'lipn fhall that Wicked be revealed, Avhom the Lord shall 
consume. 2 Thes. li. 8. 

There lay his body vnburiod all that Friday, and the 
tnnrrow till afternoone, none daring to deliver his body to 
the scipulture; his head there wicked took, and, nayling 
thun*«)ji hl« hoode, they flic it on a pole, and set it on 
I/jndon Bridge. Stowe, Annals (1C05), p. 45S. 

wicked'-^ (wik'ed), a. [< wick^ + -cd^, boro mere- 
ly an adj. e.xteusion.] Quick; active, [Prov. 

Another Irish woman of diminutive stature complacent. 
Ivd^scrfbfd herself to a lady hiring her services as “small 
b'tit mcked" A. S. Palmer, Folk-Etyra,, Int,, p. xxiL 
wickedly (wik'ed-li), adv, [< ^EE. wikkcdly, 
wickcdli, wikkcdlichc ; < wicked^ + -?y 2 ,] In a 
^nckod manner. 

IIo keppit hym full kantly, kobbit with hyni sore, 
Woundit lijm tcickedlu in lilr wode angur. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), I. 11025. 
I liave sinned, and I have done xcickedhj. 

2 Sam. xxiv. 17. 

wickedness (wik'ed-nes), n. [< ^EE. wikked- 
ur.ssf ; < wicked + -ncss^. (jf. ^EE. wickcucs, wike- 
jit.s'^c, wikiir^, < wickc (see wick'i) 4- 1. 

Wicked character, qualit}', or disposition; de- 
I>rnvity or corruption of heart; evil disposition ; 
hinfulnc‘^s: as, the wickedness of a man or of an 
action. 

And al the udklcdnessc in this worlde that man mystc 
worche or th) nkc 

Xe is no more to tlie mereye of God than in the see aglede. 

Pierg Ploicman (B), v. 291. 
And after thi mercies that ben fele, 

Lord, fordo my wiekydnessc. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 251. 
Goodness belongs to the Gods, Piety to Men, Bevenge 
and Wickedness to the Devils. Howell, Letters, ii. II. 

2. Wicked conduct; evil practices ; active im- 
morality; vice; crime; sin; 

'Tis not good that children should know any unckednegg. 

Shak., SL W. of W., II. 2. 134. 
There Is a method In man's wickedness ; 

It grows up by degrees. Beau, and FI. 

3. A wicked thing or act; an act of iniquity. 

What wickedness Is this that is done among you? 

Judges XX. 12. 

I'll never care what wickedness I do 
If this man come to good. 

Shak., Lear, Iil. 7. 99. 

4. Figuratively, the wicked. 

Those tents thou sawest so pleasant were the tents 
Ot wickedness. Milton, P. L., xi. 007. 

= Syn, Unrighteousness, villainy, rascality, knavery, atro* 
city, iniquity, enormity. See references under wicked. 
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wicken (wik'n), «. [Appar. connected with 
wick^, tcicker^, witch-ehnj etc. j but early forms 
have not been found.] The mountain-ash or 
rowan-tree, Pyrus Aucupana. Also wicky. 
■wicken-tree (wik'n-tre), n. Same as wicken. 
wicker^ (wik'er), «. and a. [Also dial, wigger; 

< ME. ^wiker, wykyy; cf. Sw. dial, vikker, vekker, 
vekare, the sweet bay-leaved willow, = Dan. 
dial, vdgget'y vegre, also voge, a pliant rod, withy 
{vdgre-kitrv, vegre-kurv, wicker-basket), vseger, 
vxggcr, a wdllow; cf. Bav. dial, wiclcel, bunch of 
tow on a distaff, G. wickel, a roll; ult. < AS. wi- 
can, etc., bend, yield: see wick^ and weak.'] I. 
71. 1. A small pliant tivig; an osier; a withe. 
AVhich hoops are knit as witli xcickers. 

IFood, Athena) Oxon., I. (Richardson.) 
For want of a pannier, spit your fish by the gills on a 
small tncAcr or such like. 

IT'. Lnuson (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 1D7). 
Aye wavering like the willow-ieicA'er, 

’Tween good and ill. Burns, On Life. 

2. Wickerwork in general ; benee, an object 
made of this material, as a basket. 

Then quick did dress 

His half milk up for cheese, and in a press 
Of TncA*«r press’d it. Chapman, Odyssey, ix. 351. 
Each Imaldenl having a white uncker, overbrimm’d 
Witli April’s tender younglings. Keats, Endyinion, i. 

3. A twig or branch used as a mark: same as 
loikc^. 

II. a, 1. Consisting of wicker; especially, 
made of plaited twigs or osiers; also, covered 
with wickerwork: as, a le/c/tcr basket; a wicker 
chair. 

Bobin Hood swam to a bush of broomc, 

The frj'cr to a unoger wand. 

Robin Hoodand the Curfah Fri/er(Chnd’s Ballads, V. 274). 

The lady w.as placed in a large teicker chair, and lier 
feet wrapped up in flannel, supported by cushions. 

Taller, No. 2C6. 

The doll, seated in her little xHcker carriage. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 40. 

2. Made of flexible strips of shaved wood, 
rataii, ortho like: ns, toicA’cr furniture ; nwicker 
chair. 

■wricker^t (wik'6r), v. t. [< wicker'^, »i.] To cover 
or fit with wickers or osiers ; inclose in wicker- 
work. 

lie looks like a musty boltlo new urickered. 

B. Jonson, Every ilan out of his Humour, 1. 1. 
Thir Ships of light timber, ll'iHerd with Oysierbctwcenc, 
and coverd over with Lcatlicr, serv’d not therefore to 
tranceport them farr. Milton, Hist. Eng., II. 

wicker- (wik'Osr), v. [Cf. tviclcer^.'] I. intrans. 
To twist, from being too tightly drawn. ChiUVs 
Ballads, Gloss. 

The nuricc she knot the knot, 

And 0 bIic knot it sicker; 

The ladle did gic It a twig [twitcli], 

Till it began to tricArr. 

Laird o/ ir<fn’c«<own (Child’s Ballads, III. iil.). 
II. trans. To twist (a thread) overmuch. Ja- 
mieson. [Scotch,] 

■wickered (wik'6rd), a, [< wicker^ + -ed 2 ] i, 
JEade of Avickor. — 2. Covered with wickerwork, 
wickerwork (wik'6r-Av6i’k), JI. Baskotwork of 
any sort; anything plaited, woven, or wattled 
of flexible and tough materials, as osier, ratan, 
and shaved strips of Avood. 
wicket (A\ik'ct), «, [< ME. wicket, wiket, wyket, 
xnket = MD. wicket, also wincket, < OF. *'wiket, 
wiskei, luquct, guichef, F. gnichet (Walloon wi- 
chet) = Pr. gnisquet, a wickot ; a dim. form, prob. 
ult. from the verb seen in AS. wican, etc., give 
way: sec wick^, weak.'] 1. A small gate or door- 
Avay, especially a small door or gate forming 
part of a larger one. 

When the buernes of the burgh were hroght vpon slope, 
Ho ISinon) Tvarpit Ap a wicket, Avan hom Avith-onte. 

Destrnclion of Trojf (E, E, T. S.), 1. 11023. 
The clyket 

That Janii.li lo bar of the snmlc U’yket 
By Avhlcli Into his gardyn oftc he wente. 

Chaucer, l^Icrclmnt's Tale, I. 874. 
Tlicy flteeked them a' but a avco xcicket. 

And Eammikin crap in. 

Lammikin (Child’s Ballads, III. SOS). 
“O, hast'* tlice. AV'lIfrid ! ” Bedmond cried ; 

" Undo that wicket by l!iy side ! ” 

Scott, Eokeby, v. 29. 

2t, A hole through Avliicli to communicate, or to 
vioAV what passes Avithout; a Avindow, lookout, 
loophole, or the like. 

They have made hniris to barre the dorys crossc Aveyse, 
and they have made wykets on every' quarter of the hwse 
to schoto owto atte, botltc with hoAvys and witli hand 
gunnys. Paston Letters, I. 83. 

3. A small gate by Avhich the chamber of a 
canal-lock is emptied; also, a gate in the chute 
of a Avator-Avheel, designed to regulate the 
amount of water passing to the wheel. — 4. A 
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half-high door. E. S. Knight. — 5t. A hole or 
opening. 

Wickettes two or three thou make hem couthe, 

That yf a Avicked Avorme oon holes mouthe 
Besiege or stoppe, an other open be, 

And from the Avicked AVorme thus save thi bee. 

Palladius, Huabondrie (E. E. T, S.), p. 39. 

6. In cricl-ct: (a) The object at which the 
bowler aims, and before which, but a little on 
ono side, the batsman stands. It consists of 
three stumps, having two bails lying in grooves 
along their tops. See cricket^ (with diagram). 

The vjitket was formerly two straight thin battons called 
stumps, tAventy*tAVO inches high, which were fixed into uie 
ground perpendicularly six inches apart, and over the top 
of both Avas laid a small round piece of wood called the 
bail. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 1«6. 

A desperate fight . . . betAveen the drovers and the 
farmers Avith their Avhips and the boys Avith cricket-bats 
and wickets. T. Hughes, Tom BroAvn at Bugby, i. 4. 

(h) A batsman’s tenure of his wicket.^ If the bat- 
ting side pass their opponents’ full score Avith (say) six 
players to be put out, they are said to Avin ‘/by six mck- 
cts"—a colloquial abbreviation for “Avith six Avickets to 
go down.” (c) The ground on which the Avickets 
are set: as, play Avas begun with an excellent 
wicket. — 7. In coal-mining. See wicket-woi'k. 
wicke'^door (wik'et-dor), 7i. A wicket. 

Through the low wicket-door they glide. 

Scott, Bokeby, v. 29. 

wicket-gate (wik'et-gat), ji. A small gate; a 
wicket. 

I am going to yonder wicket-gaic before me. 

Biinyan, Pilgi-im’s Progress, i. 

wicket-keeper (Avik'et-ke^''p6r), n. In_ ci'icket, 
the player belonging to the fielding side who 
stands immediately behind the wicket to stop 
sneh balls as pass it. See diagram under 
cricket"^. 

“I’m your man,” said he. ‘‘Wicket-keeper, cover-point, 
slip, or long-stop— you boAvl the tAvisters, I’ll do the field- 
ing for you.” Whyte Melville, White Bose, II. xiii. 

wicket-work (wik'et-wferk), n. In coal-mining, 
a variety of pillar and stall work sometimes 
adopted in the North Wales coal-field. The 
headings or stalls (called wickets) are sometimes as much 
as 24 yards Avidc, and the pillars as much as 16. Two 
roadways arc generally carried up each Avicket. 

■wicking (wik'ing), «, l<. wick'^ + -ing'^.'] The 
material of which wicks are made, as in long 
pieces which can be cut at pleasure. 

Gcner.ally the traces of musk-cattlc are in mass — like 
balls all melted together. ... It struck me it Avould 
make capital wicking for Esquimaux lamps. 

C. F. Hall, Polar Expedition (1870), p. 161. 

•wickiup, -wicky-up (wik'i-up), n. [Amer. Ind.] 
An American Indian bouse or but ; especially, 
a nide but, as of brushwood, suob as is b'uilt by 
tho Apacbes and other low tribes: in distinc- 
tion from the topoe of skins stretched on stacked 
lodge-poles. AViokiups are built on the spot as 
required, and are not moved. 

After nn hour’s riding to tlie south, we come upon old 
Indian wicky-xtps. Amer. Antiquarian, XII. 205. 

Wickliffite, a. and n. See Wyclifitc. 
wick-trimmer ( wik'trim''er), n . A pair of scis- 
sors or shears for trimming wicks; a pair of 
snuffers. 

■wicky (wik'i), Ji.; pi. wicldcs (-iz). [Cf. wicken.'] 

1. Same ns icic/.'oi. — 2. Same as shccp-laurel. 
■wicky-up, n. See %mckinp. 

Wiclifflte, a. and n. See Wyctifitc. 

■wicopy (wik'6-pi), n. [Also wikop, wioiip, wick- 
np; of Amer. Ind. origin.] 1. The leatberwood, 
IJirca pniustris. — 2. Ono of the ■willow-herbs, 
as Epiiohium angustifolium, E. lincare, and per- 
haps other species: distinguished as Indian or 
herb wicopy. See loillow-hcrb. 

■wid (wid),pcc 2 ). An obsolete or dialectal form 
of 

Sifter liole water same ez a tray, 

kf you flit it icid moss en dob it und clay. 

J. C. Harris. Uncle Remus, xxii. 

■widbin (tvid'bin), n. [A dial, form of wood- 
bine.] 1. The woodbine, Loniccra Pcrichjmc- 
nutn. [Scotch.] 

’rhe rawn-tree in fandj tho widdhin 
Hand tho witclies on cum in, 

Gregor, L’olk-loro K. E. Scotland. (.Britten and Holland.) 

2. The dogwood, Cormis sanguinca. [Prov. 
.Eng.]— Widbin pear-tree, the wldtebeam, Pyrus Aria. 

[I’rov. Eng.j 

■widdershinst (wid'or-sbinz), adv. See wiiher- 
sltins. 

■widdowt, n. and v. An obsolete spelling of 
widowi. 

widdyi, widdie (wid'i), n. Dialectal forms of 
withy, :i. 

■widdy- (wid'i), n. A dialectal form of widowt. 
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wide ("wid), a. and ». [< ME. tvid. wi/d, < AS. 

wid = OS. wid = OFries. wid = B. wijd = LG. 
wlcd = OHG. MHG. wit, G. wcif = Icel. vWir = 
Sw. Dan. vid, -wide; root unknown.] L «. 1. 
Ha-\*ing relatively great or considerable exten- 
sion from side to side; broad: as, cloth; a 
wide liall; opposed to i\arroio» 

Wide is the gate . . . tliat leadeth to destruction. 

Mat, vii. 13. 

Shallow brooks, and rivei-s wide. Milton, L’Allegro, 1. 70. 
And wounds appear’d so wide as if the grave did gape 
To swallow both at once. Drayton, rolyolbion, i. 450. 

2. Having (a certain or specified) extension 
as measured from side to side ; having (a 
specified) width or breadth; as, cloth a yard 
wide, 

"i’is not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church-door; 
but 'tis enough. Shah, K. and J., iii. 1. 100. 

The city of Cauea, capital of the western province of 
Candia, is situated at the east corner of a bay about fifteen 
miles wide. Pococice, Description of the East, II. i. 242. 

3. Of gi'cat horizontal extent; spacious; ex- 
tensive; vast; great: as, the it'/dc ocean. 

Comli castcHcs and couth and cuntres icide. 

of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5053. 
For notliing this uide universe I call 
Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all. 

Shah, Sonnets, clx. 

These perpetual exploits abroad won him tvidc fame. 

MiUon, Hist. Eng., II. 
Within the cave 

He left me, giant rolypheinc’s dark cave; 

A dungeon wide and horrible. 

ArfrftVon, tr, of Virgil’s .^ncid, iii. 
The wide waste produced by the outbreak [of thcllcfor- 
mation] is forgotten. Macaulay, liurlclgh. 

4. Embracing many subjects ; lookingat a ques- 
tion from many points of view; applicable to 
many cases: as, a person of wide cultiiro. 

States have always been best governed by men who have 
taken a indc view of public affairs, and who have rather 
a general ac(iuaintancc with many sciences than a perfect 
mastery of one. J/flcnu/oy, Athenian Orators, 

6 . Unpacious; bulging; loose; volmniiioiis. 

I Iiadde wonder of his wordcs and of his wyde clotljcs ; 
For in his bosomo he bar a thj'ng that lie blissed cucrc. 

Jdera Ploinnan (U), xvl. 253. 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. 

Shah, if. N. D., il. 1. 250. 

6 . Distended; expanded; spread apart; hence, 
open. 

Against whom make ye a wide mouth, and draw out the 
tongue? Isa. Ivii. 4. 

looking wistfully with wide blue eyes. 

Tcnny?on, Jlortc d’Artliur, 

7. Apart or remote from a specified ^oiut; 
distant; hence, remote from the direct line or 
object aimed at; too far or too much to one 
side; de^'iating; en*ant; wild: as, a Jc/V/c arrow 
in archery; a wide ball in cricket. 

Many of the fathers were fanndc from the understand- 
ing of this place. Italeiyh. 

For those of bolli religions propose to go to the place 
(the river Jordan] where Christ was baptized, but happen 
to ditfer in their opinions, and aro three or four miles 
indc of each otlier. 

Pococice, Description of the East, 11. I. 32. 
I make the iridest conjectures concerning Egs’pt, and 
her shepherd kings. Lamb, Old and New Hchoolinastcr. 

But all this, though not unconnected with our general 
theme, is 'icidc of our immediate purpose. 

I)e Quinccy, Style, iv. 

8 f. Amiss; unfortunate; ill; bad; hence, of lit- 
tle avail; useless. 

It would be iridc with tlic best of us if the eye of God 
should look backward to our former estate. 

Dj}. Hall, Contemplations, viii. 1 . 

9. In phonetics, uttered with a comparatively 
relaxed or expanded condition of tho walls of 
the buccal ea^nty: said by some phonetists of 
certain vowels, as v, I, 6, w, when compared 
■wnth «, c, d, c.— To cut a wide swath. Seo#im//<4.— 
To give a wide berth to. See berth-, 1.— Wide-angle 
lens. Seefcnj.=S 5 m. nvde, Crond.Bpacious.largc, ample. 
Wide and broad may l)e cynonymous, but broad is generally 
the larger and more emphatic : a wide river is not thought 
of as so far across as a broad river. Wide is sometimes 
more applicable to that which is to bo passed through: 
as, a wide mouth or aperture. It is another way of slating 
this fact to say that itadc has more in mind than broad the 
limiting sides of the thing. Wide is also more generally 
applicable to that of which the length is mucli greater 
than the width, but not to tlio exclusion of broad. Eacli 
may in a secondary sense be used of length and breadth : 
as, broad acres; a wide domain. 

II. II. 1. AViaoness;1jro.adth; e.xtout. [Kare.] 

Emptiness and the avastc ttide 
Of that abyss. Tennyson, Tivo Voices. 

2. In crichef, a ball that goes wide of the wicket, 
and counts one against the side that is bowling, 
wide (vnd), adv. [< ME. wide, wyde, < AS. wide 
(= G. weit), widely, < wid, wide: boo tuidc, a.] 
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1. To a distance; afar; widely; a long way; 
abroad ; extensively. 

Ihc liabbc walkc tpide 
l)i the sc side. 

Kiny Iforn (E. E. T. S.), p. 27. 
The wounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide. 

Btirns, Briggs of Ayr. 
Let Fame from biaizcn lips Idow wide ■ 

Iler chosen tiames. Whittier, ily Namesake. 

2. Away or to one side of tho mark, aim, pur- 
pose, or direct line; hence, astray. 

Nay, Cosyn, . . . there walke you somewhat tiidc, for 
thor you defende your owiie righte for your temporal 
aualyc. Sir T. More, Works (ed. 1557), II. 1151. 

She him obayd, and turnd a little 

• Spenser, F. Q., 1. xl. 5. 
I understand you not; you hurt not me, 

Your anger Hies so wide. 

Beau. andFL, Captain, ii. 2, 
His arrows fell exceedingly wide of each other. 

5fnrf/, Spmt« and Rastimes, p. 130. 
Sf. Round about; in the neighborhood around. 
Old Mcltbcc is alainc; and !iim beside 
Ills aged wife, with many others wide. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. xi, 18. 
Set wide. Sec seti.— To run wide. Scenmi. 
widet (md), ». i. [<ME. Jtiirfcn; (.wide, «.] To 
make ivido ; spi-oad or set far apart. 

And icide hem [quinccsil so that though tlie wynd hem 
sliakc, 

Noo droop of oon until an other take. 

Palladius, Ilusbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 04. 

wide-awake (trid'a-tvak''), a. and n. I. a. On 
tliG alert; keou; sliarp; knowing. [Colloq.] 

Our KOvernor'BW’idcnirot-e.hc is; I’ll never say nothin’ 
.agin him nor no man, but he knows what ’s o'clock, he 
docs, uncommon. Diclcens, Sketches, Tales, x- 2. 

II. n. A soft felt hat: a name given about 

ISfiO. 

She was one of the fli-st avlio appeared In tho l‘nrk in a 
low-crowned Imt — a tndc-aimAc. 

11. Kinytlcy, Bavenshoc, xliil. 
Some one . . . would with plcnsuro cxchiingo on the 
Bjiot irreproachable black roat and glistening liat for a 
shabby ehooting-jneket and a wide-mvale with a cast of 
flics round it. Fortniyhthj llev., N. S., ^dll. C27. 

wide-awakeness (■wid'n-wak''nps), a. T)io 
ebaractor or state of 'being tt-ide-awako or 
sharp. [Colloq.] 

wide-chapped (irid'ehapt), a. Ilaving a tndc 
mouth; widc-inoutliod. 

Tlie u-id' -chapp'd rascal. Shah., Tempest, i. 1. CO. 
wide-ga'b (wld'gah), «. The angler or fisliing- 
fl’Og, Lophiiis iiisratoriiis. Also ividc-gap, widc- 
gnpe, widc-gut. Seo cut under angler. 
widely (wid'li), ade. 1. In or to a wide degree 
oroxtout; extensively; farandwido: as,ainaii 
wlio is leidchj known. — 2. A'cry mncli; very; 
greatly; oxtromely: as, twoiridcfydilTorcnt.ac- 
coimts of an alfnir. — 3. So as to leave a wide 
space ; at a distaiico. [Kare.] 

Wc passed Sellnus, . , . 

And widely bUun the Lllybtcnn strand. 

Drydcn, /I'ncid, III. 027. 
wide-mouthed (wid'moulht), a. Having a 
wide mouth. 

The little uide^mouth'd heads upon the spout. 

Tennyson, Gofliva. 

Wlde-mouthcd salmon, the Scojteiid/r. 
widen^ (wi'dn), i». [< wide, a., + -cn 2 .] 
trans. 1. To make ^ndo or wider; extend iu 
breadth ; oxiiaud : us, to widen a street. 

1 fipc.ak not tlu'sc things to widen our difTercnccs or liJ- 
creaae our animosities; they are too Inigo and too groat 
already. StUlinyficct, Sermons, 1. viil. 

The thoughts of men arc widen'd with the process of tho 
suns. Q'eiinyson, Ixjcksley llnll. 

He widened knowledge and escaped the praise. 

Lowell, Jelfries Wyman. 

2. To throw open. 

now the gates arc ope ; . . . 

'Tis for tho followers fortune jnWens them, 

Not for the fliers. ShaA\, Cor., i. 4. 41. 

3. Ill liniiUnp, to make larger by iiiurcasiiigtbo 
number of stitclies: opposed to nnrrow, 

II. inirans. 1. To grow wide or'svidcr; on- 
largo; extend itself; expand; broaden. 

Arches widen, and long aisles extend. 

Po^, Temple of Fame, 1. 205. 
O’er Sigurd uidens the day-light. 

IITffiam J/orn», Sigurd, i!. 
2. In Jcniithiff, to increase the number of 
stitclies: as, to widen at the thii*d row. 
widen^f, adv. [ME., also wUIcne, «>y(7c«a(MHG. 
ivitcne, wiicn); < wide, n.] Widely; wide. 

In hnbitc of an Iicrmitc vn-holy of werkes 
Wende I leydene in this world wondres to hero. 

Piers Ploxcman (A), Frol., 1. 4. 

widener (wld'ner), «. One who or that which 
widens; specifically, a form of boring-hit or 
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drill so shaped as to form a hole of greater 
diameter than itself; same as "broach, 12. 

wideness (wid'nes), n. [< ME. wydenesse; < 
wide, a., 4- -ness."] The state or character of 
being wide; breadth; width. 

This Temple Is G4 Cubytes of trydc7ic.sse, and als manye In 
lengtlie. Mandcville, Travels, p. S4. 

wide-spread (wid'spred), <t. Diffused or spread 
to a great distance; extending far and wide; 
being general. 

To stand upon such elevated ground as to be enabled to 
take a larger view of the wide-spread and infinitely diver- 
sified constitution of men and alTairs in a large society. 

Brouyham. 

There was a very wide-spread desire to hear him, and 
applications for lectures flowed in from all parts of the 
kingdom. 0. IP. Uol'mes, Emerson, vii. 

wide-stretclied (•svid'streclit), a. Large; ex- 
tensive. 

Widc-strelchcd honours that pertain . . . 

Unto the crown of France. 

Shah, Hen. V., it. 4. 82. 

wide-watered (wid'wa^ttrd), a. Traversed or 
bordered by wide waters. 

I hear the far-off cuifeu sounil, 

Over some wide-water’d shore, 

Swinging low with sullen roar. 

3liUon, II Penseroso, 1. 75. 
As when a lion rushing from his den 
Amidst the plain of somo wide-xcatcr'd fen. 

Pope, Iliad, xv. 761. 

wide-wheret (wld'hwar), adv. [< ME. wydewher, 
wydcwhcrc (also wijdenwlicr)-, < wide, adv., 4- 
wherd^.'] Farandwido; everywhere; iu places 
far apart. 

Wide-xvherc is wist 
How that thor is diversite re(|Ucrcd 
Bytwexen thynges lyke, as I have Icred. 

Chaxiccr, Troilus, iii. 404. 

Her dochtcr was stown awa frac her; 

She sought for her xvidc-xcharc. 

Jiosxner Ilafmand (Child's Ballads, I. 253). 

wide-work (wul'werk), 71 . In coal-mininy, a 
method of working coal, now nearly obsolete, 
but formerly followed in tho South Yorkshire 
coal-fields. It was one of tho many varieties 
of pillar-and-stall work. 

widgeon, wigeon (wij'qn), ??. [Early mod. E. 
also wigion, wygeon; prob. < ME. wigeon, < OF. 
vigeon, found, with tho variants ringcon, gin- 
gcon, as a name of tho canard sifilour, wliist- 
ling duck, or widgeon, fomcriy Anas fisUt- 
laris, =i It. vipionc, a small crano, *< L. vipio(n-), 
a kind of small crane. Cf. E. xdgeon, ult. < L. 
pipio{n-).‘\ 1. A duck of the genus Marcea, 
belonging to tho subfamily Anatinx. TiicEuro- 
pean wiflgeon is M. pcxwlope; the American is a distinct 
species, M, amen'ennn; each is a common wild-fowl of 



ils own country, of the migrator}' and other habits com- 
mon to tlio Anatinfr, breeding mostly in high or even 
hyperborean regions, and flocking in more temperate lat- 
itudes during the winter. They arc also known as bald- 
pates, from tlie white on the top of the head, xrhistler or 
w'histliny duck, whew, W'heucr, xvhinx, from their cries, and 
by many local names. 

2. By extension, somo or any wild duck, except 
tho mallard; usually v4th a qualifying term. 

In Shrop.shirc every species of wild duck, with the ex- 
ception of Anas boscas, is called xcigeon. 

C. Swainson, Brit. Birds (1885), p. 155. 
(«) Thcgadwnll, Chaxdelasmxts strejycnis: more fully called 
pray xiidrjcon. See cut under Chaulelammis. [Southern 
Italy.] (5) The pintail, Dafda acuta: more fully, ^rrai/ or 
kite-tailed xcidyeon, or sea-xvidgeon. Sec cut under Dafla, 
[bocal, U. S.] (c) The wood-duck, Air sponsa: more fully, 
xcood-xiidpeon. See cut under leood-tfucA*. [Connecticut.) 
(d) Tho ruddy duck, Erismatura mhida. See cut under 
Erisrnatura. [Massnclmsetts.] 

3f. A fool: alluding to tho supposed stupidity 
of the widgeon. Compare goose, gudgeon"^. 

If yon give any credit to tins juggling rascal, you are 
worse than simple widgeons, and will be drawn into the 
net by this decoy-duck, this tamo cheater. 

Fletcher (find another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 2. 

The apostles of this false religion, 

Like ilahomot’s, were ass and xcidgeon. 

S. Butler, Hudlbras, I. i. 232. 
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4. A small toasing fly; a midge, Eixcyc. Brit^ 
XXIV. 5G1. [Local, Eng.] —American widgeon, 

Anas or Mareca amcncana, which differs specifically from 
the common widgeon of Europe, M. penclope; the green- 
headed widgeon. Also called locally bald-faced vndqcon, 
southern \nd<teim, California uidgeon, hald-croini, bald- 
pale, bald-facc, baldhead, xvMtcbellg, poacher, xcheat-duck, 
and smoTcing-duck. See cut above. — Black widgeon 
Same as citrre xvidgeon. [Devonshire, Eng.]— Bull-head- 
ed widgeon, the pochard, Fuligula ferina. — Curre wid- 
geon, the tufted duck, Fuligxila cristata. Also called black 
eurre. Hants. See cut under tufted. [Somerset, Eng.] — 
Red widgeon, (n) Same as garaaneu. (b) The golden- 
eyed duck, Clangula gtanewn. (r) The male goosander, 
3/^'n7t« inerf7rtwfrr.— Popping Widgeon. vSeopo;)!.— Red- 
headed widgeon. Same as redhead, fJ.— Snuff-headed 
Wi^eon, the pochard or redhead. Compare care-headed 
and White widgeon, the white mer- 

ganser, nun, or smew, Mcrgcllus albellus. See cut under 
nnrtr. (Dcvonsliire. Eng.] 

widgeon-coot (wij'on-kot), jj. Tito nuldy duck, 
hrismatura rublda. See cut under T'rismatura. 
[Massnohusottp.] 

widgeon-grass (ivij'on-gnis), u. Tlio gi'ass- 
^v^ack, /n'ttcra mnriiia. JJritIcii oiitj lloHanrh 
[Local, IrclaiKl.] 

Widmannstattian (wid-mnn-stet'i-an), a. Per- 
taining to_Aloys Beck von AVidmiiiinstiit t, of 
A ienna (1J53-1849).— widmannstattian figures, 

the name given to certain peculiar markings seen on 
the polishcil surfaces of many meteoric Irons (slilero- 
lites) when these have been acted on by an acid. Tliey 
were first noticed by Widmannstatt in 18iiS, on the Agram 
meteorite. The general appearance of these markings 
may be learned from the annexed figure, wliich i.s a copy 
of a photograph, of natural size, of a part of an etclicil 
section of the Laurens county iSouth Carolina) meteoric 
Iron. The Widmannstattian figures are sections of pianos 
of cleav.igo or of crj-st.alline growth, along whicli segrega- 
tion, or chemlc.al cliange of some sort, lias taken place, 
and whose fonn and position witli reference to each other 
are in accordance with the l.iws governing the develop- 
ment of cr 5 -‘;tallinc substances belonging to the isometric 
system. Kelchcnbach divided these figures into what he 
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called a trias (more properly a triad) — namely, kama- 
cite (Balkeneiscn), tainitc (IJandeisen), and plcssitc (Full- 
elsen) — the flr<5t consisting, so far as has been as yet made 
out, of distinct ydates of iron, with a comparatively small 
percentage of nickel ; the second consisting of thinner 
plates enveloping the kamacilc, and richer In nickel; ami 
the third being a sort of ground-mass filling the cavities, 
and having 1( s? obvious indications of structuro and gem-r- 
nlly a darker color than the others. It has freriuently been 
staleil that some meteoric Irons do not cxlilblt the WId- 
mannstattiaii figures, nml tliat consequently their absence 
is not a proof of non-cclcstial origin; it is certain, how- 
ever, that fio\, If any, siderolltcs do not ‘»how (races of 
some Klri'l of filnietiirc, nltboiigh investigators in this 
bnincb of soIiMice arc by no means agreed as to what kind 
of figure.® uri- jiroperly designated by tlie name ll'id- 
xnannsttittiau. A somewhat similar uncertainty prcvTJiU 
with regard to the figures developed by etching on the 
terrestrial Iron of Ovifak; so that, at the present time, it 
cannot be said that the Widinannshlttlan flgtircs furnish 
a positive criterion by w’hich the authenticity of a mete- 
oric iron may be established; yet It Is certain that well- 
developed figures of this kind do render It highly probalilo 
that the specimen in wlilch they are seen Is extraterres- 
trial. A classification of meteoric Irons on thcb.asisof 
the different forms of figures which they exhibit, in the 
present condition of this liranch of science, docs not seem 
to be Jiistinable, altliough this has been attempted. 

widow^ (wid'o), «. [Formerly also fc/f7f7oio; < 
ME. wiflnrr, wydewe, widwc, widuc, wodewc (pi. 
widewfui, v'idous), < AS. widewe, wydewe, wudiiuw, 
widwr, vjudwc, wcoduwc = OS. widuwa^ widows, 
widwa = OFries. widwc = D. weduwe = LG. 
wcdrwn = OITG. witiiwa (witawa), MTTG. witewe, 
U'itwc, G. wittwc = Goth, widmeo, widowo = W. 
f/weddw = OPniss. widdewu = OBiilg. vidova 
= Russ, rdova = L. vidua (> It. vedova = Sp. 
viuda = Pg. viuva = Pr. veuva = F. veuve) = 
Pers. hiva = Skt. vidhavd, a widow; cf. Gr. 
rjWcory unmarried. The word is usually ex- 


plained, from the Skt., as ^without a husband,^ 
as if Skt. vidhavd were < vi, without, 4- dhava, 
husband; but it is more prob. derived from the 
root (Skt.) vindhj lack. The L. viduns, lacking, 
deprived of, is prob. developed from the fern, 
vidua^ taken as adj., widowed, deprived. Simi- 
larly the words for ‘ widower^ are derived from 
thoso for ‘^vidow.’ From L. vidmis are ult. E. 
void, avoid, etc.] 1. A woman who has lost 
her husband by death, in the early church, widows 
formed a separate class or order, whose duties were devo- 
tion and the care of the orphans, the sick, and prisoners. 

And whan the Queen and altc the othere noble Ladyes 
sawen that thei wereii alio W'ndetccs, and that alle the 
riallo Blood was lost, tliel armed hem, and, as Creatures 
out of Wytt, thei alowen alle the men of the Cojitrey that 
weren laft. Mandcrillc, Travels, p. 154. 

Well throw his castcll do^vn, 

And make a uddowe o’ his gayc ladye. 

Sang of the Ontlnxo Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI, i”?). 
n7i/oH> Is also used attributivciy (now only colloquially): 
as, “a widow w’oman,” 2 Sam. xiv. 6. 

ITow may we content 

'This xeidoiv lady? Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 548. 

Who has Uio paternal power whilst thcindotg queen is 
with child? Locke, Of Government, § 123. 

2. A European gcomotrid moth, Cidaria luc- 
tnnta, more fully called mourning widow: an 
English collectors* name. — 3. In some card- 
gninc.t, an addition.al liand dealt to the table, 
.somclimes face up, sometimes not— Hempen 
widow. See /icmpcii.— Locality of a widow. See fo- 
coZiVv— Mournful widow, mourning widow, See 
mournful-}ndmv,mourni}uj‘ividow . — ^WittOW bewitched, 
a woman living apart from licr liiisband; a grass-widow. 

What can yon be able to do, that would be more gnatc- 
ful to them, than if they should sec you divorced from 
your husband ; a widow, nay, to live (a tvidoxo bexcitcht) 
worse than a widow; for widows may marry again. 

Dailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 130. (Davies.) 

Ay I and yo’ were Sylvia Robson, and .as bonny and light- 
hearted a la.os as any in all t’ Riding, though now yo’rc a 
poor xvidow bexvitehed. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s I^iovcrs, xxxix. 
Widow’s chamber, the apparel and furniture of the bed- 
cluambcr of the widow of a l>onduii freeman, to which she 
was formcily entitled. — Widows’ lawn, a kind of fine 
thin ttiiislin, inailc originally for widows* caps. [Eng.]- 
Widow’s man. ?co the qiiotatiotis. 

As to Square, who was In Ids person what is called a 
Jolly fellow, or a xiddow's man, he easily icconcllcd his 
choice to the eternal fitness of things. 

Fielding, Tom .loncs, id. C. (Davies.) 

Widow's men arc iinaginar>' sailors, borne on the books, 
and receiving payand prizc-moiicy, which Is nppioprialed 
to Orccnwieii ifospital. 

Marrjfat, Peter Simple, vil., note. (Davies.) 
Widow’s mantle. Seo wmuffc.— Widow’s rinp. Sec 
n'uoL— Widows’ sUk, a silk fabric made with a very 
dull surface, and considered especially fit for mourning. 
— Widow’s weeds, the mourning-dress of a widow, 
widowi (whrd), r. 7. [< widow^, ?i.] 1. To re- 
duce to (ho condition of a vidow; bereave of 
a hiieband or mate: commonly in the past par- 
ticiple. 

In this city he 

Hath xHdow'd and nnehUdud many a one. 

Shak., Cor., v. 0. 153. 

Wo orphaned many children. 

And iridoiced many women. 

Peacock, War-Song of Dinas Va^vr. 

2. To endow with a widow’s right. [Rare,] 

For his possessions, 

AUhougli by confiscation they arc ours, 

Wc do instate and xeidoxo you withal, 

'I'o buy you a belter liiisband. 

Shak., M. for JL, v, 1. 429. 

3. Figuratively, to deprive of anything regarded 
as analogous to a husband; bereave: some- 
times with of. 

The xvidoxo'd Isle in mourning 
Dries up her tears. Drydcn. 

Trees of (bclr shrivcll’d fruits 
Arc xridow'd. J. Philips, Cider, 11. 74. 

4t. To survive as the widow of; bo widow to. 

Let mo be married to three kings in a forenoon, and 
xvidoxv them all. Shak., A. and C., 1. 2. 27. 

widow^ (wid'd), V. [SJiort for widow-bird,'] A 
whidah-bird.- Mourning widow, a whldnh-blrd of 
the genus Coliuspasser. See Viduitife . — Widow Of para- 
dise, one of the wlildali-blrds. See ITdua (with cut), 
widow-bench (wid'd-bencli), «, That share 
which a widow is allowed of her husband’s es- 
tate, besides her jointure. IVImrton, 
widow-bird (wid'6-bord), «. [An accom. form 
(simulating E, widow"^) of wlitdah-hird.] Same 
as whidah-bird. Also widoiD-finch, 
widow-burning (wid'd-bOr*'iiing), «. Same ns 
suttee, 2. 

widow-duck (wi(l'd-diik),«. The Vicis.sy duck, 
Dendroeggna ridnata, one of (he hc.st-known 
tree-ducks. 

widower^ (wi(l'o-6r), n. [< RfE, widower, wid- 
wrr = MD. wcdiiwcr = MIIG. witcwacrcj G . witt- 
wer, a later substitute, with suffix -cr, for tho 
AS. wuduwa, a widower, oto., a masc. form to 


wxiduwe, f., widow: see widoxo^.] 1. A man 
who has lost his wife by death. 

Wedewes and wedexveres that here owen wil for-saken, 
And chast leden here lyf. Piers Ploxvman (C), xix. 76. 

Our vddoxcer's second marriage-day. 

Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 70. 

2. See the quotation. 

Let there be xvidoxvers, which you call rcleevers, ap- 
pointed everywhere to the church-service. 

Bp. Hall, Apologic against Brownists, § 19. (Encyc. Diet.) 
widower^ (wid'6-er), n. [< xvidow^, v.y + -ert.] 
One who or that which vddows or bereaves. 
Ilengist, begirt with that fam’d falchion call’d 
The “ Widower of Women.” 

Mibnan, Samor, Lord of the Bright City, xi. 

widowerhood (wid'o-6r-hud), ii. [< xvidower'^ + 
-hood,] Tho condition of a widower. 

Ine spoushod, other ine xoodewehod. 

Axjcnbite of Inxvyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 185. 

widow-finch (wid'6-finch), n. Same as xvliidali- 
finch. 

widowheadt (wid'6-hed), n. [< xvidow'^ + 
-head.] Widowhood. 

Virginity, wedlock, and xtndoxvhead are none better than 
other, to be saved by, in their own nature. 

Tyndale, Ans. to SirT. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1860), p. 157. 

Upon you, who are a member of the spouse of Christ, 
the church, there can fall no xndoxohcad, nor orphanage 
upon tliosc children to whom God is father. 

Donne, Letters, Ixxvi. 

widowhood (wid'o-lmd), n. [< ME. xoydow- 
hood, xoydewood^oidwhode, xcidewchad; <,xvidow^ 
+ -hood.] 1. The state of a man whose wife 
is dead, or of a woman whose husband is dead, 
and who has not married again : generally ap- 
plied to tho state or condition of being a widow. 
U'liat have I done at home, since ray Wife died? 

No Turtle ever kept a xvidoivhood 
More strict tlien I have doile. 

Brome, Queens Exchange, 1. 

brother and daughter, you behold them both in their 
xvidcxvhood — Torccllo and Venice. 

PtisJcin, Stones of Venice, II. il. § 2. 

lie was much older than his wife, whom he had married 
after a protracted xvidowhood. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 137. 

2t. A widow’s right; tho estate settled on a 
widow. 

For that dowry, lil assure her of 
Her xvidoivhood, bo it that she survive me, 

In nil my lands. Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 125. 

widow-hunter (wid'6-hun^t6r), ?i. Ono who 
socks or courts widows for tho sake of a joint- 
ure or fortune, Addison. 
widowly (wid'o-li), adv. [< xvidow"^ + lu 
a manner befitting a widow. [Rare.] 
widow-maker (wid'o-mtVkdr), xi. Ono who or 
that wliich makes "widows by liereaving "women 
of their husbands. 

0, it grieves my soul 
Tliat I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a xvidow-maker I Shak., K. John, v. 2. 17. 

widow’s-cross (•Nvid'dz-lo’os), n. Seo Scdiim. 
widow-wail (wid'o-w’fil), n. 1. A dwaif hardy 
shrub, Cncorum tricoccon, of tho Simarubaccfc, 
found in Spain and the south of Franco, it has 
procumbent stems, lance-shaped evergreen leaves, and 
clusters of pink Bw’cct-sccnted flow’crs. The name ex- 
tends to tho only other species of tho genus, C. pulvcru- 
Icntum, of Tcneriifc. 

2. Same as xveeping-widow, [Prov. Eng.] 
widret, v. An obsolete form of xvithcr^. 
width ("ttidth), XI, [< xoidc + -7//t.] 1. Breadth ; 
wideness ; tho lineal extent of a thing from side 
to side; coraprchoiisivoness: opposed to xiax'- 
rowncss. 

Whence from the xridth of many a gaping xvound, 

There ’s many a soul Into the air must fly. 

Drayton, Battle of Agincourt, st. 142. 

The two remain’d 
Apart by all tho chamber’s xvidth. 

Tennyson, Gavaiwt. 

2. In textiles, drcssmalcing, etc., same as breadth, 
5.=Syn, 1. Seo xvide. 

width"wise ("width'-wiz), adv. In tho direction 
of the wdth; as regards tho "t\idth. 

The stage is xvidthwxsc divided into five parts. 

Scribner's Mag., IV. 430. 

widualf, Cl, An on’oneons form of vidual. Bp. 
Bale, Apology, fol. 38. 

widwet, widwehedt, ^liddlo English forms 
of xvidow'^, xvidowhood: 

wiet, wye’ll, [ME. xvic, xeye, xvige, also oiTone- 
oiisly xvhc, < AS. xciga, a waiTior, < xvig, war.] 
A warrior; poetically, a man. 

Jlisscly marked he is way, <t so manly he rides 
Tliat alle Ills xvies were went nc wist ho ncucr winder. 

iri/7/am of Palcrne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 208. 

In god, Fader of heuene, 

"Was the Sone In hym-selue in a simile, as Euc 
Was, w’hainic god wolde out of the xvye y-drawe. 

Piers Ploimnan (C), xix. 230. 



wie 

The Bonne of saint Elaine, the seemelich Ladie, 

That xceihes worslnpen yet for hur werk liende. 

AlUaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1227. 
To the water thai went, tho wcghis to gedur, 

Paris to pursew with prise men of Armcs. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S,), 1. 3GS4. 

wielt, See wedl^, 

wielu (weld), V. t. [< ME. wcldcn (pret. wddc, 
waldc, ivclfc, welded, wcldkJc, pp. tocU), < AS. gc- 
weldan, gewyldan, have power over; a secon- 
dary form of tlie strong verb, !ME. waldcn, wenh 
den (pret. wield), < AS. ircaldan (pret. wcold, pp. 
tocalden), have power over, govern, rule, pos- 
sess, =5 OS. waldan = OFries. walda = D. wcU 
den = OHG. waltan, dispose, manage, rule, 
MHO. G. walfen, rule, = Icel. valda, wield, = 
Sw. vdlla (for *valda), occasion, cause, = Dan. 
voJdc, commonly for-voldc, occasion, cause, = 
Goth, waldan, govern; cf. Russ, vladicii, roign, 
rule, possess, make use of, = Lith. waldyfi, rule, 
govern, possess; proh. < L. volere, bo strong, 
liave power: see valid,'] 1, To have power or 
sway over; rule; govern; manage. 

Now coronyd is the kyng this cuntre to u'cld; 

Hade homage of all men, liononr full gretc. 

And began for to gonerne, as gome in his ownc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. r>381. 
Adam . . . tccUe nl Parad 3 ’S, saving o tree, 

Chaucer, Plonk’s Talc, 1. 20. 
Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
irtVWcd .at will that flcrcc democratic, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece. 

Milton, V. E., iv. 200. 
Where’er that Power may move . . . 

Which uicMs the world with never-wearied love. 

Shelley, Adonais, xlii. 

2, To use or exert in governing; sway. 

Her new-born power w.as ^ridded at the first by uniwln* 
ciplcd and ambitious men. Dc Quinecy, 

3. Hence, in general, to exorcise; put to prac- 
tical or active use, as n mr.nus, an instnimont, 
or a weapon; use with freedom and ease : as, to 
wield a hammer. 

Ac his wUt ho after as wcl as to*forc. 

nVWnm of Palcrnc (E. E. T, S.), 1. 342. 
In cure chapUre prayc wc day and nvght 
To Crist that ho thco sonde hcclc and niyght 
Thy body for to tcceldcn hastily. 

Chaucer, Summoncr’s Talc, 1. 239, 
Part tnWd their arms, part curb the foaming steed. 

J/i7/on, P, L., xi, (U.*!. 
A potent wand doth .Sorrow iriWd. 

n’or(fPiror//<, Peter Bell. 

4f. To have; possess; enjoy. 

And sum prince ntidohim, sejinge, Good mnfstcr, what 
thing doynge schnl I tceldc cucrlnstyng lyf? 

iVycl^, Luke xvlii. 18. 
And alway fho) slcwc (ho kynges dcrc, 

And welt them at his wyll. 

Lytcll Geste of Dobyn Ilode (Child’s Ballads, V. 103), 
But tell me, that hast seen Iiim, JIcnaphoii, 

What stature u’ields he, and what personage? 

Marlowe, Tainburlainc, I,, ii. 1 . 
To wield a good baton. See tnfon. 
wieldf. [< ^EE. wcldc (cf. waldc, woldc, < AS. 
gcwcaid, power); from the verb.] Command; 
power; management. 

Doo wed bi liem of thi good (bat thou hast in wehle. 

Ihhecs Donk(E. E. T. F>.), p. 43. 

wieldable (wel'da-bl), a. [< wield + -able.] 
Capable of being wielded, 

'wieldancet (wel'dans), n. [< wield + -ancc.] 
Tho act or power* of wielding. fSp. Hall, St. 
PauVs Combat, ii. 

wielder (wel'der). n, [< ^fE. wcldcrc, possessor 
(=G. waiter =:lQe\. raldari, valdr, ruler) ; < wield 
+ -cri.] One who wields, employs, manages, 
or possesses. 

Like the fabled spear of old niythologj’, endued witli 
the faculty of healing the saddest wound its most violent 
uiclder c.an inflict. 

Lnndor, Imag. Conv,, ^rcliinchthoii and Calvin. 
Brisk wielder of the hircli and rule, 

The master of the village school, 

HVu'njVr, Snow-Bound, 
vrieldiness (wGl'cli-nes), it. Tho property of 
lieiiiK -n-ieldy. 

wieldingt (^rol'diug), n. [< JIE. v-cchhjtujc ; 
verbal ii. of wichl, r.] Jrnnagement; control. 
Yc have hem in youro myght and in yoiire wecUlynye. 

Chaucer, Tide of Jreiibeus. 

■wieldless (weld'los), a. [Early mod. E. irccW- 
; < wield + -less.] Urananagoablo ; un- 
wieldy. 

That with the weight oi his oune icccldlcsw might 
He falleth nigli to ground, ami ‘.carse rcrovcrelii flight. 

Sjw7iser, 1’, Q., IV. iii. 10. 

wieldsomet (weld'sum), a. [< wield -i- -some. 
Cf. (for the form) Cr. i/cw(ills(im, violent, pow- 
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erful.] Capable of being easily managed or 
rvielded. Golding. 

■wieldy (wel'di), a. [< ME. wcldy, extended 
form of wcldc, < AS. wyldc, dominant, control- 
ling, < wcaldan, rule, govern: see wield. Cf. im- 
wictdy.'i If. Capable of ndelding ; dexterous; 
strong; active. 

So fresah, bo yong. so weldy semod he. 

It was an licvcn upon him for to sc. 

CAowccr.Troilus. ii. 630. 
2. Capable of boing Tvielded; manageable; 
vieldable; not unwieldy. Johnson. 
wier, Ji. See weir. 

wierdt, wierdef, n. Obsolete spellings of weird. 
wieryif, n. An old spoiling of wiry. Compare 
fiery forfiry. 

■wiery-t, «. [< AS. wmr, a pool, a fisb-pond.] 
Tl'ot; moist; raaraby. 

Wiesbaden water. Soo wnler. 

■wife (wif), 71.; pi. wives (wivz). [< ME. tvif, wiif, 
'fy/ (pi- '<"/> ‘"’‘lid, wifes, wives), < AS. wif, neiit. 
(pi. wif), a woman, wife, = OS. wif, wibh = 
OFries. wif= D. wijf = LG. wief = OllG. MHG. 
trip, G. weib = leol. rif (used only in poetry) 
=t: Sw. vif = Dan. vir, woman ; not found in 
Gotli. and not traced outside of Tent. ; root nn- 
kuowii. It cannot be eouneoted, as commonly 
tliougbt, with wcarc. Some compare Skt. vip, 
trcmblo, L. vibrarc, vibrato, quivor, OHG. wei- 
liOii, waver, bo inspired, bo in-osoluto, and sup- 
pose that tho word orig. meant ‘ something in- 
spired’ (tlio Germ.ans orig. seeing in woman 
sniicliim (diqnid ct proridmn), or tlint it orig. 
meant 'trembling,’ with rof. to tho timidity of 
a bride. Some connect it witli Goth, waibjnn, 
wind, twine, in hi-waibjaii, wind about, clotlio, 
envelop, because of a woman’s ‘enveloping 
clothing,’ or bec.aiisc she is the ‘one who binds 
or unites liorself.’ These aro all vagaries. Tho 
earlier Tout, word, tho ono with otliorlndo-Eu- 
ropo.in cognates, is that represented by queen, 
quean. Tlio neuter or inndeqiiato simiificnneo 
of tho word is prob. indicated also by tlio forma- 
tion in AS. of tho nppar. more distinctive word 
wif man, whence ult. E. woman.'] 1. A woman : 
now only in rural or provincial «so,cspocinlly in 
Scotlnjid, nnd usually witli an adjective, or in 
composition with a noun, implpng a woman of 
humble position: as,old trirc.s-’’lulos; afishiri/c. 


A w(fe-bowid man now dost thou rear the walls 
Of high Carthage? Surrey, Aneid, iv. 313. 

■wife-carl (wif'karl), ti. A man who busies him- 
self about household affairs or woman’s work. 
[Scotch.] 

■wifehood (■wif'hud), n. [< ME. wifhod, wiif- 
hood, < AS. wif had, < wif, wife, + had, condi- 
tion.] Wifely character or condition ; the state 
of being a wife. 

She taughte al the craft of iyn lovinge. 

And namely of leyfhood the livinge. 

Chaucer, Good IVomen, 1. 5-15. 
The stately flower of female fortitude. 

Of perfect wifehood. Tennyeon, Isabel. 

■Wifekinf (wit'Idn), n. [ME., < wife + fciiri.] 
Womankind. Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 

I. C5G. 

■wifeless (irif'les), a. [< MB. wiifles, wyfles, 
wyflccs; <. wife + -less.] Without a wife ; un- 
married. 

Si.vty yeer a wyjlecs man was he. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 4. 

wifelike (iriif 'ilk), n. {< wife + -lil-e.] Bosem- 
bling or pertaining to a wife or woman. 
wifelihe government. Shak., Hen. ■VIII., ii. 4. 138. 
WxfeUkc, her hand in one of his. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

■wifely (■wif'li), a. [< ME. wifly, wifi, < AS. wif- 
lic, < wif, wife + -lie, E. -lyi.] Pertaining to 
or befitting a wife; like a wife. 

Yit is it bet for roe 
For to be deed in wyjly honestee 
Tlian be a traitour living in my sliame. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2701. 
With all tlio tenderness of wiidy love. 

Hryden, Amphitiyoii, iii. 

■wife-ridden (wif'rid'n), a. Dndul}’ influenced 
by a wife ; ruled or tyrannized over by a ■wife ; 
henpecked. 

Listen not to those sages who advise you always to scorn 
tho counsel of n woman, and If you comply with her re- 
quests pronounce you ui/c-ridden. 3Irs. Piozii. 

■wiflet, n. [Origin obsoiiro.] A kind of ax. 

■vj. crosbowes wbercof iij, of stele, nnd v wyndns. Item, 

J. borcsperc. Item, vj, vdftcs. Paslon Letter!, I. 4S7. 

■wifmanf, n. A Middle English form of woman. 

■wigif, 71. [< MB. wig, < AS. wieg = Icel. viggr 
(viggja-), also vigg, a horse, steed; connected 
with AS. iPCCH)!,' carry : see waif, weight.] A 
boast of bnrclon, as a iiorso or an ass. 


On tlio greno he sangli slltyngo a wy.f; 

A fouler wigbt tlier may no man devise. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Talc, 1, 142. 

To sink the ship she sent away 
Her witcli uives cvciy one. 

The Laidlcy ironii qf Spindlaton-heunh (Child’s Ballads, 

|I. 2S4). 

Slic . . . sluiddcr’d, ns the village wife who cries 
"1 shudder, some one steps acro.ss iny grave." 

Tenuyeon, Guinevere. 

2. Tho mi.slrcs.s of nlioiiso; n liostcss: called 
more distinctively tho goodwife (coiTolativo to 
goodiiiaii) or ttio hniiscwife, 

A preest . . . 

Wbicli was so plensaunt and so scrvisable 

Unto tlie lei/f. w tier ns he was at table. 

That slie wonldc siiflrc him no tiling for to pnye. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s ’Talc, 1. 4. 

3. A woman who is united to a man in tlie law- 
ful bonds of wedlock; a man’s spouse: tbo cor- 
relntivo of husband. 

He gede fortli bliiic 
To Itymciililld Ids wyue. 

Kiny Uorn (B. B. T. S.), p. 21. 

The .Soudan lintlic 4 ll'i/fes, on Crtstcnc nnd .3 S.'imzines ; 
ot the whiclic on dwcllctbc at Jerusatcin, and anotlier at 
Damasce, nnd another nt Aecatoii. 

hlandcritle. Travels, p. 33. 

A good wiic is licavcn’s last best gift to innii, Ids angel 
and minister of graces innumerable, ids gem of many vir- 
tues, Ids casket of jcivcls. Jer. Taylor. 

All the world and hls wife. See n orfd.— Auld wives’ 
tongues. ScennW.— Deceased ’Wife’s Sister BUI. Sco 
f/ffl i.— Dutch wife. See Dnfe/i.— Inhibition against 
awlfe. Sccinhibition. — Oldwlfe. Sccotd. — Oldvrives’ 
tale. See talci. — Plural wives, consorts or concubines 
of the same man under n polygamous union.— Ratifica- 
tion hy a wife. Sec ratification. — ’Wife’s equity, in taw. 
tbegeneralnilc cstablislicd by courts of equity that where 
a husband resorted to n court of equity to enforce his com- 
mon law marital right to t.ako Ids wife’s property, that 
court would, in gcneml, oblige 1dm to make a reasonable 
provision out of the fund for tlie benefit of Ids wife nnd 
cldldren. This doctrine has been extended or superseded 
by acts wldcli secure the whole property of n svlfc to tier- 
self. 

■wifet (w’if), n. i. [< wife, 7i.] To fake a wife; 
maiTy'. 

Eu. . . . An’f you weary of vdfeiny t 

To. I am so weary of it that, if this F.iglitli should die 
to Bay I w'oidil marry the Ninth to-3[orrow. 

AL Bailey, tr. of Colloquies ol Bnismns, I. 348. ’ 

■wife-bound (-wirbonud), a. Devoted or tied 
do^Mi to'a wife; wifo-riddon. [Rare.] 


Ac tbeh lie [were] olrc louerdes loncrd^ nnil alrc kin{;cnc 
kl[n)B, nnthelcs he sende alter the alrc umviirtheste iriy 
one to rlden, nnd that is nsse. 

Old Sng» UomUies, 2d ser.j p. 89. 

wig2 (tvig), ju [Also wigg (nnd erroneonslj* 
whig) ; onrly mod. E. U'ljggc ; = D. wig, wigge, a 
wodgo, =r G. weel', wccl!c, a sort of bread: see 
wedge^.] A sort of cake. [Obsolete or local.] 

Home to the only Lenten supper I have had of udgys 
and ale. Pepys, Dlarj’, II, IIT. 

You maj'inakcirf£W'of thchiscuit dough, b}' adding , , . 
curmns. CoU. of Jlcceipls, p. 2. {Jamieson.) 

(Trig), 5L [Abbr. olx^criwig: see periwig 
and peruke,] 1. An 
artificial covering 
of liairfortho head, 
used generally to 
conceal baldness, 
bnt fortnorlj* Tvorn 
as a fashionable 
liond-dress. Wigsaro 
usuidly made to Imitate 
tlic natural hair, hut 
formal curled wigs are 
^^om ns part of their 
professional costume hy 
judges and lawyers in 
GrcatBrltain. Wigsarc 
much used on the stage. 

Sco peruke. 

I liavc often wanted 
him to throwolf his great 
ilnxentny; , . . withhfs 
usual Gothic vivacity, 
lie said I onlj’ wanted 
. . . to convert it into a 
t(Jte for my own wearing. 

Goldsinith, She Sloops 
[to Conquer, ii. 

I never believe any- 
thing that a lawyer says 
when he has a wig on his 
head nnd a fee in his 
hand. 

TroUopic, Thinens Re- 
fdiix, Ixi. 

2. Tlio fnll-groTra 
male fur-seal of 
Alaska, Callorhinus 
ursinus. Scoentnn- 
nnder fur-seal. — 3. 

The head. [Col- 
loq.]— Allonge wig. 
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Forms of Wig worn in Great nritain 
in the 17th and 28th centuries. 

T, Timeof JamcsI.: o, time of Charles 
L; 3.4.S. licstorntion, Charles II.; 6, 7, 
time of )amcs II. nnd Anne ; 8, 9, time 
of William and Mary; 20, campaiRii 
wig, 2684; II, Uninilie wip, 2736; 12. 
iTOD.wig, 274a; 23, 24, llic Macaronis’ 
wig, 2772; 1$. 16, wij-s of J774-E0; 17, 
iB, wigs of 1785-03. 



wig 

Sec fl?/oni7C.— Blenheim wlgt, a periwig: so named in 
honor of the battle of Blenheim (17W).--Campato 
^g, a wig used in traveling, witli twisted side-lodes 
and curled forehead. See 10 in cut on preceding page. 
— Cauliflower Wig, a variety of peruke in the eighteenth 
centurj’, close curled, and covered with powder : so named 
from its supposed resemblance to a head of cauliflower 
when serv'ed at the table.— Welsh Wig, a worsted cap. 
Simmonds. 

Wig^ (■yyig), V. t.-j pret. and pp. wigged, ppr. wig- 
ging. [\ wig^, n., the orig. sense beingperhaps 
• to put a wig on,’ i. e. to sot right without cere- 
mony, or ‘ to snatch at (one’s) wig,’ to ruffle or 
handle (one) without ceremony. Compare wig- 
ging, where the ref. to car-wigging in the quot. 
is proh. humorous, the terra meaning ‘wigging 
into one’s private ear,’ hut alluding to earwig, 
an annoying insect.] To rate or scold severely. 
[Colloq.] 

I( you wish to 'scape wigging, a duinli wife 's the dandy 1 
Barltam, liigoldsby Legends, 11. 380. 

wigan (ivig'an), n. [Proh. from the town of 
ifigan in Lancashiro, Eng.] A stiff, open can- 
vas-like fabric, used for stilTening and protect- 
ing the lower inside surface of skirts, etc. 

Wigandia (wi-gan'dl-il), n. [NL. (Kunth. 
1818), named after J. in'! Wigand (17G9-1S17), 
a physician in Hamburg.] A genus of gaino 
petalous plants, of the order Ilydropht/llacac 
and tribe dCatncrc. it is characterized Ity a broadly 
bell-sliaped corolla, commonly exserted stamens, and a 
two-valved c.apsnlc. There are 3 or 4 closely related spe. 
cies, widely dispersed through mountain regions of tropical 
America. They arc tall, coarse, rough hairy herbs, with 
large rugose alternate le;ives and conspicuous forking scor- 
piold cymes. They are somctlincs cultla-atcd for ornament 
or as curiosities. It', nrrnz has been called Caracas tag- 
leaf. 

wig-block (wig'blok), II. A block shaped like 
the top of the bend, designed to support a wig 
in the process of making or when not in use. 

wigeon, n. See widgeon. 

wigged (wigd), a. [< inV/3 + -edC.] Having 
the head covered with ,a wig; wearing a wig. 
Tlio hest-arigg'd I*r.a*o In Clirlstcndom, 

Moore, Taropcmiy Post-bag. 

At one end of this aisle Is ralscil the Speaker's chair, be. 
low and In frontof which, Invading the spaces of tticalslc, 
are the desks of the trigged and gowned clerks, 

ir. iri/son. Congressional Government, ii, 

wiggen-tree, wiggm-tree (wig'on-tro, wic'in- 

tre), 71. Same ns ffic/.'cw-ffrc. liritlcu aiid fTot~ 
[Prov. Eng.] 

wiggerf, <1. An ob.?oloto form of jr/c/.rrl. 
wiggery (wig'ir-i), pi, (-iz). [< 

+ -cry.] 1. Tho work of a wig-maker; 
faiso liair. [Rare.] 

She was a Rhastly Ihlnjr to look nt, aj well from the 
quantity ns from the nalui-u of the irioirri/’M which she 
wore. Trolhj)^, Chronicle of Barset, xxtv. 

2. Excess of formality ; red-tapism. 

There !.i yet in venerable wljr(rc«l Justice fcoino wIMom 
amid such mountains of tn^7,7rriV.f ami folly. 

CarhjU, I’astnnd I'rtscnt, 11. 17. (PonV/.) 

wigging (wig'ing), «. A scolding. Sec v. 
[(^lloqO 

If the head of a Arm calls a clerk Into tho parlour and 
rebukes him, It Is an eanri^Tiny; If done before the otlicr 
clerks. It Is a llottrn'f Slatifj Diet. 

wiggin-tree, n. See wingni-trcc. 

wiggle (ivig'l), r. I. find f.; prot. and pp. wig- 
gled, ppr. wiggling, [< JIE. wigclcn (= JIl). 
wigheten = ’SHiG. wigclcn), reel, stagger; proh. 
a var. form of waggle,'] To waggle; wabble; 
wriggle. [Provincial or colloq.] 

wiggle (wig'l), n. [< wiggle, r.] A waggling 
or ivriggling motion. 

wiggler (wig'ltr), n. One who or that nliioh 
wriggles. 

■wiggletall (wig'l-tal), »i. Same as wriggler. 

WigSert, r. i. [Proh. imitative; ef.E.dial.irc- 
/ifr, ir//iie, neigh, whinny.] To neigh; whinn}'. 
[Rare.] 

.S'lr Per. See you this tall ? 

Dind. I cut It from a dead horse that can now 
Kcltlier nor wap tall. 

JJfau. and FI. C0» Faithful Friends, ill. 2. 

VTiglliet, 7i. [Also trc/icc; prob. imitative; cf. 
ictyhcr.j Tho noigliing of a horse; a neigh. 
Whan tho hors was laut, he glnncth gon . . . 
Forth with Wfhet'. Chaucer, Uceve’s Tale, 1. 140. 

Hange on hym the hciiy brj'dcl to hohlo his hed lowc, 

For he wil make iw/u* tweyo er ho be there. 

Piern Ploxnnan (B), Iv. 22. 

■wightl (wit), ?i. [< jrE. wirjht, wgght, wigl, 

wiht, < AS. wiht, tcnlii, wyjtl, nout. and f., a orca- 
turo, animal, person, thing, = OS. wiht, thing, 
pi. demons, = D. wicht, a child, = OHG. wiht, 
m. and nout., thing, creature, person, MHG. 
wiht, creature, thing, G. wicht, being, creature, 
babe, = Icol. vdttr, a wight, tifctta, a whit, = Sw. 
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vdtter, vatt = Dan. viette, an elf, = Goth, waihts, 
f., tom'/it, neut., athing; proh. orig. ‘ something 
moving’ (a moving object indistinctly seen at 
a distance, whether man, child, animal, eK, or 
demon), < AS. wegan, etc., move, stir, carry; 
see weight, wag^. The word, by a phonetic 
change, also appears as mod. E. whifi. It also 
appears unrecognized in aught, naught, noft.] 
1. A person, whether male or female ; a human 
being : as, an unlucky wight. 

There schuUe the! fynde no Wight that will Belle hem 
ony Vitaillo orony thing. .Mandevillc, Travels, p. 130. 
To you, my purse, and to non other tcight 
Compleyne 1, for ye be my lady dere. 

Chaucer, Complaint to liis Purse, 1. 1. 
She was a wight, if ever such wight were, . . , 

To suckle fools and chronicle small beer. 

Shak., OtheUo, ii. 1. 150. 
No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 

Scott, L. of L. Sr., i. 1. 

2t. A preternatural, unearthly, or uncanny 
creature; an elf, sprite, witch, or the like. 

**I cronchc thee from elves and fro tcightes," 

Therwith the nyght-spel, scydo he anonrightes. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 293. 
3t. A space of time; nwLit; aTvliile. 

She was falle aslcpe a litlo wight. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 303. 

wight- (wit), a. [< ME. ivightf wyghi, xoicht, 
icyfCy wiht, wist, nimble, active, strong, < Iccl. 
vigr (nout. vigt), serviceable for war, in fight- 
ing condition (= Sw. vig (nout. vigt), nimble, 
active, agilo), < vig (= AS. wig), war; cf. vega, 
figlit, smite, Goth, weihau, fight, strive, con- 
tend, L. vinccrc, conquer: seo victor, vincible. 
Cf. jciV, ici/r, a xvarrior.] Having warlike prow- 
ess; valiant; courageous; strong and active; 
agilo; nimble; swift. [Archaic. J 

lie was a knight full kant, the kynges son of Lice, 

And a wight nion In wer, wild of his dcdls. 

Dcftntction of Trog (£. B. T. S.X 1. C0S5. 

I is fill wight, God wnt, ns Is a ro. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Talc, 1. 100. 
Lo Balafn? loarcd out for fair play, adding “that ho 
would venture his nephew on him were he ns \cighi as 
\\'allacc.” Scott, Quentin Dunvard, xxxvil. 

wight^t, n. A Middle English form of weighO-, 
wight*!, «. Seo inVci. 

wightlyt (wit'll), adv. [< ^lE. xcighihj, wihtlicJic, 
wistlichc, wistti ; < wight^ + -ly^.] Swiftly; 
nimbly; quickly; vigorously; boldly, 

with the child he went to his house, 
and bbtok It to Ids wlf tljtly to kepe. 

iriVfmm 0 / Palcrne (B. B. T. S.X 1. 05. 
Showent vp wightlg by a walle syde 
To the toppe of a toure, A: tot oucr the water 
Ffor to lokc on hlr luffc, longyng In hert. 

Deriruetion o/ Troy (B. E. T. S.), 1. 802. 
Oa wighttu thou, and I sal keepo hjin hccrc. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 182. {IJarl. }tS.) 
For day that was is icightbj p.-ist. 

5’/)enscr, Shop. Cal., September. 

wightnesst (uit'ncs), «. [< ME. wightnes; < 
iright^ -f -ness.’] Coui*age; vigor; bravery. 
Tlnirgh iny idghtncf, I-wyssc, A: worthl Achilles, 

Wc liauc , . . getyn to the grckls this ground with ouro 
iielp, Peftruction o/ Trog (E. E. T. S.), L 12193. 

■wighty (wi'ti), a. [< wight- -h -tjl.] Strong; 
active. Jlatiiwctt. (Trov. Eng.] 
wigless (wig'los), a. T< wig^ -h -less.] AVithont 
a wig ; wearing no wig. 

Though wigletn, with hU cassock torn, ho boundB 
From some facetious sqnlrc’s encouraged hounds. 

Cdman, Vagaries Vindicated. 

wig-maker (wig'ma'kcr), n. One who makes 
wigs, or who keeps up an cstablisliraont for 
the making and HoUiiig of wigs, 
wigreve (wdg'rov), «. [For *xcicl:rccvc ; < ME. 
*'wif:rcrc, < AS. xric-gerffaf a village or to^m of- 
ficer who lind supervision of sales, < wic, town, 
+ reeve : see and reeve^."] A bailiu 

or steward of a liamlot. 

wig-tail (wig'lnl), n. Tho tropic-bird. Seo 
cut under rhn’dhon. 

The n white hlnl about the size of n pigeon, 

having t\.'o long T.cxlblr, strcnmcr-Ilko tall feathers. 

Amer. Faluralint, XXIT. 802. 

wlg-tree (wig'tro), «. The Venetian sumac, 
or smoke-tree, Jthus Cotinus: so iiaraod from 
its pitlTy poniko-like inflorcsconoo. See smolcc- 
tree and sumac, 2. 

wigwag (wig'wng), v. t. [A varied rodu])l. of 
icflf/l.} To move lo and fro; specifically, to 
signal by roovoraonts of lings. [Colloq.] 
wigwag (wig'wng), n. and »i. [< wigwag, r.] 

I. a. writhing, wriggling, or twisting. 

Ills midll embracing with wig wag clrculed hooping. 

Sianihurst, ./Gneid, il. 230. 


wild 

II. n. 1. Arubbinginstrumentusedbywatch- 
makers. it is attached by a crank to a wheel of a lathe, 
which gives it a longitudinal movement of reciprocation. 
E. H. Knight. . 

2. Signaling by the movements of nags : as, to 
practise the wigwag. [Colloq.] 

In the army idg-wag system, a flag moved to right and 
left during the day, and a white light moved over a 
stationary red one at night, are readily made to answer 
the same purpose. Sci. Amer., LIV. 16. 

wigwag (wig'wag), adv. [An elliptical use of 
wigwag, v.] To aud fi*o ; with wiggling motion : 
as, to go wigwag back and forth. [Colloq.] 
wigwam (wig'wam), a. [Formerly also weeh- 
wam; from an Algonkin word represented by 
Etchemin weeJewahm, a house, week, his house, 
ncek, my house, keck, thy house, Massachusetts 
week or wckf his house, wekou-om-ut,^ in his or 
their house, etc.; Crectyi^'iwdfc, in their houses.] 
1. The tent or lodge of a North American 
Indian, generally of a conical shape and formed 
of bark or mats, or now most often of skins. 



laid over polos (called lodgc-poJcs) stacked on 
tho ground aud converging at the top, where is 
loft an opening for the escape of smoko. 

Yelndeans . . . departed from their 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 428. 

Finch, of Watertown, had his irigwam burnt and all his 
goods. Winthrop, Hist, New England, I. 43. 

Wctlicn marched on, . . . and, falling upon scveralirt^- 
imtn#, burnt them. 

Coll. Mans. nut. Soc. (1077X Sdser., VIII. 342. 

VHicn they would erect a which Is the Indian 

name for a house, they stick eapHns into the ground by one 
end, and bend the othcrat the top, fastening them together 
by strings nindc of llbrous roots, the rind of trees or of the 
green wood of the white oak, which will rive into thongs. 

Beverlcg, Virginia, lii. U 10. 

2. A largo building; especially, a largo strue- 
tiiro in wliich a nominating convention or other 
political gathering is held. ^ [Slang, U. S.] 
wig- weaver (wig ' we ^ v6r),' n. A wig-maker. 
[Karo,] 

Her head . . . 

Indebted to some smart wig-wcavefs hand 
For more than half the tresses it sustains. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 543. 

wike^t, u. A Jliffdle English form of weetit, 
wicl;'^, roic/;-*. 

wlke-t, II. [< ME. witic, office, service; appar. 
a use of wihe, etc., tveek; of. Goth, wihd, 
course, < L. "vix (vie-), ehango, regular succes- 
sion, office, service: seo vice*, weet;.] Office; 
service. 

Ich can do wel gode rcikc. Out and Kigtdingale, 1. C03. 
wike^ ('vik), ii. [Cf. wictxrt.] A temporary 
mark, as a twig or hrauclilet, used to divide 
swatlis to he mown in commons, etc. Also 
called wicker. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
wiking (wi'king), n. [An adaptation of AS. 
wiemg ; soo viking.] A viking. [Karo.] 

From tho "tvik," or creek wliero their long-aliip lurked, 
tho .iVikings, or “creek-men," ns the adventurers were 
called, pounced upon their pry. 

J. It. Green, Conq. of r.ng., p. 66. 

wikket, «. A Middle English spelling of wickt. 
wildi (wild), a. and ti. [< MIC. wildc, wicidc, 
also wittc, will, wit, < AS. wild, untamed, wild, 
= OS. wildi = OFries. wildc = D. wild, savage, 
proud, = OHG. wildi, MHG. wildc, G. wild, 
wild, savage (as a noun, avihl beasts, game), 
= loci, villr (tor *vildr), wild, also bewilder- 
ed, astray, confused, = Sw. Dan. vild = Goth. 
wilthcis, wild, uncultivated; proh. orig. ‘solf- 
willcd,' ‘wiitul,’ witli orig. pp. suffix -S (ns in 
old, cnltl, etc.), from tlio root of willt; cf. W. 
gwi/llt, wild, savage, gwgttgs, tlio will. Hence 
wild, )!., wildrrncs,‘:, wilder, hewitder, etc.] I. 
a. 1. Solf-willed; wayward; wanton; impo- 
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tient of rostraint or control; stirring; lively; 
boisterons; full of life and spirits; honco, frol- 
icsome; giddy; light-hearted. 

Pardon mo it I suspect you still; you nre too wild and 
airy to be constant to tlmt alfcctlon. 

Shirley, "Witty Fair One, ii. 2. 
Tliattlio little thin{;sliould take wing, anti Ily away 
the Lord knows >vhlther ! Caiman, Jealous Wife, iil. 
A ii'ild, nnworldly-inindetl youDi, given up 
To Ills own eager thoughts. 

Wordsworth, I*rclude, iv, 
Philip was a dear, good, frank, amiable, ii'ild follow, and 
they all loved him. Thackeray, Philip, v. 

2. Boisterous; tempestuous; stormy; \-ioleiit; 
turbulent; furious; uncontrolled: used in botli 
a physical and a moral sense. 

But that still use of grief makes wild grief tame, 
ily touguo should to thy cars not name my hoys 
Till tlmt my nails were anchor’d in (Ijlnc eyes. 

Shnk., Iticli. III., Iv. -1. 220. 
Ills passions and Ins viitues lie confused, 

And mi\t together in so wild a tumult 
That the whole man is qiiite disllgured in him. 

Addi-ion, C'nt<J, iil. 2. 
Ix)ng after night had overclouded the pi*oapoct I hoanl 
a wild wind nishing among trees. 

Ghnrlaitc Ttrant>‘, .Tnno Byre, v. 

3t. Bold; brave; daring;; wi^lit. 

Of tho gretist of Qrece A* of gret Troy, 

That he hade comyng \\ ith In company, A know well the 
j)orsous, 

As the worthiest to u'ale A* wildest In ArmyR. 

Destruction ri/yVor/(r. Jl. T. S.), 1. 102.1. 

4. Loose and disorderly ill conduct; pivoii to 
gjoiiig beyond bomid.s in pleasurable iiuUiI- 
f;onee; uuffoverned; inoro or less dis.solutc, 
wayward, or unrostralned in oouduet ; prodi- 
g:al. 

11c kept company wltii the wild priurc and Pofup. 

Shak., .M. W. tif W., lit. 2, 71. 
Suppose he has hocnc wild, let me a‘«Miro you 
lie’s now reclaim’d, and lia« luy gOf)d opinion. 

Drome, .Sparagus (Jarden, iv, 7. 

5. _l?ocklc,ss; rash; ill-eousiilered; extra vuL'mil: 
out of accord with ren.soii orpnidoiicc; Imj)- 
liaznrd: as, a inV// voiituro; tn'/d trading;. 

If I chance to t.atk n Ilttie wild, forgive me; 

I had It from my father, Shak., Hen. Vllf., |. 4.2<; 
Arc not our sticcts dally niled ^\(th uild pieces of Ins- 
ticu and nnidom penalties? Addison, Tatler, .No. 2.Vi. 

TJic ir/h/cxf oidnlons of every Kind ^^e^e abroad. '’dlvera 
and Etraugo doctrines,” >N(tlj oery wind of nlilcli nan, 
having no longer an anelior viiordiy to Indd, ncro car- 
ried aliout and tossed to turd fro. Smitlwy, llnnjnn, p. m. 

.inhnson, tire >onng Imwler, Is getting inVff, and lam Is a 
hall nlinosl wide to tire olf, 

T. fluyhes, Tom Ilrown’s Sclifud-IUjv, (I. s 

6. Kxtraviif;ant ; fantiislic; irre^jiilur: disur- 
dored; weird; queer. 

Wild In thoir nttlro. Shnk., Mncbetli, 1. tl. -lo 

f|fl in her fIlea«on’sl ahaenci* mimic fancy n akr*s 
I’o imitate her; but, itrisjolnlng sbafres, 

Wild nork prodrtcc.s oft. Milton, I’. I,., ipi. 

When man to man gave « llllnr faith, and loved 
A talc the Ireltcr tliat 't«as tnVff and ftrarrge. 

Dryant, .Stella. 

7. Kiitliu.‘<iastic; enger: keen; csiicciullv, vc-i-v 
eager ivilli dcliglit, o.\citcin(Mit, or tho lik.g 
[Chiefly colloq.] 

And there, 

All wild to found an Vu!v^■r^lty 
lor malilotrs, oir (he fpur Rbe lied, 

Trnnysmi, I'tlnce««, I. 
As for Dolly, he va.s tnVd nluntt . . . the t<»n n, and tire 
castle, and the Black Forest, 

Whyte Melville, Wlilte lto«e, I. xxvHI. 

8. Kxcited; roii.^rcd; detracted; r-razy; bc- 
tokcuiii" or indicatinj; o.xcitonicnt or strong' 
omotiou. 

Vonr looks arc pale and wihl. It, and .T,, v. 1. 28. 

I grow tri’hf, 

And would not wllllnglv believe tiro trutli 
of my dlslionour. Ford, I.ovcr’« Jiclancliol), Iv. I. 
The notions of Oates hud driven the nation wild. 

Moeaiday, Hist. ling., vl. 

9. Wide of the mnvlt or direct lino, .‘.tnndunl, 
or bounds. 

Tire catclier . . . must begin by a resolution to to' for 
cverythirrg. and toconsMer no ball be)ond his reach no 
matter how wild. CVn/j;>, St. Nicholas XVII. wi. 

10. Tjivin^,nii a state of nature ; inliabitiiiK the 
forest or oi»en field; rovin;;; wauderin;:; not 
tamo; not domesticated; feral or ferine; as, 
a wild boar; a wild ox; a ii'iJd cal ; a wild bee. 
More p-articularly— (n) Nnthrg tjiovu mrlinals whirh in 
thejrrelation tomanareleg.iny ftiled /■iTfl-mififr/r (which 
see, under /cr/r): opposed to Oe»ict, l (h) (l). 

'J’here nboute ben nmny g<*iale Il>lleH and fayre, and 
many fnyre W oodcs, and cKu wyldr Uei-stes. 

Mandt rillr, Travels, p. 127 . 

In the eaiao forrc-st arc many wild Bores ami wild 
Stagges. Coryat, CTudltles, I. ya. 
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(61 Noting beasts of the chas^ gamo-blrds, and the like, 
wlucli arc noticc.'ibly shy, wary, or hard to take under cer- 
tain circumstances: opposed to famd, 1 (6) (2): as, the 
birds are wild tills morning. 

11. Savage; uncivilized; uiigovcrned ; unro- 
fmod; ferocious; sanguinary: noting persons 
or practices. 

TIio icildest 8a\'ngcrj'. Shah, K. Jolin, Iv. 3. 48. 

Nations yet wild liy lYccept to reclaim. 

Ami teach ’em Anns, nml Arts, In WllJIam’s Name. 

Prior, C.armcn Sccularc (1700), st. . 1 ". 

12. Growing or produced without culture ; pro- 
duced by iinassisted uaturo, or by wild ani- 
mals; nativo; not cultivated : as, tn7f7 parsnip; 
wild cherry; wild honey. 

With wild wood-lc.ives ami w'ceds I ha'strew’d his grave. 

Shah, Cyiiibclinc, iv. 2. 390. 

It wore good to try what would bo tho effect, if all tlio 
lilossorns were pulled from a fnilUtrco, or tho acorns and 
chestnut buds, etc., from a itild tree. 

Dacon, Nat. Hist., § -I^O. 

13. Desert; not inhabited; uneultivatod. 

Ami tlmt contru Is full of grete forcsto, ami full wuldc 
to them of the Boliie coiitre. Merlin (B. B. T. S.), l! 32. 
These high wild Iiltts and rough uneven ways 
Draws out our miles, nml makes (hem wearisome. 

Shah, lilch. II., 11. .1. .}. 

The plain was grassy, wild, and bare. 

Tennyson, Dying Swan. 
A Wild shot, nmiidom or chance Rhot.— Ethiopian wild 
hoar. Same ns WfnA See cut under JVirrcor/jnrru;?.— 
Indian wild litno. Sec Limonia . — To ride tho i^d 
marot. Sec nV/e.— To run wild, {a) To grou- wild or 
savage ; take to \ ielntiR courses or n looso way of 1 i vl ng. (6) 
To f'-cape from domenllration and revert to the feral state, 
(c) To escape from eiiUlvatloii and grow In a wild state. — 
To BOW one’s XVUd oats, see ml— W ild allspice. Same 
as Wild ananas, angelica. See the nouns. 

— Wild animals, those nnlnmls, nml csi>cclal!y those 
lu'ast**, whfeh Imvc not been reclaimed ftom the feral 
Plate, or tloinestlcnted for the ubc and benefit of man: 
tecbnlcally c.alloil/er/r uatur.T . — Wild anlso-troo. Sec 
Wild apricot. See opnVof.— Wild ash. See 
ash \. — Wild ass, any member of tlmt Pectlon of the 
genus fJ/niM to which the domestic ass belongs, except 
this species. There nre Pcveial species or vnrielles, not 
nil of uhtch are well diternilued, native of nnrtbcrn 
Africa, and especially western anti central Asia. Some 
are very huge, strong, and sw Ift atilrnab. wlilch bavebeerj 
distitigubhed fn>ni remote nritiquMy, and were fonnerly 
Imnted for PfMirt or for their lU-»h. Kepresenlntions of 
the eha«e of wild o-hch are found on Assyrian inoninnentH, 
and the lleluew woids tniiislnted ‘wild ass’ In the lllblc 
Imllejite their Hu|ft.(oolc«liie?s. ilsiyyftni and onmier 

1th ents) and /irmione.— Wild balsain-applo, harlov, 
basil. See the Uouns.— Wild bean. See nml Strn> 
Wild hco, any bee e.’cceptlug the lii\ e-bc<* as 
dfuufelied by inaji. Ibitli social and s<dllnr>' wHil bees are 
of ser^* tuitnerous speelex ami many genera of tlie t^vo 
fandilcs .l;nV.r nnd Audrenidtr. Set* these winds “tul 
nl«o Kueb dixtiiu'the naim** as Mi«iWWx*r, enTi*”nterdHe. 

i-lo.. with varlonHcnlR; also and 

cult nnder .Inf/ieji/ioru and -Wild boot, Dela 

munVimfiof Btirt»pe,tbeMipp<»>. dorlglimlof lliccultivated 
lieet ; iiImi, Hunethiiex, (be marsh rotemar>', Stntirr Linw- 
uMoii.—WUd bergamot, a stnmglv aromatic Jaldatc 
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rich and Ehrenberg. Tliesc wild goats differ little from 
the common ibex of tho Alps.— Wild goose, a bird of the 
goose kind, or genus Anscr in a broad sense, which is wild 
or feral. In Great Britain the common wild goose Is the 
graying, Attser cinereus or /erus, and tlie term is applied 
to all thcotherspecicswhlchvlsitthatcountrj'. (Seecut 
Tinder graylag.) In North America wild goose unnuali- 
lied commonly means the Canada goose, Ikmicla cana- 
densis. See cut under Bcmtcfa.— Wlld-gOOBB Chase 
See c/iosci. — Wild-goose plum. See pfumi.— Wild 
gourd. See i‘i*nc of Sodom, under w'nc.— Wild hay, hide 
honey, hyssop, see the nouns. — Wild hop, the common 
brj’ony, Ilryanta tfimcci. — Wild horse, any specimen of tljc 
horso, Lqttus eabaltus, now living in a state of nature. 
Tho wild original of tho horse is unknomi. All the wild 
horses of America and Australia, nnd probably all those 
of Asia, arc the ferine (not truly feral) descendants of the 
domestic horse, which have reverted to Ilje wild state. 
—Wild huntsman, a legendary huntsman, especially in 
Germany, who with a phantom host goes careering over 
woods, fields, and villages during tho night, accompanied 
with tho Bliouts of huntsmen and tlic baying of liounds.— 
Wild hyacinth, in the United States, tho eastern camnss, 
Camassia (Scilla) Frascri ; in England, the bluebell, 5'«7/a 
7udnns.— Wild Indigo. See Amorpha and Daptisia.^ 
Wild ipecac, ipecacuanha growing wild; also, TnoRfrum 
per/oftnf «m.--Wlld Irishman, a rhamnaccous shrub, Dis- 
earia australis, of New Zealand and Australia, having a 
tortTTous stem and opposite branches of which tho otiter- 
most form sharp si»tties, tlio leaves small, in fascicles, ah- 
sent in old plants.— Wild Jalap. Same as man-ofdhc- 
earth. — Wild JaBmlne, Sea jasmine and Jxora . — Wild 
kale, land, lettuce, licorice, mangosteen, etc. See 
the TJouns.— Wild lemon, the May-apple Podophyllum 
peltatum: so nnjned from the form and color of the fruit. 
— ^WUdllme. SeofimcJK Limonia, and frtffov'-nt<(.— Wild 
mahogany, the white mahogany of Jamaica, Antirrhcca 
6ifurc<Tfff.— Wild mammce-apple, tlie West Indian tree 
Dfieedia latcr(fol{a, of the Gutti/crw. — Wild mandrake, 
tlie May-apple Podophyllum jW/ofum.— Wild mango! 
Sec Wild mare, (u) The nightmare. Ualli- 

well. Il’rov.Bng.l (6) A seesaw. 2 lien. lV.,ii. 4 . 

2 <iS. — Wild marjoram, f'ce marjenram, and cut under 
Ononmnu.— Wild masterwort. Same as herh^ncrard.— 
Wild mustard, nep, oat. Sec the nouns.— wild okra. 
Sec Jfnfof/im.-T-WUd olive, onion, oyster. See tho 
nouns.— Wild orange, (n) Sec omnj;r. (6)ThcWestIn<l|. 
an cupltorbiaccons tree Dnjpetes glauea. (c) Greriucra m- 
ginatn, of Bdunion, without grunml reporteuas aflt substi- 
tute forcoffco: often niKsnamcd ini/M/r/u/a.— Wild peach. 
See »rj7f/ora«//f.— Wlldpeax, pigeon, plum, potato, etc. 
See the nouns.— Wild plno. (n) The Scotch pine, Pinm 
smrefinA. (6) In the West Indies, a plant of tho genus 
Tdlandsia, especially J', idnVi/fntff.— Wild pineapple, 
See jnneappte, 3, penyuin’i, and iVfc.— Wild pink. Soo 
Ntfr-n/*.— Wild prune. See wild purslane, 

rice, sarsapariUa, etc. Sec the nouns.— wild rye. Sco 
rye and Terrell graxi.^'WHa sheep, the nlld original of 
the dojne«tic slicep, or any feral speclM of tho genus Oris 
in a bronil sense. (See Oris and shrej)^,) Vailous species 
iiilinblt mountains nnd high platcatis of Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, and Nolth America, ns tlio noudnil, flic argali, llio 
bighorn, theburrhcl, IbeinoTillon, etc. Sec thedlfitlnctivc 
nantcH, Includhjg cuts under aaudad, argali, highrrrw, nnd 
tAron-s/ifrn.— Wild sUkworm, nny silkworm other than 
tlje ordltiarj* doniesticnlctl Scricarin inori. Sec silkiromu 
—Wild snowball Same ns rrdronf,!.— Wild Spaniard. 
Same as s}>enr-tjr(t*s, 3.— Wild Bpinnch, squill, Btraw- 
berry. succory, swan. Sec -the nouns.— wild sweet- 
pc^ ‘Sec rrpAron'rt.— Wild sweet-william. Sea Phlox. 
—Wild tamarind, tea, tobacco. Sco tho nouns.— Wild 
tuberose. See ^pi'rantArT.— Wild tulip, turkey, vanil- 


plant. .ff(f/iar(ffr/r*fn/runr, cotiiiiioti In dr>' ground in Nortii in j;*;***" 

Ame rica. TltfcoroIlnlHeotninonlyjmrpli.vb.nnlnchlong. thK n woodbine, 

- WUd blrdB, lilr.1. nri- not ilomi.lli nl. d ; Mmntinnjrm- 

spi'i'iUcaby, in Dug. law, tboxeblnls that come within tlie 
pn»U'bm«of nnnet p i'.Hi d in l'"», entitled the Wild Birds 
J rotectlon Act, which pndiUdted the taking or killing 
.any w ltd bird bctweencertnln dates of eaclj year, w Itb Homo 
eweptlonx. But the sneolcs designated In Ihesehednlo an- 
nelid to the act wrreimt ali^nil elgbly In luimber, tlma In- 
eltidirtgbnl nsmall (nictlonof (be actual nvlfmina of Brig- 
bitid; nnd son»f of tbo coininotierit song-liirdR it was de- 
sireil to pndecl by this net were left imspeclth'd.— Wild 
boar, buckwheat See tbe muinx.— wild brier, tbo 
dogroxe. Dtua euninn; nl«o, tlie sweel-brler, Dorn rubt- 
»;i;i»m,-Wlld cainomllo. Same ax /<r, r/eir, l.— Wild 
Can^i', tbe American goldlltieli, Spinus <jr Chnisnmitris 

nmkT»7»*f«f/bir/. IDica!. ILS. I— Wild ca- We can now tread the rcglotjs of fancy w ItJiout interrtm- 

?vnd cat" 

— wild choriT, chestnut, clilnn-trco, cicely, Hco tlio 
iriiiiin._wild cinnamon of ilio Wi-.t Ijullis. Hco Ca- 
iW/iii.— Wild clary, clove, cucumber, cumin. Hio 
the nouns.— Wild COlTCO. .*^00 rnWfr and Triodnnn.— 

Wild columbine. See honrttfuriU, 2.— Wild cotton. 

(n) Sampnsr»*ff»)«.»/rrnrf, (6) .See //loia/rn.— Wild Uog, nny 
fi ntl dog, or dog In the «tute of nature ; also, a ferine (big, or 
one run wild after dome^tleaflon ; a parinli dog; speelll. 
caJIy, tlie native \\ lid dog of Australia, Cants dingo. See 
Cants, Cyon~, and cuts under buansuah, dhvle, nn*d dingo. 

•—Wild dove, III the United States, tho common Cnroliim 
dove, or monrniiig-dove, Zrnaidiira cariiinensis, Tliu Im- 
plied antUiiesls Is mtd pigeon, namely, thu pusscngcr-j)l- 
gcon. See cut under dorr.— Wild dUCk, nny duck except- 
ing the domeaicated djiek; speclllcally, the wild original 
of the domestic duck, yliias fMwras (or bowhas, or Ikm-Ios), 

Seecut underinoffard. — Wild Older. Seer/(frrC, — Wild fninklln in tlie irild of Kent. 

engine. («) A locomotive nuiningovern railway without ,SAnA'., 1 Hen. IV., Ji. 1 , GO. 

regani to bcliediiU* time. (6) A locniiiotivewhich by Bomo \ 1 i-*i 

accident or demugcineiit bus escaped fioin tbe control of ^yiAd-orain (vild binii), ft. A glchK, Aolatllo, 
Its driver.— Wild fig. See/iV;-'.— Wild flag. See iVikr- Moodlcss por.*; 0 !i ; a Imrobrain. 

ginger. Heo i „in»t let Ily my civil fortum-s, turn rnlil-hraw, Iny my 
yiMcri.— Wild goat, nny RpccIcB lit tim gcima t'njira. Ill wlt» uikV tli’ tenters, yim rascals. 

n broad sense, wliicli has not been donuvsllcated, ns thu Middleton Alnd W’orld I ^ 

ibex, etc. ; speclltcany, tbe wild original of thu domestlu / -ii^t 4\ i t ’ t \ n 

Kwtt, C. ergagnis (nve /rgagrus, witU nixi). Several differ- Wildcat (Wild KUt), li, aiul d. I, ti. 1. A cat of 
cut ifebrewivonls rendered nllko ‘wild goal* In the Bible Iko original feral stock from wliieli linvo do- 
mii boiicvcd w’lth good re.a.son to menu Kceiidcd somo variotios of llio domostk* eat; tho 
ani one of the Ibexes, stcliihockR. or bouiiuetlns of Syria, 7 , 1 :..:....:., ...it r ! 

rnle.stlne, Arabia, and parts of Bgyi»t — as, for example Luiopoiiu it D.s r7iD/.s,lix ill" ill a stale of nature, 
Dio beden or Jnnl-goat. technically C.Jaaln or Jaela, and aiiiiicmlly modified in any way. lleiico — 
as Inhabiting ilount Sinai named c. sinaitiea by iicmp- 2. One of various species of either of the genera 


jvrrirens, has been called Carolina wild iro<«/6jne.— Wild 
wormwood. See Wild y am, See (/(Tin. 

= Byn. 1 and 6. Biide, impetuous, Irregular, unrcstraiueil, 
barebralncd, frantic, frenzied, crazed, fanciful, vlsloiiarj’, 
strange, grole.oque. 

II. a. 1. A desert ; an iminha'bited niul uu- 
cultivatod tract or region; a waste. 

Tho vasty irilds 

. Of TV ido Arabia. .'<hak., ^f, of V., ii. 7. 41. 

One Destiny our Life shall gjdde ; 

Nor Il’iVd Ttor Deep fuir eornmon Way divide. 

J*rior, Jlenrj’ nml Bmmn. 


He would linger long 
In lonesome vales, making tlio wild Ids home. 

Shelleg, jWaatov. 

2. jd. "Wild animals; game. 

In marcls nnd In moves, in myres and In watercs, 
Dompynges dyueden [dived] ; “deere God,” Icli sayde, 
“Wherhadderi these loVdrsuche Witt and at w hnt scolc?” 

Pier.i Plotrmau (C), .\iv. ICl). 

At wild!, crazy; distracted. 

Trust hyin never the more for tlic hylic that I sent yow 
by I'ym, but as a iimti at wylde, for even* (h)ng that bu 
told me Is not trewc. Poston Letters, HI. 170. 

wild“t, a. An ohsoloto variant of 7fVn?d, per- 
liaps duo to confusion with wihU. 
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Fdis and Lynx; especially, in North America, 
the bay lynx (i. rufiis) and Canada lynx (L. ca- 
nadensis), and sometimes the cougar (F. con- 
color). See cafi, and outs under coupar and lyaa:. 

II. a. Wild; reckless; haphazard: applied 
especially to unsound business enterprises : as, 
irildcat banking (see below) ; wildcat cmreney 
( emrency issued by a wildcat bank) ; a wildcat 
scheme (a reckless, unstable venture); wildcat 
stock (stock of some wildcat or unsound eom- 
rc'ny or organization). [Colloq., U. S.] / 

The first night of onr journey was spent at Ashford, in 
Connecticut, wliere v,e arrived late in the evening; and 
h^-n* the botiicr of icild-cat currency, as it was afterward 
call *tl, was forced upon our attention. 

Jimah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 19G. 

Th ' Sf-stem, though an immense improvement 

ir. e*. -T’l rcspi-ct on the heterogeneous old breed of State 
and banks that wrought ruin in and 1857, is 

ncvertheli's of the same dangerous character. 

iV. A. Rev., CXU. 199. 
Wildcat h nnlrlng , a name given, especially in the west- 
ern T.'nitfd States, to the operations of organizations or in- 
dividuals who, under the loose State banking-laws which 
prevailed before the passage of the National Bank Act of 
issued large amounts of bank-notes though possess- 
ing little or no capItaL 

The ^cild‘Cat hanking which devastated the Ohio States 
bet%veen 1837 and 1860, and miseducated thepeople of those 
States until they thought irredeemable government issues 
an unhoped-for blessing, never could have existed if Story’s 
opinion had been law. 

TT. G. Sumner, Andrew Jackson, p. 863. 
Wildcat engine. See engine. 
wildebeest (^virde-bast), v. [D., := E. wild 
heast.2 The gnu. [South Africa.] 
wilder (tvil'der), i\ t. [A freq. form, < wild, a., 
prob. suggested by wilderness, and as to form 
by wander. Hence hewilder."] To cause to lose 
the ^ay or track ; puzzle with mazes or diffi- 
culties; bewilder. 


These paths and bowers doubt not but our joint hands 
Will keep from tcildemess with ease. 

3imon, P. L., ix. 245. 

= Syn. L WUdemetg, Desert. See desert^. 

Wilde's incision. In otology, a free incision 
down to the bone over the mastoid i)rocess, 
made in certain cases of disease of the ear. 
wild-fire (wild'fir), «. [Early mod. E. wylde 
fyer^ wylde fyre; < ME. wilde fir, wylde fyyr, 
wylde fyr, wilde fur, wylde fur; <wild^ fire.'] 

1. A composition of inflammable materials 
readily catching fire and hard to bo extin- 
guished; Greek fire: often used figuratively. 

Faith his sheiUI must be 
To quench the balles of vrilde-fyer preseiitlie. 

Times' WhisUe (E. E. T. S.), p. 145. 
Balls of trildfire may be safely touch’d, 

Xot violently sunder’d and thrown up. 

Ford, Lover's ilelancholy, iv. 2. 

I was at that time rich in fame — for my book ran like 
‘irildfre. Goldstnith, Citizen of the World, xxx. 

2. Sheet-lightning; a kind of lightning unac- 
companied by thunder. 

What is called “summer lightning" or *‘vnldfre” is 
sometimes a rather puzzling phenomenon. 

P. (?. Tail, Encyc. Brit., XSIII. 330. 

3t. The blue flames of alcohol burnt in some 
dishes when brought on table, as with plum- 
pudding. 

Swiche manero hake-metes and dissh-metes brennjmgc 
of xcilde fir, and peynted and castelled with papir. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

4. In coaUmining, the name formerly some- 
times given by miners to fire-damp. — 5. Ery- 
sipelas; also, lichen circumscriptus, an erup- 
tive disease, consisting of clusters or patches 
of papulcD. 

A tcyldefyr upon thair bodyes falle. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, L 252. 


wildness (wild'nes), n, [< ME. wyldenesse, 
jimc(cf.G.ipj7(?«is^, desert, wilderaess); iwtla^ 
-f -ness.] 1. The state or character of being 
wild, in any sense. 

The perelle of youth for to pace 
Withoute ony deth or distresse, 

It is so fulle of wyldenesse. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4S94. 

W’ilder to him than tigers in their vnldness. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 9S0. 

Take heed, sir; be not madder than you would make him; 
Though he be rash and sudden (which is all his unldness). 
Take heed you wrong him not. Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. 5. 

2f. A wild place or country; a wilderness. 
Thise tyraunts put hem gladly not in pres, 

No uildnessc iie no busshes for to winne. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 34. 

Wild’s case. See case'^. 

wild-williams (wild-wil'yamz), n. An old 
name of the ragged-robin, Lychnis Flos-cnculi. 
wild-windt (wild' wind), n. A hurricane. 

In the year of our Lord 1639, in November, here hap- 
pened an hirecano or tcild-wind. Puffer, Worthies, 1. 495. 

wild-wood (wild'wud), n, and a. I. n. The 
wild, unfrequented woods; a forest. 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wild-xvood. 

S. Woodworth, The Old Oaken Bucket. 

II. a. Belonging to wild, uncultivated, or un- 
frequented woods. [Poetical,] 

Aye the wild’wood echoes rang — 

Oh, dearly do I love thee, Annie I 

Burns, By Allan Stream. 

wile^ (wil), «. [< ME. wile, wyle, < AS. tctl, wtle 
(also in comp, fiygc-wil, * a fl^g wile,^ an ar- 
row); cf. Icel. ydl, vail, an artifice, wile, craft, 
device, fraud, trick (> OF. guile, > E. guile: see 
^guile^),] A trick or stratagem; anything prac- 
tised for insnaring or deception; a sly, insidi- 
ous artifice. 


So that it wilderd and lost it selfe in those many by- 
waies. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 364. 

We are a widow’s three poor sons, 

Lang tender'd on the sea. 

Rosmer Hafmand (Child’s Ballads, I. 254). 
When red mom 

ilade paler the pale moon, to her cold home, 
WiXdered and wan and panting, she returned. 

Shelley, Alastor. 

wilderedly (wird^rd-li), adv. [< tendered, pp., 
+ du^,] In a wildered manner ; bowilderedly ; 
wildly; incoherently. 

It is but in thy passion and thy heat 
Thou epeak’st so vrilderedly. 

Sir H, Taylor, Isaac Comneuus, ii. 2. 

wildering (wil'd6r-ing), n. Same as wilding. 
wilderment (^viPd6^-ment), n. [< wilder + 
-ment. Cf. hcwildermentl'] Bowildeiment; con- 
fusion. [Poetical.] 

This xcilderment of wreck and death. 

Moore, Lalla Bookh, The Fire Worshippers. 
So in wilderment of gazingl looked up, and I looked down. 

Mrs. Brovming, Lost Bower, st. 67. 

wildernt, [ME., also wilderne; prob. < AS. 
^'wildcrn, < wilder, a reduced form of wildcdr, 
wild dc6r, a wild beast: see tuild'^ and deer. Cf, 
wilderness.] A wilderness. 

Alse wuremes hreden on wilderne. 

ReliquiiB Antique, I. 130. 

wilderness (wil'der-nes), n. [< ME. wilder- 
nesse, wyldernys (= MD. toildernisse)', < wildcrn 
(or the orig. AS. wilder) + -7ie55.] 1. A tract 

of land inliabited o nly by wild beasts ; a desert, 
whether forest or plain. 

And after that Ifen comen out of Surreye, and entren 
In to Wyldemesse, and there the Weye is aondy. 

3Iandeville, Travels, p. 34. 
Ich wento forth wyde-where walkynge hiyu one, 

In a AV 3 lde wyldernesse by a wode-syde. 

Piers Plowman (C), xi. 01. 
0 for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 

Some boundless contiguity of shade ! 

Coxeper, Task, ii. 1, 

2. A wild; a waste of any kind. 

Environ’d with a wilderness of sea. 

Shak., Tit. And., iii. 1. 94. 
Tlie \vaterj’ wilderness yields no supply. 

Waller, Instruction to a Painter. 

3. A part of a garden set apart for plants to 
grow in with unchecked luxuriance. Imp. Diet. 
— 4. A confused or bewildering mass, heap, or 
collection. 

ru)nie is but a wilderness of tigers. 

Shak., Tit. And., iii. 1. 54. 
The land thou hast left a wilderness of wretches. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, v. 1. 
Flowering odours, cassia, nard, and balm ; 

A wilderness of sweets. Milton, P. L., v. 294. 

5t. Wildness. 

Such a warped slip of wilderness 
Ne’er issued from his blood. 

Shak., M. for JL, iii. 1. 142. 


6. A disease of sheep, attended with inflam- 
mation of the skin.— wild-fire rash, a skin eruption, 
usually of infants only, consisting of papules arranged in 
circumscribed patches appearing in succession on differ- 
ent parts of the body ; strophulus volaticus. 

wild-flying (wild'fli''iDg), a. Flighty. 

Jt any tiling redeem the emperor 
From his rcild-fiying courses,’ this is slie. 

Beau^ and FI., 'Vnlcntinian, i. 2. 

■wild-fowl (trild'foul), n. [< ,JiE. ivyldc fowlc, 
toyi/ldefowle, < AS. wiM-fuyel, wild fowl : see 
wiidt and fowft.'] The hirds of the duck tribe 
collectively eonsidered; the Anatidx; water- 
fowl: sometimes extended to other hirds ordi- 
narily pursued as game. 

■wildgrave (’wild'grav), n. [= G. wildgraf ; < 
wild, game, + graf, count : see wildP- and graved,'] 
The title of various German counts or nohles 
whose oflSce originally was connected ■with the 
forests or with hunting. 

The Wildgrave winds his bngle-horn, 

To hors^ to horse! halloo, halloo! 

Scott, Wild Huntsman. 

■wilding (wil'ding), ii. and a. [< wildt- + 

I. n. A plant that is 'wild or that grows with- 
out cultivation ; specifically, a wild crah-apple 
tree ; also, the fruit of such a plant. 

And wildings or the seasons fruite 
He did in scrip bestow. 

Warner, Albion’s England, iv. 20. 
A choice dish of xcildings here, to scald 
And mingle with your cream. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 

Matthew is in his grave, yet now 
Me thinks I sec him stand 
As at that moment, with a bough 
Of wilding in his hand. 

Wordsworth, Two April Motnings (1799). 
A leafless vdlding shivering by the wall. 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 

II. a. Wild; not cultivated or domesticated. 
[Poetical.] 

* 0 wilding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 

I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave. 

Scott, L. of the L., iv. 1. 
Whose field of life, by angels sown, 

The wilding vines o’erran. 

IT/tiMicr, William Forster. 

wildisll (wil'dish), «. [<tot7(7l + -ts7y^.] Some- 
what wild. 

He is a little vnldish, they say. 

Richardson, Pamela, I. xxxii. 
'Twould be a tvildish destiny 
If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange Land and far from home, 

Were in this place the guests of Chance. 

Wordsicorth, Stepping Wcst\vard. 

wildly (wild'H), adv. In a wild state or man- 
ner, in any sense. 

wildlyt (wild'li), a. [< wild^ + -ly'^.] Wild. 

Lest red-eyed Ferrets, wildly Foxes should 
Them undermine, if rampir’d but with mould. , 

S. Clarke, Four Plantations iu America (1670), p. 32. 


Bot hit is no ferly, thas a foie madde, 

And thurx wyles of wymmen be wonen to sorge. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.^ I. 2415. 
Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. Eph. vL 11. 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, mid wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

Milton, L’AUegro, 1. 27. 

ssSyn. Manceuver, Stratagem, etc. See artifice. 
wile^ (wil), V. t, ; pret. and pp. wiled, ppr, wil- 
ing. l<wilc\ 71.] If. To deceive; beguile; im- 
pose on. 

So perfect in that art was Paridell 
That he Molbeccoes halfen eye did wyle; 

His halfen eye he wiled wondrous well. 

Spenser, F. Q., Ill, x. 5. 

2, To lure; entice; inveigle; coax; cajole. 

Say, whence is yond warlow with his wand, 

That thus wold wyle cure folk away? 

Tmoneley Mysteries, p. 60. 
She wiled him into ae chamber, 

She wiled him into riva. 

Sir Hugh, or the Jew's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, III. 332). 
But court na anither, tho’ jokin’ ye be, 

For fear that she wUe your fancy frae me. 

Bums, Oh Whistle and I’ll Come to you. 

3. To shorten or cause to pass easily or pleas- 
antly, as by some diverting wile : in this sense 
probably confused with while. 

Seated in two black horsehair porter’s chairs, one on 
eachside of the fireplace, the superannuated Mr. and Mrs. 
Smallweed wile away the rosy hours. 

Dickens, Bleak House, xxL 

wile^t, Tfi. A Middle English form of tohile'^. 
wile^t, 7*- Same as wild^, Weald (?). 

The earth is the Lords, and all the corners thereof ; he 
created the mountaines-of Wales as well as the xviles of 
Kent. Howell, Foireine Travell (ed. Arber), p. 29. 

■wilful, ■willful (Tvil'ful), a. [< ME. wilftd, wil- 
full, wylftdle, willfuUe; < wint, n., -ful.'] If. 

Willing; ready; eager; keen. 

With his ferefuU folke to Phocus hee rides. 

And is unlfidl in werk to wirchen hem care. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 412. 
As thar past on the payment the pcpull beheld, 
Haden wonder of the weghes, & wilfulde desyre 
To know of there comyng and the cause wete. 

That were so rially arait & a rowte gay. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 353. 
When walls are so uilful to hear without warning. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 211. 

2. Duo to one’s own will ;' spontaneous ; vol- 

untary; deliberate; intentional: ns^ttnlfulmwc- 
der; waste. 

Alle the sones of Israel halewidcn wilful thingis [brought 
a willing offering, A. V.] to the Lord. Wyclif, Ex. xxxv. 29. 
The hye God on whom that we bileeve • 

In uilful poverte chees to lyre his lyf. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 323. 

3. Obstinate and unreasonable; not to be 
moved from one’s notions, inclinations, pur- 
poses, or the like, by counsel, advice, com- 
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■wilful 

mands, or instructions.; obstinate; stubborn; 
refractory; wayward; inflexible: ns, a wilful 
man; a wilful horso. 

Like a itil/ul youth, 

That ■which I owe is lost. 

. Shal\, il. of V., i. 1. 14G. 

A u'ilfu* man never wanted woe. 

Battle 0 / BenUand Jlills (Child’s Ballads, VII. 242). 
Wilful fire-raising. Samcasor.'foni. [Scotch.l=Syn. 3. 
Untoward, Contrartf, etc. (see woifward), self-willed, mul- 
ish, intrnctablo, headstrong, unruly, heady. 

wilfulheadt (wil'ful-liod), n. [MIS, tcn/ulhctl; 
< wilful ’head."] Wilfuluossj perverse obsti- 
nacy. 

And lint he lyk tirnnnts of Lumhardyc, 

• That nsen wilfulhcd and tirnnnyc. 

C/mteer, Good Women (Ist version), ,1. SfiS. 

wilfullingt, «. [< wilful + -iiiffi.J A-\rilfulnct. 
[Hare.] 

Orc.at King, no more bay with thy iri(Mlinf/ji 
Ills wrath's dread Torrent. 

St/h'ostrr, tr. of I>u Bnrtas’s Weeks, II., The Lnwe. 

wilfully, ■willfully (wil'fiil-i), mlr. [< JUi;. 
wilfully, wilfiilli, wylfulhi, nnlfullichc; < wilful + 
-?(/■“.] If. Of free -will or clioico; ■willingly; 
voluntarily; gladly; readily. 

Fede yo the Ilok of God that is among yon, and purvey 
ye, not ns constrcynetl, but wHJiiUi. 1 1’et. v. 2. 

Be nou3to abasshod to bydde and to bo nedy ; 
Sytli he that wrousto nl llie worlde was wil/tdlich ncily. 

Pirn JVoirjann (11), xx. -IS, 
Trowe yc that wlivlc.s I may pi echo, 

And wlnno gold and silver for 1 teche. 

That I wol lyve In povert wHfalUj. 

Chaucer, J‘rol. t(» rardonVr's Tale, 1. 16,'*. 
They wilfulUj tljemsolvea rxllo from light. 

Shal,\ 31. 1)., Hi. 2. ai-O. 

2. By design; with set imrposc; iiilonlionally ; 
especially, in a wilful raiuiner; us following 
one's own will; sollislily; perversely; obsli- 
nately; stubbornly. 

I'lir lie wiulictli vlmri lio .Imlilc dec, 

Al irit/tillu, (3oit lat lilin iieu'r llice 

Clinucfr, Hull’ll rrledt'd Tide. I. U12. 
The motlicr, . . . lichiRiletenidiiiileb', ledtldliuiiMiui)' 
of a ureat lady wiifullii, lieiit In many her to liciiiaKiinii, 
tried all vaya. Sir 1‘. Siiliirii, Arcndlii. 1. 

Surely ot aucli dcdiierat jicrwina ns will ii iHfuttii hdluive 
the course uf tliejr oiviie [iillyo then' Is iioe nuiiiia'-ddii 
to lie had. Sjrtircr, State of Ireland. 

If we sill m'lfiillii ntliT Hint we have received the hiiow. 
ledpe Ilf the truth, there rciiiahicth no more sncrltlee for 
Shis. Hell. X. •jd. 

Ilellclon la a luiiller of niir freest cholee; and It men 
will uli.tinntety and wilftiUti sit lliemselu’s aL'idii't it, 
there Is no remedy. TilMmn. 

3. In tuic, wilfully i.s noimdimt'.s inicrpreted to 
niC'iin — (ft) by an net or nti oinis'-ioii doin' of 
liiirposo, xvilli iiitoiit to bring nlioul ii cortniii 
re.sult; or (li) with implioiition of ovil intent 
or It'giil innliee, or with ulmenee of rensoiialilc 
ground for bolieviiig the nel in <|m",liou In he 
lawful. 

■wilfulness, willfulness (wil'ffil-iios). », rfMB, 
wilfuhiesvr; < irilful + -nf.sv.] 1. The ehnrne- 
ter of heiiig wilful ; dcleriuiimtinu to have one’s 
own way; self-will; ohstiiiacy; stuldiormiess; 
]ierverseucss. 

ralshcdc is Ffio ful ot cursldnesse 
llial her worship simile iieuere Imile enterprise 
svlierc It llelem'tli and hnthe the inf/iifiir...', 

/V/ifirof Pitrmr, etc. (cd. flirillsall). p, TI. 
Men at lillslness, ahsurliLd In their idijeet, which calls 
out darhie, eiierey, re-ollllhiu, and force, neipilre often it 
irif/lifiiMs of tenilier. J. ]’. Clarir, Self-Culture, p. e-i^ 

2. Intoution; the ehnraeter of heiug done hy 
design. 

The delilK’nitciiess mid wiUuhur*, or as w e piefer to call 
it the inteiitloii, which ceiistitutes the erline ef iiiuriler. 

J/fC/eif ami ir/iif/fi/, 

Wilily (wi'li-li), fifh', [< ir/h/ + -h/'-.] Inn wily 
inanuer; by slratngem; insidiously: eruflily.' 
They did work iri/i/p. .Tosh. lx. 4. 

wiliness (ivi'li-nes), II. Tile state or elmrncter 
onjciiig wily ; euiiiiiug; guile. 

Wilk (will;), II. A dinleetul form of wliclh, 

■Willl (wil), r. Pres. 1 will, will, 11 will, pi. will ; 
iinperf. 1 wniild, 2 wmildcul or wniddi'l, Il would, 
jil. would (obs. pp. would, wold). Jfif/l hns no 
imiiorut ivo and no infinitive. [<MB. wilh ii (pres, 
ind. 1st and fid pers. willr, wile, wullr, wide, 
wolic, wolr, wol,woll (also contr. ullr); 2d jiers. 
will, iriill, wolf; pi. willelh, widiclli, wolh th ; jiret. 
1st and fid pers. woldr (>K. would), widdi', wiilde, 
wuld (> Sc. wad), 2d jiors. woldcil, woldc.s, ]il. 
woldcii, woldc, iriddc, waldc, pp. wold; < AS. wil- 
lait, wyllaii (pres. ind. lat and fid pers. wilr, wyh; 
V'lllc, wylk; 2d pers. wilt, pi. willalli, wyllolh, 
pret. 1st and fid pers. woldo, 2d jiers. woldr.il, pi. 
woldoii, ppr. willciidc) = O.S. willioii, wrllioii = 
OFrios. willa, wclla = D, willcii = MLG. LG. 
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willcii = OHG. toellan, wollan, MHG. wcllcn, 
wollcn, G. wollcn = Icel. vilja = Sw. cf(;a = Dan. 
vilic = Goth, wiljan (prot. wilda) = OBulg. voliii, 
■will, I’clicti, command, =Euss. vclicti, command, 
otc., = Litb. woliti, xvill, = L. vellc (pres. ind. 
volo), wish. Prob. not connected, ns nsnally 
assorted, with Gr. pobTwaOat, will, wish, or with 
Skt. imr, choosm select, prefer. Prom tho same 
source are ult. E. will", walc^, wiln, wcll^, wcuV^, 
wiUU, wilful, otc. Prom the L. %’orb aro nit. E. 
volitioii, voluntary, volunteer, volunty, voliiptnary, 
ote.jiiofciispofcH.v. otc.] A. Asan indopondont 
verb. I. trails. To wish; desire; xvnnt; bo ■will- 
ing to have (a certain thing done) : now chiefly 
used in tho subjunctive (optative) preterit form 
would govornhig a clnnso: ns, I would that tho 
day were at hand. When in the first person tho 
subjeetis frequently oraitlod: as,ieoiifcfthntyo 
Imd listened to nsl 

li'of BClic gtt iny Bono liiro wcdilo A* to wife linuo? 

tVittiam fif Palcmc (E. E. T, S.), 1. 4203. 
"Tiic toure vpthe toft»"<)no(l bIic, “trcutbciBtbcrc-innc, 
And troWi* (hat ge wrongte as his wordo tcclieth.** 

Pierg Ploii'nian (B), I. 13. 
I wol lilm noght thogli thou were deed tomorwe. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 307. 
And wlien thel were come to 3rerl>m, he tlianked hem 
of (hat thel hadde seide, and that troWe hym Fo moeho 
godo. Merlin (E. E. T- S.), 1. 3 1. 

Here 1 troii/d not More to Hit from hisllteml pbdn senpo. 

Ttuulale, Ans. to Sir T. .More (l*.arker Soc.), p. 232. 
She moved him to ask of herfathera field ; and she light- 
ed from off her ass ; and Caleb said tuito her: Wlmt udlt 
flmu? Judges 1.14. 

Is this thy vengeance, holy Venns, thine, 

Ik'cnnsc I tcoulil not one of thlnv own tioves, 

Not e\’n a ixisc, were otfer'd to (lieu? 

jrr«iii//o;i, Lucretius. 
H'oriW in optative ctpresslon* Is often followed hy a 
tiathe. with or wltliout to, noting the person or jmwerby 
whom the nish may he fitlfillcil: hence the jthmses ironW 
(tn) (rtfl, icould {to) heatm, etc. 

ironh/ f/o«I I hail died for theiv ft Ali^-alom, my Bon, my 
f 2 Sam. xviil. 33. 

I mn not nmd : I trould to heaven I were I 
For tlieii ‘th like 1 should forget myself. 

Shnk\, K. John, HI. 4. 4S. 

II. intrans. To Imvc n wjnb or tlvsjro; bo 
willing. 

In n simile, ns Em* 

Was, whanne god tre4de out of the si ye y*tIraM e. 

Pierg Ploir$nnn (F), xlx. 1250. 
The fomy br>del with the bit of gobi 
flovertietli he, right a« lilmseU hath rroW. 

Chaucer, t»o«Hl Women, b 1200. 
AH (hat fals»*n the klnge^ money or ellppen H, also all 
tlmt f.ifsen or >se false me.iHiirts, ... wetyugly otlitr 
thin (he lawe <d (he lord tndt, ele. 

«/. .Hj/rr, Instructions for Farlsh l‘rJe>ts(IL E. T. 8.), 1.714. 

Tliey cr>eti to um to doe no more: all shouM bo ns we 
tcould, QitotiMl III Capt. John S<$nith'g Works, I, Ibl. 

B. As an nuxiliury, followoU by tin inibiitivo 
without fri. 1. To wish, wniit, like, or nfrroo 
(to <Io, !o bo (am, is, iiro, was, otc.) will- 

ing (to tlo, otr.): jioliiij: ilosire, proforoneo, 
eoiisoiil, or, tiopiilivoly, refusal. 

Hut neiOT man that place iir stede went 
That Kogeriie ir.Jd (her for tli)iig any. 

Jtt’in. of Parte$m;i E, T. 8.X 1. 

<)mMl IVniMclencc, '‘thoii tiemi-d ns from thtc; 

TIjou irohfiVf not oiir»* liMire K-ere.” 

//i/iiwif tn Vtriiin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 7(1. 
That day that a man irmi/d have amdhor’s landi-s or Ills 
giMule**, (hat ilay he tnndil have Ids life nl«o Jf he eimhk 
Ihxrrell 7’i(7*r*r#, ir»<l (II. Hall, Society in r.llmbelhnn Age, 

lApp. 11.). 

And }v xrilf not c<ime to me, that jc might haie life. 

John V. 40, 

Oh, sir, the mnltltiide, that seldom know any thing but 
(lieir own ojilidoiis, speak that they irordd Imic. 

Jtrau. ntul PL, I’hilaster, 1. 1, 
Il’iVf yon jienidt tiui oridian-^nenliew to whom you 
Jjave been n father— to oiler you a tritle fa rJnglY 

Scott, Antirjnury, xxx, 
2, To bf (iiTii, is, arc, otc.) ilolorminocl (to do, 
c'te.); said wlion one insists on or jUTsists in 
boin^ or iloint: soniolhiiiK; liciioo, tnn.st, ns a 
innttor of will or |iertinnc!(v; do (omphatie 
auxiliary) frojii clioieo, wiKulness, determina- 
tion, or porsistonco. 

Alas, the general iiilght have pardon'd follies I 
Soldiers inVf talk soinethnes. 

/Vr/eArr, Vnlenliidan, b’. 1. 
Fate's such n shrewish thing. 

She irill he mbtrls. Chapman, Iliad, vl. IPS. 

.‘'(line, not contented to hane them (Saxons) a jieojde of 
Gennaii race, iei7 needs bring them from elsewhere, 
Veretet/an, Best, of Decayed jiitelllgencc (ed. 1023), p. 2A. 
There stand, U thou in'/f btand. Milton, F. 31., Iv, 051. 
If you irill (Ung yonrseU under flic wheels, Juggenmnt 
will go over yon, tfepeiid iijion It. 

T’/mcArmi/, Book of Snobs, HI. 
Cholera, scurvy, nnd fever, the wound that trow/d not bo 
licnl’d. Tennitgon, Defence of Lucknow. 


■will 

3. To make (it) a habit or practice (to do, 
etc.); be (am, is, aro, etc.) aeeustomed (to do, 
etc.); do usually: noting frequent or custom- 
ary action. 

.Toves halt It greet humblesse 
And vertn eek, that thou icolt make 
A nyght fill ofte tliyn heed to nke. 

Chaucer, Uouse of Fame, 1. 631. 

Whan ho had souped at home in his lionse, he uvlde call 
before hym all his seruauntes. 

Sir T. Etxjol, The Governour, iil. 29. 

I remember tlie hot summer Sunday afternoons, when 
the pavement U’owM be red-hot, and the dust, and bits of 
straw, nnd scraps of paper, u'cndd blow' fitfully about with 
every little puK of air. 

E. 11. Yateg, Itccollections nnd Experiences, I. vii. 

4. To bo (am, is, arc, etc.) sure (to do, etc,); 
do undoubtedly, inevitably, or of necessity; 
ought or have (to do, etc.); must: used in in- 
controvortiblo orgenoralstatemcnts, and often, 
especially in provincial use, forming a verb- 
phrnso signifying no more than tho simple verb : 
as, Pm thinking this will bo (that is, this is) your 
danghtor. 

I am nferd there u'xjllc be sumthyng amys. 

Coi'cnlrii Mugteries (ed. Ilalliivell), p. 395. 

SIxe comoun cubites, Hint in7 bo nyne foot long. 

Treviga, tr. of Jllgden’s rolyclironicon (ed. Bablngton), 

(II. 235. 

Tlint in7f be unjust to man, will be sacrilegious to God. 

J/i7fon, Eikonoklastcs, xi. 

He was a considerate man, tlio deacon; . . . ya'll no 
hao forgotten him, llobln? Scott, Bob Roy,xxili. 

A little difference, my dear. . . , There 7n7f be such in 
the hcst-regiilated families. Thackeraij, Philip, xxvi. 

"Arc you seeing any angels, Boh?" . . . "I’mnotsure; 
. . . il Is not easv to tell whnt in’/f ho an angel, and what 
in7/ not. There ^8 so ranch nil blue up there." 

Geo. MacDonald, What's Mine's Mine, xlz. 

6. To bo (am, is, are, etc.) ready or ubont (to 
do, etc.): said of ouo on tlio point of doing 
Boinotliing not necessarily nccorapli.shcd. 

Ah the (|uvcnc hem satigh, she wistc well she was he- 
trnicd, nml troWr cryo ns she that was sore aflraicd, and 
thel Sfldo that y of she spoke eny wordo ebe sholdo n-non 
he slnlne, McrlintY,. E. T, S.),iH. 403. 

6. In fntnronml conditionnl constructions, tobo 
(iiin, is, lire, etc.) (to do, etc,): in gonornl noting 
in the first person n promise or doterminntion, 
find in tlio second nnd tliird inoro assertion of 
n future oecuiTcnco without rcforenco to tbo 
will of tho sulyeet, other verb-phrases being 
cnmpouiidod with tho an.xiliary sfhtill. For a 
more detailed discrimination between will and 
h'hiiUf SCO shall^, B., 2. 

Ami nl Ibe bettre sulc go Fpeden, 

If go iri7rii gee with trcwcllhe ledcn. 

Genceig and Exodug (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2304. 

Ycf w'l* tn7frt/i donhlsBenilso . . . wc Eollcn hnbbctho 
mide wfl grint Jncheuene. 

Miee. (cd. Morris), p. 33, 
At a knight than tro^ I first luTiInne. 

Chaucer, Ocn.lTol. to C. T.,1. 42. 

ll’iyr. O, we slinll have murder ! you kill my heart. 

Mait. No, I in7( nhed no blood. 

I)eU-crand HVtjifrr, Northward llo, I. 3. 

AVlthniit thvlr learning, liow inVf thou with them. 

Or tlicy with thee, hold convcn-atlnn meet? 

.l/i7/oji, P, B., iv. 231. 

Thou iraidc/Vt have llinnght, fo furious w.as their fire. 

No force could lame them, nml no toll could tire. 

Pope, Iliad, XV. 844. 

It was all to ho done in tho most delicate manner, and 
nllirou/dnsslHt. Thackeray troi/W lecture, potrou/dW. 11, 
UuF'»ell ; nickctiR irmifif give a reading. 

II. Yatcg, Becoilectlons nnd Experiences, I, vii. 
In Fucli constructions irill is poinetinies found where pre- 
eblon would require ghntl. See thalU, B., final note. 

1 jcould have thought her Fjilrlt had been invincible 
against all assaults of nlfcctlon. 

Shak., AIncli Ado, ii. 3. 110. 

If we contrast tbe prcsL'ut with fo late aperiod ns thirty 
years ago, we irtVf perceive that tlicre hns been nothing 
short uf a national awakening. 

ir. Sharp, D. 0. Bo^sclti, p. 40. 
[irmdd is often used for »rj7/ in order to avoid a dogmatic 
style or to Foften blunt orharsli assertions, questions, etc. 

A pretty idle toy; iroi/Af yon t.ako money for it? 

J)cKkcr nmf llVtidcr, Northward IIo, i. 1, 

Tl'ordff you say the Lonl’s Prayer for me. old fellow? 

J. 11. Eirinp, Six to Sixteen, il. 
In all Hr senses (ho nuxillaiy inVf may be used wilh an 
ellipsis of the following infinitive. 

Bot I U'til to tho chapel, for channee tliat may fnllc. 

Sir Gatcaitne and the Green Knt>fht (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2132. 

And I’nmlaro w ep ns he to water iroUle. 

Chaucer, Troilns, HI. 115. 

Pan. 1 licartily beseech you what must I do? 

Tronj7. Even wimt tiiou in7f. 

Urquhart, tr. of Bnhclals, ill. SO. 

First, then — A woman jn7f, or iron'/ — depend on 't; 

If she win do’t, 8hein7f; nnd there’s an end on't. 

A. mil, Zara, Epil.J 

Win (you, he, etc.), iilll (you, he, etc.). See m7fi. 
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■will! (■'vil), n. [< ME. tcillc, wyXlc, < AS. icUJa = 

OS. willeo, wilUo, willo = OPries. wiUa = MD. 
loillc, D. wil = OHG. tciUo, MHG. G. loille = 
Icel. rili = Sw. vilja = Dan. villie = Goth, wilja, 
■vvill ; from the verb: see will^, t).] 1. Wish^ de- 
sire; pleasure; inclination; choice. 

Man, y am more redy alway 
To forseue thee thi mys gouemaunce 
than thou art mercy for to pray, 

For my uille were thee to enhaunce. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 201. 

T '.hnnke God, I had no uille to don it, for no thing that 
he 'lehighten me. Mandeville, Travels, p. 35. 

I wol axe if it hir \ciUe be 
To be my Tvyf, and reiile hir after me. 

Chancer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 270. 
%%ho hottest in hia Cause, the moat of them 
i.ieii eftm j drunk then by thir good xHU sober. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xix. 

2. Tliiit *:vlneh is trisbed for or desired; ex- 
prt.--- ni'-ji; purpose; determination. 

■'rhf-n Castor hade clanly consayuit his uille. 

He nnswared liym honestly with orrj’ng a litilL 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1018. 

Tliy icUl be done. Mat. vi. 10. 

I'here is no greater Hindrance to Jlenfor accomplishing 
their ITiTZ than their own ‘Wilfulness. , 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 72. 

That eternal immutable law in which xcill and reason 
are the same. Burke, Eev. in France. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

Tlie wedding-guest stood still, 

And listens like a three-years’ child; 

The Mariner hath his xdll. 

Coleridge, Ancient Ifariner, i. 

Here was the will, and plenty of it ; now for the way. 

L. M. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 4. 

3. "Wisb; request; command. 

Tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of an accident, is tliere 
any little xcill or commission I could execute for you? 

Sheridan, The Rivals, v, 3. 

4. Expressed Trisb -with regard to the disposal 
of one’s property, or tbe like, after death; the 
floeument containing such expression of one’s 
visiles; especially, in laxo^ the legal declara- 
tion of a person’s intentions, to take effect af- 
ter Jus death. The essential distinction between a 
will and any other instrument or provision contingent 
upon death is tliat a will has no effect wliatever until 
death, and may be freely revoked meanwhile ; but a deed 
which may create or convey an estate in the event of 
death must take effect as binding the grantor in his 
life-time. In English Law the word unll was originally 
used oiily of a disposition of real property to take ettect 
at death, the word testament being tljen used, as in the 
Ronuiti and civil law, of a disposition of personal property ; 
hence the phrase, now redundant, lasluiUand testament. 
In modoni ng.ige the term uHl does not necessarily imply 
an actual disposition of property ; for an instrument, exe- 
cuted with the formalities required by law, in whicli tlie 
testator merely appoints a guardian for his child, ornicre- 
ly nominates an executor, leaving the assets to be dis- 
tributed by the executor among tliose who would take by 
law, is a will. In respect of form, that whicli distinguishes 
a written will from otlier instruments consists in the cere- 
monies which the law requires for a valid execution, for 
the .sake of guarding against mistake, fraud, and undue 
influence. Xuncupative wills, however, arc not subject 
to these rules. These foi-malities are generally four: 
(1) The testator must subscribe at the end or foot of the 
writing. (2) lie niustdo so in the presence of witnesses. 
In some jurisdictions tliree are required. In some juris- 
dictions it is enough that he acknowledge to the wit- 
nesses that the subscription he lias previously made is his. 
(3) He must at the same time publish the will — that is, 
declare to the witnesses that it is liis will. (4) They must 
thereafter in his presence and at his request, and in the 
prepence of fine another, subscribe their names as witnesses. 
In some jmisdict ions a seal is necessary with the testator’s 
pignature. One whose testimony ns a subscribing witness 
becunies necessary' to prove it can take no gift by the will. 

After Clirifit h.'ul made hismVf at this supper, and given 
strength to his xnll by liis deatli, and proved liis xcill by 
his resurrection, and left the churcti possessed of his es- 
tate by his ascension, ... he poured out his legacy of 
knowledge. Donne, Sermons, xxviii. 

Her last 'icill 

Shall never be digress'd from. 

Ford, Broken Heart, v. 3. 
0 lead me gently up yon hill, . . . 

And I’ll there sit down, and make my will. 

The Cruel Rrof/jcr (Child's Ballads, II. 255). 

5. Discretion; free or arbitrary disposal*; suf- 
ferance; mercy. 

je ar welcuin to welde as yow lykez, 

That here Is, al is yowre awen, to liaue at yowre wylle & 
welde. 

Sir Gaicaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), I. 830. 
He had noe flrme estate in his tenement, but was onely 
a tenaunt at uill or little more, and soe at uill may leave 
it. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

But by constreynt and force of the sayde foule chaunge- 
able wether we strake all cure sayles and lay dryuynge in 
the large sec at Codes wyll vnto the nexte mornynge. 

Sir It. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. CS. 
Deliver me not over unto the uill of mine enemies. 

Ps. xxvii. 12. 

Tlie Prince was so devout and humble that he submitted 
Ills Body to be chastised at the Will of Dunstan Abbot of 
Glastenbury. Baker, Chronicles, p. 11. 
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6. The faculty of conscious, and especially of 
deliberate, action. The will should not be confused 

S is it is, however, by diflerent writers) with self-control, 
esire, choice, or attention, although the first and last of 
these are special modes of volition. Nor is “willing” a 
table to move automatically across a room an act of will; 
for experiment show's that effort of this kind, however 
strenuous, fails to cause even the w'iller’s ow'u hand or foot 
to move. Normally, the consciousness of action is merged 
in sensations coming from the member moved ; but in 
cases of anaisthcsla the agent is still aware of being in ac- 
tion, and even more or less of whathe is doing. This con- 
sciousness always involves a sense of opposition, whether 
in the form of a struggle or of a triumph, or in the nega- 
tive aspect of a sense of freedom. (See freedom of the 
uill, below.) We are always aw'are of sonic resistance, be 
it only the inertia of our limbs. Willing thus essential- 
ly involves peiteptive sensation, the rejlexio of Thomas 
Aquinas. (Sec rejiection, 7.) When the real object with 
which we are in relation is studied with reference to the 
predicates attributed to it by the senses, tlie result is ex- 
perience; but when the piedicates we are inivardly in- 
clined to attach to it arc studied out, the operation is de- 
liberation, terminating in choice, and commonly followed 
by acts of will. This cognitive process is the necessary 
condition of self-control. By a “ strong will ” is sometimes, 
and perhaps most correctly, me.ant great self-control ; but 
more usually a pow'er of bearing down the wills of others 
by tiring them out and by a domination like hypnotism 
is intended. 

Appetite is the Will’s solicitor, and the irt7I is Appe- 
tite's controller; what we covet according to the one by 
tlie other wc often reject. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, I. vill. § 3. 
Everj’ man is conscious of a power to determine in things 
which he conceives to depend upon his determination. To 
this power we give tlie name of uill. 

‘ Jteid, Intellectual Powers, ii. 1. 

7. The act of willing; the act of determining 
a choice or forming a purpose ; volition. 

Even actual sins, committed without 

Are neither sins nor shame — mucli more compell’d. 

Fletcher {and another). Queen of Corinth, iii. 2. 
It is necessarj toform adistinct notion of what is meant 
by the word Volition in order to understand the import of 
the word Will, for this last word properly expresses that 
power of the mind of which volition is the act. . . . The 
word will, however, is not alwaj'S used in this its proper 
acceptation, but is frequently substituted for volition, as 
when I say that my hand moves in obedience to my xvill. 

D. Stewart, Works (ed. Hamilton), VI. 345. 
Antecedent wilt Soe antecedent.— At will, (at) At 
command; in tliorough master)'. 

He that can iln<l two words of concord cannot find foure 
or iluo or sixe, vnlesse ho hauc his owne language at will. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 73. 
(b) At pleasure ; at discretion. To liold an estate at the 
uill of another is to enjoy the possession at his pleasure, 
and be liable to be ousted at any time by the lessor or pro- 
piietor. Sec estate at will, under estate. 

3e schul wite of soure sone 
That se long haue for-lorc leue roe for sothc, 

<t him winne a-3en at wille. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2955. 
We know more from nature then we can at xtill commu- 
nicate. Emerson, Nature, iv. 

And if wc think of various sensations in parts of our 
bodies we can produce them afttiYf, andean induce at our 
pleasure otlier bodily alterations through emotional ex- 
citement. F. H, Bradley, Mind, XIII. 27. 

Conjoint will, joint will, mutual wills, legal phrases 
often used without much discrimination. Especially— (a) 
A tcshiraentar)' act by two persons jointly uniting in the 
same instrument, as their will.to take effect after the death 
of botli. (5) A similar instrument to take effect as to each 
on his or her death. These two classes arc more properly 
termed joint or conjoint, (c) Wills made in connection by 
two persons pursuant to a compact, binding eacli to tlie 
otlier to make the dispositions of property thus declared. 
{d) Wills made to bequeath the effects of the one first 
dying to the survivor. These two classes, and particular- 
ly the last, are more appropriately termed mutual. The 
legal effectof such wills Is often a matter of doubt. — Fac- 
tum of a wilL See/actum.— Freedom of the will, a 
mental attiihiitethc existence of wliich is disputed. Tlie 
phrase Is taken in different senses by different thinkers, 
(n) The power of doing right on all occasions. (&) TJiat 
freedom of wliich wc have an immediate consciousness in 
action. This Is, however, only the consciousness of being 
able to overcome some unspecified resistance to some un- 
specified extent, which implies and is implied in the fact 
of resistance, and is in fact but an aspect of the sense of 
action and reaction, (c) The power of acting from nn in- 
ward spontaneity, not altogether dominated by motives. 
This is wliat most of the metaphysical advocates of the 
freedom of the will specifically contend for. It is a limita- 
tion of the action of causality, even in the material world. 
Some would restrict the spontaneous power of the mind to 
makingparticlesswervewithoutvariation of their vis viva; 
blit tins ii untenable, since the law of action and reaction, 
wliich would thus be vitiated, is far more securely proved 
than that of the conser^'.'iti'jn of energy, the evidence for 
which is imperfect, wlifle the objections to it are weighty. 
It is contended on the one hand that such spontaneity Is 
an indispensable condition of moral action; and on the 
other that, if it exists, it has no direct reference to moral- 
ity except this that, so far as a being is spontaneous Inthis 
sense, he is free from the moral law as well as from that of 
causation, and that there is neither sense nor justice in 
liolding him responsible for mere sporadic effects of pure 
non-cause. Responsibility, iti3argued,oughtto imply that 
a man’s conduct can be regulated by principles as efficient 
causes, and is not free from the influence of causation.— 
Free will. liberty ; freedom; libertyasto choice in faith 
or conduct ; also, the faculty of will as being free, or not 
absolutely subject to causation. 
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Certainly there be that delight in giddiness, and count 
it a bondage to fix a belief — atfecting/rre uill in thinking, 
as well as in acting. Bacon, Truth (ed. 1887). 

Wc thus, in thought, never escape determination and 
necessity. It will be observed that I do not consider this 
inability to the notion any disproof of the fact oifrcC’UiU. 

Sir II'. Hamilton, Works, p. Cll. 
Goodwill, (ff) Favor; kindness. (5) Sinceritj- ; right in- 
tention. 

Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife ; and 
some also of good xiill. Phil. L 15- 

His wiliest, of his own will ; voluntarily. 

A thyng that no man wol, his xcilles, helde. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 272 (Harl. MS.). 
Ill will, enmity ; unfriendliness. It expresses less than 
malice. Compare i/ood-m'Zf and t7f-t677L— Inofficious wilL 
See inofficious.— Joint will, mutual wills. See conjoint 
will.— Officious will. See oj7icio»«.— Register of wills. 
^taj'egister ^. — Roman will, a form of ancient Roman 
will' which in later times was allowed in the Eastern Em- 
pire, and generally known as the Itoman uill, combining 
something of the form of the mancipatory with the effi- 
cacy of the Pretorian testament. Seetesfament. Maine.— 
Simple will. See simple. — Statute of Wills, the name 
commonly designating a British or an American statute 
regulating the power to make wills; more specifically, 
an English statute of 1540 (superseded by the Wills Act), 
by which persons seized in socage were allowed to devise 
all their lands except to bodies corporate, and persons 
seized in chivalry were allowed to devise two thirds: 
sometimes also called the TTiVfs Acf.— Tenant at will. 
Sec tenant^.— To Rave one’s Will, to obtain what is de- 
sired. — To work one’s will, to act absolutely according 
to one’s own will, wish, pleasure, or fancy ; do entirely 
ivhat one pleases (with something). 

For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and trorA: fAciri«7?, , . . 

What know we greater than the soul? 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 
Wills Act, an English statute of 1837 (7 Wm. IV. and 1 
Viet., c. 20) which repealed tlie Statute of Wills, and en- 
acted that all property may be disposed of by will. It 
• required wills to be in writing, signed at the foot, and 
attested by two witnesses, and declared the effect of 
certain words and phrases in them. The amendment of 
3852 (15 and 1(5 Viet., c. 24) relates* to the position of the 
signature.— With a will, with willingness and earnest- 
ness; with all one’s heart; heartily. 

Mr. Herbert threw himself into the business with n will. 

Dickens, Great Expectations, xlv. 
wilP (wil), pret. andpp. willed, yi^v.willbig 
(pres. in(l. Sd pers. xoilU). [< ME, willcu, wil- 
lien (pret, willcdc), < AS. willian (pret. willodd), 
will, demand, desire; cf. AS. wihiian, > M33. 
wilnen, desire, wish (see loiln ) ; secondary verbs, 
from tbe primitive verb represented by wjllX. 
Tiie two verbs (will'^ and xoill^) early became 
confused, more esp. in cases in which the aux- 
iliary verb was used as a principal verb.] I, 
irans. 1. To wish; desire. [Archaic.] 

There, there, Hortensio, i«7f you any wife? 

Shak., T. of the S., 1. 1. 66. 

A great party in the state 
IFtWs me wed to her, I'ennyson, Queen Mary, i. 4. 

2t. To communicate or express a wish to ; de- 
sire; request; direct; tell; bid; order; com- 
mand. 

Within half an houre after, M«. Essex uilled the said 
Hugh to go to JDb. Ralegh and will her to send the said 
lady a coiipleof the best chickens. 

Darrell Papers, 1508 (H. Hall’s Society in Elizabethan 
[Age, App. ii.). 

Sir Ladron, your sonne and my cousin willed me . . . 
that I should write vnto you the sorrow whicli I conceiued 
of the sickuesse your Lordship hath had. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 189. 

Now here she writes, and wills me to repent. 

Zlarlowe, Jew of Malta, iii. 4. 

Gorton and his company . . . w’rote a letter to Onkus, 
willing him to deliver their friend iliantunnomoh. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 158. 

3. To determine by act of choice; decide; de- 
cree; ordain; hence, to intend; purpose. 

All such Buttes and Hoggesheads as may be found to 
serue we will shalbe filled with Traine Oyle. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 300. 

Two things he wnlleth, that ive should be good, and that 
we should be happy. Ban'ow, Sermons, III. iv. 

Man in liis state of innocency had freedom and power 
to will and to do that which ivas well pleasing to God ; 
but yet mutably, so that he might fall from it. 

C. Mather, JIag. Chris., v. 1. 

Man always iriWs to do that whicli he desires most, and 
when he does not feel himself obliged by the sentiment 
of duty to do that which he desires less. 

Maudslcy, Body and Will, p. 92. 

We shall have success if we truly uill success — not 
otherwise. 0. W. Holmes, Essays, p. 118. 

4. To dispose of by -will or testament; give as 
a legacy; bequeath: as, be willed the farm to 
bis nepbo'n-. 

Servants and their families descended from father to 
son, or were sometimes willed away, the servant being 
given, within limits, his choice of a master. 

The Century, XXXVI. 277. 

5. To bring under the influence or control of 
the -n-ill of another; subject to tbe power of 
another’s will. [Recent.] 



will 

The one to be uilled would go to the other end of the 
house, if desired, whilst we agreed upon the thing to be 
done. Proc. Soc. Psych. Jicscarch, I. 67, note. 

II. intrans. 1. To wish; desire; prefer; re- 
solve; determine; decree. 

As toill the rest, so trilleth Winchester. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 1G2. 
You, likewise, our late guests, if so you «i7f, 
Follow us. Tennyson, I'rinccss, v. 

2. To exercise the will. 

See how my sin-bemanglcd body lies, 

Not liaving pow'r to will, nor will to rise ! 

Quarles, Lnibiems, Iv. 8. 

lie that shall turn his thoughts inw.ards upon what 
passes in his own mind wiien he icills, shall see that the 
will or power of volition is conversant about nothing but 
tliat parliculardetcrmiuation of themind, wlicrcby barely, 
by a tliought, the mind endeavours to give rise, continua- 
tion, or stop to any action vliicli it takes to be uitliin its 
power. Locke, Human Understanding, II. x\i. § 20. 

wilFt, n. [Sc. also wiiU; < ME. will, willc, <. 
lool. villr (for *vililr), wiUl : see wild.'] Astray; 
wrong; at a loss; howildered. 

Adam went out ful wille o wan. 

Quoted in Alliterative J*ocins (cd. ’Morris), Gloss., p. 213. 
All werj’ I we.v and wyll of my gate. 

Destruction of Ttoy (E. ll. T. S.), 1. 23C0. 
And wull and waif for eight Inng ycar.i 
They sail'd uiKm the sea, 

yto-fnicr (Cliild's Ballads, I. 253). 

wilPt, I’. I. [<a’i7/3, ff.] To wander; go astray; 
bo lost, at a loss, or bewildered. IJcstructioii 
of Trot/ (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2;i59. 
willcock (n-il'kok), ii. Same as willoci:. 
willed (mid), a. [< JIE. willed; < wilO, ii., + 
-cd 2 .] 1 . Havinga will; determined asto will; 
risually in composition, as in scU-willcd, woak- 
willcd. 

Ho Is ivi/dcd that comynj’cnsyon nial trctc schoM ho had, 
ra.ton hrtUrn, 1. 7f>. 

2. Brought under the iufluoneo or control of 
the will of another. 

willemite (wil'oin-it), n. [Named after IVillciu 
I., king of the Nothorlauds.] A mineral of res- 
inous luster and yellowish-green or llcsh-rcd 
color, a native silicate of zinc. It h of rare oc- 
currcnco in Eurojic, but is found almndantly In Now Jer- 
sey, and tlicro const Itntcs a very valuabicr-Incorc. Troos- 
tito Is a crystallized variety containing conic nianga. 
nese. 

wilier (wil'er), a. [< wilO -b -ri-l,] 1 , One 
who wishes; a avisher: used iii some rare 
compounds: ns, an i\l-willcr . — 2. One who 
avills. 

Ho pleased to cast a glance on two consldcmtions— 1. 
aVlint tile will Is to wldch, 2. Who the inV/rr Is to wlioin, 
sve must suliinit. Harrow, Sermons, 11. xxivl. 

Tlie problem can never be solved as long as contact of 
any sort is alloived between tlie wiltrr and tlic svlllcd. 

/’roe, Soc. I'rtjeh. liercarch. II. 10. 

willet (wil'ct), )i. [So called from its cry; 
of. pill-will-willct.] A North American bird 
of the snipe family, tho semipalmnted tattler 
or stone-curlew, 'Sijmplicmin fcniiixdiiiata. it 
Is a large, stout tattler with semipalmnted toes (soc 
cut under sei/itjjofmnte), stout bill, bluish feet, and mucli- 



Villct ( iet'tif’.ilmAta'I, in tinier pluina;c. 


variegated plumacrc, especially In Rummer, the wings 
being mirrored with wblto and lined with black; the 
length is about IG inebes. It abounds in temperate North 
America, and especially In the I'nlted States; it extends 
north to .W* at least, breeds tbroiighiiut its range, and 
winters in tbe Pouthorn States, .^ome related tattlers 
ate occ-asionally mlstakett for the specle.s, ami called wiU 
let by sportsmen. See Sinnphrmia. 

Across the dune, curlews, gulls, itellcatis, water-turkejs, 
and icillcts were feeding. IlarjM^'s May., LXX. 

willful, willfully, etc. See wilfid, ole. 

Wlllick, n. A Scotcii vnriaut of willoci.'. 

Willie, n. Same as willif. 

willie-fisher (wil'i-fisli''('r), ii. Tlie common 
torn or sett-swallow. .See cut under Sterna. 
[Eorfar, Scotland.] 
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willie-liawkie (wil'i-h&'ki), n. The little grebe, 
or dabeliick. G. Swainson. [Antrim, Ireland.] 
willie-man-beard (wil'i-man-bord.'), n. The 
sea-stickloback, Sjnnacliia vulgaris. Compare 
cut under sticJdchacl;. [Local, Eng.] 
willie-muftie, «. See willg-mufttj. 
willing (wiring), ji. [< ME. willing; verbal n. 
oftciV/i, ».] Inclination; desire; intention. 

Tile evil natures, and the evil principles, nnd tlic evil 
manners of the world, these are tlic causes of onr imper- 
fect wiUingg nnd weaker actings in tlie tilings of God. 

JcT. Taylor, "Works (cd. 1635), II. 13.' 

willing (wiring), a. [< ME. willing, for earlier 
willendc, < AS. wiUendc, wcUende, ppr. of willan, 
will : BOO wilO. Willing in mod. uso also ropro- 
sonts tbe ppr. of jt!i7/2.] 1. Favorably disposed ; 
ready ; inclined ; desirous : ns, willing to work ; 
willing to depart. 

I slmll be ivillinff, if not npt, to Icnrn. 

Ueatt. ami FL, Philastcr, il. 1. 
King Ilenrj*, having ciilrcd a Tliroiio In a Storm, w’as 
irilling now to have a Calm. Baker, Chronicles, p, 167. 

If others make easier coiulltions of blessedness, no 
wonder If their doctiinc bo entertained by those who are 
icilliny to bo linppy but tiinvilling to leave their sins. 

StHlinyfleet, Sermons, II. ii, 
I never bear any thing of the Countess [of Oxford] ex- 
cept Just now, that she is grown tiie<lofsublunar>'nirairs, 
and urillimj to come to a composition with her lord. 

Il'fl/pofr, Letters, II. 2. 
Tlie 2lRt day Captain Eaton came to an Anchor by us; 
ho was very willing to have consorted with us again. 

Damjner, Voyages, I. 133. 

2. Voluntary; clicorfiilly given, prantod, done, 
or borne ; ns, tn7//»/7 service; tct/ZiX/; povcrl}'. 

1 raise him thus, nnd wltlithlsinVftn^ kiss I seal his par- 
don. Fletcher {ami another '(), Trophetess, iv. 3. 

Sad Ulyssc-S* soul, nnd all tho re.st, 

.\rc held with bis melodlons harmony 
In willing chains nnd succt captivity. 

Milton, Vacation Exercise, 1. 62. 
Tlio chief is npt to get an extra share |of tho spoils], 
either by nctnal capture, or by the inV/inf; award of bis 
comrades. //. Sjxneer, I’rin. of Soclol., ( W2. 

3. Characterized by promptness or readiness 
in nclion ; free from roliictanco, laziness, or 
slowness: ns, a willing horse; a willing hand. 

Mount tlic decks, and call the irilUng wind. 

pope, Odyssey, lx. C55. 

4f. In harmony or accord ; like-minded, 

I am pemwaded tbe Devil! blmsclfo was never mlUny 
with their proceedings. A*. Ward, 8lmp!c Cobler, p. 22. 
= Syil.l. Mintlcd.— 2. Spontaneous, etc. See rofunforj/. 

wllllng-hoarted (wil'ing-hiir'tcd), a. ■\Vcll-iu- 
clincd; heartily consenting. 

And tiicy came, both men nnd women, ns many ns were 
willing hearted, and br<*iigbt bracelet^, ami earrings, nml 
1 lugs, and tablets all Jewels of gold : nnd ever}' man that 
otfered olfercd nii ollerbig of gold unto tlic Lord. 

Ex. XXXV. 22. 

willingly (wil'fnp-li), a<h\ [< AUiJ. tciUiuf/Jii; < 
trilUnff + a xvilling manner. Bpccin- 

c.nllj ~(a) Of ones own will, choice, or consent; volun- 
tarily; knowingly. 

Ilecr I Ftverc tlial never wHHnyly 
In werk nc thongbt 1 nil yow dlsob'eye. 

Chaueer, Clerk’s Talc, 1. 30C. 
By lalioiir and Intense study, . . . Joined with tlie strong 
propensity of nature, I might perlians leave something so 
written to afler-tlincs as tlicy should not tn7/i«f/?i/ let It 
<Jie, Milton, CIiiircli-Govemment, II., Int. 

(6) Ecadily; cliecrfully. 

Not , , . as It were of necessity, but willinolu. 

' ‘I'lille. 3t. 

Eroud of employment, tri7/inf//i/ 1 go. 

Shak., L. L. L, II. 1. 35. 
'J'licy would willingjyhnxw bcciic friend.*, orhaucgluen 
niiy comiiositlon they could. 

tpioted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 00. 

willingness (wiring-ncs), n, 1. The state or 
character of being xvilling; free choice or con- 
sent of tho will; rendiness. 

I w'otild expend It with all willSnfnwss. 

Shak.,» Hen. VI., iii. 1. 150. 
Satan o’crcoincs none but by Willingnesse. 

Herrick, 'remptntlons. 
Many braiiado’s they nindc, but, to appease their fury, 
our Cnptaine prepared w ith ns seeming a irillingncsw (ns 
tliey) to incoiinter tliciii. 

Quoted 111 Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 177. 
Constraint In all tilings, makes tho pleasure less; 
Sweet Is the love w hich comes with willingness. 

Dryden, Aurengzebe, ii. 1. 
Tliey one afteranothcrdcclared their conviction of their 
errors, nml tlitir in7/i«'rne’<» to receive baptism. 

J^rescott, l erd. nnd Isa. II. C. 

2t. Ooodxvill; rondinoss. 

We, having now the host at B-amet field, 

Will thither straight, for willingness rids way. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 3. 21. 

= Syn. 1. 7*’«»rimrdnr«t, ]y{Uingness. Scc/oricardness, 

will-in-the-wisp (wil'in-tlm-wisp), H. Same 
as wiU-d’-tlic-wisp. 


willow 

Willisian (wil'is-i-.an), a. [< Willis (see def.) 
-i- -j'an.] Of or pertaining to Thomas Willis, an 
English anatomist, famous for liis researelies 
on tho brain and nerves. .SpeciHcally, in anat.-. (a) 
Noting a remarkable anastomosis of arteries at the base 
of the brain. See circle of Willis, under circle, (b) Not- 
ing the old enumeration of nine pairs of cranial iierv’es 
(now counted as tw’elve pairs). 

Willis’s disease. Diabetes, 
evilliwaw (wil'i-wa), oi. [Origin obscure.] A. 
sudden, violent squall of wind. Also spelled 
wiUijwaw. 

Those whirlwind squalls, formerly called, by the sealers 
in Tierra del Fuego, U'illiicaivs. They may be truly termed 
hurricane squalls— like those at Gibraltar, in a violent 
Levanter. Fitz Boy, Weather Book, p. 126. 

will-less (wil'les), ri. [< wiW^ + -/m.] 1. 
Lacking will-power ; having no will or volition ; 
not volitional. 

A merely knowing, quite m7f-7m being. 

Du Prel, Pliilos. of Jlysticism (trans. 1889), II. 8. 

2. Involuntary. 

Your blind duty and will-less resignation. 

Bichardson, Clarissa Harlowc, I. xv. 

willock (wirqk), n. fCf. Sc. wiUiclCj a young 
boron, also tho pufiin.] Tho common murre or 
guillemot, TJria iroilc or Lomvia troilCj a bird 
of tbo auk family, abundant on both coasts 
of tbo North Atlantic. Also willcocl:. See cut 
under innrrc^. [Local, British.] 
will-o’-the-wisp (xvil'o-tho-xvisp), n. 1, The 
ignis fatuus; lionco, any person or thing that 
deludes or misleads by dazzling, visionary, or 
evanescent appearanebs. Also will-in-i1ic-wisp, 
wilUwith-a-xcis})^ and Jacl: o' lantern. 

All this hide nnd seek, this will-in-the-wisp, has no other 
meaning than a Clirlstian inarrlnge forsweetMrs. Belinda. 

Vanbrugh, I’rovoked Wife, v. 3. 

Wicked ^oo-wilUo'-the-xrisp ! 

Wolf of the shore! dog, with thy lying lights 
Tliou hast betray’d us on thcscTocks of thine ! 

Tennyson, Harold, ii. 1. 

2. A common fresh-wntor nlgn, Xosloc com- 
mune; BO named from its sudden and seem- 
ingly mysterious nppcnrnneo. Sco Xostoc. 
Willow'^ (wil'6), n. nnd a. [Also dial, wilhj; < 
ME. wllowr, wglow, wcloglic, wilwc, wilgc,< AS. 
wclig = JID. weliglic, wilglic, later wilgc, 1). wilg 
= ^iLG. LG. tr)73e,'\villoiv; root uncertain. For 
otlicrnnmcs, cf. sallow- nnd witlig.] I. n. 1. A 
plant of tlio goniis Salix, consisting of trees, 
slinibs, nnd rarely almost borbaeeons plants. 
Of tlic many epccles a few* are of decided economic wortli 
ns furnisliing osiers (oxicr widow, crack rridnxc, purjde nil- 



lilack Willow {So/ur ni^o). 

I, branch w ith fcin.Tle nnicnt 5 s, m.alc .ament ; o, capsule, 
Dpenint; ; l>, secil ; e, leaf. 


Iric, white in7?oir), or for tliclr wood {crack uilloir, while 
xrillow), or for their bark, which In northern Europe is 
esteemed equal to oak-bark for taiming. Many arc excel- 
lent for fixing loose sandp, some serve for hedges, while 
pcver.al aic highly oniamcntal. A few plants with some 
Blinllarlty to the willow have borrowed Its name. See 
osier, salloiv, and the iihmscs below. 

Now irylous, busshes, bromes, thing that esctli 

Let phuintc. 

Palladiu.^, lltisbondrle (C. E. T. S.), p. SI. 
2. Tho XYOod of tbo willow; hence, in 
nnd cricket, the Lnt.- Almond or .almond-leafed 
willow, a moderate-sized tree, Salix amyydalina, found 
in wet grounds in tbe noitbern Old World, liaving tlie 
leaves while, but not silky beneath. It is much culti- 
vated for hasket-making. Also /Venc^i in7foj(’. — Baby- 
lonian willow (of Psalm cxxxvii.). probably a species of 
poplar, Populus Euphratica. Tlie weeping willow was 



willow 

once supposed to be the tree, fancy associating its pen- 
dulous branches with the hanging of the harps, llie 
oleander is sometimes selected os the tree. Compare 
u'eeping ivUlow.—'B^.Y willOW. (a) Salix pentandra, a 
shrub or small tree ot Europe and temperate.Asia, hav- 
ing broadly ovate or oblong leaves, which are thick, 
smooth, and shining, rendering it highly ornamental. 

(t) See xdlloxc-herb.— 'RQdSoxd. willow. See crack wiU 
fofc.— Bitter willow. See purple 'icillow. — Black wil- 
low. (a) A tree of moderate size, Salix nigra, widely dis- 
tributed in Xorth America, commonly found bending over 
'Watercourses. The wood is of little value; the bark con- 
tiiiis salicylic acid, and is a popular domestic febrifuge. 

cut on preceding page. (t») The variety ^cow/enana 
t f 'Salix Jlavefcens, found on the western coast of Nortli 
America, a small tree 'vith the wood light, hard, strong, 
and tough, (c) Same as bag willow (a). [Local, Eng.] — 

Brittle willow. Same as craci-tnVfow. — Crack wlUow, 
a tall Imntisome tree, so called because the wlllOW 

twjj-* break easily from the branches. It is native in Eu- ^ ““ ‘“‘*** ’’ 

rc'p^ rm I Ar-j, and is often cultivated, affording, with the 
ch rf dated white willow, the best willow-tunber. A 
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II. a. 1. Made of the wood of the willow; 
consisting of willow. — 2. Of the color of the 
bark of young willow- 
wood ; of a dull yellow- “ 

ish-greeu color— ’Wil- 
low pattern, a design in 
ceramic decoration, intro- 
duced by J. Turner in his 
Caughlejr porcelain in 1780. 

The design is Chinese in 
character, but is not exact- 
ly copied from any Chinese 
original. It is always in blue 
on white or bluish-white 
ground.— Willow tea. See 
t€a\. 

Willow Paltem. 



pret. and pp. willowedy 

, , , , . . . . pjir. wiUoiohig» r<tc/?/ 0 M?i,«.] To beat, as cot- 

re lated white willow, the best willow-timber. A ton etc with -nHIlow rorlR in nriicr tn looccn if 
}.> bn J j:u^H-t!ana, of this and the white willow is the etc. wim iniiow rods, in oraei to loosen it 

I^.dfnrd.uLticcster willow, whose bark is said to contain impurities; hence, to pick and 

ni-To laiirim than oak-bark, and more salicin than moat of clean, as any fibrous material; treat with the 
the gona'v— Desert willow, a small tree of willow-llko willow or willowinff-machino. 
habit. CAi7.ipm’ of the 2?iffnon«‘oc<;/p, found in arid -r-. ^ ^ . 

rt-gi-ins it’ tlie southwestern United States and northern FinestuiT, such ns wmoimi rope. 

The flowers, borne in terminal racemes, have a " orkshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 30. 

f u pin l-fomi corolla swollen out above, an inch or two long, willow^ (wil'd), «. [Also wilhi, willey : short for 
colored white and purplish; the pods resemble those of wUlma-rnnrhinr cir^ *” ‘ “ ‘ ‘ 


Catjzlpa . — Diamond willow, a form of the heart-leafed 
" illow (see below) growing on the banks of the llissouri 
•niul Yellowstone rivci*s, having remarkable diamond- 
shaped scars due to the arrest of wood-growth at the 
base of atrophied twigs. It is made into unique canes. — 
Dwarf gray willow. Same as sage-willow . — French 
willow, (a) Same as flfmond tn7foir. (6) See wi7foio-/<er/>. 
—Glaucous wUlow.thopussy-willow.— Glossy willow. 
Same a.s shining irj7fow.— Goat wlUow, the great sallow, 
Salix eaprea. See #aWoiei.— Golden willow or osier. 
Sec white inWoir.— Ground WiUow.^ufw: arcffca, and per- 
liaps other dwarf northern species. See Salix. — Heart- 
leafed willow, Salix conlata, the most widely distributed 
and variable American willow, a tall shrub with the leaves 
narrow hut heart-shaped at the base. A variety, S. x^slita, 


willow-macliinc or wHlotoiti/f-machine,'} A power- 
machine for extracting dirt and foreign matter 
from hemp and flax, for cleaning cotton, and for 
tearing open and cleaning wool preparatory to 
spinning. The maclilnes used for these different ma- 
terials vary in size, but arc essentially alike, and consist 
of a revolving cylinder armed with spikes in a cylindrical 
casing also armed with spikes. A part of the casing 
forms a grid or sieve, through which the waste falls by 
gravity or is drawn bj' a suction blast. In certain cotton 
manufactures It follows the opener, or is used in place of 
it, and is followed by the scutcher. Also called cotton^ 
cleaning Tnachinc, devil, opening-machine,' willower, wil- 
loiring-machine, vnlloic-machine, and willying'machine. 



Cabbage-sprout Willow-gall. 


is the diamond vrdloio (seo above).— Hedge wlUow, the willow-beauty (wil'o-bu^ti), ?i. A Britisli ge 


sallow, Salix eaprea.— 'Raop wlUow. Same as ring nil- 
/oic.— Huntinrton willow, the white willow.— Leices- 
ter willow, the crack •willow.— Long-leafed willow. 

Same ns fandftar wiltou'.— Osier Willow. Seo osier; also 
clmond iin7(ojr, purple ia7fow, white wxllmc . — Persian 
■willow. Sec tn7/ojr-Acr&.— Prairie ■willow, a grayish 
fihrnb, Salix humilis, related to the sago-willow, growing 
3 t'» 8 feet high, common on dry plains, etc,, in the United '.11 .1 / 

States,— Primrose willow. See /nsyt/rd,— purple willow-beetle (wil o-bo'tl), 

low, u shrub or small tree, S'rthx purynrcff, found through 
Europe and temperate Asia. Also called bitter, rose, and 
whipcord willow. Its bark Is rich in salicin, and so bitter 
that It f'i not gnawed by animals; hcnco this willow is 
sneci.allj recommended for game-proof liedges. It is at 
the 


same time one of the best osier willows.— Pussy 
■willow. Seo pussyacUtow.— 'BASIS ring-leafed ■wil- 
low, a variety of the weeping willow ^th the leaves 

curleii Into rings.— Rose willow. See purple willow.— WlllOW-CactUS (wil O-kiik tus), 1U 
Rosebay willow. See irilloic-herb.— Sage ■willow. Seo 


oraetrid moth, Boarmia rhomhoidaria. 
willow-bee (wil'o-be), n. A land of leaf-cut- 
ting bee, Mcgachilc willughhiclla (wrongly mU 
loughhyella)t which builds its cells in willows, 
as originally described by Francis Willughby 
(1G71). 

«. Any one of 
more than a hundred species of beetles which 
live upon tbo willow; specifically, a leaf-beetle, 
BhyUodccta vitelUncCy which damages willows 
in England and on tho continent of Europe, 
its larvm feeding on tho leaves and pupating 
underground. 

villow-cactus (wil'o-kak^tns), «. Seo Mip- 
salts. 


zrtrr-in7tatr.— Sallow willow, the common sallow, Salix willow-caterpillax (wil'6-kat^6r-pil-ar), n. 
raprrtf.— Sandbar "Willow, fw(7(/'oh'a, a small tree Anyone of tho many different lepidopterous 

often fnrmlnir douse elumna of £»T<»nt. iK'niitx'nn rivpr Rfind. , ^ . , . - . ... ■* .. 


larvro which feed upon tho willow; specifically, 
the larva of the viceroy (which seo). 
willow-cimbex (^ril'o-sim^boks), it. A very 
largo American saw-fly, Cimhex amcricava. 



often forming douse clumps of great beauty on river sand* 
bar-« and banks. It is very common tliroughout the llissls- 
fcippi basin, and reaches its greatest development in north- 
ern California and Oregon.— Shining willow, a river* 
bank shrub or small tree,5aftr fuetda, of Nortli America, 
closely allied to the bay willow of Europe, the leaves witli 
a long tapering point, smooth and shining on both sides. 

It I3 among the most beautiful of willows, and is becoming 
popular in cultivation. — Silky Willow, (a) The white 
willow. (&) Salix Sitchensis, a lo'v much-branched tree of 
the Pacifle coast from California northward,— Swamp 
willow, the pussy-willow.— Sweet WlUow, the sweet- 
gale, Jf//nca G'nf'?; also, the bay willow, DrittenandUoU 
land. [iTov.Eng.l— To wear the "Willow, to put on the 
trappings of woo for a lost lover. 

Tell him, In hope hell prove a widower shortly, 

I 'll wear the uallow g.arland for his sake. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI,, ill. 3. 223. ‘ 

Virginia or Virginian willow. See Water wil- 
low. See Trafcr.in7foir.— Weephig WlUow, a large tree, 

Salix Babylonica, distinguished by its very long and slen- 
der pendulous branches, a native, not of Babylon, but of 
eastern Asia, now common in cultivation in Europe and 
America. Only thefemalc plantls known In western coun- 
tries, ])Ut it spreads to some extent by the driftingund root- 
ing of its broken brandies. It is considered an emblem of 
mourning, and is often planted in graveyards. The Kil- 
marnock wef'plng willow is a remarkable variety of the 
common sallow. There Is an American weeping willow 
sold in nurseries, which is a partly pendulous form of the 
European purple willow.— WTiipcord Wlllow. Seepwr- 
ple inffoir.— White willow, Salix alba, othenviso called ^In'iflrnul 

Huntington and silky xcilloxc, perhaps the most common CUrtainOMl o KCl Ui hyataul. 

cultivated species, a fine tree becoming from 50 to 80 feet cugtii.y a lonu 01 lloatiiig dike made ot willO'W 
high, the leaves ashy-gray or sllky-whlto on both sides, wands, used in wcstcni rivers in the United 
Its wood Is smooth, light, soft, tough, and not subject to States as a shield against tho current, and to 
splintering, and is used for a great variety of puqioses. It flm nf flio nmilro 

makes a good gunpowder charcoal, for which purpose it Is provent tuo veaniig Ot the banks, 
grown in New Jersej' and Delaware. The typical form is WlllOW-dOlGTllS (Wll o-dol'c-riis), ?t. A small 
thevariety5'.c.Tnt/c«,orbluewlllow. The variety 6' riW- saVT-Hy, Doicnts nrmw/5, bluc-black in color, 

w 'US found frequentlv on wdllows in tho United 

ly grown for basket-making.— Whortle wUlow, Salix cfnfna ir, Afox- nxiil Tutio 
a low, Eometimes closely procumbent shrub, Ata> ana June, 

under a foot high, with small round, ovate, or lanceolate WlllOWGu (wil od), a. [\ WtlloW^ + 
leaves, found In the mountains of the northern Old World. Abounding witli willows. [Raro,! 

—Willow scale. See Ecafei.— Willow span-worm, .. 1 .. 1 • ti 

one of a number of geometrid larvic which feed upon wll- longer Hteel-clad w^imors ride 

low. as the pink-striped, the larva of DciUnia variolarin Along thy wild and xctlloxvd shore. _ 

of the United States. — Willow tussock-moth, a North Scott, L. ot L. il., iv. 1. 

AmericantU8Sock-moth,Orpyia<7r/ini7a,who30larva8eem3 willoWGr (wil'o-6r), n, [< wHlow^ 4* 

to feed only on willow— a peculiar fact, since other tus- Qomn oc ^ 

Bock-mothlarvnjarorathergeneralfeedcrs.- Yellowwil- 

low, thcM’arlety nVe/fina of 5'cifjx a?5a. white xeilloio, WlllOW-ily ('wiI o-lli), ?i. Apseudoneuropterous 
above. insect of tho family Fcrlida:; any perlid or 


Willow-cimbcx {Cimbex amerieatia),v.^XMin\ si«e. 

whoso largo whitish larvro feed on the foliage 
of tlio willow, elm, bird), and linden, frequently 
entirely defoliating large trees. See Cimhex. 


willow-oak 

stone-fly; especially, one -whose larva is used 
for bait, as the yellow sally, Cliloroperla viridis 
of England, or Ncmatura vanegata of the same 
country. Soe ctit tin- 
der Perla. 

willow-gall (wil'6- 
gal), n. Any one of 
numerous galls upon 
■willow-shoots and 
-leaves, made mainly 
by gall-midges {Ceci- 
doinyiidai), but often 
by gall-making saw- 
flies of the genera 
Evura and Nematiis. 

Examples of the former 
are the pine-cone willow- 
gall of Cecidomyia sirobU 
loides and the cabbage- 
sprout willow-gall of Ce- 
cidomxjia salicis-hrassi- 
coides. Examples of those 
made by saw-flies are tho 
willow apple-gall of Ne- 
matxis salicis-pomxim, the 
willow egg-gall of Emira 
salicis-oxmxn, and the wil- 
low bud-gall of sa- 

licis-gemma. 

willow-garden 
(wir6-giir"dn), n. A 
sportsmen’s name for a swale grown with wil- 
lows. 

Snipe in tlie spring not unfrequently take to swampy 
thickets of black alder, and what are known as ''wxlloxv 
gardens," with springy bottoms, for shelter and food. 

Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 161. 

willow-ground (wil'o-ground), n. A piece of 
swampy land where osiers are grown for basket- 
maldng. 

willow-grouse (wil'6-grous), n. The willow- 
ptarmigan. 

willow-ierb (wil'6-6rb), «. 1. .A plant of the 
genus Epilobiumy so named from the willow- 
like leaves of E. an- 
gustifoUtm, the great 
willow-herb. This is 
the most conspicuous spe* 
cies, a native of Europe, 

Asia, and North America, 
abounding especially in 
recent forest-clearings, 
hence in America also 
called jire-weed. It grows 
from 4 to 7 feet high, and 
boars a long raceme of 
showy pink-purple flow- 
ers, Othcr(Biitish)name3 
are rose-bay, bay xvilloxc, 

Persian, and especially 
French, xiillou'. £. lati- 
folium of arctic Europe, 

Asia, and North America, 
reaching Colorado in the 
mountains, is a much 
lower plant with similar 
showy flowers. E. obcor- 
datum is a beautiful dwarf 
species of the mountains 
of C.'ilifornia. E.lutexim, 
found from Oregon north- 
ward, is peculiar in its 
yellow flowers. Many 
species are not at all 
showy. The great willow- 
herb and others have an unofflcinal medicinal use. Tho 
Indian name wJCTfjj or survives in some books. See 

also cut under coma. 

2. Seo Ly thr urn. —Tienth. willow-herb, the French 
willow. Seo def. 1.— Hooded willow-herb, the skull- 
cap, Nc«frffnnff.—Nl|bt willow-herb, the evening prim- 
rose, Oenothera fticnnw.— Spiked Willow-herb, Epilobi- 
um angustifolixim, formerly E. spicafum.— Swamp wU- 
low-berb, EpUobium palxiistre. 

■willowing-macliinG (wil'o-iug-ma-shen^), n. 
Same as willow^. 

willowish (wil'o-isli), a. [< willoic^ 4- -fs/A.] 
Resembling the willow; like tbe color of the 
■willow. J. Walton, Complete Angler, i. 5. 
■willow-lark (wil'o-llirk), n. Tho sedge-war- 
blor. Fennanty 17G8. {Imp. Diet.) 
"willow-lGaf (wil'o-lef), n. One of the elongated 
filaments of which the solar photosphere ap- 
pears to bo composed, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of sun-spots. Tlie name was proposed by 
Nasmyth, but is no longer in general use, since ns a rule 
the photospheric granules are not of a form to justify it. 

willow-machinG (■\rir6-ma-shen^), n. Same 
as willow'^. " ' 

willow-motli (wil'o-moth), n. Acommon Brit- 
ish noctuid moth, Caradrina quadripunctata, a 
palo mottled species whoso caterpillar does 
much damage to stored grain. 

■willow-myrtlG (wil'S-mer'-'U), n. AmjTtaceous 
treowith willow-like leaves, Agonis jlcxuosay of 
■western Australia, gi’owing 40 feet Irigh. 
willow-oak (wiro-6k), n. An American oak, 
Qiicrcus FhcUos, found from New York near the 



The Inflorescence of Willow-herb 
{Eftlobium angusti/olxum). 
a, capsule, opening; b, seed. 
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toward the other end, acquire the ctiaracter of complete 
som-i. Its leaves are narrow and entire, stronely suetreat- Anat. Invert., p. 132. 

- ’* h,andaf- Willughbeia (wil-o-T)e'irO, n. [NL. (Bo.x- 


i»4i v-ci«b n, UilU UL j-i V/*/. 

iv-flies wbieli breed tipoii nil- will-with-a-wisp, n. Samo nsirill-o’-Uic-trii 
nmcricnfw, Jioicnis nmtixis, will-worship (wil'tver'.sliip),}i. [Alit.rei 


willow-oak 
coast to Texas and north to Kontuoky and Mis- 

SOiU’i. Its leaves arc narrow’ and entire, strongly i 
ing those of a ivillow. It grows some 70 feet high, 
fords a heavy niul strong, rather soft, wood, soincwlmt used 
forfelliesof wheels and in building. Also jicncA-oni*, sand» 
jack. See cut under onA-.— Upland willow-oak, Qucrciis 
eincrrff, a tree reaching 45 feet high, found from Fortress 
Slonroo to Texas on sandy barrens and dry upland ridges. 
The leaves are somewhat broader than those of the willow- 
onk, leathery, and wliite-downy hencatli. Also bUtc-Jack 
and sand-jack. 

willow-peeler (wil'6-po"16r), ti. A maehino 
or dovieo for stripping tho biirk from tvilloTV- 
Tvnnds, ns n, crotch with sharp edges, throngli 
wiiieli tho wand is drawn. Also called willow- 
•slrii)j)cr. 

willow-ptarmigan (wil'6-tjir*’mi-gnn), v. Tho 
common ptarmigan of Korth America, Lago- 
pi(S alhiis, having in winter white plumago 
vyith a black tail, but no black stripe throngli 
the oyo: distinguished from rocl:-ptarmigaii. 
Also iDilloio-gi-oiisc. Tlio name originally ap- 
plied to tlio European bird named A. galiccti. 
Soo (lah ipa and rgge-. 

wiilow-sawfly (wii'6-si\''lli)_, v. Any one of 
tile dilTeront saw 
low, as Cimber 

rciitralis, and a nnnibor of otlicr.. 
Phjllmus inUger la n Korlli Ainericnn apcclca whoac 
Inrvro bore Into (tie yontiK Bhoot-a of willow, whence It la 
speciUcd ns the itilfotr-.hont Wiv-jUt. Sec iHUnir-cimbcz 
nmi inVfoir.dnlnrM.a. 

willow-slug (ivil'6-slug), II. Tlio larva of anv 
saw-ily, as Ao/h«/iw voili nlis, wbieb info.sts wil- 
lows. Thnl of the cpcclea named, more fully called url- 
loic-spottcd irilloit^fUtp, !ma some economic conpcqiic'nco 
in connection with the osier liidiistr>'. 

willow-sparrow (wil'd-simr’d), n. Same as 
trilloir-iriirblcr. [Local, Eng.] 
willow-thorn (wil'o-tli6ni), ». Same ns s/tl- 
Inir-fbnrii, See Jlippoplmv. 
willow-warhler (wil'O-war'blf'r), n. A small 
sylviiuo bird of Europe, Sglvitt or J'biiflnscojiKu 
Irochiliis; the willow-wren. IilaahouCiinchoahiiie. 
crecnlah nhovc, whitish below, and very alMindaat In aum- 
mer In tho llrltish Islands linvoods and copses. See c/n'/. 
r/iad;— YcUow-browod barred wUlow-warblcr. See 
|/amir-&rorrc(l irartfer, under tmrifrr. 
willow-weed (wil'o-wcd), 11. l. One of various 
speeies of J’ohigoiium, or knotweed, as P. ampbi- 
Inumy 1\ Vi r.sicnna, or /*. lujxtUnfotium. Ilnftf n 
xufl JfoUnjul, [Prov. Emk.]~* 2. Tho purple 
loo«!OKtrifc, Ljfthnnn 

willow-wort (wiPo-wOrt), ;i. 1, The ooinnion 
loosestrife, Jjiisinxtchin vuhian<, or tlio purple 
loosestrife, l^ythrum A ])hint of 

the order Sandtiar, tho wiHou* fntuilv. Lindlrif. 
willow-wren (wil'o.ron), u. The willouMvnr* 
hler: a coinuion Ilritish uaine nud nl^o hook- 
iianio. 


burgh, 1819), named for Francis IViKugJili/, 
1C35-72, an English naturalist, who wrote on 
tho use of sap iii plants.] A gemis of gamo- 
potalous plants, of tho order Jpocynacac and 
triho Cni'isseic. It is clmractcrizcd hy climbing stems 
llowers in Ueuse cymes with a live-parted salver-shaped 
corolla bearing its stamens near the base of its tube, and 
followed by a large globose berry with hard pericarp 
and abundant pulp, in appearance resembling an orange. 
By tts axmar>-(not terminal) cymes it is further distln- 
gtiiHlicd from the related clitnhing genus of india-rubber 
plants, LnmMph'a, for which the name IViUuphheia has 
also been used. The genus iiichulea 8 or 10 species, na- 
tives of India, Malacca, and Ceylon. Tliey are sarinen- 
toso a irubs. generally tendril-hearing and climbing to 
great heights. The leaves arc opposite, short-petioled, 
and fcalhor-veincd. 'Jlie ir, clastica of many writers, an 


wily 

To penaunce and to pouerto he mot putte hyra-selue, 
And muche wo in this worlde vnlncn and suffren. 

Piers Plowman (C), sxii. 6S. 

3. To resolve; detenuine. 

If a man liaue synned longe bifore, 

And axe mercy And a-mende his rays, 

Repente, and uilnc to synne no more, 

Of that man god gladder is 
Tlian of a child synlees y-bore. 

Hymns to VirytJh etc. <B. B. T. S.), p. 75- 

II. fnfrfliis. To have a desire; long (for); 
3'eani or seek (after). 

Tlic chcrl , , . hist It hastcly to haue what it wold seme, 
Appeles A: alio thinges that childcrn after uilncn, 

irfifiam of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 69. 
wilHiugt, [Verbal n. of tcihij v."] Desii'e; 
inclination; •uill. 

In tho becstys the love of hyr lyvynges ne of hjTbee- 
Ingcs no comth nat of the uilnynyes of the sowle, but of 
tlic bj-gj-nnyiigls of nature. 

. _ ^ . . Chaucer, Boethius, iii. prose 11 . 

lean oystcr-ca teller: ns, “the will-ieUlct or oys- Wilsomet (wil'siim), u. [< ME. wilsom: < wijn 
ter-entebor, 2?«r/rnm, Travels (oil. 1791). Laic- + -some. Cf. iriisomcS.] 1 . 'Wilful ; obstinate ; 
•"?.'!> I'.y?- stiibbom. [Prov. Eng. and Scotcli.] — Sf. 

Loved; desirable; amiable. 

Tims w'ns the kowherd oat of knre kindeli holpen, 
lie ifc liis irilsum wlf wcl to linen for cucr. 

o/Palcrne(E. E. T. S.), 1. 5394. 
3. Fat; indolent, [Prov- Eng.] 
wilsome^ (wil'sum), a. [< IHE, wilsuTn, wdsom, 
trildsom (prob. after Iccl. viUusainr, erroneous, 
false); < inVdi (cf. -f -somr. Prob. con- 
fused witb irf/^omcL] 1, Wandering; devious. 

Monv iri/Uum way he rode, 

The bok ns I herdc say. 

Sir Gaicayne and the Green JCniyht (B. E. T. S.), 1, CS9. 
Alins I whatnylcs thatfeende 
Thus irilsoin wayes make vs to wende. 

« i’fiTl/S, p. 144. 

2. Doubtful; uncertain. 

In erthe ho was ordand ay, 

To warnc the folke that ^rilsoin wore 
Of Cristls comyng, 


['ispf 1. 

endor- 


ing of Gr. tOcP.oOpyoKcia; < inU^ + U'orshipJ] 
\yorshii> according to oiio*s own fancy; wor- 
shill iniiiosed merely by liiimati wi'll, not by di- 
vine aiithorily; aiiporerogalory worship. 

Which Ihlnps have Inilccd n shew ol wl.«ilom hi inVI 

Col. II. 23. 

Let not Ihc oh9lln.ic}' of oiir hnlfc OhcUlciicc nml irllt 
11 orthip hrliik' forth llml Viper of .Seilltloii Hint for these 
1 oiire-Ecoro Ye.irs hath heen hreeilhic lo ent throiioh tho 
ciilnils ol our I’enee. Millim, lleformntlon In IhiR., II. 

Will-worshipor(wil'wcr'sliip-6r), II. One who 
Iirnctisos wtll-wor-sliip. 

He thnl ..‘lys-Ooil Ih riehtlyivor.hlppeil1}rnnnct or cere- 
mony conceniliiq which himself Ii.il li noway expressed his 
plcnsiirv"— Is Btipersllllons nrn lrill.mrrlnpii.-r. 

Jcr.Taptor, Itnluof Conscience, II. HI. 13 . 

willyi (wil'i), a. [< ME. irittij, iriUi (= G. iriltig, 
willing); < irilP -h -i/t.] 1|. 'iVilliiig; roadv; 
eager. 

All wiuht men In Mer, trilln to flRht, 

.\nd hohlly the hekirl. hritnet there fos. 


I'erl* Playr, p, 07. 

[Provineial in both souses.] 

■wilsomoness (wil'stim-nes), a. [MB.; < viU 
.wwri + -iira,e.] 'Wilfulness; obstinacy. Wuclif, 
Eceliis. x.vxi. 40. _ i j .'i 

cut 


willowy (wil'd-i), ( 1 . [< irilbiir^ -h -i/'.] 1. 
Aboimding with willow.s. 

inierc irilloiry Camus IJtigcrs ^rUh delight ! 

Grau, Odi' pir MumIc. 

Steadily the millstone limn«i 
Down hi the inVforr// vale. 

Hryant, Fong of the Souer. 
2, Kcscinbling a willow; flexible; droniiiug; 
iion.^ilo; graceful. 

Willsia (wil'si-ii), a. [NL,, nnmod after one 
JJ i7f.v.] A generic ip'ime bn‘' 0 d on niodu.^oids of 
certain gyninoblaslie hydroiil }»olyp<;, ajiparent- 
]y coryniform, wliieh jirodtiee other inedusoids 


He the Wt m" nf m '' ^ilson’s biackc'ap. See blacbcap, 2 (c), and 
bo the whllkt* like man that Is iri//v nmlor Afwm/fi'oe/ec ■* ^ 

M»y Wynne the line llmtlastesclmllny. Wtlcow'ohl,,^ rn s ,, 

I'ori pfnyt, p. i.ts. Wllson s DlueDird. Tlio common eastern bliio- 

I Imve iiss.i}de tmir Buster, nnd I fonde her never so ‘.9 United States, Sialill sialis (formerly 

Irjilly to insin ns Bche Is (o hyni, t)f It he bo Hint hislonde ll'ilsoiii). .SeO cut tinder Sinlia. 

Btnnde cUer. /-nrh,,. uttrrr. I. tsi. WilsoD s fly-catching Warbler. See icnrhler, 

2. .Self-Willed; wilful. .Jamieson. [Seoteh.] <”><1 c'd "JKler -.Vyiorfiofff.e. 
willy2 (wil'i), »I. A dialeelal variant of iriV/nirl. Wilson B phalarope. See SIrgaiiopus (with 
•Willy3 (tvil'i), n. r< ME. tr//,'e,< AS. ir/hVff. a "}')• , 

' '■■■* ■''' willow twig.s, < trcliti. a willow: ”ilSon B sandpiper. Seo saiidpijicr, and cut 

siiipcJ, and cut under 


baslict made of willow twig.s, < ’irriig, a willoiv : Wilson’s sandpiper, 
see tri/Mirl. ff. (rst-r-'.] A xvillow basket; a ”ih'er .'.■ffaf. .9. 

(isli-bnsket. [Prov. Eng.] Wilson s snipe. See 

■willy' (wil'i), M. Same as irill.nr-, Onllinago. ' 

tvlllyard (wil'yjird). (I. l. Wilful; obstinate; Sco slim, 3. 

unmnnngcable. ■ tVllson^S Stormy petrel. See Occanite.s. 

"He’s n cude criatnre."Bald bIic, ■•nnd n kind; It's n tcniJ and .Sterna (with Gilt), 

pity he ban Mc iri7h/orif n jMiwny.” W^HSOD S tboorOHl, ScO theorem. 

Scott, Ilfarl tif MhM»thlan, xx\I. WilB0n*B thnish, Sco vcern (with Cut). 
i:h.flr%lnilhmnanijatun*’«nwIUfijlnmlin7»;nrj/thhig. dinl. vnrinuts of 



like tliompclvos bj mopis of proliferating sto- 
lons; also, a designation of such inedusoids. 
In the example figured llie stolons are developed at the 
bifurcation of each of the four principal radiating canals 
of the Ru-irmning-bell, each stolon cmifng In a knob with 
a bunch of thread-cells, and giving rise along one hide 
to a series of buds u-hich succe.sslvely. from the free end 


Sevtt, Antltjuarj, x\v. 

Shy; awkward; ooiifiised; bewildered. 

bill, oh ! for Hogarth’s magic ptiw’r! 

To show Sir bardie’s in7/i/«rf ginw’r. 

And how lie star’d nnd'stamimT’i!. 

Uuntf, On fleeting i^ith L*)rd bner, 

rSeotoh in both senses.] 

•willying-mtichine (wiri-iiig-mii-shen'^), n. 
.Sniiie as xriUmrina-mavhine. 
willy-mnfty, ■willic-muftie (wil'i-muf'ti), n. 
Tlio willow-tvarbler. [Local, Ivng.] 
’tvilly-nilly(wiI'i-tiiri),«.orodr. 1. 'Willlioor 
will ho not ; will ye or will vo not ; willing or 
nnwilliiig. See m7/l, inYf-’,'— 2. Vacillating; 
Hhilly-shnllyiiig. 

.Siimisine B.itv H,y mlty.nllhi imii 
VyhiB n tr>-<3 iiRaliiBt our ridden fern. 

Tennyfon, Harold, v. 1 . 

Also uilly-irinif. 

■willy-wagtail (wiri-wag'tfil), n. 
or pied wagtail. [Loral, Eng,] 
willywaw, «. See irilliirme. 

Wilmot proviso. See prori.so. 

■wilnt, r. [< ME. iriincn, trihiieu, < AS. irilnian, < 
tr;7/oa, wit,h, desire: see iri«l,(n7/2.] I. finny. 

1 . To wish ; desire. 

If she inlnrt/i fro tho for to passe, 

Tlinnne t.s .he fnl«, bo love here M*et tlie lasso. 

Chttuerr, Trolliis, Iv. Ol.ri. 
And minrrt to have alto Hie World at Hit commnndc. 
inenl, that Bcliallo love llio m itii oiilen fiiyle, or Hiou love 
"* JffiiKferiffe, 'TnivelB, p. 23.1, 

2. To receive willingly; consent or submit to. 


irilb, irell: (= G. irctb, witlicrcd, rrnrciben, fade, 
witlier): see irel/.-!.] I. intrans. 1. To droop or 
fade, ns pliints or llowers wlicn cut or iiltickcd ; 
witlier. 

To m'n, for tvlllier, Epuken of green licrlns or floivers, is 
a grtivnu «'ord. Jtay. 

The frosts have fallen nnd the llotrcra are drooping 
Biimmer in/fj Into nalunm. 5. Jndi!, Margaret, li. 5 . 

2, To becotne soft or languid; lose oiiereA', 
pith, or strongtli. [Colloq., U. S.] 

II, trails. 'To cause to droop or become lau- 
guid, n.s n plant ; take the stiffness, .strcngtli, 
Ol' vigor out of ; lienee, to render limp nnd jiitli- 
les.s; dejne.ss. 

Pespota have mllnl tho liumnn race Into slotli nml tm- 

PtriyM. 

She M'nnted a pink that ^IIbs Amy lind pinned on her 
breast . . . nnd died, holding the tn'ffrd stem In herli.iml. 

5. Judd. Margaret, II. 1 . 
'The white wilt'-t (wilt). The second person singular pres- 
ent iudientive of irUP. 

Wilton carpet. Seo carpel. 
wiluite (lyil'n-it), ii. [< llVtii (sec def.) + -i7f2.] 
l._ A yaricty'of grossulnrg.qrnct from the Wiliii 
(Vibii) river in eastern Siberia. — 2. A v.ariety 
of vesuvinnito from tho same loenlit}-. 

Also rilttilc. 

wily (wl'li), a. [Early mod. E. also irilic, iriitic; 
< JIE. teihi, mill/; < irilcJ + -yL] Full of wiles; 
subtle; ctiiiiiiiig; crafty; sly. 

But nhouc all (for Gods sakoX 5^on, howaro, 
be not Intnipt In Womens imlie gnarc. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartris’s Weeks, il., The ifagnlftcence. 
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wily 


win 


Jnst where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw. 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 82. 
=Syil. Cunniny, Artful, Sly, etc. (see cunningl), design- 
ing, deceitful, foxy, diplomatic, delusive, insidious. 
wily-hegTiilet, n. The deceiving of one’s self 
in attempting to deceive another: used only 
in the phrase to x^lay wihj-bcgxdlG (or wily-he- 
guily). 

T\\ey, playing tvily-hegmle themselves, think it enough 
inwardly to favour the truth, though outwardly they cur- 
r" ri\our. 

J. Bradford, Writings (Parker Soc., 1848), I. 375. 
Placing irilii-begai'e” : deceiving. A proverbial e.v- 
pres'-ioii. Vide Pat;, Proverbs (ed. 1817), p. 4(1. 

(Note to tiic above passage.) 

C7' I am fully resolved. 

P Weil, j et fiici ea looke fo it, that you plat; not now 
ici'tj If-gt'dtj } L nr selfe. 

Terence in English (1G14). (Earcs.) 
TTim iwiiu'. f. [Cf. U'iiiihle-.'] To winnow 
(.'rain. Ualliirdl. [Prov. Eng.] 
wimberry, ». See uinlcrry. 
wimble' (wim'bl), «. [Also Se. tciiHmif, tcHPiii, 
inininilc, icnmmd ; < ME. *u'>mhe}, Kumblc, icym- 
lyl, ‘iriiiimrl; cf. MD. loimpcl, a wimble, = Dan. 
nmmr!, an auger, = OSw. winila (Molbecb), 
an anger (not to be identified with Icel. *vcimil, 
Tvhicli occurs but once, in comp, rchniltijta, ap- 
plied to a crooked person, but said by Cleasby 
to mean ‘ wimble-stiek’ (tijta, a pin?)); appar. 
connected with MD. tccmc, a wimble, wcmcicii, 
bore, tills verb being appar. connected witli 
irenifirii, turn about, whirl, vibrate. The re- 
lations of these forms are uncertain. Tho 
word is certainly not allied, as Skeat makes it, 
to Dan. vimM-trapjie = Sw. vUuMtrappa — G. 
icniilcltivppc, a spiral staircase, G. tceiiilelbohrcr, 
an auger, etc., words connected with tlie E. 
verl) u'iiKl: see iciiirfl. From tho MD. form is 
derived OF. guimbckt, gimbelet, guibckt, > ME. 
gi/mlct. > E. gimlet, gimblct; seo gimlet.'] It. 
A gimlet. 

Unto the pith n ilrenssh wymble in liore, 

Threste in n bmnnebe of roggy wilde olyve, 
Threste ynne it fnste. 

Palladiug, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p, IDO. 
"Pis lint like tile little tViniSle, to let in the greater 
Auger. Setden, Table-Talk, p. 2(1, 

2. In milling, an instrument hy which tho rub- 
bish i.4 cstraoted from a bore-Iiole : a kind of 
shell-fuiger. Some varieties of wimble, suit- 
nhle for lioring into soft clay, arc called wim- 
bh •Ki'iiiipr. — 3. A marble-wiirkers’ brace for 
drilling holes in marble, 
wimble't (wim'hl), v, t. [< 5IE. wijmbclcn, 
teijiiiiiicicn {= MD. vciiiclcn), bore, pierce with a 
wimble; from thenoun.] To boro orporforate 
with or as with a wimble. 

Ttins we se Mars furiouse, thus Greeks euery barbery scal- 
ing, 

Vp (retting tlie pliers, warding long wginbetcd cntrj'cs. 

Staniburst, iEneid, ii. 
And leimbled also a lioio thro' tlie said collin. li'oorf. 
wimble- (wim'bl), v, ; pret. and pp. icimblccl, 
ppr. leiiiibliiig. [Perhaps a corruption of leiii- 
iiow.J To winnow. WithaVs Diet. (ed. IGOS), 
p. 83. 

wimble^f (wim'hl), a. [With excrescent b (a.s 
in wimbli-b), < Sw. viiiuiicl (in comp, vimmcl- 
/.wi/ii/), whimsical, giddy, Sw. dial, vimmla, ho 
giddy or skittish (cf. MD. lecmelcn, turn around, 
move about, vibrate, etc.), equiv. to rimmra 
O riiiimrig, skitti.sh, said of horses), treq. of 
I'/wd, lie giddy, allied to Icel. vim, giddiness 
(> E. irbiiti, with intrusive It: seo whim)-, cl. 
Dan. viiiirc, skip about, vims, brisk, quick: see 
lelniii.] Active; iiimhlo. 

He was so uiinble and so wight, 

Frorij bough to bough he lepped light, 

Spenaer, Shop. Cal., Marcli. 
Buckle thy spirits up, put all thy wits 
In wimble action, or thou art surprised, 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., lil. 2. 

wimbrel (avim'brol), n. Same as whimbrcl. 
Wimming-dust (avim'ing-dust), Ji. Chafl;. Hal- 
Uwrll. [Prov. Eng.] 

wimple (wim'pl), n. [< ME. wimpel, wyiiipcl, 
Kijiiipie, wiiiipil, wiinpul, < AS. *wiiiipcl, found 
tavice in glosses, in the spelling wiiipel, ^vimp\e, 
covering for the iioek, = D. wimpel, streamer, 
pendant, = MLG. wimpel, wiimpel = OHG. wim- 
pal, a head-cloth, veil, MHG. G. wimpel, head- 
cloth, banner, jiennon (> OF. giiimple, F. 
guimpc, nun’.s veil, > E. gimp: see gimpl), = 
Xcel. riiiipill = Sw. Dan. vimpcl, pennon, pen- 
dant, streamer.] 1. A covering of silk, linen, 
or other material laid in folds over tho head 
and round the chin, tho sides of the face, and the 
nock, formerly worn hy women out of doors. 



Wimple, from a statue of Jeanne d'Evreux. Queen of France, con- 
sort of Charles IV. The statue probably dates from about X327. (From 
Viollet-le-Duc's ** Diet, du Moodier fran<;ais.*’) 

and still retained as a conventual dress for 
nuns. Isa. iii. 22. 

Tul semely liir wimpel pinched was. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 151. 
TVhan she satigli hem com, she roos a-geins hem as she 
that w as curtcys and m'cU lerncd, and voyded hir wymple. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 861. 
\VhUc was her inmjtle, and her veil, 

.\nd her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound. 

Scott, L. of L. il., V. 17. 
2. A plait or fold. [Scotch.] — 3f. A loose or 
fluttering piece of cloth of any sort; a pennon 
or flag. Jrcaic. 

wimple (wim'pl), tK ; prot. and pp. wimjyJcd, 
ppr. wimpling, [< ME. wimplcn; < wimple, ».] 

1. trails, 1. Tocoverwithoraswith a wimplo’or 
veil; deck with a wimple; hide with a wimple. 

Upon an amblcrc esily she sat, 

Vwin.pled wcl, and on hlr heed an hat 
As brood as is a bokelcr or a targe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 470. 
Fleming. . . fell asleep that night thinking of the nuns 
who once had slept in tho same quiet cells ; but neitlier 
wimpled nun nor cowled monk .appeared to him in his 
dreams. Longfellow, Hyperion, iil. 3. 

2. To hoodwink. [Rare.] 

This icimpted, whining, purblind, wayward boy. 

Shak., L. L. L, iil. 1. 181. 

3. To laj' ill plaits or folds; draw down in 
folds. 

Tlie same did hide 
TTndcr a vclc that uimpled was full low. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 4. 

II. iiitraiis. 1. To resemble or suggest wim- 
ples; undulate; ripple: as, a brook that wim- 
files onward. 

Aniang the bonnic, winding banks, 

W’licrc Dooii rins, icimplin’ clear. 

Bums, Halloween. 

She tchnpled about to the pale moonbeam, 

Like a fcatlicr that floats on a wind-tossed stream. 

J, It. Drake, Culprit Fay. 

2f. To lie in folds; make folds or iiregular 
plaits. 

For with a vcllc, that wimpled cverj’ where. 

Her head and face was hid, tliat mute to none appearc. 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. vil, 5. 

wim-sheet (wim'shet), «. A provincial Eng- 
lish form of winnow-shcct. 

■wint (win), V . ; pret. won (formerly also wnn, 
still provincial), pp. won, ppr. winning. [< ME. 
winnen, jvgnncn (pret. wan, won, pi. wnnncn, won- 
nen, pp. wnnncn, woiincn, wnnnc), < AS. wiiinan 
(pret. wan, won, pp. wnnncn), fight, labor, con- 
tend, endure, sulTer, = OS. winnan = OFrios. 
winna = D. LG. winnen =OnG. giwinnan, MHG. 
G. gewinnen, attain hy labor, win. conquer, get, 
= Icel. vinna = Sw. vinna = Dan. vindc (for 
*vinnc), work, toil, win, = Goth, winnan (prot. 
wann, pp. wuniians), .suffer, endure pain; of. 
Skt. v' van, get, win, also hold dear. From the 
same root are ult. E. ^l’insolnc, wean, ween, 
wane, wont.] I. trans. 1. To :ieqmro hy labor, 
effort, or struggle; secure; gain. 

To flee I wolde full faync, 

For all this world to wynne 
Wolde I not se hj'm slayne. 

York Plays, p. 141. 

All you afllrm, I know. 

Is but to win time ; therefore prepare your tliroats. 

Fletcher {and another), Sea Voyage, v. 4. 
We hope our clieer will irt» 

Your acceptation. B. Jonmn, New Inn, Prol. 
Flan praises man. Desert in arts or arms 
Wins public honor. Couper, Task, vl. 083. 


Speciflcally— (a) To gain by competition or .conquest; 
take, as from an opponent or enemy; obtain as victor. 
The Emperour Alexaunder Aunterid to come ; 

He wan all the world & at his wille aght. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), I. 315. 
Those proud titles thou hast won o/me. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 79. 
King Richard wan another strong hold, . . . from 
whence yc Jlonks being expulsed, he reposed there all his 
store. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 22. 

It had been an ancient maxim of the Greeks that no 
more acceptable gifts can be offered in the temples of the 
gods than the trophies won from an enemy in battle. 

Lecky, Europ. Florals, II. 262. 
(&) To earn : as, to win one’s bread. 

He syneweth nat that so wynneth his fode. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxiii. 15. 

2. To obtain; derive; get: as, to win ore from 
a mine. 

But alle thing hath tyrae ; 

The day is short, and it is passed pryme; 

And yet ne wan I nothing in this day. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 179. 
In these two places the prisoners are engaged in quar- 
rying and cutting stone: at Borghamn, they win stone 
on account of the Government ; at Tjurkb, granite for 
private contractors. 

Jtibton-Tumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 608. 

3. To be successful or victorious in : as, to win 
a game or a battle. 

Th’ report of his great acts that over Europe ran, 

In that most famous Field he with the Emperor wan. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. 314. 
He that would vnn the race must guide his horse 
Obedient to the customs of the course. 

Cowper, Truth, 1. 13. 

4. To accomplish by effort; achieve, effect, or 
execute; succeed in making or doing. 

He coulde neuer in one hole daye with a meately good 
^vynde wynne one myle of the course of the water. 

' Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 103). 

Thickening their ranks, and wedged in firm array. 

The close-compacted Britons win their way. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

5. * To reach; attain to; amve at, as a goal or 
destination; gain; get to. 

Ye wynde inforced so moche and so streyght ayenst vs 
that our gouernoures sawe it was not possyble for vs to 
Wynne nor passe Capo Maleo. 

Sir It. Guylfmle, Pjdgrymage, p. 63. 
Before they could win the lodge by twenty paces, they 
were overtaken. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, Ii. 

Soon they won 

The top of all the topful heav'ns. 

Chapman, Iliad, v. 701. 
And when the stony path began 
By which the naked peak they wan, 

Up flew the snowy ptarmigan. 

Scott, Marmion, Hi. 1. 
6t. To cause to attain to or amvo at; hence, 
to bring; convey. 

Toax in the toilo out of tene broght, 

Ti'nn bym wightly away wondit full sore. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6980. 
Ife sail fordo thi fader syn, 

And vnto welth ogayne him win. 

Holy Itood (E. E. T. S.), p. 70. 
Do that I my ship to haven winne. 

C/iauccr, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 20. 
“Sir,” quod slie, “I knowe well youre will is not for to 
liaue me 1-loste." “I-loste,” seide lie, “nay, but I-wonne 
to grete honour.” Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 671. 

7. To gain tho affection, regard, esteem, com- 
pliance, favor, etc., of; move to sjunpathy, 
agreement, or consent; gain the good will of; 
gain over or attract, as to one’s self, one’s side, 
or one’s cause; in general, to attract. 

Thy virtue wan me ; with virtue preserve me. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

She 'a beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d ; 

She is a woman, therefore to be won. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 79. 
nis face was of that doubtful kind 
That inns the eye, but not the mind. 

Scott, Rokeby, v. 10. 

8. To prevail on; induce. 

Cannot your Grace win her to fancy him? 

Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 07. 
Who eas'Iy being won along with them to go, 

They altogether put into tho wat’ry plain. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 430. 

9. In mining, to sink down to (a bed of coal) 
by means of a shaft ; prepare (a bed of coal) for 
working by doing tlio necessary preliminary 
doad-work: also applied to beds of ironstone 
and other ores. [Eng.] in the United States the 
word uin, as used in mining, has frequently a more gen- 
eral meaning; it is thus defined in the glossary of the 
Pennsylvania Survey: “To mine, to develop, to prepare 
for mining.” See tvinning. 

Tlie shaft [at Monkwearmouth] was commenced in Flay, 
1820; It was continued for eight and a half years before 
the first workable coal was reached ; and it was only in 
April, 1810, twenty years aftenvards, that the enterprise 
wius jirovcd successful by the winning of the “Hutton 
Seam." Jevons, The Coal Question (2d ed.), p. 68. 
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To win one’s blue, one’s shoes, one’s spurs, the 
broose, tlie kern, the toss, the whetstone. Seo the 
nouns.— To win the go, to win thu prize; he victor; 
come of! llrst; excel nil competitors. (Scotcli.] 

IL intrans. If. To strive; vie; contend, 
storm stireth nl the bo, 

Thannc sumcr and winter winncn. 

Old Eng. Mxsc. (eil. Morris), p. 17. 

2. To struggle'; labor; work. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng.] 

Thanh 30 be trewo of 30 ure tonge and trewelich «'«/nnf, 
And be as clinst ns a chyld tliat nothcr chit no fyglitctli. 

Piers Plowinau (C), ii. 17G. 

3. To succeed; gain one’s end; especially, to 
bo superior in a contest or competition; gain 
the victory; prove siiccessfiil: ns, let tliose 
laugh who xvhu 

.So rewc on me, Robert, tliat no red haue, 

I^c ncucrc wcoue to u'gnnc for craft tliat I knowc. 

Piers Plownxan (A), v. 251. 
Nor is It aught but just 
That he who in debate of trutli hatli iron 
Should tcin in arms, Miltoii, T. L., vl. 122. 

Charles Fox used to say that the most dcligiitful thing 
in the world was to irfn at cards. 

^iortimer Collins, Tlioughts In my Garden, II. HI. 

4. To reach; attain; make one’s way; succeed 
.in making one’s way: witli to. [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

Res wakond and wnrly; icjin to my chamber. 

There swiftly to sweire vpon swetc fhaloghes), 

All this forwaid to fuinil ye fe.st with jour bond. 

Destruction 0 / Trog (U. R T. S.), 1. CIO. 
I xpunne to a thing. I rctchc to it, .To nttnyns. . . . 
This lermc Is farre northren. JUxlsgrave, p 7&2. 

And armo you well, and make you redy. 

And to the walle yc wxjnue. 

Lxitcll Geste 0 / Jlabifn IJode (Child's Rallads, Y. 1>0). 
rh, iny rheumatlzy bo that bad howlvcr be I t(» iWn to 
the burnin’? Tenngson, ()ucen Marj-, iv. 3. 

I will not be her Judge. I'crhaps when wo irin to the 
greater light wc may see with dlllcrcnt eyes. 

ir. lUaek-, In FarLochaber, xxiv. 

5 . To ROt ; sneeced in KOltiiifr: as, to win in (to 
get in); to win tlirongli; to win loose : to win 
>ip, down, or away; to win on (to get on, either 
litcrallv or figura'tivclv). [Olisolete or jnovin- 
oial.] 

'• .^.ay me, frcinle,” (luoth the froko with n fcllc ebero, 
*'IIov irnn tliou in*to this Mon in wedez fimlc'/” 

(cd. ilnrrh), 11 UO. 
.She hath ynough to docn, hardily, 

To ini»n'’M from lilro fatler, so trow I, 

Choueer, Troilu«, v. 112.''. 
Ye canna inn in this iilcht, Willie, 

Nor here ye camia l»e ; 

For Fve nae chainlters out nor In, 

Nnc ane but iiarely three. 

Willie and .Vn»/ Margaret (Clilld'e Rallad«, II. ITJi). 
Well come nnc malr unto thl« jilace, 

Coil'd we ir»‘n s.afe u\wi'. 

King Maleoiin and Sir CUrin (Chlbl's RaUa<l«, III. 

H'ln thro' this day ^\ilh linnoiir to jourvelf, 

And I'll B.ay something f(»r )ou. 

7'eimi/snn, Queen Mary, Iv. 2. 
To win hyahead. See head. — To win In a canter. 
.*500 eanteri.— To win on or upon, (n) To gain fa>or or 
influence : as, to trui uj>on the iie.art or ulleclion*^. 

I at lact, unwilling, . . . 

Thought 1 wouM try If shame eoiilil tn/i i(;wn ‘cm. 

II. Apol. to i’oetn«ter. 

You liave a softness and hencflccuce triiini /17 on the 
hcart.s of others. Driiden. 

(li) To gain ground on ; pain upon. 

The rabble . . . m ill In time 
li'i'n po«er. Shak., Cor., I. 1. 221. 
Thus, at half ehh, a ndtlrig sea 
Kctunis nrnl trfn^ upon tlie shore. 

Drgden, Threnodia AupuBlnlls, 1. UO. 

winM (win), n. Strife; contention. 

Witli nl mankin 
lie hauctli nith letivj] and in'fi. 

Old Eng. Mire. (ed. Jforrl-s), p. ?. 
win- (wiu)* » pret. and pp. trinued, ppr, 
niu(j. [Abbr. of trtnd-, r.] To dry or scnsoii 
by exposure to the wind or uir: ns/to iviu liay; 
to tctu jieut.s. [.Scotch and Irish.] 
winberry, wimberry (win'-, wim'bcrM). n.; 
j)l. winhcrric.'i, winihcryics (-iz). [Also sometimes 
trhiiihoTii ; a dial, form, with sliortciied vowel, 
of iciitchcrrif.'] A whortlebcny. 

Here also was a profusion of raspberries, and a Idiic 
berry not unlike a large irimbcrru, hnl growing on a huf>h 
often several feet In height. 

J. A. Lees axid II'. J. Cluttcrbuck, R.irill^li) C-ffiliunhla), 

llbs7, xll. 

win-tread (win'brcd), n. [< Iri«1, r., -f ol)j. 
hmnh] Tliat whieli earns one’s living or one’s 
wealth and advancement, as a ineehanieal trade, 
tlio sword of a soldier of fortune, etc. [Itare.] 
Tlic sa-ortl of tlic inllltnn' mlventurer, even of kniahtty 
tliRiiity, I. Fouaitlnies called tlio paaMc-paia or wtn-hrrnd 
(winnbrixlx feipnifyinp tliat It la to Ida liraiid tlic biditlcr 
niUBt look lor ttic advancctncnl of Ida fortune. 

Ilrivitt, Anc. Aiinoilr, II. 2.'3. 


wince^ (wins), v. ; jirct. and pp. winced, ppr. win- 
cing. [Formorlynlso«:i)ic7i,itic«c7i/ <ME.!c/«cc)i, 
winsen, wynsen, winclien, wi/nchcn, wcnchcn, < OF. 
*v>inchir, gninchir, guinchcr, giicnchcr, gucncliir, 
gneneir, ganchir, wince, = Pr. gucncliir, evade, 
< OHG. wcnlcan, MHG. wenken, (i. wanken, wince, 
totter, start aside; cf. OIIG. wankun, wanchun, 
waver, < winchtni, JIHG. winkcii (prot. wank), 
move aside, nod, G. winken, nod, z= F. wink: soo 
iri;i7,i, i'.] I. inlrans. 1. To shrink, as in pain 
or from a blow; start back: literally or figura- 
tively. ; 

Qwftrclics Qwnyntly Bwjippcz tliorowc knyghtez 
Witli iryne so wckyily, tliat wynehc they never. 

Mortc Arthurc (E. R T. S.), 1. 2101. 

Rubbe tlicre no more, least I icineh, for deny I wil not 
tliat 1 nm wrong on the withers. 

Lgty, Eiiphiics and his Rngland, p. 3S7. 
I will not stir, nor inner, nor speak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angerly. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 1. 81. 

Some fretful tempers inner at ev'o' touch ; 

You always do too little or too much. 

Coip;>rr, Conversation, 1. 325. 

Philip winced under this altiislon to his unfitness for 
active sports. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 3. 

2f. To kick. 

Foul, . . . whom the Lord haddeehosnn, that long tyme 
wynside nsen tlie prieke. 

Wyeli/, Prologue on Acts of Apostles. 


There was a coal-mine . . . which he used frequently 
to visit, going down to the workings In a basket lowered 
by n uinch. Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 770. 

3. The red of a fishing-rod. — 4. Saracasii-7’»C6'2. 
—Gipsy winch. Sec f7»p^7/'trincft.—Spun-yaTn winch, 
a small winch with a lly-whecl, used on board ship for 
making spun yarn.— Steam-winch, a winch driven by 
steam, In common use on stcam-vcssels for loading and 
discliarging cargo. 

winch^ (winch), v. t, [< whwh'^, ??.] To hoist or 
haul by means of a winch. 

He, being placed in a chaire, . . . was winched vp in 
that chaire, and fastened vnto the inaineyard of a galley, 
and hoisted vp uitli a crane, to shew him to all. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 128. 
winch- (winch), v. and n. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of wiiicc'^. 

Winchester bushel. Soo husheUj 1. 
Winchester gooset. [Also called JViuchesier 
])if/con : said to allude to the fact that the stews 
in Southwark wore in the IGtli century under 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Winchester.] 
A bubo; hence, a person alTccted with bubo. 
Sliakspcro has the phrase “goose of Win- 
chester,” T. and C., v. 10. 55. [Old slang.] 
Winchester gun or rifle. See rijlc-. 
Winchester jiint. A measure a little more 
than a wine-pint and less than a beer-pint, 
wincin^f. o, [< ME. io;/«.9j/Hr/c; ppr. of temed, 
r.] Kicking; hence, skittish; lively. 


3f. Towrigglo; twist and turn. 

l/mg before the Ctilld can cniw], 
lie ieariia to kick, and wince, and s])nt\0. 

Prior, Alnta, I. 

ii.t tram. To fling by starting or kicking. 

A galted Jennet that will wineh him out o' the saddle. 

rietcher and Itouley, Maid In the .Mill, ll. 1. 

wince^ (wins), ». [< iriarr^, r.] The act of one 
who winces; an iiivolunlary shrinking inovc- 
nicnt or tendency; a slight start back or aside, 
ns from jKiitt or to avoid jialn. 

It Ifi the pitcher who will notice the unavoidable \rinee 
that is the troof of u catcher's sore haml. 

ir. CrtMi;*, St. Nicholas XVII. 82f>, 

wince- (win.s), n. [A corrupt form of triac/ji.] 
In (Igrinff, a simple Imnd-inuclnno forchnnging 
a fabric from one dye-vat to another, it consists 
<i( a reel placeil over tlic division lietwcen tlu* M»ts. 'i lio 
fabric, |da'*cd over It and turned cither way. Is tnin^ferred 
fnimoiiedye to another. Wlicn several vnls arc placed in 
line, and contain «l)e«, nuinlants, soap-siids, w.atcr, etc., 
a wince or reel Is placed between cacli two, and the corn- 
blnetl aiqiaratus becomes a winclng-machlne. In such 
n inachlne the vats arc called xrince'j‘ots or ir»7icc-;7»fjr, 
Als<» trineh. 

wince- (wins), r. prot. and pp. wiiicrd, j)pr. 
trinrintt. *[< ii.] \ndi/cituj, to immerse 

in the bath by turning the wince or winch. 

For dark gnmiwUlhc ]dcce5 were flnallv xHneed in weak 
polullon of bleaching i«m«ler, to riii«e the full hha«lo tif 
c<il(»r. O'Neili, hycing and Calico Printing, p. 110. 

wincc-plt, wincc-pot (wins'nit, -pot), n. One 
of the vats of a wincing-iimeninc. »Seo rnbirr^. 

winccr(win'her), n. [< iri/MTl + -r;d.] Oncwlio 
winces, shrink^, or Kicks. Apol. for 

8mectymmius, I ’ref. (iMthani.) 

wincey (win'si), II. [Also iriii.svi/; supposed to 
he an abbr. of *liitsnf-wiiisrif, wbicli is supposed 
to b(* a riming variation of luisn/~trool>cg, a word 
subject to iniicli nmiiipuliition.] A strong ami 
diirablo cloth, plain or twilled, composed of a 
cotton warp and a woolen weft. Iica\y wluccjs 
have been iniicb worn a^ skirtings and n lighter kind Is 
usc<l for men’s sldrls. Tlu*y arc soiiietlmcs made entirely 
<if wind. 


Wynsynge she was os Is a joly colt. 

Chaucer, Slillcr's Tale, 1. 77. 

wincing-machine (win'sing-ma-sben^), 11. In 
dyeing, rni apparatus consisting of a series of 
vats containing dyes, mordants, soap-suds, etc., 
witli a wince or reel between each two. See 
ir/iicc”. 

WinckeTB disease. A disease ocemring in in- * 
fants, the chief SN'iiiptonis of wliich are jaun- 
dice, bloody mine, and cyanosis. It common- 
ly terminates fatally in a few days, 

wincopipef (wing'ko-plp), n. The scarlet pim- 
pernel, AnagtdUs arvensis. See tcinJc-a^pccj). 

There Is a small red flower In tlic slulddc-flclds, which 
conntr)' neoplc call the wincopipe; which if it opens in 
the morning, you may be siiro a fair day w ill follow'. 

7/ffcon, Nat. Hist., § 827. 

wind' (wind), r.; prot. and pp. iroaiK? (occnsioii- 
ally but less correctly irindcd), ppr, icinding. 
[< ME. trinden, trynden (prot. ivand, iroiid, pi. 
tninden, trondni, iroundcti, icondc, pp. tenuden, 
troiidni), < AS. trindau (jirct. icand, ivond, pp, 
ininden) = OS. irindnn = OFries. tnnda = 1). 
LG. = OHG. triiifmi, iriiidaii, MHG. 

irindciij G. rriiideii = Iccl. vinda, turn, wind, 2 = 
Sw. vinda = Dan. vindc, tuni the eyes, squint, 
Gotli. icindnn (in comp, hi^irindnn, (ht-ga^icin- 
dan), wind; cf. F. gnindcr, It. ghindar'e, vdm} 
up, < MUG.; root unknown. From tho verb 
u'ind^ aro ult. E. irriid', iraiK?, icondcr, tcindas, 
windlass^, irindlas,C^,icindlc,Qic.'] I. intrans. 1 . 
To move in this direction and in tliat; cliango 
direction; vary from tho direct lino or course; 
bend; turn; double. 

Rul evorc the heed was left biliynde, 

For ought 1 couthe pulle or irynde. 

Eoin. 0 / the Pore, 1. 1610. 
Tlic yerdo is lict that Imwen wol and wynde 
Tlian tliat tliat hrest. Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 257. 
So swift your Judgments turn and irind. Drydcn. 

2. To go in a crooked or devious course; 
meander: ns, tho stream iriiidv*? tlirough the val- 
ley; the road icindti round tho hill. 


winch' (winch), II. [AKo.cornijitly.in’iirr.iriiire, 
and dial, inii/.*; <ME. iriiir/ir, iri/iic/ic, tho enink 
of a wheel or axle, < AS. rriiirc, a wineh ; prob. 
orig. ’a bent’ or ‘a bent Imndle/iikin to trinIA 
and irinhlc, and so iilt. to iriinv 1.] 1. q'hc ci-nnk, 
jirojecting hamllo, or lover by which the axis 
of a revolving mncliino is Itirnod, ns in the com- 
mon wimllas**, the grindstone, etc. See cut un- 
der Pronif.'t dyuamoim Ur. 

Oito of (hem 'iniadclniis) turned (he irinc/i of an organ 
which he carried at hi<( back. 

StrxtU, SiKlrts and Pastimes, p. 320. 

2. A kind of hoist ing-macliine or windlass, in 
which an axis is lurncd 
by means of a crank-han- 
dle, and a ropo or ehniii 
is thus ivoiind roiiiid it 
so ns to raise a weight. 

There arc \ariouH forms of 
winches. RIther the enmk 
may be attached to the extrem- 
ity of the winding-roller or 
•axis, or a large spur-wheel may 
he attached to tlie ndler, atiu 
turneil hy a pinion on a sepa- 
rate enniK-shtift (as shown In the cut), this nrrangement 
giving greater power. 


Whan tint this lcones»c hath dronkc her flllc, 
Aboutc thewellc gan she for to xnjixde. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 818. 
It was diflloult to descend Into the valley to the north 
ea«it, in which we returned, and, xrinding lound tlic vale 
to tlio >s est, came to Rcer-F.nilr. 

Pvcocke, Description of the East, II. I. C3. 
Tlie lowing herd urinds slowly o'er the lea. 

Gray, Elegy. 

White with Its sun-blcaclied dust, the ]iathway xcinds 
Before me. Whittier, I'icturcs, II. 

3. To make an indirect advanco; “fetch a 
compass”; “beat about tho bush.” 

Yon know’ me well, and herein spend but time 
To xcind nliout my love with clrcunntance. 

Shnk., M. of V., I. 1. 151. 
You must not talk to him, 

As you do to an ordhiarj’ man. 

Honest plain sense, but you must in»id about him. 

Ecau. and El., Woman-Hater, li. 1. 

4. Totinne; entwine one’s self or itself round 
somothing: as, vines irind round the pole. — 5t. 
To twist one’s self or worm one’s way into or 
out of something. 

0 thou that would’st trindc into any figment or phan- 
tasime to save thy Miter. 

Milton, Cluircli. Government, 1. 5. 



Winch. 



•wind 

6t. To turn or toss about ; twist; squirm. 

Thou art so lothly and so old also, 

And therto comen of so lough a kynde, 
lliat litcl wonder is thougli I walwe and icynde. 

Chaucer^ Wife of Batli’s Tale, 1. 246. 

7. To have a twist or an uneven surface, or a 
surface whoso parts do not lie in the same plane, 
as a piece of wood.— 8t. To return. 

Thus gimes the gere in gisterdayes mony, 

A’ ^rj’nter xcyndeft agayn. 

Sir Gaicayiie and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), L 631. 

To wind on witht, to follow the same course as; keep 
p:.cc with. 

To such as walk in their wickedness, and icind on xciih 
the world, this time is a time of wrath and vengeance. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853]^ II. 221. 

To wind U]), to come to a conclusion, halt, or end ; con- 
clu'l-’; Snirli. 

3Lr?. Pardons . . . expatiated on the impatience of men 
generally: . . . and ?co«nd by Insinuating that she must 

1. e one of the best tempers that ever existed. 

Diclcens, Sketches, Tales, x. 2. 
Ife was trading up to Paraonsfleld, and business run 
down, 60 he icoimd xtp there, and thought he’d make a 
new start. S. 0. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 175. 

Win din g shaft, the shaft in any mine which Is used for 
winding, or in which the ore, coal, etc., are raised or 
wound (.see II., 7) to the surface. 

II. irnns. 1. To cause to move in tbis direc- 
tion and in that; turn. 

Every word gan up and down to xoyndc, 

That he had seyd, as it come hire to mjTide. 

Chaucer, I'roUus, ii. GOl. 
He endeavours to turn and wad himself every way to 
evade the force of this famous challenge. Waterlaiid. 

2. To bend ortum at will; direct according to 
one's pleasure ; vary the course or direction of ; 
hence, to exercise complete control over. 

She h the clemesse and the verray light 
I’hat in this derke world me wynt and ledeth. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 85. 
To turn and icind a fiery' Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 109. 

3. To turn or twist round and round on some- 
thing; place or arrange in more or less regu- 
lar coils or convolutions on something (such 
as a reel, spool, or bobbin) which is turned 
round and round; form into a ball, hank, or 
the like bv turning that on which successive 
coils are placed, or by carrying the coils round 
it: as, to wind yarn or thread. 

You have wmind a goodly clew. 

Shale., All’s Well, i. 3. 188. 

4f. To form by twisting or twining; weave; 
fabricate. 

For that same net so cunningly was xcound 
lliat neither guile nor force might it distralne. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 82, 

5. To place in folds, or otherwise dispose on 
or around something; bind; twist; wrap. 

This hand, just wound about thy coal-black hair. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 1. 64. 
Wind the penance-sheet 
About her 1 Browning, Count Gismond. 

6. To entwist; infold; encircle: literally or 
figuratively. 

Eche gan other in his winges take, 

And with her nekkes eche gan other xeynde. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 671. 

Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arras. 

Shak., M. K D., iv. 1. 45. 
Yon talk as If you meant to wind me in, 

And make me of the number. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 

Mr. Allerton being wound into his debte also upon par- 
ticuler dealings. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 302. 
And icind the front of youth with flowers. 

Tennyson, Ancient Sage. 

7. To haul or hoist by or as by a winch, whim, 
capstan, orthe like : as, to xoind or warp a ship 
out of harbor; specifically, in viining, to raise 
(the produce of the mine) to the surface by 
moans of a winding-engine ; hoist. The term 
icind, as well as draw, is often employed in Great Britain, 
while hoist is generally used in the United States. In the 
early days of mining, ore and coal were almost exclusively 
raised by band-, horse-, or steam-power, in buckets or kib- 
bles ; at the present time, in both England and the United 
States, this is done by means of a winding-engine which 
turns a drum on which a rope (generally of steel wire) is 
wound and unwound, and by means of which a cage (see 
cage, 3 (d)) is raised or lowered, on which the loaded cars 
are lifted to the surface, and the empties returned to the 
pit-bottom. The dimensions of engines, drums, and cages 
in large mines are sometimes very great, as is also the 
velocity with which the machinery is moved. Thus, in 
the Monkwearmouth colliery, Durham, England, the wind- 
ing-drums are 25 feet in diameter, the rope weighs 4 J tons, 
the cage and load 7j tons; the vertical distance through 
wliich the cage is raised is 680 yards, and the time occu- 
pied in lifting it and discharging the cars is two minutes 
and four seconds. 
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The Hollanders . . . laydoathaul8er8,and trountf them- 
selues out of the way of vs. Uakluyt's Voyages, iii. 710. 

8. To insinuate; work or introduce insidiously 
or stealthily; worm. 

As he by his bould confidence & large promises deceived 
them in England that sente him, so he had wound him 
selfe in to these mens high esteeme hear. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 171. 

They have little arts and dexterities to in'mi in such 
things into discourse. Dr. U. More. 

9t. To contrive by resort to shifts and expe- 
dients (to effect something); bring; procure or 
get by devious ways. 

Weell haue some trick and wile 
To icinde our yonger brother out of prison 
That lies in for the Rape. 

Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, iii. 1. 

He with his fonner dealings had wound in what money 
he had in partnership into his owne hands. 

Bradford, Pl>*mouth Plantation, p. 301. 

lOf. To circulate; put or keep in circulation. 

Amongst the rest of the Plantations all this Summer 
little was done but securing themselues and planting 
Tobacco, which passes there as current Siluer, and by the 
oft turning and winding it some grow rich, but many 
poore. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 89. 

There is no State that icinds the Penny more nimbly, 
and makes ouicker Returns [than Lucca]. 

nmvell, Letters, I. i. 41. 

1 L To adjust or dispose for work or motion 
by coiling a spring more tightly or otherwise 
turning some mechanical device: as, to wind a 
clock or a watch. See to wind vp (/), below. 

When he wound his clock on Sunday nights the whirr 
of that monitor reminded the widow to inwd hers. 

T. Hardy, lYumpet-Major, iii. 
To wind a ship, to bring it i-ound until'the head occu- 
pies the place where the stem was.— To wind off, to un- 
wind; uncoil.— To wind up. (a) To coil up into a small 
conipus3,a3aBkein of thread; form into a ball or coil round 
a bobbin, reel, or the like. Hence— (6) To bring to a final 
disposition or conclusion; finish; arrange and adjust for 
final settlement, as the affairs of a company or partner- 
stiip on its dissolution. 

I could not wind it [the discourse] up closer. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 3. 

The Author, upon the icinding up of his Action, intro- 
duces all those who had any Concern in it. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 357. 

Signor Jupe was to ‘‘enliven the varied performances at 
frequent intervals with his chaste Shakspearian quips and 
retorts.” Lastly he was to wind them up by appearing in 
his favourite character of Mr. William Button. 

Dickens, Hard Times, i. 3. 
(c) To tighten, as the strings of certain musical instru- 
ments, 'so as to bring them to the proper pitch; put in 
tune by stretching the strings over the pegs. 

TTi’nd up the slacken’d strings of thy lute. 

Waller, Chloris and Hylas. 
Hence, figuratively— (<f) To restore to harmony or con- 
cord ; bring to a natural or healthy condition. 

The untuned and jarring senses, 0, icind up. 

Of this child-changed father ! Shak., Lear, iv. 7. 16. 
(«) To bring to a state of great tension ; subject to a severe 
strain or excitement; put upon the stretch. ^ 

They icound up his temper to a pitch, and treacherously 
made use of that infirmity. • Bp. Atterbury. 

Our poet was at last wound up to the height of expecta- 
tion. Goldsmith, Voltaire. 

CO To bring into a state of renewed or continued motion, 
as a watch or clock, by coiling anew the spring or drawing 
up the weights. 

When an authentic watch is shown, 

Each man winds up and rectifies his own. 

Suckling, Aglaura, Epil. 
Hence, figuratively — (p') To prepare for continued move- 
ment, action, or activity; arrange or adapt for continued 
operation ; give fresh or continued activity or energy to ; 
restore to original vigor or order. 

Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more. Dryden. 
Is there a tongue like Delia’s o’er her cup, 

That runs for ages without 

Young, Love of Fame, i. 282. 
(A) To hoist; draw; raise by or as b}’ a winch. 

Let me see thy hand : this was ne’er made to wash, 

Or wind up water, beat clotiies, or rub floor. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, ii. 2. 
Winding-up Act, in Eng. law, an act providing for the 
dissolution of joint-stock companies, and the winding up 
of their affairs; more specifically,? and 8 Vict,c, 111 (1844); 
followed and amended by 9 and 10 Viet., c. 28 (1846) ; 11 and 
12 Viet., c. 45 0848); 12 and 13 Viet , c. 108 (1849) ; 13 and 14 
Viet., c. 83 (1850); 19 and 20 Viet, c. 47 (1856) ; 20 and 21 
Vict.c. 49, c. 78 (1857): ai.d superseded byTheCompanies’ 
Act (1862), 25 and 26 Viet, c. 89. 
wina^ (wind), n, [< ME. wincle (= MD. MHG. 
winde, OHG. xointd) ; from the verb.] A wind- 
ing; a turn; a bend: as, the road there takes 
a wind to the south.— Out of wind, free from bends 
or crooks; perfectly straight. [Colloq.] 
wind2 (wind; formeidy and still poetically also 
wind), n. [< ME. wind, wynd, < AS. wind = OS. 
OFries. D. LG. wind = OHG. MHG. wint, G. 
wind = Icel. vindr = Sw. Dan. vind = Goth. 
winds, winths, wind, air in motion, = W. gwynt 
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= L. ventus, wind, = Gr. a blast, gale, 

wind, = Skt. vdta, wind ; lit. * that which blows,' 
being orig. from the ppr. (cf. Gr. acig (aFcvr-), 
blowing, ppr.) of a verb (Skt.V vd) seen in Goth. 
waian, etc., G. tcchcn, blow, Kuss. viciatc, blow 
(> vicicru, wind), etc., Lith. wejas, wind, from 
which is also ult. derived weather: ^^Qweather. 
From the E. wind, besides the verb and the 
obvious derivatives or compounds, are derived 
icindow, winnow, etc.; from the L. are ult. E. 
vent-, ventilate, ventose, etc. (see also rc/ifi).] 

1. Air naturally in motion at the earth's sur- 
face with any degree of velocity; a current of 
air as coming from a particular direction, when 
the air has only a slight motion, it is called a bree^; when 
its velocity is greater, a fresh breeze ; and when it is vio- 
lent, a gale, storm, or hurricane. The ultimate cause of 
winds is to be found in differences of atmospheric density 
produced by the sun in its unequal heating of different 
parts of the earth. Tliese original differences of density 
give rise to vertical and horizontal currents of air which 
constitute and establish the general atmospheric circula- 
tion, and determine permanent belts of relatively high and 
low pressure over the earth’s surface. Differences of pres- 
sure, in turn, produce their own differences of density at 
the earth’s surface, and thereby become a secondary cause 
of winds. Thegeneral system of atmospheric circulation, 
with respect both to surface-winds and to their correlative 
upper currents, is described under trade‘Wind. In accor- 
dance with the characterof their exciting cause, winds may 
be divided into — (1) constant, 'i\\e trade-icinds and anti- 
trade winds, which depend upon thepermanent difference 
of temperature between the equatorial regions and higher 
latitudes; (2) periodic, the monsoons, and land- and sea- 
breezes which arise respectively from a seasonal and di- 
urnal difference of temperature between land and sea ; (8) 
cyclonic and anticyclonie, winds associated with or con- 
stituting progressive areas of high and low pressure, the 
ultimate origin of which, especially of those in high lati- 
tudes, is not satisfactorily determined; (4) whirlxcinds and 
(certain) squalls, which arise when the air is in a condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium, and are developed as a part 
of the process by which stability is regained (this class 
includes the most violent winds, such as the tornado), and 
these occurwhen the instability is the combined effect of 
a high temperature and a high humidity, a condition favor- 
able to the development of the greatest possible gradients 
of density, and hence of the most terrific manifestations of 
wind ; (5) special, winds which logically belong to the pre- 
ceding classes, but which by reason of special character- 
istics, arising frequently from local topography, have re- 
ceived special appellations; as the sirocco, the harmattan, 
the mistral, iho foehn, the Chinook, etc. IVinds are also 
commonly named from the point of compass from which 
they blow, as a north icind, an east icind, a southwest wind. 
The winds were personified and worshiped as divinities 
by the ancients, and representations of them are frequent 
in ancient art, particularly in Greek sculpture and vase- 
painting. 

And erly on the Tewysday, whiche was seynt Thomas 
daye, we made sayle, and passed by the costes of Slauony 
and Hystria with easy wynde. 

Sir Ii, Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p, 9. 

By reason of contrary windes we put backe againe to 
Prodeno, because we could not fetch Sapientia. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 168. 

2. A direction from vrliich the ■nfind may blow; 
a point of the compass, especially one of the' 
cardinal points. [Rare.] 

Come from the four winds, 0 breath, and breathe upon 
these slain. Ezek. xxxviu 9. 

3. Air artificially put in motion by any force or 
action : as, the wind of a bellows ; the xoind of a 
bullet or a cannon-ball (see windage). 

Which he disdaining whisked his sword about. 

And with the wind tliereof the king fell down. 

Marlowe and Nashe, Tragedy of Dido, ii. 1. 

The whiff and wind of his fell sword. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 495. 

4. Air impregnated with animal odor or scent. 

Else counsellors will but take the icind of him. 

Bacon, Of Counsel. 

5. In musical instruments the sound of which 
is produced by a stream of compressed air or 
breath, either the supply of air under compres- 
sion, as in the bellows of an organ orin a singer’s 
lungs, or the stream of air used in sound-pro- 
duction, as in the mouth of an organ-pipe, in 
the tube of a flageolet, or in the voice. 

Their instruments were various in their kind. 

Some for the bow, and some for breathing wind. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 357. 

6. Breath; also, power of respiration; lung- 
power. See second wind, below. 

Ye noye me score in wastyng al this icynde, 

For I haue seide y-noghe, as semethe me. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 79. 

My wynde is stoppyd, gon is ray bretho. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 226. 

Woman, thy wordis and thy wynde thou not waste. 

York Plays, p. 258. 

If my icind were but long enough to say my prayers, I 
would repent. Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 6. 104. 

How they spar for icind, instead of hitting from the 
shoulder. 0. TT. Holmes, Professor, ii. 

7. The part of tlie body in the region of the 
stomach, a blow upon which causes a tempo- 
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rary loss of respiratory power by paralj-zing 
tbe diaphragm for a time. It forms a for- 
bidden point of attach in scientific boxing. 
[Slang.] 

He pats him and pokes him in divers parts of the body, 
l)ut particularly in timt part which the science of self-de- 
fence w’ould call his icind. Dickens. 

8. The wind-instruments of an orchestra taken 
collectively, including both the wood wind 
(flutes, oboes, etc.) and the brass wind (trum- 
pets, horns, etc.). — 9. Anything light as wind, 
and hence ineffectual or empty; especially, 
idle words, threats, bombast, etc. 

Kor think thou with \innd 

Of aerj' threats to awe. Milton, P. L., vi. 232. 

10. Air or gas generated in the stomach and 
bowels; flatulence. 

Knowledge . . . 

Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 

Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

Milton, P. L.,vii. 130. 

11. A disease of sheep, in which the intestines 
are distended with air, or rather affected wdth 
a violent inflammation. It occurs immediately 
after shearing — a capful of wind. See capful.— A. 
fair wind, a wind that enables a sailing ship to head her 
course with the sails full.— All in the wind. See all.— 
A sheet in the Wind. Sees^gefi. — Bare'^ndt. See 
bare^.— Before the wind. See before. — Between wind 
and water, (a) In that part of a ship’.s side or bottom 
which is frequently brought above the water hy the roll- 
ing of the vessel or by fluctuation of the water’s surface. 
Any breach effected by shot In this part is peculiarly 
dangerous. 

They had a tall man-of-war to convoy them ; but, at 
the first bout, it was shot between wind and water, and 
forced to make towards land. 

Court and Times of Charles I., II. 42. 
Hence, figuratively— (6) Any part or pointgencrally where 
aiblow or attack will most effectually injure. 

Shot him between wind and water. 

Deau. and FI., Philaster, iv. 1. 
He had hit his desires in the blaster-vein, and struck Ills 
former Jealousie between xoind and water, so that it sunk- 
in the instant. 

Fannant, Hist, of Edward II. (ed 1G80), p. 11. 
Broken wind, a veterinaiy term for a form of paroxj’s- 
mal dyspncca, which seems to depend on astlima com- 
bined with a varying amount of emphysema : also loosely 
used for other dyspnosic conditions. See broken-mnded 
and tmnd^broken.— By the Wind. See 6*/!.— Cardinal 
winds. See cftrdi'jjal— Close to the wind. See closed, 
eidv.— Down the wind, (u) In the direction of and mov- 
ing with the wind : as, birds fly quickly down the xvind. (b) 
Toward ruin, decay, or adversity. Compare to whistle off, 
under whittle, v. t. 

The more he prayed to it [the image] to prosper him in 
the world, the more he went down the xHnd still. 

Sir R. L'Estrangc. 

Head to Wind. See Hot winds of the plains, 
southwesterly winds in Te.xas, Kansas, ^’eb^aska, and the 
Dakotas, which occur during the summer season, and by 
their extreme heat and dryness prove exceedingly destruc- 
tive to vegetation.— How the wind blows or lies, (a) 
The direction or velocity of the wind, (i) Figuratively, 
the position or state of affairs; how matters stand at a 
particular juncture: as, trifles show how the xcind blows. 

Miss Sprong, her confidante, who, seeing how the wind 
lay had tried to drop little malicious hints . . . until the 
old lady had cut them short. Farrar, Julian Home, iv. 
In the wind, astir afoot. 

Go to, there 's somewhat in the wind, X see. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iii. 3. 
■\Vhat the blazes is in the wind now? 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, 
In the wind’s eye, in the teeth of the wind, directly 
toward the point from which the wind blows; in a direc- 
tion exactly contrary to that of the wind.— Is the wind 
in that door?t is that how the case stands? is that the 
state of affairs? 

Thras. I am conic to intreat you to stand my friend, 
and to favour me with a longer time, and I wil make you 
sufficient consideration. 

Usurer. Is the winde in that doorc? If thou hast my 
mony, so it is ; I will not defer a day, an lioure, a minute. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking-Glass for Ix)ndon and Eng. 
Leading wind. See leadini/i.— Mountain and valley 
winds, in meteor., diurnal winds blowing up the sides of 
mountains and the trough of valleys during the day, and 
down during the night. They are due to differences of 
temperature arising from unequal heating and radiation, 
whereby the air at the summits of hills and mountains is 
heated during the day to a higher temperature than the 
air at the same level over the valleys or lowlands, causing 
a current up the valleys and mountain-sides; conversely, 
dm-ing the night the air at the summit is cooled by radia- 
tion to a lower temperature than the air at the same level 
over the lowlands, causing a downward surface flow of 
cold air. In narrow valleys this current sometimes at- 
tains great strength, as in the case of the Wisper wind of 
the Bhine. — North Wind of California, a dry, desiccat- 
ing north wind experienced on the Pacific slope of the 
United States, but especially in the Saci-amento and San 
Joaquin valleys of California. Wlien occurring during tlie 
growing season, it is exceedingly injurious to vegetation. 
— On extra or heavy wind. See organ'^, 0. — On the 
W^d. as near as possible to the direction from which the 
wind blows ; in the position or trimmed in the manner of 
a vessel that is sailing “by the wind.” — Periodic Winds. 
See def. 1.— Plate of Wind. See plate. — Red wind, a 
wind which blasts fruit or corn ; a blight. Ilalliwcll. 
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The goodliest trees in the garden are soonest blasted 
with red xcinds. Abp. Sandys, Sermons, p. 103. {Davies.) 
Robin Hood wind, a wind in which the air is saturated 
with moisture at a temperature near the freezing-point, 
the moisture rendering it especially raw and penetrating ; 
a thaw-wind.— Running of the wind. See running . — 
Second wind, a regular state of respiration attained 
during continued exertion after the breathlessness which 
had arisen at an earlier stage.— Slant Of wind. See 
Soldier’s wind. See ^oWiVr.— Thaw-wind, a 
wind prevailing during a thaw: in general, since it be- 
comes saturated with moisture at a temperature only a 
little above freezing, it is peculiarly raw and penetrating. 
— To beat the wind. See beati.—To break wind, 
carry the wirid, eat up into the wind, gain the wind. 
See the verbs.- To get one's Wind, to recover one’s 
breath : as, they will up and at it again when they get 
their xcind. [Colloq.]— To get the Wind of, to get on 
the windward side of. 

All the three Biskainers made toward our ship, which 
was not carelesse fo get the winde of them all. 

UdkluyVs Voyages, III. IDS. 
To get (take) wind, to get wind of. See gen.— To 
haul the wind. Stohaul. — To have a free wind. See 
free.— To have in the wind, to be on the scent or trail 
of ; perceive and follow. 

A hare had long escap’d pursuing hounds. . . . 

To save his life, he leap’d into the main, 

But there, .alas! he could no safety find, 

A pack of dog-fish had him in the xcind. Swift. 
To have the wind of. Same as to have in the uHnd. 

My son and I will have the vnnd of you. 

Shak., Tit. And., iv, 2. 133. 
To keep the wind. See keep. — Too near the wind, 
mean ; stingy ; cheese-paring. [Naut. slang.] — To raise 
the T^d. See raised.— To recover the wind of. See 
recover^.— To sail Close to the wind, (a) To sail with 
the ship's head just so near to the wind as to fill the sails 
without shaking them ; sail as closely against the direc- 
tion of the wind as possible. (6) To border closely upon 
dishonesty or indecency: as, beware in dealing with him, 
he saifs rather close to the wind, (c) See «ai7i. — To 
Shake a vessel in the wind. See shake.— To slip 
one’s wind. See slip^.— To sow the wind and reap 
the whirlwind, to act wrongly or recklessly and in time 
be visited with the evil effects of such conduct. Hos. 
viii. 7.— To take the wind out of one’s sails. See 
saili.— To take wind.to leak out.— To touch the wind. 
See touch.— To whistle down the wind, to whistle for 
a wind. See Wind-scale. Sec scufe^.^Syn. 

1. TTflid, Breeze, Gust, Flaw, BlasU Storm, Smtall, Gale, 
Tempest, Hurricane, Tornado, Cyclone, etc. Irind is the 
general name for air in motion, at any rate of speed. A 
breeze is gentle and may be fitful ; a gmi is pretty strong, 
but especially sudden and brief; a flaw is essentially the 
same as gust, but may rise to the force of a squall; a Wnsf 
is stronger and longertImna< 7 Mst; a Jrtomi is a violent dis- 
turbance of the atmosphere, generally attended by rain, 
hail, or snow; fx squall is a storm that begins suddenly and 
is soon over, perhaps consisting of a scries of strong gusts; 
a gale is a violent and continued wind, lasting for Jiours 
or days, its strength being marked by sjich adjectives as 
stiff and hard ; a tempest Is the stage between a gale and a 
hurricane — hurricane being tlic name for the wind at its 
greatest height, which is such as to destroy buildings, 
uproot trees, etc. A tornado and a cyclone are by deriva- 
tion storms in which the wind has a circular or rotatoiy 
movement (see clefs.). 

Wind^ (wind), V. t ; pret. and pp. winded (in 
some uses, erroneously, wound), ppr. winding. 
[< ^lE. winden, wynden (= MD. winden ss OHG. 
winton), expose to tbe %riud, air; < wind-, n. 
“Witb reference to blowing a born, tbe verb 
wind^, o^ing to the alternative (poetical) pron. 
wind, and prob. to some vague association of a 
born as being usually curved, xiitb tbe verb 
wituH, has been confused Avitb tbe verb wiiuU, 
whence tlio iiTOg. pret. and pp. wound. It is 
possible, however, that tbe irreg. pret. and pp. 
wound arose out of mere conformity with tbe 
other verb, as tbe pret. rang, pp. rung (instead 
of ringed), of tbe verb ring^, and tbe pret. wore, 
pp. worn, of tlio verb wcar^, arose out of con- 
formity to similar forms of tbe similar verbs 
sing, swear, etc.] 1. To force wind through 
with the breath; blow; sound by blowing : as, 
to wind a born: in this sense and the three fol- 
lowing pronounced ^ind. 

The last iliracle is the third time of Michaels winding 
his home, when God shall bring forth all the lewes. 

Piirchas, nigriraage, p. 221. 

Gawain . . . raised a bugle hanging from his neck, 
And xvinded it, and that so musically 
That all the old echoes hidden in the wall 
Bang out like hollow evoods at hunting-tide. 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

2. To produce (sound) by blowing through or 
as through a ■wind-instrument. 

But gin ye take that bugle-horn, 

And xoind a blast sae shrill. 

Rose the Red, and White Lilly (Child’s Ballads, V. 178). 

3. To announce, signal, or direct by tlie blast 
of a born, etc. [Rare.] 

’Twas pleasure, as we look'd behind, 

To see how tliou the chase could'st xoind, 

Cheer the dark blood-hound on liis way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray ! 

Scott, L, of L. M,, V. 29. 

4. To perceive or follow by tbe wind or scent ; 
nose. 
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As when two skilful hounds the lev'ret trind, 

Or chase thro’ woods obscure the tremhlinpf Iiind, 

Pope^ Iliad, x. 427. 

We vnnded them by our noses — their perfumes be- 
trayed them. Johriso?!, Dryden. 

5. To expose to tbe wind; winnow; ventilate. 
— 6. To drive or ride hard, as a horse, so as to 
render scant of wind. — 7. To rest, as a horse, 
in order to let him recover wind, 
windage (win'daj), «. [< wiiuJ^ + -ar/c.] 1. 
iDffiDi.: (n) The difference allowed between the 
diameter of a projectile and that of the bore of 
the gim from which it is to bo fired, in order to 
allow the escape of some part of the explosive 
gas, and to prevent too great friction, (i) The 
rush or concussion of the air produced by the 
rapid passage of a shot. 

Tlie last shot flying so close to Captain Portar that with 
tlie vrindage of the bullet liis very hands had almost lost 
the sense of feeling. 

it. Peelce (Arber's Eng. Gamer, L 626). 

(c) The influence of the wind in deflecting a 
missile, as a hall or an arrow, from its direct 
path, or aside from the point or object at which 
it is aimed; also, the amount or extent of such 
deflection, (d) The play between tbe spindle 
of the De Bange gas-check and its cavity in the 
.hreech-screw: it is expressed in decimal parts 
of an inch, and is measured by the difference 
between the diameters of the spindle and its 
cavity. — 2. In siirg., same as wind-contusion. 
windas, windass (win'das), n. [Early mod. E. 
also windace, wgndacc; ME. windas, wyndas,' 
windnssc, a windlass, < MD. windacs, D. windas 
(> OF. gnindas, gmjndas, F. guindas), windlass, 
lit. a ‘ winding-beam,’ = Ieel.«)i);d(7ss, a rounded 
pole which can he wound round, windlass, < D. 
loindcn = Icel. vinda, wind (= E. wind), + acs 
= Icel. ass, pole, main rafter, sail-yard, = Goth. 
ans, a beam. Hence, by confusion with wind- 
lass^, the modern form windlass^.] If. Same as 
windlass^. 

Ther may no man out of the place it dryve 
For noon engyn of U'yndas or polyve. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 176. 

Gete som crosse boivis, and wyndacs to bynd them witli, 
and quaiTels. Paston Letters, I. 82. 

2. A fanner for winnowing grain. Jamieson, 
[Scotch.] 

windbag (wind'bag), n. Abagfilled with wind; 
hence, a person of mere words ; a noisy, empty 
pretender. [Slang.] 

Windball(wind'baT), )!. 1. A ball inflated with 
air; a balloon. 

Generally the high stile is disgraced and made foolish 
and ridiculous hy all wordes alteoted, counterfait, and 
puffed vp,as it were a m'ndball carrying more countenance 
then matter. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 165. 

2. In snrg., a cause of death orinjury formerly 
supposed to lie in the passage of a projectile 
in close pro.ximity to the person injured. See 
wind-contusion. 

Where life is destroyed by the influence of tlie 7eind- 
ball. J, M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 279. 

wind-band (wind'band), n. 1. A company of 
musicians who use only or principally wind-in- 
struments; a brass or military band. — 2. The 
wind-instruments of an orchestra or hand taken 
collectively. See wind-, 8. — 3. A long cloud 
supposed to indicate stormy weather. JlaVi- 
wcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

wind-beam (wind'bem), n. A beam tying to- 
gether the rafters of a pitched roof: same as 
coUar-heam. 

Windberry(wind'ber''i), pi. windherrics (-iz). 
The cowberry, Vaccininm Vitis-Idiea. Britten 
and Holland. [Prov. Eng.] 
wind-bill (wind'bil), n. In Scots law, an ac- 
commodation bill. See accommodation. 
wind-bore fwind'bor), n. 1. The extremity of 
the suction-pipe of a pump, usually covered 
■with a perforated plate to prevent the intru- 
sion of foreign substances. — 2. InmiHiiip, same 
as snorc-piccc. 

Windbound (wind'boimd), a. Prevented from 
sailing by contrary -winds; detained by eon- 
trarj- -winds : as, windbound ships. 

The next day we fasted, being xcindboimd, and could not 
passe the sound. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 90. 
■wind-brace (wind'hriis), n. See braced. 
-wind-break (wind'brak), n. Something to 
break the force of the -wind, as a hedge, a board 
fence, or a row of evergreen trees; any shelter 
from the wind. 

Under the lee of some shelving bank or other uiild- 
break. T. Roesevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 176. 
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wind-break (wind'brak), V. t. To break the 
wind of. See wiiicl-hrol'eii. 

’Twould wind-break a mule to vie burdens with her. 

Ford. 

windbroacht (wind'broeh), n. The hurdy-gurdy 
or violle. 

• Xero, a base Mind fiddler, or player on that instrument 
which is called a windbroach. 

XJrquhart, tr. of Kabelais, ii. 30, 
Tor an old man to pretend to talk wisely is like a mu* 
pician’s endeavouring to fumble out a fine sonata upon 
a wind-broach. Toni Brown, Works, II. 234. (Dawes.) 

wind-broken (wiiu1'br6'''kii),7), a. Diseased in 
tlie respiratoiy organs; Laving the power of 
breotLing impaired by chest-disease: as, a 
irinn-hritkcn Iiorse. Also hrokcn-wh\(lcd. 
wind-chan^ng (wind'chan^jing), a. Cliange- 
ful O'* the wiml; fickle. [Rare.] 

Warwick now can chan^je no more. 

Shak., 3 Hen, VI,, v. 1. 57. 
wind-chart (wind'chiirt), v. A chart showing 
the viii(UUrections at a given time, or the di- 
rections prevailing during any period of the 
year over any region of the earth. Wind-charts 
for the ocean, of which the*‘Wind and Current Charts'* 
of the British Adniinilty and the “Pilot Charts” of the 
I'nitod Stales Hydrographic Office are e.vamples, consti- 
tute an important aid to navigators, 
wind-chest (wind' chest), H. In organ-hniUJing, 
a chest or box immediately below the pipes or 
reeds, from which the compressed air is ad- 
mitted to them by means of valves or pallets. 
See organ'^ and vccchorgan. 
wind-colic (wind'kppik), n. Intestinal pain 
caused by flatulence. 

wind-contusion(‘wind'kpn-tii^zhpn),7i. Iwsnrg.y 
a contusion, sucli as rupture of the liver or con- 
cussion of tile brain, unaccompanied by any ex- 
ternal mark of violence, supposed to* be pro- 
duced by the air when rapidly displaced by the 
velocity of a projectile, as a cannon-ball.* it is 
now, however, considered to be occasioned by the projee* 
til“ il«eU striking the body In nn oblique direction, the 
conipanitjve escape of the external soft tissues being ac* 
coiinted for by tiie degree of obliquity witliwlilch the mis- 
sile impinges on Hjo elastic skin, together with the posi- 
tion of the internal structures injured relatively to the 
Impingement of the ball on one side and hard resisting 
suljstanccs on anotlicr. Also called inuda^e, 

wind-cutter (wind'kut-'^r), n- In organ-hniUh 
iug, the upper lip of the mouth of a flue-pipe, 
against which the stream of air impinges when 
the nipe is sounded, 

wind-aial (wind'di^nl), n. A dial showing the 
changes in the direction of the wind by means 
of an’index or pointer connected with*a wind- 
vane. 

The irirnf Dial latetj' set up at Grigsby's Coffee and 
Chocolate House, behind the lioy.al E.xchange, being tlie 
first and only one in any publlck House in England, and 
having given great Satisfaction to all tliat have seen it, 
and btliig of Constant use to those that are in any wise 
Concerned in Navigation. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 
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wind-dog (wind'dog), ii. A name popularly ap- 
plied to fragments of rainbows seen on de- 
tached clouds. Also icind-gall. 
wind-dropsy (wind'drop^si), 71. Emphysema; 
tympanites. 

wind-egg (wind 'eg), V. An infecund or othcr- 
wi‘-e imperfect egg, as one which vdll produce 
nothing but wind (gas); a soft-shelled egg, such 
as inny be laid by a hen that is comparatively 
old or has been injured, 
winder^ (win'der), 71. [< tc/adl + -cri.] 1. 
One who wind.«, rolls, or coils: as, a bobbin- 
v'infjr y. 

They consist of sewing boys, slioe-binders, winders for 
weriverf-, and glrlft for all kinds of slop needlework. 

Manfi'H', London Labour and London Poor, II. 353. 

2. An instrument or a machine for winding 
thread, etc. (m) A contrivance like a small windlassre- 
volving a spool or reel upon whicli the thread is wound. 
(b) A large adjustable frame which can he passed througii 
the opening of a skein and then increased in diameter so as 
to hold it firmly for winding off. (c) A small stick, strip, 
or notched slate upon which thre.ad can be wound: a 
substitute for a spool or reel. 

3. The key or utensil used to wind up the spring- 
work of a roasting-jack. 

To keep troublesome servants out of the kitchen, al- 
ways leave the winder sticking on tlie jack to fall on tlieir 
heads. Swift, Advice to Servants (Cook). 

4. A plant that twists itself round others. 
Winders and creepers; as ivy, hriony, hops. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 636. 

5. A winding-step of a staircase. 

winder'*^ (win'd6r), ?i. [< wind^ + -crl.] 1. 
One who winds or sounds a horn. 

Winder of the horn, 

Wlien snouted wild-boars routing tender corn 
Anger our huntsman. Keats, Endyinion, i. 
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2 (win'der). A blow which takes away the 
breath. — 3, A fan., ffallitccll. [Prov. Eng.] 

winder^ (win'der), v. t [< tohulci'^y ii . ; prob. 
in part a dial, corruption of ^tvitvicr for ivhi’ 
«oiy.] To fan; clean or winnow with a fan: as, 
to tchider grain. JBrockett. [Prov. Eng.] 

windfall (wind'fal), n. [< wvid^ + faU^, r.] 

1. Somethingblown down by the wind, as fruit 
from a tree, or a number of trees in a forest. 

When the}* did spread, and their boughs were become 
too great for their stem, they became a windfall upon the 
sudden. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1887). 

She ‘s nobbut gone inf f orchard, to see if she can find 
wind-falls enough for f make a pie or two for f lads. 

Gasketl, Sylvia's Lovers, vi. 

2. An unexpected piece of good fortune, as an 
unexpected legacj'. 

This man, who otherwise beforetime was but poor and 
needy, by these ti'indfalh and unexpected cheats became 
very wealtliy. Holland, tr. of I’lutarch's ilorals, p. 1237. 

3. The tract of fallen trees, etc., which shows 
the path of atornado. — 4. A violent gust of wind 
rushing from coast-ranges and mountains to the 
sea. — 5. The down-rush of air occurring on the 
leeward side of a hill or mountain at a distance 
from its base. 

windfallt (wind'fal), «. Windfallen. [Rare.] 
You shall have leaves and vnndfall boughs enow, 
Near to these w'oods, to roast your meat withal. 

Marloive and Kashc, Dido, Queen of Carthage, i. 1. 172. 

windfallen (ttund'fa^ln), a. Blown down by 
the wind. 

To gatlier windfalVn sticics. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 182. 

windfanner (wind'fan^er), «. Same as wind- 
hover. 

wind-fertilized (wind'f6r^ti-lizd), a. In hot., 
fertilized with ijollen borne by the wind, as 
flowers; anemophilous, as conifers, grasses, 
sedges, etc. 

windfish (wind'fish), «. The fall-fish, or silver 
chub, Sc77wtihi$ htdlaris, the lai*gest cjTpriiioid 
of eastern North America. See Semotilus. 

wind-flower (wind'diou-^dr),?!. 1. Aplantof the 
genus Jticwonc, chiefly the wood-anemone, J. 
nctnoroaa: so called by translation of the classic 
name of an anemone or other plant anciently 
associated with the wind. The wind-loving reputa* 
tion of this plant appears to have been conferred chiefly 
by tlic name. The wind-flower Is a small herb, found in 
Europe, northwestern Asia, and North America, hearing a 
whorl of three trifoliate leaves and a single delicate white 
or outwardly pinkish vernal flower. The American pasque- 
flower, .^.i)<ifcn«,var. .YallaWtrtnn, bears tlie name specifl- 
cally in tlie western United States. 

Bide tliou where the poppv blows, 

With U'ind-jlotcers frail and fair. 

Bryant, Arctic Lover. 
2. The mar.sb-gentiaD, Gcntiana Pticutnonanthc. 
Trca$. of Dot. 

wind-furnace (wiud'fcr^nas), v. Any form of 
furnace using the natural draft of a chimney 
without the aid of a bellows or blower; a nat- 
ural-draft furnace; a laboratory-furnace pro- 
vided with a tall cbimuey. 

Tlie crucible is then placed in atrtn<f-/«i*7iacc,nnd slowly 
heated as long as fumes escape. (fre. Diet., IV. 653. 

wind-gage (wind'gaj), ii. 1, An instiairaent 
for ascertaining the velocity and force of wind ; 
an ancraoraoter. See anotwnwtcr. — 2. An ap- 
paratus or contrivance for measuring or indi- 
cating the amount of the pressure of the wind 
in the wind-chest of an organ. — 3, Milit., a 
graduated attachment to the sights of a fire- 
arm or cannon by which allowance can be made, 
in aiming, for the effect of the wind upon the 
projectile. 

wind-galD (wind'gal), [< tvbtd^ + gaJV^.'] 
Distension of tho synovial bursa at the fetlock- 
joint of tho horse, such as may be felt on each 
side of tho tendons behind tho joint. Also 
called 

His horse, . . . full of icimlyaUs, sped with spavins, 

Shak., T. of tho S., iii. 2. 53. 

Neither Spavin, Splinter, nor ITtud-oaf/. 

Fthcreye, She Would if She Could, ii. 2. 

wind-gr.112 (v7incl'KAl),«. [< wind'i + as 

in walcr-gall, wcatlicr-gaJI.'} Same as tohul-dog. 

“ Wind-dogs,” . . . fragments or pieces (ns it were) of 
rainbows (sometimes called wind-galls) scon on detached 
clouds. Fitz Boy, Weather Book, p. 23. 

■wind-galled (Tvin<rgal(l),n. Having vrind-galls. 

Did you think I was Wind-gaU’df I can sing too, if I 
please. Steele, Tender Husband, iii. 1. 

■wind-gap (wind'gap), >i. ■See gap, 2. 

■wind-gun (wind'gun), H. Same as air-gmi. 

Forc'd fi-om wind-guns, lead Itself can fly, 

And pond’rous slugs cut swiftly through the sky. 

Pope, Dunciad, i. 181, 
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wind-hatch (wind'haeh), ?i. In 7mni7ig, the 
opening or place where ore is taken out of the 
earth. 

windhawk (wind'hflk), 71. The windhover or 
kestrel. 

wind-herb (wind'Crb), n. See PMomis. 

wind-house (wind'hous), n. A house built 
partly tuiderground to serve as a shelter or 
place of refuge iu huiTicanes. 

windhover (wiud'huv''‘'er), ? 1 . A kind of hawk, 
the kestrel, Palco iinnunculus or Thintincidus 
aJaudariits : so called from its hovering in the 
face of the wind. See kestrel. Also called 
tviiidhibher, windcuffer, windfanner, windhawk, 
windsuckcr, vanncr-haivk, stanicl, etc. 

About as long 

As the 7vind-hover hangs in balance. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

windily (win'di-li), adv. With high wind ; in a 
way that betokens wind. 

The stars were glittering windily even before this crim- 
son melted out of the east. 

ir. C. Bussell, Sailor’s Sweetheart, iv. 

windiness (win'di-nes), 71. 1. The state of be- 
ing windy or tempestuous: as, the wmdiness 
of the weather or season. — 2. Flatulence. — 
3. Tendency to generate wind (gas): as, the 
of vegetables. — 4. Tumor; puffiness; 
vanity; boastfulness. 

The swelling iw'nrftnm of much knowledge. 

Brerewood’s Languages, Pref. 

winding^ (win'ding), p. a. [Ppr. of wbid^, v.] 

1. Cmwing; spiral: as, a ir/wdinp stair. 

The staires are winding, having a stately roofe. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 35. 

2. Full of bends or turns: as, aiunidinppath. 

Tlie ascent [of mount Tabor] is so easy that we rode 

up the north side by a urinding road. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, II. i. 64. 
Across the court-yard, into the dark 
Of the winding jiathway in the park, 

Curate and lantern disnppear. 

Longfellow, Baron of St. Castine. 

3. Warped; twisted; bent; crooked: as, awind- 
ing surface. 

winding^ (win'ding), ?i. [< ME. wyndyngc; ver- 
bal n. of 1. AturnortumiDg; abend; 

flexure; meander: as, aroador 

stream. 

The degise, endentyng, banynge, owndynge, palyng^ 
tt’yndi/n^e or bendynge, and scmblable wast of ciooth in 
vanitee. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

They [tlie w’ays] were wonderfull hard, all stony and 
full of xcindxngs. Coryat, Crudities, I. 92. 

To follow the xvindings of this river. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, cd. Bohn, I. 587). 

The uindings of the marge. Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
2. A twist in any surface, so that all its parts 
do not lie in the same plane ; a casting or warp- 
ing. Compound winding. When the field- 

magnets of a dynamo are fitted with two coils, one of 
wliich is placed in circuit with the armature and external 
leads, while the other is connected across the terminals 
as a shunt, tho dynamo is said to be compound wound, and 
the winding compowndtwndmr;.— Differential winding. 
See differential. — In Winding, warped ; out of the straight : 
applied by joiners to apiece of wood when two of its oppo- 
site comers stand higher than the other two.— Out Of 
winding, brought to a plane: said of a surface: a w’ork- 
men’s phrase.— Series Winding. A dynamo is said to be 
series ivotind, or to have a series ivinding, when its field- 
magnet coil is joined in series ivith the armature coil, — 
Shimt winding. When the field-magnet coils of a dy- 
namo are designed for, and connected as, a shunt on the 
armature coil, the dynamo is said to be shunt xcound, and 
the method of winding shunt U'inding. 

■winding^ (win'ding), n. [Verbal n. of wind'^, r.] 
A call by tbo boatswain’s whistle. 

■winding-engine (w3n'ding-en''jin), n. Any 
steam-motor employed to turn a drum around 
wliicb a boisting-rope is drawn ; in a mine, an 
engine by which the ropes are wound on and 
unwound from the drums, for raising or lower- 
ing the bucket, kibble, or cage on wbicli the 
mined material is brought to tho surface. 
Also called drawing-engine and hoisting-engine. 

■Windingly (win'ding-li‘), adv. Ina winding man- 
ner; with euiwes, bends, or turns. 

The stream that creeps 
Windingly by it. Keats, Eudymion, i. 

■winding-pendant (win'ding-pen"dant), n. 
A^aiit., a pendant hooked at the fore- or main- 
masthead uith its higlit secured as far out as 
necessary on tho foreyard or main-yard, and 
having a heavy tackle, called a winding-tachie, 
depending from its lower end, used for lifting 
heavy weights. 

■winding-rope ('uin'ding-rop), n. In mining, the 
rope wJiieli connects the cage with tho drum 
of the winding-engine. Formerly the winding-ropes 
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Tvere of hemp or manila ; at the present time steel wire 
is chiefly used, and both flat and round ropes are em- 
ployed. In one of the largest Belgian coal-mines, in which 
the lift is 705 yards, the rope (which tapers toward the 
bottom) weighs C tons. 

winding-sheet (win'ding-shot), n. 1. A sheet 
in which <a corpse is wrapped. 

These arms of mine shall be thy xvinding-sheet ; 
lly heart, sweet boy, sliall be thy sepulchre. 

Shale., 3 lien. VI., ii. 5. 114. 

2. Solidified drippings of grease from a candle 
which cling to the side of it and present some 
resemblance to drapery in its folds and creases. 
The appearance of this has boon fancied to be 
an omen of death or other misfortune. 

lie . . . fell asleep on liis arms, ... a long icinding- 
sheet in the candle dripping down upon him. 

Dickens, Talc of Two Cities, il. 4. 

winding-stairs (win'ding-stlirz), n. A ladder- 
shell; a scalaria; a wentletrap. See cut un- 
der ScaJaria. 

The Dutch call these shells tvinding-stairs. 

P, P, Carpenter, Lcct. ilollusca, 1801. 

winding-sticks (win'ding-stiks), n.ph In join- 
cry, two short sticks or strips of wood with 
parallel edges, placed across the two ends of 
a board to test its freedom from warps or 
winds. 

winding-tackle (win'ding-tak'^1), n. A hca-v’y 
tackle for use with a winding-pendant, 
winding-up (win'ding-up'), n. 'The act of one 
wlio winds up, in any sense. 

It is curious that in the winding-xip of each of these 
pieces the same expedient is employe(f. 

Gijford, Int. to Ford's Plays, p. xll. 

wind-instrument (wind'in^strii-moTit), n, A 
musical instrument the sound of wliich is pro- 
duced by a stream of compressed air, usually 
by the breath. Chief of such instruments is the human 
voice. AVind-instruments blown by the breath arc divided 
into two classes: u'ond xrind-instntments, including the 
flute, flageolet, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, English horn, etc.; 
and ftrarsor including tiic trumpet, 

horn, trombone, tuba, ophiclcide, etc. AVInd-instruments 
sounded by air mechanically compressed include the pipe- 
organ and the reed-organ, together witli the bagpipe, and, 
in a certain sense, tlio /Eolian harp. The method of tone- 
production in all these Instruments, except the last, Is 
cither the vibration induced in a stream of air by direct- 
ing it against a sharp edge, as in the flute and in flue- 
pipes In the organ, or the vibration induced In an clastic 
tongue or reed In or over an orlflcc through which a stream 
of air is driven, ns In the voice, tlic clarinet, and tliu reed- 
organ. Sometimes both methods ore used in the 8.amc in- 
strument, as In the pipe-organ. 

AVKh a icind instnanent my master made, 

In live days you may breathe ten languages, 

As perfect as the devil or liimsclf. 

T, Toinhisi?), Albumaz-ar, 1. 3. 

windlacef, a. Same ns windias.^'^. 
windlass^t (AAdnd'lns), ti. [Early mod. E. also 
tcindlacc, windlassf, windlcssc, wyndclcssc; por- 
liaps < ME. **windcls (= !MXG. windclsc, a wind- 
ing, hurdle-work, LG. windcls, a winding, as 
the winding of a screw, or the oruaracntnl 
work on a sword-hilt), < AS. windau, etc., turn, 
wind: see wiiuU, and cf. windlc.^ 1. A wind- 
ing or turning; a circuitous course; a circuit. 
Hewar that fcttetli tlic tnjndelesse In Imntyng — livcur. 

Palsgrave, p. 231. 

Amongc thcls be appoynted a fewe liorscinen to raungc 
som w’lint nbrode for Ihegreatcrappearancc, bidding them 
fetche a xcindlassc a great Mayo about, and to make al 
toward one place. Golding, tr. of Ca;sar, fol. 200. 

I non’ fetching a xrindlcsse, that I myglit better liaiie a 
shooto. Lylg, Euphucs and his England, p. 270. 

Hence — 2. Any indirect, artful course; cir- 
cumvention; art and contrivance; subtleties. 

Thus do M’e of wisdom and of reach, 

AA’^ith xcindlaivies and >vith assays of bias, 

By indirections find directions out. 

Shak., Hamlet, il. 1. G5. 

■windlasslf (wiud'las), v. [Early mod. E. also 
whuJlacc ; < windlass'^, a.] I. iiitrans. 1. To 
take a circuitous patli ; fetch a compass. 

A skilful woodsman hy xvindlassing presently gets a shoot 
M’hich without taking a compass ... lie could never have 
obtained. JJammond, AVorks, I^^ 015. (Latham.) 

2. To adopt a circuitous, artful, or cunning 
course; use stratagem; act indirectly or warily. 

Slie is not so much at Icasuro as to xnndlace, or use craft, 
to satisfy tliem. Hammond, AA'erks, lA’. 500. (Latham.) 

II. trans. To bend; turnabout; bewilder. 

A'onr words, my friend ! (right hcaltlifnl caustics !) blamo 
Jly young mind marred, wliom love dotli xtnndlass so. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. .513). 

windlass^ (wind'las), n. [Early mod. E. also 
vdttdles; a corruption of ivindas, windass, by con- 
fusion windlass'^.'] 1. A modification of 
the wheel and axle, used for raising woiglits, etc. 
One kind of windlass is the w inch used for raising water 
from wells, etc., ^v■hich lias an axle turned by a crank, and 
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a rope or chain for raising tho weight by being wound 
round the axle. A simple form of windlass, much used 
in ships for rais- 
ing the anchors c , e dp 

or obtaining a pur- 
chase on other oc- 
casions, consists of 
a strong beam of 
wood placed hori- 
zontally, and sup- 
ported at its ends 
by iron spindles 
wliich turn in col- 
lars or bushes, in- 



Windlass. 
ratchet-heads: A drumheads ; 


. 1 . 1 A _ c, c, whetps built around a spindle which is 

sorted in what are Joumaled in die cheeks </,</. The pawls are 
termed the nnnd- pivoted in the paw-l-bitts c. c. and sustain the 
laSS-bittS. This ^tr.ainwhile the handspikes, which rotate the 
1 oty»o nvlo id M itullass by bcin^r placed like spokes in the 
holes of the dninuieads, are being shifted 
pierced with holes for j new purchase, 
directed toward 

Its center, in wliich long levers or handspikes arc inserted 
for turning it round when the anchor is to be weighed or 
any purchase is required. It is furnished with pawls to 
prevent it from turning backwariJ when the pressure on 
tlio liandspikcs is intermitted. Different arrangements 
of gearing nro applied to a windlass to exert increased 
power, und stcain-windlasses, in which a small steam- 
engine is made to heave the windlass round, have come 
largely into use. Compare capstan (with cut), and cut 
under xcinch. 

2t. A bandlo by Tvbicb anything is turned; 
specifically, a winch-liko contrivance for bend- 
ing the avbalist or crossbow. See crossVoic. 

The arblast was a cross-bow, the xvindlace the machine 
used In bending that weapon. 5’co(t, Ivanhot*,xxvlii., note. 
Differential or Chinese windlass, a windlass with a 
b.irrel differing in diameter in ditferent parts, the rope 
winding upon the larger and unwinding from the smaller 
portion. Tlic amount of absolute lift and of tbo power 
exerted Is determined by tho diircrcncc in Hie two diam- 
eters of tlio barrel.— Spanish windlass (naut.), an ex- 
temporized purchase made by winding a rope round a 
roller and inserting a lever in a hltcii or bight of the 
rope. By heaving round the lever a considerable strain 
is produced. 

windlass- (wind'lns), v. [< windlass-, «.] I. 
intraiis. To iiso a’wiiidliiss; raise something 
as by a windlass. 

Let her (Truth) rest, my dear sir, nt the bottom of her 
rvcll; . . . none of our irhidfuMui*; will ever bring her 
up. JfiA. Hdaetcorth, Helen, xlv. 

n. trans. To hoist or haul by means of a 
wiiullass. 

The stern lino began to draw, and the sloop was innd- 
lassed clear of the stone pile and saved. 

The Century, XXXJX. 220. 

windle (win'dl), n, [< ME. irindel, as in comp. 
•,arn-windclf a wliccl on which yam is Avound, 

< AS. icindcl (= MD. windd, a wheel, pulley, 

roll, cradle, = MLG. whidlCf a roll, etc.), < win- 
daUf etc., turn, wind: sec and cf. wind- 

lass^.'] 1, An implcmentorengino for turning 
or winding: used in different senses locally. 

To force tho Mater . . . with devise of engines and 
\cindlc8 up to the top of tlic hill. 

Holland, (r. of Pliny, .xxxvi. 15. 

Speak her fair and canny, or m'o will have a ravelled 
hasp on the ynrii-ia«(//rjr. Scott, Pirate, v. 

From a xrindte the thread Is conducted to tlic quills. 

S. Judd, Jlargarct, 1. 2. 
2. Tho vniuKhnish or redwing, Ttirdtis ilincus. 
See cut 2 under thrush'^. [Devonshire, Eng.] 
— 3. A dr>’ inoasurc, equal to about 
chestor bushels. The oflicin] returns for 1879 sliou-cd 
that It M'os not then entirely obsolete. It is tliere stated 
as 220/5S? Imperial bushels of wlicat, 180^0 bushels of 
barley, or 220/C2.857 bushels of beans. 

60 xcyndels of barley . . . £40. 

H. Hall, Society in Elizabethan Age, App., i. 

windiest, n- An obsolete fonn of windlass-, 
Cotf/ravc, 

windless (wimVlcs), a, [< wind^ 4- -Jess,'] 1, 
Free from or unaffected by wind ; calm ; un- 
ruffled. 

A xrindlcss sea under (he moon of inidniglit. liusktn, 

A xrindless, cloudless even. William Morris, Sigurd, iii. 
2. "Wanting wind; out of breath. 

Binding Ills hands and knitting a linndkcrchcr about 
Ills eyes, that lie sliould not sec. and M*hcn they Iiad made 
him sure and fast, then they laid him on until tlicy M’cre 
xrindlcss. Harman, Caveat for Cursetora, p. 00. 

Avindlesset, it* An obsolete form of windlass^. 

windlestraw (whi'dl-strfi), v, [Also Sc. win- 
dlcstrfc; < AS. windcJstrcdWj straw for plaiting, 

< windclj a woven basket, etc., + strc6w, etc., 
straw: see windle nndslraw'^,] 1. The old stalk 
of various grasses, as tho tufted hair-grass, i)c5- 
champsia {Aira) crespitosa, tho dog’s-tail, Cyno- 
surus cristaius, or Apera {Agrosiis) Spica-vcnli. 

Tall spires of teindtestrae 

Tlircw their thin shadows down the rugged slope. 

Shelley, Alastor. 

2. The whitothroat, Sylvia cincrca: same as 
Jacl’straw, 5. [Local, Eng.] 

AVindliftt (wiiul'lift), «. [A perversion of wind- 
lass, windlcssc^ tho second element being made 
to simulate /i/V 2 .] a windlass. 


windmilly 

A TTind-f^rt to heave up a gross Scandal. 

Roger R'orth, Examen, p. S54. 

windling (wind'ling), n. [< wind- + -Utig^.] A 
branch blown down by the wind. [Prov. Eng.] 

wind-marker (wind'mar''^kei’), n. A movable 

• arrow or other device for showing on a chart 
tho direction of the wind at any point. 

AVindmill (wind'mil), n, [< ME, windmillc, wind- 
mcllc, windtnidlc, windmilne, wyndcmylnc 
whidmolcn =MHG. tcint- 
miil, G. windmiihJe; < 
wind^ + inill^f «.] 1 . 

A mill or machine for 
grinding, pumping, or 
other purposes, moved 
by the wind; a wind- 
motor; any form of mo- 
tor for utilizing the pres- 
sure of tlio wind as a mo- 
tive power. Two types of 
machines are used, the hori- 
zontal and tlie vertical. The 
vertical motor consists essen- 
tially of a horizontal shaft 
called the xciiid-shaft, M-ilh a 
combination of sails or vanes 
fixed at the end of the shaft, 
and suitable gearing for con- 
veying the motion of the 
wind-shaft to the pump or 
other niacliinerj’. Ihc older 
types of M’indmill used four 
vanes or sail-frames called 
xchips, covered M’ith canvas, 
arrangements being provided 
for rccflng the sails in high 
winds. To present tho vanes 
to tiic wind, the M'holc struc- 
ture or tower carrying the 
M’lmlmill M’as at llrst turned 
round by means of a long 
lever. Later the top of the tow- 
er, called tho cap, w.a8 made 
movable- AA’lndinills are now 
made M'itli many M’ooden 
vanes forming a disk exposed 
to the M’inds, and fitted M'ith 
automatic feathering and steering mnehinerj', governors 
for regulating the speed, apparatus for closing the vanes 
in storms, etc. Tlieso improved M-indmllls are chiefly of 
Araeilcan invention, aud are largely used in oil parts of 
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the United States for pumping M’atcr. Horizontal wind- 
mills employ an upright wind-shaft, and movable vanes-- 
placed in a circle round it, the vanes feathering wlien 
moving against the M'ind. 

I saugli liim carien a icind-wirffc 
Under a walshe-noto shale. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 12S0. 
2. A visionary scheme; a vain project; afanej*;- 
a chimera. 

Ho lived and died M'ith general councils in hispatc, M'itli 
xcindmills of union to concord Home and England, Eng- 
land and Home, Germany M’itli them both. 

Rp. Hacket, Abp. AA'illianis, i. 102. (Dai'ics.) 
To fight AVindmllls, to combat cbimerns or ininginar>’ 
opponents: in allusion to Don Quixote’s adventure M-ith 
the M’indmills. 

■windmill-cap (wind'mil-kap), 71 . The movable 
upper part of a 'n-inclmiU, ■n’liieh turns to present 
tbo sails in the direction of tho -n'ind. See wind- 
mill. 

windmill-grass (wind'mil-gras), 71. A showy 
grass, Cl7lo)'is t7-nncaUi, of southeastern Aus- 
tralia: so named appai'ontly from its six to ten 
long spreading flower-spikes. 

■windmill-plant (wind'mil-plant), n. Same as. 
/rlc!i/'aph-])ia)7t. 

■windmilly (wind'mil-i), a. [< 7vind/niU -1- -i/f.J 
Aboniidiiig with windmills. [Rare.] 


■windmilly 

A ‘icindmilbj country this, though the windmills are so 
damp and rickety. Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, xxv. 
“windockf , winnock(wm'dok, win'ok), n. Same 
as window. [Scotch.] 

The folrsai'lis — wer diuerss and syndrie tymes callit at 
the tolbuith tcindok. 

Acts Jarnes VI. (15S1), p. 289. (»^amiVson.) 
Listening the doors and innnoc^rs rattle. 

Burns, A Svinter Night. 

TTindoletf, A false spelling of windowlet. 
windoref (win'dor), n. [A perv’ersion of win- 
d<>w, simulating door,] A -window. 

Nature has madtj man's breast no windorcs, 

To publisli what he docs within doors. 

i”. Butler, lludibras, II. ii. 309. 

■window fwiii'dd), n. [Early mod. E. tr/HdoJrc; 
< ME. wiv'irrc, wyndowc, windofic, wind(>}ic (the 
orig. guttural “lio-wing in the Sc, windah\win- 
doef:, trinnnrJ:), < 1cq\'. vindaiifja (= Norw. rin- 
daufj'j rr Dan. vinduc for *vindnjc, the form 
rtnd'/r lioing i)rob. < leel.), ■N^dudow, lit. ^'t^nnd- 
eyo,’< vindr, wind, + auga, eye: see wind^ and 
vyr'i, n. The AS. wordswero r«r/d»ro,*cyedoor,* 
and eagtlnirl, * cycthirl,’ i. o. * eyehole.^ The G. 
word for window isfenster = Sw. /d?t.9fer, from 
the L.] 1. An opening in the wall of a building 
for the admission of lij^t and air. in modern build, 
ings this opening is usually fitted with a frame in which 
are set movable sashes containing panes of glass or other 
transparent material, the whole frame with the sashes, etc., 
also being known as the window, ilany windows are not 
designed to be opened. Glass was employed in windows 
among the ancient Jlomans, and came into extensive use 
among other nations in the course of the elevetith cen* 
turj’. See cuts under batcmnitdt^ht, viulti/oil, rosc-tciH' 
dojr, and vheel-irindoiv. 

Fowerti dais after this, 

Arches irindoye undon it is; 

The Kauen ut-fleg, hu bo it gan ben, 

Ne cam he nogt to the archo a.gen. 

Ocnesxa and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. C02. 
My cliambre was 
Fill wel dcpejTiteu, and with glos 
Were nl the ^cxndoxccs wcl y-glnsed, 

Ful clere, and nat an hole y-crased. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 323. 

Tlie prentices made a riot upon tny glass vrindoxa the 
Shrorc-Tuesday following. 

Dekkcr and TTebstcr, Northward ITo, iv. 4. 

2. An aperture or opening resembling a win- 
dow nr suggestive of a window. 

The xrindotrs of heaven. Gen. vll. 11. 

The inndotr of my heart, mine eye. 

Shak., L. L. L., r. 2. 8i8. 
Hence — 3. In anat.f one of two holes in tho 
innerwiill of tho tympanum, called respectively 
the oval tcitidntc and the round window^ fenestra 
ovalis and fenestra rotunda. See fenestra, — 

4. A cover; a Ud. 

r.re I let fall the tnndoif# of mine eyes. 

Shak., Rich. lIL.v. 3. 110. 

5. A figure formed by lines crossing one an- 
other. 

The Fav'rite child, tliat Just begins to prattle, . , . 

Is very hnmorsomc, and makes great clutter, 

11c has iVindotes on bis Bread and Butter, 

ir. JTinj, Art of Cookerj*. 

6f. A blank space. 

I will, therefnre, that you send unto mo a collation 
tlicrcof; and lliat your Bald collation ha^e a 'inndoir ci- 
petlient to set m hat name I «I11 therein. 

Craniner, Works (Parker Soc.), II. 219. 
Back of a window. Scetac^i. — Blind window. Sco 
ciuEtered window, a window consisling of 
three or triorc lights grouped together. Examples arc 
especially fr'-quent In medieval archltectiire.~Coupled 
windows, dormant window!, false window, fan- 
shaped window. Hue the o<lJectIve8, and cuts under 
cottplf'il xn'iul'nrx and dormcr-trindoxc . — French WlndoW, 
a window Jn>(ng two sashes hinged at the Bides, and 
op-nlng In the middle.— Goldsmiths’ wlndOW, a vorj' 
rich claim In which the gold shows freely. [Mining slang, 
AuslraliiL] — House OUt Of WlndoWSt. Sec Aoiwcl.— 
Jesse window. ScctfcMci.— Lattlce-'V^^dow, Seefaf- 
tice, 2 (with cut).— LoW side Window, Same as lychna- 
Oriel-window. See orfef (with cut).— stool of 
a -window. Sec -Venetian window, a window* 

w hich has three separate lights. — Window tax, Window 
duty, a tax formerly levied In Great Britain on window’s 
of houses, latterly on all In excess of six In number. It 
was abolished in 18M, a tax on houses above a certain 
rental being substituted. (Hcc also dormerocindou-, lancet- 
urindoir, roie-xcindoxc, xchcel-vdndoxv.) 
window (win'doj, V. t. [< windotv, «.] 1. To 
furoisli witli a iviiidon' or with windows. 

Wltliln a tvindow'il niclie of that high hall 
Sate ISrutisu'iek's fated chieftain. 

Byron, Chfldc Harold, III. 23 

2. To mako openings or rents in. 

Your loop’d and uindow'd raggedncaa. 

SAat., Lear, ill. 4. 31. 

3. To place in a window. 

Wouldat thou he loindow'd In areat Itoine and see 

Tl]}- maater thus? Shalr., A. and C., Iv. 14. 72. 

■window-bar (win'dd-hiir), n. 1. One of tho 
parts of the frame of a window or window-sash. 
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— 2. A bar of wood or iron for securing a avin- 
dow or tho shutters of it when closed. — 3. A 
horizontal bar fitted in a window or doorway, 
to prevent a child from falling through. — 4. 
pi. Latticework, as on a woman’s stomacher. 
Shal;., T. of A., iv. 3. 116. 

■window-blind (win'do-blind), n. A blind, 
screen, or shade for a window. See hlincU. 
■window-bole (win'do-bol), «. Same as hole*, 1. 

I was out on the icindtnv-bole when your auld back was 
turned, and awa* down by to liae a balf at tlie popinjay. 

NtfoWjOld Mortality, vii. 

■window-curtain (\vin'd6-k6r^tan), 11 , Same as 
curtain, 1 {b). 

window-frame (win'do-fram), n. The frame 
of a window, wbieli receives and bolds the 
sasbes. 

window-gardening (win 'do-gard^ning), n. The 
cultivation of plants indoors before a window. 

Tho boxes used in xrindoir-fjardcninff arc made of a great 
variety of materials, etc. Henderson, llandbookof Plants, 
window-gazer (win'do-ga‘'ztr), n. An idler ; 
one who gazes idly from a window. 

Iter sonnes gluttonous, her dniighlers vnndow-ffazerg, 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hcllowes, 1577), p. 304. 
■window-glass (win'do-glas), n. Glass suitable 
for windows, or such as is commonly used for 
windows, especially tbo commoner kinds, as dis- 
tinguished from plato-glass or other more cost- 
ly varieties. — Spread window-glass. Same as broad 
f/lars (which see, under broad). 

window-jack (wiu'd6-jak), n. Same as huildcrs’ 
jach (which sec, under jnefc). 
window-latch (win'do-lach), «. A catch or 
locking-devico for holding n window-sash open 
or shut. 

■window-lead (win'do-lcd), JI. Same as earned, 2. 
■windowless (win'do-les), a. [< windov) + -less.] 
Destitute of windows. 

It Is usual ... to huddle them together into naked 
walls and xcindotcless rooms. 

//. Brooke, Fool of Quality, X. 377. (Davies.) 

I stood still at this end, which, being xtindoxcless, was 
dark. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvli. 

■windowlet (win'do-lct), n. [< tcindoic -f -?cf.] 
A littio window. 

If wak*d they c.annot see, tbeir eyes are blind, 

Shut up like vindotets. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, xvli. 

■window-lift (win'do-lift), v. A strap or a han- 
dle hy wliich to raise a window-sash, especially 
in a carriage or a railway-car. 

■window-lock (uin'dO-lok), n. A device for 
fastening tho sash of a window so that it can- 
not bo opened from tbo outside, 
■window-martin (win'do-miir'tin), n. Tho com- 
mon martin of Europe, Chelidon iirbica; tho 
house-marlin or window-swallow. Seo cut un- 
der marlin. 

■window-mirror (win'do-mir'or), V. A mirror 
fastened outside of n-window and ad jmstablo at 
any angle, to reflect tho imago of objects in tbo 
street to tho view of persons in the room, wlio 
may thus sco without being scon, 
■window-opener (win'do-op'ntT), n. A lover 
or rod by which a window, ventilator, sash, a 
panel in tho raised root of a railway-car, etc., 
may be opened and held in any desired posi- 
tion. 

window-oyster (win'd6-ois't6r), n. A bivalve 
mollusk of tho family Placunida;, Plactma pla- 
centa. Also window-shell. 

■window-pane (win'do-pan), II. 1. One of tho 
oblong or squ.aro jdatos of glass sot in a win- 
dow-frame. — 2. The sand-flounder. [New Jer- 
sey.] 

window-sasb (wiu'do-sash), ?i. The sash or 
light frame in wliich panes of glass are set for 
windows. Sco sash^. 

■window-screen (win'dd-skron), Any devleo 
for fdling all or part of tho opening of a win- 
dow, particularly if it is oranraontal, as tho 
pierced lattices of tho Arabs ; also, tho glass 
filling of a stained or painted window. 

Clinrtrfs [cntlicdrnl], . . . ulngiilnrly fortunnto in re- 
taining its nnigiilflcent Jewcl-IIkc windmo-ecreens. 

C. //. Moo-e. Gothic Architecture, p. 304. 

window-seat (win'do-sdt), n. A scat in tho re- 
cess of a window. 

window-sector (4vin'dd-sek*’tpr), «. A bar or 
plate of metal in the form of a sector of acirclo, 
used to control tho movoraont and position of 
a window or ventilator in tho raised roof of a 
railway-ear. jE. JT. Knipht. 
window-shade (win'do-sliad), n. Acontrivaueo 
for sliutting out or tempering light at a window ; 
a variety of window-blind, usually a picco of 
holland or similar material, arranged to roll up 
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on a roller, and to cover the window when pulled 
out. 

window-shell (win'do-sbel), 11 . Same as win- 
dow-oyster. 

■window-shutt (win'do-shut), n. A ■window- 
shutter. 

When you bar the window-shuts of your lady’s bed-cham- 
ber at nights, leave open the sashes. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Chamber-maid). 

■window-shutter (win'd6-shnt'‘'6r), n . A shutter 
used to darken or secure a window, 
window-sill (win'do-sil), n. The sill of a win- 
dow. Seo silP, 1. 

■window-stile (win'do-stil), n. One of the ver- 
tical bars in a window-sash. 

■window-stool (■win'do-stol), n. See stool. 
windowj^t (win'dp-i), a. l<. window -1- -yl.] Ex- 
hibiting intersecting lines orlittle crossings like 
those of the sashes of a window. 

Poor fish, beset 

With strangling snare, or window)/ net. 

Donne, Tlio Bait. 

■windpipe (wind'pip), n. [Early mod. E. wynd- 
X>ype; < wind^ -t- pipe^, »!.] The tube passing 
from the larynx to tho division of the bronchi 
which convoys the air inrespiration to and from 
tho lungs. See trachea, and cut under mouth. 
■wind-plant (■wind'plant), n. The wind-flower. 
Anemone nemorosa. See cut under anemone. 
■wind-pole (wlnd'pdl), n. See the quotation. 
Taking, with Povd, north-east and south-west (true) as 
the wind-poles, all intermediate directions are found to be 
more or less assimilated to the characteristics of those 
extremes, as they are nearer one or other. 

Fitz Boy, Weather Book, p. 173. 

■wind-pox (wind'poks), n. Varicella or chicken- 
pox. 

■wind-pressure (wind'presh''ur),)i. 1. Thepres- 
sure of the ■wind on any object in its path. The 
pressure of the wind blowing perpendicularly on a fiat 
surface is usually deduced from Us velocity by means 
of tlio equation P = hAV'’-, where P is the pressure in 
pounds, V the velocity in feet per second, A the area of 
tho surface in square feet, and k a numerical constant 
whose value for ordinary temperatures and barometric 
pressures is variously given from 0.0016 to 0.0022. 

2. In organ-lniilding, the degree of compression 
in tho compressed air in the storage-bellows and 
tho ■wind-chests. 

■wind-pump (wind'pump), n. A pump moved 
by ■wind. 

■wmd-record (wind'rek'ord), it. A record of 
wind velocities or directions ; especially, a con- 
tinuous registration made by an anemograph 
or self-recording anemometer; an anemogram. 
■Windringt (win'dring), a. [Possiblj? a misread- 
ing for winding or wandering.] 'Winding. 

You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the windriny brooks. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 128. 

■wind-rode (wiud'rod), a. Ndnt,, riding with 
head to wind instead of to current. Compare 
tidc-rodc. 

■wind-root (wind'rot), ?i. The pleurisy-root, 
Asclcpias tuberosa. 

■wind-rose (wind'roz), it. 1 . A table or diagram 
showing the relative frequency of winds blow- 
ing from the different points of. the compass, 
ortho relative amount of total ■wind-movement 
for each direction ; also, a table or diagram 
shoving tho connection between tbo wind-di- 
■ rootion and any other moteorological element: 
thus, a thermal wind-rose shows tho average 
temperature prevailing with winds from differ- 
ent directions. — 2. Seo reset and Pameria. 
■windrow (wind'ro), 11 . [Also, corruptly, win- 
row; < wind^ -1- row", ji.] 1. A row or line of 
hay rakod together for tho purpose of being 
rolled into cocks or heaps; also, slieaves of corn 
set up in a row one against another in order 
that tho wind may blow between them. — 2. A 
row of peats sot up for drying; a row of pieces 
of turf, sod, or sward cut in paring and burn- 
ing. — 3. Any similar row or formation; an ex- 
tended heap, as of dust throWn up by tho wind. 

Baclt day’s dust, before the next day came, was swept 
Into windroics or wliirlcd away altogether byintennittent 
gusts cliarging up tlio slope from tlio valley. 

The Century, XXXI. 03. 

4. Tho greon border of a field, dug up in order 
to carry the earth to other land to mend it: so 
.called because laid in rows and exposed to tho 
wind. Pay, Eng. 'Words (1G91), p. 120. 
windrow (wind'ro), V. t. [< windrow, j;.] To 
r:iko or put into tho form of a windrow, 
wind-sail (wind'sal), n. 1. A wide tube or 
funnel of canvas serving to convoy a current 
of fresh air into tho lower parts of a ship. — 2. 

One of the vanes or sails of a windmill To 

trim a wlnd-sall, to turn tlie opening of tbo wind-sail 
toward tlio wind. 
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■wind-scale (■wind'skal), ii. See scaled. 
■wind-seed (irind'sed), n. A plant of the com- 
posite genus Arctotis. 

■wind-shaft (wind'shaft), n. See imnAmill, 1. 
■wind-shake (■wind'shak), n. A flaw in the tim- 
ber of exogenous trees. See slialie, n., 7, and 
(tncmosis. 

If you come into a shop, and find a bow that is small 
long, heavy, and strong, lying straight, not winding, not 
marred with knot gall, ivind-shakc, wem, fret, or pinch, 
buy that bow of my warrant. 

Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1804), p. 107. 

wind-shakedt (wind'shakt), a. Same as wind- 
shaken. [Rare.] 

The xcind-shaked surge, with high and monstrous mane, 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 13. 
wind-shaken (wind'sha"'kn), a. 1. Briven or 
agitated hy the ■wind ; tottering or trembling 
in the ■ndncl. 

He's the rock, the oak not to be xvind-shaken. 

Shak., Cor., v. 2. 117. 
2. Impaired by the action of the ■wind: as, 
teind-sital'cn timber. 

■wind-shock (wind'shok),)!. Same a.swind-slial:c. 
■wind-side (wind'sid), «. The -windward side. 
Mrs. Brovining. 

Windsor bean, chair, Knight, soap. See 
bciuB, 2, chair, etc. 

■wind-spout (wind 'spout), )!. A waterspout, 
tornado-funnel, or other form of whirl-u’ind. 
■wind-storm (wind'storm), «. See storm. 
windstroke (wind'strok), ti. A paralysis of 
spinal origin in the horse. 

■windsucker (wind'suk'^er), Ji. 1. The wind- 
hover or kestrel. [Kent, Eng,] 

Kistrilles or juindsticken, that filling themselves with 
winde, fly against the wind evennore. 

AflWic, Lenten Stufie (Ilarl, iliac., VI. 170). 

2. A person ready to pounce on any one, or on 
any blemish or weak point. 

There is a certain envious windsucker, that iiovers np 
and down, lahouriously engrossing .all the airwitli liisluxu. 
rious ambition, and buzzing into every ear my detraction. 

Chapman, Iliad, Pref. to tlie Reader. 
Rut it would be sometiilng too e.vtravagant for tiie veri- 
cst wind.suckcr among commentators to start a tlieory 
that a revision was made ot ids original work by iiarlowe 
after additions liad been made to it by Sliakespe.are. 

Sivinbumc, Sliakesneare, p. S6. 

3. A crib-biter. 

wind-sucking (wind'suk'iug), v. Tho noise 
made by a horse in crib-biting. 

■wind-swift (wind's-wift), a. Swift as tho wind. 

Tlierefore liath the wind-sicifl Cupid wings. 

Shak., It and J., ii. fi. 8. 

■windthrush (wind'thrush), n. Tho redwing, 
Turdiis iliacus. Also called winitard and iciiidtc. 
See cut 2 under Ihriisli'h. [Prov. Eng.] 
■wind-tight (avind'tit), a. So tight as to pre- 
vent the passage of wind or air. 

Cottages . . . xcind-iighl and water-tight. 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 4G. {Latham.) 
■wind-trunk (wind'trungk), n. In orgaii-hiiild- 
ing, a duct which conducts tho compressed air 
from the bellows to a wind-chest. See cut un- 
der organ. 

■wind-up (ivind'up), )i. l< wind iqi; see iriiidi.] 
The conclusion or final adjustment and settle- 
ment of any matter, as a speech, business, en- 
tertainment, etc.; tho closing act; the close. 

Very well married, to a gentleman in a great way, near 
Bristol, wlio kept two carriages ! Tliatw.is tliOHinrf-tip of 
the historj'. Jane Austen, Emma, xxii. 

I must be . , . careful . . . to . . . have a regular in'nd- 
xtp of tins business. Dickens, Bleak House, .wiii. 

windward (wind'wiird), a. and n. [< wind- -1- 
-ward.J I. a. On the side toward the point from 
which the -wind blows: as, windward shrouds. 

II. n. Tho point from which tho wind blows : 
as, to ply or sail to windward. 

To xeindieard, the pale-green water ran into a whitisii 
sky. ii'. c. JtusseU, Jack’s Comtsliip, x.\ii. 

To get to the -windward of one, to get the advantage of 
one ; get the better ot one ; take tlie wind out of one’s sails. 
—To lay or cast an anchor to -windward, to adopt 
measures for success or security. 

■windward (wind'wiird), ade. [< wiiid^ -f -ward.] 
Toward tho wind: opposed to leeward, 
■wind-way (tvind'wa), v. 1. In mining, a pas- 
sage for air. — 2. In organ-hnilding. Seepijici, 

2. (o). 

■wind-wheel (-wind'hwel), n. A wheel moved by 
the wind and used as a source of power, as in 
the tvindmill, -wind-pump, etc. 

■windy (win'di), a. [< ME. windg, windi, < AS. 
windig, full of wind, < wind, wind (see wind^), -1- 
-yl.] 1. Consisting of -wind; formed by gales. 

The xnndy tempest of my heart. 

VI., ii. 6. 86. 
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2. Next the Tvind; windward. 

Still you keep o' the windy side of the law. 

Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 181. 

3. Tempestuous; boisterous: as, toiHr??/ weather. 
The windy Seas. Ueywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 5. 

4. Exposed to or affected by the wind. 

The building rook 'ill caw from the windy tall elra-tree. 

Tennyson, May Queen, New-Year’s Eve. 

5. Wind-like; resembling the wind. 

Her windy sighs. Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 51. 

The windy breath 

Of soft petitions. Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 477. 

6. Tending to generate wind or gas in the 
stomach; flatulent: as, windy iooCi. 

This drink is tcindy, and so is the Fruit {plantain) eaten 
raw ; but boil’d or roasted it is not so. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 314. 

7. Caused or attended by gas in the stomach or 
intestines. 

A xcindy colic. Arhuthnot, Aliments. 

8. Affected with flatulence ; troubled with wind 
in the stomach or bowels. Dunglison. — 9. Airy; 
unsubstantial; empty; vain. 

What windy joy (his d.ay had I conceived. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1574. 
Here’s that innrfy applause, th.it poor transitory plea- 
sure, for which I was dishonoured. South. 

10, Talkative; boastful; vain. [Colloq.] * 

Yet after these blustering insolences and xeindy ostenta- 
tions all this thing is but a man, and that, God knows, a 
verj* foolish one. Ilcv. T. .ddom, Works, I. 62. 

■windy-footed (win'di-fut'ed), a. 'Wind-swift : 
swift-footed. [Rare.] 

The xeindij'/ooled demc. Chapman. 

■wine (win), II. [< ME. win, wgn, < AS. win = 
OS. OPries. win = B. wijn = jlLG. win = LG. 
wien = OHG. MHG. win, G. wein, wine, = led. 
rin = Sw. Ban. rin = Goth, wein = It. Sp. 
vino = Pg. rinho = F. tdn = Slav. OBulg. Sorv. 
vino — BoUera. vino = Pol. wino = Russ, vino 
= OIr. /in, Ir. Gael, /on, < L. vinvm, wine, 
collectively ^apes, = Gr. olroc, wine, allied 
to olvg, tho vino; cf. L. ritis, tho vine, vinca, 
vino, etc. From tho L. vinnm are also nit. E. 
vine, vignette, vinous, vinegar, vintage, vintner, 
etc.] 1. Tho fermented juico of tho grape or 
fruit of tho vine, ntis. See ntis. wines nre dls- 
tingnlshcd practically by tlicir color, flicir Imrdness or 
softness on tlio palate, tlicir flavor, and their being still or 
effervescing. Tlie differences in the <|uality of wines de- 
pend upon differences in the varieties ot vine, nnd nnito 
as nmcli on flic differences of tlie soils in wliicli tlio vines 
are planted, in tlie c.xposurc ot tho vineyards, in tlie treat- 


■winebibbing 

5. laphar., asolutionof a medicinal substance 
in wine: as, wine of coca; wine of colchieum. — 

6. Same as wine-glass; a trade-tenn Adam’s 

■wine. Same as Adam's ate (which see, under Adam).— 
Antlmonial, bastardt, burnt -wine. Seethe adjectives. 
— Bitter -wine of iron, citrate of iron and quinine with 
tincture of sweet orangepeel and syrup in sheny.— China 
wine, a naine erroneously applied to Chinese samshoo. 
— Comet -wine. See comet . — Concrete oil of -wine 
Same as ct/ierin,— Cowslip Wine. See coiesfip.— Diu- 
retic wine, a solution of squills, digitalis, juniper, and 
potassium acetate in white wine.— Hewers of wine 
See yioiccr.— Gascon -Wine. See Cufcon.— Gooseberry 
■wine. See gooseterr;/.— Green -wine, a technical name 
for wines during the first year after making.— Hea-vy oil 
of "wine. Same as ethereat oit (n) (wliich see, under ethe. 
renf).— High -Wines. See high.— La. Rose -wines, good 
claret of tlie second quality, resembling in flavor Cliflteau 
La Rose, which is produced in the E<ame district.— Li- 
queur -wine. See tiqueur, 1 (a ).— Low wine, in distitta- 
tion, the result ot the first run of the still from the fer- 
mented liquor or wasli. It is about as alcoholic as sherry. 
-Oil of wine, ethereal oil, a reputed anodyne, hut used 
only In the preparation of other compounds.— Palm 
■wine. Same as fodii.v.L—Pelusiau wine. See Pefiisian. 
-y Quinine -wine, sherry with sulphate of quinine in solu- 
tion. — Rhenish wine, hock, or wine of tlie Ithine: the 
old name, now somewhat uncommon except in poetry and 
fiction. Compare I?/iinc imic.— Rhine -^ne, wine pro- 
duced on the hanks of the Rhine, especially tlie still white 
wines of that region : formerly known as hock . — Sops 
in wlnet. See sop.— Sparidlng wine. See sparkte.— 
Spirit of -wine, alcohol.— steel -wine. Same ns xvine 
of iron.— Stronger white wine, a name used in the 
formulas of the United States Pharmacopa*ia to designate 
sherry.— Tears Of strong Wine. See tenrs.— To drink 
wine apet, to diink so ns to act foolishly. 

I trowe that ye dronken hnn xvyn ape, 

And that is whan men pleyen witli a straw. 

Chaucer, Prol. to JIanciple's Tale, L 44. 
White Wine, wine light in color and transparent. Es- 
pecially— (a) In the British islands, during the eigh- 
teenth century and until. about 1850, almost exclusively 
Madeira nnd sherry. (&) ilore recently in the British 
islands, and generally in the United States, tlje much 
lighter-colored wines of France, ns Chablis and Sauterne, 
nnd the wines of Germany.- Wine of citrate of iron, 
a solution of ammonloferric citrate with tincture of sweet 
orange peel and simple syrup In sherry.— Wine of col- 
chlciim-root, a vinous extract of colchicum-root con- 
taining 40 per cent, of tlie active ingredient of the drug. 
—Wine of colchicmn-seed, a vinous extract of colchi- 
cum-sceds, containing IB per cent, of the active ingre- 
dient of tlio drug.— Wine of Iron (ii'nnm ferri of the 
Jiritisli PIinnnacopcDia), sherrj’ with iron tartrate in so- 
lution.— Wine of one eart, Sceenri.— wine of opium, 
n solution of two ounces of opium in a pint of sherry, 
flavored with cinnamon nnd cloves. Also called Syden- 
/mm’s /nwrfnnum.— Wine Of Wales, mctliegliri; mead. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 53.— Wine Whey, a drink 
made by mixing wine with sweetened milk. The milk be- 
ing curdled nnd separated, either by the wine or in some 
otlier manner, the flavored whey forms the beverage. — 
Wormwood wine, Seetronmrood.— Yard of wine. See 
yard of n/c, under 2 /frrrfl, (Sec also i7»ni7er.ia*«e, ncc-u*fne.) 


ment o( tlie grapes, ami in tlie mode of mannfaetiir- -Wine (win), V. ; pret. nnd pp. wined, ppr. wining. 
lag the wines. When the grapes arc just fully ripe, the !< IC/iIC 111 T firm? Tn fill eiinnl v or owtov 
wine is generally most perfect ns regards strongtli and .Ijli! 10 *“*1 supplj, or enter- 
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linvor. Tlic leading character of wine, however, must be 
refen ed to the alcohol which it contains, and upon wliicli 
its intoxicating powers principally depend, a he amount 
of alcohol in the stronger ports and sherries as found in the 
market is from 10 to 26 per cent.; in hock, claret, and other 
light wines, from 7 percent. Wine containing more than 
13 per cent, of alcohol may bcassumed lobcfortiflcd witli 
brandy or other sjjirlt. Among the most celebrated ancient 
wines were tlioscof Lesbos nnd Chiosof the Greeks, and tlie 
Falernian and Cccubaii of tlie Romans. Among the prin- 


tnin with wine. 

To xcine tlie King’s Cellar. Howell, Letters, ii. 54. 
A riiiladelpliia political club would dine and trine two 
Free Trade members of Congress. The American, \11. 230. 

H, intrans. To drink wine. [Colloq.] 

Hither they repair each day after dinner “to trine.” 
Alma Mater, I. 05 (B. H. Hall, College Words and Cus- 

[toms, p. 401). 


cipal modern wines arc port, 8licrrj’,Bordeau.\, Burgundy, wine-bag (vin'bng), V. 1. A xvine-skin. 2 

Khinc, Moselle, Tokay, and ilarsala, A person who indulges freoueutly and lartrelv 
lljc principal wmc-producing countries are France, Ger- wino ^P/^l 1 rvr. n ^ aim 

many, Spain, Tortugnl, Italy, AiiBtrin-IIungary, Greece, . 
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Cape Colony, Australi.a, nnd tlie United States. 

Thnt moil much nicrthc con mnkc, 

l-or Him in his lied flint wende, Il’i/yiic battus Iwunc batte). 

Sir Gaieaijne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), ]. 900. tnree (vel pilous tartaricus). 

He [God] cniisctli tlie grass to grow for the cattle, nnd -nnTipbprrTr fwiTi'liPi-*’;) u re 
irb for the sendee Of man; that he may bring forth food ® 7 . ^ 

It of the eartli, and wine that niakcth glad tlie heart of ^^^cOcryc, < Ab. wniOcryc, gra) 

Ps. civ. 14, 15. ’ ’ ' 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crush’d the swiiot nniqon nf miciicAd tntn. 


herb 

out 

man. 


Crush’d the sweet poison of misused trine. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 47. 

2. The juice, fermented or iinferraented, of 
certain fruits or plants, prepared in imitation 
of wino obtained from gi’apes: as, goosebeivy 
wine; raspbeiry wine. 

rerliaps you'd like to spend a couplcof shillings, or so, 
in a bottle of currant iri«e by and by? 

Dickens, David Copperfield, vi. 

3. Figuratively, intoxication produced bv tho 
use of vino. 

Noah awoke from his wine. 


wineballt (vin'bfil), n. [< ME. ivynchallc; < 
wine + ?7u//i.] SapQO as iL'inc-stonc. 

Pilaterie, vel pile tar- 
Prompt. Parv., p. 529. 

ME. u'lnchcrie, 
„ . grape, < inn, wiue,. 
+ hcric, herge, berry; see wine and herry'^. 
Hence in variant form winherry.'] If. The- 
grape. 


Aftur mete, peeres, nottys, strawberries, xvuneheries, and 
hnrdchese. Babces Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 122. 


Fled all the boon companions of tlie Earl, 

And left him lying in tlie public way; 

So vanish friendships only made in wine. 

Tenxtyson, Geraint. 


The fygge, nnd nls so the xvyne-hcrye. 

Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 103). 

2. The red or black currant, or the gooseber- 
ry. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. A Japanese species of 
raspbeiTy recently introduced into the United 
States. — 4. The whortlebeiTy. See winherry. 
— 5. Same as New Zealand wine- 

berry, wlneberry shrub. Same as tooU 2 )iant. 

Gen. ix. 24. winebibber (win'bib^'^r), n. One who drinks- 


much wine; a tippler; a drunkard. 

Tlie Son of man is come eating and drinking; and ye- 
say, Beliold a gluttonous man, and a xrinchibher, a friend 
of publicans and sinners ! Luke vii. 34 . 

Jint s'rrsii-si.” >■ '■ "“ “»■ - 

Tho secret antiquities nnd private history of the royal’ 
xvinc-bibhei'y. Nodes Amhrosianw, Sept., 1832. 

winebibbing (wiu'bih^ing), n. and a. I. n. The- 
habit of drinking wine to excess; tippling;, 
drimkenness. 


vino is an important feature; specifically, a 
wine-party at one of tho English universities. 

A death’s-head at the untie. Tennyson, Brincess, iv. 

ITt ncs are an expiring institution at Oxford. Except In 
tlie form of semi-public festivities, such as Freshmen’s 
TTincs or Mods. Wines, they hardly sur\’ive. 

Didcens's Diet. Oxford, p. 128. 



■winebibbing 

II. a. Drinkmg much -n’ino ; toping. 

Brussels suited Temple far better than the palaces of 
the hoar-linntinc mid %dne-bihhing princes of Gemany. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple, 
wine-biscuit (win'bis‘'kit), n. A light biscuit 
spn-cd trith iviiio. 
wine-blue (win'blo), n. Seo blue. 
wine-bottle {w3n'bot‘'l), n. A bottle for hold- 
ing wine. 

ITine-bottlc^ old, nnil rent, and bound up. Josh. ix. 4. 
wine-bowl (n-in'bol), ». An elaborate drink- 
ing-cup, large, and without a stand or stem ; a 
bowl intended for use in drinking wine. 

ilazcrs, or maple trinc-boicb, were for centuries in com- 
mon use in Kufiland. 

-1. P. Iltnniihrei/, Art Jourrml. ISS.% p. 1&2. 

Winebreimerian (^^'in-brc-nu'ri-!lll). a. ami n. 
[< m)H'l>rcuvcr (see def.) + -ma.'] I. a. Per- 
taining to Winebrenner or to the ‘Winebren- 
ncrians: ns, innchrenucrian doctrines. 

n. «. A member of a Baptist denomina- 
tion called officially tlio Church of (iod. it w.ts 
founded in Pennsylvania by John Winchrenner, a cler- 
pyman of the German Reformed Churcb, ami was onrau- 
ited in 1S20-SO. Its distinctive tenet is that feet-washing 
Is “obligatory upon all Christians.” 

'wine-busli (tvin'busb), ii. A bush or sigu marlc- 
ing the presence of a ■wiuc-shop or tavern. 

There stood near to the tomb a very small hut, also 
thatched, and declared to he a tavern by its irine-buith. 

J. //. Shorthouxe, John Inglosant, ixxvi. 

■wine-carriage (rin'kar^lj), a. A utensil for 
holding a single bottle of \vinc, of basket form, 
but having wheels allowing it to he rolled 
smoothly along the table, 
wine-cask (tvin'kask), //. A strong tight cask, 
made for holding wine for ripening or trans- 
portation. 

wine-cellar (rin'sePUr), ». [< JfE. in/uc-cchtr; 
< iriuc + rcWir,'] A cellar, or an inclosed part 
of a cellar, rcsoiwed for the storage ofwiiic. 
Such a place, when Ui^cd for claret and other light wines, 
should have an ctiuable tcmpcniturc, not too warm. On 
the other hand, Mndciru, port, and similar strong wines, 
as well as 8pIril^ arc supposes! to Improve hy exposure to 
wanner air. They are often kept la a dUfcrciit cellar, or 
in an upper storj' of the house. 

Till tryn<* r-far in cotdc Septemtrion 
Wei derk and ferre from bathes o«to, nml stable. 
3Iydd) ng, ci^terne, .and thyngc?* cvctIcIu'mih 
T hat cvcl sniellc. 

PoUadiiif, Ilnsbondric (T. Y.. T. S.), p. 17. 

wine-colorcd (rin'kub'ord), a. Of tlio oohir of 
red wine; rinaceons. 

wine-conner (rin'kon'er), n. A wino-taster; 
an itispcctor of u*inci». Compare <tlc<’ouuci\ 

Tasterln ... A Broker for Wlnemiarchant'!, a ir'in/*. 
eunnfr, Cof<irarr. 

wine-cooler (rin'ku'lfT). n. Aves>el in which 
bottled wine is immersed in n cool liquid, tw 
in water containing ico, to cool it before it is 
drunk. Wine*coolcrs for use at table arc generally of a 
reversed conical form, ami of silver, silver-platcal w are, or 
the like. 

wine-drunkf (win'drungk). a. [< ^lE. tn/n- 
clniuh’c; < If me -h drim/.*.] Drunken avitb wine; 
intoxicated. 

^’c wurth Ihu never so wod, nc po xryn fJnmhr. 

Jlcl, .l7ih7., 1. 178. 

wine-fat (wlu'fat), h. [< in«r + /«/-.] The 
vat or vcs^ol into which Ihelifpior flow.^? from 
a winp-pres*«. Isa. Ixiii. 2. 
winefly (rin'fli), n. 1. A small lly, of the ge- 
nus Piophilaj which lives in it.s earlier stages 
in wine, cider, nml other fermented liqiior.*^, 
and even in strong alcohol.— 2. Any one of 
several small flies of the gt'ini.s DiosnyhiUtj 
which breed in decaying fruit, pomace, and 
mare. 

wine-fountain (win'foun'^lan), u. An urn- 
shnped vessel with cover and faucet usually 
a piece of plate, as of silver or of silver-gilt, 
and ciiaractcri.stic of the oiglitcontli century, 
wine-glass (wln'glas), «. A small drinking- 
glass for wine. Tlic name Is uNnally given to that filr.e 
and Bhape of gl.*ws which Is especially .spproprlaled to tlic 
wine most in use ; thus, in some place«. the small glass 
for Bherr>' will hear this name, and the f»t!iers be called by 
special names, as clarel-tjhttn or eAampaynr./;hi«^. 

wineglassful (win'gla‘<-ful), n. Ah mueh as a 
wine-glnBs can hold; as a conventional mea- 
sure, two fluidonnees. 

wine-grower (rin'gro'^*r), u. One who owns or 
cultivates a vinej'ard wlierc wine is produced, 
wine-growing (wn'gr6''ing), n. The cultiva- 
tion of the grape with a view to the making of 
wine. 

wineless (ria'lcs), a. [<?dac+-?m.] Lack- 
ing wine; not iiBing, producing, or containing 
winej unaccompanied by wine: as, a winclcss 
meal. 
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wing 


+ gcard, j'ard : see whie and yard^. Cf. vine- 
yardJ} Same as vineyard, 

Kimeth & keccheth us, leofman, anon the sunge uoxes. 
Thet beoth the crest prokunges thet sturieth the %vm~ 
jea^es Ancren Bitvlc, p. 294. 


A uineUss weak wine as one may say, that either drink- 
eth flat and hath lost the colour, or else is much delayed 
with water. Holland, tr, of Plutarch, p. 660. 

You will be able to pass tlie rest of your wineless life in 
case and plenty. Stcift, To Gay, Nov. 10, 1730. 

The well-known fact that iw'ncZeBS offerings were made >- tir-n’ 

totheiluses. Amcr. J'our. P/ti7oZ., VIII. 3. "^Ting (wing), n. [Formerly also lOCht// \ ALL/, 

■wine-marc (win'miirk), ». In wine^mannf.y wingCj wenge, also (rith intosive h) hiohigcy 
the refuse matter which remains after the < Icel. VtT»i/r = Sw. Dan. rmyc, a wing, 

juice has been pressed from the fruit. See The AS. word for wng "was fetner ; ci, 1 j. pen- 
^ jirqGr. ■7rrfp(5i^, wing, from the same "ult. source: 

SCO fcaiher and. 1 , Jil vertebrate sodL, 


the fore limb, anterior extremity, or appendage 
of the scapular arch or shoulder-girdle, corre- 
sponding to the liuraan arm, fitted in any way 
V... viv for flight or aerial locomotion; or the same 

from boer-racasure, the gallon being about five limb, however rudimentary or fimctionless, of 


marc^. 

As nmny (grapes] os have lien among it*/nc-ninre, or the 
refuse of kernels and skins rem.aining after the presse, are 
hurtfull to the head. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxiil. 1. 

wine-measure (win'mezh^nr), v. An old Eug- 
lish system of measures of capacity differing 


sixths of the gallon of the latter, and coutain- 
ing only 231 cubic inches. Itremdincd in use until 
the establishment of tlic imperial gallon In 1825, and its 
gallon is the standard of the United States. In wine- 
mcasiirc^ 1 tun = 2 pipes = 3 puncheons = 4 hogsheads 
ss C tierces; one tierce = 42 gallons; one gallon = 2 pot- 
tles = 4 quarts = 8 pints. See also gill and gallon. 

■wine-merchant (wln'mer^chant), n. One who 
deals ill wines and other alcoholic beverages, 
ospocinllj’ at wholesale, or in largo quantities, 
■wine-oil (win'oil), «. The commercial name 
for an oil found in a peculiarly’ rich brandy 
made from the ferment and stalks left from 
wine-making. It has a strong flavor of cognac. 
Also called rogiiac-oil and hnilc <lc marc, 
wine-palm (win'pum), u, A palm from which 
pnlm-wino is obtained; a toddy-palm. See 
toddy and toddy-jyalui. Compare Tu/nVi. 
wine-party (wm'pUr^ti), «. A party at which 
wine is a chief fenlaro; n drinking-party. 

Tlicre were young men who despised the lads wlio In- 
dtilgcil in the coarse hospltnlltics of inne-pariics, who 
prided themselves in giving recherche little l-Vench din- 
ners, Thaekcratj,Book of Snobs, xv. 

■wine-piercer (win'per*'sC*r), ». In 7/cr., a bear- 
ing representing an in.strumcnt for tappin; 


a member of a class of animals which ordinari- 
ly have this limb fitted for flight. That modifica- 
tion of a limb which makes it a wing occurs in several 
ways: (a) In hy the reduction and consolidation 

of terminal bones 
of the fore limb, 
the reduction of 
the free carpal 
bones to tw’o, a 
peculiar construc- 
tion and mecha- 
nism of thejoints, 
a compaction of 
the fleshy parts, 
and an extension 
of surface by the 
pcculiartcgumen- 
tary outgrowths 
called feathers. 



(pteryla aiarisn x, bend of the wing, or car- 
ii uicu fcuinvib onyle; x-2,cdpe ofthc wingj s,winp-tip, 

fcjno /-iiU iindpr at end of longest primary ; M-3. the pinion, 
^OLL cuia^ uimvi borne upon the tnanus, consisting of ten pn- 
JelithgomxS and rnaries and the primary coverts, together with 
the alula, or bastard wing} 3, refintrance of 
the wing in the middle of the posterior border 
of wing 2-4; x-3-4, seven secondaries, over- 
laid by greater, median, and lesser rows of 
idar *' — 


pinion^.) Such a 
limb, in nearly all 
birds, is service- 
able for aerial 
flight; in a few 
birds, os dippers, 
which fly through ^ruTc^wing.’' 
the air, also for 
Bwimniing under water; in some, as penguins, only for 
swimming, in which case the wing is flipper-like or fln- 


the anatomical shoulder; 6-1, anterior border 


enrits. It poinowlial rosomblcs n gimlet ^vStll lltc; in some, ns tto ostricli, it serves only ns an aW in 
. ... . . .» ® . i.. rnnirintrt in finmp. ns thn nmii. rnssownrv. and antcrvx. 


a Iieavj' Immllc sot crosswise to tlio sliiift. 
wine-liress (Win'iwos), n. A press in ■wliieh tlio 
juice is scpieezeil from grapes. 

I iinvv caitsisl wine lo fail from llictri«f-j>rcwr«; none 
Fliali tread wHii siiontlnft. Jor, riviil. SS. 

wine-room (win'rom), 11 . 1. A room in wliicli 
wine is kei>t or storeil. — 2. A room wlioro 
wine is served to eiistoraers; n bar-room, 
winery (wi'ncr-i). ». ; pi. irhicrics (-iz). [< wine 
+ -ciy.] .\n e.stablisliment for making wine. 

Several laitre canneries liavc 1)cen cstaldlslicd witl)in 
ten yciirs . ns « ell ns iiackine cstalillslimcnts for raisins, 
and iriiuriVs. dpiMon's Jtin. Cye., 18S0, p- ISO. 

wine-sap (wiu'siip), «. A biglily ostcomed 
American aiiplo. 

wine-skin (svin'skin), ii, A vessel for holding 
wine, nnide of tlio nearly complete skin of a 
goat, liog, or other (|tindruped, with the open- 
ings of tlie leg.s, neck, etc., bccttrcd. Compare 
linriiehio, ttslos. 

No man putteth new wine into old xrinc-sKins: . . . 
Hut they nttt new wine Into fresh irine-skins. 

Mark II. 22 in. V.]. 

wine-Eopst (wln'sops), «. j>l. Same as sojis in 
winr, Hco mp. 

Bring tlic I'inckc-s tlicrcsvitli many GelliaonTcs su-ecto. 
And tlio CniInmItyncH : let ns Itnuc tlie H'lmrsops. 

1-4, Welle, Eng, Toetrio (ed. Ailier), p. SI. 

wine-sour (win'sotir), u, A kind of plum. 
IliilliircU. 

wine-stone (win'atdn), n. A deposit of crude 
tai'tiif or nrgol wliieh settles on tlio sides nnd 
hot toms of wino-easks. 

wine-taster (win'irtK''ter), ». 1. One whoso 
inisiness it is to taste or sample wines. — 2. 
Same as samplinif-liibr. Compare Jifpe/tc, 2. 
wine-treef (win'tio), «. [< 5IE. wintre, < AS. 
wiiitrcow, a gi-ape-vine, < win, wino, -i- trctiii', 
tree: sec iciiicand five.] A grape-vine. 

Me drcnxplc, ic Rlod at a icin^trc. 

That adile waxen biigc* thro, 
oicRt Itblomedc, and Ritlicn hnr 
The uerlex ripe, wiirth ic war. 

Gencfix ami JCxodm (C. B. T, S.), 1. 205D. 

wine-vault (wm'valt), n, 1, A vnnlted wiue- 
ccllnrj honec, any wino-ccllar, or ])lncc for tbo 
storage of wines. — 2. Generally in the plural, 


a place wlicrc wine is tnrted or drunk: often insect, sufficing for fligbt, or a liomi 
used ns equivalent to tavern or expansion, however moaifiod in fonn o 

vine-warrant (win'wor''ant), «. A waiTant tion, or even funetionle.ss so far ns aoi‘i; 


Wine- . - -s - 

to tlio keeper of a bonded warehouse for the 
delivery of wine, 
winey, a. See iciny, 

winoyardf, «. [< ME. wynyard, winyord, win- 
^eardj < AS. icingeard, a "wincyard, < lyfa, wine, 


rnniilng; in some, as the emu, cassowary, and apteryx, 
It is practically functionless ; it appears to have been 
wanting in themoas; it is a weapon of oifenBC and defense 
in some birds, as the swan, nnd others In which it is pro- 
vided with a horny spur; it is terminated with a claw or 
claws in some birds. The principal feathers of the wing 
arc the remlgcs, rowers, or lllght-feathers, those which are 
seated upon tlic hand being tlic primaries, those of the 
forearm secondaries, those of the upper aim tertlarios nnd 
scapulnrlcs, those of tho thumb bastard quills; the smaller 
feathers, overlying the bases of the rcmlgcs, are collec- 
tively known ns coivrf^. (Seo cut under corerf, 0.) The 
various shapes of birds’ wings depend to some extentupon 
the proportions of thoboncs, especially those of the pinion 
(see .l/nerocfiirrs), hut mainly upon the development of the 
llight.icathers, and tho lengths of these relatively to one 
another. Among bluls which can fly probably no one 
slmpo Is sharply distinguished from all others; so that the 
terms in tcclinical use are simply descriptive of size, con- 
tour, and the like, ns long, short, narrow, broad (or ample), 
pointed, rounded, vaulted, etc., requiring no further ex- 
planation. See names of the Bets of feathers used above, 
nnd pijrascs below, (b) In mammal., by the enormous ex- 
tension of bones of the hand and fingers, upon which, nnd 
between wlilch nnd the body and leg. is stretched an ex- 
tension of integument, the whole limb being lengthened, 
ns well ns Its terminal segment, and there being other 
peculiarities of osseous structure and mcclmnlsm, ns the 
apparent absence of one of the two bones of the forearm 
by extreme reduction of 
the ulna. Such is the 
condition of theforelimb 
of bats, or Chiregdera, 
which tilonc nreprovided 
with true wings and ca- 
pable of true flight ; for 
tho so-called wings of 
vniions other mammals 
described as “flying,” ns 
the flying-squirrel, fly- 
ing-phalnnger, etc., are 
more properly para- 
chutes or patagin, and 
their flight is only a pro- 
longed leap. Sec cuts 
under bat, flying-fox, and 
Ptcropodid/r. (c) In her2)cl.,\)y a modification of tho fore 
limb coinpaiablo to that of a bat's, but peculiar in the 
enormous extension of an ulnar digit, nnd its connec- 
tion with otjjcr digits and with the body by an expansion 
of the integument, as in the extinct flying reptiles, the 
pterodactyls. (Sec cut under pterodactyl.) Tlic flying 
apparatus of certain recent leptiles, ns the Draco volans, 
is a i»aracliute, not a true wing, (d) In ichth., a mere 
enlargement of tlic pectoral flns enable*' some fishes to 
sustain n kind of fliglib; and, as the pectoral flns answer 
to tlie fore limbs of higher vcitcbratcs, this case comes 
under the deflnllion of n wing. Sec cut wndov flyUvjfsh. 
2. Ill entnm., an c.vpansion of tlio cnist of an 

homologous 
or func- 
aoiTal loco- 
motion is concerned. Such n formation, though a 
wing hy aiialcigy of function with the wing of a verte- 
brate, i‘. an entirely different striiclurc, having no homol- 
ogy with flic foic’llnili of a vertohrato. It consists of a 
fold of Integument, Riipportcd ou a tubular framework of 
flo-called nerves nr veins, which may bo in communica- 



wing of n.it s expansion of skin from 
the body on to elongated digits. 

/7. sliouldcr; elbow; «r,nrist;rf, 
hind foot; i, sm.ail free hooked 
thumb 5 2, 3, second and third fingers, 
lying clo^c together ; 4, fourth finger ; 
5, fifili finger. 




Win;r of Butterfly: expanse 
of scaly intefiiinicnt. x—j, 
front, costal, or cephalic mar- 

S in: 2, apex or tip; 2-3, outer, 
istal, or apical mar{;in: 3, in- 
ner or anal angle ; 3-4. inner, 
posterior, or anal margin : 4-1, 
base. Several neta’es or \eins 
appear, separating wing-cells. 


Wing 

tion with the trachere or breathing-organs, and is conse- 
quently a respiratory as well as a locomotory organ. Most 
insects are provided with func- 
tionally developed (thoracic) 
wings, of which there are usu- 
ally two pairs (mesothoracic 
and metathoracic); but both 
may be entirely suppressed, or 
either pair may be mere rudi- 
ments (see cuts under halter^ 
and Siijlops), or the anterior 
pair may be converted into a 
horny case covering the other 
pair, as in the great order 
Coleoptcra, where the anterior 
pair are converted into elytra, 
and in Orthoptcra, in which 
they become tegmina. (See 
tving-casc.) The form, struc- 
ture, and disposition of insects' wings arc very v.arinblc, 
but quite constant in large groups, and therefore a basis 
of the division of insects into orders, and of their classi- 
fication : whence the terms Coleoptcra, Ncxtropicra, LepU 
doptcra, Orthoptcra, Diptera, Aptcra, etc. Sec phrases be- 
low, and cuts under ncrri/rc and venation. 

3 . in otUor invertebrates, some part resembling 
or likened to a Tving in form or function; an 
alato formation, as tho expanded lip of a strom- 
bus. — 4. An organ resembling the vring of a 
bird, bat, or insect, vitb ivliicli gods, angels, 
demons, dragons, and a great variety of fabu- 
lous beings, as well as some inanimate objects, 
are conceived to bo provided for the puipose of 
aerial locomotion or as symbolical of the power 
of omnipresence. 

As far as Boreas claps his brazen wingn. 

Marloxre, Tamburlalnc, I., i. 2. 
0, welcome, piire-eycd Faith ; white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt >vith golden ‘icings. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 214. 

5. Loosely or Imtnoroiisly, tlio foro log of a 
quadruped; also, tlie arm of a human hoing. 

If Scottish men tax our language as Improper, and smile 
at our icing of u rabbit, let us laugh at tlicir shoulder of 
a capon. Fuller, Worthies, Norfolk, II. 445, 

6. Figuratively, a means of travel, progress, or 
passage: usually omblomatie of speed or cle* 
vation, but also used as a symbol of protecting 
care. Soo nndcr one's ichiff, below. 

Riches . . . make themselves icings. Prov. x.xlll. 6. 
Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of righteous- 
ness arise with healing In his icings, ilal. iv. 2. 

Thou art so far before 
That swiftest tn'nf? of recompense Is slow 
To overtake thee. Shak., ilacbcth, I. 4. 17. 

This quiet sail Is as a noiseless icing 
To waft me from distraction. 

Fyron, C'hlldo ITarold, III. 83. 

7. The act or the manner of fljing; flight, lit- 
erally or figuratively. 

From this session Interdict 
Everj’ fowl of tjTant icing, 

Save the eagle, featlier’d king, 

Shak., i*hcDnI.x and Turtle, L 10. 
lie rPlato] penetrated Into the profoundcst mysteries of 
thought, and was not deterred from speculations of bold- 
est night and longest icing. Jour. Sjkc. Phil., NIX. 62. 

8 t. Kind; species. Com-ptwo feather, 4. [Faro.] 
Of nil the mad rascalls (that are of this in/if?) tho Abra- 
liam-man is the most phnntastick. 

Dekkcr, Bclninn of London (cd. 1003), sig. C C. 

9. Somothing resembling or likened to a wing, 

(a) In anat, a part likened to a wing; an ala, or aluto 
part: ns, the icings of the sphenoid bone. Sec ala, 2, and 
cut under sphenoid, (b) That which moves with or re- 
ceives a wing-llke motion from tlic action of the air, ns a 
fan used to winnow jmiln, the vane or sail of a windmill, 
tlie feather of an arrow, or 
the sail of a ship, (c) In hot., 
a membranous expansion or 
thin extension of any kind, 
such as that of certain cap- 
sules, of samaras, etc. ; also, 
one of the two lateral pcfiils of a 
papilionaccousilower. Scenfa, 

1, tetraptcrous, and cut under 
papilionaceous, (d) In ship- 
building, that part of tho hold 
or space between decks which 
is next tlie sliip's side, more 
particularly at the quarter; 
also, the overhang-deck of a 
steamer before and abaft the 
paddle-boxes, bounded by a 
thick plank called the icing- 
icalc, which extends from tlie 
extremity of tho paddle-beam 
to the ship’s side, (e) In arch., 
a part of a building projecting 
on one side of the central or 
main p.art (/) In fort., the 
linger side of a crown- or horn- 
work, uniting It to the main 
work, (n) A leaf of a gate, 
double door, screen, or the 
like, which may be folded or 
otherwise moved back. (/t)Thc 
laterally extending part of a 
plowshare, i\hich cuts the 
bottom of the fuiTow. (i) In 
oigin.: (1) An extension end- 
wise of a dam, sometimes at 
an angle with the main part. 



WinRS in Plants. 

1, tlie ivingcd stems 
Genista saci^^olis! 
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(2) A side dam on a river-shore for the purpose of con- 
tracting the channel. (3) A lateral extension of an abut- 
ment. See tiring- wafL E.U.Knight. (j) One of the sides 
of the stage of a theater; also, one of the long narrow 
scenes which fill up the picture on the side of the 
stage. See cuts under ^age. (A:) One of the two out- 
side divisions of an army or fleet in battle-array : usually 
called the wing and left wing, and distinguished 
from the center. 

And this nombro of folk is with outen tho pryncipallo 
Iloost, and with outen Wenges ordeynd for the Bataylle. 

_ Mandemllc, Travels, p. 276. 

The Earl of Mar the right icing guided. 

Pattle of Alford (Child's B.allads, VII, 239). 

The defence of the artillery was committed to the left 
icing, PreseoU, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 12. 

(l) A shoulder-knot, or small epaulet; specifically, a pro- 
jecting piece of stuff, perhaps only a raised seam or welt, 
worn in tho sixteenth centmy on tho shoulder, at or near 
tho insertion of tlic sleeve. 

I would have mine such a suit without difference, such 
stuff, such a icing, such a sleeve. 

B, Jonson, Every ilan out of his Humour, iii. 1. 

(m) A strip of leather or the like attached to tho skirt of 
Uio runner in a grain-mill to sweep the meal into the 
spout, (rt) Tho side or displayed part of a dash-board, (o) 
A projecting part of a hand-seine on each side of the cen- 
tral part, or bag, serving to collect the flsh, and lend them 
into tho bag. (j>) A thin, broad, projecting piece on a 
gudgeon, to prevent It from turning In its socket. 

10. A flock 01 * company (of plover). IV, IV. 
Greener, Tbo Gun, p. 533. — Angle of the wing, In 
omith., the carpal angle ; the bend or flexure of the wing. 
Sec shoidder, 6. — Anterior wings, in entom., the up- 
per, front, or foro wings, when there arc tw^airs; the 
mesothoracic wings, In any case. — Bastard wing, in or- 
nith., same ns alula. See cuts there and under covert. — 
Bend of the wing. Same as angle of the wing.— Convo- 
luted. deflexed, dentate, digitate, divergent, erect, 
falcate wings. See the adjectives.— Dragon’s wings. 
Sec dragon.— Expanse or extent of wing, in zool., wing- 
spread. Sec expanse, n., 2, and spread, 12.— False 
wing, in omith., tho bastard wing, alula, or ala spuria. 
See alula (wltli ciitX and cut under corerf. — Flexure of 
the wing. See /fexurc.— Folded wings. Seo/oWi, v., 
Diploptera, Vcspidre, and wasp, 1.— Gray-gOOSe Wingi, 
a featlier of a gooso as used on an arrow. 

Our Englishmen in flght did chusc 
The gallant gray goose icing. 

True Tale ofJt^in Uood (Child’s Ballads, V, 370). 

Inferior margin of a wing, Inferior surface of a 
wing, Inferior wings. See tn/rn’or.— Inner margin 
of the wing. See Length of wing, in omith., 

the shortest distance from tho flexure or carpal angle to 
thepolntof the wing or wIng-tIp.— Metathoracic wings. 
See tn^fatAoranc.— On or upon the wing, (a) Flying: 
ns, to shoot birds on the icing. 

Tlje bird 

Tliat flutters least Is longest on (he wing. 

Coirper, Task, vl. 031. 

(b) Figuratively, In motion; traveling; active; busy. 

I have been, since I saw you In town, pretty much on 
the icing, at Hampton, Twickenham, and eJscwJicre. 

Gray, Letters, I. 309. 

(c) Taking flight; departing; vanishing. 

Vour wits arc all upon the icing, just a-goIng. 

Vanl^tgh, Confederacy, Iv. 1. 

Petiolate wing. Sec pefiolate.— Plane wings. Sec 
jilanci.— Plicate wings. Samcas/ofdrdinn/?*.— Point 
of tho wing, In omifA., the end of tho longest primary’. 
Sec Posterior margin of the wing. Scoj^oj?- 

terior. — Posterior wlngS, In entom., the under or hinder 
wings, when there arc two pairs; the metathoracic wings, 
in any case,— Reversed, spurious, superior wings. 
See the ndjectlvcs.— Tall Of tho Wing. Sco/aiVl.— Tec- 
tifonn winCT, In entom., roof-shaped wings; wings held 
sloping like tlic roof of a bouse when tbo insect rests.— To 
cllpthewlngs. Sec efips.— To drop to wing. Seedro;;, 
— To make or take wing, to fly; take filglit ; depart. 

Light thickens ; and the crow 
jrin^ to the rooky wood. 

Shak., JIacbctli, III. 2. 61. 

It Is a fearful thing 
To sec the human soul fake icing 
In any slmpt^ In any mood. 

Byron, ITisoner of Cliillon, vIII. 
T umi d wing. See tumid. — Under one's Wing, under 
one’s protection, care, or patronage: with reference to 
the Bhcltcrlng of chickens under tho wings of the hen, ns 
In the Nov Testament use. 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that slccst prophetis and stonyst 
hem that ben sent to tlico, hou oft wold I gedro togidre 
thi sonys, as an benno gedreth togidro bir cldkonys vndir 
hir trengis, and thou woldlst nat? Mat. x.xlil. 37. 

Under wings, In entom., the postciior wings, when there 
arc two pairs, more or less overlaid by tho upper wings. — 
Unequ^ wings. Scewnejnn/.— Upper wings, In entom., 
the anterior wings, when there are two pairs, or their 
equivalents, ns elytra and tegmina, which overlie the pos- 
terior wings w’liolly or partly. — Vertical Wings, in e/i- 
tom., wings licld upright when tho Insect rests, ns those 
of n butterfly; erect wings. — Wing-ond-wlng, the con- 
dition of a ship sailing before the wind with studding- 
snlls on both sides: said also of fore-and-aft vessels 
(schooners) wiicn the}' arc sailing with tho wind right aft, 
the foresail boomed out on one side, and the mainsail on 
the other. Also goosc-tringed. — Wings conjoined, in her. 
Sec vol. — Wings displayed, in her., ha^Tug the wings 
expanded : said of n bird used ns a bearing, 
win^ (wing), i». [< icittff, «.] I. 1. To 

equip witii wings for flying; specifically, to 
feutber (an aiTOw). 


Wing-case 

Marriage Love’s object Is ; at whose bright eyes 
He lights his torches, and calls them his skies. 

For her he wings his shoulders. 

B. Jonson, The Barriers. 

So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, . . . 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart. 

Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers, L 829. 

2. Figuratively, to qualify for flight, elevation, 
rapid motion, etc. ; especially, to lend speed or 
celerity to. 

’Foot, all this is wrong 1 

This icings his pursuit, and will be before mo. 

I am lost for ever! 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, v. l. 
Ambition icings his spirit. Lust's Do^ntmon, i. 2. 

3. To sup;(>ly "with wings or side parts, divisions, 
or projections, as an army, a bouse, etc. ; flank. 

They thus directed, w’e will follow 

In the main battle, wiiose puissance on either side 

Shall bo w'ell winged with our chiefest horse. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 300. 
Close to the limb of the sun, where the temperature and 
pressure are highest, the hydrogen is in such a state that 
the lines of its spectrum are widened and winged. 

C. A. Young, The Sun, p. 197. 

4. To brush or clean with a wing, usually that 
of a turkey. 

Shut In from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

5. To bear in flight; transport on or as on 
wings. 

I, an old turtle, 

Will icing me to some wither’d bough. 

Shak., W. T., v. 3. 133. 
His arms and eager eyes ejecting flame, 

Far icing’d before his squadron Tancred came. 
Brooke, tr. of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, iii. 

6. To perform or accomplish by means of 
wings. 

This lost and Godlike Act atchiev’d, 

To Heav’n she wing’d her ITlight. 

Prior, Tho Viceroy, st. 44, 
From Samos have I icing’d my Way. 

Congreve, Semele, il. 1. 
He (Rip Van Winkle) looked round, butcould see noth- 
ing but a crow icinging its solllary flight across the moun- 
tain. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 62. 

7. To traverse in flight. 

Tlie crows and choughs that icing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross os beetles. Shak., Lear, iv. C. 13. 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 

Or wing tho sky, or roll along the flood. 

Pope, Essay on Man, III. 120, 
8f. To carve, as a quail or other small bird. 
Wyngc tliat partrj'che. Babces JJooACE. E. T. S.), p. 265. 
Good man 1 him list not spend his Idle meals 
In quInsIng plovers, or in winging quails. 

Bp. hall, Satires, IV. il. 44. 

9. To wound or disable in tho wing, as a bird; 
colloquially, to wound (a person) in the arm or 
shoulder, or some other not %’ital part. 

What arc tho odds now that he doesn’t wing me? These 
grcon-liorns generally hit everj’thing but the man they 
aim at. Colman the Yowxxgcr, Poor Gentleman, v, 3. 

II. iiiiraiis. To fly; soar; travel on tho ■wing. 

W*e, poor unfledged, 

Have never tcinfd from viev o’ the nest. 

Shak,, CjTnbeline, iii. 3. 23. 
As the bird inuan and sings, 

Let us crj*. '‘All good things 

Are ours 1 '* Broicninu, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

■wing-band (tviug'bantl), n. Same as wing-har. 
wing-bar (■n-ing'biir),ji. A colored bar or band 
across a bird’s wing; teebnieally, such a band 
formed by tho tips of the greater or median 
■sving-covorts, or both of these, and placed be- 
tween tho ■wing-bow and Ibo 'wing-bay. Such 
are found in uncounted different birds. See 
cut under solitary. 

■wing-bay (wing'ba), n. Tho plumage-marking 
of a bird formed by the secondarj- feathers of 
tho wing, when tho wing is closed and these 
foatliers differ in color from tho rest of the 
plumage: socalledbeeausein thohlaek-breasted 
red game typo of coloring this marking is of a 
bay color. See spcciihiiii, 3 (!<), and first cut 
untlor whig. 

■wing-beat (wing'bet), )i. A wing-stroke ; one 
completed motion of tho 'wing in the act of 
flj-iug. 

■wing-bow (wing'bo), n. In poulti’y, and benoe 
in other birds, tho plumago-marking on the 
shoulder or bond of tho wing; distinctive color- 
ation of tho lesser coverts eollectivoly: thus, in 
tho black-breasted red gamecock the nniig-hows 
are crimson. Seo cuts under and sca- 

caglc. 

■wring-case (wing'kas), it. Tho hard, homy case 
or cover which overlies tho functional wing of 



wing-case 

many insects, especially of Coleoptcra; the ely- 
tnim. In hemipterous insects the wing-cases are tech- 
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nically called hemichjtra. Wing-cases are always the modi- 
fied fore « iugs ; when these wings are but little modified, 
as in orthopterous insects, they arc called tcgmina. See 
cuts tinder hectic, chrysalis, davits, ColeojHera, and katydid. 

Also winy-cover. 

wing-cell (wing'sel), In enfom., any one of . / - v 

the spaces between the nerves or veins of the T 


— Winged petiole, a petiole with a thin wing like ex- 
pansion. See cuts under aseidium and Qunm'a.— Winged 
pigweed, screw, etc. See the nouns, 
wingedly (wing'ed-li), adv. In a winged man- 
ner ; on, with, or by wings. 

Kor with aught elso can our souls interknit 
So wingedly. Keats, Endymion, i. 

1. Ono 


See Ptelea and Ptero- 


See cuts under iicruiirc, venation, and who or that which wings, in any sense. 2. A 
-r..i</.-DidymouB, petiolate, radiated wing-ceUs. holding water, stowed 

the adjectives. ® in tho Wing of a ship, where the space is much 

ring-compass (wing'kum^pas), ji. A compass reduced by tho approaching lines of tho hull, 
-r :.i, „„ 1 . (Seo wingj 9 (rf).) Tanks are accurately fit- 

ted to tho sloping sides of the ship, 
wing-feather (wing'feTH^6r), Any feather 
of tho wing; especially, a wing-qiiiil, flight- 
feather, orremex. 

wing-fish OWng'fish), it. A flying-fish; espe- 
cially, a fl 5 dng-gumard; in the United States, 
any species of I*notwtus. See cut under sca- 
rohhi. 


V ith an arc-shaped piece winch passes through 
iho opposite leg, and is clamped by a set-screw, 
winr-conch (wing'kongk), n. A vnng-shell, 
winc-cover i wing^kiiv^er), it. In cntotu.y same 
/r.pc ,., — Mutilated wing-covers. Sec mtdi- 


i 

wing-covert (wing'kuv^ert), n. In ornith,, any 
r-Ti*- of ’^he small feathers which overlie or un- 
d*-rlie trio iliglit-feathers of tho 'wdng; a covert 


of Tlif r ing. See covert, it., G (witti cut), tec- wing-footed (wing'fut^ed), rt. 1, Aliped; hav- 


and first cut imder Under wing- 

coverts. i^ce under. 

winged (wingd or wing'od), a. [< ME. ichtricd, 
renned: < n'inp 4- -cd-.] 1. HaWng or wear- 

ing wings, in any aenso: as. tho winged horse 
« Pegasus) ; the winged god (Mercury) ; a winged 
(teathcred) an'ow; a ic/Hf/fd ship, 

Meer hither, steer your iriii^ed pines, 

All heateu mariners, h’. yiroirjie, Syrens' Song. 


There Is 


winged feet; hence, rapid; swift. 

Next Venus in Ids sphear Is Malncs sonne, 
loves messenger, wing-footed Mercuric. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 115. 
Wing footed Time them farther off doth bear. 

Drayton, rdyolbion, x. 322. 
2. In conch., pteropod. P. P. Carpenter. 
wing-formed (wing'fdrmd), a. Shaped like a 
wing,' in any sense ; aliform ; alato. 



Wing-shell tStrombus one 

seventh natural size. 


also a little contemptible creature, an wing-gudgCOn (whig ' gnj ^ on), n. A short 


winged .shaft of inotal 
used as a journal for 
wheels having wood- 
en axles. Tho wing Is 
Inserted into the end of 
the wood, and Is secured 
flnnly liy ehrinklng 


inhabitant of my aerial clement, 

7. ir«/fon, Complete Angler, p. 2S. 

2. In Arr., having wings. Spccincally— (a) Kotina 
a bird when tbe wings arc of a dillcrcnt tincture from the 
body. Illare,] (6) Noting an object not usually having 
wings ; a«, n winged column. 

3. In hot., (inat., and conch., alato; alated; 

having a part resembling or likened to a Aving : heated hand's orwrought' 
n«, n shell or bone; a tchir/ed seed. Sec 1^"- TTniVrAf. 

cuts wiKlor sphenoid, wing^sheU, and wing, u., 9 txT-xner'. 

(e). — 4. Abounding with wiugs, nndhonco with 
birds; swarming Avith birds. [Karo.] 

Tlic iring'd air dark'd Avlth plumes. 

.W«7/on, Conius, 1. 700. 

5, MoA'iiig or passing on or as on Avings; swift; 
rapid, 

Thcr mlghte I seen 
Weng'^d wondres faste flecn. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1, 211S. 

Come, Tambiirlainc ! now whet tliy idnged sword. 

Marloicc, Tamburlalnc, I., 11. 3. 

WItli Fear oppress’d, 

In winged Words he thus the Queen address’d. 

Con^Trerr, Uyino to Venus. 

6. Soaring; lofty; elevated; sublime. 

ITow iringrd tho sentiment that virtue Is to be followed 
for Its own sake, because Its essence Is divine! 


C 



AVIng-cuJgcon. 
gutlgcon ; wings. 


■wing-handed (wing' 
han''dod), a. Ilaving 
tho hands or foro limbs modified as wings ; chi- 
roptorous, as a bat. 

■wing-leafed (wing'ldft), a. Ilaving pinnate or 
pinuately divided leaves: as,aiai«y-/co/edpalm: 
contrasted with fan-lcafcd. 

■wingless (wing'Ies),ot. '[<wi«<)r-i--/oss.] 1. Hav- 
ing no winm; hence, unable to fly; techni- 
cally, in :odf., apterous ; not alatc ; not winged, 
in any sense. 

Our freedom chain'd, quite icingleM our desire, 

In sense dark-prison'd nil that oiiRlit to soar. 

I'ouny, NIglit Ihouglits, II. 313. 

2. In ornith., specifically, having rudimontnn’ 
wings, unfit for flight: impcnnnto or squami- 
ponnato, as any ratito bird or penguin: as, tho 


. , Kingicss kiwis {Aptcrygidic). 

y. 5. /tar/ord,jiiciiaei Angelo, T. -winglessness (wing'lcs-ncs), »i. Tho state or 


He fEmerson] looked far away over the heads of tiis hear- 
ers, with a lague kind of expectation, as Into some private 
heaven of Invention, and thetrj'nf 7 ec/ period came at last 
obedient to his rpell. Ltncell, Study Windows, p. aS3. 

7. Digablofl in tho Aving; ImA'ing tho wing 
broken. 

You will often recover in'n^rd birds as full of life as be- 
fore the iKine w.as broken. Coues, Key to N. A. Hirds, p. 10. 

Winged bull, an Assyrian sjanliol of force and domination, 
of frcqurntroccuireiicc in ancient Assyrian arcliltccturai 
sculpture, In which pairs of winged liuman-licadcd bulls 
and i[on<i *d c‘o]()ss.al size usually guarded the portals of 



A'.-'ynan AV'Jngcd Human-headed Dull. 


character of being wingless. 

nVn7fe/iifnrf« occurs In other Inscctsthroughotlier causes 
than tliose which obtain In Madeira. JV'afwrr, XLllL 410. 

winglet (wing'Iot), «. [<wmg + -Zcf.] Alittlo 

Aving. Specifically — («) In ornith., the bastard wing, or 
alula. {If) In cnfoni.: (l) Tho alula, a membrane under 
tlio base of llic elytra of many Cofr< 5 ?f<'ra. 

When he took off the innf^/efs, cither wholly or partially, 
the buzzing ceased. 

Kirby and Spence, Entomology, II. 300. 
(2) The pterygium, a lateral expansion on each side of tho 
end of the rostrum, found In many weevils, 
wing-membrane (wing'mem^bran), n. Tho 
skin of tho wing of a bat; tho alar membrane, 
wing-nervure (Aving'nGr'vfir), v. Incntom., a 

norAmro (Avhicb seo, with ciit) Uncinate Asing- 

nervures. Sco imcinafe. 

wing-net (Aving'nct), n. A Avingod kind of 
fitako-net, used in the St. LaAATonce salmon- 
fishery, 

wing-pad (wing'pad), «. Ono of tho undevel- 
oped, pnd-liko Avings of an active pupa, ns of 
a young grasshopper. Seo cut imdor Calopte- 
Hits. 

wing-passage (wing'pas'ilj), it, A'nwZ., a pas- 
sage along tlio sides of a ship in Iho hold. 
Tlicarle, Naval Arch,, 51 104, 
wing-pen (wing'pen), ?i. Ati iuclosure for salt 
or ico in the liold of a a-cfsoI, 


pal.iccfl. ITicHe figures were evidently typical of the union Wing-pOSt (Aving'post), «. A post or messen- 


of the greatest Intellectual and physical powers. Layard. 
— Winged catheter, a soft-rubber catheter from tlic fe- 
nestrated end of which project two processes which servo 
to retain the Instrument after It lias entered the bladder. 
—Winged elm. Sec waAoc, 3.— Winged fly, an artificial 
fly with wings, used by anglers: dIstTnguIslied from tlie 
pnlmrr, which has the form of a cateiplllar. — Winged 
norae. See winged leaf, a idnnato or pln- 

riatcly divided leaf.— Winged Llon. (a) See JAon of St. 


ger AA’hich travels on tho AA'ing; n cnrricr-pigeon. 
[Rare.] 

rrob.Al)ly our English would he found a.sdocIblc and in- 
genious ns tlic Turkish pigeons, which carry letters from 
Aleppo to liabylon, If trained up accordingly. But sucli 
practices by these icing-vosts would spoil many a foot- 
post. Fuller, Worthies, Northamptonshire, II, 49H. 

iiark, under KonV (!,) [i;“cT Sc'J1kn>7<zl,L;T; abo've^!: W}“e-quill (wing'kwU), «. In ornith., ouo of 


■Winded pea, a plant of the former Renua Tetragoiwtobus, 
now formloR a acctlon In LoUig. The pod la four-winRed. 
430 


tlio remiges or fliglit-fenthers. Soo rcincx, aiiil 
cuts under covert, n., G, and wing, n., 1 (a). 


■wink 

■wing-rail (wing'ral), n. On railtvays, a guard- 
rail at a stvitoh. E. S. Knight. 

■wing-scale (wing'skal), n. In entom., same as 
sqitanmia, 1 (h). 

■Wingseed (tving'sed), n. 
spennmn. 

■wing-sheath (■n'ing'sketb), 1 !. In entom., same 
as clgtriwi, 1. Also wing-case, wing-cover. 
wing-shell (wing'shel), n. 1. A gastropod of 
the family Strom- 
hidie: so called from 
tho alato lip of tho 
aperture. Soo also 
cut under Stromhus. 

— 2. A bivalve of 
the family AvicuU- 
tim; a hammer-oys- 
ter. — 3. A pteropod 
or ■wing-snail. — 4t. 

A •wing-caso or wing- 
cover. N. (xrctv. — 

False wing-shellB, the 
spout-sliella or Aporrha- 
id/v. SeecutsunderApor- 
rhaiB and spoiii-Fhclt. 

wing-shooting 

(Aving'sh6'’'tiug), it. 

The act or practice of shooting flying birds. 
They [fowIinR-pIecesl were probably intended tor -icing- 
shooting, hut could not have been made until several years 
after the invention of the flint lock. 

IT. ir. Greener, The Gun, p. 58- 

■wing-shot (■wing'shot), a. and n. I. a. 1. Shot 
in tho wing. — 2. Shot ■while on tho 'wing. See 
wing-shooting. 

II. 11 . 1. A shot made at a bird on tho ■wing. 
— 2. Ono who shoots flying birds, 
wing-snail (wing'snal), n. A pteropod or sea- 
butterfly. See cuts under Cavolinia and Fneu- 
moderma. 

wing-spread (wing'spred), ti. The distance 
from tip to tip of tho extended ■wings, ns of a 
bat, bird, or insect; extent of wing; alar ex- 
panse. 

■wing-stopper (wing'stop''6r), ti. If. A rope 
having ono ond clenched to a cable, and the 
other to tho ship’s beam. — 2. A cable-stopper 
used in tlie wings or sides of the bold in old days 
when rope cables were used. 

■wing-stroke (iving'strok), »i. The stroke or 
swoop of the ■wings; a wing-beat. 

'Wing-S'Wift (wing'swift), a. Swift of wing; of 
rapid lliglit. 

■wing-tip (wing'tip), ii. Tho point of the ■wing; 
tho apex of tho longest primary of abird’s wing. 
This fs often the end of the first primary, which may 
exceed In length tho next one by ns much na or by more 
than the second surpasses tho tfiird. The most pointed 
wiuRS result from this conformation, and tho wing is gen- 
orally tho more rounded tho further removed the longeat 
primary is from the first one. A sharp yet strong wing 
results from the greatest length of the second or third 
primniT, supported nearly to its end by those next to it 
on each side; and, in general, two or three feathers, of 
nearly or quite equal lengths, compose the wIng-tIp. 
■wing-tract (■ning'trakt), ?!. In ornith., the 
ptcryln alnris ; that spoeial tract or pteryla 
upon which grow tho feathers of tho wing, ex- 
cepting tho scapulars (which are situated upon 
tlie humeral tract). See ptergia, and first cut 
under wing. 

■wing-transom (■wing'tran'sum), n. Kant., tho 
u])ponnost or longest transom in a ship. Also 
called main transom. Soo cut under transom. 
■wing-wale (■Wing'wfil), n. See wing, n., 9 (d). 
■wing-wall (■wing'wfil), «. Ono of the lateral 
walls of an abutment, forming a support and 
protection to it. E. JJ. Knight. 

■wingy (wing'i), a. [<wing + -yi.] 1. Hating 
wings. 

Tlie cranes, 

In feather’d legions, cut th’ rctlierial plains; . . . 
But, if some rushing storm the Journey cross, 

The iringy leaders all are atn loss. 

^ Jtojce, tr, of Lucan, v. 1029. 

2, Soaring as on wings; aspiring; lofty. 

As for those m’ngy mysteries in divinity, and airy sub- 
tleties In religion, which have unhinged the hrains of 
better heads, they never stretched the pia mater of mine. 

Sir T. Browne, Beligio Medici, I. § 9. 
Youth’s gallant trophies, bright 
In Fancy’s rainbow ray, invito 
His u-ingy nerves to climb. 

Beattie, Ode to Hope, ii. 1. 

3. Rapid; swift. 

With wingy speed outstrip tho eastern wind. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metumorph., IL 

wink^ (wingk), 'I*. [< ME. wbxkcn, vrink, move 

tho eyelids quickly (pret. wanc^ wanlCf wonlc), 
< AS. "winean (pret. “wane, pp. *wunccn); also 
ME. winlrn (pret. winhede), < AS. wincian, 
wink; = MD. wincken, wcnckcn = OH(3. win- 



wink 

chan, move aside, reel, nod, MHG. winl;en (pret. 
wanh), nod, also totter, reel, wince, G. winlccn 
(pret. winldc), nod, make a sign, = Sw. vinlca, 
keckon, -svink, = Dan. vin?;c, lieekon; cf. Icel. 
vanka, wink, rovo, = Sw. vanka — Dan. vanke, 
rove, stroll; alcin to AS. waned, wavering, E. 
wanklc, etc, ; see wankle, wcncli^, V)incd, winclfi, 
etc.] I. intr.ans. 1. To close and open tlie eye- 
lids quickly ; of the eyes, to he opened and shut 
quickly; blink; nictitate. 

Here is three studied, ere ye’ll thrice xdnli. 

Shale,, L. L. L., i, 2, M. 

2. To slmt tUo oyes; eloso tlio eyelids so as 
not to see. 

Unnethes wisto ho how to lokc or xvynJcs. 

ChaiKxr, Troiltis, 1. 301. 
A skilfixll Gunner, with his left eye uinldiig, 

Levels directly at an Oak hard hy, 

Whereon a hundred groaning Gulucrs ciy. 

Syh'csler, tr. of Du Dartas's Weeks, i. 7. 

3. To 1)0 wilfully blind or ignorant; avoid 
notice or recognition, as of an annoying or 
troublesomo fact; ignore; connive: often fol- 
lowed by at 

If gotde speake for her in the present tense, 

The officer deputed for th' offence 

Will xdnek at smalo faiiltcs <t remit correction. 

7'mes' Wh'Ftte (D. H. T, S.), p. 45. 
You are forc’d to winJ: and seem content 

Confrere, tr. of Juvenal’s Llcvcnth Satire. 
We may surely xcink al a few things for the sake of the 
public Interest, If God Almighty docs; and if He didn’t,! 
don’t know what would have hecomo of the countrj*. 

Georffc Felix HoU,vH. 

4f. To close the eyes in sloop; sleep. 

For wcl I woot, although I wake or tcinXr, 

Yo rekke not whether 1 llelc or slnkc. 

Chaucer, Complaint to Pfly, 1. 100. 
Go to hedde hi tyme, ifi/nAe, 

Dahees Hook (D. 13. T. S.), j). 50. 

5. To convoy a bint, •wish, insinuation, etc., by 
a quick shutting and opening usually of ono 
eye. 

Wnry'n Wlsdomc xeynked vppon Medo, 

And Bcldc, “Madame, Inm sowre man, what so iny mouth 
langlcth." rierg riowinan (U), Iv. 154, 

racicncc pcrccyucd what I thoust, and xciinked on me to 
be Btillo. Picn rioicman (B), xill. 85. 

li’tuA* at the footman to leave him without a plate. 

Sirift, 

“Verj* well, sir,” cried the squire, who Immediately 
smoked him, and icitikcd on the rc.st of the company, to 
prepare us for the sport, Goldfnnilh, Vicar, vil, 

I blush to say I’vo tanked at him, and he Im.<< innXrcfat 
mel ir. S. Gilbert, Gentle Alice JJrowii. 

6. To twinkle; sliino with quick, irregular 
gleams; flash; sparkle. 

Mliethcr the ITcav’ns Incessant agitation, 

Into a St.ir transforming th' Jlxlinlation, 

Kindle the same, like ns a coal that trinKi 
On a sticks end (and scerned quite extinct). 

Syh''*tcr, tr. of Du IJ.irtas’s Weeks, 1. 21. 
And cverj- Lamp, and every Fire, 

Did at the dreadful Sight rmiA and cxjilrc. 

Couiey, rindarlc Odes, xlv. 13. 
0 for a beaker full of the warm Soutli, 

Full of the true, the blushful HIppocrene, 

With beaded bubbles in’nWn^ at the brim. 

Kcalr, Ode to a Nightingale. 
WlnMng muscle, tlic sphincter or orbicular mnscle of 
the eyelids, the action of which closes the eye; the winker; 
technically called palpebralig and orbicularir jKttjKbrannn. 
Sec cut under j/in/cfri. 

II. Irans. 1. To close nnd open quickly: ns, 
to wink tbc eyelids or tbo eyes. 

Lady Clavcrinp, pb’inp tlicyomicrgcntlcmnn adcllglitcd 
tup with her fnii, irinkcd her hhick eyes at him. 

Thaclerair, reiidcnids, rev. 

2. To move, force, or roinovo by wiiikitig: as, 
to wink back one’s tears. 

Winkl (wingk), n. [< JIE. wink, sloop, = OIIG. 

winch, sideward movement, nod, JIIIG. wine, 

■ wink, G. win?:, nod; from llio verb.] 1. A 
quielt shutting and opening of the oyelids; 
especially, sucli a movement of ono eye made 
as a signal; lienee, a hint, insimialion, com- 
mand, etc., conveyed by or as by irinking. 
Ftenmll Father, at whose iniiA- 
The wrnthfull Ocean’s swelling pride doth sink. 

Syh'e>-ter, tr. of Du Dartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 
But why wou’d you ne’er give a Friend a HVnA* then? 

}Vycherlcy, Country Wife, v. 4. 
In an instant my coachman took the xrink to pursue, 

Sleclc, Spectator, No. 461. 

2t. A nap; .sleep. 

Theune wakedo I of my irinX*, mo was w’o with nlle 
Tliat I nedde (had not) sadloker {-slept. 

Piers J’lounnan (A), v, 3. 

3. The timo required for wiuldiig once; a very 
short space of time; arnomout: rofernngusii- 
ally to sleep. 

We never 

Slept itinl: ashore all night, but made Bail ever. 

Chapman, Odyssey, .xvi. 4D1. 
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He ’s harped them nil asleep ; 

Except it was the king’s daughter 
Who nc ufink cou'dna get. 

The Water o' VTearie's Well (Child's Ballads, I. lOS). 
In a icink the false love turns to hate, 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
4. Atwinlde; a sparkle; a flash. 

A wink from ITespcr falling 
Fast In the wintry sky 
Comes through the even blue, 

Dear, Hko a word from you. 

ir. Ji, Henley, Echoes, xl. 
Forty winks, a short nap. [Colloq.] 

Old Mr. Transomc, . . . since his walk, had been hav- 
forty xoinks on the sofa In tlie Hbrarj'. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xliii. 
To tip one the wink. See ftps, 
wink- (wingk), «. [Short for Apori- 

winklo. Soo pcriioinUe^j and first quotation 
under tcas/i, 13. [Prov. Eng,] 

The xeink men, ns these periwinkle sellers arc called, 
generally live In tho lotvcst parts, and many In lodging* 
houses. Mayhem, London Labour nnd London Poor, 1. 78. 

■wink-a-peep (wingk'n-pep), «. [As winlc-and- 
peep.] The scarlet pimpernel, or sbopliord’s 
weatbcr-glnss, Jnagallis arvensis: so named 
from its closing or .winking in damp weatbor 
and opening or pooping in fair weather. By 
Bacon cnllod wineojpipc (which see). Sritten 
and Jlolland. [Prov. Eng.] 
winker (wing'ktr), }i. [< icbi/.-l -1- -crl.] 1. Ono 
wlio winks. 

Noildcrs, vrinkerf, and ndilspcrerfl. Popt. 

2. One of the blinders' of a horse; o hlinker. 
— 3. An eyelasli; also, the oj-o. [Colloq.] — 4. 
Tho nictitating or winking membrane of a bird’s 
oyo; tlio tliird oj’olid. — 5. .Tlie winking inusclo 
(wliieli sec, under wink^, r.). — 6. In an organ, 
a small hellow.n, compressed hy a spring, nt- 
taclied to tho side of a wind-trunk so ns to regn- 
Into slight variations in tho tension of the air 
within. Also called concuxsion-hcilows. 
winker-leather (wing'ki*r-leTH''6r), ii. In snii- 
(iUry, a glazed piece of heavy leather which 
forms the outside of a winker or blind, 
winker-muscle (wing'kfT-mns'l), ii. Same ns 
winker, 5. 

winker-plate (wing'klT-plat), n. In saddlcri/, 
n metallic pinto whicli gives shape and strength 
to a winker or blinder. 

winker-strap (U'ing'icer-.strnj)), n . In saeidlcry, 
a strap whicli holds the winkei's in po.silion. 
It extend, dowiiwnrd from the crown-piece of tlio bridle, 
nnd then bmiicttcs oft on either Ride, nnd Is instened to 
tho winkers. Sec cut under /lomrri. 

winking (wing'king), «. [< JIB. wynkhjnge, 
wtjnktjngc; verbal ii. of wink'i, t’.] Tho act of 
ono who winks: often used in tho colloquial 
jihrnso likewinkinii — that is,vcrjTnj)idly ; very 
quickly; witli great vigor. 

Nod nwny nt lilm, It you please. tUf xeinktnn! 

Pickcjix, Oreat Kxpectatlons. x.xv. 

■winkingly (wing'king-li), adr. With winking. 
It one hcholdetli tile Unlit, he vieweth It innAanpIp, ns 
those do that arc piirhllnd. Pcachnm, On Drawinn. 

■winking-owl (wing'king-onl), n. An Anstra- 
lian owl, A'inor coiinirens. 
winkle' (wing'kl), n. [< AS. ’’iriiiclc, in comp. 
jiinr-iriHctroi, periwinkles; allied to see 

wink- and periwinkle-.'} Same ns periwinkk-. 
winkle- (wing'kl), a. A diiileclal variant of 
wanklc. Jlailiwcii. 

winkle-hawk (wing'kl-hftk), «. [D. winkcl- 

haak, a rent, tear.] An angiiinr rent made in 
cloth, etc. Harllell. Also winkic-holc. [Now 
■i'ork,] 

■winkless (wingk'Ies), a. [< iriii/.-l -t- -fc-ss.] Un- 
winking. [Rare.] 

lie advanced to that part of tlie area which was Immc- 
dlatel) below where 1 was standini:, fixed on me a wide, 
dilated, irinklnt., fort of stare, and Iinlted. 

Prpc, Noe. Pjnieh. Jlcfcarch, 111. fit. 
■Winlyf (win'li), a. [JIE., al.so iriimiciich, < AS. 
wi/ntic, joyous, < wyii, joy (sec wiimc), -b -iic, E. 
-?i/l. Cf. winsome.} .ioyous; winsorao; pleas- 
ant; gracious; goodly. 

Cliefly tbay nsken 

Spycer, that vn-pp.aroly men Bpwletl horn to bryng, 

A the ir/mne-fi/cfi wyiie lher*wHh. 

Sir Gaicayue and (he Green A'lnV^f (E. E. T. S.), 1. OSO. 
Tlmt xrynnclgclt Ionic that wonyes In hciicn. 

Altiteratire Poems (cd. Morris), ii. 1B07. 

■winly (win'li), adi'.. [< JIE. wi/nly, wynli; < 
winiy, «.] If. Delightfully; pleasantly. 

That was a pcrlcs place for ani prince of ertho, 

A tcynli with heie wnl was closed nl a-boiito. 

iriT/iVim of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 740. 
Thaiic I went to (hat wlonko. nnd trjmly hire prctls. 

Morte Arthure (L. E. T. S.), 1. 3339- 
2. Quietly'. IJalliwcU, [Prov. Eug.] 
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Winna (win'il). An assimilated form of wilnaf 
Seotcli for will no — that is, 'will not. 
winnahle (win'a-'bl),«. + -«&/<?.] Capa- 

ble of being won. 

All the rest are winnalle. 

Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 18, 1883. (Encyc. Eict.) 

■winnet, n. and a. I. n. Joy; delight; pleasure. 
Hit is min higte [joy], hit is mi xvxinc. 

That Ich me drage to mine cunde [kind]. 

Owl and Efghtingale, 1. 272. 
When I was borne Noyo named lie me, 

And saide thees wordes with mekill wynne. 

York Plays, p. 46. 

II. a. Enjoyable; delightful. 

Ho wayned me vpon this wj'se to your wynne halle. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2456. 

■winnel, 'winnel-straw (win'el, -stra), n. Same 
ns jackstraw, 5. [Prov. Eng.] 
winner (win'6r), n. [< ;^IE. wynner; < win"^ 
+ -crl.] One who or that -which wins; a suc- 
cessful contestant or competitor. 

The event 

Is yet to name the xvinner. 

Shak., Cymbelino, iil, B. 15. 

■winning (winding), «. [< ME. wynnyngc, wyn- 
yngc; verbal n. of r.] 1. The act of one 

who wins, in any sense. 

At the Trfnnm^ of Tonque [Towques], the King made 
eight and twenty Knights, and from thence marched with 
Ills Army to Caen. Baker, Chronicles, p. 172. 

If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth the 
winning! Longfellow, 3Iile5 Standish, ill. 

2. Tliat •which is won; that wliich is gained 
by effort, conquest, or successful competition ; 
earnings; profit; gain: generally in the plural, 

Thckynge Arthur madcbcleldcon an hope all thea^Tn- 
ynge nnd the rlcbcsso that thcr was geten. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Ii. 167. 
A . , . gamester, that stakes all his irin«tr)< 7 « upon every 
cast. Addison, Freeholder, No. 40. 

3. In coahmining, a shaft or pit wliich is being 
sunk to -win or open a bed of coal; an opening 
of any kind by -svmch coal has been W'on ; a bed 
of coal ready for mining (see win\ v. t., 9); 
sometimes, also, a part of a coal-mine, as dis- 
tinguished from another portion from which it 
is soj)arnlcd by a bniTior, 

The South Hetton and Grc.it Hetton pits were also very 
costly dimcultipointui^s, on account of ibc quicksand and 
Irruptions of water. 

Jnons, Tl>c Coal Question (2d cd.), p. CS. 

winning (win'ing), j>. a. Successful in con- 
tending, competing, attaining, influencing, or 
gainingover; hence, especially, taking; attrac- 
tive; charming. 

1 do And 

A winning language in your tongue and looks. 

Beau, and PL, Custom of the Country’, Ii. 2. 
Her smile, her speech, with xcinntng sway, 

Wiled the old harper’s mood away. 

Scott, L. of the L., ii. 10. 

■winning-iead'way (Tvin'ing-hod^ivu), v. In 
enai-niiniiiff, n cross-hoiuling:, or ono drivon at 
riRlit angles to tho main gangways. [North. 
Eng.] 

■winningly (■win'ing-li), ade. In a winning man- 
ner. 

irinntngly meek or venerably calm. 

li’orrf^rert/j, Excursion, ii. 
■winningness (win'ing-ncs), ». The iwoperty or 
charnctor of being winning. 

Tljosc who Insist on charm, on itinningncss In style, 
on subtle harmonics and exquisite suggestion, are dlsap- 
jiolnted in Burke. J. Morlcy, Burke, p. 209. 

■winning-post (ivin'ing-post), ii. Apostorgoal 
in a rneo-courso, the ortler of passing which do- 
tcrmincs tlio issue of tho race. 

■winninisk (win'in-ish), n. [Amer. lud.] Tho 
sclioodic trout (which sec, under iroiift). 

Found In Eastern waters under the nnmeof “xrinmntsh," 
“grayling," “schoodic trout." 

I'ribuiie Book of Sports, p. ICO. 

■winnock, ii. Soo windnei:. 

■winnO'W (win'd), [< JIE. winewen, wynewen, 
ii'imroi, windewen, trindwen, wyndwc, <.Aa. wind- 
wian, wyndwian, winnow, fan, x’entilato (tr. L. 
rcntilarc), with formative -ir, < wind, ■wind, air: 
soo wind-, n., and cf. tcind-, r. Cf. Icel. t'inra, 
winnow, with formative -r (-s), < rindr, wind 
(see winrei), andL. vcniilarc, ventilate, < 'centas, 
wind (fcq rcn/i/a/c).} I. Irans. 1. To fan; set 
in motion by means of wind; specifically, to ex- 
pose (grain) to a eiirrcnt of air in order to sepa- 
rate and drive off cliaff, refuse particles, etc. 
Ane iiunimoii . . . thet tnndardc Iiiveatc. 

Ancren Piwic, p, 270. 
Xet wymln-c the Aekes in the Wynil. 

Hfa7Hlevtlle, Travels, p. 107. 
licliolil, he winnoivcth barley to night in the tlireshlng- 
floor, Kutli III. 2. 
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2. To Wow upon ; toss about by blowing. 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the u'innott'inrj wind. 

Kcata, To Autumn. 

They set the wind to 'iHnnoxv pulse and grain. 

Emerson, Musketaquid. 

3. To separate, expel, or disperse by or as bj' 
fanuiug or blowing; sift or weed out; separate 
or distinguish, as one thing from another. 

Bitter torture shall 
Il'innoip the tnith from falsehood. 

Shak,, Cjinbcline, v. 5. 134. 
Your office is to irtnnojf false from true. 

Co«ycr, Hope, 1. 417. 

An<l 1 nc the kind breeze, with its delicate fan, 
r tlie heat from out his dank crav hair. 

Loivell, Uinler the Willows. 

4. To sot ill motion or vibration; beat as with 

:i fan or [Rare.] 

lie fj)- u-ih, and through the vast ethereal sky 
‘•.aiN between worlds and worlds, with steady wing; 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
tTtnnoir,* the buxom air. Milton^ 1‘. L., v. 270. 

5. To wave to and fro; flutter; flap. [Rare.] 

The waken’d lav’rock warbling springs, 

An’ climbs tlio early sky, 

Winnoicinfj blylho her dewy wings 
In morning's rosj’ cj'c. 

Eimie, Now Spring has Clad the Grove in Green. 

6. To pursue or accomplish with a waving or 
flapping motion, as of wings. [Rare.] 

After wildly circling about, and reaching a height at 
which It [the snipe] appears a mere speck, where it icinnoivs 
a random zigzag course, it abruptly shoots downwards and 
aslant, and then as abruptly stops to regain its former clo- 
vatiori, and this process it repeats many times. 

A. AVu’fon, Bncyc. Bilt., XXII. 200. 

7. Figuratively, to subject to a process analo- 
gous to the wiiino%ving of gi*ain; separate into 
parts according to kiud; sift; analyze or scru- 
rini.'to carefully; examine; test. 

It being a matter very strange and Incredible that one 
whicli wiih so great diligence had tn«noi«(f Ids adver- 
sarieV writings should be Ignorant of tlielr minds. 

Hooker, Ecclca. Tollty, vl. 0. 
Emp. All may be foes ; or Iiow to bo distinguished, 

If some bo friends? 

Bend, Tljey may with ease bo xcinnow'd. 

Drydcn, Don Sebastian, IL 1. 
n. ivi'rnn!:. 1. To free gr.nin or (ho like from 
cbalT or refuse matter by means of wind. 
ITnui'af not .rith cverj’ wind. Ecclua. v. 0. 

Some some fan, 

.Some cast that can 
In casting provide, 

I’or seed lay aside. 

Txwer, Huflbandrj', Kovember’a Abstract. 

2. To move nboiit \^^th a flapping motion, as 
of wiijg«j; flutter. 

Tlicir [owls'] ghostly shapes xcinnoirinn silently around 
in the twilight. 

Mrs. C. Meredith, lly Iloiise In Tasmania, p. 300. 
winnow (''vin'6), 7/. [< frf«/joic, y.] That which 
winnows or which is used in winnowing; a con- 
trivance for fanning or winnowing grain. 

How solemnly the pendent ivy-mass 
Swings in Its irinnoic! Coleridge, TIjc Picture. 
They [IcaTcs of the PalmjTa palm) are largely employed 
for making pans, bags, icinnoirj^, lints, uinlircllaB, and for 
thatching, etc. Sci. Amer., X. S., LXII. 374. 

winnower (win'o-^ir), n. [< ME. tcincwcrc, 
xriufjtnrt, xrindcircrc; < winnow 4- -cr^.] Ono 
wlio v.'iniiow.s; also, an apparatus for winnow- 
ing. 

A?, in Birred floors of bams, iiiKin cor.i-i/i/inoir'r# flies 
The chnll, driv'n with an opposite wind. 

Chapman, Iliad, v. 407, 
Tlirffililiig machines arc popular liere, because tlic grain 
does not hive to run through a xrinxxoxcer. 

The Engixxcer, LXX. 472. 

winnowing-basket (win'o-ing-bus^ket), ji. In 
her., a bearing representing a largo flat basket 
of peculiar form with two handles, 
winnowing-fan (win'o-ing-fan), n. In her., 
same as xcinnoicinf/~bas/:ci. 
winnowing-machine (win'o-ing-ma-shGn^), n. 
A machine for cleaning grain by tlio action of 
riddles and sieves and an air-blast; a fanning- 
raacljiiio or fanning-mill. See cut under /a«- 
ninfi-niill. 

winiiow-sheet (win'6-sbct), n. [Also dial, 
xcim-shcct; < JIE. wxjmvc-sclictc ; < loinnow 4* 
sheet.'] A sheet used or intended for use in 
winnowing. [Obsolete or pi’ov. Eng.] 

Ills wljf walked him with alongc godc. 

In a cutled cote cutted full heygc. 

Wrapped In a wynwc fchele to weren hire fro weders. 

Piers Ploxoman'e Credc (E. B. T. S.), 1. 435. 
winrow, «. See windrow. 
winsey, n. Same us wincey. 
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Winslow’s foramen. See foramen of JTinslow, 
under foramen. 

Winslow's ligament. See ligament of Wins- 
low, under ligament, 

winsome (win'sum), a. -[< ME. winsome, win- 
som, wynsnm, witnsum, < AS. wynsuni (= OS. 
wiinsaxn = 0H6. wunnisam, wunnosam, MHO. 

joyful, delightful, < wyn, joy (see 
whine), 4- -sum =s E. -some.] 1. That gives or 
is fitted to give joy, delight, or satisfaction; 
delightful; pleasing, agreeable, or attractive; 
charming; "winning; sweet. 

Busk ye, busk ye, niy bonny bonny bride, 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome inaiTow, 

The Braes of Yarrow (Percy's Beliqucs, II. iii. 24). 
We almost sec his leonine face and lifted brow, . . . 
the clc.ir gray eye, and ineffably sweet and winsoxne smile. 

Stcdxnan, Viet. Poets, p. 68. 

2t. Kindly; gracious. 

And nil forgctc nlle his for>*hcldlnges, 

Tliat winsorn cs to alle thine w'ickencsses. 

Early Exxg. Ptaltcr (cd. Stevenson), cil. [A. V, ciii. 3]. 

3. Joyful; cheerful; merry; lively; gay. 

I gat your letter, winsome Willie. 

Bxtms, To W. Simpson. 

winsomely (win'sum-li), adv. [< ME. *winsom- 
hj, < AS. wynsumlice ; ns winsome 4- -Zy^.] jn a 
"winsome manner. 

O Jock, sae irinsomclg 'a ye ride, 

Wi* baith your feet upo’ ae side 1 

Jock o‘ the Side (Child’s Ballads, VI. 80). 

winsomeness (win'sum-nos), n. The property 
or character of being winsome; attractiveness ; 
loveliness. J. Jl. Green. (Imp. Diet.) 
winter^ (win'tGr), n. and a. [< ME. winter, wyn- 
tcr, < AS. winter (pi. winter or toiufru), winter, 
also a year, = OS. wintar = OFries. I). LG. win- 
ter = OHG. xciniar, MHG. G. winter = Icol. vcitr, 
vittr (for *vintr), mod. vetr = Sw. Dan. vinicr 
s= Goth, winirus, winter, year; ulterior origin 
doubtful. The supposed connection with xcind 
(ns if winter were the ^windy season^) is pho- 
netically improbable. Some suggest a connec- 
tion with Olr. find, white, Old Gaulish Vindo- 
in several proper names.] I. n. 1. The cold 
season of the year. Astronomically winter Is reckoned 
to begin in northern latitudes when the sun enters Capri- 
com, or at tlio solstice (about December 21st), and to end 
at the c<|Uinox In llarch; but in ordlnarj’ speech winter 
comprises the three coldest months— December, Januar>’, 
and February being reckoned the winter montlis In the 
United States, and November, December, and January in 
Great Britain. In southern latitudes winter corresponds 
to the nortlicm summer. See season. 

As an hoseliondc hopctli after an hard xeynter, 

Vf god g)*ucth hyni tho lif, to hnuo a good heruest. 

Piers Ploxcman (C), xlli. 100. 
Lo, the tcinter is past, the rain Is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on tijo earth ; the time of the singing of 
birds is come. Cant. ii. 11 . 

2. A yofir; now chiefly poetical, with iraplica- 
tiou of a hard j'car or of frosty ago. 

I trowc of tliritty icyiifcr ho was oold. 

Chaucer, Sliipnian’s Tale, 1. 20. 
And tlicro 1 saw inage 3lcrlfn, whose vast wit 
And hundred winters arc but ns the hands 
Of loyal vass.a1a toiling for their llcgc. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

3. Figiu-ativoly, a period analogous to tlio win- 
ter of tho year; a season of inertia or siispend- 
cd activity, or of cbecrlcssncss, drenrinoss, or 
adversity.’ 

Now is tho irinfrr of our discontent 
JIadc glorious summer by this sun of York. 

Shak., Rich. HI., 1. 1. 1. 
The xriixtcr of sorrow best shows 
The truth of a friend sucli ns you. 

Cowper, Winter Nosegay. 

4. Tho last portion of corn brought homo at 
the end of harvest; or, tho state of affairs when 
all tho grain on a farm is reaped and brought un- 
der cover; also, the rural feast hold in celebra- 
tion of the ingathering of tho crops. [Scotch.] 

For now the maiden has been win, 

And Winter is at last brought In ; 

And 8)710 they dance and lind the kirn. 

The Uar'st Jtig, st. 130. {Jamieson.) 
II. a. OccuiTing in, characteristic of, or per- 
taining to winter; wintry, 

Youtli like summer mom, age like xcinler weather. 

Shak., F.nsslonatc nigrlra, 1. 169. 
On a sudden, lo ! tho level lake, 

And the long glories of llic winter moon. 

Texinyson, Passing of Arthur. 
Lime-tree winter moth, an American geoinetrid mnth, 
Ilybernia tiliaria, which greatly resembles in habit tho 
European winter moth, and is an occasional enemy to or- 
chards In the United States, although more commonly 
found on linden and elm. T. R’, //«rn>.—- Winter aconite. 
See aconite, and cut under J&Vanf/iijr. — Winter apple, bar- 
ley. See the nouns. — Winter assizes, in Etxg. Inxv, any 
court of assize, sessions of oyer and tcmiluer, or jail-deliv- 
ery held in November, December, or January. The Win- 
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ter Assizes Act, 1876 (39 and 40 Viet., c. 57), allows orders 
in council combining several counties for speedy trial of 
prisoners at winter assizes. — Winter beer. See Schenk 
beer, under 6^’erl.— Winter bud. Same as statoblast.— 
Winter chip-bird, the tree-sparrow, Spizella monticola, 
which comes into tne United States in the fall, about the 
time the common chip-bird leaves. See tree-sparrow, 2. 
—Winter cholera, a form of diarrhea occurring during 
the winter months as an epidemic, due probably to im- 
purities in the drinking-water : an" occasional name. — 
Winter cough, chronic bronchitis in which the cough ap- 
pears with the first frosty weather in the autumn and con- 
tinues as long as the cold weather lasts.— Winter cress. 
See trin<cr-cm.s.— Winter crop. See crop.— Winter 
daffodil. See 5'^crn6cr^ia.— Winter duck, (a) The pin- 
tail or sprigtail duck, Dajila acuta. Montagu. [British.] 
(6) Specifically, Uarelda glacialis, in various parts of the 
United States. See cut under ZfarcWft.— Winter falcon. 
See /nfcon.— Winter fallow, ground that is fallowed in 
winter.— Winter fat. Same as xohite sage (a) (which see, 
under sa.7c2)._ Winter fever, n fever, probably typhoid 
(though there was dispute as to its nature), which was prev- 
alent in some of the then western States of the Union in the 
winter of 1842-.3.— Winter goose. See <;oose.— Winter 
gull, a gull which appears in winter in a given locality, as 
the common gull, Larus canus, in England, or the herring- 
gull in the United States. See cuts under gull and herring- 
gull. K\so winter-bonnet, xcinter mew. See /affnea^e (with 
cut). — Winter hawk, the red-shouldered buzzard, Buteo 
Uneatus, common all the year in many parts of the United 
States : a name due to the fact that the young of this bird 
was formerly taken as a different species, known as the 
winter falcon, Falco (or Buteo) hiemalis. — Winter helio- 
trope. Sec Ach’ofropc.- Winter hellebore. See helle- 
bore, 2. — Winter hematuria, the passage of bloody urine 
occurring in the winter months, and apparently as the 
result of cold, — Winter itch, a verj' annoying pruritus, 
chiefly of the lower extremities, occurring during the win- 
ter months.— Winter mew. Same as winter gull. See 
cut under gruff, [British.] — Winter moth, (a) A Euro- 
pean geometrid moth, Cheimatolna Irumata, whose larva 
feeds on the buds and foliage of plum-, cherr)’-, apple-, 
and other fruit-trees. The female is wingless, and lays 
her eggs on the twigs In autumn. The larva; hatch in 
early spring, and often do great damage in England and 
the more northern European countries. The species also 
occurs in Greenland. (6) See lixne-trce xeinter moth, above. 
-Winter pear. See pearl.— Winter pond, a protected 
pond used to keep fish, as carp, from perishing in severe 
weather.— Winter quarters, queening, rape. See 
qxtarteri, etc.— Winter redbird, the cardinal grosbeak, 
which winters in tlie United States where other redbirds 
(tanagers) do not. (See cut under Cardinalis.) The an- 
tithesis is summer redbird {Piranga Winter 

rocket. See pcffotP-rocA-cf.— Winter savory, ^ee savory. 
-Winter sbad. Same ns mud-sftarf.— Winter sleep, the 
liibemation or torpidity of an animal during cold weather. 
—Winter snipe. See sm’pci.— Winter solstice. See 
solstice, 3.— Winter teal, the American teal. See Ual^. 
-Winter wagtail, the gray wagtail, Motaeilla boarula. 
Montagu. [Brifish.)— Winter Wheat. See -uAcaf.— Win- 
ter wren, Troglodytes hiemalis. See xoren, and cut un- 
der Troglodxjlcs. 

winter^ (win'tfer), v. [< ME. wynteren, wyntren 
zs D. winicren, be or become winter; from the 
noun.] I, inirans. To spend or pass the win- 
ter; take winter quarters ; biemate; hibernate. 

And whan the hauenc was notable for to dwelle in wyn- 
ter. fill manye ordeyneden counscil for to . . , wyxiteme 
In tlio hauenc of Crete. Wyclif, Acts xxvii. 12. 

After many dreadfull combates with the ice, and one of 
the shippes departing from the other, they were forced to 
xcintcr in Nona Zemla, Purchas, Tilgrimage, p. 434. 

I went to London with my family to uanfer at Soho, in 
the great square. Evelyxx, Diarj-, Nov. 27, 1689. 

n. trans. 1. To overtake with winter; de- 
tain during winter, [Rare.] 

They sayled to tho 49. degree and a halfe vnderthe pole 
Antartykc; wlierobeingeirj/nft'rcrf, they were inforced to 
remavne there for the space of two monethes. 
if. Eden, tr. of Antonio Pigafetta (First Books on Amer- 
[ica, ed. Arber, p. 251). 

2. To keep, feed, or manage during the win- 
ter: as, delicate plants must he wintered under 
cover. 

Is there no keeping 
A wife to ono man’s use? no wintering 
These cattel without straying? 

Fletcher, Woman’s Prize, iii. 3 

3, To retain during a "winter. [Rare.] 

To xcintcr an opinion is too tedious. 

Pcv. T. Adams, Works, III. ^ 

winter^ (wn't6r), n. [Origin olrscuro; prob. 
ult. connected -witli wincllc and ic/iidZ.] The 
part of tho old-style hand printing-press whieh 
sustained tho carriage. — 2. An implement made 
to hang on the front of a grate, for the purpose of 
keeping warm n tea-kettle or tlio like. Imp. Diet. 
winter-beaten (■n'in'ter-ho'''tn), a. Oppressed 
or o.xhansted by tho severity of winter. 

He comparcth his carefull case to the saddc season of 
tho ycaro, to the frostie ground, to the frosen trees, and 
to his owne uintcr-hcaten flocke. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., January, Arg. 

winterberry (win'tdr-ber'^i), jj. ; pi. winterher- 
ric.^ (“iz). A name of several shrubs of the ge- 
nus Ilex, belonging to tho section (once genus) 
J^rino'i, growing in onstern North America. Tlio 
winterberry especially so named Is I. verticillata, other- 
wise cnlk’il black alder, sometimes distingulslied as TTr- 
yinia winterberry. It hears deciduous Ic.avcs, and small 
white ilowcis In sepflile clusters, followed by abundant 
shining scarlet benics of the size of a pea, which remain 
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after the fall of the leaves, rendering the bush very at- 
tractive. The bark is regarded as tonic and astringent, 
has been I'ecommended for fevers, etc., and is a popular 
remedy for gangrene and ulcers. I. Ifcvigata, tlio smooth 
winterbeiTy, has larger, mostly solitary, earlier ripening 
berries. J. glahra, the inkberry, belongs to this group. 

winter-bloom (win'ter-blom), n. The -witcli- 
liazel, Jlamamdis Virginiana. It blossoms lato 
in the fall and matures its fruit the next season, 
winter-bonnet (win't6r-bon''''et), i\. Same as 
winter gull (which see, xuidev winter^). [Local, 
British.] 

winter-bound (win'ter-bound), a. Imprisoned, 
confined, detained, or hindered by winter. 

As the wretch looks o’er Siberia’s shore, 

Wlien uinter-honnd the wave is. 

Lovely Davies. 

•winterbourn, -winterbourne (win'ter-boru), ii. 
See )iailbou7-iic. 

The springs and intermittent unnicr-bonrncs wliich rise 
suddenly at certain seasons in tlio clialk-distrlcts were 
thought to bo harbingers of pestilence and famine. 

C. Origins of Lug. ]IisL,x. 

■winter-cherry (win'tfir-elior'i), ii. 1. See n1- 
kckciigi and sirawherry-tomato. — 2. Soo Sola- 
mwi. — 3. Same as licartsccd. 

■winter-clad (win't6r-klnd), a. Clothed for win- 
ter; warmlj’ clad. 

Tattoo'd or woaded, icinter-clad In skins. 

Tennyson, Princess, il. 

■winter-clotrer (■win'ter-kld'ver), ti. The par- 
tridge-berry, Jililchclla rcjiciis. 
winter-crack (win't6r-krak), «. A small green 
plum with late-ripening fruit. 

■winter-cress (wiu'ter-&es), «. A cruciferous 
plant, cither Barhnrcn vulgaris or B, pr.Tcox, 
hotli formerly (and tlio latter still sparingly) 
cultivated for winter salad, noth nre Old tVoiid 
plants, and tlio former Is very common in Jsorth America, 
though iiullgcnous only in thu north and west. This Is 
n stoutish weed with bright-grocn lyrato leaves ami coti- 
spicuoJis yellow racemes, also called ydlotr rocket, and 
sometimes (to distinguish It from tho watcr-crcss) land- 
cress. Tho latter, tho early winter-cress (wlilch may be a 
variety of the former). Is cultivated and sometimes snon- 
tuneous in Eouthern parts of the United States, there 
called scurvihgrass. 

■wintered (vyin'terd), a. [< SLE. "wiulcird, iriii- 
trod, < AS. gcwiiitrad (?); as ir/n/rri + -cd-.'] 

1. Haring soon or endured (many) winters. 

A 3lio was3 tlm swa irlnntrcdd wif 

it oir Siva nilkcil elde. Onuidttm, 1. .1S3. 

The hoar}' tell 

And many-in'fdvr'd llecco of throat and chin. 

Teunygou, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. Eximsed to winter, ospccinlly in a figurative 
sense ; tried by adversitj’ or sorrow. 

Tlioir moral nature especially wants the true frlfrorldo 
tension of a well iriiUered life and c.xpcrlence. 

//. JtughncU, Jloml Uses of Dark ndags, lx. 

3). Pertaining to or suitable for winter; worn 
iu winter. 

irin/rrd garments must he Unde. 

Shttk., As you Like It (fol. 3023), ill. 2. Ill (song). 

■winterer (win'ttr-ir), u. Otio wlio or tlnit wliicli 
passes tho winter in a specified place or man- 
ner; specifically, an ox or cow kept to feed in 
a particular place during winter. Jamieson. 

Luxuries denied to the in'rderrr on hoard ship. 

JlJien/euin, A'o. OOl.-i, p. 310. 

■winter-flower (win'tfu-flou'tr), n. See Ciiimo- 
uanthus, 

■wintergreen (wiu'tf'r-gron), u. [= D. Kintcr- 
groen : so called as keeping green tlirough tlio 
xrinter; as winter^ -f- green.] 1. A jdant of the 
genus Bgroia, 
especially 1‘. 
minor, the 
common spe- 
cies iu Eng- 
land, xvhero 
tho name is 
chiefly thus 
aiiplied. P. 
rotnndifoiia is 
sometimes 
distingnislied 
as faisc or 
pcar-icafcd 
win tcrgrecn . — 

2. A plant 
of the genus 
Gauithcria, 
chiefly G. pro- 
enmhens, tlio 
aromatic win- 
tergreen of 
eastern North 
America. This 
is a little under- 



Flowering I’Kiiit of Wintergreen {Caultturin 
frocttmbtns^. a, the fruit. 
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shrub with extensively creeping, usually hidden*,^ stems, 
and ascending branches wdiich bear evergreen leaves, 
small white nodding flowers, and scarlet berries which 
consist of an enlaigcd fleshy calyx surrounding the cap- 
sule. Tlio leaves alTord wintcrgrecn-oil (which see), and 
liave also been used ns a tea, whence tlie name tea-berry 
and mountain-tea. The berries are mildly aromatic. Uew* 
England names are cheekerberry and partridge-berry (both, 
especially the latter, shared with Mitehella repens), and 
hoxherry.^ Other names are deerberry, groundberry, hill- 
berry, spiccberry, creeping ndntergrcen, and spring icinter- 
green. 

3. A plant of the genus Ghimapliilaf especially 
C. piaculatn. Soo spotted wintergreen, bolow. — 
American, aromatic winterf^een. Sec def. 2.— Chick- 
weed wintergreen. Seo Creeping win- 

tergreen. See def. 2.— False wintergreen. Seedef.i.— 
Flowering wintergreen. See Pear-leafed 

wintergreen. See def. l.— Spotted wintergreen, a 
congener of the pipsissewa, Chimaphila maculata, having 
spotted leaves.— Spring wintergreen. See def. 2. 
wintergreen-oil (\vin't6r-gron-oil), n. A hoa^y 
volatile oil distillod from tho loaves of the aro- 
matic wintergreen (see wintergreen, 2). it is 
medicinally an aromatic stimulant with an astringent 
jiroperty; its chief use, however, Is in flavoring confec- 
tionery, medicated syrujis, etc. Ofllclnally oil of gaul- 
ihcria. 

winter-ground (win't6r-ground),i*. t. To cover 
over so as to preserve from tho cfTocts of frost 
(luring winter: as, to winter-ground the roots of 
a plant. 

The ruddock w'onld 

With clmritablo bill . . . bring thco all this; 

Yea, and fiirr’d moss besides, when flowers arc none, 

To innter-ground thy corse. 

Shak., Cymbclinc, Iv. 2. 229. 

winter-hallf, n. [< ^lE. wi/ntgr-halle, wgntir- 
haulc; < winter^ + IiallJ] A hall used especially 
iu winter. 

Tljo utmost Ciinmbtir iiexto Tl’infer Halle. 

Patton Letters, I. 49C. 

A tr»/nfir haule, hibcriiium, hibcninciilum, hlcmacu- 
Imii. Cath. Aug., p. 420. 

wintcr-houset,». [< JfE. tegntgr-hotese ; < winter'^ 
+ housd.'] A liouso used* o.spocially in winter. 

H'l/nfi/r Aoiw or hallc . . . llibeniaculum. 

Prompt. Pari\, p. 630. 
winteridge (win'tor-ij), n. [For ^icintcrogc, < 
winter^ + -age.'} Winter foot! for cattle. Jlal- 
Uwell. [Prov. J’hig.] 

wintering (win'lCT-ing), ». [Verbal n. of win- 
ter^, r.] 1. The act of one wlio or that which 
winters in a specified place or manner. 

If God fo prosper yoiir voyage that you may . . . oblninc 
from lilm (the I’rliico of Catliny) hla letters of prluilcdgc 
against the next yeercs spring, you may then . . . search 
and di*>coucr somewhat further then you had illscouercd 
before your taMfenX7. ItakluyCf Voyages, I, 4.HI. 

2. Provision of fodder, shelter, etc., for cattle 
during winter. 

Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for their 
irintering, iiml so be ready to fat next summer. 

Mortimer, Jlusbandrj'. 
winterish (^^in'f^^-islO, a, [Early mod. E. also 
wgntcrgsshc; < winter^ + ’Of or pertain- 

ing to winter; wintry. 

)yimtcrysshe, belonging to the wyntcr. 

PaUgrare, p. 329. 

winter-kill (win'ter-kil), r. t. [A hack-forma- 
tion, < winter-killed.} To kill by cold in winter: 
ns, to icinicr-kill wheat or clover. [U. S.] 
winter-killed (win't^T-kild), p. a. Killed hy tho 
cold of winter, ns wheat; impaired in flavor or 
condition by cold or ice, ns oysters; blasted by 
cold weather, as a plant. [U. S.] 
winterless (wIii'tiT-les), [< winter'^ + -less.} 
Free from or tinnliected by winter; not experi- 
oiicing "vrintcr. 

The sunny, delicious, uintcrlrss Cnilfomla sky. 

The Centurit, aXVI. 200. 

winter-lodge (win'K-r-loj), n. In hot., the hi- 
benincle ot a jdant, which protects tho embryo 
or future shoot from injury duriug tho winter. 
It is either a bud or a bulb. Also rcintcr-lodg- 
incnt. 

winter-lovef (win't(*r-luv), «. Cold, insincere, 
or conventional lovo or love-making. [Rare.] 

Mniat a deal of cold business dotli a man misspend tho 
better part of life In I In scattering compliments, tender- 
ing visits, . . . making n little vrintcr-love In a dark corner. 

D. Jonson, Discoveries. 

■winterly (win'tOr-li), a. [= G. winlcriirh — Icol. 
retriigr = Sw. Han. rinicriig; < winter^ -k -ii/1.] 
Hcseraklinp winter; clmrnctoristie of or nmn-o- 
nriatoloxvintev;xvinlry; cold and bleak; cheer- 
less. 

If 't be summer news, 

Smile fo’t before; If tptnfcrf»/, thou necd’st 
But keep that countenance still. 

Shak., Cymbclinc, iif. 4. IS. 

Francis the First of Franco was one minferly night 
warming himself over the embers of a wood tire. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 21. 
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■winter-proudt (win't^r-proud), a. Too green 
and luxuriant or too forward in growth in ■win- 
ter: applied to wheat or the like. 

■When either come is unntcr-prou'd, or other plants put 
forth and bud too earely, by reason of the milde and warme 
aire. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvii. 2. 

■winter-rig (win'ter-rig), v. t. [< winter'd -k rigd, 
a ridge.] To plow (land) in ridges and let it 
lie fallow in vnuter. [Local, Great Britain.] 
Winter’s bark. See bark-. 

■OTnter-settle (win'ter-set"!), ?i. [A modern- 
ized form of AS. winterseti, winter seat, xvin- 
ter quarter’s, < winter, winter, -k set;, seat: see 
settied.] A winter seat or dwelling; winter 
quarters : a term belonging to tbe early history 
of England. 

In 874 the heathen men took their u'inter-seltle in Linde- 
sey at Torkesey. The next year we read liow they passed 
from Lindcsey to Repton, and took winter-settle there. 

E. A. Freeman, Eng. Towns and Districts, p. 204. 

winter-tide (xrin'tfir-tid), n. [< ME. wititer- 
tid, wynierlyde (= D. winicrtijd = MHG. wiiiter- 
cit, G. winterzeit =1 Icel. rctrartith = Han. vinter- 
tid), winter-tido ; < winierd -k tided, ji.] The win- 
ter season ; winter. [Ohsoleto or poetical.] 

In Wales it is fulle strong to worre in vnjntcr tyde. 

For nynter Is tiler long, ivlian Soiner is iiere in pride. 

Jtob. of Briinne, p. 240. 
Fruits 

Wliicli in udnterlide shall star • 

Tile black eartii witli brilliance rare. 

Tennyson, Ode to ilemorj'. 

winterweed (win'tev-wed), n. A name of va- 
rious xveeds that survive and flourish thiough 
tho winter, especially the ivy-leafed speedwell, 
Veronica bcdcrirfoiia . 

■wintery (win'ttr-i), a. See wintry. 

■wintle (xrin'tl), r. i. ; pret. and pp. wintied, ppr. 
irintiing. ft^ar. of iccihic.] To twist; xvi’itho; 
I’oll; reel; stagger. [Scotcli.] 

Tlio’ now )’c dow but lioyt an’ liobblc, 

An' ninth like a saumont-coble. 

Jlurni, Farmer's .Salutation to ills Auld Mare. 

wintle (xvin'tl), n. [< winiic, r.] A I'olling or 
reeling motion; a stagger. Also, erroneouslv, 
U'iiinttc. [Scoteli.] 

Mo b>’ Ids slionllicr gao a keek, 

And tumbl’d wl' a whinlh 

Out-owre tliat niglit. 

Bums, Mallowccn. 

Wintrieb’s change of tone. In music, an ultor- 
ntion in pitcli of tho poreussion-noto obtained 
from a carity upon tlio opening of tho mouth: 
tho note becomes louder, bighor, and more tym- 
panitic in cliaractor. 

•wintriness (win'tri-ucs), ?i. Tho cliaraetcr of 
being wintry: ns, the wintrincss of the climate 
or tlio season. 

■wintroust (win'trus), a. [< wMct-d -k -oiis.] 
Wintry; stormy. 

Tlio more nintrous tlie season ot llio life Iiatli been, look 
fortlicfaircrBiimmcrotplcasurestorevennore. Z. Boyd. 

■wintry (win'tri), a. [Also wintery; < JIE. 'win- 
try, < AS. winirig, winireg (cf. G. wintcriciii) ; as 
winierd -k -yl.] 1 . Of or pertaining to winter; 

occurring in xvintor; peculiar or appropriate to 
tho cold season of tlio year; cold and stonny. 
Ere tho clouds gather, and the rrint'ry sky 
Descends In slonns to Intercept our passage. 

Powe, Jane Shore, il. 
Great Icc-crj’stals . , . gave tho vessel a icintery ap- 
pearance. C. F. Hall, Polar Expedition, 1870, p. 415. 

2. Figuratively, cool; chilly; frosty. 

Sho could even BmUe — a faint, sweet, irintery smile. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, ii. 
winy (\vFiii), a. [< wine + -yl.] Chnractcris- 
tic of or peculiar to wine; resembling wine; 
pertaining to or influenced by wine; vinous. 
.^Uso icincg. 

But, being once well chafed with wine, . . . there was 
no matter their cars had ever heard of that grew not to 
bo a subject of their uinie conference. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
They arc imicli like such Grapes as grow on our Vines, 
both In shape and colour; and they arc of aver}* pleasant 
HVny taste. Dampier, Voyages, I. 392. 

winze^ (winz),n. [Prob. < ^winze, v., winnow, 
Icel. vinza, winnow, < W«(7r, wind: see wind^, 
and cf. winnow.} In mining, a vertical or in- 
clined e.xcavation which is like a shaft except 
that it does not rise to tho surface. The winze 
usually connects one level with another, for the purpose 
of promoting the ventilation of that part of the workings 
near to which It is. Winzes also, to n certain extent, serve 
the punioso of mills or passes, since the sloping is often 
begun from them, and some time must necessarily elapse 
before a regular mill can be formed in the deads, 
winze^ (^Wnz), n. [Ult. identical with wish, 
prob. through D. vcrwcnschcn, curse, G. ver- 
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iciaisclit, accursed: see wisJt, v.] A curse or 
imprecation. [Scotch.] 

Ho . . . loot a winze, an’ drew a stroke, 

Till skin in blypes cam haiirlin’ 

Alf ’s nieves that night. Burns, Halloween, 

winze^ (winz), ?J. A corrupt form of xcincli^, 
E. H. Knight, 

wipe^ (wip), 1 ’.; pret. and pp. ii’/pcd, ppr. icip- 
vg. [< ME. ivipen, tcgpcn, < AS. ivipfian, wipe, 
rub, < a wisp of straw (= LG-. wiep, a wisp 
of straw, a rag to wipe anything with) ; cf. wisj) 
a prob. extension of *?r(/)).] L trans. 1. To 
rub or stroke with or on something, especially 
;; soft cloth, for cleaning; clean or di*y by gen- 
tly rubbing, as with a towel. 

Horn gan his swerd gripCj 
And on his arme icype. 

Kinj Horn (H. E. T. S.), p. 18. 
Sclir- irliifpi/th his face with her kercliy. 

Coi'cntnj Mysteries, p. 318. 
jbr* lafci* Fra Angelico in the Academy is as clear and 
' Ti as if the good old monk were standing there wiping 
hjy oru^hes. H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 274. 

2. To remove by or as by gently rubbing -with 
or on something, especially a cloth; hence, 
with aicaij, off, or ojtf, to remove, efface, or 
obliterate. 

God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 

Eev. xxi. 4. 

Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, . . . 
>«'c'er shall this blood be wiped from tliy point. 

ShaK’., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 10. 74. 
Why, then, should I now, now when glorious peace 
Triumphs in change of pleasures, be wip'd off, 

Like a useless moth, from courtly ease? 

Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, i. 1. 
Oh, thou has nam’d a word that wijjes away 
All thoughts revengeful. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, il. 1, 
Vet here hee smoothly seeks to wipe off all the envy 
of his cvill Government upon his Substitutes and under 
Officers, Milton, Eikonoklastes, i, 

3. Figuratively, to cleanse, as from evil prac- 
tices or abuses; clear, as of disadvantage or 
superfluity. 

I will u'ipc Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish. 

2 Ki. xxi. 13. 

4t. To cheat; defraud; trick. 

If they by covin orguile be uiped beside theirgoods, so 
that no violence be done to their bodies, they case their 
anger by abstaining from occupying with that uation un- 
til they have made satisfaction. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (Ir, by Hobinson), il. 10. 
We are but quit ; you fool us of our moneys 
In cverj' cause, in every quiddit wipe us. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 5. 
5t. To stroke or strike gently; tap. 

Thenne he tokcincby the handefromc thegrounde and 
wi/ped my face with a rose and kyssed me. 

Joseph, of Arimathic (E, E, T. S.), p. 80. 

6. To beat; chastise. [Slang.] — 7. Inplumh^ 
ing, to apply (solder) without the use of a sol- 
dering-iron, by allowing the solder to cool into 
a semi-fluid condition, and then applying it by 
wiping it over the part to be soldered by the use 
of a pad of leather or cloth. See wiping, 2. — 
To wipe another’s noset. See no«ci.— To wipe the (or 
one's) eye. See c.vei. 

II. intrans. To make strokes with a rubbing 
or sweeping motion. 

He comes full upon it, seated upright, with its back 
against a tree, wiping at the dogs swarming upon it, right 
and left, with its huge paws. 

h'. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 205. 

wipe"^ (wip), n, [Early mod. E. also wype; < 
ivipe'^. r.] 1. The actorproeess of wiping clean 
or dry ; a sweeping stroke of one thing over an- 
other; a rub; a brush. 

He often said of himself, with a melancholy icipe of his 
sleeve across Ills brow, that he “didn’t know which-a-w.ay 
to turn.” George Eliot, Felix Holt, viii. 

2. A quick or hard stroke; a blow, literally or 
figuratively ; a cut : now regarded as slang. 

Since you were the first that layde liand to weapon, the 
fault is not mine if I haue happened to glue you a wype. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 235. 
To statesmen would you give a uipe, 

You print it in Italic type. Sw{fl, On Poetrj'. 

3. The mark of a blow or wound; a scar; a 
brand. [Rare.] 

The blemish that will never be forgot ; 

"Worse than a slavish wipe, or birth-hour’s blot. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 537. 

4. Something used in wiping; specifically, a 
handkerchief. [Slang.] 

I'm Inspector Field ! 

And thishcre warment 's prigged your wipe. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 355. 
“ And what have you got, my dear ? ’’ said Fagin to Char- 
ley Bates. “ replied Master Bates, at the same 

time producing four pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, ix. 
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5. pi. A fence of brushwood. HalUioell. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 6. Same as wipery 3. 

As the cam, which is a revolving wheel with twelve or 
fourteen projecting teeth or wipes, revolves. 

IF, H. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 308. 

wipe- (wip), n. Same as weep^. 
wiper (wrper),«. [< tctpci + -cri.] 1. One who 
or that which, wipes. 

Another movement [of a soldering-macliinel carries the 
can body across the wiper, which removes the superfluous 
solder. &£. Amer., N. S., LXIII. 297. 

2. That on which anything is wiped, as ahand- 
towel or a liandkerchief. 

Tlie wipers for their noses. B. Jonson, Masque of Owls. 

3. In wuc/l, a piece projecting general!}" from a 
horizontal axle, for the purpose 

of raising stampers, pounders, i 
or pistons in a vertical direction Il 

and letting them fall by their 
own weight. Wipers are em- j 

ployed in fulling-mills, stamp- | 

ing-mills, oil-mills, powder-mills, j 

etc. Alsoic(pe. — 4. A steel im- J 

plement for cleaning the bore t.wc. 

of amusket, etc. It has two twisted 
arms, screws on the end of a ramrod, and carries a piece of 
cloth or a bunch of tow. Tlie larger wipers for cleaning 
cannon are attached to a wooden stick, and are termed 
worms or sponges. Sec cut under gun. 
wiper-wheel (wi'p6r-hwel), ii. A cam-wheel 
serving to lift a trip-hammer, a stamp, or the 
like, allowing it to fall again by its own weight. 
See eumt. 

wiping (wi'ping), n, 1. The act of one who 
wipes; specifically, a beating; a . thrashing; a 
trimming. [Slang.] 

Even in the domestic circle one can have a choice of ' 
“a towelling,” “a basting,” “a clouting,” ... “a trim- 
ming,” or “a wiping," wlicn occasion requir'^s. 

AT. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 153. 

2. Jjxplnm'bing: {a) The removal, with a greased 
cloth, of solder which has been poured tipon a 
joint to heat it before soldering, (b) The oper- 
ation of shaping with a wooden pad a mass of 
solder applied to foi*ra a wiped joint. 

wiping-rod (wl'ping-rod), n. See trfpcr, 4. 
wirdt, wirdet, «. Obsolete variants of weird. 
wire^ ('vir), «. and a, [< ME, wir^ wgr^ < AS, 
wir, a wire, a spiral ornament of wire, = MLG. 
wirCf EG. wir, wire ; cf. OHG. wiara, MHG. wicrcy 
fine-drawn gold, gold ornament, = Icol, rfrr, 
wire (cf. Sw. vircy wind, twist); cf, Lith. wcla, 
iron wire, L. viriiCy armlets (see virolc, ferrule).'] 
I. u, 1. An extremely elongated body of olas- 
ticmaterial; specifically, aslenderbarofmetal, 
commonly circular in section, from the size 
which can be bent by the hand with some diffi- 
culty down to a fine thread, wire was originally 
mode by hammering, a sort of groove in the anvil serving 
to determine the size. It is now drawn by powerful ma- 
chinery, and passed through a series of holes constantly 
dimiuisliing in size. Wire of square section, flat like a 
tape, etc., is also made. 

Fctislich hir fyngres were fretted with golde u-yre. 

Piers Plowman (B), ii. 11. 

Wyre, Filum,vel ferrifilum . . . (filum ereum vel fer- 
reum, P.). Prompt. Parv., p. 530. 

At whatperiod and among what people the art of work- 
ing up pure gold, or gilded silver, into a long, round hair- 
likc thread — into what may be correctly called W’lVc — be- 
gan, is quite unknown. 

S. K, Ilandhbok Textile Fabrics, p. 22. 
2t. A twisted thread ; a filament. 

Upon a coiu*ser, startling as the f>T, 

Men mighte turnc him with a litel wyr, 

Sit Eneas, lyk Phebus to devyse. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1, 1205. 

3. A quantity of wire used for various pur- 
poses, especially in electric transmission, as in 
case of the telephone, the telegraph, electric 
lighting, etc,; specifically, a telegraph-wire, 
and hence (colloquially) the telegi’aph system 
itself: as, to send orders by wire. 

It is ridiculous to make love by tcire. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 301. 

Faraday's term “electrode," literally a way for electri- 
city to travel along, might be well applied to designate the 
insulated conductor along which the electric messenger 
is despatched. It is, liowever, more commonly and fa- 
miliarly called “the wire" or “the line." 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 113. 

4. A metallic string of a musical insti’ument; 
lienee, poetically, tbo instrument itself. 

Sound Lydian icires, once make a pleasing note 
On nectar streams of your sweet airs to float. 

Marston, Antonio and Mcllidn, I., v. 1. 
listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
To the touch of golden wires. 

Milton, Vacation Exercise, 1. 38. 
With wire and catgut he concludes the day, 
Quav’iing and semiquav’ring care away. 

Coicper, Progress of Error, J. 120. 


Wire 

5t. The lash; the scourge: alluding to the use 
of metallic whips. 

Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire. 

ShaJ:., A. and C., ii. 5. 65. 

Lol. You may hear what time of day it is, the chimes of 
Bedlam goes. 

Alib. Peace, peace, or the tcirc comes ! 

Middleton and Rowley, Changeling, i. 2, 

e.hiormili., one of the extremely long, slender, 
■mre-like filaments or shafts of the plumage of 
various birds. See wired, wire-tailed, and cut 
under Videstrelda. — 7. pi. Figuratively, that 
hy which any organization or body of persons 
is controlled and directed: now used chiefly in 
political slang. See wire-pulling. 

Now, however, there was a vacancy, and they [the poli- 
ticians] scented their prey afar off. The usual manipula- 
tion of the wires began, and they were managed with the 
usual skill. The Eation, XVI. 330. 

8, Apickpocket with long fingers, expert at pi ek- 
ing women’s pockets. Hotten. [Thieves’ slang.] 

He was worth 20f. a week, he said, as a wire — that is, a 
picker of ladies’ pockets. 

Mayhexv, London Labour and London Poor, I. 410. 

9, A fiber of cobweb, a fine platinum ■wire, or 
a line upon glass, fixed in the focus of a tele- 
scope, to aid in comparing the positions of ob- 
jects— Barbed, beaded, dead "wire. See the adjec- 
tives.— Binding-wire. See Wnrftnf?.— Compound tele- 
eraph-wlre, a wire composed of a steel center surrounded 
by a copper tube, the object being to obtain the necessary 
conductivity and strength with less material than is re- 
quired when iron wire is used.— Dovetail "Wire, a wire 
having a wedge-shaped section.' — Earth Wixe. See earth- 

Filling the 'Wire, in teleg., putting such a num- 
ber of stations on one wire that it is occupied during the 
whole day. — Gold wire, a wire formed of a core of silver 
covered with gold. It may be drawn out to the fineness of 
thread. — Ground- Wire, Same as earth-wire. — Hollow 
wire, in goldsmithing, small tubes used for making joints, 
as in the cases of watches, etc. — Latten.live, phantom 
Wire. See the qualifying words.— Leadlng-in the 
wire which makes connection between a telegraph-line 
and a telegraph-office.— Open wires, in teleg., exposed 
or overhead bare wires. Also sometimes used for open 
circwtL— Saddle wire, a telegraph-wire carried on in- 
sulators fixed directly to the tops of the poles.— Taped 
wires, wires covered with tape for insulation or weather- 
protection.— Telodynamic wire, a wire used to transmit 
force or power, as in giving motion to a machine from a 
countershaft or from the driving-pulley of an engine.- To 
pull or work (the) wires. See lOTVc-pwf/iVif?.— Under- 
t^ers’ vHje, a kind of insulated u'ire the use of which 
was at one time authorized by the fire-insurance under- 
writers for electric-lighting purposes. The name was given 
because of the defective quality or insulation of this wire 
and the consequent danger in its use. [Colloq.]— Wire- 
covering machine, a machine for covering wire with a 
finer wire or with thread. — Wire of Lapland, a shining 
slender material made from the sinews of the reindeer, 
soaked in water, beaten, and spun into a sort of thread of 
great strength. These threads ore dipped in melted tin, 
and drawn through a horn with a hole in it. The Lapland- 
ers use this wire for embroidering their clothea.— Wire- 
t'wisting machine, a machine or tool for joining ends 
of wire, as sections of fencing- or telegraph-wires, etc., by 
twisting them on each other.— Woven-'wlre lathing. 
See lathingX, 

II. a. Made of ■wire; consisting of or fitted 
with wires: as, a loirc sieve; tiwirc bird-cage. 

He did him to the wiVc-window, 

As fast as he could gang. 

Fire of Frcndraxight (Child’s Ballads, VI. 180). 
Wire armor, SameoiS chain-mail. Seewai’ii, 3.— Wire 
belting, belts or straps for machinery, made of wire in- 
stead 01 leather. — Wire bent. See 6 cn£ 2 . — Wire bridge, 
(a) Same as suspension-bridge. See hridgeX- (with cut). (6) 
In elect., a kind of Wheatstone bridge in which two adja- 
cent resistances are formed by a wire which can be divided 
in any ratio bj[ means of a sliding contact and a gradu- 
ated scale.— Wire cables. See cctife.- Wire cartridge, 
a cartridge for a shotgun, having the charge of shot in- 
closed in a network of wire to concentrate the discharge. 

Wire carlridgesaie woven wire receptacles in which shot 
are mixed with bone dust. Sportsman’s Gazetteer, p. 568. 
Wire cloth. See cfotft.— Wire entanglements, iw fort. 
See entanglement.— fence, gauze, guard, gun. 
See the nouns.— Wire mattress. See mattrm.— wire 
rope. See ropd.— Wire-spring coillng-machlne, a 
machine for making spiral metal springs. — Wire stitch. 
See stitch, 0.— Wire wheel. See wheeU. 
wirel (ivir), V . ; pret. and pp. wired, ppr. wiring. 
[<TOi>ei, «.] I. trans. 1. To bind, fit, or other- 
wise provide witli wire; putwirein, on, around, 
thi'ough, etc. : as, to wire corks in bottling li- 
quors; to wire heads; to wire a fence; to wire 
a bird-skin, as in taxidermy; to wire a house 
for electric lighting. 

As bat? at the vnred window of a dairy. 

They beat their vans. ' 

Shelley, Witch of Atlas, xvi. 

In 1711 the coats used to be wired to make them stick 
out. J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 1. 15L 

ifany of the houses built during the past two years 
were wired when constructed. 

Electric Rev. (Amer.), XV. 4. 
2. To snare by means of a wire : as, to wire a 
bird. 

Donald Caird can wire a maukin, 

Kens the wiles o’ dun*deer staukin’, 

Scott, Donald Caird ’s Come Again. 
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3. To send tlirougli a telegraphic ■wire; send by 
telegraph, as a message ; telegraph : as, wire a 
reply. [Colloq.] 

The coroimtion of the Emperor of Austria as King of 
Hungary, tho canonization of saints of Rome, ircre . . . 
cabled to Kew Vork, just as tlie Washington news is trired 
to the same place. Athen/einn, No. 2164, p. 207. 

4. To be lyound or bound about like ivire ; en- 
circle. [Bare.] 

But, as tile t^ine iier lovely Elm doth wire, 

Grasp botli our Hearts, and flame witli fresh Desire. 

Ilowell, Letters, I. i. 14. 

5. In snrg., to maintain the ends of (a fractured 
bone) in close apposition by moans of yriro 
passed through holes drilled in thobono. 

P- intraiis, 1. To flow in currents as tliin as 
wire. [Bare.] 

Then in small streams (through all the isle iviring) 
Sends it to every part, both heat and life inspiring. 

P. Fletcher, J’lirplo Island, iv. 

2. To comimmicato bj- moans of a telegraphic 
wire; telegraph. 

I told her in what way I had learned of hor accident 
and her whereabouts, and I added that I had leircd to 
her husband. D. C/<rwfic,iVwrrrt»/, Weaker Vessel, xxxiii. 
To wire away. Same as to irjVc in, [Slang.] 
Nevertheless, in one fashion or another he “keeps inV- 
inj aicay,'’ stopping now and then to listen as well as his 
throbbing pulses will allow. 

Fortnighlhj Ttev,, N. S,, NUn.Oa. 
To wire in, to .apply one’s self closely and purscveringly 
to anything ; press forward ; go aliead. ISlang.] 
wire- (wir), ?/. A corruption of wdr, 
wire-hent (wir'bont), ??. Same aa viaUrjrnss, 2. 
wire-bird (vir'burd), ». A species of plover. 
[At St. Helena] are a few Wild Oonta. a kind of Hock 
1‘igeon, and a species of Plover called the '' Wire Bird." 

11*. TP. Greener, The Gun, p. O.'iT. 

wire-cutter (wtr'Icut^^r), n. A form of nippers 
with sharp edges or blades, for cutting wire, 
wired (wird), [< 1. luoniith., 

having wires or wiry feathers: chiefly in com- 
position: ns, tho twolvo-irhvdbird of paradise. 
Compare irirc-fdilccl, and sec trjrci, n., G, and 
cuts under ScIcucidcSy ilirccKhtaikd, Tj'ochilidr, 
and ridcs(rrt(lft,~^2, In croquet, protected or 
obstructed by an inton’cning wire, 
wire-dancer (Wir'dun^sur;, ». One who dances 
or performs other feats upon a wire stretched 
at some distance above the ground, (iompavo 
ropc^dauccr. 

Sir. Sfaddox, tlu* celebrated tcirc’dancer, . , . had nbo 
been engaged ns an auxiliary to tlic sanjc thcalro. 

Baker, Blographla Dramaticu (ed. 18U), I. 127. 

wire-dancing (wir'dfm'sing), ii. Tlio porforra- 
anco or tho profession of a wirc-dancor. 

IPire-rfuncj’n.^, at least so much of it as I have seen cx* 
hibited, appears to me to he mlsunmcd ; It consletsratlier 
of various fe.ats of balancing, tho actor silting, standing, 
lying, or walking upon the uire, which at the &amu time 
is usually swung b.ackwards and fonvanls. 

Stnifi, Sports and Pastimes, p. 310. 
wiredraw{wir'dra), r.j pret. triirdreir, ])p, jri/r- 
drawn, ppr. wiredrawing. I, Irons. 1. To draw 
(metal) out into wire; especially, to fonn into 
wire, as a metal, by forcibly pulling through 
a series of holes gradually decreasing in diame- 
ter. — 2. To draw out to punter lengtii ; extend 
in quantity or time ; stretch, cspecinllv to ex- 
cess; prolong; protract. 

A hungry chlrurgcon often produces and in’r^.drniM 
bis cure. Jlnrlon, Aiiat. of .Mel., p. 27a 

He never desisted from pulling Ids Heard till ho had 
mredrami it down to liis Feet. 

MaxnulreU, Alejipo to JeruB.'ilem, p. 42. 

3. To draw out into excessive tenuity or sub- 
tlety, as a thought, argument, or discourse; 
spin out, especially by useless refinomouts, 
hair-splitting, or the like; render prolix at tho 
expense of force and clearness. 

Tlio devil perhaps may want his due If nutliorlty benot 
reviled against, and .a long Rchlsinatical oration h>'pocrItI- 
cally stretebed out to the nthblc of their disobedient and 
iiiilicked amlitors, uho ... do extol tlie vapoiirous mat- 
ter with a udre-draxpji speech and loutlng courtesy. 

Tom Fash his Ghost, i». 8, 
What they call improvement Is generally . . . fipinitlng 
out their Author's sense till ’tls iriVft/rajrn; that is, weak 
and slender. Felton, On the Classicks (cd. 1715), p. 1 ( 13 . 

The dcyclopnienl of those principles (special pleading] 
produced such n . . . crop of . . , wiredraivn distinctions 
that the most subtle intellect found it dlfllcult to under- 
stand them. Forsyth, liortonslus, p. 311. 

4. To stretch or strain unwarrantably; wrest; 
pervert; distort. 

You injurloubly Wire-drato liim to Presbyters, ami foist 
in (Seniorcs and pncposltos) which are farro from tho 
clause and matter. Bp. Hall, Def. of Ilumb. Ilcmonst., § 8. 

Nor am I for forcing, or uiredraudiuj the sense of the 
text CO as to make it designedly foretell tho King's death. 

South, Sermons, V. ii. 
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I have been wrongfully accused, and my sense been 
tviredrawn into blaspliemy. Drydcn. 

5. To beguile; cheat. 

To Wire draw, ... to decoy a Man, or get somewhat 
out of liirn. Bailey, 1731. 

6. In tho steam-engine, to tlraxv off (steam) by 
one or more small apertures, materially redu- 
cing its pressure after tbo passage. 

Il, intrans. To follow tho profession, prac- 
tice, or methods of a wnredraM'erf especially, 
to use unwarrantable methods; pervert; cheat. 

Tliou Imdst land and thousands, which thou spend'st, 
And flung’st away, and yet it Hows in double. 

I purchas’d, wrung, and wire-draw'd for my wealth, 
lost, and was cozen’d. Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, v. 

wiredrawer (wur'drA'^'er), [< wiredraw 4- 
-o;*!,] 1. One who or that which di’aws metal 
into wire. 

Yet they will take upon them to displace n bishop and 
learned divines, and place in tlicir room weavers and 
wire drawers. Tom Fash his Ghost, p. 0. 

Tlicn again they [wires] arc ncalcd the third time, . . . 
and delivered to the small ll'frc Prawers. 

Bay, Eng. Words (cd. ICOl), p. 105. 

2. Figuratively, one w’ho spins out unduly; 
one wlio carries a matter into useless subtle- 
ties, with or without perversion of moaning. 

Either shut me out for a Wrangler, or c.'ist mo off for a 
irirrdraiccr. Lyly, Etiplmcs, Annt. of Wit, p. loo. 

3. A stinpj-, graspiii" person. JJnIJiwclI. 
■wiredraisring (nir'dra'ing), ji. [^’'ol■l)al n. ot 

wiredraw, e.j 1. Tho act or art of extending 
ductile molals into wire. The mclal Is llrst Imm- 
niorcil Into n hnr. nnil then pnsseil Biioecssli'cly through 
a series of holes iu a harileiieil steel plate, araihmlly til* 
inltilshlnir la illaiiiefer until the rcnulsltc ilepree of Ihic- 
ncss Is attained. Extremely fine gold and platininn wires 
for the eplderdlncs of tclcscope-tnlcromctcrs are formed 
hy coating the metal with sliver, and then drawing It down 
to a great tenuity through a draw-plate the holes of ahlcli 
are mado In a dlamonil or rithy. The silver is tlicn re- 
moved hy nitric acid, leaving an almost Invisible Interior 
wire, which has heea attenuated to a diameter of only 

1. Jon Inch. 

2. Figuratively, the act of dratritig out nu nrgtt- 
ineiit or n discussion to proiixitj' and allemin- 
tioii hy useless rcriiioincnts, distinctions, dis- 
qtii.sitions, etc. 

The counsel on tlie other side declared that such twist- 
ing, such inVcifroirin'/, was never seen In a court of Ins- 
tico, Macttutan, 

Out of all that riihhlshof Aral) Idolatries, . . . rnmonrs 
and hypotheses of Greek and .lews, with their Idle inre- 
ifraieia.os, this wild man otthe Desert (Mahomet) . . . had 
seen Into the kernel of Ihe matter. 

Carlyle, Hcro-Worslilp, It, 
WlrcdrawlnE-hcucli. an apparatus forw Iredraw lng, con- 
sisting of a reel on widcli the wiro to he drawn Is wound, 
a draw-plate and stand, and n cone-shaped drum netuatci] 
hy bevel-gearing. 

■Wire-edge (wlr'ej), )i. A thin, tvirc-liko edge 
formed on a cuttiitg-tool hy over-.sIinrpcning it 
oti one side, ■ivhiclieiniscstlie edge to turn over 
slightly toward tlie otlier side. 

■wire-edged (wir'cjd), a. Having a wire-edge. 
The tool to he ground . . , will . , . become wire-eiUjetl, 
CamjTin, Iland-luming, p. 41, 

■wire-finder (wlr'nn''der), ii. A kind of tele- 
phonic detector employed to find tho wires hc- 
loiipiiig to diflcrcnt circuits, etc. Il has a mag- 
net octweoii the poles of wjifeh the wire Is held ; near the 
magnet Is a sliort ear-tube with ferrotype diaphragm; 
anil a pulsating or liitcmiptcd cniTcnt sent through tho 
wire causes the diaphragm to sound. 

■wire-gage (wir'guj), ». Sco gage-. 

■wire-grass (vrir'grits), n. 1. A species oC mea- 
dow-grass, Poa coiiii)rcs.’:a, native in tlio Old 
World, natiirnlizod in North Amoricn. it is some- 
times mistaken for the Kentucky hlue-gmss, Poa jaraten- 
n'jt, hut is well distinguished by 11s shorter leaves and 
smaller dense panicle, and Its flattened wiry culms which 
are decumbent mid less tall. Also called Piwlith line- 
gran. 

2. A valued forage grass, PIctmiw Iiidica, per- 
haps native in India, now widely distributed in 
wnrni and toinporato regions: it is common 
Boutliward in tlio United' States, it has thick 
succulent stems with mdinting spikes at tlio summit. 
Also crab gran, yard^gran, anil dags-tail. 

3. One of various otlier grasses, as tho Bermuda 
grass, Cgiindon Dactglon (sco grass), Sporololus 
jiiticeus, and species of Jristida in tho southern 
United States, and I’asjtalum filiformc in tho 
West Indies. 

■wiregrub (wir'gntb), ji. A wirowomi. 
■wireleel (wir'iiol), «. A certain defect and 
disease in tlie feet ot a horse or other boast, 
■wireman (wir'man), pi. wiremen (-men). 
A mail who puts "up and looks after wires, as 
for tho telegraph, telejiliono, or oloctrie light- 
ing. 

Linemen and udremen were In great demand In New 
York last week. Elecl. Jtec. (Ainer.), X'YII. 280. 
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■wire-micrometer (wir'mi-krom''e-t6r), n. A 
micrometer with fine wires arranged in paral- 
lel and intersecting series across the field of 
the instrument. 

■wire-pan (■wir'pan), ii. A pan with a bottom 
made of wire cloth, used for baking cake, etc. 
■wire-pegger (wir'peg"er), n. In shoo-mamif., 
a nailing- or pegging-machine for cutting ■wire 
pegs from a continuous wire and driving them 
into shoe-soles ; a wire-nailing machine. Com- 
pare pei/.^cr and nailing-machine. 
wire-liuller (wir'pvil'''6r), a. 1. One who pulls 
tho wires, as of a puppet. Hence — 2. One who 
operates by secret means ; one who exercises a 
powerful hut secret influence ; an intriguer. 

It was useless now to bribe the Comltia, to work with 
clubs and wire-pullers. Fronde, Co;E.vr, p. 369. 

One of the great English political parties, and naturally 
the party supporting the Government in power, liolds a 
Conference of gentlemen to whom I hope I may without 
oflense apply the American name wire-pullers. 

Jfame, Pop. Government, iv. 
wire-pulling (w^'p^l'ing), n. 1. The act of 
pulling tho wires, as of a puppet or other me- 
chanical contrivance. Hence — 2. The rous- 
ipg) guifiiDg) and controlling of any organiza- 
tion or body of persons, especially a political 
party, by underhand influence or management; 
intrigue, especially political intrigue, 
wirer (wfr'er), ii. [< wire + -cri.] One who 
wires ; specifically, one who uses wires to snare 
game. 

The nightly uirer of their Innocent hare. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s L’leld. 
■wire-road (wir'rod), n. Same as wireway. E. E. 
Knight. 

■wire-sewed (wir'sod), a. Sewed with wiroin- 
stend of thread : noting books and pamphlets, 
wire-shafted (wir'sbhf'tod), a. Devoid ot webs 
for most or all tho lengtii of its shaft, as a 
fcatlier; wired, ns a bird. See wire-tailed, and 
cut under Sclcncidcs. 

■wire-silver (wir'siKvir), n. Native silver in 
slender wire-like foms. 

■wiresmith (wir'smith), n. One who makes 
metal into wire, especially by beating or ham- 
mering. 

wire was obtained hy hammering tip strips of metal, 
and tho nrtlllccrs thus employed were termed In the trade 
wire-smiths. The Engineer, LXVII. 209. 

wire-stitched (wir'sticht), a. Noting pam- 
phlets, ote.. that are fastened with wire, 
•wire-straightener (wir'strfit'nt'r), «. An ap- 
paratus for removing hends from wiro, as from 
that which has been coiled. Tho wiro is pulled 
forcibly between three or more fixed points not 
in line. 

■wire-stretcher (wir'sfrech'd'r), n. A hand-tool 
for clasping tho loose ends of wires in fences 
and telegraph-wires, for tho piuposo of holding 
and drawing them togetlier to make a joint, 
"wire-tailed (wir'tfild), a. Having Vtirj' orwire- 
sliafted tail-feathers, as tho thread-tailed swal- 
low, Uroniitiis Jilifcriis. See outs xmder ffircnt?- 
tailcd, Trochilidie, Tidcsirclda, and Vidua. 
■wire-trainway(wir'trara'w5), n. Samoas wire- 
way. E. JI. Knight. 

■wire-twist (wir'twist'), n. A kind of guu-bar- 
rol made of a ribbon of iron and steel eoUed 
around a mandrel and welded. The ribbon Is made 
hy welding togetherlomlnroof Iron nnd steel, ortwo qual- 
ities ot Iron, niid drawing the resulting bar between roll- 
cp. E. II. Knight. 

wireway (wir'wa), ». A system o£ transpor- 
tation by the ngencyof traveling or stationary 
M’iros. M'irewnya arc used for carrj’iii]: stone, ores, clay, 
coal, etc., from mines to docks or railroad stations, or from 
docks to coal-ynrds, orfromsewnpeconstnictlon'Woiks to 
docks or dumping-grounds, etc. Tlie most common form 
Is an endless traveling wire rope, supported on posts placed 
at Inten’als along the way, or, in some Instances, supported 
only at each end, ns in tlie crossing of rivers or ravines, or 
the dcsccntof mountain-sides. Smnllorways employ fixed 
wires on which travel light baskets for conveying money 
nnd packages in shops. In the travcllng-wire systems the 
freight ie placed In buckets or skips Imng on tlie wire nnd 
traveling along with It. Arrangements arc made for auto- 
matic loading, starting, stopping, unloading, nnd snitch- 
ing to branch wires. Some of the travoling-wire lines 
used In mines are several miles long. In sliort Hues, ns 
In ensh-enrrier systems, the traveling basket, ball, or car is 
sometimes moved by raising one end of the wire, when the 
car rolls down to tho cashier’s desk. See cash-carrier and 
telpherage. Also called icire-road, U'irc-trannfay. 

■wire-weed (wlr-wefl), n. The knot-grass Polygo- 
num avlcularc. BriUen and Eolland. FProv. 
Eng.] 

■Wirework (wir'werk), n. [= leel. rlra-virl-i, 
wirevyork, filigrce-work; ns wirc^ + worh, n.] 
Fabrics made of wire, such as wiro gauze and 
wire cloth, or objects mado of wiro, such as 
bird-cages and sponge-racks. 
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Penned off with netted icireicork, in the clear, bright 
Phone flood, lu-e places for the swans and ducks. 

Richardson, A Girdle Pound the Earth, xxv. 

wire-worker (■wir'wer^kSr), n. 1. One wlio 
manufactures articles from -wire, — 2. Same as 
wire-puller. 

wire-working (wir'wer'’'king), 71. 1. Theman- 
ufactiiro of wire, or of articles requiring wire. 
— 2. Same as wire-pulling. 

wireworks (wir'werks), n. pi. and sing. An 
^•-tnblishment where wire is made or fitted to 
t I’ le specific use. 

wireworm (wii*'werui), H. 1. The slenderhard- 
f">'Ued larva of any one of the click-beetles or 
^narpinu-beerles of the family Some 

ff ‘-e lar%re 



J’l vul I'’”*- ainl Wheat-wircucm 

^ o{ .‘i^r::‘ees T/i.tncits), 

Itr^ ’unitT- 

cround. an. I fttd on the roots of cereals and on other crops. 
‘iLr\ r^rmiin In the larval state two or more years, and are 
ani'in'-' tin worst enemies of the crops in >'orth America 
and Lnrope. Also icirc^ub. 

2. A myriapod of the QemisJulus or of an allied 
genus;' a galley-worm. [U. S.] — 3. A para- 
■^itic worm of sheep, Strongglus contortulus. — 
Eop-wlreworm, Afjriotcs lincatiis. [Eng.] — Wheat- 
wirewonn, See cut above. (IT. S,] 
wire-wove (t\'ir'wov), a. Noting a glazed pa- 
p-^r of fine quality, used chiefly for letter-paper, 
wririly (wir'i-li), adv. In a wiry manner; like 
wire. 

My grandfather, albeit spare, was irinlu elastic. 

Lou'ior, Ijmur. Conv., Queen Elimbetli, Cecil, Anjou, 
[and FOntflon. 

■wiriness (’.rir'i-ncs), ii. Tbo state or character 
of lieiiig wiry. 

■wiring ..rir'iug), )(. [Verbal n. of icire, t’.] 1. 
In y«r;;.. the bolding in aj.position of tbo ends 
of a fractnied bone by means of wire passed 
through boles drilled in tbo bony substance: a 
method employed most fi'equontly in cases of 
fnieturcd pato'lla, in which bony 'union is cs- 
peci.ally difficult to obtain. — 2. "in laxkkrmi/, 
the setting or fixing of tbo sidn on a wire frame- 
work or tbo insertion of a wire in any member: 
as, the iririiiij of the legs was faulty! 
■wiring-macliine (.nr'ing-ma-sben'), u. 1. A 
hnud-tool for fastening tbe'n'iro staples of a 
Venetian blind to tbo slats. — 2. A bench and 
tool for .seeuriug wire fastenings to soda-water 
hot lie--. It bolds the cork in position while the 
fastening is put in place. — 3. A tinmen’s tool 
for bending the edges of tin plato over a wire, 
■wiring-press (wir'iug-pres), n. A press for 
wiring pieced tinware. J2. H. Knifilit. 
tviriwa, >i. [African.] One of the African 
eolk's- nr mouse-birds, Colius^ciicgalciisis. 
■wirkt, -wirket, and n. Obsolete spellings of 
icnrk. 

■wirryt, >'■ t- An obsolete spelling of tcorrij. 
Wirsung's canal or duct. The pancreatic duct, 
■wiry (wir'i), n. [< ir/ret -k -yl.] 1. JIade of 

wire ; in the form of wire. 

Come down, come down, my bonny bird, . , . 
Your caire shall be of toinj goud, 

Wliar now it’s but the wand. 

Lord Tl’t7/iam (Child's Ballads, ITI. 20). 
For caught, and cag’d, and 8tar\’’d to death, 

In dj ing sighs my little breath 

.'io.jii pass'd the tn'ry grate. 

Cotr]>*r, On a Goldfinch Stan'etl to Death In His Cage. 

2. Bf'svmbling-Nnre ; especially, tough and flex- 
ible; of persons, loan and sinewj'. 

Ileri' on Its u-irj/ stem, In rigid bloom, 

Growq the salt lavender that lacks perfume. 

Crabbe, Works, IV. 216. 
A little mnj sergeant of meek demeanour and strong 
sense. Dickens, Detective Police. 

She wa“ rcinj, anti strong, and nimble. 

Trollope, L^t Chronicle of Barset, zxxrli. 
She had a light, trim, \riry figure, especially adapted to 
those feats of skill whicli depend on balance. 

Whyte Melville, White Bose, II. vlii. 
Wiry pulse. See puUe^. 

wisH, «. [< ilE. H’/y, certain, sure, for certain, 

to wissc, oertainly, mid wisse, with certainty; 
= Icel. viss. certain, = Sw. viss, certain (visst, 
certainly), r= Dan. vis, certain (vist, certainly); 
in AS. 1). and G. the word appears ■with a pre- 
fix, AS. gewis = J). gewis = G. gewiss, certain, 
certainly: see wis-, wis^, jtois.'] Certain; sure; 
especially in the phrases to wissc, for certain, 
certainly; mid wissc, with certainty. 

That wite thu to u'isse. 

Legend of St. Catherine (ed. Morton), 1. 15-13. 

wis-t, adv. [Early mod. E. (dial.) ivussc; < ME. 
wis, by apheresis from iwis: see fim.] Cer- 
tainly; truly; indeed; same as iwis. 
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“No, wis," quod he, “myn owen nece dere." 

Chaucer, TroUus, ii. 474. 
Knou'dl. Wliy, I hope you will not a-hawking now, will 
you? 

Stephen. No, wusse; but I’ll practise against next year, 
uncle. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. 

wis^t, V. A spurious word, arising from a mis- 
understanding of the iliddle English adverb 
iwis, often written iAois, and in Middle English 
manuscripts i wis, I wis, whence it has been 
taken as the pronoun I with a verb wis, vaguely 
regarded as connected with wit (which has a 
preterit wist). See iwis, and, for the real verb, 
see ici/i. 

Which book, advisedly read, and diligently followed but 
one year at home in England, would do a young gentle^ 
man more good, I wiss, than three years’ travell abroad, 
Ascham, The Scholeraaster, p. 65. 

Where iny morning h.aunts are he icisses not. 

J/i7<on, Apolog>’ for Smectymnuus. 

'Wisardt, ». and a. An obsolete spelling of wiz- 
ard. 

■wisdom (wiz'dura), n. [< ilE. wisdom, wysdoin, 
iviscdom, < AS. wisdom, wisdom (= OS. wisdom 
= OFrics. wisdom = MD. wijsdom = OHG. 
MHG. wisiuom, wisdom, knowledge, judgment, 
G. weissthum, Imowlcdge, =Iccl. visdomr = Sw. 
Dan. visdom, wisdom), < wise, 4- dom, con- 
dition : see hjscI and -dowj.] 1. Tho property 
of being ■wise; the power or faculty of forming 
tbo fittest and truest judgment in any matter 
l)rcsonted for cousidoratiou ; a combination of 
discernment, discretion, and sagacity, or similar 
qualities and faculties, involving also a certain 
amount of knowledge, especially the knowledge 
of men and things gained by experience, it is 
often used in a sense nearly synonymous with discretion, 
or with prudence, but both of these are strictly only par- 
ticular phases of wisdom. Frequently tcisdom implies 
little more than sound and sober common-sense: hence 
it is often opposed io folly. 

Tlian selde tlici, be comcn assent, tbel wolde counseile 
with Mcrlyii, that haddc gretc wisedom. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 05. 
The beste xciisdvm that I Can 
ys to doc well & drede no man. 

DooKc of Precedence (E. E. T. S.), extra ser., 1. CS. 

That which moveth God to work is goodness, and that 
which ordcreth his work Is xcisdom, and that whicli per- 
fcctclli his work is power. Jlooker. 

Tf you go on thus, you will kill yourself ; 

And ’tis not xtisdom thus to second grief 
Against yourself. Shak., iluch Ado, v. 1. 2. 

When I arraigned tho iri^dom of Providence, 1 only 
showed ray own Ignorance. Goldsnnth, Asem. 

If old age Is even a state of suflering. It Is a state of 
superior in><fo»t, in which man avoids all the rash and 
foolish things he does in his youth. 

Sydney Smith, In lady Holland, vi. 

2. Human learning; knowledge of arts and 
sciences; erudition. 

iloses was learned In all the uisdom of the Egyptians. 

Acts vii. 22. 

The Doctors laden witli so many badges or cognisances 
of tcisdom. Foxe (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 105). 

3. With possessive pronouns used as a personi- 
fication (like ‘‘your highness,” etc.). 

Viola. 1 saw thee late at the Count Orslno's. 

Cfotm. ... I think I saw your uisdom there. 

Shak., T. N., HI. 1. 47. 

Do, my good fools, my honest pious coxcombs, 

3Iy wary fools too I have I caught your trisdomsl 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, iv. 1. 

4. A wise saying or act; a wise thing. 

They which do eato or drinke, hnuyng those tdsdomes 
euer In sigbte, . . . may sussitatc some disputation or 
reasonynge wherby some part of tyme shall be saued 
whicho els . . . wolde he idely consumed. 

Sir T. Flyot, The Govemour, ii. 3. 

One of her many wisdoms. Mrs. J[.Jaekso7\, JlRmonR,l. 

5. Skill; skilfulness. 

And I have filled him with the spirit of God, in trisdom, 
and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all man- 
ner of workmanship. Ex. xxxi. 3. 

[In Scripture the word is sometimes spcclflcally used, espe- 
cially in Paul's Epistles, in an opprobrious sense to desig- 
nate tlio theosophical speculations (1 Cor. i. 1?, 20) or rhe- 
torical arts (1 Cor. IL f>) current among the Greeks and 
Komans in ttic first century ; sometimes in a good sense to 
designate spiritual perception of. accompanied with obe- 
dience to, the divine lawd'rov. Hi. 13; Acta vI. 3). Some- 
times (a'’ InProv viii.) It has personal attributes assigned 
to it.) 

Book of Wisdom of Jesus. Sec F;ccfc«a«ftcjw.— Book 
of Wisdom of Solomon, one of the deuterocanonlcal 
books of the Old Testament, (See deuterocanonieat and 
Apocrypha.) T'raditlon ascribes its authorship to Solo- 
mon; but by most modem Protestant theologians it is 
attributed to an Alexandrian Jew of the first or second 
century B. c. The shorter title ll’wifom, or Book of irf;?- 
dom, is commonly applied to this book, but not to Ecclc- 
slasticuB. Abbreviated Salt Of ■wisdom. Same 

as alemlroth (which see, under «?D). =Syn. 1. Know- 
ledge, Prudence, irisdom. Discretion, Providence, Forecast, 
Provision. Knowledge has several steps, as ti>e percep- 
tion of facts, the accumulation of facts, and familiarity 
by experience, but it docs not Include action, nor tho 
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power of judging what is best in ends to be pursued or in 
means for attaining those ends. Prudence is sometimes 
the power of judging what are the best means for attain- 
ing desired ends; it may be a word or action, or it may 
be simply the power to avoid danger. It implies delib- 
eration and care, whether in acting or refraining from ac- 
tion. TTiVdom chooses not only the best means but also 
the best ends ; it is thus far higher than prudence, which 
may by choosing ^vrong ends go altogether astray; hence 
also it is often used iu the Bible for piety. As compared 
with knowledge, it sees more deeply into theheart of things 
and more broadly and comprehensively sums up relations, 
draws conclusions, and acts upon them ; hence a man may 
abound in knowledge and be very deficient in uisdom, or 
he may have a practical wisdom with a comparatively 
small stock of knoidedge. Discretion is the power to judge 
critically what is correct and proper, sometimes without 
suggesting action, but more often in view of action pro- 
posed or possible. Like prudence the word implies great 
caution, and takes for granted that amnn will not act con- 
trary to what he knows. Providence looks much further 
ahead than prudence or discretion, and plans and acts ac- 
cording to what it sees. It may be remarked that provi- 
sion, which is from the same root as proridence and pru- 
dence, is primai’Uy a word of action, while they are only 
secondarily so. Forecast is a grave word for looking care- 
fully forward to the consequences of present situations 
and decisions; it implies, like all these words except 
knowledge, that one will act according to what he can 
make out of the future. See cautious, astute, and genius. 

I tcisdom dwell with prudence, and find ouiknowledge of 
witty inventions. Prov. viii. 12. 

Knowledge and tcisdorn, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connexion. Knoidedge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 

TTi^dcm in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which TFisdom builds. 

Till smooth'd, and squar’d, and fitted to its place, 

Does but encumber whom it seems t’ enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much ; 
ITisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Couper, Task, vi. 88. 

Men of gild dgseretyowne 
Suld excuse and loue Huchowne, 

'That cunnand wes in literature. 

TTi/VifotPu, quoted in Destruction of Troy (E. E, T. S.), 
[Pref., p. XXV. 

This was youv providence, 

Your tcisdom, to elect this gentleman. 

Your excellent forecast In the man, your knoidedge! 

Fletcher, Riile a Wife, iii. 1. 

wisdom-tooth (tviz'doin-tfitli), n. The last 
molnr tooth on eitlier side of each jaw. it ap- 
cars ordinarily between the ages of 20 and 25, presuma- 
ly years of discretion (whence the name). Also techni- 
cally called dens sapientiw. Also wit-tooth. 

It seems to me in these days they’re all born with their 
uisdom-tceih cut and their whiskers prowed. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. xxvi. 

wise^ (^^^z), a. [< ME. tPis, wys, < AS. tefs = 
OS. OFi’ies. wis = D. wijs r= JILG. wis, LG. wis 
=s OHG. ipj>, wfsi, MHG. wis, wise, G. weise = 
Icol. viss = Sw. Dan. vis = Goth, weis (in comp. 
tGGPCJS, un^wiso), wise ; prob. orig. *^witta, 
witli pp. fonnative, from the root of AS. witan, 
etc., E. wit^, know: see toifi.] 1. Having the 
power of discerning and judging rightly, or 
of discriminating between what is true and 
what is false, between that which is right, fit, 
and proper and that which is unsuitable, inju- 
dicious, and wrong; possessed of discernment, 
discretion, and judgment; as, a wise prince] a 
wise magistrate. 

Five of them were tvise, and five were foolish. 

Mat. XXV. 2. 

We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the tcise powers 
Deny us for our good, Shak., A. and C., ii. 1. 6. 

A tcise man 

Accepts all fair occasions of advancement; 

Hies no commodity for fear of danger, 

Ventures and gains, lives easily, drinks good wine, 
Fares neatly, is richly cloath’d, in worthiest company. 

T. Tomkistf), Albumazar, iL2. 
I am foolish old Mayberry, and yet I can be wise May- 
berrj', too. Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, L 1. 

Y'ou read of but one tcise Man, and all that he knew was, 
that he knew nothing. Congreve, Old Bachelor, i. 1. 

2. Proper to a "wise man; sage; grave; seri- 
ous. 

One rising, eminent, 

In wise deport, spake much of right and ^^Tong. 

Milton, P. X., xi. 6CG. 

3. Having knowledge; knot^’ing; intelligent; 
enlightened; learned; erudite. 

Bote ther were fewo men so tcys that couthe the wei 
thider, 

Bote bustclyng forth as bestes ouer valeyes and hulles, 
For while thei wente hero owen v/ille tliei wente alle 
ainys. Piers Plowman (A), vi. 4. 

Thou slialbe wisest of wit,— this wete thou for sotlie, — 
And know all the conyng that kyndly is for men. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2411. 

Where ignorance is bliss, 

'Tis folly to bo tvise. 

Gray, On a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 

4. Practically or experimentally knowing ; ex- 
pericuced; versed or skilled; dexterous; cun- 
ning; subtle; specifically, skilled in some hid- 
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den art, ns magic or divination ; as, the soofli- 
sa^'ers and the ly/sc men. 

I pray you tell where tlie icisc man the conjuror dwells, 
Pcele, Old Wives' Tale. 

They are iciso to do evil, hut to do good they have no 
knowledge. Jcr. Iv. 22, 

In these nico sharp quillets of the law, 

Good lalth, I am no in>rr than a daw. 

Sftak., 1 Hen. VI., il. 1. 18, 

5. Religious; pious; godly. 

From a child thou hast known ll»o holy Scripturca, 
which are able to make thee unto salvation. 

2 Tim. ill. IB. 

6. Dictated, directed, or guided hy wisdom; 
containing wisdom; .iudicious: as, a icisc say- 
ing; a wise scheme or planj wise conduct or 
direction; a wise dotormination. 

TlioJuRtlco . . . 

Full of tmv Riws and modern luBtancc<i. 

Sh(ik., As you Like It, 11. 7. IBO. 
May, . . . snlto of praise and scorn, , . , 
Attain Iho irtse InuItTcrcnco of tho wise. 

7V«ni/*o«, i)cdIcatIou, 
Never tho wiser, without Information or advice; still In 
utter fgnoranco. 

Tlie Fretonder, or Duke of Cambridge, may Loth he InmU 
ed, and I Tjrrrr the trieer, 

S{C{ft, ToMlsa Yanhotnrlgh, Juno 8, ITll. 
Tho seven wise men of Greece, the scvcti s-ages. See 
fage^, lu—TO make It wisol, to ninko It a matter of de* 
liberation. 

Us thoughtc it was noght worth tomfiH** it intt, 

Chnurrr, Uen. Frol, to C. T., 1. Tj?B. 
Wise woman, (u) A uoman skilled In hidden arts; a 
witch; a fortunc'loiler. 

They call her n tfi'/e^tromon, hut 1 think her 
An nrnmt » itch. 7>. Jnnfon, Snd f'liejiherd, 1. 2, 
8uppo«lng, according lo jxjpnlar fame, 

TI’iV** rcronuM and Witch lo he the F.itiio. 

Tide of a Tnimio t. 

(!»! A mhlalfc. » Sl*n. 1. Sagacious, «H'ccrnlng,orac* 

ul.ar, loug-headeil. See G. S<iuml, r<dld, pldl*o 

Fophleal. 

(wiz), «. [< MM. wise, in/.v, < AS. ir/sr = 
OS. rrrsY! = Orrios, iri’y = l). irijs' =: IA». t= 
OllG. irrs^j, MHO. inv', 0. irrivr = lool. •t jV (in 
comp. of/irunV, othorwi'-o) = S\v. Dan. vis, wav, 
manner, wi'-o; from the hamo ^onroo a*' 

HOP ir/.vjl, and ef. -in’vr. Doublet (»f 
'Way; nmnner; iiiodo: guise; style: iiowsVblom 
used ns nn independent word/ except in suclt 
phrase.s ns i« autf wise, in no wiw, on //jivtr/v'*. 
Tld^ Trollu«, In tnit^ vf curt**j>!(‘. 

With linitk on bond and ollh nn luig'' riiutr 
Gf }.ti>glitc4, rood and did*' hire compi) nie. 

Cf.ituei’r, ej. 

Thc^^p^^ a while T fIuxI mu‘)iig, 
and In tii) flfgnti) jjnuTnjug 
Whnl jfiV'' I fholde inrhuirnie thU Id proe- *u\ 

/'WihVtj/ etc. (ed. rurnl^nlh, p. .'-J. 

Whan DodjftUl henie thc'c tlthlnge*. he >ehh* tt» hjni* 
Felf that he Oidde d<i the fame true, and I'dile to lil« 
pruvy cuun«elle that he uulde go to court. 

Merlin (Ik !k T, ). 11. ‘AM. 

So lume they still alHiut, nful chntigr In rr«llr»<e jru-*. 

r, g., VII. \il. I'-, 

T con»Idertd jn 3 F<lf In Fonie t'-i’i'' of tciIfU'lUnl 
dignity. .VinVt, M. ni. ot P. P. 

In any wise, In any way; h) any imm*. 

"Now, for my Imie, lielpe lint I may Idr Fce 
/n eng inv," rjuixl .Kuferim the k>jig; 

•MIor 1 canne tliliik right wrle that It h ahe.** 

aeneri."lfi(\:. Ik T. 1. IJtl, 
Inno wise, In no waj ; on no .account; hyiioinrniiB. 

Merlin hem ctimaunded (hat, tu f^xine as tin I wrro 
arlvcd at the jKjrle, in no irw-* that the! l.nrje not hut two 
dayca. (Ik 11 'Ik Ul. 

Ower patroio* of the Fhippe Ind petit (o lijni leltern at 
Candy th.il lie ehnld loehe at the ri"le^ in no irj//»e. 

J’orK/iofon, Dlirie of J!ng. Tra'vll, p. 22, 
He Ib prTjiiiI«i‘<l |<i he w Ivtd 
'fo fair Marina ; tint in no inif* 

Till he had done 1 j!< Faerlllce. 

ShnK., rerIch-F, v. '2. 11, 
A Bimjdo, llhbro I reilnt, i xcenllngly laln, hut in n'>* 
iri>'* coveting rlchei or gain of any *ort. 

Uruce, Source of Hie Nile, 11. 2*0. 
On this wise. In thl^ w.ay or manniT. 

Than w.as It Fchorter than the n**be 
Thrlne wro.;ht thal «|tli It (in thU 
Accorvlv tollial werk wald It might, 

//oh; (Ik Ik T. ji. Ni. 
On thii irife yc Fhall hU»B the children of Drael. 

Nnm. >1. 2J. 

Tomako Wlscbtoinakeprrlenfc; pretend; f( Ign; phatn. 

Or as others do to nmlr in'c* they he |KMire when they 
l«e richc, to shtilini* therehy the puhlleke chargtM. 

Ario of Ihig. Poflr, p. 202 . 

■wiSC'^ (wiz), r. /. [< MK. iris»n, < .-VS. 

wisian =:0.S. trtscan = D. tcij:rti z= Ollfi, triutn, 
"MUG. wisvn,G. rri iV/i = lool. rAn =S\v. risvr = 
Dan. show, point out, oxliibit ; orit,% *innko 
wise or knowing,' ‘infortn,' from the lulj,, AS. 
(r/6*, etc., wise: see Cf. iri'fv.] 1. To 
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guide; direct; lead or send in n particular di- 
rection. 

Yo ken weel cncugli there's mony o* them wadna mind 
a haubcc tho irem'n^ a ball through tho Princo hlmsell. 

Scott, Wavcrlcy, IvlII. 

2. To turn; inclino; tw'isfc. 

Weize yourscH a wco cnschward— n wco nialr yet to 
that Ithcratane. , iScoW, Antiquary, vil. 

[Now Scotch in both uses.] 

-wise. ^ An apparent sufilx, really tho rioim wisc^ 
used in adverbial phrases originally W'ith n 
proposition, as in anywise, nowise^ likciciscjoihcr- 
wisCj etc., originally in any wise, in no wise, in 
Vtl'c icisCf in other whct otc.; so sidewise, Icnrjth- 
wisCf etc,, in which, in colloquial use, -icfr^5 also 
^appears, by’ confusion willi irm/l. 
wiseacre (wrzu-kcr), n. [= MD. wijssepper, < 
G. weissayer, soothsayer, < weissayen, ^IHG. 
wissaycn, OIIG. wizayon, trfr 2 '/r//d«, foretell, pre- 
dict, < ivfcayo, wirzayo, fi prophet, diviner (AS. 
/n7<Y;o, witiya, propliet); see ir/7o/i. Tho ^IHG. 
verb and uoiin l)ocaine confused with wis, wise, 
and saycn, sny, and the R. noun is likewise 
vaguely associated with triVpl.] if. A saver 
of wise things; ti learned or wise man. 

Pythngnmslc.'irncdimicli, . . • hccomlngamlghtyir///- 
acre. Mnml, 

2. One wlio makes pretensions to great wis- 
dom; hence, in contempt or irony, n would-be 
wise person; n serious simpleton or dunce. 

There were at thal time on the heiich of juFtlccfl many 
Sir I’m!! nitlierpldcF, hard, itiifectliig, FuncnitlttnuF tnVe. 
ncref. QijTord, note to Ik JotiFdira lU'Vll h an Af.b, v. fi. 

wiso-hcarted (wiz'hlir'tod), «. AVise; know- 
ing; skilful. Kx. xxviii. 9. 
wiso-liko (wiz'lik), a, Ifcsombling that which i.s 
\visi»ors(*n*-ible; judicious; sensihic. [Scotch.] 

The only tnV-f»te tiling 1 licnnl nnylM>dy F.iy. Seott. 
wisolingt (wiz'ling). ». [< trisr'i + -hW/b] One 
wlui pretends to be wise; a wi.seaero. 

TIiIb may Will put t.» the MiibIi ttio'e trifeltngr that 
pIjow llirm** l»t 1 fo-dB In m p prating. 

Uhl. Srptii.'^glnt, p. 211. 

wisely (wiz'li), ffdr. [< MK. tcidtvhr^ Wtslihr, 
wi^ely. < AS. irislivt', wisely; ns ir/.w* + -b/-,] 
In n wise iimiuHT; with wi.sdom, cunning, or 
skill; jiidieitiuslv; priidenllv; discreetlv. Drov, 
.\vi. ‘JO. 

Dir het»rt»* h wrl jif tnutli and ( Irn and rarvn 

en/fiVA-' 1 k(»Ui llekrnr. .IncrcH Jliirie, p. lot. 

I.rt n-i d« il with them; IrU they tuultJjd), . . , 

and tight agalit*t im I’.i. I. in. 

Tien mii«t )(.u pprak 
(»f oar tint h'\td n<*l hut ti»«> wi ll. 

Shtk., nthrllo, V. 2. 311. 

%Aiscni, o. and V, An obsolete. spelling of wizm^, 
wiscncss (wir/ne.s), a. [< Mil. ifi>ar.vsp’, < AS. 
as»riwl + -ll^^v.] Wivdom. 

Y« t Imr I F.itnrthing In me d.angornuB, 

WMcIj Ii l llij fr.ir. 

Shnl,, Hamlet, v. 1. 2*'k 
T^i.scrino (wizb'T-in), a, [Niuiiisi aft»*r D. V, 
HV''r(born D'O’J). a Swis*; miiienib»gist.] A 
rare minenil ffnind in Switzerland in minute 
yellow oetnliedml ery.HtnIs. It was h*ng referred 
to .xenotime, but has hince been hbown lo bo a 
variety of oetahedrite (nnatase). 
wish (wish), II, [< MM. tri<rh, iry^ychr, a vnr., 
after llie verb, of inisrh, < AS. =r Ml). 

trnnsrh, tr<nseh, D. trensch = OHG, rraa'C, 
.MIIG. (i. — leel, od: (ef. Sw. <7a.s7.ria s= 

Dan, finsh’), wish, desire; .see the verb, and ef, 
Skt,-\^ rdm7i/i,wisii; perhup'«ade'*iderattve form 
(witli formative -i/.% as in L.ud.*), from tbo root 
of M. trill, fte,, ^tnve lifter: hee iriiil.] 1, De- 
sire; sometime*., eagt r devin* or longing. 

Ik'hidd, I am according lo thy tri»h la UimI'a Ftr.nd. 

Juh xwin. C. 

Thy in'/A was f.tt!irr, Harry, to that thought. 

NAril., 2 Hrn, IV., Iv. B. t'3. 

The whole coeiiceof tnir griitlr-hrrrdlngfmu* dwp not 
like to P-iy gentility) IIcb In llir inT-iA and the art to ho 
ngrevahU*. O, JI*. flitvfet, iTuIrP'or, vj. 

2. An expression of desire; a request; a pe- 
tition; .sometimes, an expro.ssion of eitlier a 
bc*nevo]ent or u malevolent disposition toward 
otliers. 

1 thank you for j«ur and nm well plcaBrd 
To w hh It h.wk on you. Shak., M. ef V., ill. 4. 43. 

Drlny no longer, Fprak your iroA, 

.*^tolng I iiiiint go tfp-day. 

Tenio/tnn, Ig»ncrlot and Khilno. 

3, The thing desired; tlie object of di'.sire. 

Thill fidrr r.ady Fchal rr^cn him, whan ho Intlir den, 

the llrst i\’i/r*ehe that he w|| wyF«chcof rrthcly thhigc«. 

Manderille, Tnivch, p. 14.'i, 
Vou have your in'/A; my will U even thlF. 

NAol:,, T. (I. of V., Iv. 2. 03. 
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And yet this Libertine Is crown'd for the Dfan of Merit, 
has his in^Ae^ thrown Into his Lap, and makes the Happy 
Exit, Jeremy Coffter, Short View (ed. 1C9S), p. 143. 

■wish (wish), V, [< 5IE. m'sslicn, Kijssltcn, wisclien, 
wusclicii, < AS. wijscan, loss oon-ectly wtscan = 
JED. wmischcn, wcnsclwn, D. wciisdicn = MLG. 
icituschcn = OHG. wuns1;cn, MHG. G. imiiisclicn, 
wish, dosiro, = Icol. ,ts/Jo (for wslja) = Sw. 
Siisf:a = Dan. onslx, wish; all oi’ig. from tho 
noun, though tho mod. E. word has the vowel 
of tho verb: see in'sA, ji.] I, intmns. To have 
a wish or desire ; cherish some dosiro, either for 
what is or for wliat is not supposed to be ob- 
tainable ; long: often w'itli/or before nn object. 

Tlicy cast four nncliorB out of the Btern, and icifhed for 
the day. Acts x,tvii. 29. 

But If yourself . . . 

Did ever . . . 

^Vith chastely and love dearly. 

Shale., All's Well, I. S. 218. 

This Is os pood on argument as on antlguary could vrish 
for, Arhut/mol, Ancient Colrfs, p. 2. 

Those potentates who do not in's/t well to his odalrs 
have shewn respect to his personal character. Addison, 

II. trails, 1. To desiro; crave; covet; want; 
long for: ns, what do you tcj5/i ? my master 
irislics to speak with you. 

I goo with glndncsac to my irifhed rest. 

Speneer, Daphnnida, 1. 252. 
The drcdfiill beast, ycleped crocodile, . . . 

Ikfore ho doth devoure his inVA^d prey, 

Pitty In outward Bcmhlancc doth display, 

Timeit’ U'AW/c (E. F., T. S.), p. 22. 
I w'ouhl not inVA (hem to a fairer death. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 49. 

They may be r.atrons, but there ore but few Examples 
of Erudition among them. TIs to bo tn’Mf that they ex- 
ceeded others In Merit, ns they do in Birth. 

Ltder, .Tounicy to Paris, p. IB. 
The Spartan inVA'd the second place In gain, 

And great riys^es wish'd, nor wDh’d In vain. 

Pope, Hind, X. 274. 

.Mortals who«c pictures arc their only care 
I’lrst inWi to he Imno.s'd on, and then are. 

VowjKr, I'rogrcFS of Error, L 2f*0, 
Here’s nears from Paternoster llnw; 

How mail 1 was when first 1 learnt It ! 

. They would not t.akc my IUkOc, nnd now 
I tri/h to gootlnc«.s 1 had liunit It. 

r. Lceler, Old Letter?. 

2. To d(*sir(‘ (something) to be: with objective 

JV»rthc wyndo was tlianne better In our w*njc thanne It 
was at any tjim* syns we come fronie Jalle, and was fo 
gwxl thru we coude not »n/#*Ae II hitter. 

Sir Jl, (fiiyl/vTde, Pylgrym.agc, p. 7r. 

1 iKlIevi*. ns cold n night a.s 'tP, he could inM ]ilm«(*l( 
In TlnroM up to tin* neck. Shnk., Hen. V., Iv, 1. 120 . 

Is It well to iniiA thee bappy^ Tenuthon, I.ockslcy Hall. 

3, Toile.uiro in bnluilf of somoonoorsomotbing 
(exp^♦^*•e^l by ilative); invoke, or enll down 
(uj>on)i n*-, lo iri>/i one joy or luck. 

Let them b«* driven backward and put to shame that 
iniAmresll. J’s. xl. 14. 

If hr.iain haac anv grleious plague In fl(»rc 
Exceeding those tliat J c.an ihjiA nj-wu thee. 

Shnk., r.lch. in., 1. 3. 21b. 
All jo)* and hopes furs.ike me! all men's nnllcc, 

And nil the plagues they can Inlllct, I in>A ll. 

Fall tlilck upon me! 

/.Vnu. nnd PI., Knight of Malta, HI. 2. 
A\, Ton‘i‘omnu*nd; commend tonnotbr-rV rnn- 
fidcnco, ujtproviil, kindness, or cure. 

If T can t*y any means light on a fit man to teach her 
that whcrtlu ahu dellght.s, 1 will iriVA him to her faiher. 

.VAnl., T. of the S., I. 1. 113. 

Plr, 1 ha\ e n kln*nian 1 could w llllngly toVA to ytmr sir- 
sice. If you w 111 deign to accept of Iilm. 

^oiMOM, (‘ynlhla’a KcmP, h. 1. 
To Wish one further. Sco/urtArr. 
wlsliriblo (wish'u-bl), a. [< triJt 4- -old/.] 
Worthy or cnpnblo of being wished for; de- 
sirable. [Hare.] 

Tlie gl.ad irC«AoWc tldhigea of J.alu.ncinu. 

J. i’Jati, On Luki P. 

wishbone (wish'bOn). ii. The fnrenln, or m« rry- 
thought of a fowl. Also tri^hinyJiotir. 
wisbcdlyi (wisli'od-li), adr, [< ir/*AM/, ]»p. of 
rris7f, -k-h/-.] Aceonling (o oneV wi«h. iieoAV'. 
wisher (wish'er), II. [< wish + -< rM] One who 
wishes. 

H'lVAcri were ever feoK Shnk., A. ami C., Iv. 1 .' .*<7. 
wishful (wi‘-h'fid), a, [< wish + -fid. Cf. ri-t- 

fid.l 1. Having or expre^siiii: a svish; de^ir 
ous; longing; eovetons; wistful. 

From ScolLand nm 1 MoVn esen of pure lose, 

'lo greet mine ow u land w jth no xn^hfid sight, 

,SAnl., 3 Ikn. VI., Hi. 1. II. 
Oil Jonlan'B Florniv banks I stninl, 

And cast a irifhjul e\e 
To (’anaan's fair nnd hnpny kind. 

Where mv i>o*?ef«lons lit*. 

S, Stennett.TUc i*rornf8ed IjimULjTa Brltannfca.cd 1 v'T, 

ip. r'27). 
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2. Desirable; inviting. [Poetical.] 

Many a shady hill, 

And many an echoing valley, many a field 
Pleasant and wishful, did his passage yield 
Their safe transcension. 

Chtrpjnav, tr. of Homer’s Hymn to Hermes, 1. 185. 

Having so an Opportunity, . . . I could not but 

send you this Friendly Salute. HoweU, Letters, I. vi. 4. 

■yrisllfiilly adv. 1. With desire; 

i si n £:i ngly ; wistfully. 

And all did xcishfulhj expect the silver-throned morn. 

Chapman, Iliad, viii. 497. 

Hi* looked up wishfully in my uncle Toby’s face, then 
c-'ict a look upon his boy — and that ligament, fine as it was, 
u •I'l ro’ver broken. Stemc, Tristram Shandy, vi. 10. 

2. Depirahly; according to one’s wishes. 

Vhri\ I doubt now 

"lifill not gain access unto your love, 

1 'r Ml* t I us. 

/'i 1. 2ilost wishfully hero she comes. 

I'hfcnix, iii, 1. 

wishfulness i'wish'ful-nes), n. The state of 
h“iijg Avishful; longing. 

The natural infirmities of youth, 

R-adness and softness, hopefulness, xcishfulness. 

Sir II. Taylor, Isaac Comnenus, iii. 1. 

wishing-bone (^vish'ing-hdn), «. Same as icish- 
bonr. 

wishing-cap (-wisli'ing-kap), )?. A cap by wear- 
ing which one obtains whatever one wishes. 

wishing-rod (wish'ing-rod), u. A rod the vnold- 
ing of which obtains one’s wishes, or confers 
unlimited power. 

wishlyf (wish'li), a(Ji\ [< wish + -hj-. Cf. wist- 
if/.'] Wistly. [Kare.] 

vE.icides . . . xcishly did Intend 
(Standing asterne his tall neckt ship) how deepo the skir- 
mish drew. Chajnnan, Iliad, xi, 

Devereux, that undaunted knlglit, 

Who stood astern his ship, and xvishhj eyed 
How deep the fikirmish drew on either side. 

Jfir. for Maya., p. SC3. 


to do with w/ifsX*!; see 1. A handful 

or small bundle, as of straw or hay; a twisted 
handful. 

A tosp of straw were worth a thousand crowns 
To make this shameless callet know herself. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 2. 144. 
When indeed his admired mouth better deserved the 
help of Doctor Executioner, that he might wipe it witli a 
hempen wisp. Tom Nash his Ghost, p. 8. 

Of this commission the bare-armed Bob, leading tlio 
way with a flaming wifip of paper, . . . speedily acquitted 
himself. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 13. 

2. A whisk, or small broom. — 3, An ignis fat- 
uus, or will-o’-the-wisp. 

Or like a xcisp along the marsh so damp, 

Which leads beholders on a boggy walk, 

He flitted to and fro a dancing liglit, 

Which all who saw it follow’d, wrong or right. 

Byron, Don Juan, vii. 40. 
Wc did not know t!>e rc.al liglit, but chased 
The xrifp that flickers niiere no foot can tread. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

4. A disease in cattle, consisting in inflamma- 
tion and suppuration of the interdigital tissues, 
most commonly of the hind feet, it may be duo 
to the irritation of dirt, to overgrowth of tlie hoof, or 
other causes. Also called /ouf tn /oof. AlsoioAt^. 

To cure a Bullock that hatli the n7ii>p(tbat Is lame be- 
tween tlic Clees). Aubrey, ^lisc., p. ISS. 

5. In/<7/fOMn/, a flight or walk of snipe. =Syii. 

6. Covey, etc. .See yfocA*!. 

wisp 0'7sp), V. t. [< wisp. 1. To brush, 
dress, or rub down ■with or as with a wisp. — 2. 
To nimplc. HalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] 
wispent (wis'pn), n. [<to/ 5 j> + -cu2.] Formed 
of a -wisp or wisps. 

She bath already put on her wispen garland. 

G. Uarrey, Pierce's Supererogation (Brydge’s Arcbalca, 

(II. 149). 

wispy (wis'pi), n. [< + -yi.] Like a wisp. 


pinched, little man 

D. C. Murray, Weaker Vessel, xi. 


■wit 

assumed.] 1. Silent; hushed; standing in mute 
attention. 

In sullen mutt’rings chid 

The artlessc songsters, tiiat their rausicke still 

Should chavme the sweet dale and the xoistfull hill. 

ir. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 2. 

This commanding creature . . . put on such a resig- 
nation in her countenance, and bore the whispers of all 
around the court with such a pretty uneasiness, . . . until 
she was perfectly confused by meeting something so wist- 
ful in all she encountered. Steele, Spectator, Ho. 113. 

2. Full of thoughts ; contemplative; musing; 
pensive. 

Why, Grubbinol, dost thou so xnstful seem? 

There ’s sorrow in thy look. 

Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Friday. 

3. Wishful; longing. 

Lifting upono of ray sashes, [I] castmany awis/uZ, mel- 
ancholy look towards tho sea. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, ii. 8. 

No poet has expressed more vividly than Shelley the 
wistful eagerness of tho human spirit to interpret the 
riddle of the universe. E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 76. 

wistfully (wist'ful-i), adv. In a wistful man- 
ner; pensively; earnestly; longingly; wish- 
fully. 

With that, he fell again to pry 
Through perspective more wistfully. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, II. iii. 458. 

The captive’s miserable solace of gazing vnsfftdly upon 
the world from wliich he is excluded. 

Irviny, Sketch-Book, p. 112. 

Doubtless there is nothing sinful in gazing vnstfully at 
the marvellous providences of God’s moral governance, 
and wishing to understand them. 

J. n, Neuman, Parochial Sermons, i. 204. 

wistfulness (wist' ful -nes), n. Tho state or 
property of being "wistful. 

wistless (wist'les), a. [Irreg. < wist, known : 
see wit^. Cf. wistful and -?C53.] Not knowing; 
ignorant (of); unwitting (of). [Rai’O.] 

^V{stle88 what I did, half from the sheath 
Drew its glittering blade. Southey, Joan of Arc, \. 


wishness (wish'ues), n. ^lelancholy yeamiog. 
[Karo.] 

.Rlgbing (T heard tho love-lorn swain) 

TTT?/«nw/ oil, xcishness walkeUi here. 

roUchelc, Wishful Swain of D.cvon. 

wisbtonwisb (^Yi5h'ton-wish), n. [Said to be 
Amor. Iiid., and imitative.] The prairie-<log 
of North America, Cj/uomi/s ludovicximis. See 
out under prairic-dop, and compare second cut 
uiidor owl. 

7hf‘ Wishtnnwish of tlic Indiana, prairie dogs of some 
trav»-lk'is, . . . reside on tho prairies of Louisiana in 
lowir or lilhtgcs, having an evident police established 
In tin ir ccimniunlties. . . . As you approach their towns, 
you af' saluted on all sides liy tlic cry of WIshtonwjsli, 
from which tliey derive tlieir name with the Indians, 
ntterrd lit a shrill and piercing manner. 

.If. PiU, Voyage to Sources of the Arkans.aw, etc. 

{(1810), p. 150. 

(^^^‘■nnclcrstood by Cooper as a name for the whippoor- 
will, it was so used by him In his novel “The Wept of 
Wish-ton-Wisli," and elsewhere. 

“He speaks of the xrish-ton-xrishf said the scout 
“ Well, Fince you like his whistle, it sliall be your signal. 
Bemcinber, then, when you hear tlic wliip-poor-ivlH’s call 
three times repeated, you are to come into the Imslics." 

J. F. Coo/fcr, Last of Mohicans, xxll.J 

wish-wash (wish'wosh), «. [A varied rcdupl. 
ot wash.] Anything wishy-w.qshy; especially, 
a thiij, sloppy drink. [Colloq.] 
wishy-washy (Nvish'i-wo.sh^i), o. and u. [A 
varied rodupl. of fca5//f/. Cf. wish-icash.] 1, a. 
Verytliin and weak; diluted; sloppy: original- 
ly u«ed to note liquid substances; liciico, fcc- 
lilo; lacking insubstantial or desirable quali- 
ties; iiisjgnincunt: as, a wishy-washy speech. 
[Colloq.] 

A good seaman, . . . noncof yourOulnca-pigs, noryour 
fresh-wat'^T, xclthy-wasUy, falr-weatlicr fowls. 

Smollett. {Imp. Diet.) 

The xcirhy-washy, bread-and-butter period of life. 

Trollope, Barchester Toivcrs, xll. 

II. n. Any sort of thin, weak liquor. [Col- 
lot,.] 

■wisket (■n’is'ket), n. Same ns w7iisl:ct. 
■wialichef.^wdslokert, arfe. Middle Englisli forms 
of iciscly, windier (more wisely). 

■wislyt, adv. [ME., also wtjsltj, wislilx; < AS. 
Uncinticc, gcwisslicc, < gewis, certain : soc win-, 
iirie.] Certainly; surely. 

I not myself noght wgiii;/ what it Is. 

Chaucer, XroilUB, ill. 1G53. 

■wisp ('visp), n. [< JEE. it'/s;), wgsp, wesj), wispc, 
also wipn, an older form (tho s being proh. for- 
mative); not found iuAS. ; cf.LG.ic/ep, avvisp; 
of. Norw. vippa, something that skips about, a 
tvisp to sprinkle or daub tvitb, a swapo, or ma- 
chine for raising -tvater, etc., = Sw. dial, vipp, 
nil car of ryo, a little sheaf or bundle ; cf. Gotli. 
waips, also wipju, a crown, ll’isp has nothing 


wisst, V. 1. [ME. wissen, < AS. wissian, a var. 
of wisian, show: sco triscS.] Same ns icteS. 

Gyrte I wirkc wrongc, whom should me try. be nny wayo? 

York Plays, p. 32. 

Thow condest nevero in lovo thlsclvcii wyssc. 

How dcvcl mnyslow bryngc mo to blysso 't 

Chaucer, XroUus, I. C22. 
Knowestthon onlitacor8Cyntmenc.allcth8eyntTreuthc? 
Const then teissen vs the wey wher that he dwelleth? 

Piers Piotnnan (A), vl. 24. 

■wissenf, v. t. Soo wins. 

Wissondayf, n. A Middle English variant of 
IDdisundag. 

■wistl. Preterit of wiO. 

wist- ("ist), t’. A spurious word, improporly 
used as present indicative (wists) of tfiG. 
[Rare.] 

But though ho icists not of this, he is moved like tlie great 
German poet. 

Duckle, Ess.ays (Progress at Knowledge), p. 305. 

Wistaria (wis-tii'ri-il), ii. [NL. (Nuttall, 1818), 
named in honor of Caspar JTislar, an Amoricau 
anatomist (1701-1818).] 1. A genus of legu- 
minous plants, of tho triho Galcgacarid suhtriho 
TcplirosiCX. It Is characterized by liaving papiliona- 
ceous ilo3vers in terminal racemes, with a smooth style and 
stamens usually completely diadclphous, and by n coria- 
ceous readily dcldsccnt legume, t!)c last character sciyi- 
ratlng it from the large tropical OldlVorld genus Mt'liefh'a. 
Tlicro arc 2or 3 species, natives of Nortli America, Cldnn, 
and .Japan, They arc lofty climbing shnihs ivith odd-pin- 
nate leaves, entire fcatlicr-vcincd mid rctlcnlated leallcts, 
and small stipules. The linndsomc purplish flowers fomi 
terminal pendent racemes. They are mncii cultivated in 
America, commonly under tlic generic name (sometimes 
erroneously irisferia); In Bnglnnd they are often knorvn 
as kidney-bean tree, in Australia as yrape-Jioxecr vine. IP. 
Chinensis, tiie Chinese, and IP. /rutescens, the American 
wistaria, are much used In the United Slates to cover ve- 
randas and w alls. Tlie latter Is a native of swnmp marglna 
from Virginia to Illinois and soutliward, and develops its 
flowers at the same time wltli tho leaves. Instead of before 
them, as in IP. Chinensis. II'. Japonica, by some tlionght 
not a distinct species, is commonly trained in Japan liori- 
zontally on trellises over pleasure-scats as an ornamental 
shade ; It sometimes lives more than a century. 

2. [1. c.] A plant of this genus. 

■wistful (wist'fiil), a. [Proh. ior*wliistftd, based 
oil tho older adverb iristlg, whieh is proh. for 
whinttij. The assumption that wistful stands for 
wishful is uiitennblo; for tho required ehango 
wishftd > "wisful > wL'tfttl could not occur in tho 
mod. E. period, p.artieularly ■with wishful itself 
I'craaining in use; hut tho senso ‘longing’ ap- 
pears to liavo arisen in part from association 
viilh wishful. It is to ho noted that irisf/»f in 
tho earliest instance quoted (Browne) does not 
mean, as some dictionaries give it, merely ‘ ob- 
servant’ or ‘ attentive,’ and that its later uses 
are more or less indefinite, indicating that it 
was orig. .a poetical word, based on some other, 
which other is proh. wislhj for whistlg as hero 


■wistlyt (■wist'li), ady. [Proh. for whistlg, i. o. 

‘ silently,’ which senso suits the earliest quota- 
tions (ef. “And her eyes on all my motions with 
a mute ohsorvanco hung,” Tennyson, Looksley 
Hall) ; tho change of hw to w is very common 
in England, and may well have been assisted in 
this instance by association ■with wist, pret. of 
wit, and witli wish ; hut to derive wistbg from 
either wist or wish (ns if for wishcdly) is con- 
trary to sound theory and to tho actual use of 
tho word. iPishlyintho “Mir. for Mags.,” given 
ns tho “same ns wistly,” may he truly widdy, < 
wish + -ly”. The same considerations appty to 
wistful, which appears to stand for *whistful.'] 
1. Silently; with muto attention ; earnestly. 
Ilobyn bebeldo our comly kyngo 
Wystly In the taco. 

Lytell Oestc of liohyn Uodc (Child's Ballads, V. 116). 

Speaking it, he uristly look'd on me ; 

As who should say, “I would thou wert the man 
That would divorce tliis terror from my heart." 

Shak., Eicli. II., v. 4. T. 
For I'll go turn my tul) against tho sun. 

And iristly mark how higher planets run. 
Contemplating their hidden motion. 

Siarston, Satires, v. IVl. 

'wiston'Wish (ivls'tqu-wish), II. Same as wish- 
tonwish, Godman; Cones and Allen. 

■wift (wit), V. Pres. ind. 1st pers. wot, 2d pers. 
loost (erroneously wottest, wotst), 3d pers. wot 
(en-cneously wo'ticth), pi. wit, pret. wist, pp. 
wist (or icitcii). [A pretorit-present verb whoso 
forms have boon mucli confused and misused 
in mod. E., in which, except in tho set phrase 
to wit, it is now used only archaically; early 
mod. E. also weet, wetc, < ME. weten, witen (pres. 
Istpors. wot, wat, 2d pers. wost, wast, 3d pers. 
wot, wool, leaf (also 1st pers. wife, 2d pers. witest, 
3d pers. wifcf/i, tcifex, witez, contr. wit), pi. wileth, 
weieth (suhj. witc, witen), pret. wist, wiste, wustc, 
somotimos by assimilation wissc, ppr. witand, 
wittand), < AS. wiian (pros. ind. 1st pers. wdt, 
2d pors. wdst, 3d pors. wdt, pi. wiion — an old 
pret. used as present; pret. wiste, pi. wiston), 
= OS. wiian (pres. ind. wot) = C)Pries. wita, 
weta (pres, wet) = D. weten (pres, weet, pret. 
wist, pp. gcwclcn) = LG. weten = OHG. wizzan, 
MHG. whzcn, G. toissen, know (pros. 1 weiss, 2 
weisst, 3 ivciss, pi. wissen, pret. wiisstc, pp. ge- 
wusst), = Icol. pita (pros, rcit, pret. vissa, pp. 
vitathr) = Sw. vela (pres, vet, pret. visstc, pp. 
vetat) = Dan. vide (pres, veed, pret. vidsle, pp. 
vidst) = Goth. wHan (pres, wait, prot. wissa, 
pp. not found), know : tho inf. wiian, witli short 
vowel, and senso ‘know,’ being n later form 
and sense, dovolopod from tho prot. and suhj. 
of xvitau, prot. "teat, soo, tho present xodt, know, 
being orig. this pret. *wdt, saw, ‘I have seen’ 



wit 

(see witd^)] Tout. •;/ soe, = OBulg. vidicti 
= Serv. vidjeti = Boliem. wuUti = Russ. vidictT, 
seo, = L. vUlcrCf see, = Gr. l^elv, soo Cpoi'f. oJda^ 
I know, = E. woi), = Skfc. -/t'k?, seo, porcoivo. 
From the verb wit^ are ult. E. 
wisc'^, wisc^ (gitisCf disf/itisc), wisc^, wiss, wisdoinj 
etc., witch, wicJc'f, wicJccd, wiseacre, iwis, wis'^, 
wis^, witness, witter, wiiterhj, %visard, etc. (see 
also wite^, wiic^)’, from the L. vidvrc arc ult. 
E. visage, vision, lisif, visual, etc. (seo under 
vision); from the Gi\, idea, idol, idolon, eidolon, 
otc., and the element -cid~ in kaleidoscope, -id 
in the termination -oid, etc.] To know; bo or 
become aware: used with or witliout an ob- 
ject, the object wlion present often being a 
clause or statement, (a) Present tense: I 
thou toost (erroneously tcollnl, ho (erroneously 

^votuthy, plural u’c, yo (you), tlicy uit. (Archnic.] 

But nnthelcs, yit wot I wol nlso 

That tlicr nis noon dwelling In this conirec, 

That either hath in hcvcu or licllc yhe, 

Is'c may of It non other weyes infcj}, 

But ns lie hath herd scyd or fniindu U wrltcii. 

Chciuecr, (lood Women, 1. 7. 
Tiiei seyn to hlr Womuinu, wlmt weplst thou? She 
sold to hem, 1‘or thcl hnn tnkun n wey my lord, and I woof 
not where thcl have putt liim. h’yrhy, dohu xx. la. 
I)cml long ygoc, I wotr, thou Imddest hin. 

Spemcr, F. Q., I. II. 18 . 
irot/«'t thou ulml I F.'iy, mnji? 

The ll’orWnud the Child (O. B. Tlnjs, I. 201). 
But he refused, and said unto his master's wife, Behold, 
my master n-ohe/A not what Is nlth me in the house. 

(>uu. x\xlx. b. 

I wot M-cIl where ho Is, Shat:., 11. and .T., III. 2. ISth 
Kay, !tay, Go<l wot, so thou nert uohly Iforn, 

Thou hast a pleasant presence. 

Tenuimn, Gareth and lonetto. 
(b) Preterit tense: T, etc., wut (erroneously wotted), f Ar- 
chaic.] 

Whunue she hnddu sold thes thlngh, she was luruyd a 
hak, and syg Jhesu Ktondinge, ami triVfe not for It uns 
‘■'hesu. »l>/(^,.luhn XX, ll. 

1 >>liych Wf>ted he-^t 
Ills wretched dra'/tes. 

5(ict.Ti7k, Complaltit of lleno'i b‘«he of Buckingham, 
lie stood still, and trot^rd not uhat to do 

/luntntn, i’ilgrlm'A l'n»gre^^, I. 

<e) Indnitive: jnV (to tcit); hence, to do to wit, t<i cau«e 
(one) to know. 

Tor tlionghc thou sec me hldouseand horrlhle Ui I(»keu 
onne, I do the to widetie that it Is made he Bnelmunle. 
tuent. M(H\derille, Travel", j>, 2.'. 

And Ilpst It Is loiri/f that the Holy I/uide, uhlch uas 
delyuered tothc.xlj.trihcsof Israeli, In piirtell wnscallv<l 
jc kjngdoine of Jude, ^ 

iSVr It. Ouii{forde, I*,>lgr>'mnge, p. 47. 

What wit haile wc (poorc foole-*) to triV what w il nerue 
vs? 

Sir T, More, Ciimforl against Trlhulation (lf*7:t), fol. 1 1. 
Ami his sister stood afar oil to iriV \\ hat u mild he dune 
him. Bx. II .j. 

JforeovtT, hrethron, we do you to inV of the grace of 
God bestowed on the churehvH of Macedonia. 

2 Cor. >111. 1, 

>*ow plf.ise you in/ 

Tlic epitaph Is for Marina WTlt. 

Shnl-., ivricle", !>'. 4, 31. 
(The phrase to tn7 Is now' used chletly to rail attention to 
some particular, or as Introduclor)* to a detalle<i stat 
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'*It is but a Dido,” quod this doctoiir, *‘a dysoures tale. 
AI tlio unit of tills worldo and >vi3to monnes strengthe 
Can nou3t confourmcn a pees bytwenc the pope and his 
cnomys.” Piers Ploxtman (B), xiii. 172. 

Jlany things here among us have been found by chance, 
wjilch no wit could ever have devised. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Iloblnson), 1. 
ITad I but had the loit yestreen 
That I lino coft tlio day — 

I'd paid iny kano seven times to hell 
Ere you’ll been won away ! 

The Young Tamlane (Clnlirs Ballads, I. 125), 
I have llio trft to think my master Is a kind of a knave. 

Shak., T. G. of V., ill. l. 202. 
If a man is honest, it detracts nothing from his merits 
to say ho had tlio tnt to soo that honesty is the best policy, 
J?. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 112. 

2. Hind; mulorstandiug; intcUoet; renson ; in 
tlio plural, tlio faculties or powers of llio mind 
orintellect; souses: as, tobeonfcofono'st/?// 5 / 
lie has all his wits about liim. 

So my Witte wex and wanjed 111 I a foie were. 

Ami soniino Inkked my lyf allowed It fove, 

And Ictcn inofornlorel. Piers Plowmmx (B), xv. 3. 
Who kiiov the iritof Iho liord, or who was his coun> 
ccllonr? Wycli/, Itom. xh :u, 

Mniwyong wiltcs hcdrliien to linto leamlncc before they 
kitow what Icarnliigc Is. 

Aseham, The .Scholciimstcr, p. 10. 
His wits arc not so blunt. Shak., Much Ado, HI. C. ll. 
I am in iny wits • I am a labouring man, 

And >vc have seldoni leisure to nm mad. 

rielcher amt Jtowicg, Maltl in the M 111, III. 2. 
Sir John Biissel also was taken there, but he, feigning 
himself to he out of his cscajicd for that ’l ime. 

Itaker, Chronicles, p. B^O. 

3l. Knowledge; information. 

Tho Child of Wynd got in7 of It, 

Which tllleil iiU heart ujth woe. 

The Laidleg ir«»nji «/ Spiudlcftondieugh (Chlhl’s Bnllnds 

II. 2n*I). 

hft neither my Bather nor innther get irjV, 

But that I'ni coming hnnie. 

77ic .l/on> (Child’s Ballads, III. 110). 

4. InjjoniiUy; skill. 

,, ^ Vour Kn)f withe alle >our tcT/Z/c 

» nto sotire sylf hotlic cicne and sharpe conserve, 

That honeitty jee mow e yoiir ow n mete kerve. 

iUtl-ecs /Iook(K. B. T. S.\ p. 0. 
Whnl strength cannot do, man's tnV — being tlie most 
fi»rcU»U‘ engine — hath often clfected. 

y.’rt/ce/A (AriM r’s Bng. Garner, 1. 10). 

5. Tfim^hmtioii ; tin; imnifiimtivo facullv, 
[liiiro.} 

JIVf in lhe|H»el. , , Is no other than the faculty of inmgl. 
nation In the writer, which . . . si arches over all the 
nuinory for the s|«*clis or Ideas of those things whlcli U 
designs to reiir. sent. 

Jfrgden, Annus Mlrnldlls, To Sir B. Howard, 
0. Tho koon porcoption and apt oxpn*.'<sion of 
tho.Ho coiniootion.s botwoon idi*a< whieh nwnkon 
pUuisun* mid osnooiiilly iiinuK'invnt. See the 
(Itiotntions and (ho synoiiyniM. 

True tnV ccmslsts In the n*seinblance of Ideas. , . .But 
evfr>- rescinMance of Ideas is not whnl we e.ail in’f, ami ll 
must he such an one that gives delight ami sunwise to tlie 
reader. \S here the likeness Is ob> lotis. It creates nt) sur* 
Tirlse, and Is not tnf. ThIl^ when a poet tells ns that tho 
bosom <if his mistrt'ss Is ns w hltu ns snow, tJirre Is no tnV 
In tlm eoiii|nrl«oii; !mt wlien lie add*, wiih a sk’h, It Is as 
coM t«to. It then grows lnt*» ir»Y. .lt/ffiVf»ri. 
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Serious iw't is . 
wisdom. 


rnent of wdiat has been Just before mentioned geticraliy bing most Jn the nssemhlnge of Ideas, nnd putting 

and Is equlvalcnl to ‘mnnely,' 'that Is to sav'- as iht re U'"'” t”Kvlherw ltlM|iilcki»e*s nnd variety w herein can he 

• . fuuml any re«emld.ance or romrrnity. thereby to make up 


w'erc three present — fo in7, .Mr. Ilro>vn. 31r’ Green, uiid 
.Mr. Black. 

Ins Ciulle was the onler nnd manner In old dnjt-i to 
fonno tliclr plees In law c, that Is to iritt to cite, aiinsw i re, 
nccu.oe, prouL* denic, nllcdge, redale, to glue sentence, nnd 
to execute. Oueiara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. lO. 

That which ilosea p.alth, God built a woman. The Tal- 
mud interprelclh. He made cnrle.s, nnd ho brought her to 
Ad-ain, to irit with leaping ami danelug. 

J’ltrehas, lllgrlmage, p. 214.1 

(d) Present p-artlclplo ; wilting, Fometlmes weetinn (er- 
roneously wotting). Compare nnWf/ne;. 

Yet are these feet . , . 

Swifl-wiiigetl witii dctlre to gel n grave, 

Ab witting I no other coinforl have. 

Shak., 1 Hen. YL, 11, 5. Id. 

(e) Past paiticiple: witt. (Obsokte or archaic.) 

1‘or harines jnyphten folwen mo than two 
If It were irtVf. Chauecr, TroIIus, I. (115. 

Hie grey horder-stonc that Is wist 
To dilate and assume a wild shape in the inIsL 

Mrs. Jtrowning, r.ay of the Brown Ilosar)', 

witl (wit), n. [< ^lE. wit, wgt (pi. < 

AS. irif, knowlodfft*, = OS. *icit in comp, ftrr- 
wit, curiosity, = OFrios. wit = HLG. witc, wide 
= OIIG. triect, HJTG. witcc, G. tr/7r, knowlcdB‘‘i 
uiKlcrstaiuliiifr, wisdom, = Icel. n7 =: Sw. vrtt 
= Dan. rid, wit, knowledfcc; of. Goth, un-wits, 
without undcrKtaiidinKt fooli.sh, iin-witi, ifrno- 
rance, foolishness; from tlie verb.] 1. know- 
ledge; wisdom; iutollijjoiico; sagacity; judg- 
ment; sense. 


jdeasant idetures nnd ngree.ible skbms in the fancy. 

I.*>cke, Ilinimn ruderntandlng, 11. xl. 2. 

Ill in7. If by int he meant the power of pererh Ing aiml- 
ogles between things which nnpear to have nothing in 
common, he iie»cr had nn e<|un!. Macautag, Igicon. 
7t. Conceit; idea; thougiit; design; Hchemo; 
])lnn. 

To sendcii him Into som for coiitn'e 

Ther ns this Jnsoiin may destroys) be; 

This w ns bis in7. Chaucer, GckmI Women, 1. 1420. 

Was 'I not a pretty in7 of mine, nmster iKiet, to hare had 
him rode into Puckerhlgc with n horn before him? 

Dekker and iVebder, Northwanl IIo, v. 1. 
At ono'BWlt'o end. Fcormf.— Kicdwltt. SeePi/nfl.— 
The flvo wits, the live senses; In general, IIjc fncultle.s(>f 
the mind. The live wits have been fancifully enuinerateil 
as common w It, Imagination, fantasy, estiniallon, memorj*. 

TIjc deedly synnes that been enlred Into thyn herte by 
thy /tre in7fr/. C/.«iirrr,TaIe of .Mtllheus. 

If tliy triYsriin tliew lbl-go»»secImse,I linvc done, for thou 
hast more of the wild-goo"e In one of thv uits tiian . . , 
I have In my wholeyire. Shak., U. and J., II. 4. 77, 78. 
Alone and warming hls^n><» mts, 

'J’he while owl In the huHry sits, 

Teungsfin, Tho Owl. 
To drivo to one’s wit’s end. See dnrr.— To bnvo 
ones wits in n creel, see creel.— To live by one's 
wits, to live by temporary ehifta or expedients, ns one 
without regular ineniiR of living. 

Addison sent to beg Gay, who was then living hi hii 
ntls about town, to come to Holland House. 

Macautag, Addison. 
eSjm. 6. 1177, Humor. In writers down to tho time of 
Pope Wit genernlly meant the Rcrions kind of tvit. 


neither more nor less than quick 
Burnet. 

Look, he's winding up the watch of Ills wit; by and by 
It will strike. Shak., Tempest, ii, 1. 13. 

In more recent use wit in the singular generally implies 
comic unt; in tliat sense it is different from humor. One 
principal diflerenco is that uit ahvays lies in some form 
of words, while humor may be expressed by manner, as 
a smile, a grimace, an attitude. Underlying this is tho 
fact, consistent >vith tho original meaning of the words, 
that humor goes more deeply into the nature of the 
thought, while uit catches pleasing hut occult or far- 
fetched resemblances between things really unlike: a 
good pun allows uil; Irving’s “History of New York" 
is a piece of sustained humor, the humor lying In the 
portrayal of clmracter, the nature of tho Incidents, etc. 
Again, “irtY may, I think, be regarded as a purely in- 
tellectual process, while humor is a sense of tho ridicu- 
lous controlled by feeling, and coexistent often with tho 
gentlest and deepest pathos" (IT. Jtced, lects. on Eng. 
Lit., .\i,357). Hence /minor Is always kind, while uit may 
he unkind In tho extreme : Swift’s “Travels of Gulliver" is 
much too severe a satire to be called a work of humor. It 
Is essential to tho effect of m7 that the form in wiiich it Is 
expressed-shouhl ho brief ; humor may he heightened in 
its effect by expansion into full forms of statement, de- 
scription, etc. 117/ more often than humor depends npon 
passing circumstances for its cflect. 

Tlio best nnd most agreeable specimen of Bnglish humor 
(It Is humor In contrast to tnt) which belongs to that 
period is Steele’s invention, and Addison’s use, of the 
characlcrofSIrHogcrdcCoTcrley. . . . The same species 
of pure, genial, wise, nnd healthful Anmor has been bus- 
tallied In tho liicomparablo “Vicar of Wakcfleld," and In 
the wTltlngs of our conntiymnn ’Washington Irving. 

JI. Jleed, Lccts. on Bng. Lit., xi.3G9. 

■While in7 is a purely Intellectual thing, Into even* act 
of (ho hnmorons mind there Is an inllux of the moral 
nature; rays, direct or refracted, from the will and tho 
atlcctlons, from the dhsposltlon and the temperament, en- 
ter Into all humor; and thence it Is that humor Is of a 
dlffiislvo quality, pervading nn entire course of thought; 
while in7 — hecanselL 1ms no existence ap.irt from certain 
logical relations of thought which arc dennitcly assign- 
ahlf, nnd can he counted even — Isnlwayspimctuall}* con- 
centrated within the circle of a few >vords. De Quinceg. 

Dr. 'rnislcr says that in7 relates to the matter, humour 
to the manner; that onrohl comedies abounded with tn7„ 
nnd our old actors with Annionr; that Anmonralwnys ex- 
cites laughter hut tn7 does not; that a fellow of humour 
will seta wliolc company In n roar, but that tlicrc is a 
smartness In in7 which cuts wiillc it pleases. 117/, he 
adds, always implies sense nnil nhllltics, while humour 
does not; humour Is chiefly rillshcd by tho vulgar, hut 
education Is retiulslte to comprehend uit. 

Pleming, Vocal). Thilos. 

R 6ilng to hear “ He lias Amaourratlicr 

(Iran inf. Here the expres<lon commonly means plens.an- 
tn- ; lorw'hoevcrhas AHmowrhas»n7,.altliougli It does not 
follow that whoever has in7 has Awmowr. //nmonr Is in7 
appertaining to character, nnd indulges In hrcndtli of 
drollm- rather than In play ami brilliancy of point. lI’iY 
ylhrates and spirts; Awmowr springs up exuberantly ns 
from a fountain and runs on. Jn Congreve jou wonder 
wimt he will say next ; In Aildkou you repose ou wiint Is 
said, listening with assured e.xpeclalion of Borncthingeon- . 
gunlal ami pertinent. Lomfor. 

Small room for Fancy’s many clionlcd lyre, 

J’or H'l/V bright rackets with tljcir trains of fire. 

O. ir, I/otmcs, An After-Dinner I’ocni, 

I nm not speaklngof the fun of tho hook [Don Quixote), 
of w hich there Is plenly.aniUomctlmcs boisterous enough, 
hut of that deeper and more delicate quality, suggestive 
of remote analogies ami essential inoongniltles, which 
alone dcserses the nnnio of humor. Loirett, Don Quixote. 

mt- (wit), n. [Prol). niiotlior use, and eertnin- 
ly BOW regarded as another use, of rn7i, 71 .; cf. 
spirit, a person of lively jnind or energy, from 
j>7>»'n7, liveliness, energy ; witness, a person who 
has knowledge, from witness, knowlctlgo. But 
fn7 as nfiplied to a person mnvin part repro- 
.•^ent, as it may phonetically d(?scond from, tho 
^lE. "trif, wet, wife, wrote, < AS. wifa, wcofa, 
also gewi/a, a man of knowledge, an adviser, 
counselor, == OF. wifa, a witness, s=r OIIG. tn'ro, 
a witness; lit. ‘ one M’ho knotvs,^ withformativo 
a- (-an) of agent, < in7u», know: soo ir(7l, r. 
This AS. irifa appears in tho historical term 
witenagernof, AS. witena gcniOtywits^ moot, moot 
of counselors/ a council, ])arlininent.] Ono who 
has discernment, reason, or judgment; a per- 
son of acute perception; ospociallv, one who 
detects hetween associated ideas the finer rc- 
somhhince.s or contrasts which give pleasure 
or cnjojnnciit to the miml, and wlio gives 
o.xprossion to those for tho ontcHnininent of 
others; often, a person who has a keen ))ereep- 
lion of tho incongruous or ludicrous, anti uses 
it for the amusement and frequently at tho ox- 
ponso of others. 

By providing tlmt choice nils after reasonable time 
spent In contemplation may at the lengtli either enter 
Into that lioly voc.atlon ... or else give [dace nnd sulTer 
olherB to BUccccd In thcIr rooms. 

Hooker, Bccles. rollty, v. SO. 

O, Buro I nm, the irits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring prai«c. 

Shak., Sonnets. IIx. 

\Yhen I die. 

I'll build nn nlinsliouse for deenytd uits. 

Beau, and Pi., M’U at Several Weapons, v. 2. 
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If you examine the sayings of Charles Lamb, Sydney 
Smith, and other great loits, you will perceive that what 
amuses you is the sudden perception of some fine resem- 
blance. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 145. 

■wit- (wit), V. i. [< n.] To play the -witj 

be witty: with an indefinite it. 

Burton doth pretend to unt it in his pulpit-libell. 

Ueylin, Life of Laud, p. 260. {Davies.) 
wit’H. See icitc^. 

witan (^vit'an), n. pi. [AS., pi. of wita 
irite, iccotcy wctc)y a man of knowledge, member 
of ji council or parliament : see In Anglo- 

Sarou hist., members of the witenagemot. 

A«i Britan from eveiy quarter of tlieland stood about his 
throne, men realized liow the King of NVesaex had risen 
Into the King of England. 

J. R. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 215. 

Thou art the mightiest voice in England, man; 

Thy voice will lead the TFiVan. 

Tennysoti, Harold, ii. 2. 
witchl (wiclil, H. [< JIE. witchc, wicchc, unchchc, 
irirlu’, awifcli(niau or woman), < AS. Wicca, m., 
irirce, f. (pi. iciccitn in both "cnders), a sorcerer 
or sorceress, a wizard or witch, =. Pries. iriW.-f 
= LG. iriH-c, a -witch; ef. Icol. vitki, m., a mtch, 
■nizarfl, proh. after AS.; proh. a reduction, witli 
shortened rowel and assimilation of conso- 
nant.s ( tr/ > t!: > kk, in AS. -(n-itten cc), of AS. icil- 
fin. a syncopated form of icitirjn, witcga, a seer, 
prophet, sootlisayer, magician (cf. deofiij-wilgn, 
•deril prophet,’ wizard) (= OHG. wi:ago, wl:- 
:iign, a prophet, soothsaj'er), < *witig, seeing, a 
form parallel to iviiig (-with short vowel), know- 
ing, triinti, know, "iritan, see: see jriA, and ef. 
vitti/. The notion that irifc/i i.s ,a fem. form is 
usually accompanied by the notion that the cor- 
responding mase. is Kiznrd (the two -words 
forming one of the pairs of masc. ,and fem. cor- 
relatives given in the grammars); but witch is 
historically masc. as well as fem. (being indeed 
orig., in the AS. form witga, only masc.), and 
wizard has no immediate relation to icitch. Cf. 
irixcacrc, -ult. < OHG. wizago, and so a doublet 
of witch. Hence nit. (< AS. wicca) SLE. wikke, 
nickc, evil, wicked, and wikked, wicked, wicked : 
see wick~ and wickedi-. The cliango of form 
(AS. wicca < tritga) is paralleled by a similar 
change in orchard (.AS. nrccard < orcgcard < ort- 
gcard), and the development of souse (‘wicked,’ 
‘witched’) is in keeping -nith the history of 
other -words which have beeoino ultimately as- 
sociated with jiopular superstitions — supersti- 
tion, whether religious or otj-mologioal, tending 
to pervert or di.stort the forms and meanings of 
words.] 1. A person (of citlier so.\) given to 
the black art; asoreercr; a conjuror; a wizard; 
later and more particularly, a woman supposed 
to Lave formed a compact mtb the doril or 
-nitb evil spirits, and to bo able by their aid to 
operate supematurally ; one who practises sor- 
cery or enchantment; a sorceress. 

'‘CniclDge," quod a cacchepolle. “I warantc bym a 
xuitche!” IHers Ploxcman (13), xvUI. 4G. 

There was a man In that cltee, whos name was Symouut, 
a \riechc. Wyclif, Acta vili. 0. 

Devil or devil's dam, I'll conjure thco : 

Blood will I draw on thee; thou art a xritch. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., 1. 5. C. 

TThen a Country -wench cannot get her Butter to come, 
she says, The Witch is In her Churn. 

Sdden, Table-Talk, p. 82. 

2. An old. nfjly, niid crabbed or malignant 
TToman; a bag; a crone: a term of abuse. 

Eoul wrinkled xciich, what makest tliou la my Bight? 

Shak., Illcli. in., I. a. 101. 

3. A fascinating woman; a woman, especially 
a young woman or a girl, possessed of peculiar 
attractions, whether of beauty or of manners; 
a bewitching or charming young woman or girl. 
[Colloq.] — 4. A charm or spell. [Rare.] 

If a man but dally by her feet, 

He thinks it stralglit a vntch to charm IiIb daughter. 

Greenr, Oeorge-a-Grccne, p. 202. {Davies.) 

5. A netrel: doubtless so called from its inces- 
sant night, often kept up in the dark. — 6. A 
water-witch. — 7. The polo, pole-dab, or craig- 
fluke, a kind of flatfisli.— Black witch. Same as 
an£(wlilch sec, with cut). P. II. Gosse. fJamalca.]— The 
riding of the witch. See n’din^i.— White witch or 
■v^ard, a witch or wizard of a beneficent or good-natured 
disposltlon. 

Sorccrers are too common ; cunning men, wizards, and 
xchite-vritches, as they call them, in every' village. 

Dxirion, Anat. of Mel., p. 271. 

And, like while witches, mlscliievously good. 

Dryden, The Medal, 1. 62. 

Witches’ Sabbath. See Sabbath, 6.— Witch of Agnesi, 
In math, a plane curve discussed by Donna Maria Oaetana 
Agnesi, professor of mathematics in the University of Bo- 
logna, who died a nun In 1709. It consists of a straight 
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line together with a cubic to which that line is the in- 
flectional asymptote, this cubic having an acnode at in- 
finity in a direction perpendicular to the line. If a: = 0 is 
the equation of the line, Q//c)2 -t- 1 = <c/®) is that of the 
cubic. The area of the curve is four times that of the 
circle having four-pointic contact-with the cubic and 
two-pointic contact with the line. Also called versiera. 

witchi (wieb), v. t. [< klE. witchen, wicehen, 
wiclicn, < AS. wiccian, be\vitch; cf. D. LGr. xoik- 
Iccn t= leel. viika, soothsay, dmne; from the 
noun. Cf.&cwi7c7r.] 1. To bewitch; fascinate; 
enchant. 

Ne schuld he with wlcchecraft be wieched ncuer-morc. 

William of Palcme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4427. 
For she has given me poison in a kiss — 

She had it 'twixt her lips — and with her eyes 
Slie ivitchea people. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iii. 1. 

Thou hast ivitched me, rogue. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, il. 1. 

2. To work by charms or witchcraft; effect, 
cause, or bring by or as by witchcraft. 

Did not slic witch the devil into ray son-in-law, when he 
killed ray poor daughter? 

Ford and Dekker, Witch of Edmonton, v. 2, 

And 60 in one evening EUciy uHehcd himself into the 
good graces of everyone in the simple parsonage; and 
when Tina at last appeared she found lum reigning king 
of tho circle. II. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 492. 

All rouml, upon the river’s slipperj' edge, 

Witchiny to deeper calm the drowsy tide, 

AVliispera and leans Ujc breeze-entangling sedge. 

Lowell, Indian-Summer Ileverie. 

■witch- (wich), )i. [Also, in comp., wicli, wycli, 
wecch ; < ME. wiclic, < AS. wicc, tbo sorb or ser- 
vice-tree ; appar. applied to several trees -with 
pendulous branches, < wTcan (pp. wicen), bend, 
j-ield : see weak. Hence witchcii, and in comp. 
witch-cim, witch-hazel, q. v.] The -witeb-elm, Ul- 
miis nwntaiia. 

■witch-alder (nnch'dl'dir), «. A low shrub with 
aldor-liko leaves, Fotlicrgilla Garden! (F. ahtifo- 
lia), of tho witch-hazel family, found in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 

■witch-ball (wicb'bfd), Ji. A name given to in- 
terwoven masses of tho stems of herbaceous 
plants, often met witli in the steppes of Tatary. 

•witch-bells, -witches’-bells (rvicb'bolz, -wich'- 
cz-bolz), 11 . jd. Tho haroholl, Campanula ro- 
tundifoiia; also, tho bUiebottlo, CeiitaHrcn Ctja- 
inis. Britten and Holland. [Proi’inoial, chiefly 
Sootcli.] 

-witch-chick (wich'chik), It. A swallow: from 
an old superstition. See swallow-struck. Also 
witchiick and witch-hag, 

witchcraft (wich'kratt), H. [< ME. wicchccraft, 
< AS. wiccccrrcft, xciccneft, witchcraft, < wicca, 
m., wicce, f., witch, + cnefi, craft: see witch'! 
and craft!.} i. The practices of -witches; sor- 
cery ; a supernatural power which poi-sons wore 
forraerlj’ supposed to obtain by entering into 
compact with the devil. The belief In witchcraft 
was oomraon in Europe till the sixteenth century, and 
maintained Its ground witli tolerable flrmnesstill the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth centurj-; indeed It is not altogether 
extinct even at tho present day. Numbers of reputed 
witches were formerly condemned tobc burned. One con- 
spicuous outbreak of popular excitement over supposed 
demoniacal manifestations took place about 1092 in New 
England, especially In and near Salem. 

There was thane an Enchantour in tho Contree, that 
deled with Wycche craft, that men elepten Taknia. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 182. 

Now tho arrival of Sir William Plilps to tho government 
of Ncw-England w.as at n time when . . . scores of poor 
people had newly fallen under a prodigious possession of 
devils, which ft w’as then generally tliouglit had been by 
witchcrafts Introduced. C. Mather, Jlag. Christ,, ii. 13. 

2. E.xtraordiuary power; irresistible influenco ; 
fasciuation; witchery. 

You have witchcraft in your lips, Kate. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 801. 
There's xcitchcraft in tliy language, In tliy face, 

In tliy demeanours. Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, Iv. 3. 
TIic subtle witchcraft of his tongue 
Unlocked the hearts of those who keep 
Gold, the world's bond of slavery. 

Shelley, llosalind and Helen. 

witch-doctor (wich'dok^tqr). n. Same as 
cinc-mcn. Er.ctfc. Jirit., Xltf. 820. 

witch-elm (wich'elm), «. [Also wich-chn, and 
archaically wych-clm; n\^o wcech-chn ; < witch"^ 
•f chn. In this word and witch-hazel^ the archaic 
spelling is mucli alToctod in modem use.] An 
elm, Vlmits montana, of hilly districts in west- 
ern and northern Europe and northern Asia; 
the common wild elm of Scotland, Ireland, and 
the northern and western parts of England. 
It is less tall than the common English elm {U. campes- 
iris), but is a considerable tree, of nioturesquo habit, the 
trunk branching naturally near tho base, tlie leaves broad- 
ly ovate. The wood has the flne-gralncd, tough, and clas- 
tic quality of IT. eamjKStria, and Is preferred for bent work, 


witching 

as in boat-building. In southeastern England a variety 
of the common elm is also called by this name. 

The witch-elm that shades Saint Fillan’s Spring. 

Scott, L. of the L., i., Int. 

Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this Hat lawn with dusk and bright. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxix. 

witchen (wich'n), n. [Also xvitcliin; a var. of 
witch^ (with suffix conformed to < ME. 

wichcj < AS. xoicc, the service-tree: see witch^.'] 
The mountain-ash or rowan, Pijrus axteuparia, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

witchery (wieh'6r-i), n. ; pi. witcheries (-iz). 
[< tDifc/ii + -cry.] 1. Sorcery; enchantment; 
^ntchcraft. — 2. Fascination; charm. 

He never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky. 

Wordsworth, Peter BelL 

witches*-hesom (wich'ez-be^zum), n. Same as 
xintchc^-hroom. 

witches’-broom (wich'ez-brom), ?i. A popular 
name for the broom-like tufts of branches de- 
veloped on the silver-fir, birch, cherry, and 
other trees in consequence of the attack of a 
uredineous fungus, Periclerxnixim elatinxim. 

witches’-butter (wich'ez-but''''6r), n. An alga. 
See Nostoc, 2. 

witches'-thimble (wieh'ez-thim''''bl), n. See 
thimble and Silcnc. 

witchet (wieb'et), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
rounding-piano. 

witch-finderf (wicb'fin'''d6r), xi. A professional 
discoverer of witches, whose services were 
sometimes employed when the persecution of 
so-called witches was in vogue. 

He [Matthew Hopkins] then set up as *‘Witeh Finder 
Generali,” and, on the invitation of several towns, made 
journeys for the discovery of witches through Essex. 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Huntingdonshire. . . . Supposed 
witches were urged to confess, and on the strength of 
their own confession were hanged. 

Diet. Nat. Biog., XXVII. 336. 

-witch-grass (-wiob'gras), n, 1. Same as old- 
witch grass. — 2. The quitch-grass or oouoh- 
grass, Agroptjrum repens. 

■witch-hag (^vich'hag), n. Same as witch-chick. 

■witch-hazel (-wich'ha'zl), n. [Also wich-hazcl, 
wych-liazcl ; < wiiclfi + hazel. Cf. witch-elm.} 
1. Tho ivitob- or -wych-elm, 'Olmus montana, its 
broad loaves resembling those of hazel. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. A sbmb or small tree, Eamamelis 
Virgitiiana, of eastern North Ameriea. It is no- 
ticcnble for its flowers witli four yellow strap-slinped pet- 
als, appearing when tlie leaves arc falling, the fruit, wnich 
is a woody capsule, ripening tlie next season. The leaves 



Branch wilh Fruits of Wltch-harel {Hamamelis t'ir^niana's. 
a, male flower ; b, fruit. 


are broad and Btrnight-veined, wavy-margined. The leaves 
and bark of witch-hazel abound in tannin, and the bark af- 
fords also a reputed sedative application for various cases 
of external inflammation. The leaves are said to possess 
similar properties, and an infusion of them is given in- 
ternally for bowel-complaints and hemorrhages. While 
witcli-hazel is now much in vogue as a cure for bruises 
and sprains, as also for various internal difficulties, and is 
even offlcinally recognized, its real virtue, if any, is still 
quite In doubt. 

witching (^icli'ing), [< ME. xcicching, xvicch- 
ingc; verbal n. of xvitch^y v.] Tho practices 
of witches; enchantment, 
witching (wich'ing), p. a. 1. Bewitching; 
suited to enchantment or witchcraft; weird, 
'Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 406. 

2. Fascinating; enchanting. 

Let neither flattery, nor the witching sound 
Of high and soft preferment, touch your goodness. 

Fletcher (anrf another), False One, iv. 3. 



witchingly 
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bewitch- wite^t, r. i. [ME. witen; < AS. wltmi (prot. wut), 


■witchinely (wich'ing-li), adv. In a i t m 

faseinatinff, or enchanting manner. Thom- gcwiian (prat, (jewaiif go. j logo. 


son, Castle of Indolence, i. G. 
witch-knot (■s^’icll'not), n. A knot or snarl, 
especially in the hair, supposed to ho caused wite^f, v. and w. An 
hy witchcraft. Compare clf, v., and clf-lock. witelesst (wit'les), a. 

0 that I were a witch but for her sfiko! less. 

Yfaith her Queenship little rest shouUl take; 

I‘(l scratch that face, tliat mttj’ not fcclc the airc, 

Anti knit whole ropes of u-itch-knots in her hairo. 

Drayton, Poems (cd. 1037), p. 233. (IlaUiu'cU.) 

0 wha iias loosed the nine ^citch-knots 

That were amang that ladye’s locks? 

irtVh’e’5 Laihje (Child’s Ballads, I. ICC), 
witch-meal (wich'mel), n. The powdery pol- 
len of the cluh-raoss, Lycojmdium clavaium; ly- 
copodo. It is so rapidly inflammable as to 
have been used in theaters to represent light- 


No mte thow noght fra me. 

Early Eng. Psalter (cd. Stevenson), xxi. 12. 

An obsolete form of wit^. 

[< ivitc^ + -less.'] Blame- 


jjinr^, 

witcll-ridden (wich'rid^n), a. Bidden by 
witches; having a niglitmarc. 

witch-seeker (wich'sG^k6r), n. Same as witch- 
fin dcr. 

mtch-stitch (wich'stich), n. In embroidery, 
same as herring-bone stitch (which see, under 
herring-bone). 

witchuck (wich'uk), Ji. Same as witch-chick. 

witch-wife (^vich' wif), ii. A woman who prac- 
tises witchcraft. 

In the tenth centun* wo hear of the first Instance of a 
death in Bngland for heresy, in the actual drowning of a 
iriteh-i^e at London Bridge. 

./. Jt. Qrecn, Conq. of Png., p. 11. 

witch-wolff (unch'wulf), )i. A werwolf. Jicv. 
T. Jdams, "NYorks, II. 119. 

witch-wood (wich'wud),n. 1. Samoasir/fcZ/ra. 
— 2. Samoasjrifo?<-cb«.— 3. The spiiullc-trcc, 
JHiionymus JCurojifcus. 

wit-crackert (wit'krnk^6r), n. One who makes 
jests; a joker. 

A college of tnt*crnfArr/f cannot llout me out of my liu- 
incur: Dost thou think I care for a satire, or an epigram? 

iSVmii*., Much A(io, v. 4. lOL 


No can Willyc Avitc tho untclesse hevdgroome. 

Spenser, Sliep. Cal., August. 

mtenagemot (wit'o-n.a-ge-m6t'), 11 . [AS. wi- 
tenci gemot, ‘coimselofs* moot’: wiicna, gen. 
pi. of tciia, wcoia, gewiia, a man of knowledge, 
a counselor; gemot, moot or meet, assembly, 
council, parliament t see wil^ and moof^.] In 
Anglo-Saxon hist., tho groat national council or 
parliament, consisting of tho king w’ith his de- 
pendents and friends and sometimes the mem- 
bers of his family, tho oaldormcn, tho bishops, 
and other ecclesiastics. This council, which met 
frequently, constituted the hlglicst court of jiidlcaturo 
in tho kingdom. It was siiinmoncd by the king in any 
political emergency, and Its concurrence was neces9ar>’ 
In many important measures, such as tho deciding of 
war, tho levying of extraordinary taxes, grants of land In 
certain c.ascs, election and (In many Instances) deposition 
of kings. 

Tho old Ocrmanlc tradition, which associated ** the wise 
men" in all royal action, gave a constitutional ground to 
tlio powers which tho Witenagemot exercised more and 
more as English society took a more ami !norc aristocratic 
form ; and It thus came to share with tho crown In tho 
liighcr justice. In the Imposition of taxes, the making of 
iaws, the conclusion of treaties, the control of war, the 
disposal of public lands, the appolntancnt of bishops luul 
great otllccrs of slate. There wore times when It claimed 
cvcfi to elect or depose a king. 

J. Jt. Ureen, Conq. of Eng., p. 210. 

•witerlichet, 'witerlit, adr. Sco teitterhj. 
witflsh (wit'fisli), )i. Sumo HS ichitcfisli. 
■witfult (wit'ful), «. [< ME. tril/id, iril/ol, iril- 
V(il; < in/l +-/i//.] Full of wit, knowlcdgo, or 
wisdom; wise; Icnowing; scnsiblo. 

TIs passltiK mlmcoloiiB tlint your did onil Itllnd worship 
shouUt 80 foilnlidy tunic both slKhtfull nut! 

Chainnan, .Mnsipic ot -Mlilillc Temple null Uncolii b Inn. 

, j [< Ml’, iritli, niroly iri7, 

wid, witii, iicnr, nmoiig, iti company witli, also 
iigaiiist, along, on, to, from, uy,j( AS. irilli, 


4 

wit-craftt (4Wt'liTaft), n. 1. IMcntal sldll; con- 
trivaneo; invention. Cnwdrn, Itcmains, p, 141. ' 

{X<,rcs.)-2. The art ot reasoning; logic ^ W orries. ,rith 

nrto'olLoIkke'TnPca^ = I-.''- 

^ ' ruttcnAfim, .\rtc of Eng. rocsie, p. 101. near, at, hv, = Dan. veil, by, at ; otliorwiso iii 

witeM, r. /. [JtE. iritcn, < AS. witan. soo: soo tlio compar. form wither-, wither- = OITG. 
fr(M. *Cf. (r(Vc2,] To observe; keep; guard; 
preserve; protect. 

“Plercs," quod I, “I proyo tho whl etondc thiso pllo^ 
here'”' 


•' Eor wyndes, wlltow wylc," quod he, " to jn'lfn It frain 
fallyngo." Piers Plotnnau (BX xvL 2.'*. 

wite- (wit), I', t. [< ME. witen, wylen, < AS. wi- 
tan, wftian, impute, blame, censure, punislu 
fine (cf. irffama, punish, edwitan, rcjironeh, 
ectwJtau, reproach: see twit), = Icel. vita, line, 
= Goth, weitjan (in idweitjan, reproach (= AS. 
edwitan), and uxfair-wcitjan, observe intently) ; 
ult. connected with witau, see, ir/foa,know: see 
witc"^, icit^, and cf. firif.] If. To iiniuite (to 
one) ns a fault; hlnincfor; blame (that): gov- 
erning directly a noun or clause, and taking 
an indirect object in the dative. 

And therforo. If that 1 inysspcke or seyc, 

Wijtc it the iile of Soulhwcrk, I yow j)re)e. 

Cbaucer, I’rol. to .MIIIlt’s T.ilc, L 33. 

Yprnyyow . . . not to iri/fr it me tlmt y nni the cmiser 
of it tlmt iny scyd nmlsler iioycth yow Mitli so ninnjc 
mnteres. i’lrjrfon Letters, I. 374. 

2. Toinipiito wrongto; find fault with ; blame ; 
censure. [Now Scotch.] 

He pan fowly tryle 

Ills wicked fortune. S]>cnfeT, E. ()., Ill, Iv. r»2. 

0 xryte na me, mtw, iny master dear, 

I gnrr’d a’ my }otint: hawks siim. 

Lord John (Cliild's Ballads, I. 130^ 

■wite-(wit), II. [Formerly nlso iriijhl; < ME.irilr, 
iri/te, < AS. irilr, punishmont, fine, torment, tor- 
tnro, =OS. wfli =zOnG. ici-'(,MIIG. icr.-e, nunish- 
ment, = Icel. l iti, fine; sec icili-, r.] 1 . Blninc ; 
censure; reproach; fault. [Now Scotch.] 

For worche he wel other wroup, ttie in'l Is his mine. 

j*iers Ptfnn/iftii (A), x. Tt*. 

And but I do, sirs, lat mo ban the in/le. 

Chaucer, TroL to Canon’s Yeoman's Talc, 1. 400. 

“Put na the iritr on me," she said, 

“It was my may Catherine.’’ 

Earl Jtichard (Chiid’s Ballads, HI. 8). 

Tlicy hae kill’d Sir Charlie Hay, 

And they laid the irj/te on Oeonlie. 

Oeordie (Cliild's Ballads, VIII. 03). 

2. Punishment; penalty; mnlcl; fine; in old 
Eng. criminal law, a fine paid to the king or 
other lord in respect of an offense. J. F. Ste- 
phen. 


widar, MlIG. G. wider, ngaiiist, wiedcr. again 
= Goth, withra, against, toward, in front of; 
cf. Skt, ritaram, further, ri-, asunder, L. rr-, 
apart. Of. with-, wither^, wither-, withers. V'ith 
lias largely taken the place of AS. and ME. 
mid, with.'j 1. Against: noting competition, 
opposition, or antagonism: as, to fight with tho 
Homans (that i.s, against tliom); to vie with each 
other. 

Vor the mo«t part « be nnd gnuie men doe imtumlly 
mhiikc trith nil podaino Innoimtlon*. Pi»cclany of lawo«. 

J'uUrnham, Arte of Eng. roi '*le, p. 

The S.a*uuc'»ahanock«. u inightlu people, and mortall 
enemies int/i the Ma'^awomeks. 

(juoted In Capt. John Smith's 'Woik**, I. IS'— 

The rival Moorbh kings were waging civil nnr xrith 
each otiier In the > Iclnllv of Cmmidn. 

irrin^;, (Iraimda, p. 83. 

2. Noting association or connection. Pnrllcu- 
larly, eipre'sing— («) Proximity, accompaniment, com- 
panionship, or fellowship. 

'IBey met at Ispahan (a Cllloof Persia^ and there Ma- 
homet, falling irith his horse, brake bis neck. 

JUirchas, Pilgrimage, j). 270. 

The Earl of Norllmmbcrlnnil, being advert bed tlicrcof, 
came irith a Pt>wer, as'anUed tlie Castle, and after two 
Hays Defenco recovered It. DaKer, Cimmicles, p. 137. 

The greatest Newa from Abroad Is that the Vrench King 
irith his Cardinal are come again on this Slilc the Hills. 

llotcdl, Letter.s, 1. v. 20. 

The globe goes round from west to cast; and lie must 
go round irith It, ...... 

Maraiilay, (ilndstonc on Church and Sl.ate. 

Come and spend an evening irith us. 

Diclens, Cricket on tho Hearth, i. 


There irith her knights and dames was Oulnovcro. 

V'cniij/ifon, Pellcas and Eltnrre, 

(b) linnnony, ngrcemciit, or alliance : ns, one color may or 
may not go irith another ; to fight irith tho natlonul troops ; 
to side or vote inth the reformers. 

lie that Is not tnfA me Is against mo. Mat. xll. SO. 
(e) Combination or composition: ns, wino mixed irith wa- 
t er. (d) Addition or conjunction : as, England (tfi7/i Wales), 
Scotland, nnd Ireland make tlic United IClngdom. 

Vcr>' wise, nnd irith Ids wisdom verx* valiant. 

Aorth, tr. of Plutarch, p. C04, quoted in Abbot’s Sliakes- 
(pcrlan Grammar. 

Here were seen in profusion the orange, the citron, tlio 
flg, and pomegranate, irith great plantations of mulberrj' 
trees, fjxnn wldch was produced the finest silk. 

Irving, Granada, p. 4. 

(r) Comniunicntlon, Intercourse, or Interaction. 


•with 

With thcc she talks, vyith thee she moans, 

With thee slio sighs, ivith thee she groans. 

With thee she says, “ Farewell, mine own.' 

Surrey, State of a Lover. 

I will buy irith you, sell irith you, talk iritk you, w’alk 
irith you, and so following, but I will not eat irith you, 
drink irith you, nor pray irith you. Shak.,'yi. of V., i. 3. 30. 
You have to do with other-guess-people now. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xlvii. 

(/) Simultancousness. 

irtf/i every minute you do change a mind. 

Shak., Cor., i. 1. 180. 

3. As a property, attribute, or belonging of; 
in tlio possession, care, keeping, service, or cm- 
ployinent of: as, to leave a package with one; 
to bo with tho A. B. Manufacturing Co. 

We may find Truth irith one man ns soon as in a Coun- 
sell. Milton, Reformation in Eng., 1. 

4, Having, possessing, bearing, or character- 
ized by: as, tho boy has como loiih the letter; 
Thebes, with its grand old walls; Eomo, with 
her seven hills. 

A stately ship, . . . 

With all her bravery on. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 717. 
His ministry was irith much conviction and demonstrn- 
lloii. A\ Morton, New’ England’s Memorial, p. 302. 

There came Into tho shop a vcr>’ learned man irith an 
erect solemn air. Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 

6, In tho rogiop, sphere, or experience of; fol- 
lowed by a plural, among; also, in the sight, 
estimation, or opinion of: as, a holy prophet 
God. 

Tho first of tho fro faithly was cald 
Emynent the mighty, in7/i men that hym knew. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12442. 
iri7/i men it is Impossible, but not irith God; for with 
God all things are possible. Mat. x. 27. 

1 had thought my life had borne more value with you. 

IJeau. and EL, Tlilciry and Theodorct, ill. 2. 
Those Antichthoncs, which arc on the other side of the 
globe of the earth, are now out of the comfortable reach 
of the sunbeams, while It Is day in7/i us. 

Dp. Hall, Semmns, xxxv. 

Such arguments had Invincible force in7/i those Eagan 
phliosoplicrs. Addison. 

His Integrity wa.s perfect; it was a law of nature irith 

him, rather than a choice or n principle. 

■ J/awthonie, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 2<. 
G. In respect of; in relation to; ns regards; 
us to: ns, have patience with me; what is your 
will trith mo? 

How far am I grown 
Behlnd-haml with fortune! 

Eleteher (and another), Pair Maid of tho Inn, Iv. 2. 
If we truely consider our Proceedings irith tho Span- 
yards nnd tlie rest, wo hnno no icason to dcspajTO. 

Quoted In Capt, John Smith s N\ orks, I. 242. 
Thus will It ever be with him who trusts too much to 
woman. Steele, Tatlcr, No. 21 1. 

7. Like; analogously to; hence, specifically, 
at tho same limb or rate as; according to; in 
proportion to. 

As if with Circe she would clmngo my shape. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 53. 
Tljelr Insolence and power increased with their number, 
and the seditions were also doubled inf/i It. 

Swi/t, Nobles and Commons, Iii. 

8. By. Iiullcating-(rtt) An agent: as, slain irith rob- 

A1 Ihns irith Icwys 1 IClirlsl] am dyth. 

/•cliticnl J'oems, etc. (cd. ruinivall), p. 247. 
Ysiphllc, betraysed irith .Tnsonn. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2C0. 
And so It was comaunded to be kept irith x noble men ; 
ami thel were charged to take goodo licdc who com to ns- 
p.-ilen. nnd yef eny ihcr were that mypht drawen out of 
tlie ston. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X i. 100. 

Ho was tom to i)Ieces with a bear. Shak.,'\Y. T., v. 2. GS. 
At Howcrs wo were againo cbn'^cd in7/i fouro French 
men of warre. Capt. John Smith, W orks, II. 200. 

Ho was sick nnd lame of the Bcur>T. so as he could but 
11c in tho cabin-door, and give direction, nnd, it sliould 
seem, was badly assisted either in7/t mate or mariners. 

A. .Uorton, New England’s Memorial, p. 131. 
(l») An Instmmejit or means; as, to write with a pen; to 
cnl in7/i a knife; to heal irith herbs. 

Tlilrle my sonic tn7A thl spcrc anoon. 

J/ymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. .i*. 
You have paid me, equal heavens 
Ami sent my own rod to correct me 

L'eau. and FL, King nnd No King, iv. 2. 
They had cut of his head uimn y' cudy of his boat, had 

not man reskued him tn7/< a swonl. 

Lrad/ord, Plymonlli Plantation, p. Oj. 

And jn7/i faint Pnilscs one another damn. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, Prol. 

(e) An ncccsson', as of material, contents, etc.: ns a ring 
set jn7/j diamonds ; a ship laden with cotton ; a bottle flUetl 
irith water. 

Threescore carts laden tri7/i baggage. 

Conjat, Crudities, 1. 23. 

Tlio chiefc CItle, called St. Savndoro, seated upon an 
exceeding high inountaine, ICO. miles from the Sea, verle 
fertile, and inhabited with more tlian 100000. persons. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 40. 



■with 

Valentia. . . is the greatest partofSpaine; which if the 
Histories be true, in the Romans time abounded no lesse 
icith gold and siluer Mines then now the West-Indies 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. "isc. 
Their armor was inlaid and chased uith gold and silver. 

Jrving, Grajiada, p. 5. 
With was formerly used in this sense before materials of 
nourishment, and so was equivalent to the modern on. 

To dine and sup with water and bran. 

Shale,, JI. for 51., iv. 3. 159. 

9. Through; on account or in consequence of; 
b^reasonof: expressing cause : as, he trembled 
icith fear; to perish with hunger. 

Therefore let Benedick . . . 

Consume away in sighs : . . . 

It were a better death than die ?nf/i mocks. 

Shak., 5Iuch Ado, iii. 1. 79. 
A cow died at Pllmouth, and a goat at Boston with c.at- 
ing Indian conn Wiuthrop, Hist. New England, I. 44. 
They are scarce able to budge, being stitl with cold. 

Dampicr, Voyages, II. iii, 42. 

10. Using; showing: in phrases of manner: as, 
to win with ease; to pull with a will. 

Marie nnsuerde icith Mildc stcuene : 

“A sonde Me cam while er fram heuene.” 

King Iloni (E. E. T. S.), p. 50. 
He will not creepe, nor crouchc ‘irilk fained face. 

Nptffwrr, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 727. 
They were directed onely by Powhatan to obtalne him 
our weapons, to cut our ownc throats, int/i the manner 
where, liow, and wlien, which we plainly found most true 
and apparant. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. I7i. 

They contended with all the animosity of pcr.^onal fecl- 
ing. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 

11 . From: noting separation, differonec, dis- 
agreement, etc.: as, ho -mil not part with it on 
any account; to differ irit/i a person; to break 
with old ties. 

5rndam, 

The Quccnc must heart* you sing another song 
Before you ]»art triUi vs. 

Uegwood, If you Know not me (Works, cd. 1S74, 1. 207). 
ITiM was formerly used in many Idioms to denote rela- 
tions now e.\presscd rather by 0 /, to, etc, 

Noblll talker ird/t talcs, trctablc. also, 

Curtas A kynde, curious of honde. 

Dertrudion o/Troy (E. E, T. S.), 1. 3S35. 
He still retains some resemblance with the ancient 
Cupid. JJacon, I'liyelcal Fables, viii., Erpl, 

This pains I took with willingness, though It were much 
offensive to me, not being accustomed trith sticli poisonous 
savours. 

Good Ketes/rom Kew England, quoted in N. Morton's 
(New England's Jlcmorlal, App., p. 370, 
Collections were early and Ul)crally made for . , , ser- 
vices In the church, and Intrusted with faltliful men fear- 
log God. Penn, Rise and lYogress of Quakers, iv. 

What fripperj* a woman Is made up with ! 

Cumberland, Natural Son, 1. 1. 
Away with. Sec away.—Have with you. SccAare.— 
One with. See one.— To bear, begin, break, dispense, 
do, go, etc., with. See the verbs.— -Together with. 
See together.— To put up With. Sec put h— Warm with. 
See trarm.— With Child (OE. rnid childe). See child.— 
With God, in heaven. 

I have been n-llshlng with old Oliver llcnly, now with 
God, a noted fisher both for Trout and Salmon. 

/. Waiton, Complete Angler, p. 127. 
With that, (at) Provided that 
To worche ^oure wll tho wlille my lyf durcth, 

ITifA that 3e kcimc me kjndcllche to knowe what Is 
Dowel. lexers Plowman (C), xll. 02. 

(I/t) Sloreover. 

Beton . . . had him good inonve, 

And axed of hyra with that wlilderward ho woldc. 

Piers P/oin7jan(B), v. 307. 

(e) Thereupon. 

irtfA that Jlcrlln dep.irted, and the kynge he Icftc In 
grete mysscse. and sore a-balsshed of this tldnge. 

}leTlin{Z. E. T.S.X ill. Wl. 
With the sun. Sec With young. Sec young. 

—Syn. H'ltA and by are so closely allied In many of their 
uses that It Is impossible to lay down a rule !)y whicli 
these uses may at all times he distinguished. I'lic same 
may he said, but to a less extent, of tnfA and through. 

)i. See withe. 

with-. [JIE. with-, < A.S. with-, prefi.K, with, prep., 
against: see A prolix of Anglo-Saxon 

ongin, meaning ‘against.’ it wns formerly com- 
mon, but of the Middle English word.s containing It only 
two remain In common use — withdraw and withhold. 
withal (wi-TFlal'), ii(tv. and prep. [Early mod. 
E. also wiihall, withatlc; < ME. withal, withallc, 
prop, two words, with allc; nsed in place of AS. 
mid caJlc, with all, altogotlier, entirely: see 
withh and all. Cf. at all, under all.'] 1. adv. 
AVithall; moreover; likewise; in addition; at 
tho same time; besides; also; as well. 

Fy on possessloun, 

But-lf a man he vertuous withal. 

Chancer, Prol. to Franklin’s Talc, 1. 15. 
Itseemcth to me unreasonable to send a prisoner, and 
not withal to signify the crimes laid against him. 

Acts XXV. 27. 

II, jprep. An eraplmtic form of ir/f/i, used af- 
ter the object (usually a relative) at the ciidof a 
senteuco or clause. 
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Wlien poor suitors come to your houses, ye cannot be 
spoken %dthal. Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI,, 1550. 
These banish'd men tliat I have kept inthal. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 152. 

•Sf re. My fine fool I 

Pie. Fellow crack ! why, what a consort 
Are we now bless’d withal f 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 2, 
Me made a shift, however, to save 23 barrels of Rain- 
water, besides wliat we drest our Victuals -ivithal. 

Dampiier, Voyages, I. 83. 

mthamite (witU'am-ifc), «, [Named by Sir 
David Brewster, after Dr. Henry Wiiliam, of 
Glencoe.] A variety of cpidoto found at Glen- 
coe in Scotland. It occurs crj^stallizcd, and is 
of A’itreous luster and red or yellow color. 
Withania (wi-tha'ni-a), «. [NL. (Pauquy, 
1824^),] A genus of gainopetalous shrubs, of 
the order Solatmccie .and tribe Solaneic. They are 
characterized by having a narrowly bell-shaped corolla 
witli five valvato lobes, and an inflated fruiting calyx 
inore or less closed above the included berry'. The 4 spe- 
cies are natives of southern Europe, western and south- 
ern Asia, North Africa, and the Canary' Islands. They are 
hoary or woolly shrubs, bearing entire leaves and clus- 
tered, almost sessile flowers. lor IF. coagulans, used for 
rennet, see cheese-maker. 

withdraughtf (^dTH-draft'), n. [< withdrawj 
after draugh f.] "Withdrawal. 

May not a «*i7/a/raMpIi< of all God’s favours ... be as 
ccrt.ainly' foreseen ami foretold? 

Pcv. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 145. (Davies.) 

withdraw (iviTn-dra,'), t*.; pret. wUlidreiv, pp. 
withdrawn, ppr. withdraicing. [< ME. wWi- 
drawen, withdra^cn, wi/fhdrascn (pret. wiihdrow, 
u'ithdrog)y draw, recall, take away; (.'with-, 
against, opposite, + drrtjy.] I. trans. 1. To draw 
hack, aside, or away; take back; remove. 

He doth best that teith-draweth hym by day and bi nygtc 
To spille any spcche or any space of tyme. 

Piers Ploicman (B), ix. DC. 
From her husband’s hand her hand 
Soft she xdthdretp. Milton, P. L., ix. 380. 

I grieve for life’s hriglit promise, just shown and then 
la'fAdrair/i. liryant, Waiting by tl»c Gate. 

I say that this— 

Else 1 irif/irfra«7 favour and countenunce 
From you and yours for ever— shall you do. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

2. To recall; retract: ns,to withdraw a chtivge, 
a threat, or a vow. 

Wouhlst thou xcithdrato it (thy vow)? for wliat 
purpose, love ? 

Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 2. 130. 

3. To divert, as fi*om use or from some accus- 
tomed cliamiol. 

His mynd was alienate and withdrawen, not onely from 
him who moste loved him, hut also from all former de- 
lightes and studies. Npe/wrr, Slicp. Cal., April, Arg. 

Roads occupy lands more or less capable of production, 
and also. . . they absorb (oTicithdraw from other uses) 
in their construction a large amount of labour. 

Edinburgh Lev., CLXTV. 27. 

4t. To take out; subtract. 

Than wythdrawe the yeris oute of tlic ycrls that ben 
passfd tluvt rote. CAaucer, Astrolabe, ii. § 45. 

Tlio word is often used reflexlvely. 

Pcncrscdlsputings of men of corrupt minds; . . . from 
such withdraw thyself. 1 Tim. vl. 5. 

To withdraw a Juror, to discharge one from n jury, 
whicli is thus left one shortof the legal number: aformal- 
Ity resorted by consent of the parties or permission of 
the court, In order to terminate n trial by preventing a ver- 
dict. and tlms leave tlio action to proceed to a new trial. 

n. inlrans. Torotiro; go away; stop knek- 
ward or aside ; retreat. 

TIic day for drede tlicr-of tnf/i-droie and dcork by-cam the 
Bonne; 

Tlie wnl of the temple to-clccf cuenc a two pcces ; 

The hard roclie al to-rof and ryglit derk nyght hit scmcdc. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxl. C2, 
Wc will xcithdraw 

Into tlic gallery. Shak., Pericles, II. 2. 63. 
There have been little disputes between tho two houses 
about coming Into cacli otiicr's house ; w’hcn a lord comes 
Into the Commons they call outiCTfWraie; that day the 
moment my uncle came in they all roared out.Tl'ttAdraw/ 
wxthdraxv! II. Waliwle, To ^lann, Jlay 20, 1742. 

And wiint if thou xcHhdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of ihy departure? Bryant, Thanatopsis. 

withdrawal (wiTn-dri^'nl), n. [< withdraw + 
-ah'] Tho Jicfc of withdrawing or taking back; 
a recalling. 

The withdrawal of the allowance . , . interfered with 
my plans. Fielding, Tom Jones. {Latham.) 

Sin comes by icithdrawal of tlic heart from God. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, XLIII. 402. 

withdrawer (wiTH-dr;i'6r), [< withdraw + 
-c;*!.] Ono who withdraws. 

He was not a withdrawer of the corn, but a seller. 

Outred, tr. of Cope on Proverbs (1583), fob 102 b. 

[(LatAam.) 
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withdrawing (wisH-dra'ing), p. a. Retreat- 
ing; receding. 

Your hills, and long withdrawing vales. 

T/iomjon,' Spring, 1. 68. 

withdrawing-room (wiTH-dra'ing-rom), n. [< 
withdrawing, verbal n. of withdraxc, v., + room^.] 
A room used to withdraw or retire into, former- 
ly generally behind the room in which the fam- 
ily took their meals; later, a parlor or recep- 
tion-room: now abbreviated to drawing-room. 

Being in y® withdraxiJing roome adjoining the bedcham- 
ber, his 51a<y espying me came to me from a greate crowde 
of noblemen. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 3, 1661. 

My xcithdrawing room, always ready for company, . , . 
was the pine wood behind my house. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 164. 

withdrawment (wiTn-dr&'ment), n. [< with- 
draw + -ment.] The act of withdrawing or tak- 
ing hack; recall. 

Tlie irithdraimnent of those [papers] deemed most ob- 
noxious. ir. Jlelsham, Hist. Eng.. I. ii. 

withe (with or WITH), n. [Also wythc, and prop. 
with; < ME. withe, wythc, wythtli, witthe, withthe, 
< AS. withthe, a var. of withig, a twig, withy: 
SCO withyh.] 1. A tough flexible twig, espe- 
cially of ■willow, used for binding things toge- 
ther; a willow- or osier-twig. Judges xvi. 7. 

I remember in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time 
of England, an Irish rebel, condemned, put up a petition 
to tlie deputy tliat lie might be banged in a icithe, and not 
in a halter. Bacon, Custom and Education. 

I tied several logs togetijer with a birch withe. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 263. 

2. An elastic h.andle for a cold-chisel, fuller, or 
tho like, which deadens the shock to the work- 
man’s hand. — 3. An iron fitted to the end of a 
boom or mast, and having a ring through which 
another boom or mast is rigged or secured; a 
boom-iron. 

Lastly comes the wythe, a species of iron cap to support 
tho flying Jib-boom. Luce, Seamanship, p. 81. 

4. A -wall di-viding two flues in a stack of 
chimneys.— Basket- withe. See Toume/ortia . — Hoop- 
wlthe. See Hirina.— Serpent withe. See serpent- 
tcithe . — White hOOP-wlthe. See Toume/ortia. 
withe (ivith or -with), v. t. ; pret. and ijp. withed, 
ppT.withiiig. [Kwithc,n,] 'To hind ■with ■withes 
or twigs. 

Two bowes, oon blaak and oon white, thai take 
And bynde and wethe Item so tliat gennynyng 
Comyxt upp goo. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 128. 

Stay but a wliilc. and ye shall see him withed, and 
haltered, and staked, and baited to death. 

Bp. Hall, Sennon on Pa. Ixviii. SO. 
■witherff (wiTn'Or), adv. [< ME. wither, < AS. 
wither (in comp.), again, against, = OS. withar, 
wither, wiihcrc = OFries. wither, withir, wether, 
weder, weer = LG. wedder = D. weder, wcer = 
OHG. widar, MHG. wider, G. wider, against, wie- 
dcr, again, = Ioel.P!f7ir= Sw. l)an.i;edere=Goth. 
wiltira, against, toward; eompar. of with: see 
withh. This adverb was once of considerable 
importance in ME. ns a prefix, hut it is obsolete 
in mod. E., withernam being merely archaic, and 
withershins dialectal. The instances of wither 
ns prep., ndj., and noun, given as occurring in 
ME., are rare, and in all of them wither is rather 
to ho taken as a prefix. Cf. tfif/ierx.] Against; 
in opposition (to): chiefly in composition, as 
a prefix wither-, against. Genesis and Exodus 
(E. E. T. S.), 1. 338C; 

■withertf, v. [ME. withcren, < AS. withcridn (= 
MD.'iiJcacren = OHG. widaron), go against, re- 
sist, < wither, against: see wither^, adv.] To go 
against; resist; oppose. Ormidum, 1. 1181. 
■wither^ (wiTH'fcr), v. [TVith change of d to th, 
ns in the orig. noun weather ; < ME. widder, wyd- 
deren, widren, wcdcrcn, < AS. wedrian, expose to 
tho weather, = MHG. witern, he such and such 
weather; of. G.rcnciffcra.hespoiledhythewea- 
thor, decay, etc., wittern, ho such and such wea- 
ther, breathe, blow, storm; cf. weather, v., a 
doublet of wif/icr.] I. trans. >1. To cause to be- 
come dry and fade; make sapless and shrunken. 

Tlie Bun is no sooner risen with a burning heat but it 
withercth the grass. Jas. i. 11. 

like a blasted sapling, wither’d up. 

Shak., Rich. IH., iii. 4. 71. 

2. To cause to slirink, ■wrinkle, and deoay for 
want of animal moisture ; cause tolosekloom; 
slii’ivol; cause to have a ■wrinkled skin or 
shrunken muscles: as, time will wither tho fair- 
est face. 

Age cannot v/ither her, nor custom stale 

Her inllnito variety. Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 240. 

3. To hlight, injure, or destroy, as by some 
malign or baleful influence; affect fatally by 
malevolence; cause to perish or languish gen- 
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crally: as, to wither a person hy a look or 
glance; reputations withered hy scandal. 

The treacherous air 

Of absence icithers what was once so fair. 

Wordsicortfi, Sonnets, iii. 25. 
He withers marrow and mind. Tennyson, Ancient Sage. 

II. intrans. 1. To lose tlie sap or juice ; dry 
and shrivel up ; lose fresliness and bloom ; fade. 

Shall he not pull up the roots thereof, and cut off the 
fruit thereof, that it xcither? it shall wither in all the 
leaves of her spring. Ezek. xvii. 9, 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to icitherjxt the north wind’s breath. 

Mrs. Uemans, The Hour of Death. 

2. To become dry and ■wrinkled, as from the 
loss or lack of animal moisture ; lose pristine 
fresliness, bloom, softness, smoothness, vigor, 
or the like, as from age or disease ; decay. 

A fair face will wither. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 170. 

Tliere, left a subject to the wind and rain, 

And scorch’d by suns, it withers on the plain. 

Pope, Iliad, iv. 559. 

3. To decay generally; decline; languish; pass 
a'way. 

When fewdayes faren were, the fre kyng Teutra 
Wex weike of his wound, & widrii to dethe. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5301. 
And now I wax old, 

Seke, sory, and cold. 

As rank apon mold 
I xeidder away. 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 21. 
That which is of God we defend ; . . . that which is 
otherwise, let it wither even in the root from whence it 
hath sprung. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. l. 

The individual withers, and the world is more and more. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

wither-. See wither^, adv. 
wither-tiand (wiTH'^r-band), n, A piece of 
iron fixed -under a saddle nearly over the with- 
ers of the horse, to strengthen the bow. 
witheredi (wiTH'erd), a. Shriveled; faded. 
withered2 (wi^n'^rd), <7. [< xcither-s + -cd2.] 
Having withers (of this or that specified kind). 

Some with their Manes Frizzled up, to make ’em appear 
high TTffAer'd, that they look’d as Fierce as one of Hun* 
gess’s Wild Boars. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[II. 165. 

witheredness (wiTH'6rd-nes), n, A withered 
state or condition. [Rare.] 

Do ye complain of the dead witheredness of good afTec* 
tions? • £p. Hall, Contemplations, v. 11. 

Water them as soon as set, till they have recovered their 
witheredness. Mortimer, Husbandi^'. 

withering (wiTH'6r-mg), J). a. Blasting; blight- 
ing; scorching: as, a lu/fAcnnp glance; f^xoithcr- 
ing wind. 

How many a spirit bom to bless 
Has sunk beneath that withering name I 

Moore, Lalla Rookh, The Fire-Worshippers. 
The attacking column was under a withering fire. 

The Century, XXXS^. 250. 
Withering cancer, scirrhous cancer in which there is a 
tendency to shrinkage and atrophy. 

withering-floor ( wIth' 6r-ing-flor), n . The dry- 
ing-floor of a malt-house: according to the 
established arrangement, the second floor. 

All such [imperfect] grains are apttobecome very dam- 
aging upon the withering floor, JJre, Diet., HI, 187, 

witheringly (wiTH'6r-ing-li), adv. In a manner 
tending to wither or cause to shrink. 

But we must wander xcitheringly, 

In other lands to die. 

Byron, Hebrew Melodies, The Wild Gazelle, 
witherite (wiTH'er-it), ?/. [Named by Werner 
after W. Withering, an English medical practi- 
tioner and scientist (1741-99), who, in 1784, 
published an analysis and description of a spe- 
cimen of this mineral obtained from a lead-mine 
at Alston Moor in Cumberland, England.] Na- 
tive barium carbonate, it occurs crystallized, also 
columnar or granular massive, and has a white, gray, or 
yellow color. Also called Tjarolite. 

witherling^t (wiTH'6r-ling), n. [< ME. xoithcr- 
ling; < xvither'^ + An opponent, enemy, 

or adversary. 

Grete wel the gode 
Quen Godild my moder. 

And sey that hethene king, 

Ihu cristes uitherling, 
that ichc lef and dere 
On londe am riued here. King Horn, 1. 15G. 
■witherling^t (wisn'er-ling), 11 . [< wither^ + 

-lingt.'] One Ayho or that ivMch is wthered or 
decrepit. 

All these braunches of heretikes fallen from the church, 
the vine of Christes misticall body, seme thei neuer so 
freshe & grene, bee yet in dede but xcilherlinges. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. ISO, 
withernam (wiTH'er-nam), 11 . [< MB. *withcr- 
num, < AS. withernam (= G. wiedernahmc), re- 
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taking, reception, < wither, again, -h *itdm, a 
taking, seizure: see icithert and namtt, name^.J 
In law : (n) An unlawful distress, or forbidden 
taking, as of a thing distrained, out of the coun- 
ty, so that the sheriff cannot upon the replevin 
make deliverance thereof to the party dis- 
trained. (6) The reprisal of other cattle or 
goods, in lieu of those unjustly taken, eloigned, 
or otherwise withholden. The cattle or goods 
thus taken are said to ho tahen in withernam. 
[Now obsolete.] 

withe-rod (with'rod), n. A North American 
sliriib, Viburnum cassinoidcs, a species formerly 
included in F. nudum. 

withers (wiSH'erz), n. pi. [Also witters; lit. the 
parts that are ‘against,’ the resisting part; < 
wither^, adv. Cf. G. widcr-rist, a horse’s withers, 
< wider, against, -1- rist, wrist, instep, also ele- 
vated part, withers.] 1. The highest part of 
the back of a horse, between the shoulder- 
blades and behind the root of the neek, where 
the mane ceases to grow: as, a horse 15 hands 
high at the withers. The name is extended to the 
same part of some other animals : as, an antelope with high 
ivithers; the sacred ox, with a hump on the withers. See 
cut under horse. 

Let the galled Jade wince ; our xoithers are unwrung. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 253. 
Contrive that the saddle may pinch the beast in his 
xdthers. Swift, Advice to Servants (Groom). 

2. The barbs or flukes of a harpoon; the 
witters: so called by British whalemen, 
withershins (wiTH'er-shinz), adv, [Also xoxd- 
dcrsliins, xoiddcrsinnis, xoidishins, xoiddersins, 
xvodershins, etc.; according to a common view, 
lit. ‘against the sun,’ < wither^ against, con- 
trp-y to, + -shins, -sins, etc., a form of snn, 
mtli adverbial gen. -s. More prob. xciihcrshins 
is a corruption of *'xoitherUns, ^wWierling, < 
xoiiher'^ -i' -Ung^,'\ In the opposite direction; 
hence, in the wrong way. [Scotch.] 

Go round it three times inrfm/u'ns, and every time say, 
“Open, door ! " Child Howland (Child’s Ballads, I. 248). 
And my love and his bonnie ship 
Turn'd xoiddershins about. 

The Lowlands of Holland (Child’s Ballads, II. 216). 

■wither-WTling (wiTH'er-rung), a, [< xoith- 
cr(s) + xvrung.'] Injured in the withers, as a 
lioi’se. 

The hurt expressed by witherwrung sometimes is caused 
by the bite of a horse, or by a saddle being unfit. 

Farrier's Diet. (Johnson.) 

with-gof (wiTH-go'), V, t. [< xoith- + go.'] To 
forgo ; give np. 

Esau, . . . who . . . did withgo his birthright. 

Barrow, Sermons, HI. xv. 

withliaultt (wiTH-halt'). A spurious preterit 
of xoithhold. Spenser, P. Q., II. xi. 9. 
withhold (tNUTH-hold'), v, t . ; pret. and pp. xvith- 
held, ppr. xciihholding. [< ^lE. xvithholdcn, xoith- 
haldc, keep back, hold back; < xoith-, against, + 
hold^,v, CL xoithdraxo.] I, irans. 1. To bold 
back; keep from action ; restrain; check. 

Enforcest thow the to arcsten or xvithholdcn the swj'ft- 
ncsse and the sweygh of hir turnynge wlieel? 

Chaxicer, Boethius, ii. prose 2. 
You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause xvithholds you then to mourn for him ? * 
SlMk., J. C., iii. 2. 103. 
Life, anguish, death, immortal love, 

Ceasing not, mingled, unrepress'd, 

Apart from place, xvithholding time. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 
2, To keep back; refrain from doing, giving, 
permitting, etc.; as, to xoithhold payment; to 
xoithhold assent to something. 

Withhold revenge, dear God ! ’tis not my fault. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 2. 7. 
Was it ever denied that the favours of the Crown were 
constancy bestowed and xvithheld purely on account of 
. . . religious opinions? Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

3t. To keep; retain; hold; detain. 

It [the Lord’s Prayer] is short, for it sholdc be kond the 
more lightly, and for to xvithholdcn it the more esily in 
berte. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

We haue herde sey that ye xvithkolde alle the sow- 
dioures that to yow will come. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 203. 

4t. To keep; maintain. 

He . . . ran to London unto seynt Poules, 

To seken him a chaunteric for soules, 

Or with a bretherhed to been xvithholde. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 511. 

5t. To engage ; retain. 

To us surgiens aperteneth that we do to every wight 
the best that we kan whereas we been xvithholde. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 
II. intrans. To refrain ; stay back ; hold one’s 
self in check. 


within 

They xvithheld and did no morehurte, A- y« people came 
trembling, & brought them the best provissioiis they had. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 104. 
He was fled, and so they missed of him ; but understood 
that Squanto was alive; so theyintA7ieM, and did no hurt. 

JV. Morton, New England’s ileraori^, p. 71. 

withholder (wiTH-harder), n. [< withhold + 
-cj-i.] One who withholds. 

The words are spoken against them that invade tithes 
and church rights ; and that which is there threatened 
happened to this xvithholdcr. 

Stephens, Addition to Spelman on Sacrilege, p. 138. 

withholdment (wiTH-hold'ment), n. [< with- 
hold + -xnent.] The act of Tvithholding. Imp, 
Diet. 

within (wi-THin'), odv. and [< ME. icithin, 
xcithinne, xoithynne, xvithinnen, < AS. xvithinnan, 
on the inside, < xoith, against, with, + innaxi, 
adv., in: see 7?it.] I. adv. 1. In or into the 
interior; inside; as regards the inside; on the 
inside; internally. 

Thai thurle a nutte, and stuffe it so xvithinne 
With biymstoon, chaf, and cedria, thees three. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 34. 
Damascus does not answer xrithin to its outward appear- 
ance. Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. i. 118. 

It is designed, xvithin and without, of two stories. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 50. 

2. In the mind, heart, or soul; inwardly. 

You frame my thoughts, and fashion me xvithin. 

Spenser, Sonnets, viii. 

I am, xvithin, thy love ; without, thy master. 

T, Tomkis (7), Albumazar, iv. 11. 
Think not the worse, my friends, I shed not tears; 
Great griefs lament xvithin. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, iv. 4. 

3. In the house or dwelling; indoors; at home: 
as, the master is xvithin. 

But at this hour the house doth keep itself; 

There’s none xvithin. 5AaA*.,A8youLikeit, iv. 3. 83. 
Serv. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentleman in 
the street, and says he knows you are xvithin. 

Josephs. ’Sdeath, blockhead, I’m notiiiif/it'n— I'm out 
for the day. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv, 3. 

From within, from the inside; from the inner place or 
point of view. 

We look from within, and see nothing but the mould 
formed by the elements in which we are incased; other 
observers look from without, and see us as living statues. 

0. W. Holmes, li'ofessor, viii. 
II. ])rep. 1. In or into the inner or interior 
part or parts of ; inside of ; in the space inclosed 
or bounded by: as, xcithin the city: opposed to 
xoithoxit. 

Mount Syon is xvith inne the Cytee. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 92. 
Come not xcithin these doors; xvithin this roof 
The enemy of all your g^races lives. 

Shak,, As you Like it, ii. 8. 17. 
Accominticus and Passataquack are two conuenient 
Harbours for small Barkes : and a good Country xvithin 
their craggy clifts. Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 193. 

And now the Kingdom is come to Unity xiithin it self, 
one King and one People. Baker, Chronicles, p. 78. 

Without and eke xvithin 
The Walls of London there is Sin. 

Houell, Letters, I. vi. Bl. 
The perilous situation of the Christian cavaliers pent up 
and beleaguered xvithin the walls of Alhama spread terror 
among their friends. Irving, Granada, p. 47. 

2. Included or comprehended in. 

Extension apprehended is said to be xvithin conscious- 
ness. Veitcli, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. Ixx. 

3. Among, 

To save our selves therefore, and resist the common 
enemy, it concerns us mainly to agree xvithin ourselves. 

Milton, True Religion. 
When we were come xvithin the sandy hills, we were 
surprised at the sight of a magnificent tent, where a hand- 
some collation was prepared. 

Pocodee, Description of the East, 1. 13, 

4. In the course, range, reach, compass, or lim- 
its of; not beyond or more than: of distance, 
time, length, quantity, (a) Of distance; At or to a 
point distant less than ; nearer than : as, xvithin a mile of 
Edinburgh. 

As sone as Ermones thekjmg 

Sawe that he was xvithynne liis wepons length, 

Anon he smote Att hym with all his strength. 

Gencrydes (L. E. T. S.), 1. 3044. 
The place shewn us for this City consisted of only a few 
Houses, on the tops of the "Mountains, xvithin about half 
a Mile of the Sea. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 48. 

Not the sage Alquife, the magician in Don Belianis of 
Greece, nor the no less famous Urganda the sorceress, his 
wife, . . . could pretend to come xvithin a league of the 
truth. Steme, Tristram Shandy, ii. 19. 

(6) Of time : In the limits or course of ; before the expira- 
tion of; in : as, he will be here xvithin two Ijours. 

Thow getis tydiindis I trowe, xvithin tene dayes, 

That some trofere es tydde sene thow fro home turnede. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3452. 



■within 


The grete end olde cytie of Anthyoche, where seynt 
Petre preened and dj'd many rayracles, and there he ban- 
tysed aboue .x.M. men uithin .vij. dayes. 

Sir R. Quylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 48. 

We arrived %cHhin this hour. 5/icridrtn, The Rivals,!. 2 . 
(ct) H'ot exceeding the space of ; during ; throughout. 

He should maintaine possession in some of those vast 
Countries unthin the tearme of sixe years. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 80. 
(d) So as not to exceed or overpass; under; below as to 
live icithxn one’s income, ’ 


Alle the children that weren in Bethlem, and in allethe 
eendis of it> fro two jeer age and xcith ynne. 

Wycli/, Mat. il. 16. 

'Tis a good rule, cat xcithin your Stomack, act Mdihin 
your Commission, Scldcn, Table-Talk, p. S 3 . 

I therefore bid them look upon themselves as no better 
than a kind of assassins and murderers xcithin the law. 

Addunn, Tatler, No. 181. 
5. In; in the pur\'iew, scope, or splicre of ac- 
tion of. 


Againe I sec, xcithin my glass of Steele, 

But foure estates, to seruc echo countrj- Soyle. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber)* p. r<7. 

Both he and she are still xcithin my pow’r. 

Dnjden, Aurengzebe, i. 1 . 

After living for tljree years xcithin the subtile influence 
of an intellect like Emerson’s. 

Raxethome, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 27. 
6t. In advance of; before. 

Tlie fifth [time of praycrl two houres xcithin night, be- 
fore they goe to sleepe. Purchas, Tilgrimage.'p. 202 . 

It was seen, several nights together, in the west, about 
an hour xcithin the night. 

A". Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 325. 
7f, All but; lacking. 

I served three years, xcithin n bit, under his honour, in 
the Royal InniskilUons. Sheridan, St. Patrick's Day, i. l. 
To get within onef . Sec Wheels within wheels. 

See icAcWi,— Within call, compass, hall, etc. Sec the 
nouns.— Within landt, inland. 

ThePories dwell an hundred miles xcithin Land, are low 
like the Wayan.asses, Hue on Pinenuts, and small Cocos as 
blgge as Apples. Piirehas, Pilgrimage, p. S-10. 

Within one’s hand. See ?iand. 

•withinfortht (Tvi-Tnin'farth), adc. [< ME. u-ilh- 
inne-forth; <trithin + fortk'i.'} 'mtliin. 

The formes that resten xcithinne-fortfu 

Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 6. 

Beware of the false prophetes tliat come to you In tlie 
clothingc of shepe, and yet xrUhin^furth boon raucuous 
wolocs. Sir T. .Vore, Works, p. 231. 

TTifAf^XforfA, farther Into the flrrae land, Inliabite tlm 
Candci. RoUand, tr. of Pliny, vi. 29. 

■withinside (^Wi-Tniu'sld), ndr. [< n-ilhin + 
jidcl.] In the inner pert ; on the inside. 

A small oval picture of a vouiig lady , . . that was fixed 
in a panoel tnAin-n’dc of the door. 

Graref, Spiritual Quixote, iv. 12. 
withnayt (m'Tri-na'), r. t, [< ME. icithuaijcn; 
< iciih^ 4- fiuy.] To refuse; deny. 

Yitif thal xcithnajf 

Her fruyt, the fattest roote away thal tore, 

PaUaditii, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 102. 

without (wi-THout'), (idv., prep., and conj. [< 
ME. icithouic, wifhoutcu, icithutc, withuten, tciU 
utc, teituten, < AS.icithutau (=Iccl. viRiutan), on 
the outside of, < tciih, against, + utan, outside, 
from without: see out.'] I. adv. 1. On or as 
to the outside; outwardly; externall}*. 

Pitch It [the ark] within and xcithout. Gen. vi. 14. 

The Dukes P.alace scemeth to be faire, but I was not in 
It, oncly I saw it xcithout. Coryat, Crudities, I. 09. 

2. Out of doors; out.sido, as of a room or a 
hou.se. 


Sir, there 'b a genflewoman xcithout would ppcak witli 
your worsliip. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, Iv. 3. 

Their doors are barr'd against a bitter flout: 

Snarl, If you please, but you shall snarl xcithout. 

Dryden, tr. of Persius's Satires, 1. 217. 

3. As regards external acts or the outer life; 
externally. 

Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for slm knew no sin. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, f. 3. 
From without, from tlie outside: opposed io/rom xcith- 
in: as, sounds /rom xcithout reached their cars. 

Tlieae were from xcithout 
Tlie growing miseries. Milton, P. L,, x. 714. 

The object of the Iilstorian’s imitation Is not witliin 
him, it is furnished /roTTi xcithout. 

Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 

II. prep. 1. Outside of; at or on the exterior 
or outside of; external to; out of: opposed to 
within: as, without the walls. 

With in the Cytee and xcith oxitc ben many fayre Gar- 
dynes, and of dyverse fmtes. Mandevxlle, Travels, p. 123. 

Then xcithout the doore, thrice to the South, every one 
bowing ids knee In honour of tlic fire. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 31. 

I do not feel It, I do not tliink of It ; it is a thing xcith- 
out me. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Iv. 4. 
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Their boat was cast away upon a strand uithoul Long 
Island. ITinfArc^, Hist. New England, II. 39. 

At such a time the mind of the prosperous man goes, 
as it were, abroad, among things xcithout him. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 19. 

I was received . . . with great civility by the superior, 
who met us xoiikoui the gate. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, II. i. 225. 

2. Out of the limits, compass, range, reach, or 
powers of; beyond. 

The ages that succeed, and stand far oiT 

To g.aze at your high prudence, shall admire, 

And reckon it an act xcithout your sex. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii, 1. 

As to the Palace of Versailles (which is yet some 
Miles further, within the Mountainous Country, not un- 
like Black-Heath or Tunbridge), 'tis xcithout dispute the 
most magnificent of any in Europe. 

lAstcr, Journey to Paris, p. 201. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is xcithout our 
reach. T, Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

3. Laeldng; destitute of; exempt or free from ; 
unconnected with; independentof : noting loss, 
absence, negation, privation, etc.: as, to be icith- 

money; to do without sXeopj xcithout possi- 
bilit}’ of error; without barm. 

Thei seyn that, whan he sclinlle come in to another 
World, he schallc not ben xcith oxttai an Hows, ne uith 
oxeten Ilors, ne uith outen Gold and Sylver. 

Mandemlle, Travels, p. 253. 

Noe times have bene xcithout badd men. 

Spctiscr, State of Ireland. 

Now, ladies, to glad your aspects once again with the 
siglit of Love, and make a spring smile in your faces, 
wbiclj must have looked like winter xcithout me. 

B. Jonson, Challenge at Tilt. 

King John lived to have tlirec Wives. His first was 
Alice, Daughter of Hubert Earl of Slorton, who left him a 
Widower irif/jout Issue. Baker, Chronicles, .p. 74. 

Hec gave him wisdome at his request, and riches xcith- 
out asking. Milton, Apolog>' for Smectymnuus. 

Having marked the hour of relieving guaid, and made 
all ncccssarj' observations, ho retired without being dis- 
covered. Irving, Granada, p. _29. 

The darkness was Intense, wo were ignorant of the ford 
and xcithout guides, and were encumbered with nearly two 
Imndrcd wounded, whom we were unwilling to abandon. 

The Ccntxiry, XLI. 411. 
In colloquial language the object Is frequently omitted 
after this preposition, especially in such plirascs as to do 
without, to no icithoxU : a^ they can give me no assistance, 
80 I must do icithoxft. 

And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 

If best were as It Is, or best xcithout. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint,!. OS. 
Cold witliout. Sec coW.— Indorsement without re- 
course. Sec indorsement^To go Without saying. 
See i?o.— Without book, day, dispute, distinction, 
dreadt. Sec the nouns.— Without fall. See /atVi.— 
Without more bones. See bond.— Without preju- 
dl^ price, reserve. Sec the nouns. 

ni. conj. JTVf/maMs sometimes used to gov- 
ern a substantive clause introduced by that, 
without (hot thus signifying unless, except; 
and then, the that being omitted, it obtains the 
value of a conjunction (like hecausc, xchilc, since, 
etc.) in tbo same sense; but it is now rarely, 
if over, used thus by careful and correct speak- 
ers and writers. 

Withoute that sho myght have his louc ngeyn, 

She were on don for cucrc in certajme. 

Oexierydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 476. 

And it is so sumptuous and so straungc a werke that it 
passeth fer my rc.ison and vnderstondyngo to make any 
rci»orte of It, xcithout 1 stiuldo apayre the fame thereof. 

SirR. Guyl/orde, Pylgrymage, p. 79. 

Uc may stay him; marry, not tcif/jont the prlnco ho will- 
ing. Shak., JIoclj Ado, ili. 3. 80. 

We should make no mention of what concerns ourselves, 
xcithout It bo of matters wherein our friends ought to re- 
joice. Steele, Spectator, No. 100. 

1 needs must break 

Tlieso bonds tlint so defame me : not without 

She wills it: would 1 if she will'd It? 

Tennxjson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

■without-door (wi-Tiiout'clor), n. Outdoor; ex- 
terior; outward; external. 

Praise lier but for this her xcithout-door form. 

Shak., W. T., Ii. 1. C9. 

■withoutet, 'withoutent, ado., prep., and coiij. 
Obsolete fonns of without, 

■without-fortht Ovi-Tnout'fdrtb), adv. [< ME. 
without forth, with-oute forth, without cn-forth; < 
without‘+ fortJ/i.'i 'Without. 

Ymaeyimcionns of Bcnsiblc tilings weeren enpreynted 
into eowlcs fro bodies xcithoutc-forth. 

Chaucer, Boethius, Iv. meter 4. 
Also rarely used adjecllvcly. 

The xt'ifthoutforth [van foreyn,p. 33] landys and tenc- 
mentis of citezens w’hich sliaUic mynesters of tlie cite 
shalbc boundc to conscnic tlieym ageynst the Kyngc vn- 
damaged for there offyees ns there tcnemcntls wytliin tlie 
citee. Arnold's Chron. (1602), p, 0. 

withoutsidef (wi-Tnout'sid), adv. [< without + 
sidc^.] Outside; externally; on the outside. 


witbwind 

Not meeting with him, I fancy’d he had some private 
Way up the Chimney. . . . So, Sir, I turn’d my Coat here, 
to save it clean, and up I scrambled ; but when I came 
xcithoutside, 1 saw nobody there. 

Mrs. Centlivre, Marplot, ii. 1. 

Why does that lawyer wear black? does he carry his 
conscience xcithoutside f Congreve, Love for Love, iv. 6. 

witbsafet (wiTH-saf'), v. [Early mod. E. wyth- 
safe, wiisafe, loithsavc; appar. an artificial for- 
mation, < with- + safe, in imitation otvouclisafc. 
There may have been some confusion with 
wiihsay, withsay imjilying ‘ oppose^ and 
‘consent.^] I, traxis. To make safe; assure. 
Now must I seek some other ways 
Myself for to xcithsave. 

Wyatt, He Repenteth that He had Ever Loved. 

II. intrans. To vouchsafe; deign. 

lam contentto doathyng. Jedaigne. . . . 
I was wonte to crouche and knele to h>Tn, and I do nat 
uithsafe to looke upon hym. Palsgrave, p. 783. 

withsainf. Infinitive of xoithsay. Chaucer. 

withsayt (wiTH-sa'), V. t. [ME. withseyen, with- 
seggen, withsiggen; <. with'^ + say"^.] To speak 
against; contradict; deny; refuse. 

That i xcith-segge, 

Ne schal ihc hit higinne. 

Til i Buddene winne. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1276. 
Finally, what wight that it xcithseyde, 

It was for nought. Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 215. 

Of soch thynge herde I neuer speke, but by youre sem- 
blaunte ye seme alle worthi men, and therfore I will in 
no wise xoith-sey that ye requere, and be ye right welcome. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), il. 204. 

mthsayert (wiTH-sa'6r), n. [ME. withscier; < 
wiihsay + -cri.] One who withsays; an oppo- 
nent. 

, That he be mysti to much styre in holsum doctiyne, 
and the xcithseieiis to with stonde. 

Wycl\f, Pref. Ep., p. 63. 

■withsett (wiTH-set')j u. t. [< ME. withsetten 
(= G. widersetzen ) ; < toWi'i- + sefl, u.] To set 
against; resist; oppose; -withstand. 

More-ouer thou host holi writt 

that clear]! sclicwfth thee goostli list 

How thou Echuldistdeedli synne witJosett. 

Political Pceim, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 185. 
Of God the more grace thou host serteyn, 

If tliou withsett tlie devyl in his dede. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 212. 

■with-sitt, V. t. withsitton ; < xoith + sifl.] 
To oppose ; contradict ; withstand. 

Was no beggere so bolde bote.yf lio hlynde were, 

That dorst withsitte that Peeres seyde for fere of syre 
Hunger. Piers Plowman (C), ix. 202. 

■withstand (-wiiH-stand'), t>. ; pret. and pp. with- 
stood, ppr. withstanding, [< ME. withstanden, 
withstonden (pret. withstod, pp. withstonde), < 
AS. withstandan (pret. withstod, pp. withstan- 
den) (= Icel. vithstanda; of. G. widerstehen), 
resist, withstand, < with, against, -f standan, 
stand: soo tciWil and stand, t;.] I. trans. To 
stand against; oppose; resist, either-with physi- 
cal or with moral force : frequently -with an im- 
plication of offeotual resistance ; resist or op- 
pose successfully: ns, to xeithstand the storm. 
My goynge graunted is by paiiament 
So ferforth that it may not be xvithstonde. 

Chaxiccr, Troilus, iv. 1298. 

Wythstande the seruaunte that praysith tlie, forellys he 
thynkyth the for to deceyve. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 31. 

AVhen Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him to 
the face. Gal. ii. 11. 

Youth and health have xciihstood w’ell the involuntary 
and voluntary hardships of her lot. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 1. 
Poor beauty I Time and fortune’s wrong 
No sliape nor feature may xcithstand; 

Tlie wrecks aro scattered all along. 

Like emptied sea-shells on the sand. 

0. Tl”. Uolmes, Mare Rubrum. 
=Syn. Resist, etc. (see oppose), confront, face. 

IL intrans. To make a stand; resist; show 
resistance. 

All affermyt hit fast with a fyn wyll, 

Saue Ector the honerable, that egerly xcith-stod, 
Disasent to the dede, A dernely he sayde 
'*nit is falshed in faythe it of fer cast 1” 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7849. 
But Fate xcithstands, and to oppose the attempt 
Medusa with Gorgonian terrour guards 
Tlio ford. Milton, P. L., ii. 610. 

withstander (■wi®n-stan'd6r), it. [< withstand 
+ -crl.] One who withstands; an opponent; 
a resisting power. 

■with-wind (with'yyind), n. [Also withywind; < 
ME. withwindc, withcwiindc, < AS. withewinde, 
withu'indc (= ME. wedewinde ; cf. Icel. vithvin- 
ditl = Dan. vedhende), < withthc, withig, a flexi- 
ble Evig, -f *wlndc, < iciiidoH, -wind: see withe, 
withy, and wiiidl.] The bindweed. Convolvulus 



withmnd 

anensis or C. sepium; occasionally, one of a 
few other plants. 

He bare a burdoun yboimde with abrodc liste, 

In a u'ithexvyndes wise ywounden aboutc. 

Piers Ploieman (B), v. 525. 
Sea withwind. See sca-ivithwind. 
withwine (■with' win), n. A corruption of with- 
wind. 

withyl (with'i), n. [< ME. witin/j wythy, wiiliis 
< AS. withig, also withihe (> ult. E. with^j withe), 
a willow, = OFries. withtJic = 3ME. weede, D. 
wede, tveede, hop-plant, =riILG.?u?<fc,LG-. wiedc, 
wied, wede, wide = OHG. wlday MHG, wide, G. 
weide, a willow, = Icel. vithja, a withy, vith, a 
witlie, vlihir, a willow, = Sw. vide, willow, vidja, 
willow-twig, s=s Dan. vidjc, a willow, osier (tho 
forms showing two orig. types, represented by 
withy'^ and with^, withe, and a variation also in 
the length of the vowel) ; cf. Lith. ::il-wittis, f:il’‘ 
if- 7 /<t 6 ‘,gi*ay willow, Russ. viVsu, withe, OBulg.t'/tr, 
string for a heron, viti, twist, braid; L. vifis, 
vine, Gr. irea, a willow, a "wicker shield; orig. 
‘that which twines or bends, ^ < V twine, 
plait, as in L. vicrc, twine, > vimen, twig, etc.] 

1. A willow of any species. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sec v’herc another hides himeeU as sly 
As did Act.Ton or the feiuful deer. 

Behind a irithy. 

J. Dennys (Arber’s Enp. Garner, 1. 170). 
The is a reasonable large tree (for some have been 
found ten feet about). Dvclyn, Sylva, i. 20. 

2. A withe; a twig; an osier. 

With grcnc wythyes y-hounden wondcrlyo. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. I'nniivall), p. 53. 
A kind of oblong vessel madcof bark, by Ibo simple con- 
trivance of tying lip the two ends with a inVAy. 

CooA*, rirst Voyage, iil. 8. 

3. A halter made of withes. — 4. In ccram., 
same as tteig^, 3.— Gray withy, the sallow or goat 
willow, 5'nh‘xcnprt‘rt.— Hoop trtthy. Same as hoopAcithc. 
See Jlh'ina. 

withy- (vith'i or wi'Tiii), a, [< withe, with-, + 
-yi.] Made of withes; like a witho; lloxiblo 
and tough. 

I learnt to fold my net, . . , 

And withy labyrinths In straits to set, 

P. Fletcher, I’lscatorj' Eclogues, I. 5. 
Thirsi! from withy prison, as he uses, 

Lets out his dock. 

P. Fletcher, Purple Island, ili. 
Withy-potf (with'i-pot), n. A vessel or nest of 
osiers or twigs. 

There were withy-potts or nests for tlic wild fowlo to lay 
their eggs In, a little above y surface of y« water. 

Fcclyn, Biarj*, Bob. 0, 1CC5, 

■Withywindt (with'i-wind), n. Same as with- 
wind. Minshcti. 

Whiter Oalet then the white irithic-^rinde. 

Ilurton, Anat. of 3Iel., p. 521, 
■witjarf (wit'jUr), ii. [< infi + jar^, a.] Tho 
head; tho brainpan; tho skull. [Old slang.] 
Dr. Hale, who was my good Astolfo (you read Ariosto, 
JackX and has brought rao back iny wit-Jar, had much 
ado ... to eifcct my recovery. 

Jlichardeon, Clarissa llarlowc, V. cxxxiil. 

witless (wit'les), ei. [Also formerly or dial. 
wccticss; < ^lE. witlcs, < AS. *wiilc(is\in deriv. 
witlcdst) (=;s Icel. vitloiiss), witless; as tnfi + 
-?m.] 1. Eostituto of wit or understanding; 

thoughtless; unreflecting; stupid. 

But, man, as thou ‘icittlees were, 
thou lokist cucrc dounwarde as a hccst. 

Political Poans, etc. (ed. Eiirnlv.allX p. 1S5. 
Eaymounde semede all witlesc to dculse, 

All incruclcd that gnu It aduertlsc. 

Jtom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.X 1. 2840. 
And weetlesse wandered 

From slioro to shore emoiigbt tho Lyblck saiidcs, 

Ero rest ho fownd. Sj^n<<cr, F. Q., HI. 0. 41. 

A witty mother ! witless else licr son. 

Shak., T. of tho S., il. 1. 200. 

2. Not knowing; unconscious. [Rare.] 

Smiling, all wccticss of th’ uplifted stroke, 

Hung o’er his harniles? liend. J. Daillic. 

3. Proceeding from thoughtlessness or folly; 
not muler the guidance of jiulgmout; foolish; 
indiscreet; senseless; silly. 

Fond tennes, and nitlessc words. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., July. 
Youth, and cost, and iritless bravery. 

Shak., 31. for 31., i. 0. 10. 
witlessly (wit'les-li), adv. In a witless man- 
ner; without the exercise of judgment ; without 
understanding. J3cau. and J'l. 
witlessness (wit'los-nes), n. Tlio statoorchar- 
acter of being witless; want of judgment, un- 
derstanding, or consideration. 

Wilful witlessness. Sir E. Sandys, State of Ecligion. 
witling (wit'ling), 71. [< wit- + -?/»£/!.] A pro- 
tender to wit ; a would-bo wit. 
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A beau and witling perish'd in the throng. 

Pope, K. of the L., v. 59. 

I»ewspaper witlings. Ooldsmith, Betaliation, Postscript, 

The 'Witlings of Bath, constantly buzzing about him [Mr. 
Quin] to catch cacliaccentfalHng from his tongue in order 
to pass it current for their own, were not content with 
robbing liim of his w'it, but more than once attacked his 
reputation. Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 52. 

witloof (wlt'lof), )(. [D., lit. ‘■white-leaf.*] A 
variety of chicory with largo roots, and forming 
a close head of leaves like that of a Cos lettuce. 
In Brussels these Iicads are cooked os a dinner-vegetable. 
Witloof is less bitter than the common chicory, and forms 
an equally good winter salad ; its thick stubby root also is 
as good as the ordiimryformixingwith coffee. Also called 
large-rooted Brussels chicory. 

witmonger (wit'mimg^g6r), n. One who deals 
or indulges in ivit of a poor or low kind ; a wit- 
ling. Woody Athento Oxon. 
witness (int'nes), n. [< ME. tritncsscj wiinissc, 
< AS. wiineSy also gc-witnes (= ME. wetenisse = 
OHG. gewhncssi)y testimony, < *witcn, orig. pp. 
of witaiXy know, or rather of wJtan, see, + -ncs, 
E. -ness : see wi fl and -ness. Cf . forgiveness for 
^^forgivenness."] 1. Testimony; attestation of a 
fact or event; evidence: often with as, to 
hear witness. 

If he askc as for more wUnesse, 

Who sent to hym nn<l how that I hym knewe, 

Telle hym it is his sono Gciiciy’dcs. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S), 1. 23S2. 

If I hear witness of myself, my witness Is not true. 

John v. 31. 

Heaven and thy thoughts arc witness. 

Shak., 31. of V., il, 0. 32. 

The tritness of the Wapentake is distinctly against the 
claimant, Ph A. Freeman, Is’ormnn Conquest, X. 518. 

2. One wlio or that which bears testimony or 
furnishes evidence or proof. 

Lnb.an said. This heap is n iri7nm between me anil thee 
this (lay. Gen. x.xxl. 4S. 

3'our mother lives a witness to that vow. 

Shak., Kich. HI., ill. 7. 180. 

These, opening the prisons niul dungeons, cal’d out of 
(Int'knossc and bonds tlie elect Martyrs and uitnesscs of 
their Itcdccmer. Milton, Apology for Smcctymnuus. 

3. Olio who is personally present and sees some 
act or occun’onco, or hears something spoken, 
andean thoroforo bear witness to it; a specta- 
tor. 

Neither can 1 rest 
A fillent iritness of the headlong rage, 

Or heedless folly, by which thousands die. 

Coifjvr, Task, ill. 218. 
4f. A sponsor, as at a baptism or christening. 

He was iritness for Win here — they will not bo c.alled 
godfathers— ami named her Wln-thc-flght. 

B. Jonron, Bartholomew Fair, 1. 1. 

5, III law: (a) One who gives to.stiinony on tlio 
trial of a cause; one who appears before a court, 
judge, or other oflicer, and is examined under 
ontli or nflirmation. (b) Onowlioso testimony 
is olTered, ordesircdaiHl e.\i)Cctod. (c) One in 
whose presence or under whoso observation a 
fact occurred, (d) One wlio upon request by 
or on behalf of a partv’ subscribes liis name to 
an instrument to attest the genuineness of its 
execution : more exacth’, an altcsting witness or 
a subscribing witness. 

Ho had liym poo and in no wise to fnyle 
To tho Sowdon, and telle hym the proccsse. 

And he wold bo on of Ids clicif trilnesse. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1509. 

Is it not 

A perfect act, and absolute In law. 

Sealed and delivered before witnesses, 

The day and date emergent? 

B. Jomon, Staple of News, v. 1. 

6. In bookbinding, an occasional rough edge on 
tho leaf of a bound book, which is a testimony 
that tho leaves have not been unduly trimmed. 
[Eng.]_Aurlcuiiu;. credible, intermediate witness. 
.See the adjectives.— Hostile witness, a witness who man- 
ifests a disnosltion to Injure the case of the party by wliom 
lie Is caltcu. Tlic jiarty is allowed In such a case to put 
lending and searching questions such ns he could not 
otherwise put to Ids own witness, and to contradict his 
tcstliuonymorcfrcely.- Second-hand Witness. Secfrc- 

To impeach a Vdtness. Sec im;vne/i.— 
Ultroneous witness. See ultroneous,— X7ith a wit- 
ncsst, with great force, so ns to leave some mark ns a tes- 
timony behind; to a great degree; with a vengeance. 

This, I confess, is haste, irith a witness. Latimer. 

Here's packing, irith tt iritnc.vil 

Shak., T, of tho S., v. 1. 121. 
witness (wit'uc.s), r. [< ME. wilncsscn, witnis- 
sen, wytncsscu ; < witness, n.'} I, intrans. 1. To 
boar witness or festimoiij'; give ovidcueo; tes- 
tify. 

Ami the storj-c of Noe wytneswthe, whan that tho Cul- 
ver broiightc the Bmunchc of Olyve that hetokond Tes 
made betweiic God and 3Ian. Manderille, Travels, p. 11. 

The men of Belial witnessed against him, even against 
Naboth, . . . saying, Naboth did blaspheme God and the 
king. 1 Ki. xxl. 13. 
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The prisoner brought several persons of good credit to 
witness to her reputation. Addison, Tatler, No. 259. 
2t. To take witness or notice. 

Witnesse on him, that any perflt clerk is, 

That in scole is gret altercacioun 
In this matere and greet disputisoun. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 41G. 
Witnessing clause. Same as testatum. 

II. irans. 1. To give testimony to ; testify; 
bear witness of, or serve as evidence of ; attest ; 
prove; show. 

We purchace, tluirgh ourc flaterj'ng, 

Of riche men of gret poustc, 

Lettres to uitnesse oure boiinte. 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. G958. 
For I uitnesse you, and say in thys place 
That he was a trew catholike person. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1529. 
Behold how many things tliey udiness against thee. 

3Iark xv. 4. 

3Iethought you said 

Y’ou saw one here in court could udtness it. 

Shak., All’s IVell, v. 3. 200. 
For what they did they had custom for; and could pro- 
duce, if need were, testimony that would udiness it for 
more than a thousand years. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 
tn'iVncM in this sense is often used in the subjunctive im- 
peratively or optatively, in many cases with inversion. 

Heaven witness, 

I have been to you a true and humble wife. 

Shak., Hen. VIIL, ii. 4. 22. 
Pilgrims should watch, . . . but, for want of doing so, 
ofltimcs their rejoicing ends in tears, and their sunshine 
in a cloud ; udtness the story' of Christian at this place. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii.J 

2. To show by one’s behavior; betray as a 
sentiment. 

Capt. Dekings, an anabaptist and one that had udtncsscd 
a great deal of discontent witli the present proceedings. 

Pepys, Diary’, Apr. 15, ICCO. 
Long mute he stood, and, leaning on Ids staff, 

His wonder ioitness’d with an idiot laugh. 

Drydcn, C>'ni. and Iph., 1. 112. 

3. To see or know by personal presence; be a 
witness of; obsciwc. 

Tlds is but a faint sketch of the incalculable calamities 
and horrors we must expect, should w’c ever witness tlie 
triumphs of modem Infidelity. B. Hall. 

IVliat various scenes, and 0! what scenes of woe, 

Arc witnessed by that red and struggling beam ! 

.Scoff, L. of tho ii., vi. 1. 
My share of the gaycty consisted in witnessing the daily 
appareling of Eliza and Gcorgianna, and seeing them de- 
scend to tho drawing-room dressed out in thin muslin 
frocks and scarlet sashes, with hair elaborately ringleted. 

CharloUc Bronte, Jane Ejtc. iv 

4. To see the exocution of and aflix ono*s name 
to (a contract, ivill, or other document) for tho 
purpose of establishing its identity: as, to wit- 
ness a bond or a deed. — 5. To foretell; pre- 
sage; foretoken. [Rare.] 

Ah, Blchard, . . . 

I BCD thy glory' like a Bhooting star 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament ! 

'I hy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 
irifnwmi^ storms to come, ivoe, and unrest. 

Shak., Kich. II., ii. 4. 22. 
=Syn. 3. Perceive, Observe, etc. See fccl. 
witness-box (wit'ncs-boks), n. The inclosiu’e 
in which a witness stands while giving e^’ideuce 
in a court of laiv. 

witnesser (wit'iics-6r), n. [< witness + -tri.] 
One ivho gives or bears testimony. 

A constant udtncsser of the passion of Christ. 

T. Marlin, Marriage of Priests. 

witnessfullyt (wit'ncs-ful-i), acir. [ME. wyt- 
iicsscfuUy; < witness + -fill + -ly-.'] By wit- 
nesses; with proof; manifestly; publicly. 

In this wyse more clerly and more injtriessefxdly is the 
ofllcc of wise men i-treted. CAniicer, Boethius, iv. prose 5. 

■witness-stand (wit'nes-stand), n. The place 
where a witness, while giving evidence in court, 
is stationed. 

■witsafet, r. t. See withsafe. 

■wit-snappert (wit'snap'fcr), ». One who aifccts 
repartee. 

Goodly Lord, what a irit-siinppcrr are you ! 

S/taL, M. of V., iii. 5. 65, 

■witstandt (■Uit'stand), 71. [< teil- -f slniirl, n.] 

Tho state of being at one’s wits’ end ; benee, a 
standstill. [Rare.] 

They were nt n icitstaiiif, nnd could reaclj no further. 

Itji. Ilacket, Abp. Williams, i, ISS. (Davies.) 

wit-starved (■ivit'stiirvd), a. Barren of wit; 
destitute of genius. [Rare.] (Imp. Diet.) 
wittaUt, n. An obsolete form of leiticall. 
■wittal-t, Soe iri»o?i. 

■wittet, 71 . An obsolete spelling of irifl. 

■witted (wit'ed), fi. [< ti’iti -b -C(i-.] Having 
wit or tmderstanding; commonly used in com- 
irouuds, as quick-iriffct?, slovr-wittcii, etc. 
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The people be gentle, merry, quick and fine vnlted, de- 
lighting in quietness, and, when need requireth, able to 
abide and sutler much bodily labour. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 
Rcnowjied, xcilted Dulcimel, appeare. 

Marston, The Fawne, v. 
“witterf, ( 1 . [^lE. witter^ toifer, < Icel. vitr^ know- 
iiin:, < vita, laiow: see ir/fi.] Knowing; cer- 
sui’e. 

Tho wurth the child [Isaacl witter and war 
Tliat thor sal offrende ben don. 

Genesis and Exodus (H. E. T.-S.), 1. 1303. 

wrirterf, v. t. [ME. tvitferen, wiferen, < Icol. 
< ' ni. make wise, make certain, < vitr, knowing: 
><■(• To make sure; inform; declare 

■ Th- 

I r ff-r tl tlic emperour es cntlrdc into Frauncc. 

Morte Arthiire (H. i:. T. S.), 1. 1230. 
wirteringt, [ME., verbal n. of irUfcr, r.] lu- 
r '-’i.iiW ‘a: Jirowlcdge. 

f.( i:r .loscph, who toldc yow this? 

Uf'n li tdde 30 xeitlering of this dedeV 

1'or.t Plans, p. 142. 

‘Pritterlyf (wit'er-H), adv, [JIE., also iriftcr- 
lirhr^ intfrlichc, etc, ; < u'iftcr *f -by-.] Certain- 
ly: surely; truly. 

I bhisshet horn on. 

I waited horn xcitterl;/, ns me welcthoght, 

All fetiirs infcrc of the fre ladys. 

Destmetion of Troy (C. E. T. S.), L 212S. 
Ful acorded was bit witterhj. 

Chanrer, Good Women, 1. 2C0C. 

■witters, ». \d. See ivithcr.s', 
witticaster (■Nnt'i-kas-t6r), n. [< irif/y/ + -c-ns- 
trr ns in criticaster.'] .rVii inferior or iiretonded 
wit. 

Tlie mention of a nobleman seems quite suQlcient to 
ni-ousj tile spleen of our witticaster. Milton, 

v/ittichenite (wit'i-ken-it), 11 . A sulpbid of 
lusmutli aud copper, related in form and com- 
]K‘«>ition to bournouite. It was first found at 
Wittiehon, Baden. 

■witticism (wit'i-sizm), «. [< ivittij + ^c-ism as 
in Jttici''m, Gallici'siu, etc.] A wittyscntcnce, 
phra«o. or remark ; an obseiwation cliaractor- 
izi'd by wit. 

Vuu have quite undone the young King wllli your ll’if* 
OciVni', aijil ruin’d his Fortunes utterly, 

Milton, Ans. toSalinasius, III. 
The nitty poel« . , . have taken an ndv.antage from tho 
doubtful iiKaniiigof the word !lrc to make an Inlltillomuin 
her of inttiarjn*. Addison, .Spectator, >'o. C2. 

Every inttinsjn nil inexact thought; what Is perfect* 
ly true n imperfectly witty. 

J./tnd'fr, linag. Conv., Diogenes and Plato. 

wittifiedf (wit'i-fid), n. [< “wiltifi/ (< + 

-fli) + -ttl-.'] nnviiigmt; clover; witty. 

Idvers'' of tliL^e were . . . dispersed (0 tlioso le/t/iyied 
ladie«‘ who were u illing to come into the order. 

J!f>:!cr yorth, Lonl Guilford, I. C>\). (Danes.) 
■wittily (wit'i-li), adv. [< JIE. tcitWy; < witty 
+ -/»/-.] In a witty inaiincr. (at) Knowingly; in* 
telllgently; ingeniously; cunningly; artfully. 

Tiineonij tVr custom hauc nuthoritlcto do, specially in 
all cases of language, as the Poet hath wUtiUj remembred, 
PnUenham, Arte of Eng. Pocslc, p. 101. 
Tlic idtiilif and strangely cruel Jlacro. 

b. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 10. 
{b) With a w itty lum or phrase, or with on Ingenious and 
aiiiu.sing association of ideas; clearly; brilliantly. 

Ill conversation inVf»7»/ pleasant. Sir P. Sidnry. 

It Mould .a little cool the preternatural heat of tho 
fliijgbn.riil fraternity, a,s one xcittUy calleth them, 

Pev. T. Adams, Works, I. 125. 

■bittiness ''witM-nos), //. 1, Tho character of 

boiiig witty; tho quality of being ingenious or 
rlcvor. 

Ifi devising, . . , pithincssc In ultcrlog. 

A*. A'., To G. Han ey (Prefixed to Spenser's Slicp, Cal.). 
2f. Something that is witty; un ingenious in- 
vention. 

The tlifrd, In llie discoloured mantle spangled all over. 
Is Euphantiustc, a well-conceited xrittinessc, and employed 
in honouring the court M’ilh the riches of her purofnven* 
tion. II. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 

'Wittingf (wit'ing), V. lA\so iccctiny (and erro- 
neously icottiiiy); < ME. witingc, tcctyugc; ver- 
bal n. of V.] Knowledge; perception. 
'I’hat were an nhusyoun 
Tliat God sliolde ban no parllt clero icetj/nge 
ilore than we men, that han douteous wenynge. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Iv, 001. 
■wittingly (wit'ing-li), adv, [Formerly also 
irrflinffly; < ME. witinghj, ivciyngJy, xciiindclichc 
(= MIIU. wiczeniliclic = Teel, vitanliga)', < wit- 
ting, ppr. of wiG, v., + -hp.] In a witting man- 
ner; knowingly; consciously; by design. 

He knowingly and brought evil Into tho world. 

Sir T. More. 

To which she for Ids sake had weetinyhj now brought 
herselfe, niid blam'd her noblo Mood. 

Spenser, i\ Q., VI. 3. 11. 
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I would not wittingly dishonor my work by a single 
falsehood, misrepresentation, or prejudice, thougli it 
should gain our forefathers the whole country of Xew 
England. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 201. 

■wittoFf (wit'ol), M. [Formerly also wittal, wit- 
tall (also icittold, with excrescent d as in ciiclc- 
old), orig. witwaly a particular use of witwal, the 
popinjay: soe loitioaU, This bird was the sub- 
ject of frequent ribald allusions, similar to the 
allusions to the cuckoo which are prominent in 
tho English drama of Shakspere and his con- 
temporaries aud which produced tho word cuck- 
old, Tho addition of the notion of ‘knowing’ 
and submitting may bo duo to tho popular 
association with wit, "which produced the ety- 
mology < H’/fi + all.] A man who knows his 
wife’s infidelity and submits to it; a submis- 
sive cuckold. 

Amaimon sounds well ; Lucifer well; . . . yet they are 
. . . the n.ames of fiends; but. Cuckold, IPiftof, Cuckold ! 
the devil himself hath not such a name ! 

Shafe., Af. W. of \V., ii. 2. 313. 
Fond icit-wat, that wouldst lo.ad thy witless head 
■\Vith timely horns, before thy bridal bed! 

Up. Hall, Satires, I. vii, 17. 
To see ... a uittol wink at his wife’s honesty, and too 
perspicuous in all other alT.airs. 

ItuTton, Anat. of AleL, p. 44. 
There was no peeping hole to clear 
The wittaVs eye irom his Incarnate fear. 

Quarles, Emblems, 1. 6. 

"wittoFt (^vit'ol), r. /. [Also wittal ; < wittol^, Ji.] 
To make a wittol, or contented cuckold, of. 

He would mttal mo 
With a consent to my own horns. 

Davenport, City Night Cap, i. 1. 

wittol- (wit'ql), 11 . A dialectal reduction of 
ifh i tela U. [Oornw’aH, Eng.] 
wittollyt, a, [< wittol^ + -ly^.] Like or char- 
acteristic of a Avittol, or submissive cuckold. 
Shak.y M. W. of W., ii. 2. 283. 

Her husband W. 1 S hanged for his permission, 

and shoe hcrsclfe drowned. Purchas, rilgrimnge, p. 293. 

wit-tooth (wit'toth), n. A wisdom-tooth, 
witts (wits), 11 . pi. Same as thi-icits. 

When mucli p>Tltcs (In tlii-bcarlng rock] Is present, it is 
necessary to make a prcliinlnaty concentration, and roast 
the enriched product (intfs) in a furnace. 

Eneyc. Brit., XVI. 4C0. 
witty (wit'i), a. [< ^FE. witty, wily, icitis, < AS. 
witig, wittig (= OS. wilig = OIIG. wizzig, MEG. 
witzcc(g), G. witzig = Icol. vitugr = Sw. viilcr = 
Dan. vittig)y laiowing, wise, < wit, knowledge, 
%nt: see wiO, and cf. witch^.] If. Possessed 
of wisdom or learning; wise; discreet; know- 
ing; artful. 

Tlic iqfttiour that cny wight Is bote yf he worchc thcr* 
after, 

The bltcrour lie shal a*byggo bote yf ho w’el worchc. 

Piers Plotnnan (C), ivil. 210. 
A icitty man takctli preved thinge, andchnnnge 
He makctli, that landc from Inndobo not to strange. 

Palladius, UusbonUrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 04. 
Tamh. Arc yoq tho in'ff.v King of Persia? 

Myc. Ay, mam’ ami: have you any suit to mo? 

Tamb. I would entreat you spe-ak but three wise words. 

Marlowe, Tnmburlaine, ]., il. 4. 
The deep, revolving, wHty lluckiiiglmm. 

5AaA-.,Rfch. III., iv, 2.42. 
Upon each shoulder sits a milk-white dove, 

And at her feet do tcitty serpeutB move. 

D. Jonson, Tlio Barriers. 

2t. Exhibiting intolligenco or ingenuity ; clov- 
er; skilfully devised. 

Silence In love betrays more wo 
Than wordfl, though ne'er so witty; 

A beggar that Is dumb, you know’, 

May chnllciigv double pity. 

Palcigh, Silent Lover (Ellis’s Specimens, II. 224). 
lugi-ntcfiil payer of my Industries, 

That with a soft nuhitcd hypocrisy 
Cozen'st and Jeer st iny perturbation, 

Expect a tnVf// and n fell revenge 1 

Beau, and FI., Knight of ilalta, v. 1. 
Amongst the cider Christians, some ... In xritty tor- 
ments excelled tho cruelty of many of their persecutors, 
whose rage dctcnnlned quickly In death. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), I. 01. 

3. Po.ssespcd of wit; smartly or cleverly fa- 
eotious; rendy ivith strikingly novel, clover, 
shrewd, and amusing sayings, or with slinrp 
repartee; brilliant, sparlcliug, and original in 
expressing amusing notions or ideas ; houco, 
sometimes, sarcastic ; satirical : of persons. 
Who BO In c.amcst vveencs, he doth, In mine nduisc, 
Shew himsclfc witless, or more rvittic than wise. 

PuHenham, Arte of Eng. Pocslo, p. 170. 
Sir Ellis Layton, whom 1 find a wonderful xriHy, rcaily 
man for sudden answers and little tales, and sayiiigs very 
extraordlnarj' witty. Prpys, Diarj', III. 02, 

In gentle Verse the Witty told their Flame, 

And grac'd tlieir choicest Song with Emma’s Name. 

Prior, Ilonry and Emma. 


Honeycomb, who was so unmercifully witty upon the 
women, . . . has given the ladies ample satisfaction by 
marrying a farmer's daughter. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 630. 


4. Characterized by or pregnant with wit : as, 
a witty remark or repartee. 

Or rhymes or Bangs he'd mak’ himsel’, 

Or witty catches. Burns, To J. Lapraik, i. 

■^vitwaF (wit'wal), it, {_A\sowitwalt, and former- 
ly assimilated wittal; also erroneously whit- 
wall; avtiv.otwoodwaljwoodwale: seewoodwalc, 
undct wittoU.] 1. The popinjay, orgreen wood- 
pecker, Gccinus viridis. See woodwale, and cut 
under popinjay. 


No sound w’as heard, except, from far away, 

The ringing of the WhiticaU's shrilly laughter, 

Or, now and then, the chatter of the jay, 

That Echo murmur’d after. 

Hood, Haunted House, i. 

2. The greater spotted woodpecker, P/citswq/or. 
See cut under Picus. 
witwaFt, 11 , See wiitoU. 
witwantont (wit'won''''tqn), 11 . [< tyiF + wan- 
ton.] One who indulges in idle, foolish, and 
iiTeverent fancies or speculations. Also used 
adjectively. 

All Epicures, TTif-M’anfoiw, Atheists. 

Sylvester, Lacrymre Lacrymarum. 
How dangerous it is for wit-wanton men to dance with 
their nice distinctions on such mystical precipices. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist., X. iv. 4. 


VTitwantonf (wit'won'’’tqn), V. i. [< witwanton, 
11 .] To indulge in vain, sportive, or over-subtle 
fancies; speculate idlj' or irreverently : with an 
indefinite it. 


Dangerous it is tottn’m-aTifon it with the majesty of God. 

Fuller, Holy State. 


wit-wormt (wit'wenn), n. [< + worm.] 

One who has developed into a "wit. [Rave.] 
Ful. What hast thou done 
With thy poor innocent self? 

Gal. Wlierefore, sweet madam? 

Ful. Thus to come forth, so suddenly, a witwonn I 
B. Jonson, Catiline, di. 1. 


wive (wiv), V. ; pret. and pp. wived, ppr. wiving. 
[< ME. wiven, < AS. wtfian (=MD. wiJvcn = 'Mh(}. 
wiven), take a wife, < wtf, wife. Cf. wife, v,] I, 
intrans. To take a wife; mniTy. 

Hanging and wiving goes by destiny, 

Shak., M. of V., Ii. 9. 83. 

A shrewd wife brings thee bate, uiue not and neuer 
thrluc. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foesle, p. 171. 

II. trans. 1. To match to a wife; provide 
witli a wife. 


An I could get mo but a wife, ... I were manned, horsed, 
and wived. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 61. 

Oregorj' VII. , . , determined. . . that no tnved priest 
should celebrate or even assist at the Mass. 

Encyc. Brit., V. 293. 

2. To take for a wife; marry, [Rare.] 

Should I tnve an Empresse, 

And take her dowerlesse, should we love, or hate, 

In that my bounty cqualls her estate. 

JJcywQod, Royal King (Works, eA Pearson, 1874, VI. 79). 
I have wived Ids sister. Scott, 


wivehoodt (wiv'lmd), ?i. Same ns wifehood. 

That girdle gave tho vertue of chast love, 

And wivehood true, to all that did it beare. 

Spenser, Y. Q., IV. v. 3. 

wivelesst (wiv'les), a. Same as wifeless. 

They, in their imrfew state, run into open abomina- 
tions. Homilies, xviil. Of Matrimony. 

wivelyt (wiv'li), a. Same as wifely. 

Wyucly loue. J. Udall, On 1 Cor. vll. 

wivert (wi'v6r), ». [< ME. wivcrc, wyvcrc, < 
OF, wivre, givre, a viper, < L. vipera, a viper: 
BOQ vqicr. Hence trifcni. 3 1. A serpent. 
Jnlousyo, alias I that wlkked vryvere, 

Tliua cuuselcs is cropen into yow. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ill. 1010. 

2, A wivern. 

wivern (wrv6rn), ??. [Also try- ^ 

t'C7*« / a later form, with unorig. 

-n as in hittern, of wiver: see 
wiver.] In 7tcr., a monster whoso 
fore part is tliat of a dragon -with 
its fore logs and wings, while the 
hinder part has the fonn of a 
serpent with a barbed tail. wi>crn. 

Lakes which, when morn breaks on their quivering bed, 
Blaze like a icyvcrn flying round the sun. 

Browning, Paracelsus, 

wives, 11 - Plural of wife. 

wizard (wiz'ard), i\. and^t. [Formerly also 7c/5- 
ard, wissard;“< ME. wisard, wysard, wysar; prob. 
an altered form, nssimilatod initially to the ult. 
related wise, for *^wi.^liard (preserved in the sur- 
names IVisharl, Wi.shcart, IVissct), < OF. **wis- 
chard, prob. orig. form of OF. guischard, guis- 
card, guiscart, F. dial. (Norm.) guichard, saga- 



Wi\ern. 



wizard 


6958 


woeful 


cious, prudent, cunning (whence the F. sur- 
name G-mscard)f with suffix -ai'cl, < Icel. viskr, 
clever, knowing, sagacious, for ^vitskr, < vita^ 
know: see Cf. witcJi'^, ult. from the same 

root, hut haWng no immediate connection with 
wizard.'] I. n. If. A wise man; a sago. 

Hee that cannot personate the wise-man well among 
wizards, let him learne to play the foole well amongst diz- 
zarcls. 

Chapman, llasque of Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 
See how from far, upon the eastern road, 

Tlie star-led wisards haste with odours sweet. 

Milton, Nativity, 1, 23. 

2. A proficient in the occult sciences ; an 
adept in the black art; one supposed to pos- 
sess supernatural powers, generally from hav- 
ing leagued himself with tlio Evil One ; a sor- 
cerer; an enchanter; a magician; hence, a 
title occasionally applied to, or assumed by, 
modern performers of legerdemain; a con- 
jurer; a juggler. See aw'fc/A. 

And the soul that turneth after such as have familiar 
spirits, and after ‘icizards, ... I will even set my face 
against that soul. Lev. juc. 0. 

If by any Accident they do hoar of the Tliicf, all is 
ascrib’d to the wonderful Cunning of their li’mfird. 

Quoted in Afffttou’s Social Life in lleign of Queen Anne, 

(I. 121. 

No icizards now ply their trade of selling favorable 
winds to the Norwegian coasters. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 130. 

IL a. kfagic; having magical powers; en- 
chanting: as, a wizard spell. 

Where Leva spreads her wisnrd stream. 

JA7ton, Lycldas, 1. 65. 

wizardly (Tviz'jtrd-li), ado. [< tnicard + -Zi/l.] 
Eesombliug a wizard; charactoristio of a wiz- 
ard. [Rare.] 

■wizardl 7 (wiz'ilrd-ri),)i. [< irirnn? -t- -rj.] The 
art or practices of ■wizards; sorcery. 

Wizardry and dealing with evil spirits. 

Mitman, Latin Christianity, xl. 9. 

■wizet. An old spelling of wiscl, iciac-. 

wizent (wiz'n), a. [Also tocazen, and formerly 
wi:zcn, wisen; < JIE. *wiscn, < AS. "wisen = led. 
visinn = Sw. Dau. vissen, \\’itliorod, dried up ; pp. 
of a lost verb, AS. ns it *icisaii, dry up. licneo 
loircni, th] Hard, dry, and shriveled ; withered. 

Agnylittic irfrrnold man, In appearance, from the East- 
ern climate's dilapidations upon his youth and health. 

-Vine. D'Arblay, Diary, Dec., 1701. 

nis shadotvy figure and dark trcazai face, 

Irviny, Sketch-Book, p. 2S1. 

I remember the elder Mathews, a teizen dark man, with 
one high shoulder, n distorted mouth, n Innio leg, and an 
irritable manner, 

K II. I'fftes, Fifty Years of London Life, I, I, 

wizent (wiz'n), v. f, and j. [Also weazen, and 
formerly wizzen, wisen; < JIE. wiscncn,< AS. 
leisnian, also forwisnian (= led. eisna = .Sw. 
I'issna = Dan. visne), become dry, wither, < 
"wisen, dried up, ivizen.] 'lo become dry or 
witliorod; shrivel; cause to fade; inalto dry. 
[Scotch.] 

0 ill befa’ your irizzen'd snout ! 

Giyht's Lady (Cliilil's Ballads, 290). 

A shoemaker's lad 
With wizened face In want of soap. 

Browmny, Chrlstm.is Eve. 

■wizen- (vriz'n), n. An obsolete or dinlcdnl form 
of wcasand. 

■wizen-faced (iviz'n-fust), a. Having a thin, 
shriveled face. 


Tlie storj' is connected with a dingj'tnrrn*/fl«(/portralt 
in an oval frame. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 60. 

Tlie door . . . was slowly opened, and a little blear- 
eyed, weazen-faced ancient man came creeping out. 

Biclccns, Slarlln Chuzzlewit, xl. 

■wizier, n. Same as vizir. 

■wizzent, a. and n. Same as wizen. 
wk. A contraction of wee!;. 
wlappet, V. t. [JIE. wlajypen, var. of wrappen : 
SCO n-ra]) and lapl.'i To "wrap; roll up. 

3 e schulun fjTide a gong child wlappid in clolhis, and 
put in a cracche. Luke II. 12. 

wlatet, V. i. and t. [ME. wlntcn, < AS. wlsctian, 
loathe.] To feel disgust; loathe; abominate. 
So the worcher of this worldc wlates thcr-wj’th 
That in the poynt of Ijcr piny ho poruayes a myndc. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris^ ii. 1601. 

■wlatsomet, -wlatsomt, a. [< JIE. wlatsom, wlai- 
sum, loathsome, ahomiufihlo, < "winic (< AS. 
wleettc), nausea, disgust, + -snm, E. -some.'] 
Loathsome; detestable; liatofiil. 

For thong the soule hauc tlii lljkncs, 

Man is !)ut wlaUnnn ertlie aiid clay. 

Political Poe7n8, etc. (cd. Furnlvall), p. 17.3. 
Mordre is so wlatxoin and abhonnnahle 
To God, that la so just and resonable, 

That he iie wol uat suffre it heled be. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest’s Tale, 1. 233. 
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■wlonct, ■wlonkt, a. and «. [JIE., < AS. wlanc, 
wlonh (= OS. wlanc), proud, splendid.] I. a. 
Eine; grand; fair; beautiful. 

"Whyle the vjlonkest wedes he warp on hym-seluen. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E, E. IT. S.), 1. 2025. 

II. n. A fair woman ; a fine lady. 

Thane I went to that wlonke, and ,vynly hire gretis, 

And cho said, “Welcome i-wis ! w'ele arte thow fowndene." 

Morte Arthurc (E. E. T. S.), 1, 3339. 

W. N. W. An abbreviation of west-nortineest. 
■WO, interj. and n. See woe. 
woad (wod), Ji. [Also dial, toad (and ode) ; < JIE. 
wad, wode, wood, wad, < AS. wad, waad = OFrios. 
toed = D. weede, weed = JILG. wet, weit, wede 
= OHG. JIH6. weii, G. waid, wait = Sw. vcjdc 
r= Dan. vaid, void = Goth, "waida (cf. wiz- 
diio,woad; JIL. guaisdium, > OF. waisdc, waide, 
gaidc, F. gudde = It. guado, woad), akin to L. 
vitrum, woad: root unknown; no connection 
with wcldl, wliieb has a 
var. wold.] A cruciferous 
plant, Jsaf/s tinctoria, for- 
merly much cultivated 
in Groat Britain on ac- 
count of the blue dj-o ex- 
tracted from its pulped 
and fermented loaves, it 
Is now, however, nearly super- 
seded by indigo, which gives a 
stronger and finer blue. It is 
still cultivated In some parts 
of Europe, and tho dye which 
it fundshes Is said to improve 
tho quality and color of indigo 
when mixed with it Inn certain 
proportion. Tho ancient Brit- 
ons are said to linvo stained 
tliclr liodles with tlie dye pro- 
cured from tile wond-plant 
No madcr, weldo, oncooil (var. 

read] no Iltcstcro 
No knew. 

Chancer, Former Ago, 1. 17. 

But now our sollc citiicr will 
not or , . . may not Iicarc 
eltiicr lead or madder. 

Ilarrieon, Descrip, of Britain, 
fxvlll. 

Admit no dllTercnce between cade and frankincense. 

K. Joneon, Foctastcr, B. 1. 

Wild woad. Same as veldt. 

WOaded (wo'dcd), a. [< woad -b -ed-.] 1. 

Dyed or colored blue witli woad. 

Titen liio monster, tiicn tlio man ; 

Tattoo'd or iroaded, winter-clad In skins, 

Tennyton, Frinccss, II. 

2. Produced 'by means of woad, or by a mix- 
ture of woad with other dyes. 

Tims I Imvc iicanl oiir mcrciinnts complain tlint tlio 
set up blues have made strangers loatiie tile ricli iroaded 
blues. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 77. 

woad-mill (wdd'mil), ii. A mill for bruisiug 
aud preparing woad. 

woadwaxen(wdd'wak^sn),)i. Tho dyers’ green- 
weed, Genista tinctoria. Sco Genista (with cut). 

Y cart y-lndo wi rrodetrexen to sale. 

Knylieh Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 35S. 

wobble, V. and n. Sec wabhlci. 
wobbler, «. Sco tcabbicr. 
wobbly, a. Soo tcabblg. 
wobegone, a. Seo woebegone. 
woc't, a, A Jliddlo English form of weal;. 
WOC-t, t’. An old spelling of irol.c, protorit of 
walcct. 

wod, n. An ohsolcto or dialectal form of woad. 
wode^t, II- A Jliddlo English form of iroodt. 
wode-t, II- All obsolete spelling of woad. 
Prompt. Parv. 

wodegeldf, n. RIE., < wode, wood, -t- geld, pay- 
ment: seo woodi and geld-, «.] A paj-ment for 
wood. 

wodelyt, adr. A variant of woodbj. 

Woden (wo'dcn), II. [JIE. Ilbdcii, < AS. Woden 
= 0116. Wodan, If'iio/aH = Icol. 0/7iiiiii, a Tout. 
deity, lit. tho ‘furious,’ tho ‘mighty warrior’; 
from a root appearing in AS. wod, mad, ftmious 
(seo wood^). The AS. Woden, which would rog. 
give a mod. E. * Wooden, is present in Wednes- 
day, and in many compound local names, sucli 
as Woodnesborough, Wedneshongb, Wcdncsbnry, 
Winsborough. Wisborow, Wedncsficld, transford, 
IVanslead, Wanstcy, etc.] Tlio Anglo-Saxon 
form of tho iiamo of tho doity called by tho 
Norso Odin. 

Wodenism (wo'den-izm), II. [< Jl'odcn + -ism.] 
'The worship of Woden. 

irof/rni«n was so completely vanquished tlmt even the 
coming of the Danes failed to revive It. 

•/. Jl. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 0. 

wodewalet, n. A Jliddlo English form of wood- 
wale. 


wodnesst, «. An obsolete form of woodness. 
woe (w6), interj. [Also wo; So. wae; < JIE. wo, 
woo, wa, we, waei, wei, wai, was, < AS. wd, 
inter]., sometimes used with dat. ease, also in 
combination wd id, wd id wd, also wdid wd, alas ! 
lit. woe! lol woe! Q'ult.'E.weUaway,weUaday) 
= D. wee = LG. wee = G. web = Icel. vci = Sw. 
ve = Dan. vee = Goth, wai, inter]., woe! (cf. OF. 
ouais = It. Sp. giiai, woe! < Teut.) =L. rai, woe! 
(v,v vietis, woe to the vanquished !) = Gr. oi ! o’vai ! 
woe! ah! ob! an exclamation of pain, etc., out 
of which the other uses grew. Hence ult. woe, 
II., waiP, aud wellaway, welluday ; cf. also wai- 
ment.] Alas! an exclamation of pain or grief. 
Seo woe, ii. 

Alas and woe! Shale., A. and C., iv. 14. 107. 

woe ('Wo), II. and a. [Also wo; Sc. wae; < JIE. 
wo, woo, wa, also wee, the last from AS. wed, pi. 
wean, a form not Immediately derivable from 
tlie inter], wd, but standing for *ww (fwaiw-) = 
OS. we (wew-) = D. wee = LG. wee = OHG. JIHG. 
wo (wew-), OHG. also wcwo, m., wewa, f., G. webe 
= Dan. pcc, ■woe, = Goth. *wai (>It.i 7 !iojo, pain); 
prob. from tho inter].: see woe, interj.] I. ii. 

1. Griof; sorrow; misery;- heavy calamity. 

Tliej', outcast from God, are here condemn’d 
To waste eternal days in U'oe and pain. 

Milton, P. L., ii. C95. 

2. A heavy calamity; an affliction. 

One 7P0C is past ; and, behold, there come two tcoes more 
hereafter. Rev. ix. 12. 

Woe is frequently used in denunciations, either with the 
optative mood of the verb or alone, and thus in an inter- 
jectlonal manner (see woe, interj.). 

Woe 6 c unto the pastors that destroy and scatter the 
sheep 1 Jer. xxiii. 1. 

Woe to the vanquished, woe! 

JJryden, Albion and Albanius, i. 1. 
Woe to the dupe, and icoc to the deceiver ! 
ll’oc to the oppressed, and icoc to the oppressor! 

Shelley, Hellas. 

It is also used in exclamations of sorrow, In such cases 
the noun or pronoun following being really in the dative. 

Woe is me ! for I am undone. Iso. vi. 5. 

Woe was the knight at this severe command. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath, 1. 108. 

An’ nye tho o’crcome o' his sang 
Was ''Wae ’s me for Prince Charlie!” 

Tl’. Glen, A Wee Bird cam’ to our nia’‘Door. 
In weal and woe, In prosperity and adversity. Shak., 
Venus and Adonis, 1. os7.— Woe worth the aay. See 
trortAi, S.ssSyn. Distress, tribulation, afillctlon, bitter- 
ness, unhappiness, wretchedness. TToc is an intense unhap- 
piness; tho word is strong and elevated, almost poetical. 

Il.f a. Sad; sorrowful; miserable; woeful; 
•wrotched. 

Oftc haddc ITom hco wo 
Ac neure wurs than him was tho. 

Kiny I/om (E. E. T. S.), p. 4. 

In this dchat I was so ico. 

Me thoghto m}!! hertc braste atweyn. 

Chaucer, Dentil of Blanche, 1. 1192. 
He was full wo, and gan his former griefe renew. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. i. 38. 

Clilldo Wntci *3 wns a woe man, good Lord, 

To sec fnire Ellen swimme ! 

Child Waters (Child’s Ballads, III. 208). 

woebegone, wobegone (wo'be-g6n^), n. [Early 
mod. E. woC’Vcgon; < 3iIE. tco-'begon, u'ofjugon ; 
< woe, wo, ??., woo, sorrow, + hegone^.] Over- 
whelmed ■with woe; immersed in grief or sor- 
row; also, sorrowful; rueful; indicating woo 
or distress: as, a tcochcgonc look. 

Thow farcst ek by me, thow Pnndnrus ! 

As ho tlmt, whan a wight is wo-byaon. 

He cometh to him apaas, and Bcitli right thus: 

‘*Thynko nat on sniertc and thow Blmlt fcle none ! ” 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 4C4. 

Coumfort hem that careful been, 

Aud helpe hem that ben troo higoon. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 10. 

Even Buch a man, bo faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, BO dead In look, bo iroc- 6 cf 7 onc, 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night. 

Shok., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 71. 

Each man looked ruefully in his neighbor’s face in 
search of encouragement, but only found in its woe-begone 
lineaments a continuation of his own dismay. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 438. 
In early use the two words are sometimes separated. 

Tl'o was this WTCCched woman tho higoon. 

Chaucer, Jfan of Law’s Tale, 1. 820. 

■woeful, WOful (-svo'ful), a. [Sc. iracfnl; < JIE. 
wofid, wofiill; < woe + -fid.] 1. Full of woe; 
distressed -witb grief or calamity; afflicted; sor- 
rowful. 

0 verrey goost, that errest to and fm ! 

Wlii niltow flen out of the wo/ulleste 

Body tlmt cverc myght on grounde go? 

Chaucer, I'roilus, iv. 303. 
What now wlllt thou don,u’o/«f Eglentine? 

To gret hcuyncsso ofl-fors moste thou incline. 

Bom. of Partenaxj (E. E. T. S.), 1. 21C3. 
Weep no more, woful shepherds. 

Milton, Lycldas, 1. 1G5. 



woeful 

2. Eelating or pertaining to woe; expressing 
woe; cliaracterized by sorrow or woe; deplor- 
able. 

She . . . extemporally a woc/hZ ditty. 

Shak., \enus and Adonis, 1. 830. 
A Trumpet shall sound from Heaven in woftU and ter* 
rible Manner. Howell, Letters, iv. 43. 

He (Lord Hanelagh] died hard, as their term of art is 
acre, to express the wofid state of men who discover no 
religion at their death. Swift. 

0, woeful day ! 0, day of woe to me ! 

A. Philips, Pastorals, iv, 

3. Wretched; paltry; mean; pitiful. 

What woful stuff this madrigal would he! 

Pope, Essay on Criticism,!. 418. 
- Syn. 2. ‘Mournful, calamitous, disastrous, afllictive, mis* 
-ra'-lf eri- vcii'=. See tcoe. 

woefully, wofully (wo'fiil-i), odv. In a woeful 
iijniiii' r. 

'VhiJ. now among you, who lament so wofulhj, . . . 
J.ii' ffUJJcred a> he suffered? V. Knox, Works, VI., serm. v. 
It i-« fact of which many seem wofully ignorant. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 431. 

woefulness, wofulness (wo'ftil-nes), v. [< 
Jill, trofitbicsse ; < woeful + -ncss.J The state 
or fpi.-ilitj' of heingwoeful; misery; calamity. 
Thys day can noght he sand the heuinesse mad, 
2^oght halfe the wofulneg<!e the cite hauing. 

Jtom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 648. 
The lamenting Elegiack . . , surely is to he praysed, 
either for compassionate accompanying iust causes of 
lamentation, or for rightly pay nting out how weake be the 
passions of wofulnesse. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. forPoctrie, p. 41. 

woesome (^vo'sum), o. [So. woesome; < woe + 
-soHfc.] Woeful ; sad ; mournful, 
woe-wearied (wo'wer'id), a. Wearied out with 
woe or grief. [Rare.] 

Sly woe-wearied tongue is mute and dumb. 

Shak., Hich. III., iv. 4. IS. 
woe-wearyt, a. [ME. wo^wcric; < xooc + xceary.'] 
Sad at heart. 

Wo>wcrie and wctschod wente ich forth after, 

As a recheles renke tliat reccheth nat of sorwe. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 1. 
woe-'worn (wo'worn), a. Worn or marked by 
woe or grief. 

In lively mood he spoke, to wile 
Prom Wilfiid's woe-woni cheek a smile. 

Scott, Eokeby, v. 14. 

woful, wofully, etc. See woeful, etc. 
woiwode, wojwoda (woi'wod, woi-wo'dil), ii. 
Same as voivode. 

Woke^t, >1. A Middle English form of wcel;^. 
woke''* (wok). Preterit and past participle of 
wakel. 

wokent, r. A Middle English form of weaken. 
wokus (wo'kus), 11 . I^N. Amer. Ind.] A coarse 
meal made hy the Indaans of the northwest from 
the seeds of Nympliaa (Niqihar) pohjscpulum, 
the yellow pond-lily of that region. See jjo/id- 
h'h/, 1. 

Old Chaloquin carried his bag of wokus for food. This 
is the roasted and ground seeds of the yellow water-lily, 
and looks something like cracked wheat. 

Amer. Nat., Nov., 1880, p. 971. 
WOU, V. An obsolete or dialectal fonn of 
wol2, adv. An obsolete or dialectal form of xcclV^. 
tvold^ (wold), n. [Formerly also xunitld; also 
dial, old; < iME. xcold, xcald, xvicJd, < AS. xvcald, 
wald, a wood, forest, = OS. OFries. xcaJd = D, 
xcoud = OHGr. waJd, MHG. xoalt, G. wald, a wood, 
forest (> OF. gaut, brushwood?), = Icel. voUr 
(gen. vallar for ^valdar), a field, plain; perhaps 
orig. a hunting-ground, considered as ‘a posses- 
sion,^ and so connected with AS. gcivcald (= G. 
gewalt'^ Icel. rah?), power, dominion, < wealdan, 
etc., rule, possess : see xvicld. Cf. Gr. a7.cog (for 
*^Fa>.rrof ?), a grove. Cf. irc«?r7.] An open tract 
ofeountry; adown. The wolds of Yorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire are high, rolling districts bare of woods, and ex- 
actly similar, both topographically and geologically, to the 
do\vns of the more southern parts of England. The Cots- 
wold Hills, in Gloucestershire, closely resemble the downs 
of Kent and Sussex and the wolds of Yorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire in every respect except the geological age of the 
formations by which they are underlain, which, in the case 
of the Cotswolds, is a calcareous rock of Jurassic, and not of 
Cretaceous age, as is the case with the other-mentioned 
wolds and downs. 

Who sees notagreat difference betwixt. . . theiro?<f«in 
Lincolnshire and the Fens? Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 259. 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and loold. 

Byron, Childe Harold, ii. 88. 
The notes of the robin and bluebird 
Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, ii. 4. 
The tvolds [of Yorkshire] constitute properly but one 
region, slojiing from a curved summit, whose extremities 
touch the sea at Flaniborough Head, and the Humber at 
Perriby; but this crescent of liills is cut through by one 
continuous hollow, — the great Wold Valley from Settring- 
• ton to Bridlington. Phillips, Yorkshire, p. 41. 
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wold2, «. See wdd^. 

wold^t, woldef. Obsolete forms of xcoiild. See 
will^. 

woldestowt, A Middle English form of xconld- 
cst ihou. 

wolf (wulf), pi. wolves (wulvz). [< ME. wolf, 
xcidf, wlf, xolfc (pi. wolves, waives, tvolwes, wulfcs), 

< AS. wulf (pi. wulf as) = OS. wulf = OFries. wolf 
= D. xcolf = 1\ILG. LG. wulf= OHG. MHG. G. 
xvolf r= leel. «?/r (for *vulfr) = Sw. «?/ = Dan, 
ulv = Goth, wulfs = OBulg. vWcu = liuss. volkii 
= Lith. wilkas = L. lupus (> It. lupo = Sp. Pg. 
loho = F. louf)) = Gr. 7.vko^ = Skt. vrika, a wolf ; 
orig. ty^pe prob. *ivalka, ^warka, altered various- 
ly iuto ^wlaka (Gr. TSsog), *wlapa (L. lupus), 
*walpa (AS. wulf, etc.), orig. ‘tearer, render,’ 

< y wark, Skt. vrageh, tear, Gr. £7.Keiv, pull. 
L. vulpcs, fox, is prob. not connected. Wolf, as 
a complimentary term for a warrior, is a con- 
stituent of many E. and G. names, as in Adolph, 
‘noble-wolf,’ Mudolph, ‘ glory-w'olf,’ etc. Cf. 
ivcnoolf, lupine^, lycaulhropxjjQic,.'] 1. A digiti- 
gi*ade carnivorous canine quadruped, Cants lu- 
pus, of the lupine or thooid series of Canidx; 
hence, some similar animal. Tlie common wolf of 
Europe, etc., is yellowish or fulvous-gray, with harsh 
strong hair, erect pointed ears, and the tail straight or 
nearly so. The height at the shoulder is from 27 to 29 
inches. Wolves are swift of foot, crafty, and rapacious, 
and destructive enemies to the sheep-cote and farm-yard ; 
they associate in p.acks to hunt the larger quadrupeds, as 
the deer, the elk, etc. When hard pressed with hunger 
these packs not infrequently attack isolated travelers, 
and have been known even to enter villages and carry off 
children. In general, however, wolves are cowardly and 
stealthy, approaching sheepfolds and farm-buildings only 
at dead of night, making u rapid retreat IT in the least dis- 



turbed by a dog or a man, and exhibiting great cunningin 
the avoidance of traps. 'Wolvesarc still numerous in some 
parts of Europe, .as France, Hungarj', Spain, Turkey, and 
Kussia ; they probably ceased to exist in England about the 
end of the fifteenth century, and in Scotland in the first 
part of the eighteenth century; the latter date probably 
marks also the disappearance of wolves in Ireland. The 
wolves of North America are of two very distinct species. 
One of these is scarcely different from the European, but 
is generally regarded as a variety, under the name of 
C. 1. occidentalis. The usual color is a grizzled gray, but 
it sports in many colors, as reddish and blackish. Most 
strains of the American wolf are larger and stouter than 
those of Europe. Tl>e gray wolf is also called the buffalo- 
wolf, from its former abundance in the buffalo-range, and 
timber-wolf, as distinguished from the prairie-wolf or 
coyote. Cams latrans, a much smaller and very different 
animal, which lives chiefly in open country, in burrows in 
the ground, and in some respects resembles the jackal. 
(See coyote, with cut.) Yet other wolves, of rather numer- 
ous species, Inhabit most parts of the world ; some grade 
into jackals (see TAous),other8 toward foxes (sec fox-wolf)\ 
and most of them interbreed easily with some varieties 
of the dog of the countries they respectively inhabit, the 
dog itself being a composite of a mixed wolf ancestry (see 
wolf-dog, 2). 

2, A person noted for ravenousness, cruelty, 
cunning, or the like: used in opprobrium. 

Itescucd is Orleans from the English ivolves. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI. (ed. Knight), i. 6. 2. 

3. In cntom.i (a) A small naked caterpillar, the 
larva of Tinea granclla, the wolf-moth, which 
infests grauarie.s. (b) The larva of a bot-fly; 
a warble. — 4. A tuberculous excrescence which 
rapidly eats away the flesh. See lupus^, 3. 

A tree that cureth the wolfe with the shauings of the 
wood groweth in these parts. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 304. 

If God should send a cancer upon thy face, or a wolf 
into thy side, if he should spread a crust of leprosy upon 
thy skin, what wouldst thou give to be but as now thou 
art? Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 6. 

5. In music: (a) The harsli discord heard in 
certain chords of ke 3 ’board-instruments, espe- 
cially the organ, when tuned on some system 
of unequal temperament, in the mcan-tone system, 
as usually applied, five intervals in each octave were dis- 
cordant— namely, GJ-B?, B-EI 7 , CS-F, and GiJ-C. 

Under the modem system of equal temperament, the wolf 
is evenly distributed, and so practically unnoticed. (Jj) 
A chord or interval in which such a discord 
appears, (c) In instruments of the viol class, 
a discordant or false vibration in a string when 
stopped at a certain point, usually due to a 
defect in the structure or adjustment of the 
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instrument. Sometimes called wolf-note. — 6 . 
A wooden fence placed across a ditch in the 
comer of a field, to prevent cattle from stray- 
ing into another field by means of the ditch. 
Ifalliwcll. [Local, Eng.] — 7. Same as xcillow^. 
E. S. Barking wolf, the coyote or prairie- 

wolf of North America, Cants latrans. See cut under 
co?/o?c.— Black wolf, a melanistic variety of the common 
wolf, found in southerly parts of the United States.— 
Dark as a wolfs mouth or throat, pitch-dark. Scott. 
— Golden wolf, the Tibetan wolf, Cams laniger. Also 
called cAanco.— Gray wolf. See def. 1 .— Indian wolf, a 
certain Asiatic wolf, Canis pallipes, somewhat like a jack- 
al.— Marine wolf, in Acr. Seenmrinc.— Pied wolf. See 
Red wolf, a reddish or erythritic variety of the 
common wolf, found in the United States. — Strand wolf. 
See stran'd-ico?/.— Tasmanian wolf, a marsupial of Tas- 
mania, the thylacine dasyure, Thyladmts cynocephaltts: 
same as zebra-wolf. See cut under thyladne.^To cry 
wolf, to raise a false alarm: in allusion to the shepherd 
boy in a well-known fable. —To have a wolf by the ears, 
to have a difilcult task. 

He found himself so intrigued that it was like a wolf by 
the ears; he could neither hold it nor let it go; and, for 
certain, it bit him at last. 

Roger North, Lord Guilford, II. 2. (JDavies.) 
To have a wolf in the stomach, to eat ravenously. 
Halliwell.—To keep the wolf ft:om the door, to keep 
out hunger or want.— To see a wolf, to lose one’s voice : 
in allusion to the belief of the ancients (see Virgil, Eel. ix.) 
that if a man saw- a wolf before the wolf saw him he lost 
his voice, at least for a time. 

“■WTiat! are you mute?" I said— a waggish guest, 
“Perhaps she’s seen a wolf," rejoin'd in jest. 

Fawkes, tr. of Idylliums of Theocritus, xiv. 

“Our young companion has seen a wolf," said Lady 
Haraeline, alluding to an ancient superstition, “and has 
lost his tongue in consequence." 

Scott, Quentin Durward, xviii. 
"White wolf, a whitish variety of the common wolf of 
North America.— Zebra wolf. See zebra-wolf. (See also 
prairie-wolf, timber-wolf.) 

‘wolf (wiilf), V. [< im?/, n.] X.intrans. To hunt 
for wolves. 

The stock in trade of a party engaged in wolfing con- 
sists in flour, bacon, and strychnine, the first two articles 
)mmedJortheirown consumption, the last for the wolves. 

SpcfTtsman’e Gazetteer, p. 13. 

II. trans. To devour ravenously: as, to wolf 
down food. [Slang.] 

wolfberry (wmf'ber'i), it. ; pi. wolfberries (-iz). 
A shrul), Stjmplioricarpos occidentalis, of north- 
ern North America, in the United States rang- 
ing from Michigan and Illinois to the Rooky 
Mountains. It is sometimes cultivated for ornament, 
mainly on account of its white berries, wliicli are borne in 
axillary and terminal spikes. 

wolf-dog (wtdf'dog), 11 . 1. A large stout dog 
of no particular variety, kept to guard sheep, 
cattle, etc., and destroy wolves. — 2. Adoghred, 
or supposed to he hred, between a dog and a 
wolf. Such liybrids are of constant occurrence among 
the dogs kept by North American Indians ; and instances 
of the reversion of the dog to the feral state in western 
North America are recorded. 

wolf-eel (wulf'el), 11 . Tho wolf-flsh. 

Wolfenbiittel fragments. See fragment. 

Wolfer (wul'fer), n. [< wolf + -ei-l.] One who 
hunts wolves; a professional wolf-killer. 

The wild throng of buffalo-hunters, wolfers, teamsters, 

. . . filled the streets. The Century, XXXV. 416. 

Wolfe’s operation for ectropium. See opera- 
tion. 

W olMa ( wolf 'i-[i), ?? . [NL.(Horkel, 1839), named 
after N. M. von Wolff (1724-84), a German phy- 
sician.] A genus of monocotyledonous plants, 
of the order Lcmnacex, distinguished from Xcw- 
na, the other genus, by one-celled anthers and 
by the absence of roots. The 12 species are chiefly 
tropical, occurring in Europe, India, Africa, and America, 
and extending north into the United States ; they are com- 
monly globose, sometimes conical or flattish, with a pro- 
liferous base, and produce minute flowers from chinks in 
the surface, each flower consisting of a single stamen or 
ovary without any spathe or other envelop. They are 
known, like Lemna, as duckmeat, and are remarkable for 
their almost microscopic size, being esteemed the smallest 
of flowering plants. 

Wolffian^ (wTil'fi-an), a. Same as Wolfiaxi^, 

Wolffian^ (wul'fi "an), a. [< K. F. Wolff (see 
def.) + -fau.] Of or pertaining to K. P. Wolff 
(1733 -94), a German anatomist and physiolo- 
gist; in anat., piliysiol., and zodV., noting certain 

stnietures of vertehrated animals Wolffian 

bodies, the primordial kidneys or renal organs in all ver- 
tebrates, excepting probably the lancelets; the so-called 
false kidneys, in all the higher. vertebrates {Mammalia 
and Sauropsida) preceding and performing the functions 
of true kidneys until replaced by the latter, but among 
Ichthyopdda, as fishes, persisting and constituting the 
permanent renal organs,— Wolffian dUCtS. See ductus 
\Yolffii, under ductus. 

wolf-flsh (wulf'fish), n. A teleostean aeau- 
thopterygious 6sh, Jnarrhiclins lupus: so called 
from its ferocious aspect and habits. It is found 
around the coasts of Great Britain, where it attains a 
length of 6 or 7 feet, but in southern seas it is said to 
reach a much greater size. The mouth is armed with 
strong sharp teeth, the inner series forming blunt grind- 
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€rs adapted for crushing the mollushs and crustaceans 
cn which it feeds. The ventral flue are absent ; the color 
is brownish'gray, spotted and striped with brown over 
the upper parts, while the belly is white. The flesh is 
palatable, and is largely eaten in Iceland, while the skin 
is durable, and is manufactured into a kind of shagreen. 
When taken in a net it attacks its captors ferociously, and 
unless stunned by a blow on the liead is capable of doing 
great damage with its powerful teeth. Also called sea~eaU 
catfish, u'olf-eel, and sca-wolf. See cut under Anarrhxchas, 

Wolflani (wM'fi-an), a. [< C. Wolff (soo def.) 
+ -lOH.] Pertaining to the philosophy of Chris- 
tian Wolff (1G79-1754), which is Leibnitzianism 
diluted with common sense and dressed as a 
modified seholasticism, more systematic and 
more Euclidean than that of the middle ages. 
Though not profound, Wolff's philosophy met the wants 
of Germany, which it dominated for about fifty j'cars, be- 
ginning with 1724. Also Woljfian. 

Wolfian^ ( wiil'fi-an), [< A. Wolf (seo def.), 
+ -tQH.] Pertaining to or promulgated by F.* 
A. Wolf, a German philologist (1759-1824:). — 
Wolfian theory, a theorj' put forward by Wolf in his 
“Prolegomena" in 1705, to the effect that tiio Iliad and 
Odyssey cannot be the works of one man, ITomcr, because 
writing was unknown at the time that these poems arc 
said to have been composed. lie supposes, therefore, 
that the Iliad and Odyssey consist of ballads or episodes, 
the work of different men, collected and arranged in a 
more or less consistent and homogeneous whole in the 
sixth centnrj' n. c. The ballads could have been pre- 
served by the recitation of strolling minstrels. 
Wolfianism (wid'fi-an-izra), n. [< Wolfian'^ + 
-ism.'] The system of Wolfian philosophy. Seo 
Wolflait-^. 

wolfing (wul'fing), V. [Verbal n. of wolf, 

The oeeupation or industry of taking wolves for 
their pelts. Wolfing is extensively practised In winter 
in some parts of the United States, as ^lontana and the 
D.akotas. The wolves are destroyed chiefly hy poisoning 
with strychnine. 

wolfish (wiil'flsh), a. [Eormorly also wohisli; 
(.wolf + -islil-.] 1. Like a wolf; having the 
qualities or traits of a wolf ; savage; ravening: 
ns, a wolfish visage ; wolfish designs. 

Thy desires 

Are irafnsA, bloody, starved, and ravenous. 

Shak., M. of V., tv. 1. 133. 

Bane to thy wolfish nature I B. Joiison. Volpone, v. 6. 

Good master, lot it warn you ; tliougli wo have hitherto 
pass'd hy these man-Tygors, tlieso iroinsli Outlaws safely, 
early and late, as not worth their malice. 

Srome, Queen's Bxchangc, il. 
2. Hnngry ns a wolf is supposed to ho; raven- 
ous. [Colloq.] 

wolflslily ( tnil'fish-li), (I fir. In a wolfish manner, 
wolfkin (tviiilf'kin), n. [< wolf + A 

young or small wolf. 

“Was this your instructions, trolffla'n f " (for she called 
mo lambkin). Jlichardson, Tamcla, I. HI. 

Kite aud kestrel, wolf and wolfkin, 

Tftmijton, Bohdicc.a. 
wolfiing {-wfilfTing), n. [< wolf + -litigi.] A 
young wolf; a wolfkin. 

Toting children ivero tlirown in, tiicir motlicrs vainly 
pleading; " irof)lin^s," answered the Company of llarat, 
"who would grow to he wolves." 

Carlisle, French itev., HI. v. 3. 
wolf-moth (wulf'mOth), it. A cosmopolitan 
grain-pest, Ttneo granclla,a small eronmy-whito 
motli with broivn spots on tlio wings, wlioso 
small white larvm infest stored grain. Seo wolf, 
11 ., 3 (a), and cut under corn-moth. 
wolf-net (wvdf'not). It. A kind of net used in 
fishing, by means of whieli groat numbers of 
fish are taken. 

wolf-note (wulf'not), it. Same ns wolf, 5 (c). 
wolfram (wulf'ram), it. [6. wolfram, given ns 
< “wolf, wolf,-h rnni, rahm, froth, cream, soot.”] 

1. A native tungstate of iron and mangnnoso. 
Its color is generally a brownish or grayish black, and It 
has a reddish-brown streak. TIte specific gravity (7.2 to 
7.6) is nearly equal to that of metallic iron. It occurs crys- 
talilzed. also massive witli lamellar structure; it Is the ore 
from which tlie metal tungsten Is usually obtained, and la 
often found assoclaled with tinstone. Also called wolf- 
ramite. 

2. Tho met.al tungsten or wolframiura: , an 

improper and now tmeommon use Wolfriun- 

OCher. Sameas tunystiVe. 

wolframate (wulf'ra-mat), it. Same ns Iting- 
stnic. 

WOlframic (wulf-ram'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to tungsten. 

wolframium (avfilf-ri'i'mi-um), it. Same as tung- 
sten, the chemical sj-mhol of which is W, from 
■ this word. 

wolfroho (wtilf'rob). It. The skin or pelt of a 
wolf made into a robe for use in cntTiages, etc. 
wolf’s-hane (avfilfs'ban), it. [< wolf’s, poss. of 
wolf,+ hail cl-.] A plant of tbo genus Aconitum; 
aconite or monk’s-hood; specifically, A. lijcoe- 
iomtm, the yellow or yellow-flowered wolf’s- 
bano, also called badger’s-, bear’s-, or hartfs- 
hane, it is found widely In Europe, especially in moun- 
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tains. Its greenfsli-yellow flowers have tho hood developed 
like an extinguisher; its poison is less virulent than that 
of other species — Mountain wolTs-bane. See Jtanun- 
culm. 

wolfshergite (wulfs'berg-it), «. [Named from 
Wolfsberg, in tbe Harz.] Same as chalcostihiie. 
wolf-scalp ( wiilf 'skalp), n. Tho skin of a wolf’s 
head, or a piece of it sufficient for identification, 
exhibited to claim the bounty paid for the killing 
of a wolf in some parts of the United States. 
wolf's-claws('Wulfs'klaz),M. 'Theeommon elub- 
moss, Lycopodimn clavaium : so called from the 
elaw-liko ends of tho prostrate branches, 
wolfs-fist (wiilfs'fist), 11 . [< ME. wnlvcsfist, < 
AS. wulfcsfist, a puffball : imdfcs, gen. of wiilf, 
wolf ; fist, ME. fyst, a breaking of wind : seo 
wolf and fist". Cf. Zyeoperdon.] A puffball. 
Seo Zyeoperdon. Gerard. Also woolfist. 
wolf 's-foot (wulfs'fut), >1. The club-moss, Zy- 
copodiiiin : so named by translation of tho ge- 
uorie name. 

wolf ‘s-head (whlfs'lied), it. [< ME. wolvcsbccd; 

< wolf’s, poss. of wolf, 4- head.] 1. Tho head 
of a wolf. — 2t. An outlaw. 

Tho were his bondemen sory and nothing glad, 

Wlicn Gamclyn her lord wolves-hced was cryed nnd maad. 

Tale of Gamclyn, 1, 700. 

wolfskin (tviilf'skin), 71. {<. 'MZl. wohcslnjnnc ; 

< wolf’s, poss. of wolf, + sl'in .] Tho skin or polt 
of a wolf; also, a rug or other article made of 
this polt; a wolfrobc. 

wolf s-milk (wulfs'inilk), It. A plant of tlie ge- 
nus Euphorbia, particularly E. Jlclioscopia, tbo 
sun-spurgo._ Tho iiarao is supposed to refer to 
tho acrid milkj- iuico of these plants, 
wolf-spider (wulf'spFddr), 71. Any spider of 
tho family Zyeosidw, tho species of which do 



not lie in wait, but prowl about after their prey 
nnd spring upon it; a tarantula. Soo Zijcosi- 
d.r, nnd cuts under tarantula, 1. 
wolf 's-thistlef (wfilfs'this'l), n. Seo thistle. 
wolf-tooth (wi'ilf'toth), 71.; pi.wolf-tccth (-toth). 
A small supernumerary promolnr of the horse, 
situated in advance of tho grinders. There 
are sometimes four of these teeth, one on each 
side of each jaw. 

Many renders may not bo nw'nrc that blind horses, even 
In one cyo only, will not got n proper summer coat; nnd 
tlie connexion hrtween wotf-tecth nnd shying is nnotlicr o[ 
many Interesting foots. Athniietim, B'o. 3300, p. 120. 

wolf-trap (xvulf'trnp), it. In her., a bearing 
ropresonting a ciirvoil bar having a ring fixed 
to tho center of it. Ecrry. 
woll, r. An obsolete or dialectal form of willi. 
Wollaston doublet. Soo doublet, 2 (&). 
WOllastonite (wol'ns-ton-it), v. [Named after 
W. H. Wollaston (17GG-1828), an English scien- 
tist, tlio discoverer of tho method of working 
native platinum.] A mineTOl oceurring in tab- 
ular crystals (hence called iabular spar), also 
massive, clonvnblo, with fibrous structiu'o. it 
Ims a w]iite to ycliowor pray color, nnd n vitreous to pearly 
clcnvape. IC is a siUente of cniciam (CnSiO,-)), nnd be* 
lonps to tlie pyroxene group. 

Wollaston prism. Tlio four-sided jilass prism 
of tlio camera lucida devised hy Wollaston in 
1804. Sec figure under camera htcUJa. 
wolle^, V. Seo 

wolle-t, wollenf . Obsolete forms of tcool, woolen. 
wollongonrite (ivol'on-gong-it), ?n A kind of 
Imrosone-sTinlo, very rich in oil, found n ear W ol- 
longong in Now South Wales : it was originally 
described as a kind of hydrocarbon, 
wolloper, «. Seo waUoj)cr^. 
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woltowt. A Middle English fonn of wolt {wilt) 
thou. 

wolveboon (wulv'bon), n. See Toxicodendron, 
wolverene, wolverine (wul-v6-ren'), n. [For- 
merly also xcolveroif wolvcrcnnCf wolverine woU 
vering; appar. a French-Canadian name based 
on E. wolf] The American glutton, or carcajou, 
Gulo (specifically identical with the glut- 
ton of the Old World), a subplantigrade carniv- 
orous mammal of the family MustclidsCf inhab- 
iting British America and northerly or moun- 
tainous regions of the United States. It is 2 or 
3 feet long, of thick-set form, with short, stout legs, low 
ears, subplantigrade feet, bushy tail and shaggy pelage of 



blockish color, with a lighter band of color on each side 
meeting its fellow upon the rump. The animal Is noted 
for its voracitj’, ferocity, and sagacity. In the fur coun- 
tries, ivhero the wolverene is numerous, it is one of the 
most serious obstacles with which the trapper has to con- 
tend, as it soon learns to spring the traps set for ermine 
and sable, and devour the bait without getting caught, be- 
ing Itself too wary to be trapped without great difllculty. 
In these regions, also, caches of provisions must be con- 
slructod with special precautions against their discovery 
nnd spoliation by wolverenes. The pelt is valuable, and 
is much used for robes and mats, in which the whitish or 
llght-hrown areas of the fur present a set of oval or horse- 
shoc-shnpcd figures when several skins nro sewed toge- 
ther. Trom its comparatively large and very stout form, 
together with its special coloration, the wolverene is some- 
times colled sJininMear . — Tlie Wolverene State, Michi- 
gan. 

wolves, Plural of wolf, 

■wolves’-tkistle) (wfilvz'this'I), n. See ihisfle. 
■wolvisht (wtirvisb), a. An obsolete form of 
wolfsh. 

'wol'wardf, adv. See woolward. 
woman (irtra'an), It. ; pi. women (ivim'en). [< 
JDS. woman, wiiman, womman, wtimman, wunt- 
inon, altered (xxitb tbo common ebango of wi- to 
WU-, often spelled wo-) from wimman, wiminon, 
■a'bicb stand (with assimilation of fni to mm) 
for tbo earlier wifman, wifmon, wyfman (pi. 
women, "wiimcn, wommcn.wiininicii, wimiiien, ear- 
lier wifmen, wyfmcn),( AS. wifman, wifmon, later 
wimman (pi. wifmen. Inter wimmen), a woman, 
lit. ‘wife-man,’ i. o. fomnlo person, < wif, a 
xvoman, female, + man, man, person (maso., 
blit used, like L. homo and Gr. avBpuuoc, in 
tbe general sense ‘person, Imman being’). 
Tlio compound wifman is poeuliar to AS., but 
a similar formation appears in tbo G. weibs- 
person. It is notable that it was thought ne- 
cessary to join wif, a neuter noun, representing 
a female person, to nian, a maso. noun repre- 
senting either a male or fomalo person, to form 
a word denoting a fomalo person exclusively. 
Tbo assimilation otfin to mm occurs likewise 
in lemaii, formerly nnd more prop, spelled Icni- 
man, and inZamnias. Tlie change of initial tei- 
to ini-oconrsnlsoin AS. widu'>wudii >E.iroofn, 
nnd tbo spelling of wit- ns wo- or woo- to avoid 
tbo cumulation of it’s or v’s (icii-, tiuii-, vrv-) 
occurs in woodl, wool, otc. Tlie difference of 
pronunciation betxveon tbe sin^lnr woman 
nnd tbo plural women, though it has come to 
distinguish tbo singular from tbo plural, is 
entirely accidental ; formerly both pronuncia- 
tions of tbe first syllable were in use in both 
numbers. Tbo proper modern spelling of the 
plural, ns noxv pronounced, would bo teimmcii; 
the spelling women is due toirreg. conformity to 
the singular iromuii, xvbicli isproperl 3 -so spoiled 
nocording to tbo analogy of wolf, tlioiigb *iroo- 
711(771, like ’’irool/, would bo bettor, as being then 
in keopingu-itb wool, 7roo(?l.] 1. An adult fc- 
mnlo of tbe human race; ligurativel}’, tbe fe- 
male sox; bnmnu females collectively. See 
lady, G. 

Beodc [men] ncro tliar nane, 
no waprnen nc ni,fwen, 
butc westijo [waste] paedes. 

Lai/amoi}, I. 1119. 

Tliat Is the T.ond of Fcniynyc, wlierc that no man Is, hut 
only alio TTommfn. MandeviUc^ Travels, p. 143. 

IVhan the quccne viidirstodo the n-vmv that Gawein 
liaddc made, she was tlio gladdest icoman in tho worlde. 

^fcrUn <E. E. T. S.), ill. 483. 

And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from man, 
inode ho n icoman. Gen. ii. 22. 

See tho hell of having a false xroinan! 

Shafe., 31. W. of W., il. 2. 305. 



woman 

Pray, Mr. Neverout, hold your tongue for once, if it be 
possible; one would think you were a woman in man’s 
deaths, by your prating. Swift, Polite Conversation, iil. 

Woman seems to differ from man in mental disposition, 
chiefly in her greater tenderness and less selfishness ; and 
this holds good even with savages. 

Darwin, Descent of Man, II. 311, 

2. The qualities which characterize ■woman- 
hood; tenderness; gentleness; also, when used 
of a man, effeminacy ; weakness. 

But that my eyes 

Have more of teaman in ’em than my heart, 

I would not weep. 

Beau, and FI., King and Ko King, iv. 4. 

3. A female attendant on a person of rank (used 
in such a connection as to show the special 
6en«;e intended). 

T.tke it to oon of youre moste secrete V'oman, and hid 
hir dcliuer :t to the llrste man that she fyndeth at the 
iMue of the halle. Merlin (E. L. T. S.), i. 90. 

Sir Thomas Bullen’s daughter— 

Til'' Viscount Bochford — one of her higiiness’ women. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 4. 93. 
Churchingofwomen. Seec/iurcA, v. — Lawful woman. 
S"e/a»c/t£f.— Married Woman’s Act, the name under 
which are known a number of statutes, both in Great 
Biitsiin and in the United States (dating about 1850 and 
thereafter), by whicli the common-law disabilities of mar- 
ried women as to contracts, property, and rights of action 
have by successive steps been nearly all removed.— Old 
woman’s tootti. Same as rowtcr-j^anc (which see, un- 
der router).— Old-woman’s tree. See Quuna.- single 
woman. See «n{7fe.— Thescarletwoman. Seescar/cf. 
— To be tied to a woman’s apron-strings. See apron- 
/fnno.— To make an honest woman of. honest— 
To play the woman, to give way to tenderness or pity ; 
weep. — Wise woman. See — Woman of the 
town, a prostitute,— Woman of the world, (at) A mar- 
ried woman. See fo ^0 fo Hte tcorW, under morW. (6) A 
woman experienced in tlie wajs of tlie world; a woman 
engrossed in society or fashionable life, 
womant (wiim'an), t\ t. [< woman, u.] 1. To 
act the part of a woman: with an indefinite it. 

' This day I should 

Ilaue seenc my daughter Siluia how she would 
Haue uomand it Daniel, HjTncn’s Triumph, iil. 2. 

2. To cause to act like a woman; subdue to 
weakness like a woman. 

I liave felt so many quirks of Joy and grief 
That the first face of neither, on the start, 

Can woman mo unto ’t. Shak., All's Well, Hi. 2. fiS. 

3. To unite to, or accompany by, a woman. 

I do attend here on the general ; 

And think it no addition, nor my wish, 

To have him see me woman'd. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 4. 105, 

4. To call (a person) ^^woman” in an abusive 
way. 

She called her another time fat-facc, and womaned her 
most violently. Biehardson, Pamela, II. 2CS. (Davies.) 

woman-body (wiim'an-bod'i), n. A woman: 
used disparagingly “or in self-depreciation. 
[Scotch.] 

It was an awkward thing for a woman-body to be stand- 
ing among bundles o’ barkened leather her lane. 

iScoff, Heart of 3Ud-Lotluan, x. 
woman-born (wum'an-bdrn), a. Born of wo- 
man. Coicpcr, Charity^ 1- 181. 
woman-built (wum'an-bilt), a. Built by women, 
A new-world Babel, woman-built 

Tennyson, Princess, Iv. 
WOmanfully (■wum'an-ful-i), adv. [< woman + 
-fill + Like a woman: a word humor- 

ously employed to correspond with manfully. 

For near fourscore years she fought her fight tcoma?i- 
fully. Thackeray, Kcwcoracs, 11. 

Anne alone . . . stood up by her father womanfuUy, 
and put her arm through his. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xlvi. 
WOman-grO'Wn (^rum'an-gron), a. Gro\\Ti to 
womanhood. Tennysohj Aylmer’s Field, 
woman-guard (wiim'an-gUrd), n. A guard of 
women. 

The Princess with her monstrous woman-guard. 

Tennyson, Princess, Iv. 

woman-hater (wum'an-ha^t6r), n. One ■R'ho 
has an aversion to women in general; a mi- 
sogynist. 

This Coarseness rto\vard women] does not alwales come 
from Clowns and Women-halers, but horn Persons of Fig- 
ure, neither singular nor 111 Bred. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (cd. 169S), p. 171. 

womanbeadt (wmm'an-hod), n. [< ME. wom- 
manhfjdc ; < woman 4- -head.'] The state or con- 
dition of a woman; womanhood. 

The quene anon, for verray wommanhede, 

Gan for to wepe. Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 890. 

I shall as now do more for you 
Than longeth to Womanhede. 

The Nut-Broum Maid, 

womanhood (■Wum'an-hud), n. [< ME. *wom- 
manhod; < woman 4- -hood. Ci.womanhead.'] 
1. Womanly state, character, or qualities; the 
state of being a woman. 
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Setting thy womanhood aside. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 3. 139. 
Her womanhood 

In its meridian. Byron, Don Juan, ix. 71. 
2. Women collectively; womankind, 
womanish (•wuna'an-ish),«. [iwoman + -ish^.‘] 
Pertaining to, characteristic of, or suitable for 
women; feminine; effenainato: often used in a 
disparaging or reproachful sense when said of 
men: as, womanish ways; a womanish voice; 
womanish fears, 

Tho wordes and tho wommannishe thynges, 

She herde hem right ns thougli she thennes. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. C94. 
In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 

Doth womanish and fearful mankind live ! 

Webster, Duchess of Malfl, v. 5. 
He conceals, under a rough air and distant behaviour, 
a bleeding compassion and womanish tenderness. 

Steele, Spectator, No. S46. 
=S 3 m. Female, Fffcminate, etc. See feminine. 
womanishly (wiim'.an-ish-li), adv. In a woman- 
ish manner; effeminately. 

The people weare long haire, in combing whereof they 
are womanishly curious, these hoping by their lockes to 
be earned into Iteauen. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 445. 

womanishness (wum'an-ish-nes),«. The state 
or character of being womanish. 

Effeminacy and womanishness of heart. 

JIammond, Works, IV. 667. 

womanize! (wum'an-iz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 
womanized, ppr. womanizing. [< woman + -izc.'] 
To make effeminate ; make womanish ; soften. 
[Rare.] 

This effeminate love of a woman doth so womanize a 
man. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

womankind (wiim'an-kind'), n. [Also womcn- 
hind; < woman + -kind; contrasted with man- 
kind.'] 1. Women in general; tho female sex; 
the females collectively of tho human kind. 

0 despiteful love! uuconstnnt tromanAand.^ 

Shak., 'T. of the S., iv. 2. 14. 
Teach ITotnan-Wm/ Inconstancy and Pride. 

Cowley, The Mistress, Prophet. 
**Sair droiikit was ehc^ puir thing, sae I e’en put a glass 
o' siicrry in her watcr-grucl.” “Illght, Grizcl, riglit— let 
womankind alone for coddling each other.” 

Scott, Antiquarj’, ix, 
2. A body of women, especially in a household ; 
tbo female members of a famil}’. [Humorous.] 
At last the Squire gracefully allowed the departure of 
his womenkind, who floated away like a flock of released 
birds. Mrs. Craik, Agatha’s Husband, xv. 

womanless (wum'an-les), a. [< woman + -less.] 
Destitute of women. 

womanlike (wfim'an-lik), a. Like a woman ; 
womanly. 

Womanlike, taking revenge too deep for a transient 
wrong. lennysoTiy Maud, iil. 

womanliness (■v^'um'au-li-ncs), Tbo charac- 
ter of being womanly. 

There is nothyng wherein theyr womanlynessc is more 
honestely gamyshed than with eylence. 

J. ildall, On 1 Tim. ii. 

womanly (-wura'an-li), a, [< ME. wommanlich, 
wummonlich; < woman + -hj^.] Characteristic 
of, like, or befitting a woman ; suiting a wo- 
man; feminine; not masculine; not girlish: 
as, womanly behavior. 

Tims muchc ns now, 0 womanliehc wyf, 

I may out hringo. Chaucer, Troilus, ill. 100. 
Sec where she comes, and brings your froward wives 
As prisoners to her womanly persuasion. 

Shak., T. of tho S., v. 2. 120. 
So that, loathed by their husbands and burning with a 
womanly spleen, in one nfglit they [the women] massacred 
tliem all, together with tliclr concubines. 

Snndys, Travalles, p. 19. 
A blushing iroman/w discovering grace. 

Donne, Elegy on Ills Mistress. 
Will she grow gentler, sweeter, more wvmanlyf 

ir. Black. 

— SlOL Womanish, Ladylike, etc. Sec feminine. 

womanly (wum'an-li), aclv. [< womanly, a.] In 
the manner of a woman. 

Lullahy can I sing too. 

As womanly as can tlio beat. 

OaKoiyne, Lullabie of a Lover, 
woman-postt (wum'an-p6st), V. A female post 
or mebsonger. [Rare.] 

But who comes in such haste in riding-robes? 

What mmtan-imt is this? Shat., K. Jolin, i. 1. 218. 

WOman-q,ueller (wum'an-kwoi'fer), «. One who 
kills women. See viatiqucllcr. 

Thoa art a honoy-seed, a man-nuellcr, and a woman- 
qucller. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. i. 68. 

woman-suffrage (wum'an-suf''raj), n. Tho ex- 
ercise of the electoral franchise hy women. 
[Colloq.] 

woman-suffragist (wum'an-suf'’r^jist), n. An 
advocate of woman-suffrage. [Colloq.] 


womb-pipe 

woman-tiredt (wum'an-tird), a. [< woman + 
tired, pp. of iirc^.] Henpecked. [Bare.] 
Dotard ! thou art u'oman-fired, unroosted 
By thy dame Partlet here.. Shak., W. T., ii. 3. 74. 

woman-vested (wum'au-ves'’'ted), a. Clothed 
like a woman ; wearing women’s apparel. 
[Rare.] 

Woman-vested as I was. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

womb (worn), n. [E-. dial, and Se. xoame; < ME. 
wamhCj womhc, < AS. wamh, womb, the belly, = 

OS. wamba = OFries. wammo = B. warn, belly 
of a fish, = OH(x. wamba, wampa {womba, 
wumba), MHG. wambe, tvampe, later ivamme, G. 
wamme, toampc, belly, lap, = Icel. vomb, belly, 
esp. of abeast, = Sw. r<2w = Dan. r= Goth, 
belly.] If. The belly; the stomach. 
Mete unto wombe and wombe eek unto mete, 

Shal God destroyen hothe, as Paulus seith. 

Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 60. 

“Man, loue thi wombe," quod Gloteny. 

Uymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 64. 

An I had hut a belly of any indifferency, I were simply 
the most active fellow in Europe. My womb, my womb, 
my womb undoes me. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv, 3. 25. 

“Why, Andrew, you know all the secrets of the family.” 
“If I ken them, I can keep them,” said Andrew; “they 
, winna work in my wame like barm in a barrel, I’se war- 
rant ye.” Scott, Bob Boy, vi. 

2, The uterus; the hollow dilated musculo- 
membranous part of the female passages, be- 
tween the vagina and the Fallopian tubes, in 
which the ovum is received, detain ed, and nour- 
ished during gestation, or the period intervening 
between fecundation and parturition : applied 
chiefly to this organ of the human female and 
some of the higher or better-known mammalian 
quadrupeds, the corresponding part of the pas- 
' sages of other animals being commonly called 
by the technical name niertis. See uto'us (with 
cut), and cut \mdQT peritoneum. 

That was Sein Johan, In his moder wombe, 

Ancren Biwle, 1. 78. 

Twinn’d brothers of ono womb. Shak,, T. of A., iv. 3. 3. 
Ere tho sad fruit of thy unhappy toomb 
Had caus’d sucli sorrows past, and woes to come. 

Pope, Iliad, xviil. 118. 
Hence — 3, Tho place where anything is pro- 
duced. 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse. 
Making their tomb the tcomb wherein they grew. 

Shale., Sonnets, Ixxxvl. 
The womb of earth the genial seed receives. 

Dryden, Georgies, ii. 439. 

4. Any large or deep cavity that receives or 
contains anything. 

The fatal cannon’s M’0jn5. Shak., R. and J., v. 1. 65. 
As, when black tempests mix the seas and skies, 

Tho roaring deeps in wat’ry mountains rise, 

Above the sides of some tall ship ascend. 

Its womb they deluge, and its ribs they rend. 

Pope, Hiad, xv. 443. 
Body of the womb. Same as corpus uteri (which see, 
under ewyua).— FaUlng of the womb. Same as prolapse 
of the uterus (which see, under uterus). — Fundus of the 
womh, the upper part of the uterus. — Male womb. Same 
aa prostatic vesicle (which see, under j^ro^fatic).— Neck of 
the womb. Same as cervix uteri (which see, under cer- 
rix).— Prolapse of the womb. Same as prolapse of the 
uterus (which see, under uterus). 
wombt (worn), v. t. [< womh, ji.] To inclose ; 
contain ; breed in secret. 

Not ... for all the sun sees or 

The close earth wombs or the profound seas hide 

In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath. 

Shak., ■\V. T., Iv. 4. 601. 
■wombat (wom'bat), 71 . [A corruption of the 
native Australian name womback or wombacli.] 
An Australian marsupial mammal of the genus 
Phascolomys, ns 1\ wombat ov P. nrsinus. See 
cut under Fhascolomys. 

womb-broth ert (w6m'bruTH’’^6r), n . A brother 
uterine. [Rare.] 

Edmund of Haddam . . , was son to Queen Katherine 
by Owen Theodor, her second husband, Wmnb-brother to 
King Henry the Sixth, and Father to King Henry the Sev- 
enth. Fuller, Worthies. (Davies.) 

wombed (wdmd), a. [< womb + -erfS.] Having 
a womb, in any sense. 

I’ll muster forces, an unvunquish’d power ; 

Cornets of horse shall press th’ ungrateful earth ; 

This hollow wombed mass shall inly groan, 

And murmur to sustain the weight of arms. 

Marsion, Antonio and Mellida, L, iii. 1 . 

womb-grain (wbm'gran), n. Ergot, or spurred 
rye (technically called sccale cornutum)'. so 
called from the effect of the drug upon the 
uterus. 

womb-passage (w6m'pas''''nj), «. Tho vagina. 
See cut under 7 )cWto«CKW. 
womb-pipet, Same as womb-passage. Cot- 
grave. 



•womb-side 

•WO'mb-sidet (wom'sid), n. [ME. womV-sidc; < 
womb + sidcl.] Tlie front or protuberant side, 
as of tlio astrolabe. 

As wel on tlio bak ns on the ivombe-eidc. 

Chaucer, Astrolabo, 1, § 0. 

womb-stone (wbm'ston), 1. A concretion -ponder (wun'd6r), n, 
formed M’itliin tho utorino cavity. — 2. Acalci- ’ ' 

fiod iibroid tumor of the utorus. 
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Love wol loTo; for no wight wol it wonde. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1, 1187. 
Scs now of Borowc, Bobnr thi cberc, 
irond of till weping, wliipo %!> thi tcris ; 

Mono the to niyrthe, & inournj'ng for*sake. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 33S0. 


•WOmbyt (wS'mi), n. [fjcowii -b-j/i.] Hollow; 
capacious. [Bare.] 

Caves and womb^/ vaultagcs of Pr.ance. 

Shak.j Hen. V., il. 4. 124. 

women, ». Plural of icomnu. 
women’s-tree (wim'ouz-tro), n. Soo Sojihora. 
wommant, n. Au old spoiling of woman. 
wonif, wonet (wuu), v. f. [< ME. wonen, women, 
wmiicn, < AS. wiinian, dwell, remain, gcwitnian, 
dwell, bo accustomed, = OS. wunon, wonon = 
MD. woonen, D. wonon = OHG. wonen, MHG. 
wonen, G. wohnen, dwell, = leel. nna, dwell, also 
onjoy, find pleasure in ; from the root of AS. 
winnan, oto., strive after: see ii’iiii. Of. won\ 
11 ., won ft.'} 1. To dwell; abide. 

To goto her lovo no ner nns lio 
That waned nt homo than ho in Indc : 

Tlio formest was alwny boliymle. 

Chaucer, Dcatli of Elanclic, 1. 889^ 

Dero modir, tronne with vs; thorshal no-thyngyougrovo. 

I'DrA* Plays, p. 48, 

Thenno u'onedc nii hermlte fnstc hbeydo. 

Joseph oj Arimathic (E, E.T. S.), p. 21. 
Ho wonneth In tho land of I'nycrcc, 

Spenser, F. Q., Ill, 111. 20, 
Tlio wild beast, where ho leoiw 
In forest wild, In thicket, brake, or don. 

Jdilton, I'. L., vll. 457, 

2. To bo accustomed. Soo woui^. 

Tho clarlsso com In to tho liir 
Tho mnlral nskodo blanche/lur, 
ftskede will hco no come, 

Also lieo was iron^’d to done, 

. Kinrj Itorn (E, E, T. S.), p. 111. 
A yearly solemn feast she tro?U to make. Spawr, 
Her wolbpllghtcd frock, which site did tcon 
To tucko about her short u*hon she did ryilo, 

Shoo low let fall. S}>cnser, P. Q,, III. 1.x. 21. 

Tlioy leave their crj'stnl springs, whore they iront frame 
Sweet bowers of myrtle twigs and laurel (air. 

A Uryskelt (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 270), 

won'it, wonei Onm), [MI],, niso tronjic, 
woou, < AS. {icwuua s OS, fiiwono = MLG. 
wouc = OIIG. fjcicoua = Icol. custom, 
usapo: soo irojii, ipohc, r,] 1. A dwelliugj 

liabitntiou. 

Tlio gan I up the blllo to goon, 

And foml niiun the coppe n iroon. 

Chaucer, ilouso of Tamo, 1, HOG. 
Late my lady hero 
With all her light lomys, 

WIglitely go wendo till her wane. 

york Plays, p. 273. 
Hnf jc no wonrz In castel wallo, 

Is'c manor ther 30 may mclo t^: won? 

Affjtcrntuv forms (cd. Slorris), 1. 9IC. 
There the wise Merlin whylomo wont (they say) 

To make his wonne, low uiulerncatli tJie ground, 

In a ileepo delve, fnrro from tho vcw of day. 

Speiiscr, Y. Q., HI. HI. 7. 

2. A inacc of resort. 

Ho so long liad rldcn and goon 
That he fond In a prlvc wuon 
Tho contreo of fnlr>*c. 

Chaucer, Sir Thop.is, 1. DO. 

3. Custom; Jiabit. 

Er it were day, ns was hir ironr to do, 

Shu was arisen, and nl redy dlght. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 182, 
His u'onne was to wirko mcklll woo, 

And make many m.aystrics emullc vs. 

, _ , IVA' Plays, p. 2G4. 

4. Planner; way. 

And when he sey ther was non other iconr 
He gan hire limnies drcssc. 

Chaucer, Troihis, Iv. 1181, 
No fnyre wordcs brake neucr lione, 

Ne ncuor sclinll in no ironr. 

Dookc 0/ Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra sen), 1. 45. 
Here como noman In there unnrif, 

And tlmt euero wltnesso will we, 

Sauo au Aungell like a day nnoi, 

With bodily fooilo lilrfcdilc Ima lie. 

Yurk Plays, p. 100. 

won^ (wun). Preterit aud past participle of 
wbO, 

Won^t, (i. An old spelling of uyejI, 
wondf. An obsolete preterit oi^triud^. 
wqndef, u. i. pIE. wonden, waddeu, AS. tm?t- 
dian, fear, reverence, neglect, < triudau, wind, 
turn: sec wmtfi, and cf. tmirfi.] To refrain: 
desist. 

I willo noglito wonde for no w'crrc, to wonde whnrc mo 
likes. Morte Arthurc (E. E, T. S.), 1. 3105. 


[< ME. wonder, wondir, 
woimdcr, wnndor, wimdur, < AS. wundor = OS. 
wundar = D. wonder = AILG. ivnndcr = OHG. 
wxtnUir, MHG. G. wiindcr = Icol. undr (for 
**vundi') = Sw. Han. under, wonder; perhaps 
akin to Gr, aOptlv {^FaOpeivH), gazo at.] 1. A 
strango thing; a cause of surprise, astonish- 
incnt, or admiration; in a rostrioted sonso, a 
iniraclo; a marvel, prodigy, or portent. 

Will thow wratthest tho now wonder mo thynketh, 

PicTs Ploioman (B), HI. 182. 
The prophctls soldon with myldc steueno 
“A song of twndrfs now si'nge we.” 

IJymns to Viryin, otc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 52. 
3'ho lovo of boys unto their lords la strange ; 

I huvo read wonders of it. 

Deau. and FI., riiilaster, H. 1. 


■wonderfully 

henco, is often equivalent to ‘I should 

like to Imow.^ 

A boy or a child, I wonder f Shah, W. T., Hi. 3. 71. 

To be to be wonderedt, to be a cause for astonish- 
ment. 

It is not to be wondered if Bon Jonson has many such 
lines as these. Dryden. 

It is not to be wondered that we are shocked. De/oe. 
II. irans. 1. To be curious about; wish to 
loiow; speculate in regard to; as, I wonder 
whore John has gone. 

Like old acquaintance In a trance, 

Met far from home, wonderiny each otlicr's chance. 

Shah, Lucrece, 1. 1590. 

I have wondred those thirty ycares what Kings aile. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 50, 
^Yondering wliy that grief and rage and sin 
Was over wrought. 

IVilliam Earthly Paradise, II. 294. 

2, To surprise ; amaze. [Rare.] 

Slie has a sedateness tlmt wonders mo still more. 

^Ime. D'Arblay, Diary, Oct. 26, 1788. 

use 
Won- 


It la no iromfrr that art gets not the vlctoiy over nature, WOnderf (wun'd6r), a. [ME., an elliptical 
Bacon, Physical Imblcs, iv,, Expl. of wonder^ tu, as in corap. ; cf. wonders.] 

Bless mol Charles, you consumo more lea than nil my dorful. 
famlb’, though wo are seven In the parlour, and ns much Then aavdo tho none “Alnql Ainqi 

sugar and butter- well. It’s no wonder yon are billouBl Modunhis yrtS'iSo^a ciU.” 

Thackeray, Lo\cl Ibo M Idoucr, H. Political Poems, etc, (ed. Furnivall), p. 86. 

2. That emotion which is excited by novelty, Allas! what is this monger maladye? 

or tho presentation to tho sight or mind of For heto of cold, for cold of hete, I dye. 

somotlnng now, unusual, strango, gi’cat, extra- Chaucer, Troilus, i. 419. 

ordinary, not well midcrstood, or that arrests Wonderf (wun'd6r), adv. [ME., < wonder, a.] 
the attention by its novelty', grandeur, or ino.x- Wonderfully; exceedingly; very. 


phcablonoss. ironrfer expresses less than astonishtyicnt, 
and much less than amurcmeiif. It dllfcrs from adinira^ 
tion in not being necessarily accompanied with love, es- 
teem. or approbation. But wonder sometimes Is nearly 
alHed to astonishment, and the exact extent of tlio mean- 
ing of such words can hardly ho graduated. 

They were Ailed with irowf/tfr and amazement. 

Acts IH. 10. 

0. how her eyes dart ironrfrr on my heart 1 
>lount bloode, sotilo to my lips, tasto licbe’s enp ; 

Stnndo Anne on dcckc, when beauties close-Aght ’s up. 

A/arsfon, Antonio and Molllda, I., 1. 1, 
irtnnfer Is tho cllect of novelty upon Ignorance. 

Johnson. 

The faculty of iromfer Is not defunct, but Is only getting 
more and more cmanclpateil from thounnatuml servlco Wonderer (wun'd6r-6r), ?l, 
of terror, and restored toltspropcr function as aminister Qpo who wondors. 
of delight. T— ». ..i — _ . 


Yo knowo cko that In form of specho Is chnunge 
WIthInne a thousand yore, and wordes tho 
Tlmt Irnddon prj’s, now it'onifer nyce and straungo 
Us thynketh licm. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 24. 

Wonder palo he waxe, wanting his colour. 

For endo hado ho none of tills grett doloure. 

Born. 0 / Paricnay {E, E. T. S.),l. 2870. 

wondered! (wun'd6rd), a. [< wonder + -cd 2 ,] 
Having porformod wondors; able to produce 
wonders; wonderworking. [Rare.] 

Let mo live here ever; 

So rare a ironffer’d fntlicr, and a wife, 
jMnkes this plnco Paradise. 

Shah, Tempest, iv. 1. 123. 

[< wonder + -cri.] 


sl.t. Lowell, A..»ns ...y LooUs. 1st ,cr.. p. 140. .(vonderful (iimii'cl6r-£ul), fl. [< ME. wondcfal, 
cruUor. [How Eng.] irondcr/oIfWunderrol(^G.wii7ulervoUy, ^wonder 


3. A 

pinto of crullers or wonders, ns a sort of sweet fried 
cake was commonly called. 

If. B. Sfoire, The Minister’s Wooing, Iv. 
Bird of wonder, the pheiiix.— Nino days' wonder, a 
snh/cct of nstonisinnent ami gossip for a snort time, gen- 
erally a petty scandal. 

For when men him wel cr>*e(l. than wol they rounc, 

Ek iromfrr last but fiimr nyyht (vnr. days) nevero in tonne. 

Chaucer, Trollns, Iv. 58i 
f'O ran tho tale like Arc about tlio court, 

Firo i» dry stubble a iiiwe days' wonder Anrcd. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

Seven wonders of tho world, tbe seven most rcmnrka- 
ble strnclurcs of ancient times. These were the Egyptian 
pyrnnildstho innusoleum creoted by Artemisin ntllnlicar- 
nassus, tho temple of Artemis nt Ephesns, the walls and 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the colossus nt Jlhodcs tlio 
statue of ZcuB by Phidias in the great temple at Olympia, 
ami tho Pharos or Hglitliouso at Alexandria. — Wonder- 
mnklng Parliament. Snmo ns Merciless Parliament 
(which see, under j>ar7iaj»iriiO.=Syn. 1, Sign, marvel, 
phenomenon, spectacle, rarity.— 2. Surprise, bewilder- 
ment, Sec def, 2. 

wonder (wimMcr), v. [< ME. tvondrcnj iroh- 
dricn, wundren, < AS. mtudrian = H. irondcrcn 
= jSIIjG. u’undcrcn = OHG, wnnUirdny AIHG. G. 
intndern = Icol. Sw, undro = Hnii, nndre, won- 
der; from tho noun.] I, inirans. 1. To bo af- 
fected with wonder or surprise; marvel; bo 
amazed; formerly with a rolloxivo dative. 

Ac me wondreth in my wltt wlil Hint thel no prccho 
As Paul tlio npostel preclicdc to the pcuple oftc. 

7*iVrs iVoirwmn (C), xvl. 74. 
I wonder to see tho contrarieties among the Papists. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 41. 

Who can but icondcr at the fantors of tlieso >vomlers? 

Sandys, Travniles, p. IGO. 
Hero more ^then two hundred of (hose grim Courtiers 
stood iro;uf<’n*«‘7 nt him, ns ho had bccne n monster; till 
Powhatan and hfs traync had put thcmBclucs In their 
greatest braveries. 

Quoted In Capt, John Smith's Works, 1. 1G2. 
Wo cense to icondcr nt what wc mulcrstnnd. Johnsori. 

2, To look with or feol admiration. 

Nor did I TcoiKfer at tho lily's wlillo. 

Shah, Sonnets, .xcvJlI. 

3, To entertain somo doubt or curiosity in rof- 
orenco to some matter; speculate expectantly: 
bo in a state of expectation mingled vdih doubt 
and slight aiixiotv or wistfulnoss ; as, I«’e«f7er 
wliothor wo shall roach tho place in time; 


+ ifid.] Of a nature or kind to excite wonder 
or admiration; strange; astonishing; surpris- 
ing; marvelous. 

Who Is ho that hideth counsel without knowledge? 
therefore have I uttered tlint I understood not; things 
too wondcr/ul for ino, which I knew noL Job .till. 8. 

Keep n gamester from tho dice, and a good student 
from his book, and H is wonder/id. 

Shah, M. W. of W., HI. 1. SO. 

They also shewed lilm some of tho engines with which 
some of Ills servants had done wonderful things. 

Bunyan, lilgrlm’s Progress, 1. 
Wonderful Farllament. Same as Merciless Parliament 
Ovlilch see, under j»nrfinmenf). = Syn. ironrfrr/td, Strange, 
Surprising, Ciinomf, l/nique, exfrnordinnrj’, man’clous, 
amazing, startling, wondrous (poetic), irwirfer/wf gener- 
ally refers to sometliing above the common, and so mar- 
vclons, perhaps almost Incredible. Sfrnn<7c refers ratlierto 
Eonietliing beside tbe common — that Is, simply verj' un- 
usual or odd, and so exciting Burpriso nr wonder. Any- 
thing that excites awe or liigh ndmirntion, or strikes one 
as Buhllino, is wonder/id; an unpleasant object maybe 
strange, but would not bo called irtmrfcr/«7. That wblch Is 
unexpected Is surjmsing, but It Is not necessarily rfrnn^c; 
ns, a surprising fact; a sur 2 m'sing discovery in science. 
Curious is ironcfcr/ul on a small scale; by its derivation 
It often refers to an object extremely nice and intricate or 
elnborato in Its details, but also it often conveys the notion 
of pleasing strangeness and even of rarity: ns, a cim'ows 
bit of mosaic ; n ciinoiijr piece of mecliniilsm ; a curiously 
colored stone, l/ntgtte expresses that Avliich is solo of its 
kind or quality: ns, a unique book; a tmiqxic sort of per- 
son. Sec rcccnfn’c and suiprise. 

■wonderful (vnm'clir-ful), aili’. [< 5IE, wonder- 
full; < wonderful, n.] Wonderfrilly; oxcoed- 
ingly; very. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 

AlasI she comyth ifonf7c»:rif?f lyghtly; 

Man sclth not tho hour no hou ho shall dy. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. C159. 

Cliymistrj', I know by a llltlo Experience, is ironricj/wZ 
pleasing, Howell, Letters, I, vl. 41. 

wonderfully (wim'ddr-fr'il-i), adv. [< JIE. won- 
dirfulhj; < wonderful + -Ig".} 1. In a won- 

derful manner; in a manner to oxcito ■svonder 
or surprise; sui'prisingly ; strangely; remai'k- 
ably: in colloquial language often nearly or 
quite equivalent to 'vei'y': ns, wondcrfidlij Ut- 
tlo dilToronoo. 

30 Eclinl se him riso vp nml speke, nmt wondir/ulti/ he 
coinfortiil nnd strcnkthld therby. 

Book of Qitnifc Essence (ed. !Furnivnll), p. 15. 

I will prniso thee ; for I nm fenrlully niid wonderfully 
made. Ps. cxx.'ilx, 14. 



wonderfully 

2. With TTonder or admiration. 

ITier dide Gawein soche merveiles in armes that won- 
dirfidhj was he be-heldeu of hem of logres, for he smote 
do\7n men and horse. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 200. 

wonderfulness (iTun'd6r-fiil-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being wonderful, 
wondering (wun'dfir-ing), n. [< ME. wondring, 
wundrungc, < AS. wundrung, verbal, n. of wun- 
driun, wonder: see wonder, u.] Expressing ad- 
miration or amazement ; marveling. 

Swich wondring was ther on this hors of bras 
That, sin the grete sege of Troye was, 

Ther ns men woudreden on an hors also, 

Jfe was ther swich a wondring as was tho. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 297. 

wonderingly (wun'd^r-ing-li), adv. In a won- 
dering manner; with wonder: as, to gaze icoa- 
dcriiiglg. 

wonderland (wim'dfcr-lahd), «. [< wonder + 
laud.] A iand of wonders or marvels. 

Lo ! Bruce in wonder-land is quite at home. 

Wdeot (/*. Pindar\ Complim. Epistle to James Bruce. 

wonderlyt (wim'd6r-li), a. [< ME. wonderhj, < 
AS. wundorUc (z= OS. wiindarlic = OHG. ici/n- 
tarlich, MHG. G. Wunderlich)', as xeonder + -Igl.] 
Wonderfnl. 

In his hed had on ey and no mo, 

Jloste hieste set, wonderhj to se. 

Jiom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1241. 

■wonderlyt (wun'd6r-li), ado. [< ME. wondcrhjy 
icondffrhjy wondcrJichCy lounderlicliy wonderhjelic; 
< teonderJy, «.] Wonderfully. 

Wonderhj delivere, and greet of atrengthe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol to C. T., 1. 84. 
TJiis towne of Ifodona is fayre and wonderhj strong, os 
ferre as we myghte perceyue. 

Sir It. Guylforde, Pylgryraage, p. 70. 

WOnder-mazet (wun'd^r-maz), v. t. To strike 
tvitli wonder; astonisli; amaze. 

Hee taught and sought Right’s mines to repaire, 
Sometimes with words that wonder-mazed men, 
Sometimes with deedes that Angels did admire. 

Dacicf, Wittes Pilgrimage, p. Gl. {Davies.) 

wonderment (wun'der-ment), u. [< xeonder 
+ -xncnt.J 1. Surprise; astonishment. 

All this wonderment doth grow from a little oversight, 
in deeming that the subject wherein headship is to reside 
should be evermore some one person. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vlli. 4. 
“I know nothing o' church. I’ve never been to church." 
! ’’ said Dolly, in a low tone of irondcnnent. 

George L'liot, Silas llamer, x. 

2. Something wonderful; a wonderful appear- 
ance. 

Those things which I here set down are such as do nat- 
urally take tlie sense, and not respect iteily wonderments. 

Bacon, Masques and Triumphs (ed. 1837). 

wonder-net (wunM6r-net), 71 . In anat., a terra 
translating the Latin rctc mirahUc, or wonder- 
' fill netj a network of minute Vessels. See rctc. 
wonder-of-the-world (wun'd6r-qv-the-w(.*rld'), 
n. Tho Chinese ginseng: an alleged transla- 
tion. See ginseng. 

wonderoust (wun'd6r-us), a. An obsolete form 
of wondrous. 

wonderst, adv. [< ME. wonders, < wonder + 
adv. gen. ~s as in needs, etc.] Wonderfully; 
wondrous. 

3Ie mette suche a swevenjmg 
That liked me wonders wele. 

Horn, of the Bose, 1. 27. 
iThis is the reading of the original edition and of the 
manuscripts. It has been changed into wonderous in 
some modem editions, and perhaps correctly.] 

wonderslyt, adv. [< wonders + -?»/“•] Won- 
derfully. 

W’here suche a solempne yerely myracle is ^^TOUght so 
■wondershj iu the face of the world. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 134. 

wonder-stone (wun'dtsr-stdn), n. The name 
given to a bed occumng in the Red Marl (Tri- 
assie) near Wells, Englaud, which is described 
by Buckland and Conybeare as being a beau- 
tiful breccia, consisting of yellow transparent 
crystals of carbonate of lime disseminated 
through a dark red earthy dolomite,” 
wonderstricken, wonderstmek (wuu ' d(jr- 
strik'n, wun'd6r-struk), a. Struck with won- 
der, admiration, or surprise. 

Ascanius, wonder-struck to see 
That image of his filial pie^. 

Dryden, jEneid, ix. 391. 
Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife, 

And kiss'd his wonder-stricken little ones. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

wonder-wonder (wun'd6r-wun''d6r), n. See 
Bajjlesia. 

wonderwork (wun'd6r-w6rk), n. [< ME. won- 
derworc, < AS. wundoriocorc (Stratraann) (= G. 
'iDUnderwcrh)] as wonder + work, n.] A won- 
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derfiilworkoract; a prodigy; a miracle; thau- 
maturgy. 

Such as in strange land 

He found in wonder-works of God and Nature's hand. 

Byron, Cliilde Harold, iii. 10. 

wonderworker (wun'd6r-w6r^k6r), n. One who 
performs wonders or surprising things ; a thau- 
matnrgist. I. jy Israeli, Curios, of Lit., II. 162. 
wonderworking (wun'der-w6r'‘'king), a. Doing 
wonders or surprising things. G. Rerhcrt, 
Country Parson, xxxii. 

wonder- wounded (wun ' dfer - won ^ ded), a. 
Struck with wonder or surprise; wonder- 
stricken. 

What is he whose grief . . . 

Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 

like xoonder-woxtnded hearers? Shah., Hamlet, v. 1. 2S0. 

wondrous (wun'drus), a. [Formerly wonder- 
oils, tcondcrousc, < wonder + -ous; prob. sug- 
gested by marvelous, etc., but in part a substi- 
tute for early mod. E. wonders: see wonders.'] 
I. a. Of a kind or degree to excite wonder; 
wonderful; marvelous; strange. 

That I may publish with the voice of thanksgiving, and 
tell of all thy wondrous works. Ps. xsvi. 7. 

Wliereforc gazo this goodly company, 

As if they saw some irondrotw monument? 

Shak., T. of tho S., iii. 2. 97. 
And yet no Angel envy’d Him his place 
Wn»o ever look'd upon his wonderous face. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 214. 
Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 

God hath written in tliose stars above. 

Longfellow, Flowers. 

wondrous (wun'dms), adv. [< wondrous, n.] 
In a wonderful or surprising degree; remark- 
abl}*^; exceedingly. 

I found you wondrous kind. Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 311, 

I shall grow xcondrous melancholy if I stay long here 
without company. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodorct, v. 1. 
■wondrously (ivun'drus-li), adv. [< xooxidrous + 
-b/2.] In a strange or -wonderful manner or 
degree. 

i!y lord leans xcondrmtslij to discontent. 

Shak., T. of A., ill. 4. 71. 
Cloe complains, and wmd'roxulg ’s aKgrlev’d. 

QlanviUe, CIoc. 

■wondrousness (wun'drus-nes), «. The quality 
of being wondrous, 
wonet, V. and xi. See woiii. 
wongt (wong), »i. [< ME. xooixg, xoaxxg, < AS. 

xuoxig, xcaixg, a plain: see wanyi.] A plain; a 
field; a meadow. [Old and prov. Eng.] 
wong-t, a. An obsolete spelling of xvaugi. 
wonga-wonga (wong'ga-wong''gii), xx. [Aus- 
tralian.] A largo Australian pigeon, Lcuco- 
sarcia picata, having -white flesh, and much 
esteemed for tho table.— Wonga-wonga vine. 
Sec Tecoxna. 

wongert, »• Same as xvangcr. 
wonuigt, 71. [< ME. xcxmxcuge, xcxixiiixg, xvonxxxg, 

xx'ouxngc,<. AS. xvxxxiung, dwelling, innerroom of a 
dwelling (= OUG-xvanunga, G. xvohnxnxg, dwell- 
ing), verbal n. of xvxmxaxx, dwell : see ironl.] 
Dwelling; abode. 

His xcoiting was ful fair upon an liceth. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., I. COO. 

Uo signes unto them made 
With him to wend unto his xconning neare. 

Spencer, F. Q,, VI. iv. 13. 

woning-placet, «• piE.; < xvonixig + place.'] 
Dwelling-place ; habitation. 

I wol and charge thee 
To telle anon thy xconj/ng-placee. 

Rom. 0 / the Rose, 1. G119. 

-woning-steadt, »'• [ME. xeonxxgng-siccd ; < xoon- 
iiig + -stead.] Dwolling-placo. 

God will make In yowc lialy than his xmnnx/xig.st€ed. 

York Plays, p. 173. 

■wonneif, v. and xi. See xvoni. 

■wonne'-^t, -wonnent. Obsolete forms of xvon^, 
preterit and past participle of totiil. 

■wonnent, adv. and conj. An obsolete form of 
xvhctx. 

wonti (-wunt), a. (orig.pp.). [< ME. xvoxxt, con- 
tracted form of xvoned (= G. geivohxit), pp. of 
xvonen, be accustomed: see looiit.] Accus- 
tomed; in the habit; habituated; using or do- 
ing customarily. 

The Kyng of that Contree was xcont to hen so strong and 
so myghty that he hclde Weire azenst Kyng Alisandre. 

Mandcxnlle, Travels, p. 164. 
Our love was new and then but in the spring, 

When I was xeont to greet it with ray lays. 

Shak., Sonnets, cli. 

wont^t. Obsolete preterit of woii^. 
wont^ (wunt), v. ; pret. toont (occasionally 
wonicd)f pp, wontf wonted. [< wont^, a., orig. 


WOO 

pp. of see tuoni.] I. intrans. 1, To be 

accustomed or habituated; use; boused. 

When soon the goodly Wyre, that wonted was so high 
Her stately top to rear, . . . 

Of Erisicthon's end begins her to bethink. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, vii. 256. 
The jessamine that round the straw-roof’d cot 
Its fragrant branches wreathed, beneath whose shade 
I wont to sit and watch the setting sun 
And hear the thrush’s song. Southey. 

2. To dwell; make one’s borne. 

The king’s fisher wonts commonly by the waterside and 
nestles in hollow banks. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

II. irans. To accustom; habituate. 

These, that in youth have wonted themselves to the load 
of less sins, want not increase of strength according to the 
increase of their burdens. Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 354. 

wont^ (wimt), n. [< tuont^, a. and v. Cf. tvon'^, 
wane, n.] Custom; habit; practice; way. 

'Tis not his wont to be the hindmost man. 

4S'/ia*.,2Hen.VI., iii. 1.2. 
Rather than I wou’d break my old Wont. 

Etherege, She Would if She Could, v. i. 
The heart grows hardened with perpetual wont. 

Lowell, Parting of the Ways. 

Ubb and wont. See use^. 
wont^f, V. An obsolete form of ivant^. 

Make 

For hem, yf other water wonte, a lake. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 26. 

wonts, n. A variant of want^. 
won’t (wunt or wont). A contraction of woU 
not — tliat is, will not. 

wonted ( wur ' ted), a. [< tvont^ + -cd^.] 1. 
Accustomed; made or having become familiar 
by using, frequenting, etc. 

The stately lord, which woonted was to kepe 
A court at home, is now come vp to courte. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 62. 

V Hepzibah had fully satisfied herself of the impossibility 
of ever becoming wonted to this peevishly obstreperous 
little [shop-jbell. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 

2. Customary or familiar by being used, done, 
frequented, enjoined, experienced, or the like; 
usual. 

She did her wonted course forslowe. 

Spenser, F, Q., VII. vi. 16. 
To pay our wonted tribute. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 6. 462. 

To this the courteous Prince 
Accorded with his wonted courtesy. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

wontedness (■wun'ted-nes), n. The state of 
being wonted or accustomed; customariness. 
Woixtedness of opinion. Eikon Basilike, p. 163. 

wontless (wunt'les), rt. [<. wont^ + -less.] Un- 
accustomed; unused. [Rare.] 

Wliat wontlesse fury dost thou now inspire 
Into my feeble breast, too full of thee? 

Spenser, In Honour of Beautie, 1. 2. 
He, remembering the past day 
• When from his name the affrighted sons of France 
Fled trembling, all astonished at their force 
And u'ontless valour, rages round the field 
Dreadful in anger. Southey. 

WOO^ (w6),.v. [Early mod. E. also wo, woiv, 
wowe; < ME. wowen, tvogen, < AS. wdgian, in 
corap. diyd/ 7 ia«, woo ; prob. lit. ‘bend, incline,’ 
hence inciino another toward oneself, i woh 
{w6g-), bent, curved, crooked; cf. Goth, icalis, 
bent, in comp, un-wahs, not crooked, blame- 
less ; of. Skt. vailcli, go tortuously, be crooked; 
cf. L. vacillare, vacillate, varus, crooked: sec 
vacillate, varicose, q\.c.] I. irans. 1. To court; 
sock the favor, affection, or love of, especially 
with a view to marriage ; solicit or seek in mar- 
riage. 

Ho woweth hire by meenes and brocage. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 189. 
She’s beautiful, and therefore to be u'oo'd; 

Slie is a woman, therefore to be won. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VT., v. 3. 78. 

2, To solicit; sue ; ask with importunity; seek 
to influence or persuade; invite; endeavor to 
prevail upon to do or to grant something. 

Having woo'd 

A villain to attempt it. Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 174. 
I woo^tf her for to dine, . 

But could not get her. 

Phillada fiouis me (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 310). 
Thee, chauntress, oft, the woods among, 

I woo, to hear thy even-song. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 64. 

3. To seek; seek to obtain or bring about; act 
as if seeking to obtain or bring about. 

Some In their actions do woo and affect honour and 
reputation. Bacon, Honour and Reputation (ed. 1887). 
■\Vliose gently-looking beauties only do 
Inamour Ruin and Destruction woo. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 6. 

II. xntraxis. 1. To court; make love; sue in, 
love. 



woo 

Go nu Berild Bwithe, 

And make him ful bliUi^ 

And whan thu farst to woje, 

Tak him thine gloue. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.^ 1. 793. 
When a M’oman u'oos, what w’onian's son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed? 

Shak., Sonnets, xli. 

2. To ask; seek; solicit. 

I pray thee, sing, and let me woo no more. 

Shak., ilucli Ado, ii. 3. f)0. 
WOO- (wii), 11 , A Scotch form of wool. 

WOO^t, and a. An old spelling of woe, 
wood^ (’vnid), n, [< ME. wodc, wude, trod (pi. 
wodcs, wudes), < AS. wudu, orig. widu, a ■wood, a 
tree, wood, timber, = MD. MLG. wede, a wood, 
wood, = OHG. witu, MHG. witc^ wood, = Icol. 
vWtr = Sw. Dan. ved, a tree, wood ; akin to (ac- 
cording to some, derived from) the Celtic words 
OIr. fid, Ir. fiodh, a wood, tree {fiodais, shrub- 
bery, underwood), = Gael. Jiodb, a wilderness, 
wood, timber (ftodJiacli, shrubs), = W, gwydd, 
trees {gwiiddcli, bushes, brakes),] 1. A largo 
and thick eolloetion of growing trees ; a forest : 
often in the plural, with the same force ns the 
singular. 

Prom Ebron lien pon to Bothelem in half a day; for 
it is but 5 Style; and it is fullo fayre Weye, be I’leyncs 
and Tl’otfcs fulle deletablo, MandeviUt, Travels, p. CO. 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Hakes wing to the rooky trood. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill, 2. 51. 
Tlicie is a pleasure in the jjathlcss woodtt. 

Btjron, Clilldo Uarohl, iv. ITS, 

2. The substance of trees; the hard fibrous 
substance which composes the body of a tree 
and its branches, and which lies between the 
pith and the bark. Indicotyledonousplantsthewood 
IS composed externally of the alburnum or sap-wood, and 
internally of the duramen or hard wood. In inonocotylc- 
donons plants, or endopens, the hardest part of the wood 
is nearest the circumference, while the interior is com- 
posed of cellular tissue. 

3. Timber; the trunks or main stems of (roes 
which attain such dimensions ns to bo fit for 
architectural and other purposes. i„ this ecneo 
tho .word Implies not only slandlnp trec.s sultablo for 
bulldinps, etc., but also such trees cut into beams, luftcm, 
boards, planks, etc. Sec timber^, 

4. Firewood; cordwood. 

To-morrow mornlnp beddinp and a gown shall be sent 
in, and irood and co.il. 

Dtkker and HV6.d<*r, Xorthward IIo, !v, -1. 

5. The cask, keg, or barrel, ns distinguished 
from the bottle : as, wine drawn from tlio wood, 

Ordinnr)' clarets from the irood -Is. to (U. per gallon* 
pood bottled cLirets from as. or -is. to lOs. a bottle. 

Athton, Social JJfe in itclpn of Queen Anne, I. 190. 

6. Tlie grain of wood. 

Illffhllie smololthcd and wrought os It should, not oner- 
[t]whartlie, and against the irtxxi. 

Afcham, The Scholcraastcr, p. 35. 

7. In her,, tliroo or four trees grouped together, 
nsunllyropresented ns rooted in a mound, which 
is vert, unless othorwi.‘!e blazoned. Also called 
hurst , — 8. In prinihig, a wood-block, or wood- 
blocks collectively, ns distinguished from a me- 
tallic tj*pe orplnte of any kind: as, cuts printed 
from tlio irood. — 9. Ini/iii.^ic, thcM'ooden wiud- 
insti'umcnts of an orchestra taken collectively. 
See wind^, ii., 5, wiuddustrunicut, and tnsfrh- 
uieut, 3 (Z;). Also called wood ir/ad.— lOf, Fig- 
uratively, a crowd, mass, or collection. 

And though ray buckler bare n irood of darts, 

Yet left not I, but with audacious face 
I bmucly fought. 

'J\ Uxtdfon, tr. of Du Bartos’s Judith, v. 
Names of Tribulation, rcrsccutlon, 

Bestrolnt, rx)ng-patlencc, and such like, affected 
By the nhole family or irood of you. 

Ii. Jomon, Alchemist, III. 2. 

T1 ood Is upcd to signify any nilaccllnncouB collection, or 
stock of materials, hence some poets intltlc their nilsccl. 
lancous works sllvarum llbri ; and our poet (Ben Jonsonl 
conforming to this practice, calls his the Forest 

Upton, (jnoted In note to “The Alchemist," 

^alor agilawood. See ff«7odoc/if/m.—Apatlzod "wood 
bee n:7atLrr and Aloes wood. Secaodf/ocAnm.— 

Amooynawood. SeeAiatooca-irood. — Artificial wood 
a composition made of paper, paper-pulp, glue, sawdust,' 
hemp, albumen, metallic oxids, drying-oils, sulphur, caout- 
chouc. gutta-percha, mineral salts, etc. When wann or 
wet, according to the nature of the particular composi- 
tion, it is plastic, but in cooling or dralng It hardens and 
acquires properties Bimliar to tiioac of wood.— Brauna 
wood. See traurm.- BrazU wood, trazUetto wood. 
Bee Want, t/ruzi7c(to.— Castor wood, a name of .Vnqno- 
an / 7 mnra. — Caviuna wood, a palisander wood obtained 
in Brazi^rom Dalberma nigra and perliaps sonio other 
trees Champ wood, the wood of the cimnip and tlio 
champak.— Cock of the woods, the capercaillie (which 
see, with cut).— Commissioners of Woods and For- 
ests, a department of the British Govennnent, called 
more fully the Board of Commissioners of Woods, For- 
ests, Land-re^’enues, Works, and Buildings, established by 
- and 3 M ra. IV., c. 1 . By 14 and 15 Vlct., c. 42 It is dl- 
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nour, to desire leave to wood, water, and cut a new Mizen- 
y^^^* Dampiev, Voyages, IL i 174. 


vided into a Board of Commissioners of Woods, Forests, 
and Land-revenues, and a Board of Commissioners of 
Works and Public Buildings. The former have the man- ** 
agementof the crown woods and forests, and land-reve- WOOd^f (wod), a, [Sc. wod. Wild: < ME wood 

^i^oode, wod, wodc, < AS. wod, mad, raging, furil 
ous, = Icel. odhr, raging, frantic, = Goth, icdds, 
mad; ef. MD. wood, woedc, D. woedc, OHG. wnot, 
MHG. 6. wui, wuth, madness; AS. wod, voice, 
®?,“S. = Icel. odhr, song, poetry, mind, wit; proh. 
allied to L. rates, a propliot, hard (one filled 
^th “a fine frenzy”): see vatic. See Woden, 
frcducsdoi/,'] Mad; frantic; furious; angry; 
enraged; raging. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. or 
Scotch.] 

Ffuerse Ector w.is fayn of liis fyn lielpe, 

And as tvodc as a wild bore wan on Ins liorse. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), I. 0523. 
Now a Jlonday next, at quarter nyBht, 

Slial falle a reyn, and that so wilde and wood 
That halt so greet was nevere Noees flood. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 331. 
IJoward was as wode as a wilde hullok; God sende hym 
Beche wurshipp as he deservith. , Paston Letters, I. S41. 

Quyriachc (Iscariot) 6ayd,Thou wood hounde [mad dog, 
marginl tliou hist dooii to mo grete prouftyte (profit]. 
Agfiton g Legendary IlUi, of the Crogs (reprinted from orig. 
led. of Nov. 20, 1483), London, 1887, p. xxxvi. 
Franticke companion, lunatickc and wood. 

Greene, Orlando Furioso, 1. 984. 
For WOOdt, like nnytliing mad ; “like mad." 

Yit lat us to the peplc seme . . . 

That wimmen loves us /or tcood. 

Chaucer, Uousc of Fame, 1. 1747. 

W00d“t (wdd), V, I. [< ME. wooden, wodien; 
fromthendj. Cf.wccdS.] 1. Toactlikoamad- 
man; rave. 

He stareth and iroodeth in his advertence. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 407. 


i,ux,o, imvc iiiciuuiiugcnienioi me puDiic works 

and buildings, to which has been added, by later acts, the 
care of the royal parks, etc. Encye. Diet.— Coromandel 
wood. Same as calamander-tcood . — Cuba wood Same 
as /jwh'c.— Curana wood, the wood of Idea altissima. 

See 7«ca.— Feast of WOod-carrylng, one of the annual 
festivals of the ancient Jews, instituted after the Babylon- 
ish captivitj% It obtained its name from the practice of 
«jc people’s bringing wood to tlie temple on the day of 
Its celebration for tlio burning of the sacrifices.— FossU 
wood, (a) Wood in a fossil state— tliat is, wood in a state of 
nature that has undergone various preservative processes 
and has become fossil. Popularly the term is usually np- 
plied to slllcined wood— that is. wood in which the sub- 
stance has been replaced, atom by atom, by silica In such a 
manner as to retain the exact form and appearance of the 
original wood. Wood preserved in this innimcr is exceed- 
mgly abundant in various parts of the western United 
States, especially In the Yellowstone National Park, Wyo- 
niing, where it is not rare to find trunks SO feet in height, 
and 8 or 10 feet In diameter, standing upright exactly in 
the positions in w'hicli tlioy grew, and so perfectly pre- 
served tliat cver>' cell, wltli all its delicate markings, can 
be ns satisfactorily examined ns from a living tree. In 
central Arizona perfectly silieified trunks of trees, 8 feet 
In diameter and 140 feet long, have been observed. These 
latter belong to the genus Arflufunoxi/fou, the representa- 
tive In a fossil state of the genus Arni/cflnfl. Fossil wood 
ina)' also be due to the molecules being displaced by lime 
or Iron, or by various combinations of minerals. Lignite, 

Mlilch represents one of the stages in the formation of 
coal, Is very frequently fossil wood which has lost more or 
less of Its volatile constituents, but still retains its wood- 
llko structure and appearance. The term foml wood is 
tliercforc properly applied to any wood that Is so situated 
In the earth, or has been so acted upon by various miner- 
als, ns to bo permanently preserved. (5) See foml cork, 
under fosfit . — Hard wood, the wood of various trees 
such ns oak. cherry, maple, ebony, Iromvood, etc., so c.allc(i 
from these woods being relatively very hard, finn, and 
compact. Tho quality results from the cells having ex- 
ceedingly (hick walls and being vci^* compactly arranged, o rn^ 1 .^ i- • 

withverj'fewornolnterccllularspacesoruucts. 'I'reesfur- 00 iiorco or lunous ; ragO. 

Thogli they nc nnoyennttlie body vit vices woodenin 
y ith imrrou nnntinl rlnRs ni«l ilcnsc. BolIJ lieqrt.wootl. destroycn men by woundc of thowbt * 

.'In iOCTny, rosewood, nnd most womlsBiiBccptlblo of nflne Chaucer Boolbliiq iv motor a 

polish bclons to Ibis cln5s.-Hypomlc wood. See hu. Hoetbius, n. meter 3. 

Jiernte.— Incenso wooA Sco incen,«r.frff.— Jacaran- WOOttof, n. An old spelling of woad. JProinpt. 
da wooA Sec ivifiiaiirfer.— Jarool, Jarrah, kamasst P«n>. 

■wood. Scofnroo/, cic.— Jaspertzed wood. S.imen8»f/i. wood-acid (■■wiid'nsGfD n tlnmn n= 
a/wd .rood -Kanyln wooA S.qmc nsytirjun wootl. Sco wood-nne- 

Karri wood, tho timber of Dueatyjdus (/iwm*- beo t incfjar, 

eo/or.ofBouthivestcrii Aiisttnlla. Tlietrcels Mld tontt.iln Toko 20 pounds terra Jnponlca, 6 pounds of wood-aeid 
eiccntlonnllj'tliolielphtof-IOOfcel. Tlie timber Is useful . . . lonboiitlObnirelsotwnler.orcnouchofthelntter 
^ shlp.plnnklnz, musts, wliecbwork, railway-ties, cte. — to cover tlie hides. c. T ~ ' 

MOW wood. Sec Ofro.—Lomon wood. (<i) Tlie wood 

of^ dicjemon.free, which Is lianl, elastic, nnd frazmnl. WOOQ-agate (wud'ng'at), n 


C. T, Davis, leather, p. C07. 

o ^ n. An agato wliich 

sliotvs more or less perfectly the structure of 
tho avood froTn^whicu it has been derived by a 


V o » • ”**'^** imni, emsue, nnu irngrnm. 

(o) In Soutli Africa, an evergreen shrub, or a tree 2o or 30 
feet high, i'fuchotria Caj>enfxg {Urumilea c*nno.»a), having 
a h.ard, tmigli wood, variously useful.— llincoa W00(£ 

Sarnc ns fiWS.-LobloUy wood. See hmiydree,^ - , , , , , . , , 

Metallization of wood. Sec wK'fuffuMtion.— Molded wooa*alconol (wun'arko-liol), «. Sco alcohol, 
wood. Sec mof(f4 .^Iolonjpl^jiiora, myall wood. Sec wood-almond (^^'^K3'i/mc)nd), )i. Asbnib,jff/»- 
wolmnpt, ctc.-Myrtlo wood, the wood of tho Tusnia- vocratca como\n Ron ^ 

Ilian beech. Sec NcDluitic wood See comosa, oeo mppooatca. 

nhV,— Nicaragua wood. n%c-wood exported from 'W^ood-anemone (wild a-nem'o-uG), li. The 

Nic.*iragua, similar to bmrll wocmI. and derived from the ^VJn(l-fl 0 ^V 0 ^, Anemone ncmorosd. 

CfTtahnnia; pcach-wood.- WOOd-ant (wiid'ant), n. 1. Alargoniit, asFor> 
Fadouk wood, the Andaman rcdwoo<L hoc redtrootl, Z niica rufn wlrioh lives: ?n tlm tvnnrlc-^ o v 
-Pernambuco wood, true brazil uckmL- P erpignan , i •* vrincii iuos m tlio x\oocIs.— 2. A 

wood, the wood of tho European ncttle-trce, Celtic aux. tonnito, ns Tcrmcs flovipcs, which 

Sccnef//e.frer,i.— potrlDod wood- S-ame ns nVi- livcs in tho wootl of old buildings. See cut 
cififti wood . — Plcnona wood, the wood of Picrmxa rx- under Termes [U S 1 
eeha. See 2.-QuaS3la, quobracbo, BOj wood. wood-a.Pnlo rvWid'nnn’^ n Rnr> 7 .Vrn»,*/T 1 
bee 7i«ixna, etc,— Bamarla wood. Samcnso/rannirow/. ^225 appie t), «. bee /croHiff, 1. 

—Sand wood, a leguminous shrub of tho Islo of KG- ^OOd-aSDes (^nid nslrez), 7J. jif. The remains 
union, doubtfully clashed ns Jireinontirra Atmnccn/lon.^ of burned Wood Or plants. 

Santa Martha wood. Same ns — secon- wood-awl (^^'ud'al), «. Tho green woodpecker, 

J ti’'vl-bird, Gcchius viridis: same as woodwalc. 


MUAiiKk iiiontua woou. oanie ns Be 
dary epeckled, etcrllo wood. Sec the mljcctlvcs.— 

Sulclflcd wood. Sec .foxq'f Irooif, nbove, nml silicihl . — t i T 

Sort wood, n wood, such ns hnssuooql, poplar, tulip oeo cut under ^lopiHjny. [Cornwnll, Eng.] 
cedar, nnd w hllo pliic, which Is relntlvely soft imd cnslly 'WOOd-baboon (wud'bn-bon'), 71 . The drill ; the 

wn&cell]:‘’l,.!i^l.'i'7uS’„ .lll't^t'/rSter ‘i'a'lf. 

woo<led trees arc gcncnilly of rapid growth, making thick ^ ' j iv tCUCOp/{,TUS. boo arill^. 
nnnu.allaycrs,— Tonka-bean wood. Same as ^OOCl-Darley (wud bur'll), ji. Soo Jlordcuni. 

— TrlncpmnU wood. Scc/mfinafifft'.— Turanlra wood, wood-beetle (mid'bo'tl), n. Seo Pa ussid/e, 
thewMd of th^)astanlbulIy.(rcc,Z?«rnWiarffiwa.oftho -wood-betonv (wiid'bet'o-ni) Ji Son hr/onx/ 

West Indies.— Wood-bending machlno. a machine or » j , - vV^ ’ * . ° OCtonii, 

an apparatus for bending wood Into shape. Different ma- hcad-hctony and louscwort, 

chines arc used, according (o the niirpoio for which tho WOOd-blll (^N-ud^bil), n. In her,, n bearing rep- 
wood Is to be used, ns for slilp-timbers, furniture, sleigh- resenting a woodmen’s bill for lopping fatrot*? 
runners, hoops, nnd staves.— Wood moot or mote, otc t> f=, f 

See woofi.— Wood rced-pra8s. Sec Wood -im- -i - tv 

stop, in organ-butldinn, n stop the pipes of whicli aro ^®®dDlll^ W00dbilld(^^ ndblllj -bind), 71. [Ear- 
made of wood, ns tlic iiutc, the stopj»cu diapason, etc. — niod, E. wodbyndc; K ME. woodhyndc, woodc~ 

Wood tea. See jfni._-Wood wind. See dcf. o, nbove. hi/ndc, wodchindc, wodchtindc,-wudcbiude,< AS 
=S^ r%wJV«rP inidehindc, eariior twidnhindc, mddn- 

woodi (wTid), r. [<'|TO(7(/1 7 i;] 1 trails. To sun- ^'''dnc.tiKidKiiiifi/nc; so called because it biiid.s 
ply or ropleni.sh with wood; get supplies of round trees, < tn((f,( ir/(h, tree, wood, 

wood for: ns, to wood a steamboat or n loco- "*■ = see troo(?l and hind.J Tlie com- 

- " - mon European honeysuckle, Lonicera Vcricly- 


motive. [Colloq.] 

Jlany passengers would save nllttle by helping to “trood 
the boat"; I. e., by carrying wood down the hank nnd 
throwing It on tho boat, n special ticket being issued on 
that condition. The Century, XLI. lOfl. 

II. intrans. To tnko in or get Bupplios of 
wood. 

In tills little (island) of Mcvls, more than twenty yearcs 
ngoe, I imvc remained a good time together, to trod and 
water nnd refresli my men. 

Quoted In Capt, John Smith’t Works, II. 277. 

Tliercforc, ns soon ns wc came to an Anchor at tho East 
end of the Island, wc sent our Boat ashore to tlio Gover- 


memm, whence tho name is more or less ex- 
tended to other honeysuckles. L. arala, n species 
veo' similar to L. PrnV/»mien«m, is designated Ameri- 
can woodbine. Tho name Is also given to tlio Virginia 
creeper, .flnijvfopm quinque/olia. 

Aboulo a tre with many a twiste 
Bytrent and writhen is the soote woodhynde 

Chaucer, Troilus, Hi. 1231. 
So dotli tho irooffWn^ the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist. Shak., 31. N. D., iv. 1. 47. 

Spanish woodbine, the seven-year vine, or Spanish ar- 
bor-vine, Ipomfca tuberosa. See rmr.— Wild woodbine. 
See mVdi. 



wood-bird 

wood-bird (wud'b6rd), ii. A bird that lives 
in the woods. 

Begin these wood-birds but to couple now? 

Shah, 31. K. D., iv. 1. 145. 
wood-block (t\Tjd'blok), n. 1. In engraving^ a 
die cut in relief on Tvood, and in condition for 
furnishing impressions in ink in a printing- 
press; a woodcut. See wood-engraving. The 
wood commonly used for wood-blocks is box, the blocks 
being cut directly across the gr.'iin. llif erior kinds of wood, 
such as American rock-maple, pear, plane, etc., are used 
for coarser work. 

2. Aprint or impression from such an engraved 
block; a woodcut. Also used attributively in 
both senses: as, irood-61oc7; illustrations, 
wood-boiler (wM'boi'lcr), n. A vessel adapted 
for boiling wood in order to soften it and thus 
facilitate working. 

wood-borer (wud^bor'er), n. That which bores 
wood, as an insect, a crustacean, or a mollusk. 
Compare Cis, ship-worm, Saperda, and lercdo, 
and other citations under wood-horing. 
wood-boring (wud'b6r'’ing), a. Capable of or 
characterized by boring wood; having the hab- 
its of a wood-borer: as, the tcood-ioriiij shrimps; 
wood-horing beetles. See gribble-, Limnoria, 
Cheluridx, Lgmexylon, ship-worm, and teredo. 
wood-bom (wud'bom), a. Bom in the woods. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 16. [Bare.] 
wood-bound ( wud'bound), a. Encumbered with 
tall woody hedgerows. Inqi. Diet. 
wood-brick (wud'brik), n. A block of wood, of 
the shape and size of a brick, inserted in the 
interior walls of a building to afford a hold for 
the joinery, etc. 

Woodbridge gun. See gunt. 
wood-broney (wud'bro'ni), «. The common 
ash, Fraxinus excelsior. [Prov. Eng.] 
wood-broom (-wud'brom), n. The wild teazel, 
Dipsacus sylvestris. 

wood-bug (wud'bug), n. A forest-bug. 
woodbui^ype (wud'ber-i-tip), n. [Named 
after Walter Bentley Woodbury, the inventor.] 

1. A photomechanical process in which a re- 
lief is produced from a negative on a film of 
biohromated gelatin, hardened in alum. This is 
pressed into a plate of soft metal, the result being an in- 
taglio mold. A warm solution of gelatin containing any 
desired pigment is poured on the mold, a sheet of paper is 
laid over it, and pressure applied, the superfluous pigment- 
ed gelatin being squeezed out, and only that remaining In 
the intaglio mold and forming the image heingleft. "When 
this sets it adheres to the paper, and is then fixed by hard- 
ening In a solution of alum. Compare hdiotypy. 

2. A picturo produced by this process. 
Wood-calamint (vnid'kaKa-mint), n. See Cata- 

mintha, 

wood-carpet (^vM'kar'-'pet), n. 1, A floor- 
covering made of slats or more ornamental 
shapes of wood of different colors, fastened to a 
cloth backing. The different pieces of ivood are ar- 
ranged so as to produce the effects of tessellated floors, 
mosaic work, etc. Also called in the United States wood- 
carpeting. 

2. A British geometrid moth, Mel.anij}j)c rivatOj 
common in the south of England, 
wood-carver (wud'kar^ver), n. One who carves 
wood. 

The peasants are turners, lapidaries, electro-platers, 
U'ood'carvers, and spectacle-makers. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXVI. 310. 

wood-carving (wud'kar^ving), n. 1. The art 
or process of carving wood. — 2. A piece of 
sculpture in wood. 

wood-cell (wud'sel), n. A cell normally enter- 
ing into the composition of the wood of plants. 
Wood-cells are one of the regularmodiftcations of prosen- 
chyraa, consisting of cell-structures greatly elongated in 
proportion to their breadth, with very thick walls and 
usually pointed extremities. When thoroughly lignifled, 
wood-cells take little active part in the metabolism of the 
plant, their function being mainly to give strength and 
power of resistance to it Also called uoody fiber. See 
prosenchyma, tisme, 4, and cut under duk, 4 (e). 

wood-charcoal (wud'chtir^kol), n. See char- 
coal, 1. 

woodchat(wud'chat), n. The red-backed shrike 
or butcher-bird of Africa and Europe, Lanins 
rufus. Also called L, auriculatus and by other 
names, it is occasionally seen in Great Britain in sum- 
mer. The name is misleading, os the bii'disnota chat in 
any proper sense. 

woodchat-shrike (wud'chat-shrik), «. The 
woodchat. 

wood-chopper (wud'cbop^6r), n. One who chops 
wood; specifically, one who cuts down trees, as 
a lumberman. 

woodchuck^ Cwud'chuk), n, [Also woodshocky 
applied to a different quadruped; a corruption, 
simulating E. woodsy otwejack, weejacky repr. an 
Amer. Ind. name, of which the Cree form is ren- 
dered otchock by Sir John Richardson.] The 
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commonest North American species of marmot, 
Arciomys monax, a large rodent quadruped of 
the family Sciuridse, it is from 15 to 18 inches long, 
of vcrj' stout, heavy form, with brownish and grayish tints 
above, and reddish-brown below. It feeds on vegetables 
of many kinds, burrows in the ground, and hibernates in 
winter. Also called (Tround-Aoj? and cAucA:. See cut under 
Arctomys. — Woodcfiuck day, in popular myth and rural 
tradition, the day on which the woodchuck first comes out 
of its hole after its hibernation, this action being regarded 
as affording a weather-prophecy. The saying goes that if 
the woodchuck sees its shadow on that day, it retires to 
its burrow for six weeks longer, which Implies that warm, 
sunshiny weather very early in the spring, or in Februnrj', 
arousing the woodchuck from its torpidity, is likely to be 
followed b)' a cold or late season. Also ground-hog day. 
woodchuck^ (wud'chuk), «. [Prob. < woodX + 
chuck^y var. of c/mcfcS.] The green woodpecker, 
Gccinusviridis, See cut under jjophfjay. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

wood-chuck (wud'cbuk), n. In a lathe, a chuck 
adapted for holding a piece of wood to be oper- 
ated on. 

The stoppers are fixed in a hollow -wood-chuck by slight 
blows of a mallet. O’Bryne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 195. 

woodcoal (wud'kol), «. Charcoal, 
woodcock (wud'kok), «. [< ilE. wodekoCy wodc- 
koky tcoddccokcy < AS. wndncocy a woodcock; as 
wood^ + cock‘d.'} 1. One of two distinct birds 
, of the famil}' Scolojyacida:, closely related to the 
true snipe (GalUnago). (a) In Europe, Scohpax 
rusticida (wrongly spelled rusticda), a very common bird 
of the northerly parts of the Old World, one of the largest 
and best-known representatives of its family, highly es- 



teemed as a game-bird, its flesh being delicious, while the 
thick cover it inhabits and the rapidity of its flight test 
the nerve and skill of the sportsman. It is migratorj’, 
breeding chiefly in the higher latitudes, nesting upon the 
ground in a dry spot under cover, and laying four eggs. 
This woodcock is over 12 inches in length, and weighs from 
10 to 15ounces; the plumage is intimately variegated with 
brown, black, russet, and tawny. It is seldom seen in 
America, and only as a straggler from Europe. In* 
the United States and Canada, Philohela minor, a bird 
of the same general characteristics os the former, but 
smaller, usually under 12 inches in length, and weighing 
9 ounces or less; the under parts are whole-colored, and 
there is a generic difference from Scolopaz rusticula in the 



structure of the outer primaries, three of which are at- 
tenuated and abbreviated in Philohela. The sexes are 
alike in color, but the female is considerably larger than 
the male, and alone reachesthe maximum size and weight 
above given ; the male is usually 10 to 11 inches long, and 
IG to 17 in spread, weighing 5, 6, or 7 ounces according to 
condition. The bill is perfectly straight, to 3 inches 
long, and deeply furrowed; it is a very sensitive probe, 
with wliich the bird feels for worms in the mud by thrust- 
ing it in for its full length. The physiognomy of the 
woodcock is peculiar, by reason of the shape of the head, 
and the great size of the dark eyes, as well as their site 
high up and far back. The wings are short and rounded, 
but ample; the tail is very short, rounded, and usually 
held up; the legs are feathered to the heel, naked beyond ; 
the toes are cleft quite to the base; there is a small hind 
toe, and the middle toe with its claw is rather longer than 
the tarsus. The woodcock is to some extent a nocturnal 
bird. It abounds in most of its range, and is one of the 
leading game-birds of America; it- is found in bogs and 
swamps, wet woodlands, alder-brakes (sometimes called 
woodcock-brakes in consequenceX and not seldom in quite 
dry flelds, as com-flelds; it is migratory, but erratic and 
capricious in its movements, and nests throughout its 


woodcut 

range. The eggs are laid on the ground, generally in 
April (earlier or later according to latitude); they ore less 
points than usual among waders, by 1). inches in size, 
of a brownish-gray color, with very numerous and small 
chocolate-brown surface-spots and neutral-tint shell-spots; 
the full number is four. The woodcock has a peculiar 
bleating erj’, and sometimes exhibits the curious habit of 
removing the young from danger by flying off with the 
chick, which is lield in the parent’s feet. Also called snipe, 
with or without qualifying words (see «nrpcl,l (6% Ameri- 
can woodcock, little woodcock, lesser woodcock, red troodcocA*,, 
wooLhen, hog-sucker, boghird, timherdoodle, hookumpake, 
night-peck, night-partridge, shrups, cock (short for wood- 
cock), and Labrador ticister. 

2. The large black pileatedivoodpecker, or log- 
cock, Hylotomus (or Ccophlceus) piicatus. See 
entnaiev pilcated. [Local, U. S.] 

Woodcock ... is applied by backwoodsmen and other 
country folk to the pileated woodpecker, . . . wlierever 
that big red-crested bird of the tall timber is found. 

G. Trumbull, Bird Names (1888), p. 151. 

3. In conch., a tvoodcock-shell : more fully 
called thorny woodcock. Also called Venu^s- 
comb. — 4. A simpleton: in allusion to the fa- 
cility ■with which the European woodcock al- 
lows itself to he taken in springes or in nets set 
for it in the glades. 

Go. like a woodcock, 

And thrust your neck i' the noose. 

Beau, and FI., Loyal Subject, iv. 6. 

Among us in England this bird is infamous for its sim- 
plicity or folly, so that auoodcock is proverbially used for 
a foolish, simple person. Willoughby. 

Little woodcock, (a) The great or double snipe, or wood- 
cock-snipe, GalUnago major. [British.] (5) The Ameri- 
can woodcock, Philohela minor: a book-name, [U. S.] — 
Springs to catch woodcocks, arts to entrap simplicity, 
SiiakiVHamlet, i. 3. 116 .— tyoodcock's crosst, penitence 
for folly. 

Not controversies now are in disputes 
At 'U'estminster, where such a coyle they keepe : 
Where man doth man within the law betosse. 

Till some go croslesse home by Woodcocks crosse. 

' John Taylor, Works (1630). (Kares.y 

Woodcock's head, (a) A tobacco-pipe: so called from 
the shape. 

Sav. 0 peace, I pray you, I love not the breath of a 
woodcock's head. 

Fastid. Meaning my head, lady? 

Sav. Not altogether so, sir ; hut as it were fatal to their 
follies that think to grace themselves with taking tobacco, 
when they wont better entertainment, you see your pipe 
bears the true form oi a wood-cock's head. 

B. Jenson, Every Man out of his Humour, ill. 8, 
(b) A woodcock-shell, as Murex haustellum. 

woodcock-ey6 (wfid'kok-i), n. A snap-hook. 
E. H. Knight. [Eng.] 

woodcock-fish (■wfia'kok-fish), ti. The sea- 
woodcock or trumpet-fish, Centriscus (or Mac- 
rorhamphosus) scohpax: so called from the long 
beak, like that of the snipe or woodcock. See 
cut under snipe-fish. 

woodcock-owl (•whd'kok-oul), n. The short- 
eared owl, Asio accipitrimis, Otus brachyotus, 
ov Brachyotus palustris : so called from its asso- 
ciation with the European woodcock. [Local, 
Eng. and Ireland.] 

woodcock-pilot (wud'kok-pi‘'lot), n. The Eu- 
ropean gold-crested kinglet, Jiegulus cristatus: 
so called as preceding the woodcock in migra- 
tion. See cut under goldcrcst. [Local, Eng.] 
woodcock-shell (wud'kok-shelj, n. One of sev- 
eral muricine shells which have a long spout 
or beak, as Murex tribulus or M. tenuispina; a 
woodcock, woodcock’s head, or Venus’s-comh. 
See cut imder Murex. 

woodcock-snipe (wud'kok-smp), n. Same as 
little woodcock {a) (which see, under tcoodcocfc). 
wood-copper (wnd'kop'Or), n. See olivenite. 
wood-corn (whd'kom), n. A certain quantity 
of grain paid by the tenants of some manors in 
Great Britain to the lord of the manor for the 
liberty to pick up dead or broken wood, 
woodcracker (wud'krak''6r), n. The common 
European nutcracker or nuthatch, Sitta csesia 
or S. enropiea. See cut under to. Ptof, Nat. 
Hist. Oxford, p. 175. (Tarrcll.) [Local, Eng.] 
woodcraft (wud'kraft) n. [< ME. wodecraft; 
< tcooSr -t- cco/(l.] Skill in anything which 
pertains to the woods or forest; skill in the 
chase, especially in hunting deer, etc. 

What were woodcraft without fatigue and without dan- 
ger? Scott, Quentin Dunvard, x, 

wood-crash (wud'krash), n. A machine, made 
on the principle of a spring-rattle, used in the- 
aters to imitate the sound of breaking timbers, 
wood-cricket (wud'krik''et), n. A kind of 
cricket that lives in the woods ; specifically, Kc- 
mobius sylvestris, of Europe, 
wood-culver (wud'knl^vfer), n. The wood- 
pigeon or ring-dove, Columba palumbus. Also 
wood-quest. [Prov. Eng.] 
woodcut (ivud'kut), n. An engraxung on wood, 
or a print from such an engraving. See wood- 
cnjfrauinp.— Woodcut-paper, a soft paper of very flue 



woodcut 

fiber and smooth face, lialf 'Sized or wholly unsized, readily 
receptive of ink or impression. Sometimes called platC’ 
paper. 

■wood-cutter (wiid'kut'^^r), n. 1, A person 
wlio cuts wood. — 2, A maker of woodcuts; an 
engraver on wood. See wood^engraving. 
wood-cutting (wud'kut'‘'ing), n. 1. The actor 
emplojTnent of cutting wood by moans of saws 
or by the application of knife-edge maebiner}'. 
— 2. Wood-engraving. 
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inches thick, and cut across the grain, which, when charged 
with pumice and water, is used for cutting gems en ca- 
bochon.— Wooden pavement, a pavement or causeway 
consisting of blocks of wood instead of stone or the like. 
— Wooden pear. Sec jjcari.— Wooden screw, a screw 
of wood snch ns is used In tho claniping-jaw of n car- 
penters’ bench.— Wooden shoe. See Wooden 

spoon. («) A large spoon made of wood, for mixing salad, 
and for use In cookery. tl») 8ee«j)ooni.— Wooden tongue. 
See tongue.— Wooden l3T)e, large typo cut in wood, used 
for printing posters, etc.— Wooden wedding. See wed- 


j j / .' -t/j V ry -irT'. , , Woodcn wedgo. SecMvd/?^!. =Syn. 1. Scc fcfldcn. 

wood-dove (wud duv), 71 . [< ME. wodedove^ wood-end (wud'ond), «. Same as 7mod-c«f?. 

wodedowvCf wodedouve; < wood^ + dorci.] The wood-engraver (wud'cn-gra^v6r), «. 1. An ar- tiio francolins, FrancoUnus qularis. 
stock-dove, Cohmua cenas; also, the common tist who engraves on wood. — 2. incnioin.^ any WOOd-fretter (wud'fret'^er), n. Something 


wood-horse 

a catalogue of the plants of Edinburgh.] A ge- 
nus of polypetalous plants, of the order Lyth- 
l^riCcC and tribe Lyihrcie. it is characterized by 
black-dotted leaves, a curved tubular calyx, declined sta- 
mens, and pilose seeds. The only species, ir. honbuii’ 
da, IS a native of India, Chino, eastern tropical Africa, 
and Madagascar. It is a much-branched sliruh, hoary 
with grayish hairs, producing round branches and square 
pranchlete, with opposite ovate-lanceolate entire whitish 
leaves. The flowers are scarlet, and crowded into cymose 
panicles. See dhauri. 

wood-francolin (ivua'fraiig‘'k6-lin), n. One o£ 


Tvood-pigoon, C. palumbus. 

Tlie ^code-dou'vc upon the sprny 
She sang ful loude nnd clcrc. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopaa, 1. 69. 

■wood-drink (wiid'dringk), n. A dBcoetion or 
infusion of medicinal yvoods, ns of sassafras. 
"WOod-duckCwud'duk),?!. 1. Tlio summor duel:, 
Aixsponsa : more fully called crested wood-duck, 



ono of Bovornl barlc- 
beotlos of tlio genus 
Xyleborus and allied 
genera; specifically, 

X.c.xtatttS. This works 
in the cnmhlum layer of 
pine-trees in tho United 
States in such a w*ay that, 
on removing tho loosened 
hark, tho surface of tho 
wood Is scon furrowed in 
a regular nnd artistic manner, numerous galleries passing 
off at right angles from n straight median tunnel. 

wood-engraving (wud'on-gru^viug), n. 1 



tus), eight times natural size. 




Woo<l.<luck, or Summer Duck {Aix male. 

and also bridal duck, acorn-duck, trcc-duck, wood- 
widgeon, and widgeon.— Z. Tlio hooded mer- 
ganser, Lojdiodglcs cucidlatus. Also trcc-duck. 
Soo cut under merganser. [iVestoni U. S.] 
•wood-eater (tnid'ij'tOr), n, Tlmt -vvliich cats 
■wood; a wood-borer; n wood-frottcr; spccifi- 
cnlly, tho grihhlo, Limnoria ligunrum. it Is verj- 
Injurious tosuhrncrKcd timhcr, and dccaslonnlly usofui In 
h.a.stcning tho decay and consequent removal of snags and 
UTCckB. 

■wooded (wud'cd), a. r< trootfl -h -ed2.] 1. 
1 with w< 


which frets wood, as an insect; a wood-borer 
or wood-eater. 

■wood-frog (wiid'frog), n. A frog, liana syl- 
vatica, of tlio United States, 
wood-gas (■wiid'gas), n. Carbureted hydrogen 
obtained from wood. 

wood-geldt (wud'geld), n. In old Eng. law, 
money paid for tho privilege of cutting wood 
within tho limits of a forest, 
wood-germander (ivud'jer-man'dOr), n. Same 
as wood-sage. See sage'^. 
wood-gnat (wud'nat), n. A British gnat, Cuicx 

art or process of cutting designs in'reliof upon „ , , , 

blocks of wood, usually bo.v, so that impres- (^vud god), ji. A sylvan deity, 

sioiis can ho made from thoih ivitli a pigment wood-godt arrived In tho place. Spenser. 

in a printing-press, upon paper or other ma- wood-grass (wiid'griis), n. Tho great wood- 
tonal. For cuts of more than 6 or 0 Inches square, rush, jAieuia sylvatica. [Prov. Eng.] 
two or more Wocka arc firmly secured together. The sur- Tunod-gTindfir fwud ' (rrin ■'dArl u Tu nnnrr 
taco of tho smoolhedhlock, which Is cut directly across F cfT ™.- ■'’ / 

the grain. Is prepared tor tho engraver by rubbing It with ^hauitj., a machino for grating and gnnding 
pounded Hath brick mlicd with a llttlo water, in order to wood to make paper-stock, 
give a hold to tho lead-pciicll, nnd tho subject Is drawn In WOOd-gTOUSe (wiid'groiis), II. A gronso that 
with pencil or India Ink, or la transtcn-cd upon the block Jives in tlin woods. sn..in..ii„ 
by photo(?rnphy. The engraver tlion, by means of gravers, 


tint-tools, gouges or scrapers, nnd flat toolsor chisels of dlf- 
ferent sizes, cuts out tho design, leaving It in raised lines 
or dots upon tlio surface of the block, so tliat these mny 
receive the Ink nnd yield the desired Impression under 
the action of the press. In such parts of tho design ns 
arc to he solid black, tho engmver loaves the surface of 
the wood untouched; In such parts as are to bo wholly 
while, lie cuts (ho surface entirely away ; the largo num- 
ber of tones, technically c.allcd tintu, lictwccn these ex- 
tremes are rendered by cutting out wider or narrower 
spaces, corresponding to whitepaper In the print, between 
the lines or dots left In relief. An engraving is seldom a 
mere rcprcHliictlon of tho copy; It U n tmiiBlatlon, Into 
which tlie personal element of the engraver enters : thus 
the engraving may bo either superior or Inferior nrtlstl- 


lives in tho woods. Speciflcally— (a) The cock-of-the- 
woods, or capercaillie (whicli see, with cut). (6) In tho 
United States, a species of Catiaee (or Dendragaptut), os 
tho Canada grouse, or snnicc-partridge, and the dusky 
pinc-grouse. Seo cut under Canaec and second cut under 
(/rotitfe, 

wood-hack (wud'bak), n. [< 5IE. xcodchalcc; < 
xcood + 7iflc7k'i.] A ■woodpecker, as tho green 
woodpecker, Gccinus riridis. See cut under 
]>oj)imay. [Prov. Eng.] 
wood-hagger (^\Tid'lmg'(;r), «. A wood-cutter. 

Let no man thlnkc that tho President and these Gen- 
tlemen spent their times os common Wood-hagnerg ot 
felling of trees. 


Supplied or covered 


ood ; ahounding in 


wood: as, laud well xvooded and watered. 

The brook cscajicd from tho eye into a deep and \cooded 
dell. Scott, 

2f. nonce, figiinitively, thickly or densely cov- 
ered; crowded. 

The hills are xcooded with their partlMiis. 

Beau, and FL, IJonduca, I. 2. 

wood-em'bossing(wi'id'om-hos'inp), n. A meth- 
od of ornamenting flat surfaces of wood in im- 

itation of wooil-carviiig. Tho wood, softened by ■tvooden-headednoqs 
steam, Is passed between engraved rolls in a wood-enrv- v ueuaeoncss 

Ing machine, and Impressed with pattenis In low relief. 

Another process burns the design Into the wood, by means 
of heated dies. 

wooden (■vn’id'n), a. [Early mod. E. also irod- 
den; (.tcood^ •€ 11 “.'] 1. Made of wood; con- 

sisting of wood. 

Pardolph and Nym liad ten times more valour than this 
roaring (levll I' tlie old piny, (hat uveiy ono may jiare his 
nails with a icooden dagger. Shak., lien. V., Iv. -1. 77. 

I Ba>v the Images of many of the French Kings, set In 
certaine uoden ciipbords, Curyat, Crudities, I. -11. 

2 . Stiff; ungainly; cluin.sy; awkward; sjiirit- ■WOOdennOBS (wiid'n-iie.s), n. Woodon ciinrno- 

less; oxitressionlcss: as, a wooden stare. ter or quality; stiffiic.ss; lack of Bjjirit or c.x- 

It Is n sport to SCO when n hold fellow Is out ot coiinle- J'ressioii ; cluinsiiioss; stiijiidity. 
nonce, for tlmt puts his fnee Into nlinost shrunken nnd WOOdonware (wud'n-wiir), n. A 
wooden posture. Ilacon, boldness (cd. 1857). for howls, dishes, etc., turned from solid blocks 

3. Dull; stupid, ns if with no more sensation of wood: often used also of coopers’ work, sucii 

ttinu wood. ns pails and tuh.s. 

Snnio ns red water 


Quoted In Capt. John Smith's Viorke, 1. 107. 
viiii, lu uiu uriRinni. "oou-cnRmvinR IS leciinicaiiy me . , ... , , 

opposite of steel- or copperidatc-cngmving : In tho lat- ^OOd-BQ-Wk ('NTild hak), ii, Au ^VfriCflU }in.wk 
ter tho lines cnl^hy llio eiiRmver form tlie picture; In of tho genus Dn/otriorchis : a hook-name, 
the fonner the p.irt8 of the .iirfucc left uncut form tho wood-hen (wud'jion), )i. A rnllino bird of tho 


picture. 

2. A block of wood engraved liy tlio above 
method, or an impro.s.sioii from sueli a block. 

■woodenhead (mnl'ii-hcd), n. A hlocklicnd; 
a thiek-licndcd, dull, or stupid person ; a num- 
skull. rColloq.] 

Tvooden-hoaded (Avud'n-hod'cd), a. Tliick- 
hoaded; stujtid; lacking jtonotration or dis- 
ccrnuieut. 

(wtid'n-lied'cd-iios), n. 
Tlic state or chnrncterof being woodcn-hcad- 
cd; stupidity. [Colloq.] 

I .►verhenrd some rather stronR lanRUncc polnR on 
within, words such ns "wootfrii-hetiiledneM" nnd “Ilhs’* 
heliiR used. /.I'y/U, Fch. 23, 18S9. 

TVOodonly (wud'ii-li), adr. In a wooden man- 
ner; stiffly; clumsily; awkwardly; without 
feeling or sympathy. 

T)1 verso thonpht lo hnvo some S|K>rl Iti scelnc how trood- 
cnly ho would exciisu himself. 

Jloyer Aorth, Lord tjullford, II. 22. 


gomis Ocydromus, of wliich there arc several 





Wood-hen (Oorfwrtjfj aiisfra/h). 


Who have so leaden eyes as not to see sweet Beauty's WOOd-GVll (wiul'e'vl), «. 

- Bhow; (wliicli see, iimlor water).' 

Or, seeing, liave so wits a*! not tlint worth to know, ’wnorifnllt (wiiirfAU w 


Sir r. Sydney (Arber’s Bng. Garner, I. 670). 

4t. Ofthewootls; sj’lvan. 

And liow the worthy mystery befell 
Sylvanus here, this tcooden god, can tell, 

Chajnnan, Gentleman Usher, I. 1. 
Wooden brick. Same ns wood-brick.— Wooden fuse 
See Wooden horse, (at) A shli). 

Milford Haven, the chief stable for his wooden horgee. 

Fuller, General Worthies, vl, 
Vpon a wodden horse he rides through the world, nnd in 
a merry gale makes a path through the seas. 

Breton, Good and Bad, p. 0. {Davies.) 


A fnll or cutting of 


woodfallt (wutrfAl), V. 

timber. 

The wood/atls this year do not amount to half that sum 
of twcnly-flvo thousand pounds. Bacon. 

wood-fern n. Soo AspidUtm uml 

polypody. 

wood-fibei 


species, of Now Zcalniid, New Caledonia, and 
other Pacific islands, as O. australis, the weka 
rail, Seo Ocydromus. 
general name -wood-hewer (■^Nmd'h\i^(?r), n. 1. Ono who hews 
m «n If 1 nn -o -wood. — 2. Any bird of tho subfamily Fendro- 
volaptimc, as Xiphocolaptcs cmigrans: a book- 
name. Soo cuts midor sohcrhill aud Upuccr- 
thia. 

wood-hole (wud'hdl), n. A place whore wood 
is stored for fuel. 


Leave trembling, and creep into the Wood-hnol here. 

Fthercye, She Would if She Could, i. 1. 

wood-honey (wiid'hun^i), n. [< JIE. wudehunig, 
< AS. wuduhuiiig ; as xcood^ + honey.] "Wiid 
honey. Mat. iii. 4 (cd. Hardwick). 


•fiber (>Wid'fi''b6r), 71. Fiber derived from 

wood; 8 j 7 ocificnllv, the fiber obtained from va- ^OOd"hoopoe Ojmd hh po), 7t. A hoopoe of tho 
rious species ot' Abies, Jiclida, Popuius, Tilia, i^jy/rnsoridw; a tree-hoopoe. See cut un- 
etc., employed ns a material for tho maimfac- ' / . i/, s. s 

turo of paper-pulp. See tvood-paper nnd xcood- ^ood-hwse (wud hors), n. 


1. A sawhorse or 


pulp. 


(h) An Instrument of military punishment consisting of a WOOd-flour (>viid'floiir), 77. Very fine sawdust, 


beam or timber, sometimes set with sharp points, upon 
which the culprit was compelled to sit astritlu, having in 


some instances weights tied to his feet, 
an artlflclnl leg maile of wood. — Woodt.* *..***, ... 
cutting, a circular disk of wood, usually poplar, about 4 


especially that made from pinowood foruso ns 
a surgical dressiTig. 


an artlflclnl leg made of wood’— Wooden mill. In ncm- Woodfordia (>\Tid-f6r'di-|p, n. [NL. (Salisbury. 

’ ” ’ ’ ■■ 180G), named after J.jroof(for(7, author (1824) of 


sawbuck. 

Old Uncle Venner was Just coming out of his door, with a 
W'ood-horsc nnd saw on his shoulder; and, trudging along 
the street, he scrupled not to keep company with Phtebe, 
so far as their paths lay together. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiv. 

2. Same as stick-'bug, 1. 



woodhouse 

*WOO(ilxouse^ (wud'hous), A house or shed 
in which wood is piled and sheltered from the 
weather. 

•woodhouse^t, n. An erroneous form of wood‘ 
wosc. 

Foure icoodhottses drew the mount ’till it came before 
the queen, and then the kyng and his compaigne discended 
and daunced. 

Bp. Hall, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 239. 
wood-ibis (wud'i^bis), «. A large grallatorial 
bird of the stork kind, Ta7italusXov Tantdlops) 
loculator, which abounds in the wooded swamps 
and bayous of southerly regions of the United 
States; hence, any stork of the subfamily 
Tantalinx; a wood-stork. These birds are ibises in 
no proper sense. The species named is nearly 4 feet long, 
and 54 feet in extent of wings. The adult of both sexes 
is snow-white with black primaries, alula, and tail, with 
the bald head livid-bluish and yellowish, the verj’ heavy 
bill dingy-yellowish, the bare legs blue. The weight is 
10 or 12 pounds. The young are dark-gray, with black- 
ish wings and tail. These birds are gregarious, nest in 
large heronries, and lay two or three white eggs of ellipti- 
cal shape, incrusted with a flaky substance, and measuring 
2} by if inches. This wood-ibis is known on the Colorado 
river as the Colorado water-inrkey ; it occasionally strays 
to the iliddle States, and spreads south in the West In- 
dies, Central America, and parts of South America. Simi- 
lar birds inhabit tropical and subtropical regions of the 
Old World. See cut under Tantalus. 
woodie (wud'i), u. A dialectal form of widdify 
itself a dialectal variant of 3: applied 

humorously to the gallows. [Scotch.] 

Half the country will see how yell grace the iroodie. 

Scott, Guy Mannering, xxviil. (Eneyc. Diet.) 

woodiness (wud'i-nes), n. The state or charac- 
ter of being woody, Evelyn. 
wood-inlay (wud'in'la), jj. Decoration by 
means of the incrustation of one wood in an- 
other. Compare tarsia, 

woodisht (wud'ish), a. [< xvood^ + Syl- 

van. 

The many mirthful jests, and wanton icoodixh sports. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, a. 11 . {Eneyc. IHet.) 

wood-jobber (whd'job'^r), n. A woodpecker, 
woodkemt (wud'kto), n. 1. Arobber who in- 
fests woods; a forest-haunting bandit. Hol- 
land.’— 2. A boor; a churl. 

Die rich central pasture lands were occupied by the 
clans; the surrounding poorer soils were almost desolate 
or roamed by a few scattered \eood*}:eme. 

Fortnightly Bcv., XL. 200. 

•wood-kingfisher (■wTld'king'fisli-(.T),«. Aking- 
fisher of the genus Dacclo in a broad souse ; a 
kingbnnteror halcyon, as the laughing-jackass. 
Sec Dacchninir, and cut under VaceJo. 
wood-knacker (■\VT!id'nak''<!r), ji. The green 
■woodpecker, Gcciinis riridis. See cut under 
popinjay. [Pror. Eng.] 
wood-knifet (vrtid'nlf), )i. A short sword or 
dagger, used in hnnting and for various pur- 
poses for whieh the long sword was too cum- 
brous. 

He pulld forth a wood knife. 

Fast thither tliat he ran ; 

He brought in the bores liead, 

And quitted him like n roan. 

The Boy and the Mantle (Child's Ballads, L liX 

woodland (MTid'land), 11 . and a. [< ME. tcodc- 
land, icodcloml. CAS. icuduland ; as Kood^ + 
ZflHdl.] L «. Laud covered with wood, or land 
on which trees are suffered to grow, either for 
fuel or for timber. 

Here hills and rales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water seem to strive again. Pope. 
And Agamenticus lifts Its blue 
Disk of a cloud the xcoodlands o’er. 

Whittier, The Wreck of Rlvermouth. 
= Syn- Woods, Park, etc. hoc forest 

XL, a. Of, peculiar, to, or inhabiting the 
woods; sylvan: as, woodland echoes; woodland 
songsters. 

The woodland choir. Fenton. 

I am a xcoodland fellow, sir, that always loved a great 
fire. Shah, All’s Well, Iv. 6. 49. 

Woodland caribou, woodland reindeer, the common 
caribou of North America, as found in wooded regions, and 
as distinguished from the barren-yround reindeer, wlilch 
occurs beyond tlic limit of trees. Sec cut under canfcou. 

woodlander (wud'lan-d 6 r), n. An inhabitant 
of the woods. 

Every friend and ioWow^woodlander. 

Keats, Endymion, IL 

woodlark (wud'lurk), n. A European lark, 
Alauda arhoreCj of more decidedly arboreal 
habits than the skylark, to which it is closely 
related, it differs from the latter chiefly In being some- 
what smaller, with shorter tail and more marked variega- 
tion of the colors, but its song Is quite different Die nest 
Is placed on the ground, ana the eggs are four or five In 
number, of a white color spotted with reddish-brown. 
The woodlark Is migratory, and widely distributed at dif- 
ferent seasons. It is common in some parts of Great Brit- 
ain, but rare In Scotland. See cut under Alauda. 
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wood-layer (wttdOa^ 6 r), n. A young oak or 
other timher-plaut laid down among the thorn 
or other plants used in hedges, 
wood-leopard (wud'lep^'ard), n. A beautiful 
white hlack-spotted moth, ^nzera xiyrina, the 
larva of which lives in wood; the wood leopard- 
moth. This insect has been discovered in the United 
States since the definition of leopard-moth was published 
in this dictionary. 

woodless (wud'les), a. [< woodX + -7m.] With- 
out timber; untimbered, 
wood-lily (wud'liUi), «. 1. The lily of the 

valley, Convallaria majalis; locally (from a re- 
semblance in the racemes), tho wintergreen, 
Pyrola minor. [Eng.] — 2. A plant of the ge- 
nus Ti'ilUnm. 

wood-liverwort (wud'liv^^r-wfert), A lichen, 

Sticta pnlmonacea, which frequently grows on 
trees. See cut under apothedum. 
wood-lock (wud'lok), «. In ship-hmlding. a 
piece of hard wood, close fitted and sbeathed 
until copper, in the throating or score of the 
pintle, to keep tho rudder from rising. Thcarlc, 
Naval Arch., If 233. 

wood-louse (wud'lous), «. 1. Any terrestrial 
isopod of tho family Oniscidai. The common 
wood-lonse of England is a species of Oniscus. 
Also called hog-lousc, sow-bug, slater, etc. See 
cuts under Isopoda and Oniscus. — 2. A termite, 
orwhito unt, os Tennes flavipcs ; anymemberof 
the Tcrmitidic. See cut under Termes. [Local, 

U. S.] — 3. Any one of the small whitish spe- 
cies of the pseudoiieuropterous family Psocidic, 
found in the woodwork of houses; the death- 
watch ; a book-louse. See book-louse, Psocidw, 
and cntxmdcr dcath-icatch. — 4. Same as wood- 
lousc-millcpcd. 

woodlouse-milleped (unid'lous-miUe-ped), n. 
A milleped of tho family Glomcridic. 
woodlyt(w 6 d'li),fldr. [<.'^tE.woodly,wodly,wod- 
lichc;<wood^‘X-ly^.‘] Madly; furiously; wildly. 
Whan he wlgtll a-wok wodli he ferde, 

A1 to-tare his a-tir that ho to-tere mist. 

ITtV/mm ofPaterne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8SS4. 
Thcnvlth (he fyr of jelousyc upsterte 
Witlilnne hia brest, and liente him l)y the herte 
So tcoodly that ho lyk was to biholdo 
Die box-tre or t!»e assheii dede and coldc. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 443. 

woodman (•wud'man), «. ; pi. woodmen (-men). 
[Early mod. E. woihnan; < wood^ + iwn».] 1. 
An otlicor appointed to take care of tho king^s 
woods ; a forester. Coicc?/.— 2t. A woodsman ; 
.a hunter. 

Am I a woodman, ha? Speak I like ITcrne the hunter? 

Shah, M. W. of W., v. 5. 30. 
Tis dangerous keeping the 
Fool too long at Bay, lest sonic old Wood-man drop in 
By chance, and discover thou art but a Kascnl Beer. 

Ethercge, Love in a Tub, v. 4. 
3. One who fells timber. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
Die cheerful haunU of man, to wield the axe 
And drive the wedgo In yonder forest drear. 

Cowper, The Task, v. 41. 
War-troodman of old Woden, how he fells 
The mortal copse of faces I Tennyson, Harold, v.l. 

wood-march (wud'mUrch), «. An umbellifer- 
ous plant, a species of saniclo, SanicuJa Etiro- 
paa. Gerard, Herball. 

wood-measurer (wud'mc 2 U'ur- 6 r), ?i. In Scot- 
land, a timber-morclinnt. 
wood-meeting (wud'me'ting), n. A Mormon 
name for a camp-mocting. 
wood-mill (wfid'rail), «. A polishing-wdiccl 
made of a disk of mahogany, used, after tho 
rougliing-mill, to smooth surfaces of alabaster 
and the like. 

wood-mite (wud'mit), n. Auy mito or acariuo 
of tho family Oribatidic; a beotlo-mito. 
wootoongert (wud'mung'^gOr), n. A wood- 
seller; a lumber- or timber-merchant. 

The House is Just now upon taking away tho charter 
from the Company of Wood-mongers, whose frauds, it 
Bccms, liave been mightily laid before them. 

Pepys, Dlarj’, III. 293. 

wood-mouse (wiid'mous), n. A mouse that 
habitually lives in tlio woods. Speciftcally— (o) 
In Europe, the long-tailed field-mouse, Mus eylmticus. (5) 
In the United States, any one of several species of while- 
footed mice or dcer-mice of the genus Vesperimus, of which 

V. americanus is the principal one. See Vesperimus, ves- 
per-mouse, and cut under deer-mouse. 

wood-naphtha (wud'naf''th|l), ii. Tho com- 
mercial narao of tho mixture of light hydro- 
carbons distilled from wood, 
woodnesst (wod'nes), «. [< ^lE. woodnesse, 
wodnesse, < AS. wodnes, madness, fury, insan- 
ity (Bosworth), = MD. woedenissc = OHG. wot- 
nissa (Stratmann); aswood^ + -«C 5 S.] Insan- 
ity; madness. 


woodpeck 

Yet saugh I woodnesse laughing in his rage. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1153. 
Festus seide with greet voice : Paul, thou maddist, many 
lettris tumen thee to woodness. Wyclif, Acts xxvi. 24. 

■wood-nightshade (■svud'mt''shad), jj. Bitter- 
sweet, or woody nightshade. See nightshade, 
1 (a). 

wood-note (whd'not), n. A wild or natural mu- 
sical tone, Hko that of a forest-bird, as the wood- 
lark, wood-thrush, or nightingale. 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, . 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

Milton, L'Allegro, 1. 134. 

wood-nut (wud'nut), 11 . The European hazel- 
nut, Corylus Avcilana. 

wood-nymph (whd'nimf), )t. 1. A goddess of 

the woods; a dryad. 

By dimpled brook and fountain-brim 
The wood-nymphs, deck'd with daisies trim, 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 120. 

2. The humming-bird Thaiurania glaucopis . — 

3. One of several zygtenid motbs, of the genus 




Pearl Wood-nymph (.Eudryas 
natural size. 


Beautiful Wood-nymph {Eudryas jp-ata"), natural sire. 

Eitfiri/as, asJS.prafa,tbebeautifulwood-nymph, 
and B. ttnio, the /pearl wood-nymph. Thelarvmof 
both of these spe- 
cies feed on tho vine 
in the United States. 

wood-offeringt 
(wnd'ot'Or-ing), 

11 . Wood burnt 
on the altar. 

We cast the lots 
among the priests, 
tlic Levites, and the 
people for tlie wood 
ofering. Neh. x. 34. 

wood-of-tbe-boly-crosst, [Trans, of L. 7j> 
vum sanctiC crucis,] A name once given to the 
mistletoe, Fiscum album, from its reputed vir- 
tue in helping the infirmities of old age. Ti'cas, 
of Pot. 

wood-oil (wfid'oil), n. 1. SBegurJun . — 2. Same 
ns iung-oil.^3, A product of the satinwood, 
Chloroxylon Swicicnia. 

wood-opal (wud'o^pal), ii» Silicified wood; 
opalized wood, it is found in great abundance in many 
parts of the world, but especially in the auriferous gravels 
of the Sierra Nevada of California, where extensive forests 
have been exposed by hydraulic mining, in which tho 
trunks of the trees have been converted into amorphous 
silica, or opal, which usually contains a small percentage 
of water, although this is not considered os being essential 
to its composition. Also called xylopal. See/omf wood 
(under tcoodi), and silxeify. 

wood-owl (wud'oul), n. The European tawny 
or brown owl, Syrnium alnco, or a similar spe- 
cies, as tho barred owl of the United States. 
They are earless owls, of medium to large size, the species 
of which arc numerous and live in the woods of most parts 
of the world. See cut under Stria:. 

■wood-paper (wud'pu'p 6 r), n. A trade-name 
for paper made in part or in whole of pulp pre- 
pared by ebomical and mecbanical means from 
wood. The wood employed is usually poplar, though 
pine, fir, basswood, nud beech are largely used. By the 
mechanical process the wood is ground to fine powder 
suitable for pulp, and by the chemical process the wood, 
cut up into small pieces, is digested with various cliemicals 
to free it from tho sap and otlicr useless matter, to bleach 
It, and to reduce it to fine, loose pulp. See pulp-digester, 
wood-grinder, and paper. 

wood-parenchyma (■wud'pa-reng'ki-mi^, It. 
A combination of wood or fiber nsunlly classed 
as parenchyma, but intermediate beWeen this 
and prosonchyma. Each fiber consists of three cells, 
one of which has flattened ends, while the other two, at- 
tached to these ends, ore pointed. 

wood-partridge (wud'par''trij), n. The Canada 
grouse. See grouse, wood-grouse, and cut un- 
der Canace. [Local, U. S.] 

WOOd-pat?ement (wud'pav'ment), n. Pave- 
ment composed of blocks of vvood : first used 
in London in 1839. 
wood-pea (irtid'po), II. Seepeai. 
wood-peat (wud'pot), n. Peat formed in for- 
ests from decayed wood, leaves, etc. Also 
called forest-pent. 

WOOdpeckt (wud'pek), ii. Tho woodpecker. 

Nor wood-peeks, nor tho swallow, harbour near. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iv. 
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woodpecker (Tvud'pek''fer), n. Any bird of the 
large family -PicidtC, of which thoro aro numer- 
ous genera and some 250 species, inhabiting 
nearly all parts of the world. Iliey ore picarinn 
and scansorial birds, having the toes arranged in pairs, 
trvo before and two behind (except, of course, in tlie three- 
toed genera: seePjc£n'dc5i,and cut under 5rK7a); the tail* 
feathers rigid and acuminate, to assist in climbing; tlio 
bill hard and chiscMIke, adapted for boring wood (whence 
the name); and a remarkable structure of tlie palatal and 
hyoideau bones and salivary glands. (See cuts under Mh'* 
varif nwdsauro^nalhoxis,) The tongue is callable, In most 
species, of being thrust far out of the mouth, and is lum- 
biiciform. (See cut under «ff^7<i7in/7waf.) The plumage 
as a rule is variegated in intricate patterns of coloration, 
and usually includes bright, rich, or striking tints. Insects 
constitute most of their food; their eggs arc white, ami 
are laid in holes they dig in trees; their voice is harsh and 
abrupt. Tliey are of great service to man by destroying 
insects which infest trees. See Picid/r, and numerous 
cuts there cited.— Arizona woodpecker, Pietis (Dmdro- 
copiu<f) arizon/Ct a bird lately discovered m Arizona, ami 
for some time called P(em stricMandi, but distinct from 
Strickland’s woodpecker in having the upper parts of a 
uniform light>brown color and the sjiots of tiic under 
parts guttiform. //ar<7i7f, Ibis, 16CC, p. 115, — Audubon'S 
woodpecker, the small southern form of llio hairy wood* 
pecker (which sec), named Pfeus audubnni hy W. Swain* 
sou in 1631, and renamed Piexts nudiiboni by Dr. James 
TYudeau in 1837, witliont reference to the prior homonym. 
—Ayres’s woodpecker, Cohptfn aprexii of Auduiion 
(lS3i)), C. hybridtutoi Baird (1S58), Picuf hybridun anralo- 
mexicanusot Sundevall (ISOdi names covei ing the voinnrk- 
nblo llickcrs of western Korth America, especially of the 
upper .Missouri and adjacent regions, wlilch present every 
stepof tho lutcigradatlon between thcycUow-shafIcd and 
the red-shafted llickcrs (C. ournfiM and C. T/i^xiVnntw); 
tho so-callcd liybrid woodpecker. The coloration Is ro 
unstable that it often varies on right and left sides of the 
same sjtccimcn. Tlie case is unitmo, and Its iiitcrnrctnllon 
continues in question byomlthoioglst.**.— Baird’s wood- 
pecker, (o) Tho Cuban ivorjTdll, Cam;«i;»Ai7iw bairdit 
named by J. Cassin, In ISG.'^ in compliment to Spencer 
Pullcrton Bainl (1823-1887). (i>) Thu Californian wood* 
pecker, Melancrj^g fonnicivontJi bairdi . — Bengal wood- 
ecker, var. A, PrachuptcniM ertithrotwlus, of Ccilon. 
ffWtnw, 17S2.— Bengal woodpecker, vor. B, Cbryfoco. 
lapUsliiddus, of thorhlllpnlncs. A(ifAom,178i— Biack- 
and-wblte-Bpotted wooapockers. the nmneroua lucm* 
bera of the restricted genus Pietis(— Dciulrocoput: see 
under yrtat liocA-iroodwclrr, below), usually 0 to 10 Inches 
long, with four toe?, the idumnge sariegated intricately 
with blacknnd white, with a scarlet occipital band or pair 
of spots in the adult male, Thi'greaternndlc««tTflj>ottc(l 
woodpeckers of Bngl.and, and the iMlry ami downy wood* 
peckers of tho United States, arc chamctcrl.stlc cianiplcs. 
-Black-backed throe-toed woodpecker. PMtff 
arctinir, marked by the characters Indicated In the name, 
0 to 10 Inches long, common In nortljerly parts of North 
Ainorlcx— Black-breaatcd woodpecker, the adult (e* 
male of the tlntold woodpecker.— Black woodpecker, 
the great Mack woodpecker.— Bristic-bollicd wood- 
eckcra, the genus Aryndr-nMu/. Com*/.— Brown- 
ended woodpecker* tlie adult female of Sphirropictu 
tbyroidfi; the thyroid woo<lpcckcr (see bclov').— BuIT- 
crested woodpecker (of Latham, 1TS2). the female of 
CdinjKiphUufi tiulauotfUcuM (the Piem albiroftri* ot VIcll* 
lot), a wliltC'blllcd created woodpecker of tropical Amor* 
lca,13J Inches long, congeneric with tho Ivooblll.— Cac- 
tus woodpecker, Piatt or Mflan<'rj>rt cactnnan, of Tcrti, 
Bolivia, Uniguny, and the Argenlinc KcpuMlc.— Califor- 
nian woodpecker, that race of Melanrrj^t fonnicir^'nit 
(aAIcxicnn species) wdiich al>oundB In the United 8t.ntos 
from the Uocky Mount.atus to tlic rncltlc. U is SJ to PJ 
Inches long, of a glossy bluc-Mnck color, wjlli the rump, 
bases of all the quills, c<Igc of the w-ing, and under x>ar(s 
from the breast while, the sides with fnarsc Mack streaks, 
the forchc.nil white continuously wUn n stripe down In 
front of the eye and thence encircling tlie throat, tlie crown 
in tho male crimson and white, In the female crimson, 
black, and white, the eyes while, often will: a creamy or 
pinkish, sometimes bluish, tint. This Is the woodpecker 
iiotcJ for drilling holes In dead bouglis In w*h!ch to insert 
nconjs — some branches being found thus drilled and 
studded witli hundreds of acorns.— Canadian wood- 
pecker, tljc large northeni form of the hairy woodpecker 
(wlilch see), formerly Pieut canadenn't (Uinelln, 1783X and 
before that Picut Uticomdat (Boddaerl, 1763).— Capo 
woodpecker, the South African ?Irtojricut priffocejdiahit, 
7J Inches long, having the crown, crest, rump, upper tall* 
covcrts.nnd middle of the helly crimson. 'Ihlsblnl wasorl* 
ginally described In 1770 by Sonnlnt as jnc rrnf ifr VJtifdf 
Jjujou, whence Picu* manmmn/of (imelln (1768), and .If n- 
ni7/a prrrn iroofIpfeXfr of Latham ; next hy Ihillun In 1780 
ns pie d UU /rnV tfn Cap de IJonnr i7i7)^rnnfr, whence /V* 
ctt/i^Tvrocep/mfit/of Boddaerl (17S3) and Cn/v ttvoihirekrr ; 
next by ScopoU In 1780 ns Pietit inrnttniut—ihh most 
frequent spcclllc name Indicating tlio blooily.rcd color of 
cert.ain parts; next nspfcofireby LcvalllnntflSOO); also ns 
Piniteanieep^,P.ob*cunit, P.cajyennt. It has been placed 
In 0 dlllcrent genera ; Its proper onyrn was first gl^ en by 
Cassin in 1SC3.— Carolina woodpockor.var. A, AMamr* 
pet or Cenluntt radiolntiit, peculiar to Jamaica. Latham, 
1762.— Carolina woodpecker, var. B, the rcti-bclllcd 
woodjicckcr. fyatham, 17S2.— Collared woodpecker, 
Atimdetmtu tormintut; Luw'Is’b woodpecker. — Craw- 
furd's WOOdpeCKer, n bird so named by Gray Iti Orltllth's 
Cuvier (1820). now c:dled Thriponax cratr/urdi, and suiv 
posed to be found near Ava In Bnnim, liut known only 
from a drawing executed by a native artist for Mr. Craw* 
furd, Jr.— Crlmson-brcaBted woodpecker, the momv 
tjmic Geocolapict divaeeus (also Pietit orator), of South 
Africa, PI to lo Inches long, much varied witli olivaceous 
and reddish lints. Latham, 1783.— Crimson-rumped 
woodpecker, Meropicut yoertan, tho yoertan or pie tert 
dtiS'n^yal of early French wrilcre.n West African species, 
8 Inches long, of u goldcii-ollvo color above, with scarlet 
rump and upper tall-covcrts, and othcnvlso much varie- 
gated. — Cuban woodpecker, Ji'etoeelatt /emandin/e, 
usually called Cdaptet /emandinfr and Cuban /Iiclrr, llj 
to 12 Incljes long, above olive-black barred with yellow, 
and confined to Cuba. — Downy woodpecker, jPicus 
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(Dendroeoput) pubescent, a small black and white species, 
c or 7 inches long, ono of the commonest woodpeckers of 
eastern parts of North America, and among those popularly 
called sapsucker (which see). It is exactly like the hairy 
woodpecker, except in size, and in having the lateral tail- 
feathers barred with black and white, instead of being 
entirely white. There is no such difference between the 
two as tho terms dotvnif and hairy would seem to Imply. 
This species corresponds in theUnited States to the lesser 
spotted woodpecker of England. — Galrdncr’s wood- 
pecker, Picut pubescent ffairdneri, the western subspecies 
of tlie downy woodpecker, having few If any white spots 
on the black wing*covcrts, nnd In some localities the belly 
smoky-gray: dedicated by Audubon in 1839 to Dr. Meredith 
Galrdnor, a Scotch naturalist.— Gila Woodpecker, the 
s.'iguaro orpUnhaya woodpecker. Sco cut under pifn/toyff. 

— Gilded woodpecker, (o) An American flicker of the 
gcims Colaptes, as tho gotden-winged woodpecker, C. an- 
ratus. Soociitufuler/iicA*rr'-‘. (6) Specifically, one of these, 
C. chrysoidcs, of Arizona, Lower CnUfornla, nnd southward, 
which resembles tho common flicker in the body, tall, and 
wings, but has the head ns in tho Mexican flicker. — 
Golden-shafted, golden-winged, gold-winged wood- 

ecker, the common flicker, vdaptes auralus. — Gray- 

eaded woodpecker, Gednus canus, a popinjay of nearly 
all Bnropo nnd much of Asia. Pennant, 1785, nnd more 
fnlly graydieaded green troodpecker (Bdwnrjls. 1747). — 
Orayson'B woodpecker, the inddcr-backcd woodpecker 
of the lYes Alarias Islands off tho Pacific coast of Mexico, 
iiaincd after Col. A. .T. Grayson hy Ijiwrcnco, in 1874, Pi- 
eut sealarit, var. pm.wom*.— Great black woodpecker, 
Pieut or Drafocoptit inartiut, tho largest European wood- 
pecker, ntnging In northerly latitudes through tho Palc- 
nretio region lo Kamchatka nnd Japan. It Is 17 Inches 
long, black, with pointed scarlet crest in tho malo (tho 
scarlet restricted In tlic fetnaloX and peculiar In Imvlng 
tho tarsi extensively feathered. It corresponds to tho 
pllc.atcd woodpecker of North Amerlc.!. Many authors 
assume this Isolated woodpecker to ho inonotypic of the 
reslrlctcil genus Pieut, In which case the numcrons small- 
er Idnck and while species like tiio greater nnd lesser 
spotted of Europe, nnd tho halr>* nnd downy of North 
Americ.a, arc gciicrically calletl Jfendrocoput; but when 
these arc left in Pieut, the great black woodpecker 
Is gcncrlcally called J)ri/ocopus, nnd upon It have also 
been !>.ised two other genera, C«r5oiuinH/ of Knnp(lS2'>) 
and Pritopteot [stcl of Mnlherho (ISIS-O). See cut un- 
der Dn/ocoptw.— Greater epotted woodpecker, 
(Dendrt>enput) major, ranging tlmnigli nearly all of Europe 
and much of Asia. Thin Is ono of the wooilpcckers coin- 
inoi» In Great Britain, llierc correMwnding to tho hairy 
woodpecker of tho United States. It Is 10 Inclips long, of 
Mack nnd wliUe color In Intricate pattern, tho male nltli 
a red hlndhead. Fee cut under i'tctw.— Crcon wood- 
pecker, Gednus rinViV, the commonest woodpecker In 
Grc.it Britain, with a host of provhicinl English imnus, 
dl.ilcctal varl.ants of these, and various poetical epithets, 
hut only ni>out twenty New I.atln nainc.s. (Sec cut under 
j>^pinjny.) The genus Gednus ranges through almost all 
the I'alcarctlc and Indl.an regions, where It Is represented 
hy 17 species, Tiiat incntloncil inhabits the greater part 
of Europe, north to Oi* N. InL, also Asia Minor nnd east- 
wanl to Persia. It Is al>uut 12J Inches long, of a greenish 
color, variegated with crimson, yellow, white. Mack, et c.— 
Qrcon woodpecker ofMoxicoi.n bird dcscrB»ed In 1731 
by iieba as Ardea mrxieana, nnd later In 17«’«0 by Bris.son as 
]>ie rerd dii J/eTi/;ue, being n popinjay nrtlllclally fitted 
wllli tlie legs <»f some other lilrd and falsified ns to Imhllnt. 

— Hairy woodpecker. Pieut (Ifendroeopus) riilotus, n 
rotmnon svcKwIpecker of eastern North America, entirely 
black and white, the male with a scarlet occipital hami, 
the site ustmll} P or 10 lnche% hut varying from 8 to 11. 
This very exceptional gradation In size ha^ c.an8ed the 
rec<»gnllH»!i of three varieties, major, mediut, nnd minor, 
graded mainly according to latitude, the northernmost 
birds being the largest. These varieties have several 
synou) ms, nnd ht wc'^lern Nortli ,\incrlca the halrj’ wo<k 1- 
pecker runs into yet other geograpidcal or climatic races. 

— Half-blUod woodpecdcorl (Latham, 1762). a nomlnnl 
sfH'oles, liased ou Piai/rrwirnttn's of I.Inim*UB(17CAX svhich 
was a popinjay s»!(h n broken Mil.— HarrlB’s wood- 
pecker, iVrtiit rilfittut harrid, the hairy wtHwlpcckcr of 
the regions from the Itocky Mountains to the I’aclllc, In 
w hicli the srhilc spots on the s»Iiig*coverts are few. If any, 
nnd tho belly Is smoky-gray in some localltIe.s. This 
species Is thus parallel s\|ththat of the downy wcKMlnecker 
called GairJnrr't, nnd was detlicntctl by Andiihon in 1H.'<9 
lo Edwanl Harris.— Hybrid woodpecker, Ayres’s woo<l. 
pecker.— Imperial woodpecker, Camj>oj>h'i/ut imj>eri- 
atit, an Ivory-ldlled and the largest known woodpecker, 
nearly 2 feet long, with black nasal plumnles, no while 
stripe on the head or neck, a long occipital crest of scarlet, 
the secondaries ttitpeds^lth s%liile,the jdumage otherwBo 
Mack, and the bill white. Tills mngiiBiccnt bird tnlmhlts 
Jlcxieo, and will prob.ably be found In tlic United States 
near the Alcxlcan border.— Ivon'-bUlctl woodpecker, 
the Ivorylilll; any inemhcr of tiic genus Catnjx^thiius 
hnvingt while bill. Seccut umkTCanj;K>/*Ai7u/. — Javan 
tUrco-tood woodpecker, tlie tilrd figured under lYon 
(which see).— Ladaor-backed tbreo-toed woodpccK- 
er, J^'coules nnirn'cnriMs. marked by the characters Indl- 
c.itcd In the namc,6 to 9 Inches long, common In northerly 
partsef North America.— Laddor-backcd woodpeckers, 
those small hIack-ni)d-wIilte-si>otted w’cxKlpeckcrs wlioso 
upper parts are regularly barred cros.swlse with black nnd 
wldle, as the Texan svooupccker nnd related fonna. Coues, 

— Larger red-crested woodpecker, the plicated wood- 
pecker. Cntetby, 1731.— Largest wblte-buiod wood- 
pecker, tho Ivoryhlll. Catesby, 1731. — Leseer black 
woodpecker (Latham, 3782X the homonpn of tw o dllTcr- 
enl si)ecles of South American woodpeckers, Jfdanerj>es 
rubr(frons and JL cruentatut . — Leaser spotted wood- 
pecker, Pieut (Dendrocopus)minor, ranging tlirongh near- 
ly nil Europe, much of Asia, nnd parts of Africa. It Is 
one of the wnodneckers common In Great Britain, where It 
corresponds to the dow'iiy woodpecker of the United States. 
It is (] Inches long, of black nnd x^’hlte color in Intricate 
pattern, tho male with a red hindhend.— Lewis's wood- 
pecker, Asyndesmus (onpintus of Couc.s, originally JHms 
torquatusot \Vflson(t8tl),nnmcd by thclattcr after Its dis- 
coverer, Captain Meriwether Lewis, United States army. 
It Inhabits western North America, chiefly in mountainous 
parts of tho United States, and Is ecncrlcolly distinct from 
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all other woodpeckers in having the plumage of the under 
ports hair-Ilke by reason of disconnection of the barbs of 
the feathers. It is 10 to 12 inches long, greenish-black 
with bronze luster, a patch of velvety crimson feathers on 
tlie face, the under parts and a collar round the neck 
hoaiy-gray, heightened to rose- or lake-red on the belly. 
Also called coffared and brisUc-bellied tvoodpeeker. — T.tn p. 
ated woodpecker, Ceophlreus or Pryocoput (formerly Pl- 
ows) lincaiut, of Central and South America, of rather large 
size (14 inches long), crested with crimson, and otherwise 
resembling tho pileated woodpecker, to which it is nearly 
related.— Little brown woodpecker, Jyngipicus gym- 
nophthalmm, of Ceylon and the point of the Indian 
peninsula, inches long. Latham, 1787.— Magellanic 
woodpecker, Jpocrantor magellanicut, a monotypic spe- 
cies of Chili and Patagonia, 15 inches long, mostly bine- 
black with scarlet crested head.— Malaccan wood- 
pecker, Chrysophlcgma malacccnsis, of the Malay coun- 
tries, Sumatra, and Borneo, It is one of a group of about 
8 Oriental species of this genus. Laf/mm, 1787.— Manilla 
green woodpecker, the Cape woodpecker (by a geo- 
graphical blunder). Latham, 1782.— Maria’s wood- 

f JfiCker, a young hairy* woodpecker, named Pieut mariintr 
►y Audubon in 1839 after a Miss Marla ilartin. — Masked, 
woodpeckers, the genus Xenopieus. Coues, 1SS4.— Nar- 
row-fronted woodpecker, Mclaner 2 >es formidcorue 
angusti/rom, a variety found In Lower California, having 
not tho forehead but the white frontal stripe narrower 
than usual.— Nubian woodpecker, the leading species 
of ft group of nbont 12 species composing the Ethiopian 
genus Camjwthcra; C. nifWca, of Abyssinia and south to 
equatorial Africa. Latham, 1782.— Nucbal Woodpecker, 
ft western variety of tho eapsuckcr, Sphyropicus ranu5- 
nuehalis, showing more red on the head, nnd thus an 
approach to S. rt/^er.— Nuttall’s woodpecker, Pious 
(,l)endro€opus) nuttalU, tho ladder-backed woodpecker of 
tlio raclllc elono of tho United Stales, very near tho 
Texan: named in 1843 by Dr. W. Gambcl in compliment' 
to tho botanist Thomas Nuttnil. — Orange woodpecker, 
Ptrachyptemus otfronfitw, of northern India, In part of the 
color named, and 11 Inches long, tlio male of which was- 
originally described In 17C0 byBrisson ns piedti Cap de 
Jtonne Psp'^ranee, nnd tlie female the same year by* the 
aamo ns pie verd de Pengal, whence the LInnean (1766) 
Picut aurantius and Pieut bengaleimt. The same bird 
served nlso as tlic typo of Mnlhcrbe's genus Prahxnapicot, 
dcdlcatcil to the leading personage of the Hindu Trimurtl. 
— PhllllpB’fl woodpecker, n young hairy woodpecker : so 
named ns a distinct species in 1839, hy Audubon, after 
Benjamin riillllns, F. U. S.— Pileated woodpecker, the 
Mack log-cock of North America, Ilylotomus or Dri/otmnus 
or Phiaotomus or Ceopldanit jnleatut, originally Pieut pi- 
Uatut. See cut under j)i’/rafrd.— Pole-backed tbree- 
toed woodpecker, Pieoides ameriennxtx dortalis, having 
ft long while RtrlpD lengthwise down the middle of the 
Mack back, of the Bocky Mountain region of the United 
fitates.— Rafllca’S woodpecker, Gauropieoidet ra^ed, 
ft monotype Inhabiting Tcnasscrlm, tho ilnlny iicninsnla, 
Knmatm, nnd Borneo, originally named Piatt rajiletii by 
Vigors, in 1631, after Sir Stnmfonl Bafllcs, The upper 
parts are mostly tinlfonn golden-oUve.— Rayed wood- 
pecker, one of tho zcbra-woodpcckcrs, JVcim or Cenfu- 
nMor/r5rrtpi>w//tn’rtBf/,ofHaytlnndSan Domingo. X«- 
thnm, 1782.— 'Rcd-bellled woodpecker, Crntunf/ caref- 
ul//, one of tho zchm-woodpcckcrs, common In the Unit- 
ed Stales. See cut imdcr Crnfunf/. — Red-breasted 
woodpecker, Snhyrajncut rxtler, tho sapsuckcr of the 
I'nclllc const of tho United States, like 5. rnn‘»/, but hav- 
ing the whole head, neck, nnd breast carmlnc-rcd in both 
sexes.— Red-checked woodpecker (of Edwards, 1764), 
Cfleut undatut, a crested Amazonian species of a genus of 
14 spcclespcculinrto tho Neotropical region. — Red-cock- 
aded woodpecker. See rcrf-focAndrii.— Red-headed, 
woodpecker, ^lelanerpet erythroeephafut: so named by 
(’atesl>y In 1731. See cut under J/riancrjics.— Red-Bhafi- 
Cd Woodpecker, the Mexican flicker, Coiaptetmexieanus. 
— Kod-tbroated woodpecker, the adult male of the 
thjTolJ woo^lpfcktT, formerly' described as Jlelanerpes 
ruhriytdant (Sclater).— St-Lucas Woodpecker, tlie lad- 
der-backed wwxlnccker of Lower California: a local race 
called Picut tealarit /rnca/onM/.— 5ap-SUCklnff wood- 
peckers, the true B.apsuckcm of the genus Sphirropiats 
(which see, ft Illi cut) —Smallest spotted woodpecker, 
tho doft'ny ft’ocxlpucker. Catetby, 1731.— Strickland’S 
woodpecker, Picut (Z>rnrfrocqpi«r) rtricAfanrfi, of south- 
enstvm Mexico, dedicated In 2S45 hy Mnlherho to Hugh 
n. Strickland, principal author of tho Strlcklnndian code 
(»r nnmoncinturc lu ornithology*. It Is 7J Inches long, hos- 
tho back nnd rump barred ft'Jth blncklsli-broft'n and xvlilt- 
Bh, tho under parts while, fully strcakctl ftith black.— 
BupercUiary woodpecker. Sec st/perciVian/.— Texan 
woodpecker, tho laudcr-b.'icked xvaodpecker of Texas to 
Arizona nnd southward to Yucalaji, /’ict/s (Dendroeoput) 
tealarit, [>} to C? Inches long, having the upper parts regu- 
larly liarred crossulso ftTtlrft'liIte ami black. Also called 
Texas tapnieker. — Three-tocd woodpecker, any species 
of several dllfcrcnt genera of Pidn/r, in which the first 
digit (Inner hind toe) Is lacking. TIds peculiarity recurs 
tu genera otherwise very' close to those fn which the feet 
are normally yokc-toed, so that the species which exhibit 
It do not form a group by tljcmsclvc.s. Tlietlircc-tocd gen- 
cm arc J^ieoidet, Gauroineoidet, Gednulus, and Tiga (see 
cut Miulcr TigaX Tho same pecnllnrity marks the genus 
Satia among the /Vrtfmnur/r.— Thyroid woodpecker, 
Sphyropiais thirroideus, a remarkable sapsneker of west- 
ern North America, the opposite sexes of which dlllerso 
much that they hnvo been plnccd in separate gencm, nnd 
repeatedly described ns dllfcrcnt species, called broicn- 
headed, red-throated, Williamton's, etc., xcoodpecker, Piats 
thyroideut (Cnssin, 3851), Cdaptes thyroidcus, Pteut tin* 
ffib’/r (Malherbe, 1S54), Centuntt natali/r, Picut xnlliam- 
eon i (Newberry, 3 8'i7), Af el a nerpes thyrouieus, Jf. rubrigula- 
rit, etc. The length is 0 to 91 Inches, the extent 16 to 17 ; 
tho adult male is glossy Miic-Mnck, with scarlet throat, an 
oblique wing-har, two stripes on each side of the head, and 
some other markings white ; the female is only coutfuu- 
ouBly black In a shield-shaped area on the breast, other- 
wise I)arred closely and regularly witli Mack nnd white or 
whity-brown.thchend uniform hair-brown.thcqulllsmnrk- 
cd with wliilo spots In rows of pairs. The sexual ditfer- 
cnccs begin with ncslllngs ns soon astheynrofledged,con« 
tmry tooneof tho !»roadcst rules in ornithology'— namely, 
that, when the adults of opposite sexes differ decidedly Id 
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color, the young males resemble the female, and acquire 
their distinctive markings at maturity only.— Tricolor 
woodpeckers, the members of the restricted genus 3/c- 
lanerpes, as the red-headed. See cut under ^lelanerpeg. 

WMte-backed woodpecker, Pieug {Dendro- 
copiu) Uueonotus (originally misprinted fewcotes— Bech- 
stein, 1802), 10 Inches long, haring the lower back white, 
extending from northwestern Europe to Manchuria, Corea, 
and Mongolia.— White-headed woodpecker, Xenopicus 
albolarvaius. See Xenopiemiwith cut).— Wliite-rumped 
woodpecker, the red-headed woodpecker. See cut un- 
der Melanerpes. Latham, 1782. — Wlllianisoil’s wood- 
pecker. the adult male of the thyroid woodpecker, for- 
merly described by Dr. J. S. Newberrj' in 1857 as Pieus 
vnlliamBoni, after Lieutenant E, S, Williamson, United 
States army.— Woodpecker homhill, an Asiatic species 
of liueerotidss, Buceros pica(pf Scopoli, 1786, now AnthraeO’ 
cero8 coronattis), of a black and white color, inhabiting In- 
dia and Ceylon.— Yellow-bellied woodpecker, the com- 
mon sapsucker: so named originally by Catesby, 1731. 
See sapsucker (with cut), and Sph]/Topicus. — ^Yellow blue- 
footed Persian woodpeckert {Picus luteus eyarwpus 
persicus of Aldrovandil, the popinjay. Latham, 1782.— 
Yellow-fironted woodpecker, Centurus aur^rons, one 
of the zebra-woodpeckers, of Texas and southward, hav- 
ing the forehead and nasal plumules golden- 5 'ellow, the 
head and under parts clear ashy-gray, becoming yellowish 
on the belly, and the upper tail-coverts continuously white. 
-Yellow-necked woodpecker, Geeinus cMorolophus, a 
popinjay of Nepal, parts of the Himalayas, Bengal, Mani- 
pur, Assam, Burma, and the Malay peninsula. LatMm, 
1822 . — Yellow-winged woodpedeer. Same as jiickerz, 
— Zebra woodpeckers. See zebra>icoodpecker, and cut 
under Centurus. 

wood-pewee (wud'pe^we), n. A tyrannuline, 
or little olivaceous flycatcher, of the genus 
Contoj)iiSi the species of which are numerous 
in the warmer parts of both Americas. The com- 
mon wood-pewee, C. virerus, is the most abundant of its 
tribe in the woodlands of many parts of North America. 
It resembles the water-pewee, or pewit flycatcher (com- 
pare cuts under Cerntopus and peurCt), but is smaller (only 
6 or inches long, and 10 or 11 in extent), with extremely 
small feet, and broad flat beak; the feet and upper man- 
dible are black; the lower mandible is usually yeUow; 
the eyes are brown ; the plumage is olive-brown above, 
below dingy-whitish tinged with yellow and shaded with 
the color of the hack, especially across the breast and 
along the sides. The nest Is flatly saddled on a horizontal 
bough, stuccoed with lichens; the eggs are four or five 
in number, creamy-white, marked with reddish-brown and 
lilac spots usually wreathed about the larger end. The 
note is a long-dra^vn querulous whistle of two or three syl- 
lables, imitated in the wordpeiaee. The western wood- 
pewee is C. V. richardsoni. 

wood-pie (wiid'pi), n. The woodpecker: so 
called with reference to the spotted plumage: 
locally applied to the greater and lesser spotted 
woodpeckers, Picus major and P. Tjjnior, and tlie 

f reen woodpecker, Geeinus viridis. See cutsun- 
er Ficus und popinjat/, [Local, British.] 
wood-pigeon (wtid'pij^on), n. 1. The wood- 
culver, wood-quest, cushat, or ring-dove, Co- 
lumba palumhns; also, sometimes, the stock- 
dove, C, oenas. [Eng.] — 2. In the western 
United States, the band-tailed pigeon, Columba 
fasciata. This is one of the few American pigeons 
congeneric with an Old World type (that figured under 
‘iDhvU-croumed being another). . It is a large stout species 
(16 inches long and about 27 in extent), the adult male hav- 
ing the head, neck, and under parts vinaceous, fading to 
white on the crissum, the sides of the neck iridescent, a 
sharp white half-collar on the back of the neck (whence 
also called ■white-collared pigeoii), the tail markea with a 
light terminal and dark subterminal bar (whence band- 
tailed pigeon), the bill yellow tipped with black, the feet 
yellow with black claws, and a red ring round the eye. It 
is of common but irregular distribution, chiefly in wood- 
land, from the Rocky Mountains to the Facifle, feeds main- 
ly on mast, nests in trees and bushes, and lays (as usual in 
this family) two white eggs. 

woodpile (wud'pil), ii. A stack or pile of wood, 
especially of wood for fuel. 

And, take it in the autumn, what can be pleasanter than 
to spend a whole day on the sunny side of a barn or a U'ood- 
pUe, chatting with somebody as old as one's self? 

llawthome, Seven Gables, iv. 

"wood-pimpemel (mid'pim''p6r-iiel), n. A 
Eiiropean species o£ loosestrife, LysimacMa 
nemorum, somewhat resembling the common 
pimpernel. 

"wood-puceront (wud'pu'se-ron), «. [< wootU 
+ P. puceron, < imce, Ol'’. pulce = It. pulcc, 
< L. pulex, flea.] A kind of aphis or plant- 
louse. 

"wood-pulp (wud'pulp), n. Wood-fiber reduced 
to a pulp, either mechanically or chemically, 
for use in the manufacture of paper. Almost any 
wood may be used ; the amount of cellulose varies from 
39.41 per cent, in oak to 66.99 per cent, in flr. The easi- 
ly worked woods are preferred, cottonwood and other 
poplars being largely used in North America. The amount 
thus consumed in America and continental Europe is very 
large. Compare wood-paper. , 

wood-quail (wud'kwal), n. Any bird of the 
genus JioUulus; a roulroul. See cut under Fol- 
lulus, 

wood-quest (wud'kwest), n. The ring-dove, 
Cohmba palumbtis : same as quecst. 

Me thought I saw a stock-dove, or wood-quist, I know 
not how to tearme it, that brought short strawes to build 
Ills nest on a tall cedar. 

Lyly, Saplioand Fhaoii, iv. 3. (Xares.) 
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wood-rabbit (wud'rab^it), n. The common 
gray rabbit of the United States, Lepus sylvaii- 
cus. See cut under cottontail, 
wood-rat (wud'rat), n. Any species of Neo~ 
toma^ including largo woodland rats of the 
United States, etc., of the family Muridse, sub- 
family MurinsBy and section SigmodonteSy such 
as the Florida wood-rat, K, Jloridana; the 
Eocky Mountain wood-rat, the Cali- 

fornia wood-rat, N.fuscipes; the Texas wood- 
rat, y, micropus; the femigineous wood-rat 
of Mexico and Central America, N. ferruginea. 
See pack-rat (under rafi), and cut under Xe- 
otoma. 

wood-reed (wud'red), «. See reedX. 
woodreeve (wud'rev), n. In England, the stew- 
ard or overseer of a wood or forest, 
wood-robin (wud'rob^in), «. The American 
wood-thrush, Turdus mustelinus. [Local, U. S.] 
wood-rock (wud'rok), «. Ligniform asbestos, 
woodruff, woodroof (wud'ruf, -rof), n, [Early 
mod. E. woodrofc; < ME. wodruffc, wndcrove, 
tcodcrove, < AS. icudnrofe, wuderofCy < wudUy 
wood, -1- ^rofCy of uncertain meaning.] A rubi- 
aceous herb, Asperula odorata, of Europe and 
Asiatic Eussia, more fully named sweet woodruff. 
It has a creeping rootstock sending up erect stems, the 
leaves whorlt^J, chiefly in eights, the flowers small, white, 
in loose cymes. The plant, from the presence of coumarin, 
is scented like the sweet vernal-grass and sweet^cl over, and 
in parts of Europe it is used to flavor the spring beverage 
called May-drink (which see). Woodruff is sometimes 
found growing near German settlements in the United 
States, The name is extended to the other species of As- 
perula.— Dyers* woodruff, Airpm/f a tinctoria, of Europe, 
whose roots sometimes serve in placeof madder. — Q uin - 
sy-woodruff. Same as quineywort.—Swest wooaruff. 
See def. 

wood-rush (wud'rush), «. [< wood^ 4- rush'^, 
7?.] A plant of the genus Lusula: also called 
glowworm-grass. The field wood-rush, Luzula cam- 
pestris, is an extremely common low plant of Europe and 
North America, having clusters of brown chaffy flowers 
appearing early in spring: in Great Britain it is locally 
called blackhead- or cuckoo-grass and chimney-sweeps. A 
larger species, L. sylcatica, has the names icood-tlades and 
wood-grass. 

wood-sage (-srud'saj), n. See sage^. 
wood-sandpiper (wM'sand^pI-pfer), n. A com- 
mon tattler of Europo and much of the Old 
World, Totanxis gJareola, of the family jScolojja- 



cidxe, nearly related to the redshank and green- 
shank, and also to the American solitary sand- 
piper. 

WOOd-sanicle (■wnd'san^i-kl), 71. See sanicle. 

wood-saref, n. A kind of froth seen on herbs; 
cuckoo-spit. 

The frotli which they caU woodseare, being like a kind 
of spittle, is found but upon certain herbs, ... as laven- 
der, , . . sage, etc. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 497. 

wood-saw (wud'sa), n. Same as buck-saw. See 
cuts under saw, 

wood-sawyer (wud'sa^yOr), n. In cntom.y same 
as sawyer, 4. 

wood-screw (wud'skro), n, A screw specially 
made for use in fastening together parts of 
wooden structures or structures of wood and 
metal. The modem wood-screw has generally a conical 
point, like that of a gimlet. See cuts under countersink, 
screw, and screw-thread. 

wood-seret (wud'ser), ?i. and a. [Also wood- 
seer; < tvoocU + sere^, scari.] I, n. The time 
when there is no sap in a tree. Tusser, May^s 
Husbandry, st. 6. 

II. a. Dry; barren. 

The soil ... is a poor wood-sere land, very natural for 
the production of oaks especially. 

Aubrey, Alisc., p. 211. {Davies.) 

Wood's fusible alloy. See aJiog. 

woodshed (wud'shed), n. A shed for keeping 
■wood for fuel. 

She looked so much like one of Elfie’s own little dolls 
which she had thrown into the woodshed, out of the way, 
that she felt ashamed. St. Nicholas, XVIII. 288. 
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woodshock (wud'shok), n. [See woodchucTi^, ap- 
plied to a different quadruped.] The pebau, 
fisher, or Pennant’s marten, Mustela pexxnantl 
or M. canadensis, also called ofacb-caf and WacTc- 
fox. It is the largest and dartest-colored species of the 
genus, inhabiting North America approximately between 
35® and 65* N. lat., in wooded regions of the country; it is 
from 2 to 3 feet long, the tail over a foot in length; the 
general color is black or blackish. See pekan, and cut un- 
der fisher. 

wood-sbrike (wud'sbrik), n, 1. The wood- 
ebat. — 2, An African shrike of the genus Pri- 
onops. 

wood-shrimp (wiid'shrimp), n, A boring or 
terebrant amphipod, of the family Clieluridce, 
See cut under Chelura, 

Woodsia (wud'zi-a), n. [NL. (K. Brown, 1815), 
named after Joseph Woods, a British botanist.] 
A genus of delicate polypodiaceous ferns, na- 
tives of high temperate or boreal latitudes. 
They are tufted ferns with the stipes often jointed and 
separating at the joint, and round sori borne on the back 
of simply forked free veins. The indusiura is inferior, 
thin, either small and open or early bursting into irregular 
lobes at the top. There are 15 species, of which number 
7 are found in North America. See cut under indusium. 
wood-skin (wud'skin), n. A large canoe, used 
by the Indians of Giiiana, made from the bark of 
the purple heart-tree and the simari or locust- 
tree. Some of these canoes are large enough 
to carry from twenty to twenty-five persons. 
Simmonds. 

wood-slave (wud'slav), n, A Jamaican lizard, 
Mabouya agilis. 

woodsman (■wiidz'man), 71,; pl.7^J^)0d57/ze?^C-men). 
One who dwells in or frequents the woods, as a 
wood-cutter, sportsman, hunter, or the like. 

The sturdy woodsman. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxv. 

Things that are common to all woodsmen. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 202. 

An Owl and a Duck will resort to the same nest-box, set 
up by a scheming woodsman for his o^vn advantage. 

Encyc. Brit., III. 772,' 

The log was white birch. , . , Woodsmen areatalossto 
account forits intense and yet chaste flame,. since the bark 
has no oily appearance. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p, 23. 

Wood’s metal. See metal. 
wood-snail ([■ertid'snal), n. A common snail of 
Great Britain, Selix ncmox-alis. 
wood-snake (ivild'snak), n. Any serpent of the 
family Ox'yopJiidee. 

wood-snipe (wfld'snlp), n. l. The European 
rvoodeoek, Scolopax rusticxda : so called as dis- 
tinguished from the common snipe of England 
(Gallinago media). See first out under wood- 
coek. [Local, Eng.] 

The wood-snipe was considered a stupid bird. 

St. James Gazette, March 14, IW. (Encyc. Diet.) 

2, The American woodcock, Philohela minor. 
See second cut tinder woodcock. [Virginia.] 
wood-soot (wud'sut), 71. Soot from burnt wood. 

It has been found useful as a manure. 

Wood’s operation for inguinal hernia. See 
operation. 

wood-sorrel (wud'sor^el), n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Oxalis, The common wood-sorrel is 0. Acetosella. 
Tills is a low stemless species, found in damp deep shade 
through the north temperate zone. Its peduncles bear 
single delicate flowers, the petals white with light-red. 
dish veins. It has the old or local names alleluia, cuckoo- 
bread, stub^oort, etc., and it is regarded by some as the 
original Irish shamrock. The violet wood-sorrel, 0. vio- 
lacea, is a similar somewhat smaller American plant with 
violet petal^ growing in less shaded ground. (See cut 
under Oxalis.) 0. ccmiculata, the yellow wood-sorrel, 
having slender leafy branching stems which are erect or 
procumbent, with small yellow flowers, grows nearly 
everywhere. The leaves in this genus contain oxalic acid; 
and have a sourish taste. Several Mexican and South 
American species yield edible tuberous roots. (See oca 
and arracacha.) Several exotic species are cultivated in 
greenhouses, as 0. purpurata, var. Boiciei, with abundant 
flowers of a deep rose-color, 0. fiava with yellow flowers; 
and 0. versicolor with flowers exhibiting a pink exterior 
when closed, white within, opening only in sunshine: 
these are all from the Cape of Good Hope, 
wood-sour (vnid'sour), n. [Also wood-sore, wood- 
sower.'] The •wood-sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella; 
sometimes, the common barberry, Berberis vul- 
garis. [Prov. Eng.] 

wood-s^ck (wud'spak), n. Same as wood-spite. 
[Prov.^ng.] 

wood-spirit (wiid'spir''''it), n. Same txspyroxyJic 
spirit. See pyroxylic. 

wood-spite (wud'spit), 7i. [< troodi + spite, var. 
of Speight.] The green woodpecker, Geeinus vi- 
ridis. Also wood-spack. Willuglihy; Bay. See 
cut undQT popinjay. [Prov. Eng.] 
wood-spurge (vM'sperj), n. See spurge*^. 
wood-stamp (wiid'stamp), n. A stamp, en- 
graved or carved in wood, for impressing figures 
or colors on fabrics. 
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wood-star (wud star), n. 1. A liumramg-bird wood-walker (wM'wft*'k6r), n. A boolc-namo 
ofthogomis CaMhorax, as C. calliope.— 2. The of any of tlio gibbons, as inombors of the genus 
Balmman sboartail, a Immraing-bird, Doricha Jlylohntc.'i. 

cvelynic, ooinmon in Now Providonco and An- woodwall (wnd'wfil), «. Same as wnodwalc. 


dvos islands. See .thcarlail, 
wood-still (wud'slil), n. A tiirpontino-slill. 
wood-stone (wud'ston), n. Potrifiod wood; es- 
pecially, silioifiod wood, suoli as that from An- 
tigua, tlio desert of Cairo, etc. 
wood-stork (wud'stOrlc), n. A stork of tlio sub- 
family Tantalinic, more commonly and less cor- 
rectly called wood-lbia. See cut under Taatalas. 
wood-stove (wud'stov), n. A stove spoeially 
adapted for burning wood, as distinguished 
from a coal-stove, gas-stove, etc. 
wood-strawberry (wud'strtl'bor-i), n. See 
.slrawhcrn/. 

woodsucker (wud'suk''er), n. TIio green wood- 
pecker, (Icchnis viridis. Compare .wipaacAx'r. 
iSeo out xindovjiojiiiiJai/. [Now Porest, Kug.] 
wood-swallow (wud'swoPd), 1I. The Anglo- 
Australian name of any bird of the fainilv 
ArlamUhc; a swallow-slirilcc (which see, willi 
cut). 

wood-swift (wud'swift), u. Tim moth Jijiialiis 
.si/lchiiin. See .viri/Vl, 7. 

woodsy (wud'zi),‘«. [< trend.'.', pi. of wondl, -P 
-yl.] Colongiug to or associated witli woods; 


wood-warbler (wud'wfir'bldr), «. A bird wliich 
warbles in the woods. SpccKlcnlly— (n) In Orent 
lU'ltnin, tho yellow willow-warbler, or w’ood-wren, Si/hia 
or JVt!/llimcn2>m fdbilatrix (the Sylvia sylvicola of Bonio 
nuthorsXa Biiiall inlKratory apccles of tho Bubfainlly 
viin/r, or true warblcrB, common to much of I'urojic and 
northern Africa, Hoo cut under wood^n^ren. (li) In tho 
United States, a bird of thobcautlfiil and cxtcnfilve family 
Muhtiltid/r or Drndm'cid/r, tho American warblers, as dls- 
tltiRuInhedfrom the Old World iSi/fciuf/r; especially, a bird 
of the {!onus J)mdrflcca, of whlcli more than 20 species In- 
habit tile United States. Tlio beauty and variety of this 
penuB are displayed to iicst ndvantat^o In the woodland 
of tbo caBtoni United HtatcB, wlioro tho luiinerous Bpccles 
are consplciious ornaments of tho forest acetio. In most 
imrtfl of tho United States tlio wood-warhlcrs arc migra- 
tory birds, coming with Rrcat repnlarlty In tho sprinp, 
eauh in its own timo, ahoiindlnK for a Benson, and tlieii 
pasahiKon to reappear In oven greater profusion dnring 
tho autumn. Seo imrWrr, where all tho Bpccles that linvo 
Ungllsli names are dolhied. 

woodward (wud'wanl), «. [< wodeward ; 

< wond^ + im/vM, «. HoiicoihoHtirnftino Wood- 
ivard.'} AforcHtor; a landrcovo. 

8he fa forcstl hath also her peculiar Ofilccrs, ns For- 
esters, Verderers, llogarderors, Agisters, Ac. Whereas a 
Chase or I'nrk hath only Keepers and irooffimn/s. 

Iloxcell, Letters, Iv. 10. 

Tho wood-ward, who watched the forest, contd claim 
every tree that tho wind Idew down. 

J. It. (jTffu, Comf. of r.ng., p. 317. 


peculiar to or ohurnotoriRf ic of woods: ns, a 
/rood.sy slroain ; a jrood.vj/ flavor. [U. S.] 

llarrj', Tina, r.sther, and I mn up and downnnd In and Wnndwftrdtn 52 \ « r\n 

nbnnt the piles of wood that evening with a Joyons snUs- di-a), ii. [NIj. (Sinull, 

' " lean iiatiiod after Thomas J. }\ oodn'urd, an 


‘^' 1 ' •- 
faction. How fresh and spicy ami irooditi/ It smelt I 
Bmell now tho fragrance of tho hickory, whose clear, oliy 
hark In hurnlng cast forth porfumo (|iiito ctiual to cliinn- 
aion. It, II. »S7(ijrr, Olmowii, p. 4iv'i. 

IFood*}/ and wild and lonc'onie, 

Tho swift Btrenm wound away. 

ir/iiVhVr, Cohhlcr Jvocrcr's Vision. 

■woodtappor (wud'Inii'fT), ii. A wooilpcckcr. 
Also tronillnpjirr. [Prov. Kiig.] 

wood-tar (wud'tiir), «. Tnr obtained from 
wood. See tnid. 

wood-thrusb (wud'tliniflli), ». 1. Tim mistlc- 
tlini.sli. [Ijocal, Scolluiid.] — 2. In the United 
,Stntc,«, Titrdti.s' (Jli/larirlila) ma.ilrliiiti.i, a licau- 
tiful tiirusb of a ru.ssct lino atiovo, passing into 
olivaceous on tlio rump anil tail, tlio under 
parts iiiirc wliito or faintly tinged witli linfT on 
tlic liroast, with a profusion of arrow-lieaded 
lilackisli snots, it I. Vj in 8 Inclic. Inav, anil ntraut 13 
In extent. It abounds In copses ami lUK^tls of eastern 
parts of the United .Slates, Is an exquisite songster, and 
nests In hnslies or low trees, lajing fotir or live robin, 
blue eggs without spots. 1,V Inches long by Inch hrnad. 
It Is migrator)', breeds tliroughout Its range, and Is mlhcr 
wmlherly, not going north of New r.nglaml. It Is th»; 
most strongly marked species of Its suhgenus. The nnmo 
Is sometimes extonde<l to the several species of the same 
subgenns (tIylocieliln\ ns the herinlt-tlirnsh, the olive- 
bark, tlic veery, and otliem. Also locally called inKsf- 
rofdn. 

To ber grave sylvan nooks 
'I'hy steps allure us, w hich the inxHl.t/tnith hears 
.\b malus their lovers*, and no treason fears. 

//oiM/.To Whittier. 

wood-tick (wiid'tik), n. 1. Any tick of tlio 
family Ixodidic. See* Jxndid.r, fie):-, and rut 
under Ararida . — 2. A nnuill iuHPct wliich ticku 


EnjfliKh holaiiiHt.] A 
Hinall Kouus of uolynodi- 
acaous foriiH, tlio cliain- 
foriifl, mo.stly nativoH of 
north tomporntorefjioiiH. 

They are large ferns with pin. 
natlfld or ntiinatv fronds, and 
II nearoroidong sorl whlcii are 
stink in cavities of the frond, 
arrangeil In a chaln-lIke row 
parallel to the midribs of Iho 
jdnmr. Thclndusliim isflxed 
by Its outer margin to Hie 
fruiting velnlet, and covers 
thecavltyllkealld. OftlicA 
spi'clcs 3 are found in North 
America. See also cut under 
tnrui. 

woodwardlto (wfid'- 
wiji-d-it), ». [Niimcdnf- 
tef ])r. K. I’. Il'oodirard 
(l,'<21-0.'i).] AhydroiiH 
Hiilpliiitc of copper, oc- 
curring in concrol ioniiry 
foriiiM of It iiliio color, 
found in Coniwiill, Kiig- 
hind. 

woodwardship (wful'- 

wiird-sliip). II. [< irond- 
iranl -t- -.«/ii;i.] Tlic of- 
lico of woodwiinl. 

At-o .Me Iliinccrforit tin, riiirro*,r,l tlip nliovc .poll, nnil 
ro mere irre, iit i'. I,y ciiiinlviiiirc of .Me IiikiuMi, ii Iio iwilil 
Itlm Itic irfH.,/ironU/ii/n>t tiint limimr lor 

Darrell (II. IIbII b .'kn.'lity In Itltmlirllmn Aco, 

lApp., II.). 
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fitnicturos: as, tho woodwork of a house (that 
is, tho inner fittings, ote.). 

A young man lias sorno reason to bo displeased when ho 
finds tho girl of liis heart Iiand In hand with another young 
gentleman In an occult and shady recess of tho it‘eorf-u’or>b 
of Urlghton Pier. Thackeray, Philip, xlv. 

Tho rich painting of the wood-work was hoglnnlng to- 
Ih Taylor, Lands of tho Saiaecn, p. 123. 
woodworker (wud'wtr-'kor), n. 1. A worker in 
wood, as a enrpouter, joiner, or cahiiiot-makor. 
— 2. A powor-machino for jointing, molding, 
squaring, andfacing wood. Itisraado adjusta- 
ble, and has various attachments for work of dif- 
ferent kinds, — Universal woodworker, a combina- 
tion machine for working In woo<l, bo made tliat the two 
sides can work Independently or In concert, as may ho 
desired. 'Such machlncB arc adapted for a great variety 
of work, ns chamfering, graining, tenoning, crosscutting, 
and mitering. JJ. It. Knight. 

wood-worm (wiid'w6rra), n. A worm, grub, or 
larva that is bred in wood, 
woodwoset, [Also, conniiitly, woodhousc; < 
MK. woodwosc, wodewose, wodewese^ woodwyscy 
wowyso; < AS, wndewdsoy a man of tho woods, 
a faun or satyr, < wudu, wood, + prob. 

‘ a being,’ < wesan, dial, wosan, be : see A 

wild man of tho woods ; a satyr or faun. Repre- 
sentations of woodwosos often appear in her- 
aldry ns supporters. 

]Vo<lwof, that woned In thoknarres frocksl. 

Sir Uawayne and the Green Knight (K. K. T. S.), 1. 72U 

In he schokkes his sclicldc, seliountcs ho no Icngnro; 

Pol nltes unvvysc wodewyre ho wontc nt tho gnyneste. 

Morte Arthure (L. 11. T. S.), 1. 3518. 

Some like hnito heasts grazed upon tho ground, some 
went linked, soino roamed like woodtrofeit. 

Sir T. Il’iVxort (Arher’s Kiig. Gamer, I. 404). 
wood-wren (wnd'rcn), H. 1. Eitlicrono of two 
funnn wooilliiTid birds of Europe, belonging to 
tlio Rlibfninily Si/lrihiic. in) Tlio wIlloiT-wnrlitcr or 
vvlllow-wren, rh/Uoreoptui troehiluji. (b) The true wood- 
warhler, or yellow wiliow.wrcn, rhylloreopuif inbilatrix: 



t. iiinnulf. thnwlni; tJie frull- 
UOtt (Vffll. 


ill tho woodwork of liousos; the doalh-watch. WOod-wasp (wiurwoMp), «, 1. A Rnropeaii so- 


Sop cut uiidor drath-watch. 
wood-tin (wild Mill), }i. A nodular vnrioly of 
cassitorito, or tin-stoni*, of a brownisli color 
and flhrous structure, and somewhat rcsotn- 
bling dry wood in npjioaranco. 
woodtoppor (wiid'top'^cr), ». Same as wood- 
iapprr. . 

wood-tortoise (wiariAr'^lis), «. .Sop iortohe. 
wood-vetch (wud'voch), n. .See vetch. 
wood-vino (wud'vin), n. Tho bryony, 
wood-vinegar (wud'vin'o-gjlr), a. Sco Vincydr. 
wood-violet (wud'vi'd-lot), «* 1. •Samo ns 
hcdyc-violct. — 2. TIio hird's-foot violet, 
wood-wagtail (wud'wag'tril), u. See wmjiail. 
woodwale (wud'wal), a. [Also woodwdlly and 
formerly icoodwcJc, woodwcclc; also witwdU, q.y,; 
< !ME. irudcwdle, irodcwdlr (= MD. ircduwdcly 
jccrdctcdcl = MIjG. wcdcwdJv =r JIIIG, witcwdl, 


G. wittewdl); < woodl -f -wdlc (uncorlain).] wood-waxon (wild wnk'sn), a. feamo ns 


ciul wa*<p, or ]mppr-wnsp, f'espn sylvcstris, which 
hangs its iiost in a tree. — 2, A wasp which bur- 
rows III wood, ns certain spceicM of (Jidhroni^ 
d:r, Tho fenmlo, by iiicnns «f her slnvng broad mandl- 
hie". «xcnviit<*a cell* In Hie snml or In rotlcn timber, in 
which Bhe i!ciM)"It« her eggs, with larva* or Insects m fooil 
for her progeny wlu*nlmto!u*d. These insects are extreme- 
ly active III their habits, nml fond of the nectar of llovvers. 
'Iho larger species arc marked with yellow rings, while 
thoie of the smaller are gcnemlly black. See cut under 
Crahro. 

3. A honituil; any inombor of tho Vroceridic 
(or Kiriridfc), Iho lnrvio of all of which are 
wood-horers ; n tailed wasp, ns I’rocrrus or Sirex 
yifjas. 

wood-wax (wiid'wakH), n. [Also wdod-waxen, 
and troadtrdxrn (simulating troftd); < irodr- 
irrxe, < AS. tritdiiwrdxey < trudi/, wood, -f iredx, 
wax (?),] Samo as troadwaxen, 

wood- 


Tlip woodhack; a woodpecker, as the yaflle. 

irof/eirufr, bryil, Idem quod reynefowle (nr wodelmkc) 
-supra et lucar. Troinyt. Parr., p. Ml. 

In many places were nyghllngides, 

Alpes, lynches, and wodricnlcM. 

Itotn. o/ the Iloxe, 1. (JCiS. 
'J’lie icndewale hcT>'do nls u bcllo, 

'J'hat nil the vvode ahowte tno rouge, 

I'homafi of Krfwldoune (('Idld’s Jlnilads, I. US). 
Tho woodwerlc sang, nml wold not cense, 

Slltitjg ujion thosprnye. 

Hohin Hood and Guy v/ Githorne (Cidld'H Ilnllnds, V. ICO). 


wax. 

woodwcolot, woodwolof, ». Obsolete forms of 
woodwdlc. 

wood-widgoon (wi'id'wij''on), «, See widqcdUy 
Ii (P). 

wood-wool (wiKrxvid), «. Fine slinvings made 
from ]>iiio wood, specially ]irepurod and used as 
n surgical dressing. 

woodwork (wiidMvf*rk). «. Objects, or parts 
of objects, made of xVood; that which is pro- 
duced by tho carpenters’ or joiners’ art: gener- 
ally applied to details rather than to complete 


Vcllow Wood wifn {I'hylhttefuj sihtlatrt'x), 

tho prcfcmble use of the name. n>e two species, though 
quite distinct, are much alike and often confounded. 
Neither 1 h n wren in a proper eense. 

2t. A fnippoBC'iI spoeii's of tnic wren, described 
liy Andnbon in ]8:i4 ns Troiiloili/lc.t nmcrirnmt.i, 
blit not dilferent from tlio eoniiiion lioiisc-VTen 
of tlio United .Stntes. 

wood-wroth (wiid'rotli), n. Angry to tlic ex- 
tent of niiidncss. [Seoteli.] 

When he saw her dear hcnrt’B blood, 

A* wood-wroth waxed he. 

I.ord Thomas and Pair (Allingham*s IJnllnd-Ilook). 

woodwysGt. n. .See woodwosc. 
woody (wnu'i), n. [Early mod. E. also woodic, 
woddy; < ME. troth/, wod, woody; < wood^ + 

1. Ahoumling with wood; wooded: ns, woody 
land; a iroedf/ region. 

It Is all !ro«Mr/, bul by tho Sea side Soulliwnrd there nro 
BnmU like itovvnes. 

Quoted In Cayt. John 5’int7/iV Works, II. 277. 
Oft in glimmering bovvers and glades 
lie met her, and In Bocret slindes 
Of troo«f|/ Ida's Inmost grove. 

MHton, II rcnscro"o, 1. 20. 
A slanting my lingered on tho irpnd]/crcpts of tho prod- 
idce-s that overhung porno parts of the river, glvlnggrcntcr 
depth to the daik-gray and purple of their rocky pidea. 

Irving, Sketch-llook, p. 433. 

2. Pcrljiiningorbolongin^tothc woods; dwell- 
ing or situated in tho woods ; peculiar to a wood 
or forest; R 3 'lvau; woodland; woodsy. 

All the Satyres pcornc their iroodi/ kind. 

Sj>enfer, F. (),, I. vl. 18. 
The llrnchmnncs, which ho In his Indian tranels hml 
found in n iroodiV Bolltnrlnesse. 

Purehnf, I’llgrlmagc, p. 8()7. 

3. Consisting of or containing wood ; ligneous: 
as, tho woody parts of plants. 

llerhs nre those tdnnts whoso ntnlks nre soft, and have 
nothing woody in tliem, as grass, sowthistle, and hemlock. 

Locke, r.Iem. of Nat. Philos., lx. 

4. Peculiar to or characteristic of wood: ns, a 
woody scent or flavor. — Glandular woody fiber. 
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Seo glandular. — Woody fiber, the fiber of wood. See 
vegetable fibers (under fiber), ^cood-cell, and woody tissue, 
below.— Woody layers, see foyer.— Woody mullent, 
the Jerusalem sage, PIdomis firuticosa. 

Verbesco, wooll-blade, torche-herbe, lung-woort, hares- 
beard, french-sago, higtaper, or wooddi-mxdlein. Florio. 
Woody nightshade. See nightshade, i (a).— Woody 
stem, in &oC., a stem of a hard or woody nature, which lasts 
for many years, as the trunks of trees.— Woody tissue, in 
bot., vegetable tissue composed chiefly of wood-cells. See 
wood'Cdl and tissue, 4. 

wooer (wo'6r), n. [Early mod. E. also woiccr; 

< ME. toowcre, wowar, woioare, woinverCj < AS. 
wogcre, a wooer, < wogiarij woo : see irooi.] One 
who WOOS, (o) One who courts or solicits in love; a 
suitor. 

**By rayfeith,frere,”qnodI, “ge faren lykethise tcoweres 
That wedde none v^dwes but forto welde here godis.” 

Piers Ploxcman (13), ri. 71. 
m mark no words that smooth-faced wooers say, 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 838. 
(6t) One who promotes the marriage of another ; a match- 
maker. 

Wowar, or he that wowythe for another. Pronuba, 
paranimphus. Prompt. Parv., p. 533. 

woof (w6f), n. [Altered, by initial conformity 
with weave, weft, web, from oof, < ^lE. oof, < 
AS. dwef, oiveb, dweb, contr. to db, woof, < dwefan 
in pp. dwefen, weave, < d- + wefan, weave: see 
0-1 and tycorcl.] 1. The thread that is carried 
by the shuttle and is woven into the warp by 
being passed back and forth through succes- 
sive sheds, or partings made in the warp or 
lengthwise threads by the action of hcddles; 
the threads that run from side to side of a web ; 
the weft. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or transverse, 
as in the warp and the woof of textile, Is more inward or 
more outward. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

2. Texture; cloth: as, a pall of softest woo/. 

There was an aMul rainbow once in heaven: 

We know her woof, her texture ; she is given 

In the dull catalogue of common things. 

Keats, Lamia, ii. 

His movements were watched by hundreds of natives, 
... an exceedingly tall race, almost naked, ... the 
women cinctured with a woof of painted feathers or a 
deerskin apron. Bancroft, HUt. U. S,, I. 34. 

WOOfy (wii'fi), a. [< woof + -1/1.] Having a 
close textoe; dense: as, a woofg clotul. J. 
Baillie. 

woohoo (wd-hd'), n. The sail-fish: same as 
boohoo^ (where see cut).- 
wooingly (wd'ing-li), oclu. In a wooing man- 
ner; enticingly; with persuasiveness. 

Heaven's breath 

Smells wooingly here. Shak., Macbeth, i. 6. G. 
wookt, n. A Middle English form of wooL-l. 
wool (wfil), n. [Formerly also wooU; Sc. woo; < 
ME. woll, woUe, wxdlc, < AS. wull, wul = OFries. 
wdlle, uUe = D. wol = LG, wullc = OHG. woUa, 
jiHG. G. ivoUc = Icel. uU = Sw, iiU = Dan. uid 
=z Goth, wtilla, wool (Teut. **woUa, assimilated 
from *wolna), = OBulg. vluna = Lith. xoilna = 
Euss. volna = L. viUus, shaggy hair, vcllus, a ‘ 
fleece, wool, = Skt. uriid, wool; lit. a ‘ covering,^ 
formed, with suffix -im, from a root seen in Skt, 
■\^ var, cover. Connection with Gr. epiov, wool, 
elpog, wool, ov?.og, woolly, shaggy, thick, etc., is 
doubtful.] 1. The fine, soft, curly hair which 
' fonns the fleece or fleecy coat of the slieep and 
some other animals, as the goat and alpaca, in 
fineness approaching fur. The wool or fleece of the 

sheep furnishes tberaost important material forclothing in 

all cold and temperate climates. The felting property from 
which wool derives its chief value, and which is its special 
distinction from hair, depends in part upon the kinks in 
the shaft or fiber, but mainly upon the scales with which 
the surface is imbricated. These scales are minute, from 
about 2,000 to nearly 4,000 to the inch, and whorled about 
the stem in verticils ; the stem itself is extremely slender, 
being less than one thousandth of an inch in diameter. 
Wool is kept soft and pliable by the wool-oil, commonly 
called yolk. In different animals wool shades by imper- 
ceptible degrees into hair; and that of the sheep simply 
represents an extreme case of the most desirable qualities, 
namely, fineness, kinkiness, and scaliness of the fiber, 
together with its length, strength, and luster, and the 
copiousness of the fleece, which consists entirely of wool, 
without hair; in all of which particulars the wool of the dif- 
ferent breeds of sheep varies to a degree. (Compare def. 2.) 
Wool when shorn is divided into two classes, short wool, or 
carding-wool, seldom exceeding a length of 3 or 4 inches, 
and long wool, or eombing-wool, varying in length from 
4 to 8 inches, each class being subdivided into a variety of 
sorts, according to the fineness and soundness of the 
staple. The finest wools are of short staple, and the coarser 
wools usually of long staple. Wools which unite a high 
degree of fineness and softness with considerable length 
of staple bear a high price. English-bred sheep produce 
a good, strong combing-wool, that of the Scotch breeds 
being somewhat harsher and coarser. Thefinestcarding- 
wools were formerly exclusively obtained from Spain, the 
native country of the merino sheep, and at a later period 
extensively from Germany, where that breed had been 
■ successfully introduced and cultivated. Immense flocks 
of merinos are now reared in Australia, North and South 
America, and South Africa. 
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A lytylle Lomb with outen Wolle. 

IJandevUle, Travels, p. 264. 

And softe wdle our book seith that she wroghte, 

To kepen her fro slouthe and ydelnesse. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1721. 

Wool is a modified form of hair, distinguished by its 


woolfist 


See 


them parallel preparatory to spinning. 
card'^ and carding"^. ; . . 

wool-cleaner (■whl'kle'’ner), n. A machine for 
heating, shaking, and cleaning wool previous 
to scorning and dyeing; a wool-duster or wool- 

slender, soft, lin'd wavy or curly structure, and by the /■wiiVlrfS''''niftrl n One emnloved 

highly imbricated or semted suHace of its filaments. WOOl-COmDer (nut Ko mer;, II. une empiujo 


Encye. Brit., XJL1\. B53. in wool-combing. 


"mingl, n. The aet or 
2. The fine, short, thick ■p''rrce7s'^f 'seiarating the fibers o£ wool, espe- 

any animal as distmgmshcd from the longer long-fibered wool, and laying them paral- 

and stiffen hairs which come to the surface of wool-carding. See com&l and comiing. 

the pelage. Most haiiy animidatave atleast two coatj (wold), V. t. [With excrescent d, < D. 

one of long and comparatively straight, st^^ Toefcll, mndj wap, = OHG. touojcn, MHG. 

leuclcn, G. wulilen, stir, move, wallow, etc.; of. 
wallow^.] jVa«f.,to wind; particularly, to wind 
(a rope) round a mast or yard, when made of two 
or more pieces, at the place where they are 
fished, for the purpose of confining and support- 


the other of wool. See U7iderfur. 

In that Contree ben white Hennes withouten Fetheres ; 
but thei beren white Wolle, as Scheep don here. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 208. 

Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog. 

Macbeth, iv. 1. 15. , 

3. The short, crisp, curly or kinky hair of the .^yoolder (wol'dCr), n. [< woold -1- -erl.] 1. 

head of some persons, as negroes; humorously, Naut., a stick used in woolding. — 2. In ropc- 
the hair of any person’s head. [Colloq.] malcing, one of the pins passing through the top. 

From a strange freak of nature, not unusual in these and forming a handle to it. See top^, 2. 
Virginian mountains, his knotty tcooi was of a pale tan- wOOl-driver (wul'dri'’'v6r), «. One who buys 
Uarper's Hag., LiCiVI. 203. different parts of a sheep-raising coun- 

4. Any light, downy, fleecy, or fioeeulent sub- try, and brings it for sale to the woolen-mill or 
stance resembling wool, (a) The dense furry or market. [Great Britain.] 

woolly coat of many insects, ns the pubescence covering mool-drver (wul'dri'er). n. Amaehinefor dry- 

the moths known as miffers. that on various catei-pillars, , j. 

tliat spun by various larval for a case or cocoon, etc. Sc- mg wool which has been washea, ayea, . 
cretlons of varlotia insects are very nicely graded from a WOOl-dUSt8r (wu.1 d.us''^tfer), 11, A maciiin© tor 
solid waxy consistency tiu-ough various frothy states to a removinff impurities from wool by means of 
light dry fleecy condition resembling wool : see wax-insect, 

spittle-insect,a\\d woolly aphis {under woolly). In another , /» Titrod in tbA 

large class of cases the spun-out secretion is gossamer, WOOl-dyed (wul did), a. Dyed in tne wool 
cobweb, or true silk. See these words, and rfffrujorm. (6) tbat is, before spinning or weaving: as wool- 
In bot. : (1) A sort of down or pubescence, or a clothing of dued cloth. 

a-i- /ox . ,, , ’"'en), u. and n. [< ME. 

, wgllen (= OHG. wullin, 

angor*a is made. -^Berlin wool, a kind of fine dyed wool MHG. G. woJlcil), woolen, ^ Will, wool, *4“ ~cii^ : 
used for worsted-work, knitting, etc. It is harder and wool, ^l.] I. (1. 1. Made of wool; consist- 
cloaerthan zephyr;Wool.-Cam.eVs wool,mohain-Cape cloth. Bacon. 


wool, a somewhat inferior variety of wool brought from 
the Cape of OoodHope.— Carding-wool, wool of short 
fiber worked upon a carding-machine. It is distinguished 
from combing-wod, which has a long fiber and is prepared 
for spinning by combing.— Dyed in the wool, tinged in 
the fiber; hence, permanent; lasting; not liable to fade 
or change; thorough; out-and-out: as, a dyed-in-the-wool 
democrat. tU. S.J— Fleece-wools. See l.— Ger- 

man WOOL Same as Berlin tcooL— Glass wool, a mass 
of fine laments of glass forming together a cotton-like 
substance similar to mineral wool. — Great cry and lit- 
tle wool, much cry and little wooL See cry. 

And so his hyghnes shal haue theroff but os hndd the 
man that sherld is hogge, muehe crye and litill woll. 

Sir John Fortescue (c. 1475), On the Govemaunce of Eng- 
(land, X., quoted In N. and Q., 7tlj ser., VI. 180. 

But if you compare his threatenings and his after-affec- 
tions you would say of them, as that wise man shearing 
his liogs: Here is a. great deal of cry, but a little wool. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 477. 
Hamburg wool, one of the varieties of German or Berlin 
wool mode for fancy work. — Hand-washed wool, wool 
washed before the sheen were shorn.— Holmgjren’S 
wools, skeins of wool of different colors used os tests for 
color-blindness.— Laid wool, wool from sheep which hod 
been smeared with tar and butter as a protection from 


On a poure beggar put a scherte, 

And wollen wedys that warm will last. 

Holy Bood (E. B. T. S.), p. 214. 

2, Of or pertaining to wool: as, woolen man- 
ufactures.— 3. Clad in the rough, homespun 
serges of former times, as opposed to the silk, 
velvet, and fine linen of the wealthier classes; 
hence, coarse; boorish; rustic ; vulgar. 

Woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats. Shak., Cor,, iii. 2. 9. 
Woolen-back satin, satin of which the back is composed 
of linsey-woolsey: it is durable and not liable to crease. 
Diet, of Necdlework.—'Woolerx plush, a plush with a 
woolen pile.— Woolen velvet, a general name for a 
woolen clothwith velvet texture. See arfraArAan, oeaveri, 
Utrecht velvet (under velvet), and velvet. 

II, n. Cloth made of wool, or chiefly of wool : 
an abbreviation of woolen cloth. 

I could not endure a husband with a beard on his face : 
Ihadratherlie in thewooZfen. SAa*., Much Ado, ii. 1.33. 

The pre-existence under concrete forms of the woollens, 
silks, and cottons we wear, we can trace some distance 
back, H. Spencer, First Principles, § 03. 

riie rigor of "wrnVek— Lev^^ wool.*^*See leviathan. wOOlen-COrd (wiil'en-kord), n. A kind of cordu- 

— Long WOOL See def. 1. — Mineral wool. roy, or ribbed stuff, of which the face is wholly 


— More squeak than wool, more noise than substance. 
(Colloq. 1 

For matter of title he thought there was more squeak 
than wool. Roger North, Lord Guilford, II. 17. {Davies.) 
Philosopher's wool, philosophic wool. Sec philo- 
sc^jAic.— Pine- wool, pine-needle wool. See pine-needle. 
—Scoured wool. See scouri . — Shetland wool, a thin 
hairy undyed and very tenacious and strong worsted, spun 
in the Shetland Islands from the wool of the native sheep, 
and very extensively used in the knitting of fine shawls 
and other garmente. Encyc. BnV., XIV. 127. — Skirted 
WOOL See sWrted.— Spanish wool, wool impregnated with 
rouge.- To pull the wool over one’s eyes, to deceive 


of wool. 

woolen-draper (wul'en-dra'^p6r), n. A dealer 
in woolen cloths of different kinds; especially, 
a retail dealer in woolens for men's wear, 
woolenette, woollenette (wul-e-net'), n. [< 
woolen + dim. -ette.'] A trade-name for a va- 
liety of woolen cloth. 

woolen-matelassd (wul'en-mat-las'^a), n. 
Woolen cloth woven with flowers and other 
patterns in a light matelass6 silk. It is used 
for women's outer garments. 


ordeludeone; throw dust in one's eyes ; prevent one from -nTiri+ov rwifi'An -nriTiW^^r) n Onewho 

seeing clearly in any way.-Wool-bundling machine, WOOlen-prmter (wm en-pim une wno 

a machine for compressing and tying fleeces into bundles; prints woolen cloth, such as flannel, With col- 
a fleece-folder or wool-packer.— Wool In the grease, the ©red patterns. 

technical name forwool which has not been cleaned either moolen-SCribbler (wul'eii-skrib"16r), n. Same 
beforeoraftershearlng. (See also cinder-w’oof, coJfon-ziroo?, __ .....t c./.*.;7.7i7/5v ^ 

dead-wool, lamb's-wool, skin-tcool, slag-7cool.) as ivooi-scriooicr. . . x txt i 

wool (wul), V. t. [< wool, «.] To pullthe hair wool-extract (wuEeks^rakt), n. Wool recov- 
of, in sport or anger; rumple or tousle the hair • cred from mixed fabrics of wool and cotton by 
of [Colloq , V, S.] subjecting them to a chemical process which 

wool-ball (wul'bal), «. A ball of wool, espe- destroys the cotton. „ 

cially such as is found in the stomach of sheep wool-fat fat), n. 1, Same as sinnt. 2. 
and other animals, 
wool-bearing (wul 'barring), a. 


Producing 

wool ; having a fleece, as tbe sheep, 
wool-'bladet, «• A plant, apparently the mul- 
len. See quotation at woodg mxdlen (under 
tooodg). 

wool-burler (wul'bferHer), n. One who burls 
wool or woolen cloth. See iurU, v. t. 
wool-carder (wul'kilr'der), n. One who cards 
wool. See tcool-carding. 
wool-carding (■wul'kar/ding), n. The process 


A fatty substance obtained from wool and used 
as a basis for ointments; lanolin, 
woolfell (wul'fel), n. [< wool -b fell?,'] The 
skin of a wool-bearing beastwith the fleece still 
on it.. 

The duties on wool, sheepskins, or tvoolfells, and leather, 
exported, were . . . payable by every merchant, as well 
native as stranger. Blackstone, Com., I. viii. 

In 1333 tho merchants granted ten shillings on tlie sack 
and uoolfeUs, and a pound on the last, but this also was re- 
garded as illegal, and superseded by royal ordinance. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 277. 


of separating the fibers of wool and laying woolfistt (wul'fist), Ji, Same as rooZ/’s-,^s(. 



wool-gathering 6972 wool-winder 

wool-gathering (^'ga®H'’ 6 r-ing), )!. The act woolly-head (wul'i-hed), m. A negro: so called woolsey (wul'si), n. [Ahhr. of ZiMscv-icoofsei / 1 

1. A material made of cotton and tvooI, as dis- 


of gathering tvool: usually applied figurative- from the woolly hair of'his head.'' [Colloq.] 
ly to the indulgence of idle fancies or to any woolly-headed (witl'i-hed''ed), a. Woolly- 

foolish or fruitless pursuit. The allusion la proba- haired or ulotrichous, as a person. WooUv- 

bly to the practice of gathering the tufts of wool to be headed thistle. Same aefriai't-crotm. 
found on bushes and hedges, necessitating much wander, 'wool-mill (wul'mil), «. A building where the 
mg to httle purpose. spinning of wool and the weaving of woolen 

cloth are carried on. 


ing to little purpose. 

Hiswitswerea trooZ.^atAen'n^, as they say, and his head 
busiedaboutotherniatters. • — 


I crost the water in my go^vn and slippers, 

To see ray rents and buildings of theUankside, 

And I am slipt clean out of ken, fore-god, 

A wool-pathering, 

Heyivood, If you Know not me (Works, ed, 1S74, 1. 302). 

■\Vliatl I think ray wits are a wool-oaiiiering to-day, 

Smjt, Polite Conversation, iii, 

wool-grass (wiil'gras), n. A rush-like plant, 
Eriophonwi cyperimtm (Scirpiis Eriopliomm), 
common in low grounds through the eastern 
half of North America, it grows from 2 to 6 feet 
high, bearing at the summit a spreading and drooping 
panicle of very numerous small heads wliich are woolly 
with the rusty tortuous bristles of the flowers. 

I am particularly attracted by the arching and sheaf- 
like top of the xvool’grass. Tkoreaut Walden, p. 331. 

wool-grower (wiil'gro'fir), n. One who raises 
sheep or goats for the production of wool. 

wool-growing (wul'gr 6 ''ing), a. Producing 
sheep and wool: especially noting a tract of 
country. 


Hurton,Anat.otMel.,p.l89. ^ a j i ■ 

WOotaonger_ (wul mung'ger), n. _ A d_ealer in 


wool. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 353. 

wool-motor (wiil'mo'ter), Ji. A person em- 
ployed in picking wool and freeing it from 
motes and impurities. 

wool-needle (wul'ne^dl), n. A blunt needle 
Avith a large long eye, used for wool-work or 
w’orsted-work. 

wooloid (wul'oid), n. [< wool + -oid.] A fac- 


tinguished from linsey, which is made of linen 
and wool. Diet, of Eecdleworl-. 

Who could possibly have substituted chance for fate 
here ? unlesshe thought his verses were to sell by the loot, 
no matter for the stuff, whether linsey or icoUsen. 

Benttey, On a Late Discourse of frec-Thirikiug, llv. 
2. Same as linscy-tcoolsci/, 1 . 
wool-shears (wul'sherz), n. sing, and pi. Shears 
of the kinds used for shearing sheep, consisting 
of two sharp-pointed blades so connected by a 
spring at the back of the handles that they 
remain open when not in use. The blades are 
closed and brought into contact for cutting bv 
tbo hand of the operator. See cuts under slJcep- 
sliears. 


titious kind of wool prepared by chemical pro- Wool-sorter (wul'sor'tir), n. One who sorts 


cesses from cows’ and buffaloes’ hair, largely 
used in the United States in making ingrain 
carpets. [A trade-name.] 
wool-oil (wfil'oil), n. The secretion of the se- 
baceous glands of the sheep, which greases the 
fleece; lanolin: popularly called yolh. Com- 
pare wool-fat. 


wool ; especially, one skilled in dividing avooI 
into lots according to its quality, as length and 
fineness of fiber. — Wool-sorters* disease, blood -poi- 
soning, probably anthrax (although there is not always an 
external lesion), occurring in those engaged in handling 
and sorting alpaca, mohair, and other varieties of similar 
wools ivhioh have not been previously disinfected. See 
anthrax. 


a Avool-carding machine for adding oil to tho 
wool to prevent the fibers from becoming felted 
together in the process of spinning, 
wool-hall (wul'hal), n. A market-building or Woolpack (wul'pak), n. [< klE. wolpah; < wool 


wool-oiler (wul'oi^ler), n. An attachment to WOOl-SOWer (wul'so'’'er), n. A woolly many- 


celled cynipid gall occurring on white-oak 
twigs in the United States, and made by the 
gall-fly Andrians seminator. This gall is round, 


exchange devoted to the business of woolen- 
merohants. 

wool-head (wul'hed), n. Same as buffle^ (which 
see, with cut). G. I'rumbull, 1888. [Currituck 
Sound, North Carolina.] 

woollen, woollenette. See woolen, woolenette. 
woolliness (wfil'i-nes), n. A woolly character 
or quality; the state of baiug woolly in fact or 
appearance; pubescence; floeeuleuee. 
woolly (wfil'i), a. [< wool + -yi.] 1. Con- 
sisting of wool; fleecy: as, the woolly coat of 
the sheep, of a young seal, etc. — 2. Resem- 
bling wool; exhibiting Avoolliness ; having the 
iippearanoa of wool: as, woolly hair; woolly 
clouds. 

■When clouds look woolty, snow may be expected. 

Abercromby, Weather, p. 114. 

3. Clothed or covered with wool, or something 
like it; pubescent; floooulent. 

■When tho w'ork of generation was 
Between these woolly breeders in the act, 

The skilful shepherd peel'd me certain wands. 

Shak., II. of V., i. 3. 84. 

4. In hot., covered with a puhesoenoe of long 
and soft hairs like -wool; lanate; tomentose.- 


+ paelA-, «.] r. The package in which wool 
was in former times done up for transportation 
and sale; specifically, a bundle or bale weigh- 
ing 240 pounds. 

Two gentlemen making a marriage between their heirs 
over a woolpack. Bekkerand iVebster, Northward Ho, i. 1. 

Enforcing asack as higas a wool-pack into rooms at the 
first too narrow for your arm, when extended by their in- 
struments: so that often they make the very decks to 
stretch therewith. Sandys. Travailes, p, 12. 

A cannon-ball always doth mischief in proportion to the 
resistance it meets with, and . . . nothing so effectually 
deadens its force as a woolpack. Fielding, Amelia, x. 4 . 

As woal.packs quash fhe leaden ball. 

Shenstone, Progress of Taste, i. 
2. In her., a bearing representing a sort of 
cushion usually having four tufts at the cor- 
ners. — 3. CiiTO-cumulus cloud; a cloud made 
up of rolled masses, ivith a fleecy appearauce. 
— 4. A concretionary mass of crystalline lime- 
stone in the beds of earthy and impure calca- 
reous rook of which tho Wenlook limestone is 
made up. These concretionary masses vary in 
size from a few inches up to 80 feet in diame- 
ter. Also called hailstone.- 



a, ^Vool'sowcr call, made by Afidn'eus se»iinator; b, an individual 
celicthe E^all is composed of many such cells). 

usually an inch or more in diameter; the woolly material 
with which the cells are surrounded is rose*colored early 
in the season, but becomes rusty-brown toward the mid- 
dle of the summer. 


wool-spoHge (wa'spunj) , 1 . A Mud of bath- 

"White woolly curraut-scale. See wftt'tei.— Woolly places. sponge, more Mly called 

aphis, a plant-louse of the family AphididiR and either WOOl-packer (wul'pak^ 6 r), «. 1. One who puts WOOl-Staple (wul'sta'^pl), «, 1 , A City or town 

f---... - up woolfor the market, as into woolpacks. See where wool was formerly brought to the king’s 

wooljgacJc, — 2. A table havingvarious arrange- staple for sale. — 2. The fiber or pile of wool, 
ments for collecting loose wool or fleeces into ^©6 staple^, 7. 

bundles ready for tjing and otherwise prepar- WOol-stapler (wul'sta‘‘'pl 6 r), n. 1, A dealer in 
.• — X woolj a wool-factor. 

They bought the foreign wool directly from the impor- 
ter, and the native in the fleece, or from the wol-stapler. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), Int., p. ctoii. 
2. A sorter of wool. 


of the subfamilies Lachnitws and PempMgina. llany of 
them secrete a white filamentous substance resembling 
wool. Schizoneura lanigera is the woolly root-louse of 
the apple, or the American blight of Great hritain onU the 
liritish colonies. See Lachnime, Fcmphigince, PemphU 
SUs,rootrloxi8e, and (with cut). — Woolly bear 


ing for transportation, 

wUhwooiry‘a,“‘:^‘tharo7the‘i^^^^^^^ "• 4.^ .f®’’ 

■of the Ursinse. See cuts under &car 2 , Euprepia, and tiger- „ irom foreign matters by beating 

mof/i.— Woolly heard-grass. See Woolly it with rapidly revolving blades; a wool-cleaner, 

chetab, the Boutli African form of the chefah or hunting- 'wool-po'wder (■wul'pou‘'d6r), n. Powder or dust 

ilfinnarn. wninn niffpra in finTTiPf/santinfa ffrtm tlinf /\f Tn/lJn i ' . 



fStead of black. — Woolly elephant, the hairy mammoth. 
Elephasprimigenius. See mammolA.— Woolly indri, the 
woolly lemur. See indn.— Woolly lemur, the Madagas- 
car Indris fan(7er.— Woolly louse, a woolly aphis of the 
•genus Schizoncura^ as S. lanigera; a woolly plant-louse. 
See cut under Schizoneura. — WooUy macaco, the Mada- 
’S^scor Tjemurmongoz. — Woolly maki, the woolly lemur. 
—Woolly monkey, any Soutli American monkey of the 
genus hagothrix. See cut under Lagothrix, — Woolly pas- 
tinum, a name given in the East Indies to a kind of red 
■orpiment or sulphid of arsenic.— Woolly ragwort See 
rasriuort.— Woolly rhinoceros, the tichorhlne rhinoce- 
ros, Rhinoceros tichorkinus. Tins is tlie best-known fossil 
•rhinoceros, and the one whose remains, like those of the 
woolly elephant, have been found in Siberia, embedded in 
ice. The species was two-horned, with the anterior horn 
of great siz^ and had a coat of pelage; it was widely dis- 
tributed in northerly latitudes of Europe and Asia, and ex- 
isted from the Miocene period.— Woolly root-louse. See 
woolly aphis and woolly louse (above), and Schizoneura. 
woolly-but (wul'i-but), n. A gum-tree, Euca- 
lyptus longifoVia, of New South Wales, reaching 
a height of' 200 feet. The wood is hard, straight- 
griaineu, and easily worked, suitable for spokes of wheels, 
furniture, and a variety of purposes. The name refers to 
the fibrous bark of old trees ; it is also applied to the man- 
na-gum or black-but, E, vimxnalis, a moderate or some- 
times very large tree, with wood useful for general build- 
ing purposes. 

■woolly-haired (wul'i-hard), a. I, Woolly- 


W 00 I + sack^j'iu'] I. A sack or bag of wool. — woolwardf (wul' ward), n. and adr. [Early mod. 
2 . A cushion st^ed with wool, especially that E* wolwarde; < hlE. wolward, woJleward, 
on which the lord chancellor sits in the House lit. 'against wool/ i. e. with the 


of Lords. It is a large square bag of wool, with- 
out back or arms, covered with cloth. 

He [Warren Hastings) was then called to the bar, was 
informed from the woolsack that the Lords liad acquitted 
him, and was solemnly discharged. 

Macaulay^ 'Warren Hastings. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth an Act of Parliament 
was passed to prevent the e.xportation of wool ; and, that 
this source of our national wealth might be keptconstant- 
, ly in mind, woolsacks were placed in the House of Peers, 
whereon the Judges sat Brewer, Diet Phrase and Fa'blc. 

In front of the throne were the woolsacks on which the 
judges sa^ and the table for the clerks and other officers 
of parliament Stubhs, Const Hist, § 425. 

WOOlsack-piet (wfd'eak-pi), n. A kind of pie 
once to be bad at "The Woolsack,” a rather 
low ordinary and public house in London. 

Her grace would have you eat no more Woolsack pies, 

B. J’onson, Alchemist, v. 2. 

wool-sale (wul'sal), n. A periodical public 
sale of wool in London, Melbourne, and other 
places where large quantities of wool are of- 


wul- 
skin 

against wool; < wool + -loard.'] With wool as 
clothing, especially next the skin: apparently 
alwiiys with the idea of doing penance by wear- 
ing an irritating and ■uncomfortable garment. 
—To go WOOlward, to wear uncomfortable clothing; 
speciflcally, to do penance, especially by wearing woolens 
next the skin. 

And wortes flechles •wroughtc & water to drinken. 

And werchen & wolward gon as we wrecches vsen. 

Piers Plowman's Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. 788. 
Barefote and wolwarde 1 have hyght 
Thyderfor to go. 

Lytell Gestc of Bobyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 121). 
I have no shirt; I go woolward for penance. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 717. 
Poor people fare coarsely, work hard, go wolward and 
bare. Burton, Anat, of Me]., p. 620. 

'wool'ward-goingt ('Wul'wnra-g 6 ''ing), n. The 
act of one ivho goes Tvoolward. 

Pasting, watching, woohvard-going, pilgrimage, and all 
bodily exercise must be referred unto the taming of the 
flesh only. 

Tyndale,Ax\%. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 80. 


.. .. , ,, - fered. 

headed, as a person or race of men; ulotri- wool-scribbler (wul'skriMlfer), ?i. A machine Wool'wicb gun. Seep»?i^. 
chous. See VJotriclii.—2. Having the pelage for combing wool and forming it into thin, wool-winder (wul'‘W 2 n^d 6 r), 
more or less woolly or fleecy; woolly, as a ' ' ' ■* ... ...... 


beast. 


o -/ - — — /, A person em- 

downy, translucent layers, preparatory to spin- ployed to wind wool or make it up into bundles 


ning. Siumonds, 


to be packed for sale. 



■wool-work 

wool-work (wfil'werk), n. Needlework imitat- . 
ing tapestry, usually done on canvas with Ber- 
lin wools. The name is sometimes given to 

other forms of embroidery with wools Mosaic 

wool-work. See mosaic^. 

"WOOm (worn), n. [Origin obscure.] A trade- 
name for the fur of the beaver. There are four 
sorts — silvery, pale, white, and brown, 
woon^ ("won), n. [< Burmese wnn, a burden.] 
An administrative officer; a governor: as, 
myo-ipoo«, chief governor; ye-iuoo», water-gov- 
ernor; tPoo«-gyre, high minister, or member of 
the council of state. 

The most arbitrary confiscation of their pootls by every 
petty JF’oon who flourished one gold umbrella. 

J. TV. Pahner, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 30. 

“WOOn-t. A variant of w.‘o«c2, won^, Kon^. 
woontf, I*. An obsolete form of ipojifi. t^j^enscr. 
■woorali, woorara,woorari (w6'ra-li, -nl, -ri), «. 
South American arrow-poison : same as ciirari. 
Also ironrali, tvourari. 

Upon the application of a stimulus . . . contractions 
will still take place after the animal has been poisoned 
by tcoarara, which is known to paralyze the motor set of 
nen'es. J. M. Camoehan, Operative Surgery, p. 116. 
'woorstf, o. An obsolete form of toorst, 

"WOOSet, ». An earlier form of ooze. 

The aguish iconse of Kent and Ussez. 

Hoicell, Vindication, 1077 (Ilarl. Misc., VI. 129). 

woostt. A variant of wost, second person sin- 
gular indicative present of ip/fh 
WOOSyt, a. An earlier form of oozy. 

■>Vliat is she else, but a foul woosy Marsh? 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xxv. 205. 

“WOOtf. A Middle English form of ipof. SeofPiri,r. 
WOOtz (wots), «. [Supposed to be an orig. error 
or misprint, perhaps for *wooJ:, repr. Canarese 
vl'kn (pron. wukku), steel.] The name given to 
steel made in India by fusing iron with carbona- 
ceous matter. This is done In small crucibles holding 
a pound or two of the iron, and the wood selected to fur- 
nisli the carbon to the itketal is always that of Cas^a au* 
ricnlata, which is cut into small pieces, the same being 
done with the iron, and the whole covered by one or more 
green leaves, usually of a species of Convelmdus, the cru- 
cible being tlien covered with a lid of clay. A number 
of these crucibles are placed togetlier in a hole dug in the 
ground, and heated in a charcoal-flrc urged by a pair of 
bellows made of ox-hide, the blast being kept up for three 
or four hours. The steel thus obtained is hard in temper, 
and requires much care in working. This Is the oldest 
method of making steel of wliicli anytliing definite la 
known, having been in use, without change, for an in- 
definite length of time, and being, as generally believed, 
original with the Hindus. 

■wop (wop), V. t. ; pret. and pp. wojipcd, ppr. tcop- 
pijig. same as whop. 

Old Osborne was highly delighted when Georgy topped 
her third boy ... in Kussell .S(|uare. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Ivi. 
■wopent. An obsolete strong past participle of 
icccp'k. 

■wops (wops), n. [A variant of waps for tvasp.'] 
A wasp or hornet. Also \copps. [Prov. Eng,] 
■worble (wor'bl), n. Same as wahblc^ or a*«r- 
ble^, 3. 

woref, worcht. Middle English forms of tcorlc, 
Worcester porcelain. See yorcchwO-. 
worcherf, n. A Middle English form of worlccr. 
word^ (word), it. [Early mod. E. also woord; < 
^iIE. tcord, wiirdj wcord (pi. word, wordcs), < AS. 
word (pi. tcorrZ) =OS. tro;Y7=OFries. word, werd, 
wird = D. LG. woord = OHG. MHG. G, wort = 
Icel. orth (for *vord) = Sw. Ban. ord = Goth. 
wanrd, a word, = Lith. wardas, a = ver- 

a word, verb; orig. ^athingspokeii > cf. Qr. 
dntiv, speak, eptlv, question, pyrup, speaker, etc. 
(see rhetor). Boublet of verb.'] 1. A sound, or 
eorabination of sounds, used in an}’ lan^ago as 
the sign of a conception, or of a conception toge- 
ther with its grammatical relations; the small- 
est bit of human language forming a-gramraati- 
eal part of speech ; a vocable ; a term, a word 
may DO any part of speech, as verb, noup, particle, etc.; 
it may be radical, as locc, or derivative, as lover, lovely, 
loveliness, or an inflected form, as loves, loved; it may be 
simple, or compound, as love-sick. Anything is a word 
that can be used as an individual member of a sentence, 
and that is not separable into parts usable independently 
and codrdinately in making a sentence. A word Is a 
spoken sign that has arrived at its value as used in any 
language by a series of historical changes, and that holds 
its value by virtue of usage, being exposed to such fur- 
ther changes, of form and of meaning, as usage may pre- 
scribe. The conception involved in a word may be of any 
grade, from the simplest, as one, to the most derived and 
complicated, as political, and the grammatical relations 
involved may also be of any degree, from true to untruth- 
fulness, or from (Latin) ama to amahitur, 

Geilray the letters after breke and rayd, 

Fro vmrde unto vmrd. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3187. 

SIxe wordes out of which all the whole dittie is made, 
euery of those sIxe commencing and ending his verse by 
course. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 72. 
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Words are but the current tokens or marks of popular 
notions of things. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii.215. 
Words are sensible signs necessary for communication. 

Locke, Human Understanding, 111. ii. 1. 
The deeper and more complex parts of human nature 
can be exhibited by means of words alone. 

Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 
Words, which are a set of clickings, hissings, lispings, 
and so on, mean very little, compared to tones and ex- 
pression of the features. 0. W. Udmes, Professor, viii. 
2. The letter or letters or other characters, 
written or printed, which represent such a vo- 
cable: as, a word misprinted. — 3. Speech; 
talk; discourse; conversation: commonly in 
the plural. 

"Whan Melior that niekemayde herd Alisaundrinesworcfc^, 
sche was gretly gladed of hire godc bi-hest. 

UV/fiam of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. GOO. 
I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 

Have you so slander any moment’s leisure 
As to give words or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 3. 134. 
The Men began to murmur against Captain Swan ior 
perswading them to come this Voyage ; but he gave them 
fair words. Dumpier, Voyages, I. 282. 

Can there be no sympathy without the gabble of words? 

Lamb, Quakers’ Meeting. 

4. Saying; remark; expression: as, a tt'ord of 
comfort or sympathy; a word of reproach. 

Him wil I cliearc with chaunting al this night; 

And with that word she gan to cleare hir ihroate. 

Gascoigne, ITiUoroene (ed. Arber), p. S8. 

6. A symbol of thouglit, as distinguished from 
thougllt itself; sound as opposed to sense. 

The majority attend to words rather than to things. 

Descartes, Prin. of Philos, (tr. by Veitch), i. § 74. 
Life is short, and conversation apt to run to mere 
words. 0. W. Uolmes, Professor, ii. 

To modern society Antinomians and Socinians are but 
words, are but ancient history. AT. A. Jtev., CXLIII. 23. 

6. Intelligence; information; tidings; report: 
without an article, and used only as a singular : 
as, to send word of one’s arrival. 

Ve noblist of nomc that neuer man adouted, 

The tcorde of your wekes & your wight dedis, 

And the prise of your prowes passes o ferl 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S), 1. 1093. 
I'll send him certain word of my success. 

Shak., M. for M., i. 4. 89. 
Word is to the kitchen ganc, 

And word is to the ha’> 

And word is to the noble room, 

Amang the ladycs a*. 

The Queen's Marie (Child’s Ballads, III. 110). 
I did give them an account dismayed them all, and word 
was carried in to the King. Pepys, Diary, II. 440. 

7. An expression of will or decision; an in- 
junction; command; order. 

Sharp ’b the word; egad, I’ll own the thing. 

Vanburgh, The Slistake, ili. 1. 
In ray time a fatljer’s word was law, Tennyson, Dora, 

8. A password; a watchword; a war-cry; a 
signal, or term of recognition, oven when con- 
sisting of several words. 

Advance our standards, set upon our foes ; 

Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons! 

5/iaA-., Kich. III., v. 3. 349. 
I have the word; sentonel, do thou stand ; 

Thou shalt not need to call, ITl he at hand. 

Fletcher and Jlowley, Maid in the Mill, iv. 3. 
Let the word be : Not without mustard ; your crest is 
very rare, sir. 

Ii. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iii. 1. 
9t. A brief or pithy remark or saying ; a prov- 
erb ; a motto. 

The old tvord is "What the eye views not, the heart 
rues not." Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead, xi. § 5. 

10. Affinnation; promise; obligation; good 
faith; a term or phrase implying or contain- 
ing an assertion, declaration, assurance, or the 
like, which involves the faith or honor of the 
utterer of it: with a possessive; as, I pledge 
you viy word; on vty word, sir. 

Tlicy are not men o’ their words. Shak., I/Car, iv, C. 100. 
3Iadam, I dare pass my tcord for her truth. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, Ii. 1. 
Doll, Alas, Master Allum, 't is but poor fifty pound 1 
All. If tliatbc all, you sliall upon your word take up 
so much with me; another time ITl run as far in your 
books. Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, ii. 1. 

Old as I am, I take thee at thy word. 

Dryden, Conquest of Granada, II., if. 1. 
I hope you! think it no way Improper, and must beg 
of you it may be done, because my woid'a at stake. 

F. Gibson, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 230. 
Our royal trord upon it, 

He comes back safe. Tennyson, Princess, v. 

11. Utterances or terras interchanged expres- 
sive of anger, contention, or reproach: in the 
plural, and often qualified by highj hot, hard, 
sharp, or the like. 


word 

Some wvrds there grew ’Uvixt Somerset and me. 

Shak., I Ren. VI., ii. 6. 46. 

She and I had some words last Sunday at church, but I 
think I gave her her own. Swift, Polite Conversation, i. 

Having had some words with Beraoy, he stabbed him 
with his dagger to the heart, so that he fell dead without 
uttering a word. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 102. 

He and I 

Had once hard words, and parted. Tennyson, Dora. 
12. In theol.x («) \_cap.] The Son of God; God 
as manifested to man : same as Logos. 

Thou, my Word, begotten Son, by thee 

This I perform. Milton, P. L., vii. 163. 

(Z)) {cap. or 1. €.] The Holy Scripture, or a part 
of Scripture: as, the Word of God, or God’s 
Word. 

The excellency of this Word is so great, and of so high 
dignity, that there is no earthly thing to be compared 
unto it. Latimer, 1st Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 

For, when tribulation or persecution ariseth because of 
the Word, by and by he is offended. Mat. xiii. 21. 

Deliuered in Six Sermons at Steeple-Ashton in Wilt- 
shire by George Webbe, Preacher of the Word and Pastor 
there. The Practice of Quietness (1615). 

The sword and the word ! do you study them both, mas- 
ter parson? Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 1. 44. 

You say there must be no Human Invention in the 
Church, nothing but the pure word. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 58. 
A play upon words. See pfuj/i.— At short wordst. 
See A word and a blow, a threat and its immedi- 

ate execution ; hastiness in action: also used adjectively. 

I find there is nothing but a word and a blow with you. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, i. {Davies.) 

A Napoleon-like promptitude of action, which the un- 
learned operatives described by calling him “a word-and- 
a^hloio man.” 

Mrs. Trollope, Michael Armstrong, iv, {Davies.) 
By word of mouth. See mouth. • 

' Howbeit, this matter may be easily remedied, if you 
will take the pains to ask the question of Raphael liim- 
self, by word of mouth, if he be now with you. 

Sir T. More, Utopia, Ded. to Peter Giles, p. 8. 

“This,” he said, “is not a court in which written 
charges are exhibited. Our proceedings ore summarj;, 
and by word of mouth.'’ Macaulay, Hist. Eng,, vi. 

Fallacy in words. See semilogkal fallacy, wndev fallacy. 
— God’s Word. Same os the Word of God, below.— Good 
word, favorable account or mention ; expression of good 
opinion ; commendation ; praise : as, to speak a good word 
for one. 

Where yo)ir good word cannot advantage him, 

Your slander never can endamage him, 

Shak., T. G. of V., ill. 2. 42. 
Hard words, {a) Words not easy to spell, pronounce, 
or define correctly. (&) Hot, angry, or reproachful words. 
See dcf. 11, and the quotation there from Tennyson.— Ho- 
mophonous words. See AomopAonctw.— Household 
word. See household.— "Hi a word, in one word, in one 
brief, pithy phrase ; briefly ; to sum up ; In short. 

In a word, for far behind his worth 
Comes all the praises that I now bestow, 
lie is complete in feature and in mind. 

Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 4. 71. 

In a word, to be a fine gentleman is to be a generous 
and a brave man. Steele, Spectator, No. 75. 

Here, in a word— and it is a rare instance in my life— 
I bad met with a person thoroughly adapted to the situa- 
tion which he held. Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 27. 
In word, in speech only ; hence, in mere profession or 
seeming. 

Let us not love in word, neither in tongue ; but in deed 
and in truth. 1 John iii. 18. 

Mind the word. Seemindi.— Precatory words. See 
precatory.— ThQ Comfortable Words. See comfortable. 
— The Word of God, the Bible; the Scriptures. This use' 
Is rejected by the Society of Friends, who limit the phrase 
to the meaning given in def. 12 (a). 

An account of a personal pressure brought to hear upon 
Fisher by the King, who pointed out to him that his obe- 
dience was limited by the condition “so far as the Word of 
God allowed.” Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 885. 

To be as good as one’s word. See good.— To break 
one’s word, to break wordt. See hrcak.—To eat one’s 
words. See eat.— To have a word with a person, to 
have some conversation with him. 

The friar and you 
Must have a word anon. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 364. 
To have the words fort) to act as spokesman for. 

Our hoste haddc the wordes for us alle. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Parson’s Tale, 1. 67. 
To make words. See nmAci.— To pass one’s word. 
See pass.— "Word and endt, from beginning to end ; every- 
thing. 

Of al tills w’erk he tolde hym worde and ende. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 702. 
Word for word, in the exact words or terms ; verbatim ; 
literally. 

And he wrote in hys hooke worde for worde like as he 
hym tolde. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 259. 

Court. Do you read on then. 

Free. [Reads.] . . . 

Court. Word for word. 

Etherege, She Would if She Could, iv. 2. 

I shall set it [a letter] down word for word as it came to 
me. Steele, Spectator, No. 17. 

Who with the News to Procris quick repair’d, 
Repeating Word for Word what she had heard. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 



word 

Word of command, word of honor, words of inher- 
itance, words of limitation. See command, etc.— 
Words of Institution. See imlitution, 8 (a).=Syn. 1. 
Phrase, etc. See term, 

word^ ('4v6rd), v. [< ME. warden f wordicn; < 
word^, «.] I. trans, 1. To express iu words; 
phrase. 

Tl'ord It 

In tlic most pcncrons terms. 

B. Jomon, Mngnetick Lnily, ili. S. 

The apology for tho king is tlio same, but tcorded with 
greater deference to that great prince. jldihson. 

2. To ply with or overpower hy -words ; talk. 

If o!io were to be worded to Death, Italian is tiio fittest 
Language, in regard of the nucucy and Softness of it. 

IIou'cU, Letters, I. f. 42. 

3t. To flatter; cajole. 

lie words me, girls, ho words me, that I shotild not 
Be noble to myself, Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 101, 

4. To make or unmake hy a word or command. 
[Rare.] 

Against liim . . . who could word heaven and earth 
out of nothing, and can when ho pleases irortf tlicm into 
nothing again. South, Sermons, X. v, 

II. intraus. To speak; talk; oonvorso ; dis- 
course. 

And tho that wisely wordeden and wrj’tcn many bokes 
Of wittc mid of nisdomc nith dainpncd Bonles wonyo. 

JUers Plowman (11), x, 42S. 
Thus trorduj.7 timidly among the fierce: 

“0 Father I I am here the simplest voice.'* 

Keats, Hyperion, 11. 

To word it, to wrangle ; dispute ; contend in words. 

lie that descends not to word ft with a shrew docs worse 
than heat her. Sir P, I/Kslranffe, 

word-t, n. An ciTOUCOus form of ord. 
word-blind (wcrd'blind), o. Deprived of the 
\dsuui memory of tho sifjnB of Innpua^^o. Un- 
aide, ns a result of dise.asc, to rend, though possibly retain. 
ing the nhillly to spc.ak, write, and iimlcrBlaml spoken 
words. 

jr. dc Capdcvlllo noted tho curious fact tlmt worddiUnd 
persons are sometimes able to read mnmiscript hut not 
print, Proe, Soe. Psiieh. Jteteareh, III. 4?. 

word-lilindness (wCtiV blind 'ncs), n. Lo?s, 
tlirough (lisonsc, of tlio iiliilUy toiond.altliouRli 
tho fneultics of sponking, MTifing, niul nndcr- 
stnnding spokon words may rctnninimiinpnircd. 
word-book (w6rd'buk), II. [< iron/l + hooh; 
nftor D. tconrdailiorl: = G. xruricrhttch = loci. 
ortlia-hul: = Sw. ordbol: = Dan. ordboff.'] A book 
containing word.s with llicir oxidaiiations, ar- 
vangod in alphaliotical or otlicr regular order; 
a vocabulary; a dictionary; n lovicon. 

II no otlicr liookcs c.m tio so well porfcctod, tint still 
some tlilnp nmy be nddoil. liow nmcli less ft ll*<,ri/.t,oot,'/ 
riorin. It. Diet. (15D5). To tlie llcailcr, ji. [la]. 

word-bound (wtrd'bouud), a. Hoslrainod or 
Tcstrictod in spoceli; tinablo ornnwilling to o.';- 
press one’s self; also, bound by one’s word or 
promise. 

V'nnl'Votind lie Is not ; 

Hell toll it wIIlliiKly. J. 7)m7fi>. 

word-building (wiird'bil'ding), ti. The forma- 
tion, construction, or composition of words. 
•VYOrd-catcher (werd'kacli'ir), ». Ono who cav- 
ils at words. 

Bach iror(i-eofc/<rr, that Hvc< on ayllahlcs. 

Pojte, rrol, to Satires, 1. l&l, 

word-deafness(wf'rd'dof'nos),ii. Loss.throngli 
disease, of tlio ability to niiderstand spoken 
language, altlioiigli tlio sounds tiro licnrd and 
the facnltie.s of reading and speaking may ho 
unimpaired. 

worder (wer'der), ii. r< irord^, v., + -rrt.] A 
speaker. WhiUncI:, [Hare.] 
wordily (wtr'di-li), ndr. In a verhoso or tvordy 
manner. 

wordiness (wtr'di-nos), ii. Tlio quality of be- 
ing wordy or of aboniidiiig with words, 
wording (wer'ding), ii. [Verbal ii. of ininO, r.] 

1. Tho stylo or manner in ivhicli somotliing is 
expressed; tlio form of words used in express- 
ing some tlionght, idea, or tiio like; diction; 
phraseology. 

It Is bcUei'cd tlie tror<tiii|7 \v.a3 ftbovc Ills known stylo 
ninl orthoffrapliy. .tfiVtnn. 

2. Expression, or power of expression ; lan- 
guago ; words. 

Things for srbicli no xvordin^ con tic fonml. 

A’rnis, Ibnlynilon. tv. 

wordisbt (w6r'dish), 0 . [< iroivil + -is?i>.] Ver- 
bal ; wordy. 

An Imngo of tlmt ivliercof the riiltosopbor bestowclli 
but ft KoordMi lloscrlptlon. 

Sir I\ Sidneif, Apol. for Poetrie (cd. Arbor), p, ai. 

wordishnesst (w6r'disli-nes), ii. 1. Tlio stato 
or fjimlity of being wordisb. — 2. Verbosity; 
prolixit.v. 
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The truth they hide by their dark wordisTmess, 

Sir K. Jyigby, Bodies, Prefatory Verses. 

wordle (w6r'dl), n. [Origin obscure.] One of 
the pivoted ndjustabto earns which form tho 
throat of a drawhead-die through which wire or 
load pipe is drawn. E, E. Knight. 
wordless (wferd'les), a. [< ME. wordlcs (= Icel. 
orthlauss,orthalaiiss)‘,<.wordi + -}css.'] 1. Si- 
lent; speechless. 

Wordtesse lio wns, and scnicde sickc. 

Isle of ladies, 1. 610. 

Her Joy* svitti licarcd.np hnnil sho doth express. 

And, ipordless, so grecte heaven for his success. 

Shak., Lucrccc, 1. 112. 

2. Unexpressed in words. 

Wordtesse nnsw'ero In no tonn 
AVns tune for obligatloiin, 

, No called surety in no svlsc. 

Isle of Ladies, 1. SS9. 
Silent people often get Insane. It Is not snfo to hnvc 
too many dcullngs with irordtess ttioiiglits. 

Hoctcs Amhrosian/r, April, 1832. 

word-memory (w6rd'mcm'p-ri), ii. Tho mem- 
ory of words ; tlic power of’ recalling words to 
tho mind. 

word-painter (w6rd'iirin‘’tt'r), «. A writer wlio 
has tlio power of graphic or vivid description in 
depicting scenes or events; one wlio displays 
pietmcsqueiiess of stvlc. 
word-painting (wf*rd'pun'ting), u. Tlio not of 
describing or depicting in words grajiiiically 
or vividly. 

word-picture (werd'pik'lnr), n. A grap'jic or 
vivid description of any sebno or event? bo that 
it is presented to the mind ns in a picture, 
wordsmanf (wenlz'mnn), n. [< irords, pi. of 
irordi, + wmii.] Ono "who nttnelies iindiin im- 
portnneo to words, or who deals in more words ; 
one skilled in the nso of words; a vorbali.st. 
[liaro.] 

Some spociilfttlvc irorttsman. Sushnelt, 

wordsmansbipf (wfTd*/.'innn-shii>), ». [< irnrds- 
iiKtit + -.v/iiji.j Kiiowleiigo or command of 
word.s; fluency in speech or yvriting. 
word-spitol (werd'spil), a. Expressing spite; 
allusive. 

A silly, yet ferocious, teordspile fiiiarrcl lictween Otlio 
and llugli.U'.Ominl, 

5ir/’. Patprarr, Monn. mill ling., II. 6Cl. 
word-square (wbnl'.skwiir), n. See .eyimrfl, ].5. 
wordstrifo (Wi*rd'slrif), ii. Disputing about 
words; logomachy. i//i. J/hc/;ff,Abp.Williams, 
ii. 107. {Jlai-ick.j 

Wordsworthian (wenlz'wer-llii-iin), (I. and ii. 
[< ll'ordurort/i (see dcf.) -f - 11111 '.] I. n. I’er- 
liiiiiing to tho English poet William Words- 
wortli (1770-lS.'i0), or to his stylo. 

n. II, An admirer or a follower of tlio poet 
Wordswortli. 

Tlic irorifsirort/.irtii, were n sect who, 11 they Imil the 
enlhnslftsin, tind also not a little of the exclusiveness anil 
pnrtlnllty to uhleh sects nrv linhie. 

Aoirrff, Among niy Book", 2il scr., p. 201. 

Wordsworth's flower. See Eaniincidns. 
wordyi (wer'di), fl. [< ME. irnordii (= leel. nr- 
Ibigr); i irordi -f -j/t.j 1. Given to tlio use of 
many words ; verbose. 

A ironf// orator , , , innkinc n inairnincent ppecch to tho 
IK’ojtle, full of viiln promises, Steele, Spectator, No. 443. 

2. Full of words; wonlislu 

\Vc need not lavish hours In ironfy periods. 

iVit/i/tf, The Briton, 
The worjif variance of domestic life ; 

TIic tjTaiit husband, tlic rctortlmj wife. 

Cralle, "IVorks, 1. 15D. 

3. ConsiKliiifj of words; vcrhiil. 

A silent, hnt amused spectator of this iron/»/ combat. 

Charlotte Uronte, Shirley, iv. 

”W0rdy~tt An ob.solcto Scotch form of trorlhy, 
woro^ (wor). Preterit of irrurl. 
woro-t, t\ All ohsoloto varinnt of were, Seo 
was. 

WOre'H, **• f* irorr«, < AS. irdnVm, wenry, 

fatigue, wander.] To weary; fatigue, Soo 
irran/i, a, Aiicrni liiwlCf p. flS6. 

-woreldt, «. An ohsoloto fonu of world, 
W 0 rk(w(Tk), r.; pret.and pj). worked or wroufjht, 
ppr. working. [< ME. workat, werken, wirkeiif 
also assihilatcd worchen, wurchen, wcrchcnj rrar- 
chcti, wirchen (pret. wroulitCj irroiiy/e, wrontCf 
wrolite, worhtc, pp. wrought, wrou^tj wrnght, 
wrostj UToht), < AS,wifrean,wircau,wercan (prot. 
worhtc, pp. gcworli1) '= OS. wirkean = OFries. 
werka, wirtsa = D, werken = MLG. werkcii, worl> 
cn, LG. werken =01X0. wirchen, ir«rc7/c», MITG. 
wirken, wurken, G. wirkcu = Icel. yrkjti (for vyrk- 
^*a) = I)aTi.nr7srs=Goth. wuurkjan, work; a sec- 
ondary vorh, associated with the noun trorA*, 


work 

from a Teut. V work, V work, = Gr. *lpyuv, perf. 
iopya, work, ki^etv (for ^Fpsyjeiv), do (cf. epyov, 
a work, dpyavov, instrument, organ), = Zend 
vr;:, verez, work; cf. Pers. warz, gain, profit, 
hahit, etc. From tho Gr. words of tins root are 
lilt. E. erg, energy, organ, etc., and tho second 
element iumciallurgy, theurgy, etc., chirurgeon, 
surgeon, etQ,'} 1, infrans. 1, To pnt forth ef- 
fort for the accomplishment of something; ex- 
ert ono^s self in the performance of some ser- 
vice; labor; toil; strive: as, to work ten hours 
a day. 

Blit will tho werwolf so tvroujt wondred thei olle, 

& whi more with tiie king than witli any other. 

iriffiam of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1, 4035. 
Wo commanded you that, if any would not it’orA:, neither 
should he cat, 2 Thes. ii!. 10. 

My sweet mistress 

Weeps when she sees mo teork, and says such baseness 
Had never like executor. Shak., Tempest, iil, 1. 12. 

His labor more than requited his entertainment; for he 
wrought nmouff us with vigor, and either in tlie meadow 
or at tlie hay-rick put himself foremost. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, viil. 

2. Toact; operate; carry on or perform a func- 
tion: operate effectively; prove practicable: 
ns, tlio pump will not trorA;; a plan or system 
that works v:qW) the charm works. 

Louse thi lippes a-twynne k let the gost worche. 

Joseph of Arimaihie (E. E. T. S.), p. 2. 
Nature hath now no dominncloun: 

And ccrteynly thcr nature wol nat wirchc. 

Fnrcwcl, phisyk I go her the man to chirchc. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1901. 
Blit once flic circle got within, 

'iliD charms to iforA* do straight begin, 

And he was caught as in a gin. 

Pragton, NjTiiphldla. 

Soon ns the potion works, their human countenance. 
The express resemblance of the gods, is changed. 

Pinion, ConiuB, 1. C8. 
Love never falls to master what he finds. 

But irorA'S a dltfcrcnt way in diHercnt minds. 

Dryden, Cym. and Iph., 1, 4G5. 
Yon may make cvcr>’thlng else out of the passions of 
men except a political Bystem tliat will trerfr. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 158. 

3. To formoul, ns liquor.s. 

n»l8 experiment would ho transferred unto other wine 
and strong beer by putting in some like substances while 
tlicy tforJl'. Paeon, Nat. Illst., § 782. 

4. Tobongilntcdoriu n slate of roRllossmove- 
inont or coiurootion; seethe; toss; rago. 

Calm is the sea ; tho waues worke lease and lease. 

Surrey, Complaint hy Night of Ixiucr Not Beloued. 

The deg.stnr foams, and tlie stream boils, 

And curls, and trorA*#, and swells ready to sparkle, 

P. Jo}ison, Sad Shepherd, t. 2. 
The Inward wrctchodnc^.s of his wicked heart, he says, 
begun to be discovered to nirn.nnd to irorAr as It had never 
done before; bo wns now conscious of sinful thoughts and 
desires nhlch he luid not till then regarded. 

Southey, Bunyan, p. 22. 

5. To ranko wny laboriously nud slowly; make 
progress, become, or get with o.vcrtion nuil dif- 
ficulty: generally followed by an adjective, or 
by mi adverb of direction, ns along, down, into, 
out, through, up, etc,: ns, to work loose; to work 
out; to work up. 

WIjo would trust chance, since nil men have the seeds 
Of good ami 111, width should irerA* lyurortf first? 

Dry/den. 

After midniglit . . . tlie wind worked gradually round 
. . . and blow directly In our teeth. 

Lady Prassetf, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. i. 

0. To carry on systematic operations in some 
department of luiman activity, especially ns a 
lucnns of earning a livelihood; bo regularly en- 
gaged or employed in some operation, trade, 
profession, or business : as, to irorA* in brass or 
iron. 

They that irorA- In fine flax . . . slmll be confounded. 

Ts.a, xlx. 9. 

Sea-faring men, who long have wromht 
In the great deep for gain. Jf. -Imofd, Balder Dead. 

7. To do somctliiiig; specifically, to be em- 
ployed ill handiwork, as in knitting, sowing, 
or embroidery, 

“I alwaj's think 11 Is such n waste oftime to sit out of 
doors or listen to reading without working." "But I can’t 
trorAV’sJ^ld Archie, "except mending, and that I detest.” 

Mrs. Annie Edwards, Archie Lovell, xxx. 

8. To blossom, ns water; become full of some 
vegetable substance. Seo the quotation. 

Nearly nil tho ponds, rivers, and lakes work, or what Is 
generally called "blossom,” some waters once and some 
twice during tho summer months. A veget.able snbslancc 
that grows on tho hottoin, and during tho summer tho 
seed or bloom, breaks loose from the bottom and floats 
In the water. The le.aves of the blossoms are of the same 
wolglit as tho water, po that some kinds do not come to 
the top and float, hut float about In the-wntcr, giving tho 
water a thick oily appearance, Verj* few fish are caught 
when tlie water Is In blossom. Seth Orccn. 
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To work at arm’s length. See arm's-lengtfu — To work 
atcase. See cases.—To work double tides. Seetidci. 
—To work free. See/rcc.— To work off, to be evacu- 
ated or eliminated, as poison from the system, by the 
bowels or kidneys. — To work on or upon, (a) To act 
or operate upon ; exert a force or active influence upon ; 
atfcct. 

A mark, and a hope, and a subject for every sophister 
in religion to work on. Donne, Letters, xc. 

Vio were now at a great loss, not knowing what course 
to Lake, for we tempted him [an Indian] with Beads, 
. Money, Hatchets, Macheats, or long Knives ; but nothing 
would work on him. Damincr, \’’oyages, I. 13. 

(6t) To rely on. 

“I schal, sire," selde the child, “for saufliche y hope 
I may icorche on ^our word to wite him fro harm.” 

William of Palemc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 257. 
To work with, to endeavor to influence, as with reason- 
ing, entreaty, etc.; strive with in order to influence in 
p^jme particular way; labor with. 

I wrounht with him in private, to divert him 
I'rom your assur’d destruction, had he met you. 

lican. and FL, Little French Lawyer, iiL 1. 
ssSjTl, Aet, Work, etc. See act. 

TT , trans. 1. To prepare by labor ; manipu- 
late; as, to tcorl: soil or clay. 

F/ate lande ydonnged moist and wel incronohi 
Dnyons desire. 

Palladius, Husbondric (E. E. T, S.), p. 82. 
■When special pains are taken to “trort the butter” 
thoroughly, thus more eflectually getting rid of the water 
and buttermilk, it keeps for a much longer period in a 
“ sweet” condition. Science, XVI. 71. 

2. To convert to use by labor or effort; oper- 
ate: as, to worh a quarry; to icorh a scheme. 

The head member of the company that worked the mines 
was Mr. Peter Garstln. and the same company received 
tlie rent for the Sugar Loaf. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 

As the claim was worked back, the long tom was extended 
by means of sluice boxe.s, until a dozen or more miners 
were shoveling dirt into them on both sides. 

The Century, XLIL 140. 

3. To make; fonn; fashion; execute; mold. 

Allas ! that we wer vrroughte 
In worlde women to bo, I'orA- Plays, p. 1C3. 

A mong other, a wondcrfull gretnesse that be rj'gtht 
Curiusely vrrogth and am fyno gold garnyshed over all 
with stones of gret ITj’se. 

TorAi’nirton, Dlarie of Eng. Travcll, p. 11. 
That was one of the famous cups of Tours, u-roughi by 
Slartin Dominique. Scott, Quentin Durward, Iv. 

Here is a sword I have xrrought tbcc. 

in'/fiam Morris, Sigurd, ii. 

4. To decorate or ornament, as 'with needle- 
work; embroider. 

She hath a clout of mine, 

Wrought with go<id Coventrj*. 

Phxllada Jlouti me (Arbor's Eng. Garner, 1. 311). 
You shall sec my vrrougld shirt hang out at rrty breeches ; 
}'OU shall know me. Marston, Antonio and i[clUda,I.,v.l. 

Ay, I have lost my thimble and a skein of Coventry 
blue I bad to work Gregory Litchfield a liandkcrclilef. 

If. Jomon, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 
A shape with amice ^vrapp’d around, 

AVith a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 

Like pilgrim from beyond the sea. 

Scott, L. of L. M., vl. 20. 

A damask napkin wrought with horse and hound. 

Tennyson, Audlcy Court, 

5. To do, perform, or accomplish; bring about; 
effect; produce; cause; as, to work mischief; 
to work a change ; to work wonders. 

A felle man in flght, fuerse on his enimys, 

And in batell full bigge, & mycho bale wrroght. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3071. 
Allas! T^TcccllIs what hauc we tprou' 7 /Uf 
To byggly blys wc bothc wer brought. 

I'orAr Plays, p. 30. 

Than he Liugbt hlr thcr n pley that she xcrought after 
many tymes, ffor he taught hlr to do come h grete river 
oucr all Ihcras her liked. Merlin (E. E. T. H.), il. 312. 

For our light affliction, which Is but for a moment. 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glor>'. 2 Cor. Iv. 17. 

Changes were wrought In the parts. 

Paeon, Physical Fables, I., Expl. 
Xot long after there fell out an unexpected Accident, 
that suddenly wrought the Lords Confusion. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 110. 
The emancipation is observed, In the Islands, to have 
xcrought for the negro a benefit as sudden as when a ther- 
mometer is brought out of the shade Into the sun. 

Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 

6. To put or set in motion or action: as, to 
work one’s fingers. 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, v. 
They arc every one of them dead dolls, wooden, worked 
with wires. Kingsley, Hypatia, xIII. 

T^oddlng in a familiar manner to the coachman, ns If 
any one of them would be quite equal to getting on the 
box and working the team down street as well as he. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, 1.- 6, 

7. (a) To direct the action or movements of; 
manage; handle: as, to work n sawmill. 
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Slere personal valour could not supply want of know- 
ledge In building and working ships. Arhuthnot. 

(&) In musiCy to handle or treat (a voice-part or 
a theme). — 8. To bring by action or motion 
into some particular state, usually indicated by 
an adverb or adverbial adjunct, as out, over, 
up, etc. See phrases below. 

Practise nil things chiefly at two several times, the one 
when the mind is best disposed, the other when it is worst 
disposed ; that by the one you may gain a gre.at step, by 
the other you mayieorpoiif (he knots and stondsof the 
mind. Paeon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 290. 

So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending mins, 
fl’orAs itself clear, and as it runs refines. 

Addison, Cato, i. G. 

9. To manage or turn to some particular course 
or way of thinking or acting by insidious 
moans; influence in some respect by plying 
Avith arguments, urgings, threats, bribes, etc. ; 
proA’nil on or gain over; induce; persuade; 
load: as, to work the committee; to work the 
jury. 

There is noo hope that they will ever be iirought to 
sen-e faythftilly agaynst theyr old frendes and kinsemen. 

Sj>enscr, State of Ireland. 

I will tiy his temper ; 

Ami, if I find him apt for my employments. 

I'll K’orA’hIm to my ends. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 1. 

Tlie Clergy being thus brought on, on the nine and 
twentieth of April, the Cardinal c.ame into the House of 
Commons, to xtork them also. Baker, Chronicles, p. 270. 

Many of the Jews were wrought Into the belief that 
Herod w|s the Messias. Sir T. Browne, A’ulg. Err., I. 3. 

10. To excite by degrees; bring into a state of 
perturbation or passion ; provoke; agitato. 

Some passion 
That works him stronplj’. 

Skak., Tempest, iv. 1. 144. 

Sir Lucius has wrought mo to it. Tic has left me full of 
rage— and ITI flglit tliis evening, that so much good pas- 
sion mayn’t bo wasted. Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 1. 

11. To succeed in effecting, attaining, or mak- 
ing; Avin by labor; achioA-o: as, to work a pas- 
sage through somotbing. 

Through winds and waves and storms he works his way. 

Addison, Cato, I. 3. 

Some months aftenvards Amory made his appearance 
at Calcutta, having irorked his way out before the mast 
from the Cuiic. Thackeray, Fendennis. xxv, 

AVc passed heavily laden junks slowly trorking their w.ay 
upstream amidst what to any but the Chinese would have 
appeared insurmountable difllctiUics. 

The Century, XLT. 729. 

12. TocndcaA'or; attempt; try. 

By reason she was fast In the latch of our c.ablo . . . she 
could not cleare her selfe as she wrought to doc. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's AA’orks, II. 43. 

13. To operate on, as a purgative or other 
drug; purge. 

Every time It operates. It carries off a Distemper ; but 
If yourBlood ‘s Wholesome, and your Body Sound, it will 
xrork you no more than the samcquantityof Gingerbread. 

Quoted In Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[II. 100. 

14. To ply one’s trade, calling, Avocation, or 
business in ; carry on operations in or on ; as, 
toicorfc a district in canA'assing for n publica- 
tion. [Colloq.] 

I've xcorked both town and country on gold fish. I've 
served both Brighton and Hastings. 

Mayhew, London Labour and T.ondon Poor, II. 01. 

As a general nilc, the “casual ward” of a workbousc, so 
far from belr»g the temporary refuge of deserving poor. Is 
a place of rendezvous for thieves and prostitutes and other 
vagabonds of tho lowest class, gangs of whom xrork al- 
lotted districts, and make their circuits with as much reg- 
ularity as the Judges. 

A. Doyle, quoted In Rlbton-Tiirncr’s Vagrants and 
(A^ngrnncy, p. 203. 

TIjc first day I started aloiio to explore the forest with 
gun and dog, leaving my friends to irorA* tlie river. 

Fortnightly Jtev., N. S., XLllI. C32. 

15. To exact labor or scnico from ; keep busy 
or employed : ns, ho works his horses too hard. 

Until the year 1829, tho people [In Great Britain] had 
been forbidden to combine. Their only power against 
employers who xcorked them as many hours a day as they 
dared, and paid them w'agcs as small as they could, who 
tool: their children and locked tlicm up in unwholcsoinc 
factories, was in combination, and they were forbidden 
to combine. W.B^sant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 80. 

16. To soIa'c: as, to work a sum in nrithraotic 
or a problem in algebra. [Colloq.] — 17. To 
cause to ferment: said of anything Avhicli is put 
into a liquid for that purpose.— To work an ob- 
servation. fico observation work a traverse. 
See traverse sailing, under sailing.— To work In. (a) To 
intermix, ns one material with another, In the process of 
manufacture or the like ; weave or stir In ; ns, lie xcorked 
tho good yarn in with the had. (&) To cause to enter or 
penetrate by repeated cfTorts: as, tho wire wos slowly 
xcorked tn.— To work into. («) To Introduce artfully; 
insinuate : as, he easily xcorks himself tnfo confidence by 


his plausibility. (6) To change or alter by gradual process 
or influence. 

This imperious man will w’orAus all 
From princes into pages. 

Shak., Hen. A’lII., ii. 2. 47. 
To work off, to get rid of ; free or be freed from, or from 
tlie effects of; discharge; c acuate; as, to work off the 
effects of a debauch.— To work one’s passage, to give 
one’s work or services as an equivalent for passage-money. 
— To work one’s Avill. SeaxoilP. — To work out. («) 
To effect or procure by continued labor or exertion ; ac- 
complish. 

Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling. 

Phil. ii. 12. 

AVho can hide, 

When the malicious Fates are bent 
On xcorlcing out an ill intent? 

Wordsworth, TheAVaggoner, iv. 
0 lift your natures up : 
Embrace our aims : xcorlc out your freedom. 

Tenwjson, Princess, iu 

(l») To elaborate; develop; reduce to order; study out. 


She [Italy] did not xcork out the basilican type for her- 
self ; she left it to others to do that for her, and conse- 
quently never perfectly understood what she undertook 
or why it w’as done. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 428. 

Tlie minerals, which arc now in the British Museum, 
were worked oxit by Mr. Davies of that establishment. 

Amcr. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XLI. 406. 


(c) To solve, as a problem. 

Mai. M,— Malvolio; M,— why, that begins my name— 
Fab. Did not I say he would xvork it out 1 

Shak., T. N., ii. 5. 139. 

(d) To erase ; efface; remove. 

Tears of joy, for your returning spilt, 

Work out and expiate our former guilt. 

Drydcn, Astrrea Redux, 1. 276. 
(c) To exhaust: as.toworA'out amlneorqunrry.— To work 
out a day’s work fnauL), to compute a ship’s position 
from the course andaistancesailcd.— To work the twig. 
See To work up, (ft) To excite ; stir up ; raise ; 

rouse. 


It isno verj’hard Matter to trar/f i/p a heated and devout 
Imagination to the Fancy of Raptures and Ecstasies and 
Mystical Unions. StillingJIeet, Sermons, III. lii. 

AVc cannot but tremble to consider what we are capa- 
ble of being xvroughi xip to, against all the ties of nature, 
love, honour, reason, and religion. Steele, Taller, No. 172. 

They [the Moslems] icorAr themselves xip to such agonies 
of rage and lamentation that some, it is said, have given 
up the ghost from the mere effect of mental excitement. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 
(6) To use up in tlie process of manufacture or the like ; 
expend in any work : as, wc have worked xip all our mate- 
rials. 


The industry of the people xcorks xip all their native 
commodities to the last degree of manufacture. Swift 
(c) To expand; enlarge; elaborate: as, to nwA i/j) n story 
or an article from a few hints. 


AA'o have read of “ Handkerchief Moody," who for some 
years persisted in always appearing among men with Ills 
face covered with a handkerchief — an incident which 
Hawthorne has irorAfd t/p in his weird manner into the 
story of “The Minister with the Black Veil." 

//. D. Stoice, Oldtown, p. 454. 

(rf) To master by careful study or research : as, to xcork xip 
a theme, (c) To achieve or attain by special effort: ns, 
to icorA 1 /p a reputation for one’s self. (/) Naxit, to dis- 
cipline or punish by setting at an unnecessa^’ or hateful 
Job, like scraping the anclior-choln. Such a piece of work 
is called a wor^ng<xipjob.—To work Water. Sec the 
quotation. 

AA’cter is also frequently carried over from the boiler 
with the steam. AVhen this occurs the boiler is said to 
prime, or to work xcatcr. Forney, Locomotive, p. 170. 

work (Av6rk); ?/. [< ME. work, work, wurc, wore, 
wcrCf wcorc, < AS. wcorc, wore, were = OS. 
OFries. D. work = LGr. work = OHG. wcrch, 
werah, MHG. tocrc, G. work = Icel. Sw. verk = 
Dan. Vicrk = Gotli. (ja~waurki; cf. Gr. ipyov, 
Avork: seo toorfc, z;.] 1. Effort or exortion di- 

rected to tho accomplishment of some purpose 
or end; expenditure of strength, energy, etc.; 
toil; labor; striving. 

Flo upon this quiet life I I want work. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 118. 
Man hath his daily xcork of body or mind 
Appointed, Milton, P. L., iv. 618. 

Here, xcork enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft. 

Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 


2, Opportunity of expending labor (physical 
or montal) in somo useful or romunerativo way, 
especially as a means of earning a livelihood; 
employment; something to do: as, to he out of 
ivork; to look for work . — 3. That unou which 
one is employed or engaged, and in tho accom- 
plishment of which labor is expended or somo 
operation performed; a task, undertaking, en- 
teiTiriso, or project. 

If It would please Him whoso luorAc it Is to direct me to 
speake such a word over tho sea ns tlio good old woman 
of Abel did over the wall in the like exigent. 

JV. H’arrf, Simple Cobler, p. 33. 


Tlie great irorA* of erecting a way of worshipping of 
Christ in church fellowship. 

V. Morion, New England’s Memorial, p. ICO. 
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To her dear JTorJt she falls ; and, as she wrought, 

A sweet Creation followed her hands. 

J. Beaumont, Psycho, 111, 61. 

4. Sometliing acoomplislied or done; doing; 
deed; nohicvemont ; feat; performance. 

Thel knoulcchen wel that tho ircrArs of .Tesu Crist ben 
gode, and his Wordes and his Dcdcs and his Doctryne by 
his Gospelles weren trewe, and ids ^lerncles also trcwe. 

Mamlci'iUc^ Travels, p. 134. 

It is a damned and a bloody work; 

Tlic graceless action of a heavy hand, 

If that it bo the work of any hand. 

Shttk,, K. John, iv. 3. 53. 
A people of that beastly disposition that they performed 
the most secret workc of Knttirc In pnbllqne view. 

Bnrehas, Pilgrimage, p. 823. 

Once more, 

Act a brave irorA-, call it thy last adveptry. 

B. Jonson, Epigrams, cxxxili. 
It would be easy to multiply lllustrationB of tho dltfcr* 
once between . . . the philosophy of words and the phi* 
losophy of uvrks. Macmtlaif, Loi*d Paeon. 

5. ph In ihcol., acts performed in oliedioneo to 
tho law of God. According to I*rotestnnt theology, 
such works would be meritorious only as they constituted 
a perfect and complete ohsorvance of tho law ; according 
to Ilomau Catholic thcologj’, such ivorks. If proceeding 
from grace and love, arc so far accontahlc to God as to he 
truly deserving of an eternal rowanl. See ntjicreroffntion. 
And 3if I shal wcikc bo hcrojrert-iV to wynno me hcucnc, 
And for here werkis and for hero w>t wendo to pyne, 
Tlmniie wrousto I vnwisly with alle the wyt that I lero I 

Vierf Phmnan (A), .xl. 263. 
I’orhy grace arc ycMvod through faith; and that not of 
yourselves; ItistlicglftofGod: iioioftrorA'ji, Icstnnyman 
should hoast Cpli, il. 0. 

6t. Active operation; action. 

■\Vhero pride, fiilncssc of bread, and abundauco of Idle- 
ncssc set them on icorke agulust God, 

Purehnit, Pilgrimage, p, 41. 

7. Perment ; trouble. [Rare.] 

Tokay and Colfcc cajisu tlds U'orA* 
llclwcon the German ntrd tho Turk. 

Prior, Alrnn, 111. 

8. That which is iniido or inauufacturod; an 
article, fabric, or structure produced by e.xpcii- 
diturc of effort or labor of soinr kiud, *wliothor 
physical or mental; a product of nature or art. 

The work foiuc praise, 

v\Tid some the architect. Milton, P, I-, i, 731. 
Hence, spcciflcally— (n) That nhich Is prcKluced by men* 
tal labor; a Illcrarj' or artistic perfonunnee; a composl* 
tloii : as the trurk$ of Addison; the irorAv of .Mozart, i^cc 
cjntf. 

Yon arc rapt, sir. In some work, forue dedication 
To the great lord. Shak., 1’. of A., I. 1. lf>. 

other Poet that 1 know of [t».avo Ilcn Jonson], in 
lho.se do>s. g.ave Ills Plnvs tho i>ompous Title of llVri'/; 
of which Sir John Suckling has taken notice In hlf Sc<* 
h'ions of the Poets. . . . Tills puts tuc in tnlndof a DIs. 
tick directed by some Pod of that Age to lien Johnson ; 
Pray, tell me. Pen, where doc.s the injst’o' lurkV 
IVhat others call a PJny, )ou call n IrorA'/ 
which was thus answer'd hy a Friend of his; 

Tlic Author’s Friend thus for tho Author say's, 

Pen’s PJajs nio b’ori'it.when oHuth Work* are PJ.ayR. 

Artji'/l/nine, Ihig. Pramatlck Poets (H^UX p. 301- 
Mljen 1 contemplate a modern llhrar^*, tilled with new 
irorA'S In nil tho braverj' of rich gliding and binding. 

/rnn;7, iikctch-Iiook, p. ICO. 
{h) An engineering structure, ns a building, dock, einb.'uik' 
incnt, bridge, or fortltlcatlon. 

And now yc Farnisyns liaiic taken vp the RloMr*^ of tho 
same tumbcaiid puttheyin t« the w<rXe*ol theyr .Mii^key, 
Sir II. Gxiiil/vnle, lVlk'0>nage, p. I'L 
I will he walking on the irorA*. .SViat-., Othello, Hi. 2. 3, 
Pon Guzman, . . . who commanded tho sortie, ought 
to have taken the trorA- out of hand, ami aniilhllatctl all 
therein. I\in<ji>le]i, Westward Ho, lx. 

Prail were the works that defended the hold that wo held 
with our lives. Tcuniifon, Defence of Lucknow, 

(c) Design; pattcni; workmanslilp. 

Thcr ys a gret Challs of fine gold of Curliis rrrrAe. 

Turkiiii/ton, Dlarie of Ihig. Trnvellj p. 11. 
Let there bo three or live tine cuiwlas In the length of It, 
placed at eiiunl distance, and line colouretl windows of 
several irorA-^. Bacon, ihiilding <cd. li^^7). 

All his followers likewise were, in their faces, in p.art 
or In whole, jniuted, . . . some with cro*ses and other 
antick trorA'A Mourt's Journal, In Appemllr to Xew Eng* 
llamrs ^lemorinl, p. 3:>5. 

(/f) Emhrohlco*; ornnmcnt.al w’ork done with tlic ncetllc; 
needlework. 

I am glad I have found this napkin. 

... I’ll have the rrorA' tn’en out, 

And give t lago. Shak., Othello, ill. 0. 2M. 
I never saw any thing prettier than this high IForA* on 
your Point D'espaigna IJhcreoc, 5fnn of .Mode, ill, 2. 

9. Alt cstnbliBlimcnt for mnnufacturinp, or for 
performing: industrial labor of any sort: prenor- 
ally in tho plural, includine all the buildinprs, 
mucliinc.s, etc., u.scd in tho required opera- 
tions: n.s, iron-«’oW;.‘f; heneo the plural is used 
as a collective sinpulnr, taldnK then a sinRuhir 
article: as, there is a largo glass-aw/.-.? in the 
town. 
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They have a Salt Work, and with that salt preserve the 
fish they take. Capt. John Bmith, Gen. Ilfst. Virginia 
KArber's Eng. Garner, II. 2S5.) 

M'lterenpon he gott a patent of the king (Chru I.) for an 
allum worke (wliich was (he first that ever was in Eng- 
land), Avhicli was worth to him two thousand pounds per 
annum, or better. Auhrey, Lives (Thomas ChaJoner). 

10. In Diccjui (fl) Tho product of a force by 
tho component displacement of its point of 
application in the direction of tho force; or, if 
this is variable, tho integral of all successive 
infinitesimal such products for any motion of 
tho point of application. The work is thus the 
same whatever be the velocity of the motion or tlic mass 
moved, so long as tlio force ami the displacement nro (lie 
same. Thus, if an electrified body is moved by an elec- 
trical force along a horizontal surface, the work Is the 
samo w’liatcvcr the mass of the body moved. But if tlic 
same electrical force moves tho body for the same dis- 
tance but upward against gravity, less work on tlie whole 
is done, since the force of gravity undoes a part of the 
w’ork which tho electrical force performs. Negative 
work, or work tindonc, Is also called rerislant work, In con- 
tradistinction to motor iforA*. The total work performed 
upon a particle is equivalent to the kinetic energy it 
gains; the total work undone, to the kinetic energy It 
loses. If a force is resisted by friction, the same amount 
of work Is (lone as if it were not resisted ; for, though 
the resultant force upon the mass moved Is less by the 
amount of tho friction, so that less work Is done upon 
the mass ns a whole, yet heat Is produced, and the par- 
ticles receive displacements In the direction of the ac- 
tion of friction, tho work of which makes up the balance. 
Jfr/’/ifmira/trorA- Is work done In the displacement of sen- 
Bible masses, ns opposed to work clone In the displacement 
of molecules. If n gun is shot off In a horizontal dlrcc* 
flon, a force Is brought to hear upon the bullet, and In car- 
rying tills a certain distance work proportional to tho 
ncoelerntion Is performed; at the same time, tlic beat of 
the confined gases Is reduced by a proportional nniount, 
and Itcat Is raid to be transformed Into ineclmnlcal work. 

AVo have thus arrived at the immensely Important con- 
clusion that nolient-cnglnccau convert In to if orA- a greater 
fraction of the heal wlitcli It receives than Is expressed 
by tho excess of tho temperature of reception above tliat 
of rt-jcctlon divided by the absolute temperature of re- 
ception. * Bnettc. Brit,, XXTI. 482. 

(//) Tho iicgntivo of the work ns dofinod nbovo. 
In this sense n ball shot upward Is s.ald to do work by re- 
moving Itself from the attracting earth. iBoth these uses 
of the word work were Introduced by Clausius, first In 
German.) 

11. In phi/.rics mid cheui,, tlio production of any 
jilivsienl dr clicinic-iil elmiiRo. Vor cxnmple, It n 
iKxly Is healed, the effects are s-ald to bo tho Internal work 
of increasing the khii'llc rnoleciilnr energy — that Is, in- 
crease of temperature— of change of volnnie, cidieslvo 
elasticity and the external work liivohed In Its expansion, 
and hence overcoming (hesiirroitiidlng ntmosphcrlc pres- 
sure. An example of work In the chemical sense Is that 
dune uheri a chemical comjKUind Is decom|>osc«|, as by 
an electrical current In electrolysis. Sec furtbiT nmler 
enrrif}/, 7 . 

12. In mhiiitff, ores before (hoy nro clonnod 
and (ires.sed. — 13, pK Tho meehniilpin or of- 
f(«c(ivo )mrt of some mcehmiical eontrivnuep, 
Hueli ns a xvnteh. — 14. Mniinor of working; 
iimnngoinont ; Ireutinont, 

It Is ]iU*asaiit to Bee what tmri- our adversaries make 
with Ibis Innocent canon: Fometliiies ’(Is n mere forgery 
of hcreticks, and fomellmes the bishops . , , were not so 
wise ns they should liaxo been. StilUnojlfft, 

Accommodation works. Pee oeem/iwodnh’oTi.— Ad- 
vanced works, Xiorks placed beyond the eoxered ways 
and glacis of a penimneiit foitltlcntioii, but In defensive 
rtlal ions with ft. Wbvn placed beyond the range of small 
nrms such workBnre leniuHU/rtortic-f intrA-*. — Agra Work, 
an iiday <d hard stones, such ns ngntes nml carntilans, 
and other costly iiinterlnls In white nmrMe. made at Agra 
in British liidin.— Bareilly work. '><K>dwi>rk decorated 
Iti black nndpdd lacrpicr, made in the Northwestern Frov- 
luces of Imiln.— Beaten work. Pee (•enfen,— Berlin 
work, fancy xvork on c.anvas In Berlin w(k>1r or worsted. 
—Beat work. Pee fs*>f.— Bone-work. Paine ns 
fnec.— Comul work, decomtUiii by means of Iac(|Uer 
]>:dntcd with flowers in slight reiki on n green grounil, 
g<»hl hclng freely used; from Cnriiul, or Kiinml, a town 
of India.— Cashmere work, a Kim! of metahwork In 
xvhich cojiper or brass Is deeply engraxed, and the eJi- 
graved lh»e» arc filled xvholly or In xvltli a black com- 
jKtsItlon like niello; sinidl raised ItoxverB of xvMte metal 
are then ajiplled to the surface Incoimectioinvlth thede- 
slgncngravetl njwn tho hodyof tho piece.— Combed-out 
work. Pcec^mrol. — Covenant Of Works. Pcccerrrjonf, 
—Damascene work. Pee i/uMmscrnf.— Day’s work. Pee 
Delhi work.n variety of Indian cmbrohlcry distin- 
guished hy a free use of clinln-stltch, usimlly In gold ond 
silver mixed xvUh colored silk on colored grounds.— 
Dinged work. Pee (f»ii'/i.— Drawn and cut work, 
decorative xvork done iinon flue linen or the like hy cut- 
ting nxvny parts nml pulling out the threailR In places ; a 
kind of xvnrk often associated xvllli ciuhroldcrj'. In tho 
more elaborate sorts, n iietxvork of threads Is fastened 
down upon a piece of linen laxvn, the pattern Is Rtitcbeil 
(usually In buttoidio1e-stItch)upon the laxvn, and after Its 
completion the threads of the iietxxork nnU some of tliosc 
of the lawn arc pulled out and parts of tho laxvn cut away. 
—Embossed-velvet work. Pee rrtrrt,— External work. 
.Pee internal ttork, beloxv.— False work. Scc.^n/w. 

There arc voices nud a sound of tools, and xvc conic to 
a xvooden staging, or /oZsi^ trorA’.nnd climb a short ladder, 
and stand close to the roof nniotig a group of xvorkmen. 

The Crn(«iT/,XXXlX- 221. 
Fancy, fat, frosted work. See the adjectives.— 
Gnarled work.' same as fmnvh'ng.— Granulated work. 
See Hammered work. See /inmmcrh— 
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Hiroshima work, line decorative metal-work made In 
Japan, in xvhich various ornamental appliances arc com- 
bined. The name is derived from the town of Hiroshima, 
xvhere much of the finest has been made, — HolbeLa 
work, a kind of embroldbry donein modern times in imi- 
tation of decorative borders and the like shoxvn in paint- 
ings of Holbein and othernrtlsts of histime. The design 
Is in outline xvithout filling in, and consists of borders 
and other patterns of slight scrolls, zigzags, etc. It is 
xx'orkcd especially xvith thread on xvashnble material, 
and has the advantage of shoxving alike on both sides.— 
Honeycomb work. SeeAioncycom&.— incrustedwork. 
See incrust. — Internal work, in physics, xvork done in or 
among the molecules of a body upon change of tempera- 
ture, as in increasing their velocity, changingtheirrclatlx'e 
position, etc.: contrasted xvith external work, th.at done 
against external forces as the body changes in volume. 
-Irish work. See /m/ti.— Lacertlne work. See 
Zflccrfmc.— Laid work. See Znyi.— Lap-Jointed work. 
Same as ch’nc/jcr-tcor/ir.— Lean, lump.madjas, mechani- 
cal, meshed work. See the qualifying xvords.— Ma- 
deira work, embroider}’ in xvhite thread upon laxvn or 
carqbrlc, made in the island of Madeira, and of remarkable 
fineness of execution.— IHonghVr work, Indian decora- 
tive can’ing In black ebony, inlaid xvith Ivory, — Mora- 
dabad work, decorative xvork in metal in whicli txvo 
plates of different metals are soldered together nud tlien 
engraved on one side in deep incisions, so ns to shoxv the 
one metal tlirough tho incisions in the other. In an- 
other x’aricly the Incisions arc filled In xvith a black com- 
position similar to niello.— Mother-of-pearl work. 
See niofficr-o/-pearf.— Mounted work. See mounted.-^ 
M3Tipuri work, an Inlay of xvood xvitli brass and other 
metals similar in its character to buhl, practised in India 
In recent times.— Mysore work, decoration by painting 
In vivid opaque colors on a brilliant ground composed of 
translucent green lacquer laid upon tin-foil.— Niello- 
work. Sec m’rtfo.— Nulled work. Sec nwZL— Out of 
work, (rt) Out of xvorking order. 

There rises a fearful vision of the human race evolving 
machinery which xvlll by-and-by throxv Itself fatally out 
o/ leorA*. Georye A7(0f, Theophrastus Such, xvil. 

(h) Without employment: a.s, he xx’as out of work and 
ill.— Phrygian work, sco i’Ari/yian.— pierced work. 
See Pitched work. See jnfcA'.— Plaited 

string work, pounced work, process work, public 
works, Sccy)Zm7rf7,pownef(li, etc.— iKinctured work. 
Sco pHnrture.— Raised work. Seo rnfrcl.— Random 
work. Sco rnm/am.— Relsner work |from its inven- 
tor. llri*ner,n German of iho time of I^uis XIV.], a kind 
of Inlaid ca!dncl-xx-ork In xvhich xx'oods of contrasted col- 
ors arc employed, designs being formed In woods lighter 
or darker than tho ground; marfixictr}’.— Reticulated 
work. See rffi’cufnfcff.— Rubbed work. Fee rub.-^ 
Russlon-tapestry work, rustic work, Saracenic 
work. Pee Bus.rian, etc, — Bide of work, in eoal-miiu 
inrr. See nmn-oZ-trar, 2.— Sikh work, dccornllve xvork 
done by the SIkbs of northern India, especially embossed 
xvork in thin copper dnnexvltb the hammer and punch.— 
Sindh work, decoration produced by laying upon xvood 
soveral strain of lacquer In dittcrent colors, and alter* 
ward cutting through the Incnucrto various depths, as 
In engraving on onyx.— Spanish work, embroider}’ of 
simple cbaraclcr, such ns that done upon plUoxv-cnscs 
and tablc-clotlis: a tenn of the scx’cntecnth ccntuiy. 
— Spiritual and conjorol works of mercy. See 
mrrrj/.— stamped work. Pec sfnmp.— Swedish work. 
Pec N’lrrffWi,— Tabular work. Same ns mWe-trorA*.— 
Tamil work, ornamental melnl-work, containing much 
filigree, made in Ceylon, especially In the nortboni part of 
the IMnml.— Tessellated work. See ffAWfafetf.— Tied 
work, a kind of fancy xvork by wldch fringes arc made of 
worsted, silk, or otlier fiber or cord. Tho cords arc fas- 
tened and grouped togetltcr by a process like netting, 
]>ruducing n sort of knotted fringe.— To have one’fl 
work cut out. (n) To have one’s work prepared or pro- 
scrllfcd. (to To hax’e nil that one can do. iSlang.]— Tolle 
to one’s work. Pee fiVt.— To make short work of or 
with, (o) To bring tonspeedy conclnslun; accomplish at 
onec. (h) To deal with or (1 I«ik)5c of summarily. 

3Ir. Canulug made very short irork oj poor Mr. Ersklnc. 

//. Atfnms, Gallatin, p. 364. 
To run the works. Pec nmi.— Turkey work, mgs or 
carpeting brought from the East; the phrase xx-as Inuseas 
late n.s the scxenteenlh cenlur}-. — Upper works («nt/f.). 
Paine ns dmd-trorA#.— Vienna work, decorative xvork 
In leather, Including ornamental utensils of that mate- 
rial, xvllli patterns In slight relief and Impressed. — Vlza- 
gapatam work, an Inlay of Ix oty, horn, and other mate- 
rials In xx’ood. The xvork Is on n small scale, and is applied 
to the decoration of movable furniture, tca-cnddlca, ciiess- 
boards, etc.— Work and turn, In Jtrintinp, a form of 
1x7)0 arranged to print txvo copies by turning the sheet.— 
Work of art. Pee nrt^.— works of supererogation. 
See m;>frfr(V7nffon. (Pee al«o rrinncrliread-work, 7)171//- 
irorA*. /7)iffrr*irorA’.)=Syil. 1. B'c/rA*, Labor, Tcnl, Bnidyery, 
occup.atlon, exertion, business. IForA* Is tbcgcncric term 
for exertion of body or mind ; It stands also for tlie prod- 
uct of such exertion, xvhlle the others do not. LaW is 
hc.axler; the xvord may he qualified by strong adjectives: 
no, confinement at baulfaf»er. Wemayspe.ako(HgIjt irorA*, 
but not of light f/rf/or. Toil Is still heavier, necc.^^rarily in- 
volving wcnriiic'is ns Mtor docs not. BrudgcTij Is heav}, 
monotonous labor of n servile sort. 

All work, even cotton-spinning, Is noble. 

Carlyle, Fast and Present, 111. 4, 

Ho bad been so far tbat be almost despair'd of getting 
back again ; for a Man cannot pass thro* those red Man- 
groves hut xvith very much labour. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 150. 

With burden of our nrnionr liere xvc sxvcnt. 

This fot7 of oura should be a work of thine. 

5’/mA-.,K. John. li. 1. 93, 

Tlic ever}’*dny cares and duties xvhich men call dnidg- 
rrt/ are the weights and countcriiol«cs of tho clock of time. 

Longfellow, Kavnnngh, xill. 

■workability (■w^T-kn-bii'j-ti), ji. [< worVaUe 
+ -ity (boo •hiUl!/).J Practicability; feasible- 
ness. 
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The icorkability of compulsory notiflcntion would de- 
pend on the general practitioners. Lancet, 1890, II. 21. 

workable (wfer'ka-bl), a. [< JCorTc + -ahle.'] 

1. That cau be worked, or that is worth work- 
ing: as, a worlcablc mine; worJcablc coal. The 
term ^cotkahle, ns applied to coal, has two meanings: one 
refers to the maximum limit of depth, the other to the 
minimum limit of thickness of the bed or beds. In the Re- 
port of the English Royal Commission appointed in 1800, 
the limit of workable depth was taken ns 4,000 feet, that of 
thickness at 1 foot. But no coal has yet been worked to 
so great a depth ns that, and it has only very rarely hnp- 
peneil that a seam of less than 2 feet in thickness has been 
actu'iUy mined. 

Clay . . . soft and trorVaWe. Ascham, Toxophilua, ii. 

I apprehend that the Commissioners [the English of 
18GC] placed the limit of thickness as low as 12 Inches be- 
cause their inquiries were not in that connection directed 
to the question what amount of coal would ultimately be 
found commercially wrkable; it was the slmplo physical 
limits which they were chiefly regarding. 

Slarehall, Coal: its Hist, and Vses, p. 307, 

2. Practicable ; feasible : as, a ivorlallc scheme 
for lighting the streets. — 3. Capable of being 
stirred or influenced. 

These have nimble feet, forward afTectlons, hearts icorA’- 
abU to charity. Lev. T. Adamji, Works, II. 410. 

4. C.'ipable of being set at work. 

At the time of taking the last census there were ver>- 
nearly seven millions of wives and children of a trorA-ni»fc 
age still unoccupied. 

Mayheic, London Labour and London Poor, II. 8.'S. 

workableness (wer'ka-bl-nes), n. Pi*acticablc- 
ncss ; feasibilitj'. 

That fair trial which alone can test the irfirkalleneM of 
any new scheme of social life. J. S. Mill, Sociallstn. 

workaday (werk'.n-da),«.i£iidn. [Formerly also 
tcorhjdny. Ct. tro'rkday.'] Lf )f, A working-<lny. 

Trade, I cashier thee till to-morrow; friend Onion, for 
thy sake I finish this trorAa'rfai/. 

D. Jonttm, Case is Altered, Iv. 3. 

Wc find a great Deference paid to Saturday Afternoon, 
above tlie other of the Week. 

Lourne't Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. H5. 

n. 0 . 'WorkingKliiy; relating to workdays; 
plodding; toiling. 

Yonr face shall he tann'd 
Like a sailor's vorhj-daii liond. 

JliddUton and Itovlfy, Spanish flypsp, Iv. 1. 

irori:.fl.<lap humanity. 

Vielmt, Uncommercial Traveller, Iv. 

Tills Is a xnyrl-aday, practical world, and . , . we must 
face things as they arc. The Centxiry, XXXIX. KJO. 

■work-bag (wtrk'bag), n. A small bag of some 
textile material, formerly carried by n'omcn, 
and used to contain tlie'ir needlework. Tlio 
term was often used for the reticule. 

Tlie lawful flue of the pledaed tfori'-hap of the kinc's 
wife. O'Curry, Anc. Irish, II. xsiv. 

work-basket (wirk'bas'ket), ti. A liaaket used 
by women cither to liold tlio implements for 
scwHiig, ns needles, thread, scissors, or thimble, 
in which case the basket is small, or to hold 
partly made garments, articles needing repair, 
etc., for which use the basket is large and lias 
a wide opening. 

On the tabic is , . . Elirabetli’B irorkba*kcL 

Jlhoda Broughton, Alas, xxxir. 

work-box (wi-rk'boks), ». A bo.x used by wo- 
men to hold tlieir materials for sewing and tbe 
needlework itself when not too bulky. 

Here, lately shut, that vork-hox lay; 

There stood your own embroidery frame. 

Locker, The Castle in the Air. 

workday (w(!rk'du), n. and a. [< JfE. wcrhdoiy 
xvcrUcdci, trcrlcdai, wcrrlcdah^ workday, work- 
ing-day, < AS. ircorC‘d/pff (= G. icerh-ian, ircr- 
knl-iag = Icel. rcrhdarjr ) ; as xcorl: + I, 

n. A working-<lay; a week-day. 

For o-pon the tterkeday 
Men be so byay In vchc way, 

So that for here ocupacyone 
Tljey Icue myche of hero dcuocyone. 

Myre, Inatnictlons for Pariah Priests (E. E. T. S.), L 1005. 

H. a. Of or pertaining to a working-day or 
working-days. 

Allow me my friends, my freedom, ray rough compan- 
ions, In their teork day clothes. Thackeray, Philip, vJ. 

worked-off (wtrkt'Of'), a. In printinrf^ noting 
a form of t^'po from wbicli a required edition 
has boon printed. 

worker (w6r'k(*r), n, [< ME. *iror/:cr, xcorchcr; < 
xcorJc + ^cr^.} 1. One wlio or that which works; 
a laborer; a toiler; a performer; a door. 

Falac apostles, deceitful workers. 2 Cor. xl. 13. 

Jlcn, ray brothers, men the workers, ever reaping some- 
thing new: 

That whlcli they have done but earnest of tlio things that 
they shall tlo. Tennyson, Lockslcy Hull, 

With co-partnership between employer and employed, 
the worker would feel he was more nearly the equal of the 
capitalist. A. Jlev., CXLII. 015. 
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2. In entom.f tbe neuter orundeveloped female 
of various social bymenopterous.andafew other 
insects, as bees, ants, and termites, which col- 
lects pollen, makes honey, builds or fabricates 
cells or a nest, stores up food, cares for the 
young, herds and milks the aphids kept as cows, 
and performs other services for the community 
of which it is a member. Among bees the worker 
is distinguished from the queen and the drone, or the per- 
fect female and male. Among ants certain of the workers 
are specialized and specified as soldicra; these make war 
and capture slaves. See cuts under A^dit, Atta, Mono- 
morium, Termes, and umbrella-ant. 

Sf. Maker; creator. 

And therfor in the wordier was the ^yco, 

And in the covetour that was so nycc. 

Chaucer, Complaint of ilors, 1. 201. 

4. In a carding-maebine, one of the urchins, or 
small card-covered cylinders. — 5. A leatlier- 
workors’ two-hnndlcd knife, used in scraping 
hides. 

worker-ant (wer'k^r-ant), n. A working ant. 
See workerf 2. 

worker-bee (w6r'k6r-be), «. A working bee. 
See worker, 2. 

worker-bobbin (w^r'k6r- bobbin), n. In lacc- 
uiaking, one of tbe bobbins that nro kept pass- 
ing from side to side, as distinguished from a 
Imuger-bobhin, the thread of which is left sta- 
tionaiy while the other threads pass over and 
under it. 

worker-cell (wer'ker-sol), iu One of the colls of 
a hono 3 ’coinb dcRtincd for the larva of a workcr- 
bce. Eggs are laid in these first, afterward in 
tlio drone-cells and queen-coils, 
workfellow (werk'fcl'6), M. One engaged in 
the same work with anollicr. Rom. xvi. 21. 
work-folk, work-folks (w6rk'f6k, wtrk'foks), 
n . pL Persons engaged in manual labor ; work- 
pcoplc. 

Oversee my work-folks, 

And at the week's end pay them all their wages. 

Fletcher {and another\ ^»oble Gciitlcmnn, il. 1. 

workful (wOrk'fui), a. [< ME. irorA*i*o?; < work 
+ •/»/?.] Full of acthityandwork; laborious; 
industrious. [Rare.] 

You saw nothing Iti Coketown but wlmt wns severely 
ifcrl/uf. Pickens, Hard Times, 1. 5. 

workgirl (werk'gOrl), II. A girl or young wo- 
man who works or is engaged in some useful 
manual employment. 

There arc men and women working perpetually for 
every otlicr possible class, hut none for the trorA-mW. 

yineternth Century, X.\1L 371. 

In the establishment were se-ited nine wf/rkpirls. 

Laneet, JbJK), IL 051. 

work-holder (Averk'hol'diT), «. A device for 
iiolding a fabric in a convenient position for 
needlework, it consists usually of spring-jnws for 
lioldlug tlie material, and a clamp for securing the holder 
to the edge of a taldc. Compare sewinn-bird. 
workhouse (w(:rk'hous), ». [< luto ^lE. wcrkc- 

howsCj AS. wcorc-hxts; ns work + housed, n.] 1. 
A house iu wliich work is carried on; a mnnu- 
factor}’. 

rrotogcncfl . . . hn»l his irorAr/umsc In a garden out of 
town. Pryden, Obs. on Dufresnoy's Art of rninling. 

But, Indeed, that which most surprised mo In the Louvre 
was tlio Attclllcr or IforA-./ioiwteof .Monsieur Ocrardon : he 
that made Cardinal Richelieu’s Tomb, mid tlio Slntua 
Ikiucstrls designed for the I’lncc de Vendosme. 

Lister, Journey to Poris, p. 43. 

2. A Iiousc in which able-bodied paupers aro 
compelled to work; a poorhouso. Under the old 
poor-laws of England there was a workhouse in each 
pnrlnli, partaking of the character of a bridewell, where 
indigent, vagrant, nml Mlc people were set to work, and 
funpllcd witli food and clotlilng, or wlinl is termed indoor 
reiwf. .Some workhouses were used ns {daces of confine- 
niciit for rogues mid vagabonds, who were there confined 
and compelled to labor; whilst othcra were large alms- 
houses for the maintenance and support of tlio jioor. In 
the United States the workhouses or poorhouscs nro some- 
times under the charge of the county, sometimes under 
tiiat of the town or township. 

Our Laws have wisely determin'd that }york-house8 are 
Hie best Hospitals for the Poor who are aide to help them- 
selves. StUlingjleet, Sermons, II. vll. 

A mfS'^rwho ha-s amassed a million sufTcrsnn old friend 
and benefactor to die in a work-house, and cannot bo 
questioned before any trlbuml. 

Slacatuay, Glndetoiic on Church and State. 
This poor old shaking body has to lay herself down 
every lifglit In hcrirorA'/ioi/#e bed by the shlo of some other 
old woman with whom she may or may not ngreo. 

Thackeray, On some C.'irp at Sans Soucl. 

workbouse-sbeeting (wfcrk'hous-sho'ting), n. 
Stout twilled cotton cloth, naod for the rough- 
est sorvico, and occaBionallj’ ns a ground for 
embroidery. 

working (w6r'king), w. [< ME. wcrkhitj, xrerk- 
yngCf warkyngCf tcorchingc; verbal ii. of tcor/:, 


working-man 

u.] 1. Action; operation: as, the of 

fancy, 

Thei ben square and poynted of here owne kynde, bothe 
aboven and benethen, with outen worchinge of mannes 
bond. Mandeville, Travels, p. 158. 

For mankind they say a Woman was made first, which 
by the ivorking of one of the gods conceiued and brought 
forth children. Quoted in Capt. JoAn^Srmif/i’s Works,1.95. 

The working of my own mind is the general entertain- 
ment of my life. Steele, Spectator, Ko. 4. 

The proposition docs not strike one; on the contrary, 
it seems to run opposite to the natural workings of causes 
and efiects. Steme, Tristram Shandy, viii. 5. 

The head which owns this bounteous fall of hazel curls 
is an excellent little thinking machine, most accurate in 
its working. Charlotte Droni'e, Shirley, xxxv. 

2, Method of operation ; doing. 

A1 his werking nas but fraude and deceit. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 356. 

3, Fermentation: as, the working of yeast, — 

4. pi. The parts of a mine, quarry, or open- 
work in which, or near which, mining or quar- 
rying is actually being carried on. The aban- 
doned portions of a mine are generally designated as 
“old workings," and In Cornwall as the “old man." 

The men hurried from dllferent parts of the workings 
to be out of tho way of an impending blast. 

Qeikie, Geol. Sketches, i. 
Close to the mouth of tho Kennet, gravel has been ex- 
tracted for many years, as shown by the old workings. 

Quart. Jour, Ocol. Soc., XLVI. 690. 

5. The process which goes on in water when it 
blossoms. See worky v, f., 8— Batch-working, in 
. tcleg., a system of working In which every station in turn 

sends several (usually five or more) messages at a time, 
before giving place to another station. — Closed-circuit 
working, that method of operating telegraph-lines In 
which tho battery'-circult is always closed throughout the 
lino, except when broken by the operation of the sending- 
key during the transmission of messages. — Double-cur- 
rent working. Seo double. — Line-current working, 
that method of operation In which the receiving instru- 
ments on a telegraph-circuit are worked directly, without 
the intei^'cntion of a relay. — Open-circuit working, that 
method of operating a telegraph-circuit in which the bat- 
tery is not in contact with the line between messages. — 
Open working. Samens openwork, 8.— Single working, 
in teUg,, tho sending of messages In one direction only at 
one time.— Up-and-down working, on a telcgroph-cir- 
cult, the transmission of messages alternately between sta- 
tions at tho opposite ends of a line, 
working (w6r']cing), p. a. [Ppr. of work, r.] 

1. Active; busy. 

I know not her Intent; but this I know, 
lie has n worh’ny brain. Is minister 
To nil my Indy's counsels. 

Pord, Love's Sacriflcc, III. 2. 
Ho wns of n middle stature; strong sett; curled linlre; 
n very xcorkiny head, in so much that, walking niid medl* 
tating before dinner, ho would e.ate up n penny loafc, not 
' knowing that ho did it, ulubrey, Lives (Tliomas Fuller). 

2. Engaged in physical toil or manual labor as 
a means of liveliliood; laboring: as, working 
people. Compare working-man . — 3. Connect- 
ed with the carrying on of some undertaking or 
business: ns, icor7.'/»ff expenses. 

working-beam (w6r'king-bem), n. In mach. 
See beam, 2 (i). 

working-class (wOr'king-kl&s), n. A colleotive 
name for those who earn their bread by manual 
labor, such as mechanics and laborers: gener- 
ally used in tho plural. 

working-day (wCr'king-da), )i. and ((. I. «. 1. 
y\jiy day on which work is ordinarily performed, 
ns distinguished from Sundays and holidays. 

7>. Pedro. Will you linvo me, lady? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless I might have another for 
xcorking-days ; your grace Is too costly to wear every day. 

Shake, Aluch Ado, Ii. 1. 341. 

2. That part of tho day which is devoted or 
allotted to work or labor; tho period each day 
in which work is aelunlly carried on: as, a work- 
ing-dag of eiglit hours. 

II. a. Eclating to days on which work is done, 
ns opposed to Sundays and holidays; hence, 
plodding; laborious. 

0, how full of briers is this working-day world ! 

Shak., As you Like It, i. 3. 12. 

working-drawing (w6r'king-drfi,'ing), n. A 
drawing or plan, as of tho whole or part of 
n strueUiro or machine, drawn to a specified 
scale, and in sncli detail ns to form a guide for 
tho construction of tho ob.ieot represented, 
working-face (wer'king-fas), n. See faccl, 
ir, (a). 

working-house (wtr'king-hous), n. A work- 
shop; a factor)’. 

In the quick forge and working-house of thought. 

Shak., Hen. V., v., Prol., 1. 23. 

working-man (wer'kiiig-maii), u. A laboring 
man ; ono who earns his living bj’ manual labor. 
— Working-men’s party, any political party organized 
In the Interests of working-men. Such parties are also 
often called labor-re/onn parties. 



working-out 

working-out (w6r'king-oiit'), n. In viusic, that 
section of a work or moveraont which follows 
tho exposition of the themes and precedes 
their recapitulation, and wliich is devoted to 
tlio development of fragments, or modifications 
of them, in a comparatively free and unsystem- 
atic way. 

working-party (w6r'king-piir*'ti), «. A party 
of soldiers told off for mechanical or manual 
work, ns in tho repair of fortifications, or tho 
building of a causeway or a bridge, 
working-plan (w6r'king-plan), v. Same ns 

working-point '(w6r'king-point), ?/. In vioeh.^ 
that part of a machine at which tho effect re- 
quired is produced. 

working-rod (wer'king-rod),n. Same ns j)o»b7. 
work-lead (werk'led), «. [Tr. G. ire/7.7dc/.] Jn 
mciiil.y the lead ns it comes from tlio smoltiiig- 
furnaco, still containing a small percentage of 
impurities (to be removed by softening or re- 
fining) and tho silver whicli iho ore originally 
contained, and which is separated from tlieleail 
by pattinsonizntion (see J*<ittinsou process, un- 
der process) and subsequent cupollntion. Tho 
word Is the lUoml tranBlntlon of Gorrnnn IIVrAWn, ilvslc* 
natinc what la called in llngllsh (hy Tcrcy luid others) 
Wfiif./crnnctf lend. 

workless (wcrk'les), n. [< irorJ: + -less.] 1. 
Witliout work; not working; unomi)loye<l : as, 
a lazy, icorklcss M\o\y. [Kare.] — 2. Witliout 
works; not carried out or extunplificd in works. 
Ydlu icorlfes*r faith. Sir T. Mnre, W<irhs, j). -111. 

workman (werk'man), pi. irorkmcn (-men). 
[< MH. jrn7.*»jnji, im7;/m>», irerniKm, ircorniian, 
< AS. (ONorth.) inrentouu (= leol. trrkninthr), 
workman; as jre)7; 4* ama.] 1. A man who is 
cmjdoycd in manual labor, whether skillo<l or 
nnskilled; a worker; a toihu*; sju-cilienlly, an 
arliliccr, mechanic, or artisan; a handicrafts, 
man. 

Worth! h the jr.Tt'infuj hb Imre to haue. 

J'ier/ I'ltitnnnn (A), II. Oi 

The «(irk of the haiub of the with the nx. 

.ler. X. 

Ah n trorl-vinn tjever oe.ajr. 

.\ad nlhHiinielent, he hb )'(*rk>t tftdh c.anr 
To happy etnl, 

S>i/lref(rr, tr. of Pu ll.irl.anV Weeks I, I. 
.\h for matter to hiiild olth, (hey «atit nojjr; mi nmre 
doe they irortoir/j; inutiv excelU at Iti ttial Art, and IhoHt 
I'hrbll itJH. hi latr Ifjllceii frotn all pift« , . , tooork In 
their ArHeaab. ,sVimh/s Tniudles p. -to. 

2. In general, one who works in any depart- 
ment of jihvsieal or mental labor; specilienlly, 
n worker considered with ospetdal reference to 
his manner of or skill in work — that is, work- 
manship — Employers and AVorkmcn Act. See rm. 
;/„i;rr.~Mafitcr workman. See Workman's 

candlestick, n Hlinple caiidlc<tlck coiid*tiiic of n horb 
rmilal Htein jKiltUed nt one « nd lo he ilrlwa Into n onll, 
imd Mijipnrtlut' ftt tlie other ettd « tjorle or socket. 
WOrkmanlilcc (werk'inan-lik), o, f< trorhinon 
+ -like.'] Jjike or worthy of a skilful workman ; 
hence, wcll-exc'cnted ; skilful, 
workmanlike (Wrrk'ninn-Iik), (ulr. [< tntrk- 
niuiilikt, a.] In a worktnanlike manner. 

'Ihey . . . iloe their lle«h, Imth le;:;;e«, anne^, and 
In idles, nfi norkemniili’Le im n Jerklnmakir « ItiM n jiliiketli 
II Icrkln. Jlailii>/t't i%n/n'fe», III, fOI. 

workmanly (Wrrk'man-li), a. [< iritrknian 4- 
-h/^] .Skilful; worktnanlike. 

In iiio«t of the houfe^ the nxifcs arc couered «lth line 
gohl. In n very trorlniinnlt/ Hurt. 

IlVfd-v, 'J’ravels (ed. Arher), p. .Vk 
workmanly (werk'man-H), a//r. [< irorkinaitltf, 
a.] In a skilful Tiianner; in a manner wortliy 
of a comjn'tent workman. 

The rhajine! (In Ctdicull b on t nerj’ nyde fnl <if pilnti*d 
den)b; and Inetierj- corner thereof ryltelljn detqlhnade 
ofeojiptT.andtlmt hnmleled that hefleinelh 

like ll.unlnt’ lire, inbenililj con«ninlim (he nonlrs of men, 
Jt. Kilen, Ir. of Seh:ujtl in .MuiikUt (rir»t Ikxiku on Amer. 

lie.*!, fil. Artier, p. 17). 
And nt that pltrht phnll Pid Aiiollo ^>eeii, 

S^» the LUkhI nml tears are dn»« n. 

S/nik., T. of the , Ind., II. Ci 
A notahlo ^rreat ruji of slUier rnrlouMly « ruiarhl, \\ llh 
veno'S j:raiien In It, e-Tjireisln;,' tlie hblorles irurknumii/ 
net out In the Paine. IJalliii/t'ii I’l'j/fi'ien, I, ;i77. 

workmanship fw6rk'mnn-ship), n. l< YIi:, 

. Kcrkmitiishipc ; < trttrknifiii 4- -ship.] 1. Tlie art 
or skill of a workman: as, his inn’kin(tn><hijt was 
of a high order. — 2. The execution or finish 
siiown in anything made; the (piality of any- 
thing witli reforcnco to tlie excellence or tl'ic 
reverse in its construction or execution. 

A K'TKeouH k’ltdlc, curiously emhost 

^yllh Tic.arlo and pretdous ntone, Morlh many a nmrke; 

Vet did the xcorkmaniihip farre jiaHse the cost. 

/ijKHfrr, r. <)., IV. Iv. 1&. 
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The laorA^nan^Aip (of sculptures of Wells CnthedrolJ Is 
comparatively coarse and sketchy, and far removed from 
the delicacy of French carving. 

C, II. Moore, (lothic Architecture, p. 287. 

3. Tlio product or result of tho labor and skill 
of a workman. 

The niystcrlc of thownxc, tho only tvorkemanship of tho 
honio lieo, was loft to lighten tho Cathollko Church. 

Cfiicrura, Letters (tr. by Ilcllowes, 3577^, p. 352. 

AVhat more reasonable than to think tlint, If webeOoirs 
norkinnmhip ho slmll set (his mark oCliimacIf upon all 
reasonable creatures? I'lllotnon. 

WOrkmaster(wtrk'infis''ter), n. 1. Tho .lutlior, 
dcsigiior, producer, or itcrforinor of a work, cs- 
pooiallyof a grout or importnut work ; a skilled 
worltinan or artificer. 

What llmo this worlds great WorkmaMer did cast 
To make nl things sticli ns wo now lieliold. • 

Sjtenner, In Honour of Benntio, 1. 20. 

Thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of (»od, thereby to glorify 
The great irorA-mortcr, leads Co no excess. 

MiUon, I’. U, Ml. COO. 
2. A BUporinteiidcnt of work. 

A rich irorA-nmuf/r, 

That never nays tilt Saturday night 1 

Middleton, Women liewnre Women, i. 1. 

work-mistress (work'mis'tros), a. A foTniilo 
aiitlior, designer, jirodiicer, or jierfonncr of any 
work. 

D.ime Nature (llir mother and irorAejiiiVfnV»r of all 
things). Ilidlitml, tr. <if Jlliiy, x.txl. I. {lUehardfon.) 

work-people (wcrk'pf/pl), «. lYoplo engaged 
in work or bibor, piirticiilarly in iimnnal labor. 

*Ihc back-door, wlierc servants and irork-jxnjie were 
usually ndmltte*!. Ilatrlhortie, Seven Giitdcs, xHI. 

work-roller (wcrk'rd'h'r). n. In n knitting- 
machino, a weighted roller whieh winds up 
the work nntomutienlly ns it is completed. 

If. Jxnipht. 

worlcroom (werk'rdin), «. A room for worlcing 
in, (wpeeiaily one in wliieh women are em- 
j»lov<nl. 

workshop (wfTlcVhop), «. A shop or building 
where a \v<irkimi!i, meelianie, or urtilUMT, or a 
number of sueli, carry on their wtuk; a place 
where any work or linndicnift is earriotl on. 

.‘'Upreme b.-aiity ts seMotii found In cottage^ or irorA- 
rA/'/i*. Johnf'ot, Jour, to W'csiern ls!c«, Dsllg. 

Workshop negulatton Act.n llrltidi statute of (:») 
and 31 YIet., c. 1 M.) which regulates the Imurs of Inlior of 
women and cldldren 

worlcsomo (werk'stim), n. [< trork 4- -som\] 
Imlustriims; <Hllgent. 

S». thmugh seas of ld(>«Ml. I« Dinnllty, Prng.allty, in;rA- 
t 'tne I'ie's.'diM |■rater|ll^y. 

CttHule, rrench Uev., Til. vl. A 

work-fitono (werk'stdn), a. In lurtol., in the 
ore-hearth (used in sinelting lead ores), a flat 
]ilate of cant-iron connected with and slop- 
ing down from the front edge of the heartli- 
bott<nu. it Ins n raised b**riler, and n groove running 
down (he middle from (he upper («> the lotter edge, dow n 
whlcli the It .id b conducted as It How* fn»m the he.irth- 
lMtt<*ni during Uie reduction of the ore. W i»rk-slones ami 
hearth-lxdtoiiis are i^uiietinies east Inoiiejdece, and fome- 
limes X |nr.dely. Ser ore fiotrih. 

work-table (werk'taMd), II. A table or stand 
containing small dniwers, nr, in some cases, a 
reeeptaele like a work-box covered by a mov- 
able top, the wliole inteiuhMl for the n.s<* of 
women engaged In sewing, a lommon fonn of 
work Inidr of the last century ami Inter Ind a l.irge h.ig 
hanging from, and forming the Itottom of. the lowennosl 
drawer, or, in other words, a l.irge wtirk-lng made ncees- 
rltde ti> pulling out tlie und< r drawer, 
workwoman (werk' wum 'an), rr.; p\.trorkironi< n 
(-wim'en). A woman who does tnanmil labor 
for a living; not iiHiially applical lo brain-work- 
CIS. Se(‘ trorkman. 

workydayt (werk'i-da), II. and a. An obsolete 
form of trorkntlait, 

world (werld), II, f< MM. iroWd, irorltlc, trnrld, 
trcrld, trcorld, trorll, tretnld, trcrvld, trmrrltl, 
trcftnild, also ironl, trrrd, trcrd*\ etc., < AS. 
irorld, tntrold, irnntlil, trtondd, iccortdd =r OS. 
trcrold = 1). trcnld = MLn. trvcrhl, tccrld = 
Olio, ivcnilt, ^1110, irerclt, irrr/f, irclt, 0, rr<// 
= leel. rrriild = Sw. vrrld = Dan. vt rdrn (for 
*rrrldrn) (Goth, not recorded), tho world, the 
gcnenition of men; an orig. comjmnnd, whoso 
elements, later merged in one and lost from 
view (the wonl, owing to the unusual conjunc- 
tion of consonants, liuving undergone differ- 
ent eontraetioiis, repre.seiited by the Mlk iron/, 
etc., and the 0, tcelt), uro represented bv AS. 
irrr (= Goth, iniir), man, 4- t/ldo, age {( ctdd, 
old): see rm l and cld,oUL TIiOAVord has taken 
on extended applieations; the sense of ‘tlie 
earth' is not round in AS.] If, An age of 
man; a genoration. 


world 

If any Prince or Eomane Consul did cliaunce to make 
any lawe ei tlier necessarle or very profitable for the people, 
they did vse for custome to intitle that law by the name 
of him that did.inuent and ordelno the same, for that 
In the worldes to come It might be knowen who was the 
author therof. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 3677), p. 18, 

2. Any state or sphere of existence; any wide 
scene of life or action: as, a future world; the 
world to come. 

Yet tell me this, will there bo no slanders, 

No jealousies in the other U'errld; no ill there? 

Beau, and FI., Phllaster, Iv. 3. 
He tried c.ach art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter iforW^, and led the Avay. 

Goldsmith, Ues. Yil., 1. 170. 

3. Tho system of created things; all created 
existences ; the wliole creation ; the created 
universe: a use dating from the time when the 
earth was supposed to bo tho center and sum 
of everything. 

Par nncntiire je hanc nost Ihcrdc 
Hoav oiire ladi went out of this werde. 

Kin^ Horn (C. E. T. S.). p. 76. 
For god that nl by-gan In gynnynge of the tcorlde, 
I'crile fnrst as a fust, and gut Is, ns Ich leyne. 

Piers Ploicman (C), x.x. 112. 
Ffor all the gold that cucr may bee, 

I'fro licthyn unto tho iror/dt> ende, 

'I hoii beac ncuer betrayedc for mec. 

7'homas of Krneldoune (Child's ballads, 1. 107). 

All the xvnrld 's a stage. Shak., Asyoii Like It, II. 7. 139. 

World is (hegreat collective Idcaof all bodies Avhatever. 

Locke. 

filiaflcflbnry conceived the relation of God to the iroWd 
ns that of the foiiI to (he bodv. 

I'oicler, hliaftcsuurj' and Hutcheson, p. 100. 

4. Tilt* inhabitants of tho oartli and their con- 
coms or interests; tlio Iiumaii race; human- 
ity; mankind; al.so, n certain section, division, 
or chi'is of men considered ns a separate or in- 
dependent wliole; a nninbcr or body of people 
umteil by a eoniinon faith, cause, aim, object, 
pursuit, or tho like: as, tlic religious world; 
tin* Christian world; tho hentlien world; the 
political, literary, or scientific iro;7d/ the world 
of lettei-s. 

TJien Faldo the lew that al this horde, 

“crlflte, lliou art Kiuloiir of this terrde!" 

Hoi]! Jtoed (F,. 3:. T. S.), p. 113. 
One touch of nature makes the Avbolc irorW kin. 

AVi(iA-.,T. ami C., HI. 3. 176. 
J'hilnrter. You arc nbusM, and so Is she, and I. 

How \ou, my lord? 

Philntter. Why, all the tfor/d's abus'd 

In an unjust re|M>rt. Ilenu. and PI., Mdlnstcr, 111. 1. 
I linve not loved the tmr/d, nor the xrorld me. 

Bpron, Cbihle Harold, HI. 113, 

There Is a constant denmmi In the fashionable irorW for 
tH>'(lty. yrnn^i. 

Vo think the rustic cackle of your bonrg 

The murmur of the trnrld. Tenwjom, Oernlnt. 

5. The earth and all ereated things upon it; 
the t(“rraqueoiis globe. 

.Mon may sviH preven be experience and sotyle com- 
pa*semeiit of Wyite that, gif a man fond passages be 
^ch^ppefl that wolde go to servhen the irorM, men 
myglilc go be Schippe nlle abontc the UVr/if, ami atioven 
and benethen. Mnndrn'Ue, Travel*, p. ISO. 

So be the trorld 

IhiHt on circnmlhiuun waters calm. 

MilUm, V. L.,aII. 2C9. 
0. That wliieh pertains to tlie earth or to this 
present state of existeiiec inoroly; secular af- 
fairs or interests; tlie concerns of tliis life, ns 
oj)posod to those of tlie future life. 

U»ve not (be irorW, neither the things that arc in the 
iror/d. If any man love the irorW, the love of the Father 
Is not In him. 1 John 11. 15. 

Hu* imr/tf l« too inueh Avlth ns ; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our power.s. 

HVn/jrtror/A, .Mlsc. Sonnets, 1. S3. 

7. A jiartieiilnr part of the globe; a large por- 
tion or division of tho globe: ns, tlie Old llorld 
(the eastoni liomisplicre); tho Now IVorld (the 
west(*rn hemisphere): tho Koimin world. 

Europe knows, 

And all the western tror/d, A>hnt persecution 
Hath rag’d in malice ngalnnt us. 

J’ord, Perkin Warbcck, 11. 1. 

8. Public life; life in society; intereourso with 
one's fellow.s. 

llence*banl.shed Is hanlshM from the irorld. 

Shak., Iv, ami J., ill. .3. 10. 

Happy Is she that from the irorld retires, irn/Trr. 

9. Any eoh'slial orb or planetary body, espe- 
eially considered ns peopled, and ns tho sccuo 
of interests kindred to tlioso of imuikind, 

lUit tliou slialt nourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst tho wars of elements, 

Tho wreck of matter, and the cnisii of irorjdf. 

Addifon, Cato, v. 1. 

The lucid Intcrepnce of irtnld and irorW. 

'J’ennpson, Lucretius. 
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worm 


•10. The part of mankind that is devoted to the 
affairs of this life or interested in secular af- 
fairs ; those concerned especially for the in- 
terests and pleasures of the present state of 
existence ; the unregeuerate or ungodly part of 
humanity. 

I pray not for the %corld, hut for them which thou host 
Kivenme. Johnxvii. 0. 

11. The ways and manners of men; the prac- 
tices of life ; the habits, customs, and usages 
of society; social life in its various aspects. 

'Tls not pood that children should know any wicked- 
ness ; old folks, you know, have discretion, as they say, and 
know the tccrld. Shak., it. W. of W., IL 2. 134. 

The pirl mipht pass, if wo could get her 
To know the world a little better. 

(To know the world! a modern phrase 
For visits, ombre, balls, and plays). 

Sirifi, Cadenus and Vanessa. 
Mr. Beanclerk was verj* entertaining this day, and told 
118 a number of short stories in a lively, elegant manner, 
and with that air of the \corld which has 1 know not wlint 
impressive effect. Bo^xrdl, Johnson, an. 1770. 

He had seen the world, and mingled with society, yet 
retained the strong eccentricities of a man who liad lived 
much aloue. Jrtin^. 

12. A course of life ; n career. 

Persons of conscience will ho afraid to begin the world 
unjustly. IltehardfOii, Clarissa Uarlowe. 

13. The current of events, especially aa affect- 
ing the indirtdual; circumstances or affairs, 
particularly those closely relating to cue’s self. 

How goes the irorW with thee? 

5AfiJ:-.,Pich.ni.,liI,2.03. 

14. Any system of more or loss complexity or 
development, charactcrizedby harmony, order, 
or completeness ; anything forming an organic 
whole; a microcosm. 

Man Is one irorW, and hath 
Another to attend him. 

Gr. Ilerhtrt, Tlie Temple, Man, 
Dresams. hooks are each a irorW; and hooks, wo knou, 
Are a suhstantl.ol irorW, hotli pure and good. 

Wordftxcorlh, I’crsonal Talk. 

15. Sphere; domain; province; region; realm: 
as, the irorhl of dreams; the KorUl'ot art. 

IIow it (moral philosophy] extondeth It selfo out of (ho 
limits ot a mans own Utile xrorld to the gouernmeut of 
famil^e^ and nialntaynlng of puhllquc societies. 

Sir P, Sidiiri/, Aiwl. for Poelrlo (ed. Arbcr), p. 31, 
Will one beam he less intense, 

When thy nocullar dlfloroncc 
Is cancedi u In tlie world of sense? 

Trnnfjion, Two Voices. 

16. A CToat number or quantity: as, n tcorM 
of people; a trorldot words; a iroWdbf menu- 
ing. Compare a tcorhl, below. 

He IjoU almute lilm alwey, out of drode, 

A trorld of folk, os com liln> wcl of kynde, 

Tiie fres.<lK-aU‘ and (he beste ho koude fyndo. 

* C/mne<rr, Trollus, ili. 1721. 

I can go no where 

Without a world of offerings to my excellence. 

rietcfitT, Humorous Llcutcn.ant, !v, 1, 
Tliere must a world of ceremonies pass. 

D. Jowou, Alchemist, i. 1. 
Being lead Ihrmi 2 h the Sjiiapogiic Into a prlvat house, 
I found a irorW of people in a chamber. 

Diary, Jan. 15, lOl.'i. 
ItcostmeairorWof woe. rennpwn, The Grandmother. 

17. Used in emphatic phrases c.xprcssing won- 
der, astoTii.shmeiit, perplexity, etc. : as, what in 
the world am I to do ? how in all the trorW did 
you get there T— Above the world. Sec atorc.— All 
the world, (u) BvcrylKKly. 

Jll (he wordlr anon wenten hym again, 

Men, weraen, children, of cch side niosto and Icatc, 
Jlom. o/ ]*arienay (B. B T. 8.), I. 

Tls the duke's plcasur'*. 

Whose dlsfiosltloii, all (he wvrld well knows, 

Will not he ruhh’d nor stopp’d. 

Shak., Lear, li. 2. ICO. 
(b) The sum of what the world contains ; evcrj'thlng : ns, she 
is all (he fcorld U) me. Compare (he whole world, below. 
For enl werk that he wroujt scthtlic ! wol It liold, 
ne wold I It were non other af (he world to hauc. 

TIVWi’am o/ Palerne (II. B. T. S.), 1. 457. 
All the world and his wife, everybody; sometimes, 
cverj'hody worth speaking al>out; also, an Ill-assorted 
mass. (Humorous.j 

. Pray, madam, wlio were the company? 

Lady Smart. ^Vhy, there was all the xcorld and hi* wife. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, lil. 
All the world and hi* xHfe and daughter leave cards. 

Diclccn*, Our Mutual Friend, 1. 17. 
All the world to a band-sawt. Sec /iar«/-sajr.— Ar- 
chetypal world. 8eo archetypal.— A. World, a great 
deal: used esiMiclally with a comparative force. 

Tis a world to sec, 

How tame, when men and women arc alone, 

A racncock wretch can make the curstest shrew. 

Shak., T. of the S., II. 1. 313. 
In the mills the boys arc dressed In trousers a worldXoo 
big, father's or grandfather’s lopped off at the knees and 
all in tatters. Tlte Century, XLI. 400. 


Axis of the world. Sec Ectsrpal world. See 

ccfi/pal.— External world. See external.— ’Eor all the 
world, from every point of view ; exactly ; precisely ; en- 
tirely. 

For al the tcorld swichc a wolf as we here selsen, 

It semeth rist that selue hi semblant & hi hewc. 

WtUiam of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3501. 
He was, /or all the world, like a forked radish. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 334. 
Man of the world. See wion.— Noetic world. Seo 
noetic.— -Prince of this world. See ^m'ncc.— The New 
World. See new . — The Old World, the eastern hemi- 
sphere, comprising Europe, Asia, and Africa: so called from 
being tliat tn which civilization flrst arose. — The other 
world. Seo otAcri. — The whole world, the sum of whot 
the world contains; tho representative or equivalent of all 
worldly possessions: as, to gain the whole world . — The 
world's end, the remotest p.irt of tlio corth ; the most 
distant regions.— To carry the world before one. Seo 
carry.— To go to the W0rldt,to get married. 

Thu8y(>cj»everyonc fo//icicorW buti; . . . Imaysitin 
a corner and cry hcigli-lio for a husband. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 831. 
Hence thoexprcaslon troi/ian o/the tror/d(that is, a manied 
wonianX used by Audrey In “As you Like it." 

I Iiopo it Is no dUlioiicst desire to desire to he a iceman 
of the iporld. Shak., As you Like it, v. 3. 5. 

To make a noise in the world. Sec nw^.— Woman 
of the world. See iceman. Sec also to go to the world, 
above. — World 'Without end, to all eternity; eternally; 
miceasingly : alsousM nttrllmtivcly, meaning ‘never-end- 
ing,’ as in the quotation from Shnkspcrc. 

Nor dare 1 chide the \corld>xcithout~end hour. 

Whilst I, my sovereign, watch tijo clock for you. 

Shak., Sonnets, IvII. 
Tills man . . . thinks by talking xvorld without end to 
make pood his Integrity. JfiVfon. 

s=Syn- 6. Globe, etc. Sooeartht. 

Worldt ('VL'rl<l),». /. [< inrrM, II.] To introduce 
into tlio ■world ; give birtli to. 

Like LIglitcntng, tt can strike the Child In the womb, 
and kill it cre 'tls xrorlded, when tho Motlicr shall remain 
unhurt. Feltham, Kesolves, 1. f>0. 

■worlded (wt^rl Med), a. Contniniug -(vorlds. 
[Knre.] 

The fires that arch this dusky dot— 

Yon in>Tlnd-iforW«/ way. Tennyeoxx, Epilogue. 

■world-hardened (werld'liiir'dnd), «. Ilnrdonod 
by the love ot worldly tilings. 

wo’rldhoodf (Wf’rld'ln'id), II. [< irorW -f -liood.] 
A worldly possession. [Rare.] 

Content yourselves wltli what you have already, or else 
seek lionc^t incatiH whereby (o increase your xcorldhoodr. 
Henry I'///. o/A*ny., quoted In J. D ’/sracH's Amen, of 

(Mf.,1. 303. 

world-language (wfTld'l.mg'gwijj), «. A Inn- 
gunge used by or known lo the civilized world. 

Jcrlczck was already wcl! versed In the two clas.sicnl and 
four great modern u-orlddangxtage*. 

Athenftxtm, No. 3220, p. 250. 

worldliness (w<*TldTi-nes), «. [< MK. wcrUlU- 
no.w, rrfrd/iiimc; < worUibj + •ucms.'] Tho 
pinto or character of being worldly; worldly 
conduct, Jcr. Tai/lor, 

You may c,nU your way of thinking prudence. I call It 
sinful xfvrldline**. Thackeray, I’Jillip, xvlll. 

worldling (wCTld'ling), «. [< world + 

Ono who is worldly; one devoted to tho affairs 
and intorc.sts of this life. 

A foutro for tho world and xrorldling* haBc I 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 103. 
Worldling*, whoso whImp’rJng folly holds the losses 
Uf lionor, pleasure, licnitii, and we.al(ii such crosses. 

Qunrle*, Bmblcins, 1., Epig. 0. 

worldly (wOrld'li), a. [< JIE. worldly, worldlirh, 
wurldlic, wcorcldlilcc, < AS. wcoriddlic; ns trorW 
+ 1. Of or pcrtniiiingto (ho world or tho 

present Htato of cxistenco; temporal; earthly. 

With nil my irorW/»/ goods I tlicc endow, 

/look of Common Prayer, Solemnization of ^Intrimnny. 

Kepose you hero In rest. 

Secure from xrorldly chances and mishaps ! 

Shak., Tit. And., 1. 1. 152. 

2, Secular: opposed to monastic. 

May men fynde rellgioun 
In xeorldly liabitacloun. 

Horn, of the Hone, 1. 0220. 

3. Devoted to, interested in, or connected with 
this 3 >resciit life, and its cares, ndvnntngcR, or 

f densures, to Iho exclusion of (hose of a future 
ife; desirous of temporal litMiofit or onjoy- 
moiit merely; earthly, ns oppo.sed to heavenly 
or spiritual; eamal; sordid; vilo: ns, worldly 
lusts, caro.s,nffeclioiis, pleasures; worldly men. 

To live secure, 

li'orWff/ or dissolute. MUtnn, T. L., xl. 803. 
Interest, pride, and tror/<//|/honour. Drydcn. {Johxxmx.) 
s=Syn. 1. Mundane, terrestrial, sulilunnrj’. — 1 and 3. 
iror/<//v, Seatlar, Temporal, /■/artldy, Farthy, Uixepiritxial, 
Carnal. Worldly mcann of the world, In fact or In spirit, 
in distinction from that which Is above the world ; ns ap- 
plying to mind, It Indicates a pleasure in tiiu things tlmt 
iiciong to tile external llfo and a disregard of spiritual or 
oven intellectual plc.'ianres: It is opposed to itjnrHual, ex- 
pressing positively what ururplrffual expresses negatively. 


Secular Is opposed to eacred or to eeclesiastical : as, there 
are six secular days In the week; the secular arm. Secu- 
lar andtemporal are rarely used in a bad sense. Temporal 
Is opposed to spiritual ovetemal; as, lords temporal; merely 
temporal concerns. Earthly has, like worldly, the sense of 
mundane, but in the sense of unspirituality it suggests 
more of grossness or groveling, a thought which is carried 
still further by earthy, although earthy is not often used 
in that sense. Carxxal suggests that whicli belongs to the 
gratification of the animal nature ; it ranges from the mere- 
ly unspiritual to the sensual. See sensual and temporal. 

worldly (wGrld'li), adv. [< ME. **worldliche, 
wordlichc, wcrdlichc, wconddlicJic; < worldly, a.] 
lu a worldly manner ; with relation to this life. 
Subverting worldly strong and worldly wise 
By simply meek. Milton, P, L., xii, 568. 

worldly-minded (w6rld'li-mm^ded), a. Hav- 
ini^ a worldly mind ; devoted to temporal plea- 
sures and concerns. 

worldly-mindedness (w6rld'li-min^ded-nes), 
n. Tho state or character of being worldly- 
minded. Up. Sanderson. 

worldly-wise (w6rld'li-wiz), a. Wise with ref- 
erence to the affairs of this world. 

You then beheld things not ns a xcorldly-xcise man, hut 
as a man of God. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 87. 

world-old (w6rld'61d), a. As old as the world ; 
vorv old; reaching back through the ages. 

world-richef, «. [ME., < ioor?d + nc7ic.] Tho 
kingdom of this world; tho earth. 

For, as of trouthe, is ther noon her llche 
Of al the women in this xcorlde-riche. 

Chaucer, Anolida and Arcite, 1. 77. 

world-wearied (w6rld'wer^id), a. Tired of the 
world. 

world-wide (w6rld'wid), a. As wide as tho 
world; extending over or pervading all tho 
world ; widely spread : as, world-wide fame ; 
specifically, ill zooycog., cosmopolitan: noting 
such habitat, or tho fact of such distribution, 
but not tho species or indmduals themselves 
which inhabit all parts of tho world. 

worm (w6nn), n. [< ME. worm, witrm, wirm, 
wenn, < AS, wynn, a worm, snake, dragon, 
OS, wurin = l). LG, worm = OHG, MHG. G. 
wurm, insect, snake, dragon, = Icol. ormr 
(for *vormr) ss Sw. Dan. onn (for **vorm) =; Goth, 
waurms, a worm, =s L. vermis; ef, Gr. p6/ioc, pu^ 
//of {*Fp6/ioc), a wood-wonn; cf. Lith. kirmis, 
worm, =s OBulg. chritvi s= Russ, chervil, worm, 
= OIr, emtim, a worm (cf. Ir. cruimh, a maggot, 
■\V. pryf, worm), = Skt. krhni, worm (wheueo 
nit. E. crimson, carmine, q,y.). From tho L. fcr- 
?//j5aroult. E.fcrmtH, vcn/itcM?c, rcnHfjVjCtc.] 1. 
In popular language^ any small creeping crea- 
ture wlioso body consists of a number of movable 
joints or rings, and whoso limbs aro very short 
or ontiroly wanting; any vormifonn animal. 

Nowc piko onto mougthca, attcrcoppcs, xconnxjs. 

And huttcrfllo whoos thosto engcndrjTig icorme is. 

1‘altadiu*, llusboiutrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 138. 
(a) Any annelid, a.s the earlliworm, lobworm or lugworm, 
leech, etc. Sco tho distinctive names. 

Womx* Imvc nlayed a more Important part in the history 
of the world than most persons would at flrst suppose. 
In almost all humid countries they arc extraordinarily 
numerous, and for their size possess great muscular power. 

’ Darivxtx, Vegetable Mould, p. 305. 

(&) Any helminth, whether parnsltlc or not, ns a lint- 
wonu, brnln-womi, fluke-worm, roundworm, tapeworm, 
pluworm, hairworm, tlireadworm, spoonworm, longworm, 
whirl-worm, guinea-worm, etc. See sucli words, and vitxc- 
gar-cel. (c) One of several long slender vermiform cchlno- 
derms, ns some hololhurians and related forms. See r^r- 
miformia, niu\ cuts under Synapta and treixang. (d) Some 
small or slender acnrlne or mite, or its larva, as the worm 
found In sohaceoua follicles. Sec comedo and Pemodex. 
(c) A myriapod; accntlpcdor mllleped; agally-worm. (/) 
TIjo larva, grub, maggot, or caterpillar of many true he.xa- 
pod Insects: as, Ijag-jron/i ; holl-u’om; book-ironn; wire- 
tronn; sod-iconn; snake- ironn; Jolnt-ioonn; sllktfonn#. 
Sec the compounded and otlierwisc qualified names. 

Tho larvro of tho hcc-motli arc frequently hut Improp- 
erly so called. Indeed when ironu^ are spoken of by tho 
orulnnry beekeeper, the lar^’ro of tho bee-motl) are almost 
always meant. Phin, Diet. Apiculture, p. 78. 

(a) Tlio adult of some true Insects whose body is long ntid 
licxible, ns a glow-worm, (h) One of several long slender 
cnistnccans with short legs or none, which nttncli to or 
burrow in other nnlmnls, boro Into wood, etc., ns some 
kinds of flali-llco, certain Isopods (ns tho grlbblc), certain 
ninnhipods (ns tlie wood-shrimp), etc. (0 One of some ver- 
mlfonn mollusks, ns a teredo or sliipworm, or a worm- 
shell. See cuts under shipxvonn and Vennctxts. (J) A 
small llzjird with rudimentary legs, or none, ns a blind- 
worm or slow-wonn. (Art) A seri)ent ; a snake; n dragon. 
For a modern instance in composition, seo ironn-wmAr, 1. 

He (Satan] . . . 

Wento in to a xeinne, and toldo cue a tale. 

Genesis and Exodus (C. E. T. S.), 1. 321, 
Hast thoii tho pretty leorm of NIlus there, 

'J'liat kills and jinlns not? 

* Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 243. 

Here will he subject for my snakes and mo. 

Cling to my nock and wrists, my loving xconm. 

B. Jonson, I’oetasler, Ind. 



worm 

2. Technically, in ro67., any member of the 
Linuean class Vermes, ovo£ the modern phylum 
or subkingdom of the same name; any tiirbel- 
lariau, planarian, neraerteau, platylielmintli, 
nemathelminth, tvomatoid, cestoid, nomatoid, 
chrotognath, gephyrean, annelid, etc. By some 
authorities the rotifers and polyzoans are brouglit under 
tills head. Seo Vennes, and the various words noted In 
1 (a), (6), above. 

3. A person or human being likened to a worm 
as an object of scorn, disgust, contempt, pit}’, 
and the like : as, man is but a worm of the dust. 

Vile tcom, thou M'ast o’crlookcd even in thy birth. 

Shak., ll. W. of W., v. fi. 87. 

Hence — 4. Figuratively, of inanimato objects, 
something that slowly^ silently, or stealthily 
eats, makes, or works its way, to the pain, in- 
jury, or destruction of the object atTocted : used 
emblematically or symbolically, (a) Corruption, 
decay, or dissolution ; death itself. 

Thus chides she Death — 

“Qriin*yrrinninp ghost, earth’s ironn, what dost thou mean, 
To stille beauty and to steal his breath?" 

Slink., Venus and Adonis, 1. 033. 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The llowcrs and fruits of love are gone; 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are nilno alone I 

Byron, On his Thlrty*slxth Birthday. 
(&) An uneasy conscience ; the gnawing or tornicnt of con- 
science; remoi'se. 

The worm of conscience still begnaw tby soul ! 

Shak., Bleb. 111., 1. 3. 222. 

Bralrice. The true value, 

Tnk ’t of my truth, Is near three huntlrcd ducats. 

J)c Flore.*. ‘Twill hardly buy a capcaao for one’s con- 
science though, 

To keep It from the ironn. 

MiiUUeton awl Iloicley, Changeling, III. 4. 

5. In aval., some vermiform part or jirocess of 

au animal’s body, (a) The vermis of the ccrfbcllum. 
Sec (6) The vermiform cartilage of a dog’s tongue. 

See lytta. 

There Is one easy nrtiflcc 

That seldom ha.s been known to mbs ; 

'To snarl at all tblng^ right or wrong, 

IJke n mad dog that has a tronn In ‘s tongue. 

.S. Butler. 

6. .iVnytliing thought to roscmhlo a wonn in np- 
penrnneo, or in having a spiral or curved move- 
ment. fn) The spiral part of a corkscrew or of a woo<l. 
screw. AUoirormrr. (t) A rod having at the end a double 
spiral as If two corkscrowa were combined, u«ed In with- 
drawing the cartridge or wad from the barrel of a gun. 
Also wuriiwr. Compare wailhook. (r) The sjdntl pipe in 
a still, through lOilch tlio vapor to be conden«ed is con- 
ducted. Sec tUftillntinn, 2, and cut under 

((/) A 6plr.ll tool with a sharp i>olnt, used to bore soft 
rock. F. U. Knight. 

7. ph Any di.'^easo or disorder arising from the 
presence of jiarasitic worms in the intestines or 

other tissues; helminthiasis Clovcr-bny worm. 

See cfoivr.— Cystic worm. Sec — Double wonns, 
the genus Dipfororoi. .see cut under Gotlhard 

worm, DoehmtuJi intestinnUn : to called becanse of the 
largo number of cases of anemia among the workers on the 
.St.Cotlhard tunnel, caused by the presence of thlspanv^lte, 
Scefunnef-Jf/en/t*.— Idle worms t. See iVf/r.— Intestinal 
worm, (n) A norm having Itself an Intestine; nti en- 
teric or enteratenorm ; a cavllar>-. (i») A «'onn parasitic 
in the Intcstlneof another nnlm.al, ns n t.apcnorm, (Iirend- 
worm, plinvorm, etc.— Lcaf-boarijlg worms. See /Viyf- 
fodocit/.r.— Mugd worm, a kinil of sllknonn, Antherjrn 
owanin. 

Silk cloth is made from tlic cocoons of the inuad wonn, 
JJneye. Brit., XlV. 225. 
Palm worm, the lan'n of one of tlic nalm weevils, Jlhyn^ 
ehnphont^{Cala udra)j>almaruin,ani\ uoublle«s of any simi- 
lar species, ns B. (C.) cnirntatug. found in the heart of tJic 
cabbngc-palm. It Is a large while worm, often eatcfi in 
South America, the West Indies, and clsenhere, known as 
tlieyrw ^/rw, and by the French name rerjxtlmigte. It Is said 
to taste like almonds.— ParcnchymatouB worms, the 
/’nrcnc/o/maM.— Plaited worms, the Arjndo'jartcrid/r. 
— Rack-and-worm gear. See rnc,u,0.— Reshtaworm, 
the guinea-worm, Dracuneulug (or J’ilaria) medinenrie. 
Sec cut under 7V/anrt.— Ringed, star-moutbcd, tailed, 
vesicular worms. See the adjectives.— Wbltc-rag 
worm. Same ns fnrrr.— Worm gearing. Same as worm- 
gear. 

worm (wdTm), V. [=D. imrmcn, torment one- 
Bclf, vo.\ oiicFolf, worry, work linrd ; of. G. iriVr- 
mcn, crawl, -wriggle, ho lost in thought, also tr. 
tease, grieve, icurmcn, worm, worrv ; from the 
noun.] I. infrans. 1. To move like n worm ; 
go ’or advance as a worm ; crawl or creep sinu- 
ously ; WTigglo; writhe; squirm: ns, to worm 
along. 

“I little like that smoke, which you may see tronm’ny 
• np along the rock above the canoe," Interrupted the . . *. 
Bcout. J. F. Cwper, Bast of .Molileans, xx. 

They wormed through the grn'^s to within foi ty or llfty 
feet of the rlllc-pits. The Century, XXJX. loh, 

2. To work or act slowly, stealthily, or secretly. 
When debates and fretting jealousies 
Did tt'crm and ivork within you more and more, 

Your ctdour faded. 

O. IJerlcrt, The Temple, Church-Rents and Schisms. 
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. n., irans. 1. To effect by slow, stealthy, or 
insidious means : as, to worm one’s way along. 
In this sense also, reflexively, of slow, insidious, or insin- 
uating progress or action : ns, he wormed himself into fa- 
vor. 

I was endeavoring to settle some points of the greatest 
consequence; and had wormed myself pretty well into 
liim, wlicn his under secretary came in— and interrupted 
nil my scheme. Sicift, Journal to Stella, Aug. 1 , 1711. 
Specifically — 2. To extract, roraovo, oxpol, or 
take away by underhand means persistently 
continued: generally with out or from. 

It is a riddle to me how this story of omcles hath not 
wormed out of the world that doubtful conceit of spirits 
and witches. Sir T. Browne, Rcligio Medici, i, 30. 

They find themselves wormed out of all power. Sicft. 
W’ho’ve loosed a guinea from a miser’s chest, 

And tconned his secret /rom a traitor’s breast, 

Crabbe, Works, I. IDO. 
3f. To subject to a stealthy process of ferret- 
ing out one’s secrets or private affairs; play 
the spy upon. 

I’ll teach you to icorm me, good Indy sister. 

And peep Into my privacies, to suspect me. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, Iv. 4. 

4. To free from worms. 

Wormes In the cartli also there arc, hut loo many, so 
that, to kcepo them from destroying their Conic nmi To- 
bacco they are forced to irorme them curj* morning, 
which is a great labour, else all would bo destroyed. 

Capt. John Works, II, 110. 

Another strange gardener . . . challenges ns his right 
the liliiding or tiiibliidliig of cvcr>* flower, the clipping of 
ever)’ luisli, tlio weeding and worming of every bed, both 
in that and alt otlier gardens tliereabouL 

Milton, On Def. of Huinb. Remonst., vl. 

5. To remove (ho charge, etc., from, ns a gun, 
hy moans of a worm, t^oe trorm, G (h). — 0. 
To rcinovo the worm or lytta from tho tongue 
of, ns of a dog: supposo<l to bo a precaution 
against madness. 

Is she grown mad now? 

Is her blood set so high? I’ll have her mnddcdl 
I'll have her levnn’d I Fletcher, rilgrlm, Iv. 1. 

I made It up with him hy tying a collar of rainbow rib- 
b.iiul nlKiut Ills neck for a token that he Is never to be 
\eonned any more. //. IFuf/Wr, To .Mann, Oct. 3, 1743. 

1'ho men repaired her ladyship’s cracked china, and as. 
slstcd tliclalrtl In his sporting p.artles, wvnned his dogs, 
and cut the <*ars of his terrier puppies. Scott. 

7. To remove tlio beard of (an oy.ster or mus- 
sel). — 8f, To give a spiral form to*; put athrend 
on. 

Orow’ii more cunning, hollow things lie fonncDi, 

lie hatchetli Files, and \tliiding Vices wonneth, 

He stiapetti .Sheers, and tlien a Saw indents. 

Then hiMt-s aBlnile, ami then a I>.K*k itivenls. 

Sylrerter, tr. of Dii llartas’s Weeks, The Ilniidy-Crafls. 

0. Xaut., to wind rope-yarns, spun yarn, or 
similar materinl spirally round (a rope) so as 
to fill the spaecs between (lie strands ami ren- 
der the Buri’aco smooth for parceling and serv- 
ing. .See cuts under jmrccliutf ainl scrvinihmnl- 
ht. 

wonnal (wor'mnl), »». Same ns trarhh^. 
worm-bark (werm'biirk), «. See cahOufjc-trcc, 
2, and Andira. 

worm-burrow (w{rnri>ur''o), n. A fossil wonn- 
ea^t ; a seolite or helinintliolito. 
worm-cast (werm'kimt), II. 1. The cylindrical 
easting of a worm; (he slendertnbularmnss of 
earth voided by tho eoniinon earthworm after 
digestion. 

The wonn-eartt which so much annoy the gardener hy 
deforming his smoothslinven lawns. 

//. irny/»f, Animal Life, p. 575. 
2. The fossil cast, mold, or tnxek of a worm or 
some vormiforiii creature; n helminlhito or 
helinintliolito; a worm-hurrow. 
worm-cod (werm'kod), »i. See cod^. 
worm-colic (w(Tin'ko!'ik), «. Inlcstinnl pain 
due to tho presonoc of worms, 
wonn-dyo (w6nn'di), «, Same ns rmaei7. 
worm-cat (w6rm'et), r. /. [A back-formation, 
from worm-cntcu.'] 1. To cat into, gnaw, bore, 
or perforate, ns is done by various worms, 
gTubs, maggots, etc.; cat a* way through or 
into. See wonU’Cateii. — 2. To nffoct injurious- 
ly, impair, or destroy by any slow, insidious 
proce.‘{s. 

Le.ivc off thc.ic vnnitie.i which iron/i-en< your hmiri. 

Jarn\ tr. of Don ijulxote, II. Iv. 10. (Onvies.) 

wonn-catt (wiTin'ot), p. a. Same as worm- 
catni. 

Worm-eat fitorlcs of old times. Bp. Hall, Satires, 1. Iv. 0. 

wonn-eaton (w6rm'o'tn), a, [< 
ftrn, ircrmcthc; < tronii + cn/e«.] 1. Eaten 

into by a worm; gnawed, bored, or perforated 
by worms of any kind; abounding in worm- 
holes; wormy: ns, worm-eaten timber, fabrics, 
fruit. 


worm-oil 

We see tho come blasted, trees stricken downe, floured 
fall, woode wormeaten, cloath deuoured with moathes, 
catcell doe ende, andmenne doe die. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 192. 

Concave as a covered goblet or a worm-eaten nut. 

■ Shak., As you Like it, iii. 4. 27. 

2. Old, worn-out, or worthless, as if eaten by 
worms. Malcigh, Hist. World (ed. 1G87), p. 58. 

worm;eatenness(w6rm'e'''tu-nes),??. The state 
of being worm-eaten, or as if worm-eaten; de- 
cay ; rot. 

worm-eater (w6rm'e^''t6r), )(. A bird or other 
animal that habitually oats or lives upon 
worms; specifically, the worm-eating warbler 
of the United States, Helminthcrus vcrmivoriis. 
See worm-eating and Vermivora. Edwards; La- 
tham. 

worm-eating (wfirm'e^ting), a. Habitually eat- 
ing worms ; feeding or subsistingupon worms ; 
vermiyorous; in oniiih., noting a number of 
American warblers of tho genera Uchninthcrus 
and Ilchnintltopliaga (formerly Vermivora), and 
spocifjdng tho wom-cater, llchninthcrus vermi- 
vorus, a common species of the eastern United 
States. 

wormed (wOrmd), a. [< worm + -cd2.] Af- 
fected by worms; gnawed, bored, or otherwise 
injured by worms; worm-eaten; wormy. 

Occasionally tho wood [malioganj'] which 1ms been 
floated in troiiical sens is found to be badly wormed or at- 
tacked by marine borers. Encye. Brit., XV. 288. 

wormer (ivtr'mtr), v. 1. Same as tcorm, G 
(fi) and (i). — 2. An nnf;lor who fislies with 
woiTns for hait; a worm-llshor. [Colloq.] 

worm-fence (werm'fcns), H. A zigzag fence 
made by placing the ends of the rails at an an- 
gle upon ono another; a snahe-fence. 

Tlicy Imd reached the comer of the old icorm-/encc 
where the new Bchool-inlstrc^s had reined her horse. 

Harper’s lAXIX. 124. 

worm-fever (wtrm'fe'vtT), n. A feverish con- 
dition in children which is attributed to tho 
prcsenco of intestinal parasites. 

worm-flsher (w6rm'fish'C'r), ii. One who fishes 
with worms for bait. 

worm-fowl! (wt'rm'fonl), n. J>1. [< JIE. Kcrm- 
foul; < tronn -f /otr/'.] Birds which live on 
worms. 

"I for mrm-/oiiI," aeyde tho lewd kohhow. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, L 50.a. 

worm-gear (werm'ger), )i. In mach., a gear- 
wheel of which the teeth arc soformod that they 
are acted on and tho wheel is made to revolve 
by a worm or shaft on wliich a spiral is tunied 
— that is, by an endless screw. See cuts un- 
der Uindlci/'s nerew {nt serctc),slcam.niffinc, and 
odonicirr. 

worm-grass (wf'mi'gi-as), u. 1. Same aspinl- 
rool, 2. — 2. An old name of a species of stone- 
crop, Srdtini (dbiim, given on account of its 
worm-liko leaves. 

wormgut (werm'gut), n. Same ns siVrirorm 
ijtit. See [lilt, II., 4. 

worm-hole (wtrin'liol), n. Tho hole or track 
inndo hy a wonn, ns in timber, fruit, etc. 

To fill with worm-holes stately monuments. 

Shak., Lucrcce, 1. P40. 

worm-holed (wf'rmTiOld), n. Perforated witli 
worm-holes. 

Like sound timber *rormholed and made sliaky. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 212. 

Wormian (w6r'mi-nn), n. Of or pertaining to 
Olnns AVorm, a Danish physician and scientist 
(iriSS—lG.*)-!).— Wormian bones. Scefconet. 

wormil (wGr'mil), It. Same ns ironiial. Seo 

trnrWfd. 

worming-pot (wt‘r'ming-pot), n. In pollen/, a 
device for placing bands, stripes, or other' or- 
naments in color upon pottery, it consists of n 
vessel from which flic color Issucs’throuch qidll-IIkc 
tidies In n continuous stream ns the ware is revobed in 
n tattle. 

worm-larva (wermTiir'’vii), II. The larva of a 
worm: tho larval stage oi' ono of tho Venues-. 

worm-like (wfinn'lik), a. Resemhliug a worm 
in slmpo or movement; vermiform; vcrmieii- 
Inr; spiral or spirally twisted. 

WOrmlIng (werm'ling), )i. [= Icel. i/nidhir/r; 

ns tronn -f -fiiigi.] A little worm; hence, a 
weak, moan creature. 

O ilusty wormltng! dar’st thou strluc and stand 

With llenv’ns high Monarch? Milt thou (MTctch) demand 

Count of his deeds? 

Syleester, tr. of Du Barlas’s Weeks, ll., Tlic Imposture. 

wormodt, «. A Middle English form of irontt- 
trood. Il't/cHf. 

worm-oil (wirm'oil), ii. Same ns irormsccd-oil. 



wormpipe 

wormpipe (wferm'pip), n. The ^vorm of a still. 

The pas then in its passage through the u'orm-pipc of 
the condenser (which is always surrounded with cold 
water) is condensed. tTre, Diet., IV. 727, 

worm-powder (wferm'pou^ddr), n, A powder 
used for expelling worms from the intestinal 
canal or other open cavities of the body, 
worm-punch (w6rm'punch), n. A small, rather 
slender punch, used by coopers for clearing 
out wonn-holes iu staves or heads of casks, 
for the purpose of stopping the holes with 
wooden plugs to prevent leaking, 
worm-rack (w^nn'rak), n. A rack gearing 
with a worm-wheel. The teeth are sot ob- 
liquely, corresponding iu obliquity with the 
pitch of the worm. See cut under rack^^ G. 
worm-safe (w^rm'silf), n. A locked chamber 
containing a hydrometer, and attached to the 
woiin of a still in such manner tliat a fractional 
part of the liquor distilled trickles into it from 
the worm. The mean specific gravity of the 
liquor is indicated by the hydrometer.* 
wormseed (w^rm'sed),«. 1. Same n^sanionicn. 
See santonica and santonin. 

Worm^-fftde [comctli] from Persia. 

IlaUwjt'g Vonaget, II. I. 27S, 

2. The fruit of the American herb Chcnojwdi- 
inn amhrosioidcs, especially yar.anihelnnnticnnij 
which is often reckoned a distinct species ; also, 
the plant it'^elf. The seed Is an oflicinal as well ns a 
popular vermifuge. It yields wonnseecl-oll (which see), 
and is also given in the form of a powder. Distinguished 
as American ironntecd; al«o c.allcd iferican tea. 

3. The treacle-mustard, cheirnnihoi- 

(fes, or primarily its seed, whioh was formerly 
a popular vermifugo in England. Also tvcaclc- 
ironnsccfi — American wormeeed. Sec def, 2.— Bar- 
bary wormseed, the heads of species o( Artemina grow- 
ing In Syria and Arahi.Vj useti like santonica.— Levant 
wormseed. See Mnfonico.— Oil of wormseed. Sec oil 
and Spanish wormseed, a clicno|xnlia. 

ccons plant, Saltola (Ilalofieton, Carori/hn) tamarieci/olia, 
or pirticulnrly its seed, which is used ns an anthvlmfutlc. 
— Treacle-wonnseed. See def. a. 

wormseed-mustard (wOrra'sed-mus'tljnl), n. 
See tnustard, 

wormseed-oil (worm'sed-oil), n. A volatile oil 
obtained from wormseed. It is probably with- 
out active raodicinal properties, 
worm-shaft (w6nn ' shaft), u. The screw- 
threaded shaft which engages the teeth of a 
worm-gear or wonn-wlieel. 
worm-shaped (wf*nn'shapt), a. naring the 
form of a worm; vermiform; veniiiciilnr. 
worm-shell (werm'shcl), «. A mollusk of tlio 
family Vcnnrtifta?, or its shell : so called from 
tiic long twisted or vermiform shape of tlio 
shell. See cut under Vennetus. 
worms'-meat (wfjnnz'mct), n. Food forworms; 
dead flo.sh. [Rare.] 

I am dead 

Alreatly, girl ; nnd so Is slie and lie ; 

We are all irortnu’-vteat now, 

JJeau. ami FI., Laws of Candy, v, 1. 

worm-snake (wtrm'snak), ». 1. Ablindwoim; 
a worm-like angiostomatous or scolccophidiau 
snake of the suborder TyphJnpoUtca ; a ^ouiid- 
siiake, as Cnrphophis (or Cchita) amccna . — 2. 
Same ns snnkrtcorm. 

worm-tea (w6nn'tc), A decoction of some 
plant, generally a bitter plant, used ns an 
anthelmintic. 

worm-track (wf;nn'trak), 71 . Same ns norm- 

c/jst, 2 . 

WOrmul (wor'mul), «. Same ns irarhJc^. 
worm-wheel (wcrm'bwcl), n. A wheel which 
gears with an endless or tangent scrov.* or worm, 
receiving or imparting motion. By this means a 
powerful effect wltli a <Ilnilril8hcd rate of motion is com- 
municated from one revolving Blinft to anotlicr, .See 
tangent terexe (under fon'/mf), endlcM terem (under endUm. 
with cut); also cuta under UindUy’i terete (at tereie) and 
under tteatn-en'/inc. 

wormwood (wenn'wud), 11 . [< ME. tconnwod, 

an altered fonn, simulating icorm + tcootU, of 
tho earlier trermode, icermodf tconnod, < AS. 
trernwd =r MD. Kcrmocd, iccnnoct, ircrmvt, trrr- 
inode, tccrmcdc, icarmot, tcannddc, etc., = OHG. 
icerirnuota, iccramotc, wermuota, ironnuota, 
JIHG. teermuntf trennuefe, G. icennuih (> F. 
rrrt/fOf/Of 5 formation uncertain; np- 
par. lit. ‘keep-mind,^ prescr\'er of tho mind, 
from a supposed belief in its medicinal virtues 
(so helleboro was called in AS. wcdchcrgc, pre- 
servative against madness), < AS. tccrian (=D. 
iccrcn, icccrcn = MHG. weren, 0. wchren, etc.), 
defend, protect, keep, + mod, mood, mind: boo 
Kcar'^ and mood'^.'\ A soraowliat woody peren- 
nial herb, Artemisia Jhsinthiitm, native in Eu- 
rope and Asiatic Russia, found in old gardens 
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and by roadsides in North America. This plant 
is proverbial for its bitterness, and was in medicinal use 
among the ancients. It is of a highly tonic property, and 
is still used in Europe for weak digestion; it was formerly 
employed for Intermittents and some other troubles, and 
was once regarded as a vermifuge. It is very largely con- 
sumed, with a few other species, in preparing the absinthe 
beverage of the French. (See ahsinthe and ahsinihium 
(with cut)X The name is extended to the genus, or par- 
ticularly to species closely related to this; various spe- 
cies have their own names, as sonthernwood, mugicort, tar- 
ragon, taniomca, and tage-brush. 

The sourc Almaundc, & teermode, & feyn grcck^ 
Frotc hem yferc asmoche as wol suflice. 

Palladius, llusbondrio (E. E. T. 8.), p. 109. 

These for frenzj’ be 
A speedy and a sovereign remedy, 

The bitter tconntrood, sage, and marigold. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, li. 2. 
Figuratively — 2. Bitterness. 

Weed this vormicoorf from your fruitful brain. 

Shak., L. L. L., V. 2. 857. 

Sir, with this truth 

You mix such tconnteood that you leave no hope 
For my disorder’ll palate e’er to relish 
A wholesome taste again. F’ord, Perkin Warbeck, 1. 2. 

Ills presence nnd liU communications were gall ami 
tcormieood to hts-onco partial mistress. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xi. 
Biennial wormwood, Artemisia biennis, a weed of the 
interior northern United States, now sjweadlng eastward. 
It grows from lto3feetliIgli,aml has once- or twlcc-pinnat- 
ifld leaves, with numerous small greenish heads crowded 
in their axils. — Oil of Wormwood, a volatile oil distilled 
from tl)o common wormwood, usually of a dark-green 
color, containing tlie property of the herb. — Roman 
wormwood, (o) Artemtsia Pontica,MtOl(\ World species, 
more aromatic ami less hitter than the common worm- 
wood, preferred In Roman medicine, Imt now scarcely 
used. (6) Jly transference of the name, tho common rag- 
weed, Amfrrosia nrfcmiVi/r/(>fia, a bitter plant with foliage 
dissected somewhat like that of an artemisia.— Salt of 
wormwood. Sec raff •. — Sea wormwood, the European 
Artemisia inaritima . — Silver WormWOOd, Artemisia 
argenlea, a silvery silky shrub of ifadeim. — Tartarian 
wormwood. Same as tantoniea, 1 . — Tree-wormwood, 
Artemisia arUtreseens, an erect Irce-llkc species found on 
rocky shores and islands of tho Meditermnean.— Wild 
wormwood of the West Indies. See Parthenium.— 
Wormwood wine, wine which has received a bitter taste 
from liaving nrtemista steeped In It, Compare ternmith. 
wormwood-moth (ivi'rm'wild-motb), w. A rare 
British iioctuid, CncnlUn ahshitliii, Itlicmywllli 
lilackBpotfl, nnd K.lnrvn feeds on wormivood. It in found 
cliletly In lievon.lilrc nnd Comwnll. 

wormwood-pug (wtTm'wt'id-pug), n, A Britisli 
gcoinetrid moth, JCiipitliccui abnintliinta, whoso 
larva foods upon wormwood, 
wormy (wor'mi), n. [< irorwi -f-i/f.] 1. Con- 

taining n worm; full of worms’; infestod or 
nffoeted with worms; lousy, ns Jisli; moasly, ns 
pork; wonn-caten, ns timber, fruit, etc. 

Dnmncd spirits nil , . . 

Atrendy to their ironni/ Iteds nro cone. 

ihak. JI. K. U., III. 2. .asi. 

2. Worm-like; low; menu; dohnsod;' grovel- 
ing; cnrtliy. 

Sordid nnd ironnt; ndcctlons. 

I!jk Feynobls, 'Jlie Passions, xxxvil. {Latham.) 

3. Associated with earthworms, aud honco with 
tlie cartli or the gr.avc ; gloomy or dismal ns tho 
grave. [Itnro.] 

A weary ironni/ darkness. Mrs. JJrotrning. 

worn (worn), p. a. [Pp. of ircar'^j r.] 1. Im- 
paired or otherwise alTcctcd by wear or use. 

As slio trodc along the foot-irom pasMges, and opened 
one crazy door nflernnother, nnd ascended the creaking 
staircase, she gazed wistfully and fearfully around. 

ifairthorne, Seven (fables, xvl. 

2. Spent; passed. 

This Is but n day, nnd ’Us well icorn too now. 

It. Jonson, Eplcfcnc, Iv. 2. 

3. “Wearied; cxliauptcd; BhowiiigsigiiB of care, 
illue.'JS, fatigue, etc. 

Thy trom form pursues me night nnd day, 

Smiling reproach. 

Shelletj, Prometheus Unbound, 1. 1. 

TIjc old from world of hurry nnd heat, 

Loieell, Invitation. 

Lead the irorn wnr-horsc liy Iho phim(5d bier — 

Even Ills horse, now he Is dead, is dear. 

T, D, AUMeh, Lander. 

wornal. wornil (wor'unl, -nil), JI. Same as 
icornii'l. Sec irarhlr'J, 

worn-cut (worn'out), a. 1. So much injured 
by wear ns to ho unfit for use: ns, a woni-oiit 
coat or lint. — 2. Wearied; exhausted, ns with 
toil. 

Tlie iror«-ow( clerk 
Brow-heats Ids desk below. 

Tenngson, Bonnet to J. 51. K. 

3. Past; gone; removed; departed. 

This pattern of the irom-onf nge. 

Shak,, Lucrcce, 1. 1350. 

Pchor also, and Bacl-pchor, nnd (he rest, whose Rites 
nro now rotten, and the mcraorle trome out. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 07. 


worry 

worowef, v. A Middle English form of worry. 

worpet, worparet. Old spellings of warp, 
warper. 

worret (wur'et), v. See worrit. 

worricow (\vur'i-kou), n. [Se., also spelled laor- 
njeow and tcirrycow ; < worry + coio, a goblin, 
scarecrow.] 1. A hobgoblin; the devil. 

irom’cou's and gyre-carlins that haunted about the auljl 
wa's at e’en. Scott, Antiquarj’, xxi. 

2. Any frightful object; an ugly, awkward- 
looking person; a fright; a bugbear; a scare- 
crow. 

What a worricrow the man doth look ! 

Naylor, Reynard the Fox, SO. (Davies.)' 

[Scotch in both uses.] 

worrier (wur'i-6r),«. [< worry, r., -f-cri.] One 
who woiTies or harasses (himself or others); 
one who is given to worrying or who harasses 
with anxious forebodings. 

The worriers of souls. J. Spencer, Prodigies, p. 229. 

worriless (wnr'i-les), a. [< worry -t- -less.] Free 
from worry. 

Tho professor, leading a comparatively congenial and 
worriless life, is a deeper sleeper nnd a less frequent 
dreamer (than the teacher]. Science, Xlll. 88. 

worriment (wur'i-mgnt), n. [< worry -h -meat.] 
Trouble; anxiety; worry. [Collog.] 

worrisome (wur'i-sum), «. [< worry -f -some.] 
Causing worry or annoyaneo ; troublesome. 

I must give orders . . . that you come in at once with 
tliat worrisome cough of yours. 

It. D. Blackmorc, Loma Doone, xlv. 

worrit (wur'it), v. t. and i. [Also worret; a dial, 
form, with e.vcrescent t, of worry, a.] To worry. 
[Colloq. or slang.] 

I don't tell everything to your papa. I sliould only war. 
rit him nnd vex liim. Thackeray, Philip, xxiv. 

Wiry, fatlicr, how yon keep on worritinyl 

Whyle Melmlle, White Rose, I, vii. 

worrit (wur'it), n. [< worrit, r.] Worry; an- 
noyanco ; vexation. [Colloq. or slang.] 

“Jfrs. Richards’s eldest. Miss!” said Susan, “nnd the 
worrit of Mrs. Richards’s life !” 

Dickens, Uombey nnd Son, xxill. 

worry (wur'i), v. ; profc. and pp. worried, ppr. 
worrying. [< JIE. '‘worrycn, wirrycn, wyrycn, 
wiricn, worowen, worewen, wirwen, “wurgen, < 
AS. wyrgan, found in comp, awyrgan, harm, = 
OFries. wergia, wirgia = MD. worghen, D. 
worgen, wiirgcn = MLG. LG. worgen = OHG. 
wnrgiin, JIHG. G. wiirgcn, strangle, suffocate, 
eliokc ; cf. AS. wcarh, wcarg, werg, a wolf, 
outlaw {wyrgen, f., sho-'wolf, in comp, grimd- 
wyrgen), = MH(j. tcarc = leel. vargr, wolf, out- 
law, accursod person ; cf. AS. wyrgan, wyrigan, 
wergian, wergean, > JIE. waricn, curse : see war- 
rg, V., wnrrianglc, otc.2 I. trans. 1. To choke; 
BiilTocntc. [l^ow only Scotch.] 

nis owen kynde briddis. 

That ivcrcn nnoyed In Ills nest nnd norislicd ffull ille, 

And well ny gicorcieid with n wrongo Icdcr. 

Pickard the Pcdelcss, ill. 72. 

The reck will irom’c me. 

Loudoun Castle (Child’s Ballads, VI. 25G).. 

2. To Boizo by tho throat tvith tho tooth; bite 
at or tear with the teeth, aB dogs when light- 
ing; kill or in jure badly by repented biting, tear- 
ing, shaking, etc.: as, a dog that worries sheep; 
a terrier worries rats. 

WolucB Hint iryryrf/i men, womincn, nnd children. 

Piers Ploinnan (C!), x. 220. 
A hell-hound that dotli luint us nil to death ; 

That dog tliat liath his teeth before bis eyes, 

To icorrg lambs, and lap their gentle blood. 

Shak., Rich. III., Iv. 4. 50. 

3, To toaso ; trouble; harass witli importunity 
orwitb care and anxiety ; plague ; bother; vex; 
persecute. 

If departed of bis own accord, like that lost sheep (Luke 
15. 4, iVc.), tho true church either with her own or anybor- 
rowd force icorn'es him not in ngnln, but mthcr in all 
charitable manner sends after him. Milton, Civil Bower. 

Let them mil, 

And worry one another at their pleasure. Poxcc. 

The ghastly dun slinll trorr?/ his sleep. 

0. II’. Holmes, Rellections of a Proud Pedestrian. 
To worry down, to swallow or put down by a strong ef- 
fort of the will. [Colloq.] 

She worried doicn tho tea, and ate a slice of toast. 

E. E. Hale, Ten Timt3 One, Iv. 
To worry tho sword, In fencing, to fret one’s opponent 
by Binnll movements In rapid succession which seem about 
to result in thrusts or feints. The object Is to disconcert 
him until his guard becomes open or weak, ond a thrust 
can be dcUvcrcil with cllect.=S3m. 3. Pester, Plague, etc. 
(sec (ease), disturb, disquiet. 

II. intrans. 1. 'Toelioko; ho sufloeated, ns by 
Bometliing stopping tho windpipe. [Obsolete 
or Scotch.] 
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And, like a fool, did eat the cow, 

And worried on the tail. 

^[arqiiis qf Huntley's JUtreal (Clilld’s Ballads, VII. 270). 
Ye have fasted lang and worried on a midge. 

Ramsay's Scotch Proverbs, p. 82. (Ja7nfeso?i.) 

'2, To fight, as dogs, hy seizing and hiting at 
♦each other; he engaged in biting, shaking, or 
mangling •with the tooth. — 3. To bo nnduly 
.anxious and careful; give -w’ay to anxiety; he 
over-solicitous or disquieted about things; bor- 
ro'w trouble ; fret. 

Sensitive people, those wlio arc easily wounded and dis- 
couraged, arc most apt to worry when nlfalrs go wrong, nnd 
^yet they are just those wliom worry will harm the most 
'and who will lose the most in life by indulging In it. 

Alien. n?jrf Neurol., VIII. 141. 

To worry along, to get along by constant cllort; keep 
•on in spite of petty ditllcuUies nnd anxieties. [Colloq.} 

By and by, if lean worry alnny into tolerable strength, 
... I am going off— say In mid winter— to the south of 
England. S. JSowles, In Slerrlani, II. 4ai. 

tworry (wur'i), n.; pi. jcomcs (-iz). [< icori'jR 

t’.] 1. The act of worrying or biting nnd man- 
gling with the teeth; the act of killing hy biting 
and shaking. 

Tlicy will open on the scent . . . nnd join In the worry 
.as savagely as the youngest hound. 

Laurence, Sword nnd Gown, ill. 

2. Harassing^ anxiety, solicitude, or tunuoil; 
perplexity arising from over-nnxioty or potty 
.annoyances and cares; trouble: ns, it is not 
work hut irorry that kills; the tconicit of house- 
♦kcoping. 

Among over-burdened people extra trouble nnd worn/ 
.imply, here and there, brcnk-downa in health, Avitli tliclr 
entailed direct and indirect snirerlnga. 

//, Spencer, .Mjui v<». State, p. Gl. 

■worrying (wnr'i-ing), p. n. Tensing; trou- 
bling; harnssing; fatiguing: ns, a irornfi/uj day. 


2. In. logic, having, as a proposition, a charac- 
ter which, if bclon^ng to one of two or more 
premises, must also belong to the conclusion. 
Thus, a negative is held to bo worse than an aihrmativo 
proposition, nnd a particular woree than a universal. On 
the same principle, a spurious proposition is taken ns in a 
second degree of particularity. — The worse, the less de- 
sirable part or share; disadvantage; defeat; Joss: hence, 
to put to the tvorse, to defeat or discomfit; to have the worse, 
to fare badly; come out of any contest or business worse 
than before. 

'J'ho folk of Trolo licmscivcii so mlslcdcn 

Tliat witli the wore at nyglitliomward they (Icddcn. 

Chaucer, 'I’roiluB, iv. dO. 

Longc it endured that oon cowdc not sey wbiche party 
had the werse. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 451). 

Ills enemyes prctiallcd and put bis hosto lo the worse, 
lie being sore wounded. 

Sir T. Hlyot, The Governoiir, 1. 17. 

And Judah was put to the worse before Israel ; nnd they 
lied every man to their tents. 2 Kl. xiv. 12. 

I cannot tell who had the icorse. 

Piayc qf Robyn Ilodc (Child’s Ballads, V. 420). 
worse (wors), adv, compar, [I. corapar. xcorac, 
< ME. 7for,9, wers, etc., < AS. wyrs = OS, 
irfr.v = ^ILG. wers = AIHG. tcirs = Icel. verr = 
Goth. icairSf worse; with compar. sulTix, lost 
ill the adv. (ns with sco worse, a, II. 

.suporl. irorsf, < ME. worsl, wersi, < AS, wt/rsf 
Icel, verst = Sw. rdrst = Eaii. rrerst, worst, 
super], of !ror.9p; soo above.] 1. In a more evil, 
wicked, severe, ordis.'idvantageous manner; in 
a way that is less goo<l, desirable, or favorable. 

We will deal iPor/?c with tlicc than with (hem. 

Ocn. xW. 0. 

lie Is deformed, crooked, old, nnd sere, 

Ill-faced, worre bodied, shnpcicss eveiywhere. 

Shnk., C. of E., Iv. 2. 20. 

0 blaster Mnyberrj*! before your servant to <lancc a 
I.ajic.asblrti honipliie i it nlicu'S irorjo* to me thnn dancing 
does to a denfmnn that secs not the IlddlcH. 

VekUrand Webster, Nortliwnrd Ho, I. 3. 


firave is the Master's look ; his forehead wears 
Thick rows of nrlnklc.s iwluts of >rorr?/iji.7 care*. 

0, ir. Ilolntet, The School Boy, 

■worrylngly (\nir'i-iiig-li), oilr. [< trorryivti 
+ In n worrying innmicri toasin'gly ; 

Imrassingly. 

worschipent, i’. A Jliddlo English lorin oC 
iror.ihiji. 

••worse (wiT.s), a. compar. [I. coinpnr. trorse; 
onrly mod. E. nlso icarsc, wars; < JIE. wars, 
worse, wirsc, worse, wars, wers, < AS. wirsa, wyrsa 
= OS. wirsa = OFrics. wirra, irerra = JtilG. 
wirser = led. rerri = Sw. vtirre = Dun. rierre = 
•Goth, irn/rsirn, worse; witli coin]mr. suflix (lost 
or nssiniilated in tlie inter forms, hnl uii|ii'aring 
in tlio Goth, wairsiea), prol). from a Tout, root 
appearing in OlIG. wrrraii (G. wirreii), twist, 
ontanglo, confuse (> OIIG. werra, confusion, 
.hroil, war), perliaps allied to h. rcrrcrc (pret. 
■rerri, pp. rcr, ‘.•as), wldrl, toss about, drive, sweep 
.along. Cf. irarl, nnd see tear- (Se. iraar, etc.), 
idt. a douhlot of worse. Cf. iror.ser. 11. snperl. 
worst, < JIE. worslc, wcrsle, wursl, < AS. wi/rsla, 
wiirscsla, nlso hy assimilation wyrresla, = O.S. 
.wirsisla = OIIG. wirsisto, wir.scslo, eontr. teirsi 
= led. versir = Sw. rar.sl = Dan. r:vrst, worat, 
suporl. of tlio preceding. The .s belongs to tlie 
root.] 1. Tlio coinpnrntivo of hail, cril, ill; 
more had, evil, ill, nnforlnmitc, or iiiidcsirahlc; 
.less vahinhlo or perfect; more nnfavorahlo or 
iinsnecessrul; loss well in hcaltli, or less well 
olT in worldly drcumstanecs. Soo had, cril, 
•and ill. 

Me think the ircri* part In mine; 
to take the lle9.«hu If 1 n.ss.iy, 
then the Mode wll lyn »-way ; 
for-done je haut* me with ^our darne. 

//oly Rooil (E. E. T. S.), p. 111. 

Men . , . [who] iinncth can epeake one hole Rcntcncc 
in true luUne, but, that trow i9. hath nil lernynge In deri- 
sion. Sir T. JUyot, The Governour, i. 13. 

She . . . was nothing bettered, but rather grew trow. 

.Mark v. 2(1 

What were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss 1 

Shak., VenuB nnd Adonln, 1. 207. 

Sir Olirer S. You have had no opportunity of Bliowing 
your talents. 

Mosrs. None at all ; I hadn't the idensurc of knowing 
his distre.'ses till lie w.as some thou‘‘amh uorre than no- 
thing. Sheridan, School forScanduI, ill. 1. 

But wliat gave rl^c 
To no little surprlRC, 

Nobody seciiK'd one penny the worse! 

JJarharn, Ingoldaby Legemla, T. 212. 
.‘^ometlmee used substantively in the senaeof something 
llcas good, desirable, fortunate, favonible, etc. 

Thus bad begins nnd worse rnnalns behind. 

Shak., Hamlet, HI. 4.170. 

Ah, farewell, 

Lest of mine eyes thou shouldst have itorse to tell 

Than now thou hast. 

H'lf/iam Morris, Earlhly ParadlBo, II. 307, 


2. Ill a lc.‘<s or lower dogreo; le.*?.*?. 

Thou slmlt serve me: If I like tlioc no worse after din- 
ner, I wlU not part from thee. Shak., hear, I. 4. 44. 

3. Loss favorably or ngroeiibly. 

Then this they take worse limn bis working of inirnulcs, 
or Ills working upon the .Sablmtli, That lie would say that 
(io<l was Ms rather. Sermons, x> III. 

4. With more .<!evcrily, intensity, etc.; in n 
greater degree. 

That honorable gi let lodged here whlcli burns 

tlmn tear* drown. Shak., W, T., ii. i, 112. 

worset (worn), r. [< ME. werseu, tcursnu worsen, 

< AS. wipvian, bceomo worse, < wprs/t, woi^ho: 
sen trorsr, <!.] I. iutran.s. To become woi‘se, 

Wcrlhede, thcl makctli thane man werl nnd worsi imtm 
d.aye to (ln>e, Ayenbiteof Inwyt(r,. E. T. S.), p. KJ. 

II. (rails. To worst; put to disadvantage; 
discomfit. 

WcajK>ns more violent, when netl we meet, 

May ser>e to belter ii% nnd tarrse our foes. 

Milton, 1’. E, vl. 440. 

worsen (w(‘r'sn), r, r= Icel. iTrsna ; < worse + 
-r«l. Cf. worse, r.j I. intran.s. To grow worse ; 
doloriorato. [Kure.] 

All the changing volitions of dally life, bettering or 
irorseniny as we advance in year*. 

Maudsley, Botly ami Will, p. 70. 
II, iran.s, 1. To make worse; canso to do- 
toriorntc. 

It Is still Eplscopnclo timt before nil oiir eyes irorscn* 
nnd sluggs the most learned and seeming religions of mir 
^Ilnister*. ..t/i7fon, Ueforiimtion In Eng., 1. 

The worklng-incn are left to foolish devices, nnd keep 
ufwsenuiy themselves; the best heads among them forsako 
their born comrade*, nnd go In for n linusu with a liigh 
iloor-Btcpamlntmiss knocker. Georye Rlwt,rv\lx Ilolt,v. 

2. To obtain ndvmitngo of. iyouthcif, [Rare.] 
worscr (wcr'BiT), «. and adr. f< iroV.vc + 
a double compar. fonn (like lesser), duo to the 
fact that iror.vc (like less) is not obviounly a com- 
pnr. form.] An old and redundant eomparativo 
of worse. 

I cannot hale tbeo irarscr than I do. 

Shak., A. nnd C., il. G. 00. 
Fools I they lliclr iror*er Thraldom stlU retain’d I 

Couley, Davidcl", 11. 
Thou 'rt tror/«Tthan a hog. J. Raillie, 

worsettt, «. Jind a. An old variant of worsted, 
worship (wCt'sIup), ;i. [< ME. worship, war- 
shipe, worshippr, worshtpe, worschtp, wurship, 
wursrhipc, wirschip^ wurlhshipe, worthsehipc, 
worthschepc, worths/^ipc, wiirthsehipc, wnrthscipr, 

< AS. weortkxcipc, irgrlkscipc, honor, < wcorth, 
wurth, worthy', hononible, + -scipc (> E. -ship): 
HOC wnrtlfi, a., nnd •ship.’] 1. ITonor; dignity; 
distinction; worthiness; honornblo charnefor 
or condition; good name; credit. 

Brynges wyues Into wondur llinlro rror*/ii’/> to loso; 

And cries ay to ciiyll endo tfc emyst by the last. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. S.X k 2042. 


worship 

•That were to me grete wurship, yef I aliolde dye for my 
Jorde. ■ Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 60 . 

Upon paine of my life, this young knight shall come 
unto great worship. 

Sir T, Malory, Mort d’Arthure, III, xxxil. 
Keep smooth your face, and still maintain your wor«7ifp 
With Berinthia. Shirley, Plaid’s ilevenge, ii. 8. 

2. The outward recognition of merit; rever- 
ence; respect; deference. 

Then shalt thou have worship in the presence of them 
that sit at meat with thee. Luke xiv. lo. 

Knighthood is a Dignity, but Esquires and Gentlemen 
are but Names of Worshijf. 

QuUUm, Display of Heraldry (1724), il. 200. 
Kings are like stars: they rise and set. they have 
Tlie worship of the world, but no repose. 

Shelley, Hellas. 

3. Specifically, the reverence andhomngo which 
is or ought to be paid to God or a deity; adora- 
tion, sacrifice, praise, prayer, thanksgiving, or 
other devotional acts performed in honor of 
tho Supremo Being or a god, and as pai*t of 
religion. 

Nor arc mankind simply content with this mock-trorsZiip 
of God, but also Impose and father it upon him, as If he 
had chose and ordained It. 

Racon, Physical Fables, il., Expl. 

Tlie allies, after conquering together, return thanks to 
God Bcpamtcly, each after his own form of worship, 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 

Tho happiest man is he who learns from nature the 
lesson of worship. Hmerson, Nature, p. 75. 

4. Fervent esteem, admiration, or devotion; 
ndornlion. 

’TIs not your Inky brows, your Mack silk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 

.That can entanic my spirits to your worship, 

Shak., As you Like It, Hi. 5. 48. 

Ix)yalty. DIscIpleshIp, all that was ever meant by Hero- 
worship, lives perennially In Ibe human bo'jotn. 

Carlyle, Boswell's Johnson. 

5. Praise; glorification; celebration. 

And tlicrforc thcl don gret Worsehipc thereto, and kepen 
Il [an oak Irco] full bcsyjy. Manderille, Travels, p. G9. 

1 made hire lo tho worshtpe of my lord: . , . 

Thus semelli me that Nature woldc sovo. 

Chaucer, Physician’s Tale, 1. 20. 
Thai hontird the mount of caluarj', 

In wirschip of the cros namely. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T, S.), p. 00. 
0. A title of lionornscd in addressing certain 
mngi.stnitcs and others of rank or station. Ab- 
breviated irp. 

My fatlier desires your worship's company. 

Shak., M. W. of W., 1, 1. 271. 

Dap. Is this the cunnlng*man? 

Pace. This Is his worship. 

Dap. 1* lie a doctor? 

Pace. Yes. I), Jonson, Alchemist, 1. 1. 

Houbo (or place) of tvorsliip. (« I) A house or place of 
(llAtInclIon. 

As Bfhe liadde scyn hused [used] In o/worschip. 

' Paston Letters, HI. 814. 

(G) A church or chapel; a place devoted to the worship of 
Coil. 

It I* veiy’ prohahlo that tho Church of Klrkdalc was 
conshlercd In Doomsday-Book ns thC7>7nf<* o/ irorjt7ii/) be- 
longing to that manor. Arehwvloyia, V. 197. 

Worship of Images. Sco imaye^worship. 
worship (w6r'shii>), r.; pret. aiulpp. worshiped, 
worshipped, ppr. iror/f/<ip)/i/ 7 , worshippiiif/. [< 
^lE. worshipen, trorshippen, worschipen, wor- 
schupen, worshepen, xrnrschepen, worssipicn, wir- 
ehipen, worthschipen, wurthschipen, xcurthsujicn, 
worth.^ipicn ; < worship, ».] I. trails. If. To 
lionor; respect; regard with reverence, respect, 
or dcforoncc. 

Ho was a frj'nde to my fader, a fyn loner, 
n’orshippit hym on allwlse A Ms will did. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5278. 

Therfore oughtc Men to Hand liolde Hinore 

worth! thnn anyof tlio othcre. .VnntfrnVfe, Travel*, p. 14. 

2. To show respect to; treat vitli considera- 
tion or lionor; pay one’s respects to. 

I gretto tho gonde mou as tho godc W’yf me taU 3 tc, 

And afterward Ms Myf, I trorsehupcl hem botho, 

And loldc Mru the tokenes that me i-tansl wore. 

Piers Plojcnian (A), xi. IGS. 

Wee sulTorcd to see tho most noble queeneof the world 
for to hoc fihainetl openly, considering tliat lier lorxi and 
our lord Is tho man of most worship In the world, and the 
most chrlstned; nnd hoc hath nlwny us all In 

nil jdnees. Sir T. Malory, Jlort (rArthurc, III. cl.v. 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

Ami worship licr by years of noble ilccfls, 

Until they won her. . Tennyson, Guinevere. 

3. Specifically, to adore; pay divino honors to; 
show rovoreneo to, with sui>rcmo respect and 
veneration; perform religions service to. 

He is fader of fol that formed ow idle 
Botlio with fel and with face, nnd xaf ow fyuc wIttes, 
Forte ivorschujien him thenvlth, while 5 c beoth hccre. 

Piers Plowman (A), 1, 15. 



■wor^p 

Thou Shalt worship no other god. Ex. xxxiv. 14. 

The Kotjis worship two silver plates, which they regard 
as husband and wife ; they have no other deity. 

Sir J. Lubbockt Orig. of Civilisation, p. 217, 
4. To love or admire inordinatelyj devote one’s 
self to } net toward or treat ns if divine j idolize : 
as, to worsliix) wealth or power. 

With bended knees I daily worship her. 

Carcu\ A Cruel Jllstrcss, 
Eose of the Garden ! such is W’oman'a lot: 
irorg/jfpp’d when blooming; when she fades, forgot. 

Moore, Itosc of the fiesert. 
Crown thyself, worm, and ^corskxp (blue own lusts ! 

Tcniii/^on, Aylmer’s Field. 

ssSyn. S. Adore, Worship, lieverence, Sec ndord. 

II. intrans, 1. To perform acts of adomtiou; 
perform religions service. 

Our fathers worshipped In this mount.Mn. John iv. 20. 
And iEthlopia spreads abroad the hand, 

And Coxoptr, Task, vl. 813. 

2. To love or admire a person inordinately. 
%Vas It for tills I have loved, and waited, and worshipped 
In silence? Louafeitow, Miles Standlsh, ill. 

■worshipability (wir'ship-a-bil'j-ti), II. [< 
it-orshipnhlc + -i7i/ (sco " 'NVortliinp.ss 

of worship, or of being -n-orshiped. ColcrMqc. 
[Rare.] (imp. Diet.) 

■worshipable (wir'ship-a-hl), a. [< iror.chip + 
-able.J Cap.ablo of or rvorthy of being ivor- 
sbiped. Cotcriilpc. (Imp. Diet.) 
worshiper, worshipper (wiT'sbij).i-r), «. [< 
ME. leor^cliiperc ; < teomhip + -oj-I.] One rvlio 
rvorsbips; especially, one ndio pays divine hon- 
ors to any being; ah adorer. 

Outlast thy Deity? 

Deity? nay, ihy worfhipjKrs, 

Tennifsnn, Lucretius, 
worshipful (wer'ship-ful), o, [< ME. trons7/(/)- 
ful, tcurshipfttl, fcorthssipvol ; < tvorfiftip + ■/«/.] 

1. Claiming respect; worthy of lionor on ac- 
count of diameter, dignity, etc.; honorable. 

Dili xcorshipfut chnnauns rcllcloup, 
ye demeth nat that I sclnumlrc your hous, 
Although tny t.Mo of a clmnoun bo. 

Chaucer, I’rol, to Canon’s Ycoman’a Talc, 1. 4 sn. 
Ifo was oon of tbc wurshipfuUefl men of all t!to contre. 

Merlin (H, H. T. ii.\ 1. fi. 
I was bom of icor^Aip/uf parents niysclf, In an ancient 
Limtly. Surton, Auat. of Mel., p. 3fi0. 

2, .Specifically, a respectful opithot of a<ldiess, 
especially to inngi.stratos and corporate bodio.**; 
also, in frcctnosourt/f specifying n certain ofii- 
cial rank or dignity, 

worshipfully Ov<^r'sbip-ffil-i), odr, [< ME. 
tcorshipfulbj : < wortthixt + •fnl + -h/-,] 1. Hon- 
orably; creditably. 

lice is a gentleman wcl and worshxp/ulhj borne and 
hredde. 

Quoted In /7ooIcn//’rfc/f/<'«cc(n.ll.T. S., extra scr.), Fore- 

(wonlF. p. lx. 

Tills wonjan(Sliorc‘s wlfc 3 \v.a 5 Iwrn In I/mdon, irorW.i/^. 
fully friended, lione«llv bronglil np, and very well mar* 
rled. Sir T, More, Dicli. Ill, (Iiit. to Utopia, p, IxxxIII.). 
Then Sir I.Ar.afnc did well and xeorshipfuUy; 

Ug bore o knight of nbl repute to (he c.artli. 

T(j\nyton, Lancelot and Llainc. 

2. Reverentially; respectfully; dofcroutinlly. 

Tlic Icwcs had p.irfvtc knowlegc that this Io»cph liad 
60 xroTshypfully brought the iKMly of erj-gt in erthe, 

. Joseph of Arivuithie (C. H. T. S.), p. 27, 

After all tliclr cornniunlcallons there at that tynic, lio 
phe mayor! shall lie trorj»7<ip/«f/i/ necompanyed, with a 
ccrtcin of the sold Iious, homo to Ills place. 

KnoUsh Gilds {L. K. T. S,), p.414. 
See that the be !»uricd xtorshipfullii. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

worshipfulness (wfT'sbip-fiil-nps), n. The 
state or character of being ivonsliipfiil. 
worshipless (wtr'ship-le-s); a. [v leorfliip + 
-te.«s.] Destitute of worship or of ivorshipers. 
[Rare.] 

How loan I»y tymnU Blinll tliy l.'inil lie trod? 

IIow Ions tliy lernptc iroriiJiIjtten.O flod? 

Ut/rvn. On Jordan's Banks. 

worshiplyt (wtr'ship-ii), ado. [< 5IE. 'iror- 
sliiptij, teiircftijplp; < icorship + -itj-.'] Ilonora- 
bly; respectfully'; becomingly; with becom- 
ing respect or dignity. 

3Iy T/ird Clisncclcr wold that iny master schtild ho 
beryed irurchyply, and C. mark alrncs done tor hym. 

PaMon IMtcru, I. -101. 
worshipper, n. Soo teorahiper. 
worship-worthyf (wOr'ship-wtr''Tiii), n. 
Worthy or deserving of honor or respect; woi'- 
shipful. 

Tlien were the wisest of the people 

IlaUuyVe Voyages, 1. 120. 

worst (wtot), «, nnd n. [Seo worse.] I, a. 
, super}. The Buncrlativo of bad^ evil, or ill; bad 
in the highest degree, whether morally, physi- 
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cally, financially, or otherwise; as, the worst 
sinner; the worst disease; the loorst evil that 
can befall a state or an indmdual. 

Of nlle wymmnnne 
Wurst wfts Godlitld thanne; 

For Murri lieo wcop sore, 

And for horn sutc more. 

King Uom (E. E. T. S.), p. 8 . 
SpeAk to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou dost ruminate, nnd give thy worst of thoughts 
The xvorst of words. Skak., Othello, ill. 8. 182. 

The worst fellow was he. 

Lillie Archie (Child’s Ballnds, YI. Oi). 

Corrupted freemen arc the xrorst of slaves. 

Garrick, Prol. to the Gamesters. 

II. That which is most evil or bad; tlie 
most bad, severe, aggravated, or calamitous 
thing, pai‘t, time, or stale: usually M’itli the: 
n.«;, in the worst of the storm; to got the worst 
of a contest; to sco a thing at its worst; to do 
one’s worst, 

TAke good hcArt, the xrorst is past, sir. 

You are disposscst. L, Jonson, Volponc, v, 8 , 
I did the xvoTst to him I loved the most. 

William J/orr£if, Eartlily rnradiso, II. 881. 
At (the) worst. In the most evil, severe, or niidcsirablo 
Bf.'ito ; at tijc greatest disadvaiitngc. 

Things at the xcorst will cease, or else climb upward 

To wiint they \\ ere before. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 2. 24. 

A man leaveth things at leorst, nnd deprlvctli himself 
of menns to make them lictter. 

Laron, Advancement of Learning, 11. SIS, 
If the worst comes to the worst, if things nre In their 
uorat possible condition; if things hccomo bo bad that 
nothing else can be done. 

lie live my owno woman, nnd if the xcorst come to the 
xcorst, 1 lind rather proovo a wagge then a foolc. 

Mareton, Dutch Coiirlczan, HI. 1. 

To put to the worst, to inflict defeat on ; overthrow cn- 
tiicly. 

Who ever knew Truth put fof/ic xcorst In a free .and open 
encounter? Milton, Arcopagllica. 

worst (w(‘rst),nr7r. [Seoiror.vrjfldr.] Inamnn- 
iicr or to n tiegree the extremo of bad or evil ; 
most or Icnst (according to the sense of the 
verb). 

When thou dtdst hate him xcorst, Shak%, J. C., Iv. 3. 100. 

worst (wvrst), v, [Apjmr. < iror^f, a., like 
tror.sr. r., < worse, a, ; but j>rob. rather a vur. of 
worse, wUh excrescent ( after Sf duo to associa- 
tion with worst, or with the 3 >rot. iror^cd of 
worse, r.] I. traits. To get the jidvantago over 
iu a eoiite.st; defeat; overthrow. 

lie challenged Cupid at wrestling, ajul was xcorsfed, 

itaeon, Fable of Tmi, 

I'H n’^sure you, fJeorge, your rhetoric ivoiihl fall you 
Iicrc ; she should Kvr#f you at your own weapons. 

Parr/uhar, Love nnd a Dottle, li, 1, 
2 =Syii. To beat, dlscoinflt, foil, overeome. 

II, tiifrrtM.v, To grow worse; deteriorate; 
worsen. [Rare.] 

Annchngg.anl, Mary coarse, every face In theneigbbour' 
hood iconttng, , . . h.aU long been n distress to him. 

Jane Awten, rcrsunslon, I. 

worsted (>n'is'tcd), n, and a. [< ME, worsted, 
worsiede, wor,sici; so called from IVorstcd, now 
IVorslcad, in Norfolk, xvhero it was first mnnu- 
facttircd; < AS. IVurthcstcdc, < wurth, wcorth, 
c.'itato, manor, +j!.7cdc, stead, plnco; Bccstcad,] 

1. It, 1, A variety of woolen yam or thread, 
spun from long-staple wool which Ims boon 
combed, and in the spinning is twisted luinl- 
or tlinii is usual. It is Iniitlod or woven into 
stocldngH, carpets, etc. 

Of double xcorstedc was hl» ncmbcopc. 

Chauerr, (Jen. J’rol. to C. T., 1. 202. 

Item, J. Iiallvng of blcwe xrnrstrt, contnyning In Icnlbc 
xllj. yerds, anu In brcdtlic lilj. ycrdB. 

Past on Letters, I. 4£0. 

If n tenant carried but a piece of bread and cheeso to 
cat by the woy, or an Inch of xcorsted to mend his stock- 
Ingii, he Bbould forfeit hi' whole parcel. 

Siri/t, Story of tlie Injured Lady. 

2 . Woolen ynni for onuimcnlal ncocllowork 
nnd Iniitling. Ilie principal varieties aro licrlln wool ; 
xephyr-wooh wldch Ii vi-ry soft, nnd of wlilch there are sev- 
end grade', as single zcpli)T. double zcplivr, split zephyr ; 
Andalusian wool, which Is tiglitly twisted; Shetland and 
I’yrom.tn, which are of finer flunlltlcs; and Icvlntlmii, 
wlilch M very fall nnd soft, nnd designed for embroidery 
on coarse canvas.— Hamburg worsted, an Inferior quab 
fty of Hamburg wool, or an Imitation of It. 

II, a. Consistingof worsted; iniido of worsted 
vani: as, worsted stockings.— worsted braid, 

hrald for drcssdrfmmltig nnd nimllar purimscs, Including 
tbntmadeofordfnaiy wool.nndof alpaca, mohair, nnd the 
like.— Worsted damask. See darnnsk, 3 (r).— Worsted 
yam. ficc yarnK 

worsted-work (MT&s'tod-werk), u. Work done 
with worsted ; especiully, needlework done with 
tlireads of soft loo.so wool ui)on open canvas, 
tlio threads of the canvas guiding the worker, 
who counts thorn or the oponiugfi. 


worfcli 

wort^ (w6rt), n. [< MB. wort, wurt, wert, wirte, 
wrt, < AS. wyrt, a plant, = OS. wurt, root, flower, 
= OHGr. MHGr. (J. wars, root, plant, =: Icel. nrt 
{for vurt), also spelled (perhaps borrowed) 
= Sw. drf=Dan. Goth, tuuwrfc, plant, root; 

also in dim. form, D. wortcl = OHG. wiirsala, 
MHG. G. wurzcl, root. Cf. root^ andradfx.] A 
plant; herb; vegetable. Wort is very frequent in 
old botanical names of plants, as in tone-, bishop^, blood-, 
cole-, liver-, lung-, mead-, xnug-, rib-, spear-, stitch-xcorl, etc. 
See coiezfori, Uverwoft, etc. 

Laborcrcs that haue no lande tolyue on but her handes 
Dcyned nouxt to dyne a-day nyst-olde wortes. 

Piers Ptoxvman (B), vl. 310. 

In a bed of icortes stille he lay. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Triest's Tale, 1. 401. 

He drinks w'ater, and lives on xoorl le.aves. 

ilurfozi, Anat. of Mel., p. 215. 

It is an excellent pleasure to be able to take pleasure 
in worts and water, in bread and onions. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 699. 

wort® (wfert), Ji. [< ME. mrt, wortc, < AS. wprte 
(in comp, max-wyric, lit. ‘masli-wort’), "Wort, 
now beor, = MD. wort, wort, new beer, = LG. 
xoort = G. wiir:e, wort, spice, seasoning, = Icel. 
virtr = Sw. vort = Norw. vprf, vort, wort, < AS. 
wijrt, etc., root: see worfi.'] 1. The infusion of 
malt which after fermentation becomes beer. 
Cloy mnod citli hors or mannes heer, and oile 
Of tarlro, alum, Rlas, berm, rcort, and argolle. 

Chaucer, I'rol. to Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 200. 

2. All infusion of malt, formerly used in scurvy 

nud as a dressing to foul ulcers Setting the 

wort. Same as jiitelituy, 4, 

■wort^ (w6rt), 11 . Same as wliort. 

wort-condenser (wcrt'kon-den^s6r), «. In 
hrcwiiig, a surface-condenser used to condense 
tlio vapor rising from wort in the process of 
boiling. D. II. EnigUt. 

wort-cooler (wfirt'lco'lCT), ii. In brewing, an 
apparatus for cooling wort ; specifically, a series 
of pipes through which cold water or other re- 
frigerant is passed while the wort is allowed to 
triclclo over the exterior to cool it. 

wort-filter (w6rt'Cl't6r), ii. In brewing, a fil- 
tering apparatus for separating the clear liquor 
from tlio boiled mash. 

worth! (wfirtli), V. i. [< ME. worthen, wurthen, 
weorthen (prot. warib, wearih, werth, pi. wiirth- 
cn, worthen, pp. warden, also wurthen, worthen), 

< AS. wcorthan, wurthan, wgrthnn (pret. wearth, 
pi. witrdon, pp. gc-worden), hooomo, ho, = D. 
Worden = OlIG. werdan, JIHG. werden, G. wer- 
den = lecl. verthn = Sw. varda = Dan. vorde 
= Goth, wairthnn, become, = L. vericre, turn, 
rerti, tnni into (see verse'^). Hence tilt, weird, 
nud the sufilx -ward.'] If. To he or become. 

"DariV’ ho Bcde, *'lhc xvurthe ded 
Bute If thu do me sumne red.” 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. CO. 
Baue sow fro myschainice, 

And shic 30 W grace on tills groundc good men to xcorthc. 
Piers Ptoxeman (B), viii. 01. 
When thow wost tlmt I am with hire there, 

Worth thow upon a courser right anon. 

C7<a«ccr, Trollus, il. 1011. 

2, To hnppon ; botido : now used only in the ar- 
chaic impreentivo phi'nses woo worth the dmj, the 
mail, etc., in which worth is oquivalont to be to, 
nnd the noun is in the dative. 

all i xwong Bcio any word iro xcorth mo ciicr. 

irifftam of Palcrnc (E. E. T. S.X 1. 4118. 
TFo worth the fairo gemme vcrtulcs I 
H’o worth that herb also that dotli no booto ! 
iro xcorth that beauto that Is routliclcsl 
Il’o worth that wygbt that tret cch under footol 

Chaucer, Trollus, il. 344. 

''ATiat will worth, what will bo the end of this man I 

Latimer, 4th Sermon bef, Edw.YL, 1649. 

Son of niati, prophesy nnd say, Thus salth the Lord God, 
Howl yc, M’oe xcorth the dayt Ezek. xxx. 2. 

IPoc xcorth the chnsc, xcoe xcorlJt the day, 

Tlmt costa tliy life, my gallant gray I 

Scott, L. of the L., i. 0. 
To worth oft, to heed ; pay attention to. 

■Wcl xcorthc of dremes ay this oldo ^vyves, 

Ami trewcllclic, ek augurj’C of Ihlso foweles. 

Chaucer, 'iYoilus, v. 379. 

worth- (wOrlli), a. [< ME. worth, wurth, wcrllt, 

< AS. wcorth, wurth, worth, worthy, honorable, 
= OS. werth = MD. weerd, wacrd, D. waard = 
MLG. weri = OIIG. werd, MHG. wert, G. wert, 
commonly misspelled ircrfli = Icel. vcrthr = S\Y. 
ri'ird r= Dan. vicrd, worth, = Goth, wairths, adj., 
worthy; proh. not, ns some suppose, < worths, 
V., there being no connection of sense. It may 
ho an orig. pp, with formative (-tlfi = -d-); hut 
the root i.s uncertain. Hence worth", n., worthy, 
worthful, worthahip'> worship, olo.] If. Worthy; 
honorable; ostoomod; estimable. 



worth 

Ther william was & his worth burdo [wife]. 

irtYh'rtrft of Palernc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2622. 
The more that a man con, the more worth lie ys. 

Jiob. of OloHccster, p. 304. 
He , . . accounts himselfo both a fit person to do the 
noblest and godlicst deeds, and much bettent'or/A then 
to deject and defile with such a debasement and such a 
pollution ns sin is, himselfo so highly ransom'd. 

Milton, Ohurch'Govcrnment, ii. 3. 

2. Having -wovih, cstcora, or valtio in a given 
degree ; ropresontiug a relative or comparative 
■svortli (of) : tised gonorally Tvitli a noun of raoa- 
suvement dependent directly upon it ^vitliout a 
preposition. 

Abyrdin hand, as some men say, is worth ten flyc at large. 

Babecs Book (E. E. T. S.X P* 03. 
Specifically — (n) Having a specified value In money or 
exchange; representing under fair conditions a price or 
cost (of); equivalent in value to: expressing either actual 
mnrkot value, or value obtainable under f.avomblc or Just 
conditions. 

Scbal no deuel at bis detli-day deren him worth a myto. 
Piers Plowman (A), vill. 64. 
A score of good ewes may he worth ten pounds. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 111. 2. 67. 

(b) Possessed of; having estate to (he value of; possess- 
ing; as, a man worth live millions. 

'i'o ennoble those 

That scarce, some two days since, were worth a noble. 

Shak., Rich. 111., I. S.S2. 
Poor Rntllns spcjids all ho 's ll'ort/i, 

In hopes of setting one good Dinner forth. 

Couffreve, Ir. of Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. 

(c) Jl.aving a specified mor.nl value or importance; estima- 
ble or esteemed In a given way; reaching a certain grade 
of excellence. 

Rut I remain'd, who.<;o hopes were dim. 

Whose life, whoso thouglds, were lllllo iror//j. 

3'c/iNr;fon, In Mcmorlnm. 

3. Eiif itlod to, by renson of excellence, iinpni'- 
tnneo, ofo. ; meriting; deserving: Imving the 
same construction ns in souse 2: ns, tlio ensile 
is iiiorih defending; tlio mnttor is not icor/// no- 
tice. 

Me, wrctcli more mrih jour vciiRcanco. 

Shnk., Cj'inbclinc, v. 1. 11. 
Fmj’ tlicc, let liliu nlono ; lie Is not trorth tlij* oncer. 

Fltleher, S|innlsh Cnrnlc, 1. 1. 
It ivlint ono 1ms to s.nj- Is irort/i e.sjloc, lie nceil mil lire 
imnlon tor kij-Iiik it. 0. If. i/eliiirs, Over the Tcocniis, xll. 

Not worth a continental, a hair, a loolc, a mar.nvo- 
dl, a rap, a snap, etc. See the tiuiins.— Tho gamo Is 
not worth tho candlo. See camllr.— To be worth 
one's salt, see rnlM.— Worth the whistle, Sccir/it». 
«r.— Worth while. See ir/nVr l. 
worth^ (ivtrtli), n. [< ME. iroiili, irrii/i, trar/h, 
irrl/i, also irorllir, tcKrIliv, trcrilic, < AS. lerorlh, 
trurlli =z OS. icd'tli, irerd = D. icaardc = OHG. 
irm/(>ljitli. wcrias, OBulg. rm/Hfi.MIIG. trrrt, 
G. inrt, iicrtli = loci. ir/'W/= .Siv. viirdcsz Dan. 
r,’D d=:Gotli. iroirl/i.s, vnliio; from the inlj.: see 
irorlfi", ti.] If. Honor ; dignity. 

I win <In what irorfA 
Shall bid me, and no more. 

Beau, (irul PI., Maid's Trugctly, III. 2, 
Woo read sometimes of two DIshons In one place, and 
liad all the Preshyters there becnc of like ttxtrih we might 
perh.ai )5 have read of twcjity. 

Milton, Prclatlcal Episcopacy. 

2. Wortliinc.ss ; oxcollenoe of clmrnclcr; ex- 
cellency; merit; desert: ns, u man of groat 
leorlli. 

I dispute It not, 

Ufa trorfA forcsl.'ils exception. 

J. JJeaiunont, Psyche, Iv. 264. 

1 know your worth*, 

And tlius low bow In reverence to your ^ Irlne^ 

Pletcher, Humorous I.lcutoiiaiit, 111. 7. 
Old letterr', breathing of her worth. 

Tenivjron, Mariana In the South. 

3. Vnlup; imporlnticc; oxcollmce; valtmblo 
or desirable qualities: said of tilings. 

Thy youth'e proud lively, bo gazed on now. 

Will bo a tatter'd weeil, o( Email ifitrlA held. 

Shak., Sonnets, 11. 

A beautiful object may have a worth for feeling inde- 
pendent of mere eontcmplalion. Mind, XII. G21). 

4. Value, ospoeially us e.xprosscd in terms of 
some standard of equivalency or o.\eIinngo: as, 
wlmt is his lionso worth f tlio worth of a com- 
modity is usually tlio price it ■will bring in mar- 
ket, but price is not always worth, 

"Por oftc haue I,” quod ho, “holpo ,^ow ntto Inrrc, 

And jIt 3 euo 3 c mo ncuctc the worttw of a riifshc." 

Piers JHowmnn (IJ), Iv. 170, 
A crown’s irortA of good Interpretation. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., II. 2. V9. 
If I had but In iny pocket 
Tho worth of one single pennie. 

Il'f'me Troffnce(ChIhr«RalInds, VI. 233). 

6. That wliicli one is worth ) po.ssessions; sub- 
stance; wealth; riehes. 
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He that helps him take all ray outward worth. 

Shak., Lear, iv. A, 10. 
In good worthi, in good part; without displeasure or 
offense. 

It bccoincth me to take it tn good wforth ; I nra not bet ter 
than ho was. Latimer, 3d Sermon hcf. Edw. VI., 1649. 
=Syn. 2 and 3 . Merit, etc. See deseH^^.—^ Value, Cost, 
etc. See price, 

worthfui {wfirtli'ful), a. [< ME. wurthfid, worth- 
voVc, < AS. iccoi'Mi/iilf, valnablo, < wcorih, wovtli : 
see wortifi and -Jid."] Eull of worth ; worthy. 
Mm-ston. 

Those high-born dam ca and laorfVuf fcmnleswhom ^lar- 

garct tho queen had drawn about her. 

Bock, Church of our Fathers, if. 272. 
Penang nml Singapore in the Straits of Malacca, Hong 
Kong on tlie route to Canton and Shanghai, arc all very 
wortlt/ul Fortnightlij Bcv., H. S., XL, 873. 

worthily (w6r^Tni-li), adv. [< ]irE. loorthilichc, 
worthily; < worthy + 1, In a worthy 

manner; honorabl 3 ''; with duo dignity, rever- 
ence, or respect ; rovoroiitly. 

irorfAiYi hire he wolcoracd wen he hire mcltc. 

irif/mm <\f Palernc {V,. E. T. S.), 1. 4290. 

2. E.vcollonUy; rightly; becomingly; suitably; 
fittingly. 

Thou and thy meaner fellows yonr last ser\‘lcc 
Did ^corthity perfonn. Shak., Tempest, Iv. 1. 30. 
Ho (hat hath begun so worthily, 

It fits not with his resolution 
To leave olf tlius, my lord. 

Beau. «)»(/ /7., Woman-Hater, v. 2. 

3. Deservedly; justly; according to merit. 
They would not leave their Bins, . . . therefore their de- 
struction came worthily upon them. 

Latimer, Sermons and Ilcnialns (Parker cd.). p. 61. 
Had tho goils done so, I had not now 
iVortUity lenii'd them merciless to ns! 

Shak., C. of E., 1. 1. 100. 
He found out tho author, ono Dyer, a most crafty fellow 
ami his ancient Slallgner, wliom ho irarfAiVy punished. 

Quoted Jii Cttpt. JoA»5«n7A's* Works, 1. 223. 
You worthily succeed not only to the honours of your 
ancestors, but also to tlieir virtues. 

BriHlcn, To the Duke of Ormond, Dcd. of Fables. 
1 nlllrm that some may veo' worthily dcseiwe to ho Imtcil. 

.5?oiifA, SennouB. 

worthiness (w(*r'llii-iios), », [< M15. irerf//i- 
ticm\ worthinois'c ; < worthy, tt., 4* -nm.] Tho 
quality of being worthy; honor; c.xcclloncc; 
dignity; virtue; merit ;* desert. 

After we sbull rctuniehcm for to socoure, for grolepito 
It acre yef the! were deetl or taken In so temlro age, for 
thel ben of high \nlotire and grete ttorthums-w. 

Jfrrfmdk*!'.. T. S.), II. 107. 
The prayers which our S.n lour made were, for his own 
\corthine**, accepted. llooXrr. 

1 see, even in lier looks, gentn* and general irertAwu*j»». 

//. Jvnum, Poetaster, II. 1. 

«=Byn. Seo tcorilfi, »i. 

’Worthless (werlb'lo.s), o. [< worth- + -teas; < 
AS. wttrthUds, < wurth, worin. + -/rd.s*, E, -ff.v.v,] 

1. Of no value or use; vnliieloss; nscles<?. 

Silvia lx too fair, loo true, too hoi v. 

To be corrupted with iny gifts. 

Shak., T. «. of A'., Iv. 2. C. 
'Tis but a icorthtcfs uorld to n In or lo«e. 

El/run, Chllde llnndd, III. 40. 
We read how men sell themselves to a certain Personage, 
mid that Personage cheats (hem. TIegIves them wealth ; 
yc-s but tlieguld pieces turn Into trorf/i/w leaves, 

IViocArrap, ItoundnlKUit Pnj>crs, On a Pear-treo. 

2 . Enckiiip in or cleslitiito of worth, dipnity. 
cxcolleiico. oriiicril; menu; contempt ibio. 

Soiitt' Tror/Wcj** BlftTOof tlillio III Bin)-. 

Shak., Lncrccc, 1, 616. 
Habits of dissimulation nml falsehood, no douht, mark 
a man of our ope and couiilrj* ns utterly irvrthlf** nml 
abandoned. Macaulay, Mncblavelll. 

The mode of genesis of (ho worthy and the worthlfm 
peerns the same. IP. James, l*rin. of Psychol., I, 562. 

3. Unworthy; not deserving. 

A peevish Bchoolhoy, xrorthJess of such honour. 

Shak., J. C., V. 1. Gl. 
Her !»oonH let foolish Fortune tlirow 
Ofi worthless heads ; more glorious Tls by far 
A Diadem to merit than to wear. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, 1. 149. 
IVorihlets they nro of Crcsnr’s gracious eyes. 

B. Jonson, PoetnBter, v. 1. 
= Syn. 1. Hnsen’Icenblc, unprofitablo,— 2, Rase, vile, de- 
praved, praccle*.s, (nwhy, tnunperj', flimsy, tinsel, trilling, 
paltrv, frivolous. 

worthlessly (w6rth'lcs-li), adv. In n wortliloss 
manner. 

•worthlessness (wOrlli'los-nca), n. Tlic stnto 
or clniraeter of being "ivorthlosa. 

■worthlyt (w6rlh'li), n. [ME. worlhclij, witrth- 
lichc; < worth- + -hjt.l 'Wortlij*; oxcollont. 
Whatficlinldo the mono ther compas clym, 
ik to cuoii wyth that irartAfw lyjt 
Iliat schyncx vpon broker iitj'iu? 

AlUtcratiee i*of»i«(ed. Alorrls), 1. 1071. 


■worthy 

But onely the worthely warke of my wyll 
In my spi ete salt onspyre the miglite of me. 

York Plays, p. 2_ 

•worthy (wer'Tni), a. and n. [< ME. worthijr 
irorthi, xcurthy, xmirthi, worthy (not found in 
AS.), = OS. xcirthig = MD. xecerdigh = jiLG. 
werdig = OHG. loirdlg, MHG. wirdcc, G. wiirdig, 
worthy, = Icel. verthugr = Sw. vardig = Dan. 
vrerdig; as xBorttfi + -yl.] I. a. 1. Hartng- 
wortli; of high standing or degree; tionorable; 
worslupful; oxcollont; deserving of honor, re- 
spect, praise, mention, attention, or the like ; 
valuable; noble; estimable; virtuous; meri- 
torious: noting persons and things. 

Therfore whan the Soudan wlllc nvance ony uorthi 
Knyglite, he mahcUie him a Amyralle. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 33. 
Tho moslo worthiest thes brethren gan take, 

Vnto the castcl conueing thaim certaym 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1823, 
Salust Is a wise and worthy writer. 

Ascham, Tlie Scholemaster, p. 154.. 
1 have dono tlico worthy service. 

Shak., Tempest, I. 2. 247. 
Against him Slaurltlus performed icoHAiV attempts,, 
which made way vnto him for the Roman Empire. 

PurcAas, Pilgrimage, p. 359. 
A really worthy life depends not only on the vividness- 
nnd constancy of tlic ruling moral idea, but also on its- 
volume nnd contents. 

J. Sully, Sensation nnd Intuition, p. 148. 

2f. Of high 1 ‘ank or social station. 

And tltongh tiiat ho u’cre worthy, he was wys, 

And of ills port ns meek ns is n inayde. 

Chaucer, Gen, TT-ol. to C. T., 1. CS. 

3. Deserving; meriting: sometimes followed 
b}' of beforo tlio tiling merited or doseiwed, 
Bomotimes by an accusative directly, and some- 
timos by an infinitive. 

3 C, Blre. bote I pertly vmlo that I hnno tbc profred, 

1 nm ‘teorlhi muchc blame; wlmt mni 1 seise more? 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 5. 
Xow trcwlyyo bo worth}! to Imuegrcto blame, for youre 
pcple liauc moclio losso Imddo setli yt w'cntc from tlic 
i>JdnIle. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), lii, 404. 

irerfAi/thc owner, nnd the owner it, 

Shak,, M. W. of W., V. 5. W. 
Oh, tliou hast open'd 

A book In wldch, writ down In bloody letters, 

.My conscience finds tlmt I nm worthy of 
More tlinn 1 imdorgo! 

Beau, nud Ft., Thiero’ and Tlieodorct, Iv. 2. 
Epamlnomlax, amongst the Tlicbans, Is worth}! of note 
nnd memor}’,ovcn tuonrngcsnnO those timl shall succeed 
ufi- Ford, line of Life. 

Friends ! we have liv'd too long. 1 never heard 
Pounds such ns these, so icorthy to be foareil. 

Coifycr, Needless Alarm. 
When wo consider a right or n wrong action as done by 
another person, wo think of that person ns TrorfA.no/moraI 
nitproballon or reprobation. 

11’. K. CfiVrord, lectures, II. 130. 

4. 'Well -deserved. 

Doing irorthy vengeance on thyself, 

Shak., Rich. III., 1. 2. 87. 

5. lu keeping with tbo standing, character, 
di^iity, etc. (of); fit; fitted; proper; suited; 
suitablo: •\nth offorj or an inlinitive clause. 

■\Vhtm a workman hath wroustc thnmic may men sc tho 
sothe, 

M’lmt he were TrorfAf for his worko nnd wlmt he hath de- 
Bcrued ; 

Ami nou 3 t to fongo biforo for drede of dlsalowynge. 

Piers J’lowman (DX 13^^- 
}} Orth}/ for nn empress* love. Shak., T. 0. of V., ii. 4. 70. 
M’erl thou n subject worthy of my sword, 

Or that thy dcalb, (bis moment, could call home 
ily banish'd Jiopes, thou now wert dead ; dead, woman ! 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 1. 
If your parts bo trorlhy of me, I will countenance you. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, 1. 1. 
MTdtc glove?, nml linen teorthy Tmdy 6IniyJ 

Pope, Imlt. of Horace, 1. 1. 104. 
After tho grentoat consocl.atlon of religious duties for 
preparation, no man can he snfilcicntly worthy to commu- 
nicate. Jer. Taylor, M’orks (cd. 1835), I. 313. 

Focmen irorfA»/ of their steel, Seott, L. of tho L., v. 10 

Worthiest of blood, In fair, n phrase applied to males, 
ns opposed to females, in the succession to Inheritance. 
See tnmVfri/. 

II. R. ; pi. trorfAfr^ (-THiz). 1. A person of 
omiueut worth; ono distinguished for servico- 
nblo and estimable qualities: as, Fuller’s “His- 
tory of tho Worthies of England.’^ 

Thou thyselfo dost now repute 
Tho wortlhjlcst irorffAp/ of the race of Brule. 

Times' irA«‘*‘tfe (E. E. T. k), p. 20. 
Wlmt do these tcorfAiVx ’ 

But roh nud spoil, burn, slnughtcr, nml enslave 
I’encenblo nations? Milton, V. R., ill. 74. 

At tho first appearance of niy work, its aim nnd drift 
were nilB.apprchcmlcd by some of the dcsccndnnta of the 
Dutch iror/AiVA Knickerbocker, p. 18. 



worthy 

■ 2. A local eelehrity; a character; an eccen- 
tric: as, a village worthy. [Humorous or col- 
loq.] — 3. Anything of worth or excellence. 
[Rare.] 

In her fair cheek, 

Where several worthies make one dignity. 

Shah., Jj, Xi. Jj,f iv. 3. 236. 
The nine worthies. See nine. 

“WOrthyt (wer'sHi), v. t. [< ME. wurthen, laor- 
ihicn, wiirthien, < AS. weorthian, wyrthian, wur- 
thian (= OHG. werdon, G. wurdigen = Icel. vir- 
iha = Goth, wairthon), value, < wcorth, worth : 
sec worth‘d, n.] To render worthy; exalt. 

Put upon him such a deal of roan, 

That wortkied him. Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 128. 

■wortle (wAr'tl), ?!. 1. A draw-plate, or the 

aperture in such a plate through which wire is 
drawn. 

The wire [of roanpanese steel], owinp to its hardness, 
hreakinp into short lengths when being pulled tlirough 
tlie wonles. Sdenen, XII. 280. 

2. One of a series of metal collars through which 
a cylinder or plug of load is .sometimes drawn in 
the manufaoturo of lead pipe. The worties are of 
graduated sizes, and the lead is passed from one tlirough 
that next smaller, till the pipe has acquired tlie desired 
size. 

Tvort-refrigerator (w6rt're-frij'e-ra-tor), ji. A 
wort-cooler. 

wortwalet (w6rt'wal), )i. [Origin ohscuro.] A 
hangnail. 

Pipilula. the skinne growing at the fingers ends about 
the nayle, called of some the icortirales, or liuereages. 

Ftaria^ 169S. 

•worystt, JI. An old variant of worsted. 
•WOShird, n. 1. Same ns whorc's-bird. [Slang.] 

"Imp'dent old tronbirdt" says he, “ni break the bald 
head on un." T. Uvghet, Tom Brown at llugby, i. 2. 

2. A wasp. TVright. [Pro V. Eng.] 

•woset, H. A form of icoose for oo:c. 
wostt. Second person singular indicative pres- 
ent of tcifi. 

wot (wot). First and third persons singularin- 
dicative present of wlft, 
wought, JI. An obsolete variant of icniri. 

Fatte reed of myre yground and tempered tougli, 

Letdaube it on the icoiigft on Icho n^dc. 

Palladiut, Uusbondrlo (E. E. T. S.), p. 15. 

wouket, JI. A Middle English form of tecclA. 
WycUf. 

woul, I’. Same ns truitii. 
would (wCid), Preterit and past subjunctive of 
wiltt. 

would-be (whd'be), <i. and ji. [< woidd + Z/cl, 
expressing ivish or desire in such e.v-prossions 
as “ho would he thought rich,” “ho would he 
considered smart.”] I. a. Wishing to bo ; 
vainly protending to be; desirous of being or 
of being considered: as, a icoidrf-iicphilosopher. 
[Colloq.] 

Tlie would.le wita and can’t.bc gentlemen. 

Plfron, Beppo, at TO. 

n. JI. A rain profenderj one who affects to 
he something which he really is not, 

A man tliat would have foil'd at their o\m play 
A dozen icou/ti-freV of the modern day. 

Coirper, Conversallon, 1, C12, 

wouldert it. [Irreg. < tcouM + •cri.] 

A wislier; ono given to use tlio word icouhJ op- 
tatively. Latham, [Rare.] 

The olde proverho is cxcecfllnK true, 

“That these preat wishers, & these common troulders, 
Are never (for the mosto part) cood liouBcholderB." 

Times' Whistle (E. 1'^ T. S.), p. 103. 

‘WOUldingt (wud'ing),?!. [Irrog.< + 
Emotion of desire; impulse; 
inclination. 

It will be every man’s Interest . . . 
to subdue the exorbltancles of the 
flesh, as well us to continue the 
tcouldings of the spirit. 

Ham rnonef. (Jlichardton.) 

wonldingnesst (wud ' ing- 
nes), n. Velleity; willing- 
ness. J/dmtuoud, Works, 1.23. 

"Woulfe’s apparatus. An ap- 
paratus consisting of a se- 
ries of threo-nccked bottles 
(called WoulJVs bottles) con- 
nected by suitable tubes, used 
for washing gases or saturating liquids there- 
with. JTaffs’ Diet, of Chem. 
woundf (wond or wound), n. [< hlE. wound, 
wounde, wund, wundo, wonde, < AS. wund = OS. 
wunda, jrwiide = OPries. wundo, undc = D. wond, 
wondc=03G. wimta, JIHG. G. icHiide, awdund, 
= Icel. vnd (for *vund) = iDan. vundc, a wotmd; 
from an adj., ME. ipuiid, <AS. wund=D. gc-wond 
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= OHa. wmty a.«iHMdf = Goth. wiinds, woimd- wounder (won'd6r or woun'der), n. [< MI. 
ed; possibly orig. pp. (in -d2) of the verb which wottnder; < woimd^- + -ori.J One who or that 
appears in AS. trinnan (pp. wunnen)^ strive, which wounds. „ . . - , 

fight, suffer: see winK v. The historical pron. wound-fever (wond'fe^v6r), n. A leyer, prob- 
is wound, parallel to that of ground^ fomidy ably mildly septic in its nature, wmeh s(^e- 
soxnxd^ hoxmd, etc.] 1. In surg,f a solution of times occurs after receiving a wound, whether 
continuity of any of the tissues of the body, in- accidental or made during an operation : in the 
vol'ving also the skin or mucous membrane of latter case also calle^d sixTgical fever , 
the part, caused by some external agent, and wouud-gctll (wond'gal), u, A gall made on the 
'• “ stem of the grape-vine by an American weevil, 

AinpcloqJyjytcr scsostris. See rine-galh 
"tvoundily (woun'di-li), adv, [< woxmdg^ + 
iVoundy; excessively. [Colloq. or humorous.] 


not the result of disease. 

I, lately caught, will have a new mntle ivoundf 
And captlve-Hke be manacled and bound. 

Marlowe^ tr, of Ovid’s Elegies, Ii. 


They look woundiUj like Frenchmen. 

Qoldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, i. 2. 
Eichard Penlake repeated the vow. 

For woMtidily sick was he. 

Southey, St. Michael's Chair. 


2. In medical Jurisprudence, any lesion of the 
body resulting from external violence, wlietber 
aeeomp.qniod or not by rupture of the skin or 
mucous membrane — thus differing from tbe 

menniug of tbe word when used in surgery. , \ « 

Great difference of opinion, liowcvcr, nppeara in the way WOUndlBg (won - or woim^ ding), JI. [Verbal n. 
in which the word is Interpreted when occurring in crim- of tooiatd^, V.J Hurt; injuiy. Gen. iv. 23. 
inal statutes. Some authorities have held that it ncces- TOoundleSS (wond'- or wonnd'les),a. [<roowi!(Jl 

sarily Implies the use of a hard or solid instrument other , 7„„„ q i ITroo fi-nm hurt, nr iuiiirv 2 

than tlie hand or fist; others, that it neccssarUy implies tile + .1- ■'r”®® v 

breaking of the skin beyond tbe cuticle or outer mem* Invulnerable; incapable of being wounded, 
brane. 

3. A breach or Imrt of tlio bark and wood of a 
tree, or of the bark and substance of other 
plants. — 4. Figuratively, injury; hurt; harm; 
as, a icotnid given to credit or reputation, feel- 
ings, etc.: often specifically applied in litera- 
ture to the pangs of love. 

Alas, poor shepherd ! searching of thy wound, 

1 Iiavc by hard adventure found mine own. 

Shale., As you Like it, ti. 4. 44. 

The wounds of conscience, like other woxinds, though 
generally received in public, must always be healed in 
private. Bp. Atterbury, Sennons, I. x. 


They will endeavour to giro my reputation as many 
wounds as the man in the almanack. Sicift, TnlicaX Essay. 

5t. Plague. 

I trowc it was In the dismal 
That was the ten xcmmdes of Eglptc. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1207. 

6. In her,, a roundel purpnro.— Contused wound, 


Hit the woundless air. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 1, 44. 

3.‘ Unwounding; harmless. 

Turne thee to those that weld the awful crowne. 

To doubted Knights, whoso woundlesse armour rusts. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., October. 

Not a dart fell woundless there. Southey, Joan of Arc.viiL 
woundwort (wond'wfert), n. [< woxmd^ + 
toorfi.] 1. A plant of the genus Siaclixjs, par- 
ticularly either of two species occurring in 
Great Britain, S. pahistriSf the marsh or clown’s 
woundwort, and S, Gcrmanica. The name al- 
ludes to a supposed vulnerary property. — 2 . 
The kidncy-vetch, AntJix/Uis vulncx'aria, and oc- 
casionally other plants — Clown's woundwort. 
Same ns clownheal. — Knight'S woundwort, the water- 
soldier, Stratiotes dloXdes. See Stratiotes . — Saracens 
woimdwort. See Saracen’s com/rey, under Saracen. ^ 
woimdwortb (w 6 nd'w 6 rth), n. A composite 
plant, lAahtxm JSrmoxicU [West Indies,] 


a braking of tlio 60 ft paria, with pcrhapa !itllc“a«?s WOimAyl (wOn'di or wonn'di), a. [< fWHtl<Jl + 
of tlio skin, produced by a blow from a blunt body; the -t/1.] Causing or inflicting wounds. [Bare.] 
lirniso of ordinary languago.— DlSBCCtlon-Wound, a pot- Poy that Bhoof s 

fonod wound received wlillo dissecting or performing nn Pron, ladies’ eyes such mortal woundu darts, 
autopsy, by which septic material Is Introduced, Also Hood, Love, 

called icotmd and porf.worfcm iro«nd.-“God’S j o/ /t\.. 

wounds, ScoVirou«d« mid rotmd».— Gunshot-wound, WOUlidy-Cwoun di),a. [Ofdoubtfiu origin, per- 

n lacerated wound caused by ' *--*•- ’ — - -- -- - '' "• 

discharged from n firearm: , 

w/opcfictun.— Incised wound, n clcan.cut wound mode Vn+tno 1 irvAftecitm rPoHnn 1 

by a knife or other sharp Instrument; tho cut of ordinary ompbatics.] Excessive. [t^oiloq.J 
language.— lacerated woimd, n wound caused by tear- 
ing rather than cutting: any laceration of soft parts.— 

Open wound, an operation-wound In which tlie integu* 
mont Is widely incised, ns distinguished from n subcutane- 
ous wound in which the sklnopcnlng Is small.— Opera- - o/ /i.\ T ry 7 . o ..n -o.. 

tion-wound, awound made by the surgeon In tho course wouildy*" (woun di), adv, [s woxxuwj^^ a.\ Ex- 
of an operation, as distinguished from one occurring acci* cocdiDgly; very. [Colloq.] 


i)y n bullet or other missile haps a colloq. use of woiindyl - ; cf. whopphxgj 
: technically called rtdnns terrible, and other words of intensity, used as 

■irt n rlonn.ntif \rnitni1 , -..k it i 


Indeed there is a woundy luck In names, sirs. 
And a main mystery’. B. Jonson, 'Talc of a Tub, Iv. 2. 
A wDXtndy hinderance toa poor man that lives ^ his la- 
bour, Sir Ii. HHstranye. 


dentally.— Poisoned wound, awound into which some 
poisonous matter is introduced in tlic nctof wounding, ns 
a tllsscction-woimd.thc bltoof a venomous reptile, or tbo 
filing of a i)olsonou 8 InsccL— Punctured wound, a nar- 
row deep wound made by a sliarp-polnted body, such as 
a needle or a rapier. 

wound^ (wOnd or wound), v, [< ^lE, woimdcxx, 
woundicn, Kxuidcn, wuiidicjij^jvondlcji, < AS. 



A tcoundy brag young vellow. , , 

D. J’oTwon, Tale of a Tub, i. 2. 

Gad. says I, an you ploy the fool and many at these years, 
there 's more danger of your head’s aching than my heart.— 
He was woundy angry when I gav’n that wipe. 

Congreve, Love for Love, iv. 13. 

.luii/ui..,.., > ....... Tiaivellea ladles aro wotiinfy nice. J.Paillie. 

wundian = OIIG.wiinldii,iniG.wundon,G,vci- wourali, ’WOUrari (wo'r.a-li, -ri), n. Same as 
wunden, wound; from tho noun.] I. trans. 1. woorali, woorari. Seo cii'rari. 

To Iiurt by violence; cut, slash, or lacorato; -wourali-plant (wo'ra-li-plant), Ji. Tho plant 
injure; damage: as, to wound tho head or tho wliich violds wouralii See curari. 
ai-m ; to tiioimd a tree. ■wournilt, Ji. Samo as warble^. 

Tlicr cello iTOiimfc and kyWcotbcr. WOUtt, JI. Same as voiitc, an old spelling of 

.Vcrfiit (E. E. T. .?.), II. 150. vaultK 

lie was tmtntled for onr transgressions. Isa. 1111. 5. won-WOU, JI. Same as wow-wnw. 

Tis not Oiy cause ; WOVB (wov). Preterit and occasional past par- 

Tlion hast no rcpnlatlon wounded In ’t. ticiplo of wcavch. 

Beau, and Ft., Knlgbt of Malta, ii. 3. .^^ 70 ^ 0 ^ (wo'vn). Past participle of wcavch. 

2. Figuratively, to cause injury or hanu to; wow (won), iiifcrj. An exclamation of pleasure, 
.specifically, of jicrsons, to hurt tuo feelings of; suiprise, orvvondor. 


pain. 

Jfy wretched heart, wounded with had bctldc, 

To crauc his peace from reason Is addrest. 

Orcene, Francesco’s Sonnet ()Vork 8 , cd. Oro 9 art,'\HII, 1C9). 

When y c sin against flic brethren, nnU wound their weak 
consciences, yo sin against Christ. 1 Cor. viil. 12. 


0 whan he slew’ his berry-brown steed, 

Woxo but his heart was aalr! 

King Henry (Child’s Ballads,!. 148). 
And,ifoic/ Tara sawnn unco sight! 

Bums, Tam o* Shantcr. 


A Woulfc's Bottle. 


'wowe'^t, wowerf. Obsolete forms of xvooj wooer. 
Tlic pangs of reminded vanity Bccmcil to biro [.Tobnson] wowe-f. ». A Middle English form of roaicS. 
ndiculons. J/ncn.ifop. Boswell s Jolinson. a. SeO 1 f 0 e-ire«jy. 

II. infrnii.y. To inflict hurt or injury, either -wowf (wouf), fl. [Cf. tca/S.] Wild; deranged; 
.•...11 II,. disordered in intoUeot. [Scotch.] 

He will bo as wowf as ever his father ayas. 

ScoU, Pirate, ix. 

■WO'W-WO'W (wou'wou), JI. [Native name.] 1. 
Tlio active gibbon of Sumatra, Bylobatcs agilis. 
Also wou-wou, mgaputi, and oungha. — 2. The 
silvery gibbon of Java, jETj/ioZiatcs leuoiscus. Also 
wou-wou, waii-wau, wa-ivali. 

et, V. i. Obsolete forms of waxh. 

Old preterit and past participle of 


physically or morally. 

This courtesy 

Wound, deeper than yonr sword can, or mine own. 

Fletcher {and another). Love’s Curs, v. 1. 
Willing to jroiowf, and yet afraid to strike. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 203. 

Preterit and past participle 


WOUnd^ (wound), 
of windt. 

woundable (won'- or woun'da-hl), a. [< wouneV- 
■h -able,'} Capahlo of being’ wounded; liable WOXt, 
to injury; vumcr.ablo. wexent. 


So icoundaVle Is tbe dragon under the left wing. 


waxh. 


Fuller, Ch. Ulst.; IV. I. 6. typ. A contraction of worship. 




wpful. 

■wpful. A contraction of worshipful. 

■wrack! (rak), Ji. [Also wrect: (also racJ:) ; <ME. 
wrak, wrck, wrcc, something oast ashore, a kind 
of sea\Yood, also shipwreck (MT.ttnrccA, seaweed 
east ashore, pieces of a ■iweoked ship east 
ashore) ; partly < AS. xvrasQ, hauishmont, exile, 
misery; partly < D. LG. wrak, or Icel. rck (for 
*vrck), also rcki, anything drifted or driven 
ashore, = Sw. vrak, wreck, refuse, trash, = Dan. 
vrap, ■ivi'eek. TTraeJA is a doublet of wrcck'i ; it 
is also spelled in some uses rack, while on tho 
other hand rnc/A was sometimes spelled ivrack. 
Indeed the whole scries of -n'ords, wrack, wreck, 
rack, reck, wretch, etc., were foi-mcrly much con- 
fused in spoiling. See icrcc/jl.] 1. That which 
is east ashore hy tho waves. Speclllcally— (n) Sen- 
weed cast nshoro. Tho name is Pometlincs reatricted to 
tho species of Fucus, which form t!io bulk of the wrack col- 
lected for manure and sometimes for makliiR kelp. Tlioso 
found most plcntlfullj’ on tho shores of the ilritiah Islands 
are F. vesicitlosns and F. nodoma. See fca-nrack, 2 , and 
cut under Fiints. (6) Wreckage. 

Sf. Tho destruction of a ship hy grinds orroohs 
orhy tho forco of tho wnves^ shipwreck. Soo 
irrcc/i*i. 

Iting the nlnnim-bcU ! Plow wind 1 come arrack! 

Shak., ^lacbeth, v. fi. r>l, 

Nay, some of them . . . run ashore before tho mirsiicr, 
Kla(i that witli irrnrA- of ship and lopoo of noods they may 
prolong a despised life. Sajidijf, Travnllcs (1052), p. *J. 

3. Destruction; ruin. 

Forgetting shame’s purcldush njul honour’s trrnrA. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, I. fir»S. 

7>or only Paradise 

In this commotion, but tho staiTj etipo 
Of lieavcn perhaps, or all the elemetits 
At least had gone lo trraek, dlsturb’il and torn 
With violence of this conllicL Milton, 1*. f.., Iv. Om. 
groaning and u’nlllng for an heir to rule 
After him, lest the realm should go to trrnek. 

Tfnniit'm, Coming of Arthur. 
Cart- wrack, v.arlou 8 largo nlgie thrown up by tbo sex 
fScotch.l— Kelp-wrack, J'lteuf no(f«j»u^.— Lady-wrack, 
J'ueiiJt rcficulofujt. Sec cut under Fucitf. 
wrack^f (rnk), r, f. [<irrurA‘, n. Cf. irm7,d, r.] 
To destroy; make Rhipwreek of; wi'cck. 

What promts it tho well built ship to ride 

Vpon tiju surging Idllowcs of llie maiiie, . . . 

If, ere it loniies end it doth nttaiiu*, . . . 

Sea JcrneAi It perish In the raging ilotid? 

Tinifg' IV/nftUH:. i:.T.H.). p. 120. 
Oh, what n second ruthless sea of uocs 
TI’rucA# me within my haven ! 

CItajnnan, Monsieur D’Ollve, 1. 1. 

mack^, Ji. A variant of ruW.'h 
■wrack^t, r. f. An ohsolote TniRspcllin^;? of rur/.d. 
Coirict/, Davidcis, iii. 

Wracluult (I'ak'ful), a. [< irralc/ut, irniA- 
fid; < trrur/.d + -/*»/. Cf. (rrrr/;Ad.] *l?uinous; 
(Ic.structivo. 

Wiat tvanton horrors marked their irmrVd path! 

Scott, Vision of Don Poderick, Conclusion, st. 0. 

wrack-grass (rak'gras), ». 3aino ns (tniss. 
irnicl:, 

wracksomet (rak'snni), o. [< irrur/.i + -.somr,] 
Ruinous; do.structivo. 

>*or bring t!ic irrackfom engine to tlieir wall. 

HuJfon, tr. of Dll ILirt.u’s Jnditb, II. 

■wrain-stafF (rfm'staf), ». Sumo as trnufi-stajr, 
wraith (rath), u, [.\ppar. an nltored form due 
to some confusion of the dial, tnirtli, an a]ipari- 
tion; Bupposed to have hcon orig. a guardian 
Bpirit, < icel. vdrffi (gen. vartlinr), a ward, guar- 
dian; of. is'orw. ranICf a beacon, pile of fitoiics, 
vnrdiirlc, a guardian or attendant Bjurit said to 
go before or follow a man, also oonsiderod as an 
omen ora boding spirit: .sootrun/l.] Annppn- 
rition in the exact likeness of a person, sup- 
posed to be seen before or soon niter tlio per- 
sonas death; in general, a visible Bj)int ; a spec- 
ter; a ghost. 

IDs presence scared the clfiti. 

Who held him for some (leeting »rrnif/i, 

And not n man of blood cind breatli. 

Scoft, I*, of K M., V. 23. 

In 170*) a traveller writes of the iiea^ants of KIrkend- 
brIgbUIilrc: ^'It is common nmong tiiemto /.ancy that they 
SCO the irraithn of persons dying, which will he > Islhlc to 
one and not to others present with him.*' 

j;. It. Ttilor, Prim. Culture, I. in.'. 
Then glldefl nut nf the Joyous wood 
. The ghastly Wraith of one that I know. 

Trntvjguu, .Maud, xxlll. 

■wrakf, ■wrakef, ii. und i-. Old K])clIiiiK» of 
wrack^. 

■wramp (I'nmp), )i. [Ori;;!n obscure.] A. sprain, 
"wran (ran), v, A dialectal form of wren. 

The reran! tlio reran! the king of all birds. 

Quoted in *V. n»i<f Q., Isl «er., XII. -Ibn. 

wrang^ (rang, locally vrang), rt., and adv. 
An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) form of tcrout;. 
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’WXang^. An obsolete or provincial preterit of 
wrinff* 

wrangle (rang'gl), v , ; prefc. and pp. wranfjled, 
ppr. wraiigUnf/, [< ME. wranglcn; a freq. form 
connected with LG, wrangen, M'ranglo, Dan. 
vringlcy twist, entangle, and ult. with wring: 
SCO L inir(ms» 1. To dispute; argue 

noisily or in a quarrelsome manner; brawl; 
altoreato. 

I am ready to distrust mine eyes. 

And wrangle W'ltli my reason, 

Shak., T. K., iv. S. 14. 

I have been atoning two most lamn^fin^ neighbours. 

Flclchcr, Spanish Curate, fii. 4. 

Tho* among ourselves with too much Heat 
Wo sometimes wrangle, xvlicn wo slioutd dch.alo. 

Frior, To Poilcau Dcsprcaiix (1701). 

2. To engage in discussion and disputation; 
argue; debate; hence, formerly, in some uni- 
versities, to dispute publicly; defend or oppose 
a thesis by argutnoiit. 

Tho Philosophers, ns they scorno to delight, so must 
they bee content little to mooue; sauing rerangling 
whether Vertuc bee tbo cblefo or tlio ouely good; whetber 
tlic coiitcmnl.'itinc or the ncltve life doe cxcell. 

Sir Sidneg, Apol. for Pocliio (ed. Arbor), p. 41. 
Ttion, in (lie scale of rcns'nltig life, TIs plain, 

There must be, somowhere, such a rank as man : 

And nil tlic nticstlnn {terangle e'er so long) 

Is only this, If Ood has placed him W'rong. 

Pope, Ffisny on ^fnn, I. 4ft, 
1, To bicker, spar. Jangle. See griarTeU, n. 

Il.t /run.*?. To eontost or dispute, especially 
in (he usually bnnvling manner of tho schools. 

Sir Philip, w’hllo they rrrannlc out their c.iuso, let us 
agree. Itrvnxe, Northern Lais, v, S. 

■wrangle (rang's!), «. [< wrangle, c.] An ntigrv 
(lisputo ; n noisy qimrrol. 

1 linvc found tlio court of n.s.l.tnutR u.tinny tnkcu up In 
little trran.'/frj'niKiul conchiucii, and ndjuidlug accounts of 
meal and stitnlldiciT. 

iSV(rt, ProiKis.-il for giving Iladges lo beggars. 
= Syil, S-jnalhle, AUereation, etc. (see tptarreU), contro- 
versy. 

■wrangler (rniig'glfT), ». [< wrangle + -rrL] 

1. Out* tvlio ■vvrmigle.K or (li.spiitc.s; n dobiitpr; 
osppciiilly, till titigry or noisy ilisputniit. 

True, true, ever at odds : Tlicy were tlie common Inlke 
of the towne for a iLalrc of trrnngUrr. 

/trvme, Spamgus Garden, 1. 1. 

Y(»u slmuld he free and plcnsant In every nnsu cr and 
hchailour, nthcr like welbhred gentlemen in jxdite con- 
vcrs.allon than like iiofsynnd contenlfons wntngterr. 

Wattr, linproNcment of .Mind. 1. xlll. ( Su. 
1 tnim lo set th* imprison’d irrangUm trv>'. 

And give tliem voice and utt'ranto once ng.aln. 

Coii7*<T, ’task, iv. ftl. 

As lliy great men arc lighters and wrangler/. thy 
mighty tilings ii)Km the earth mid sea arc troui>]c«omc 
and intmetahiu Iticuiiihrmiccs. 

/xifuhir, Iinag. Com*., Diogenes and I’Jntn. 

2t. A Htubborn opponent or ndvor.'Jftry, 

Till him he hath iiinde a match with such n irrnngler 

Tiial all tlic courts of rmnee will be dlsliirh’il 

With chnees. .VAfil:., Hen. V,, 1. 2. 2rrl. 

3. In C.imbridgo Univorsity, one Avlio Ims nt- 

tninedthe fixvt chi«Jsiii Iho elvmentnry division 
of tho inililic oxuiniimtion for lionons in iniro 
luul mi.xod inntluMimtics, commonly cnllcu tho 
tnadicmalical fri/io.s tho.so who comjioBO tlio 
Bcooml rank of bouor.s being designnled .vrumr 
o/dinir.v, nnd tho«o of tlie (bird order junior op^ 
(intrs. Tlic student taking nb«oluteJy the first place 
in the inathemalicnl tri|>os used to he called the 
reranglrr, (hose following next fn the same iU» hlon being 
rcM»ectl\ely tinned /enmd, etc., irrnm;frrx. 

Ihii in theUimlcxamlimtloii now, toivhfch only wranglers 
arc nihnitted, the names nrcnrmiigcd in dlviHions alfdia- 
lietlcally. Tlic Maine Is derived from the public dl'imtn- 
ilons in which cniidiilate.s for degrees were until recent 
times required to exhibit tliiirjiowers. Compare fn/Kv. 

Jtatdo was senior rrrnn^/i'r nnd senior mcilalUst at Cam- 
bridge, nnd is a lawyer. * (irreillc, Memoirs, Jan. 2, IWl. 

■wranglcrship (rnug'pK-r-uliip), ii. [< wrangler 
-t- -ship.2 III Cniiibriilgo Univci>ity, tlio posi- 
tion or riink of ii ivniiiglcr. 

■wrangle.somo (nmc'gl-bimi), a. [< wrangle 
+ -Slime.'] ContoiitioiiN ; qimrrolsoiiio. Halii- 
wrll. 

■wrangling (rnng'Kling), ii. [< ME. wranglinge, 
wrangUjng; verlml ii. of wrnnglc, r,] Dispiiln- 
tion; c.silceiiilly, fontontious urgiimcntntion. 

Much trrrtn^fin.7 they bad. but at last theyconftnned 
him neenniing to promise tight shnn*s of Tguiil; and so he 
was dismissed of his charge, with shew of fnuour and much 
friendsidp. Quoted In Capt. John StnUJi'/ Works, II. 1112. 

M'e may read what irrnn^fi\7 the Plshons and Monks 
had about the reaillng or not reading nf Orlgcn. 

Milton, JteformatJon in Png., 1. 

wrangoust (rang'iis), a. A Scotch form of 

wrotuious, 

wrap^ (rnp),r.f.; prot.nndpp.frmp 7 )rd or trr^pf, 
ppr. wrajyping, [E, dial, trauBpoBcd trnrjt; < 


wrapper 

ME. iorappotf also wJappen (with I for r), > E, 
lap: SCO lap^jand cf. envelop, develop.'} 1. To 
roll or fold together, as a pliable or flexible 
object: usually with tlie preposition around 
(or round) or about: as, to wrap paper about a 
book. 

This said, he took his mantle’s foremost part, 

IIo gan the same together fold and urap, Fairfax. 
Like one wlio wraps the draper}' of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

Bryant, Thanatopsis. 

2. To envelop; surround; cover by winding 
soinothing round in folds; mufilo: often M’ith 
up: as, to wrap up a child in its blanket; to 
wrap tho body in flannels. 

As a welsh woful he wrapped him ther-Inne, 

For no man that ho met Ids momyng schuld knowe. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 746. 

Tho Sarazines xerajypen hero llcdes in white lyimenc 
Clothe. Mandcville, Travels, p. 10ft. 

I, . . . wrapp'd in mist 
Uf midnight vapour, glide secure. 

Milton, r. L., Ix. 158. 

The mother ... 

Tlicn brought n mantle down and rtrapl her in it. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

3. To cover and fasten securely, ns in paper or 
pack-.shcct, in order to protect from injury or 
injurious exposure, as in transit or during stor- 
age, or in order toconccnl: generally tvith up: 
as, to wrap up an urabrolln or a book to send 
bv express; to wrap up one’s things in a bun- 
dle. — 4. To conceal by involving or envelop- 
ing; hiilo in a mass of difTereiit character; 
cover up or involve generally'. 

In these fewo lines I hnuc rerajypcd x-p (lie most tedious 
part of Grnmmer. Areham, The Scholcinastcr, p. 27. 

The evil which Is hero wrapt up. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 117. 

irrfl;>;u‘a '7 up Kellglon In strange figures nnd mysterious 
non-Bense, which the Eg}'pllans ivcre so mucli given to. 

Slillingjleet, Sermons, I. ill. 
Wrapped up In. (a) Pound up with or In; comprised 
or Involved In; entirely associated ivllh or dependent on. 

Ills Iheontine’s] vonng wife (in whom nil Ids happiness 
wa.B wrapt up) died. Addison, Spectator, ISo, 123. 

(A) Engrossed In or with; entirely del olcd to: ns, she Is 
trm;>;‘ed up in her son ; he Is irrn; 7 >f(/ up in Ids studies, 
0 then, 0, llrst for your own royal sake, 

And next for onre. wrapp'd up in you, beware 
Of his Designs in time. 'J. Beaumont, rsyche, v. 152. 

llie stale pedant Is irrapt up xn news, and lost in poli- 
tics. Addison, Spectator, No. 103. 

(c) Conii)rl8Cil or involved In, as an cUcct or consequence. 

wrap^ (I’ftp)* h. [< t'.] An article of 

dre.ss intended tobo’vmippod round thoporson, 
as on a journey; a wrapper, in the plural, the word 
is oppHcd collectively to nil coverings uscu, in addition to 
tlie usual etolhing, ns a delense against the weatlicr, ns 
cloaks, shauls, scarfs, nnd mllwny-rngs. 

Mrs. Alesldne . . . was Billing In hcrl»onnctnnd irrnw, 
rt'.’id) lo start forth. J\ B. Stocllon, The Dusanles, id. 

wrap-f (rap), v. t. A misRpolling of rrQ>-. 

The Icnst of these delights, that you dci l.^c. 

Able lo irrnpe iiiul dazzle humnu eyes. 

Peete, Arraignment of Paris. 11. 2- 
Wrajfji'd in nmnrc, the matrons u ildly stare. 

Dryden, -•Eneld, v. 840. 

■wrappago (riip'nj), n. [< wrajit -t- -age.] 1. 
Tlio nut of TOiliping. — 2. Anything ■svliich 
wmps, or is used for ■WTapping;' coiioctivciy, 
tilings tiseil ns wrn]is or imippcre. 

It seems somehow the very rcntral essence of ns, Song; 
ns If all the rest were hut xrrapjxigrs nnd IiuIIbI 

Carlyle, Heroes nnd Hero-Worsldp, III. 
Hence was the need, on either Bide, of a lie 
To serve ns docent xerawiage, 

i»ro«r;un^, lUng nnd Dock, iv. 523. 

To-morrow this sheet , . . shall be thcirr(ii);>ff^e ton 
bar of Boap, or the platter for a beggar’s broken victuals. 

Loicell, Blglow* Pajicrs, Ist scr., vl., note. 

■wrapper (rnp'C’r), n. [< irrnj;' -rrl.] 1. One 
tviio wrnjis. — 2. Tlmt in wiiicii miytiiing is 
wrnppcil or inuiosed; an outer covering: ns, 
iiuwsjmper wrappers. 

As soon as such n number of books are perfected, the 
surjdus of the various signatures arc thrown aside for 
irrnr/xTJt and other otllclal uses. 

Bee. ir. TooU, In Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 430. 
Spccincally — (n) Tho loose and dctachahic cover of paper 
put about n Imok hound in cloth lo preserve Its fresh- 
ness; Bometlmcs, Incorrectly, tho sewed or pasted cover 
of a pami»hlet. (6) Tobacco-lcaf ppeclnlly sidled or pre- 
pared for covering cigars; distinguished twin filler. .Reo 
ftllerl, 4. 

Bnnmtm tobacco conslst.s of largo, strong, flcxlhlclcovcs. 
uldch are Imported Into this country* solely for the pur- 
pose of making cigar xcrapj*ers. The Aation, XLVIII. 370. 

3. A loose "fti’TOont moaut to envelop the M’hole, 
or nearly the wliole, person; applied to botb 
indoor mid outdoor gnmicnts, such ns dress- 
ing-go\vn.‘^,oYorconts, and shawls. At certain timoe 



• wrapper 

the name is used of some special form of garment, though 
for outdoor garments vn‘ap is much more usual. 

Nitella . . . was always in a 'icrappcr, nightcap, and 
slippers when she was not decorated for immediate show. 

Johnson, Rambler, Ko. 116. 
Similar mantleSj not assumed as wrappers for extra 
warmth or protection against the weather, were in general 
use at ceremonies and festivals. Encyc. Brit., VI. 465, 
She wore a dismal calico wrapper, which made no com- 
promise with the gauntness of her figure. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 137. 

4. An undershirt. [Colloq. or trade use.] — 
6. In Fungi, same as volva. 
wrapping-paper (rap'ing-pa^p&r), ». See pa- 
per. 

wrapping-silk (rap'ing-silk), See silk. 
wrap-rascal (rap'ras^kal), n. [< wrajJ + obj. 
rascal; a humorous term, like haj^-harloi.'] A 
loose greatcoat worn by people of elegance 
about 1740, in supposed imitation of the coarse 
coats of the poorer people; hence, any surtout 
or long outer garment. 

His dress was also that of a horse-dealer — a close-but- 
toned jockey-coat, or ^rrap-raseal, as it was then termed, 
with huge metal buttons, coarse blue upper stockings, 
called boot-hose, because supplying the place of boots, 
and a slouched hat. Seott, Heart of Miu-Lotiiian, xlli. 

The driver, by meajis of a urraprascal, had covered a 
great part of the rags of his lower garment. 

Thaekerag, Irish Sketch-Book, xlx, 

wrasse (ras), ?i. [Also, better, utg^s/ said to he 
< W. gwrachen, the TV. name for the fish being 
gwrachen ij »jdr.] An aeantbopterygian tele- 
ost fish of the family Lahrida:; any iabrid, or 
labroid fish, having thick fleshy lips, strong 
sharp teeth, and usually brilliant coloration. 
See parrot-fish (with cut). They arc carnivorous 
salt-water fishes of littoral habits, liaunting chiclly rocky 
shores, and many of them are esteemed food-fishes.* Tlie 
species to which the name applies as a book-name are ver>* 
numerous; hut those of whicli nras^e is actually spoken 
are chietly the British species, as the h.allnn-wrasse and 
the red wrasse. (Sec cut under Lahrus.) In America the 
best-known wrasses (though not so called) are the common 
cunner, thotautog, and the fathead. Sec ctits under these 
words.— Comber wrasse. Same as comber^, 2.— Cook 
wrasse, the striped wrasse, Labnts tnixfitf.— Ctenoid 
wrasses, ^v^a89e3 with ctenoid scales; the Ctenolahridie. 

— Cycloid wrasses, ^misses with cycloid scales; the 
Cgaolabrida:.^ Serrellan wrasse. Same as ticectlips, 3. 

— Small-mouthed wrasse, Centrolabms exoletus. (See 
also ballan-tcrafse, rainboic-irratse.) 

wrasse-fish, (ms'fish), «. A uTasse. See Za- 
hrus (\vith cut). 

wrastle (i*as'l), v, and ?j. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of icrcstlc. 

wrath (rilth, sometimes ruth), iu [< ME. tcrath- 
(he, xeratihe, xertetUthe, tcrcthihc, icrathc, icrcthc, 
also erroneously wraugthf < AS. (ONorth.) 
wrlcththo, xcrictho (=Icel. rcithi (for *vrcithi) = 
Sw. Dan. vrede), anger, ^vrath, < wrath, angry, 
wroth: seo wroth. fTrath is thus the noun of 
wroth. The historical proii. is riith, wliich is 
also almost or quite universal in the United 
States.] 1. Fierce anger; vehement indigna- 
tion; rage. 

Yet in his \eraugth this thought he cucr among : 

If he shiild avenge hjiii sodeiily, 

All his pepUl wold say ho did hym wrong. 

(Jencri/rfw (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1373. 
Wraththe of children Is ouercome soonc. 

Babecs iJoot(E. E. T. S.), p. 31. 
Then boyllng Wrath, stem, cruell, swift, and rash, 
That like a Boar her teeth doth grinde and gna-sli. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The I'urics. 

2f. Heat; impetuosity. 

They are In the very xerath of love, and they will toge- 
ther; clubs cannot part them. 

Shah., As you Like It, v. 2. 41. 

3. The effects of auger; the just punishment 
of an offense or crime ; vengeance. Rom. xiii. 4. 
—To pour out vials of wrath- See naL=Syn. 1. An- 
ger. Vexation, Indignation, etc. (sec angcrl). 
wrathf (riith), a. An obsoleto (in early modem 
use erroneous) form of wroth. 

Whereat the Prince full tcrath his strong right hand 
In full avengement heaved up on hic. 

,S>)c>wer,F.Q., IV. vlii. 43. 

Oberon Is passing fell and wrath, 

.S/jflA-., 31. N. D., Ii. 1. 20. 

wrathf (riith), v. [< ME. terathihen, wraiihen, 
wrathen, wrathien,(. A^.geicrdthiaxi {=z0^.wrcth- 
ian = Icol. rcitha), be angry, < wrath, angry : see 
wroth and wrath, u.] I. intrans. To become 
wroth or angry; manifest anger. 

Than the worthy at his wife wrathet a little, 

And blamyt the burde for hlr bold speche. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8442. 
And appere in hus presence whyle hym pleye lyketh, 
And yf he xcratthe, we mowc be war and hus way roume. 

Piers Ploxctnan (C), i..l89. 

H. trans. 1, To make wroth or angry; cause 
wrath or anger in ; anger; enrage, 
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Melechmanser . . . on a Day pleyed at the Chesse and wreakl (rek), P. (. [Formerly also 

his Swerd lay besyde him ; and so befelle that on Twuii/ifici - . . 

him, and with his owne propre Swefd he was slayn. 

Mandemlle, Travels, p. 37. 


I wol not wraihe him, also mote I thryve. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Manciple's Tale, 1. SO. 

And that es drede perftto in vs and gastely when we 
drede to tcrethe Qod in the leste syne that we kane knawe 

and flese it ala venyme. ^ ^ 

Rampole, Prose Treatises (E. E- T. S.), p. 12. 

2. To be angry with; exhibit anger or wrath 
to. 

Wlii wraththist thou me? y greue thee noust. 

Whi art thou to thi freend vnkinde? 

PolUieal Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 101. 

wrathful (rath'ful), a. [< ME. wrethful, xvreth- 
voZ, wrathful; (.wrath, n,, + *:/’«?.] 1. Full of 
wrath; very angry; greatly incensed. 

strong men, and wrathful that a stranger knight 
Should do and almost overdo the deeds 
Of Lancelot. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. Expressive of or prompted or characterized 
by wrath or anger; raging; impetuous; ftiri- 
ous: as, wrathful passions; a wrathful coun- 
tenance. 

How now, lords ! j'our tcrathful weapons tbawn 
Here in our presence? Shak., 2 lien. VI,, Hi. 2. 237. 

Like Lightning, swift the tcrathful Faulchion flew. 

Pope, Iliad, X. 624. 

3, Executing wrath; serving as the instrument 
of wrath. [Rare.] 

Whiles we, God’s tcrathful agent, do correct 
Tlicir proud contempt tliat beats llis peace to heaven. 

Shak., K. John, II. 1. 87. 

=S3Tl. 1. Indignant, resentful, exasperated, imto. 

Wrathfully (riith'f\il-5), adv. [< ME. wrethf ulhj; 

< tcrathful + -Zy2.] In a wrathful manner; with 
auger; angrily. 

Then thes P-aynymes irrethfully thcr thens 
Whent, leuylng anon ther stourdy tilolens. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.)', 1. 2218. 

Kill liim boldly, but not wratifully. 

Shak., J. C.. ii. 1. 172. 

■wrathfulness (riith'ful-nes), n. The character 
or state of being wratMul; vehement auger, 
wrathily (ra'tlii-U), adv. [< wrathy + -h/^.] 

With vTath or great anger; angrily. [Col- 
loq.] 

Tlio master tcrathily insisted. 

O. H*. Cable, Old Creole Bays, Posson Jono. 

wrathless (rath'lcs), tr. [< ME. wraihihclccs ; 

< xerath, it., + -less.] Free from anger. Wal- 
ler, Of tho Countess of Carlisle's Chamber, 

wrathy (rU'thi), a. [< wrath, ii., + -y^.] An- 
grj*. [Colloq.] 

■wrawf, a. [ME. wraw, wrah, wroSi ph wrotoc, 
perverse, an^', fierce; cf.icro, a corner.] An- 
grj'; frowaru; peeWsh. 

With this speche Iho cook wex wroth and iprau». 

Chaucer, Prol. to Slonciple’s Tale, 1. 40. 

wrawfult, a. [ME., < wraxo + -/«/.] Peevish; 
angry. 

Iro troublcth a man, and accidie maketh liym bevy, 
thoghtful, and wraicftd. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

wrawlt, t’. f. [Prob. a var. of tcrttp?, tcfi?/?.] To 
cry as a cat; waul; whine; moan. 

Xor practlzo snuflllngly to speake, for that doth Imitate 
Tlic brutish Storkc and Elephant, yea, and the wralling 
cat. Bahees Dook(j^. E. T. S.), p. 203. 

Cats that wrawUng still did cr>’. 

Spenser, T. Q., VI. xH. 27. 

wrawuesst, [< ME. wrawncssc, perverse- 
ness, peevishness; < ivraw + -wm.] Anger; 
peevishness; frowardness. 

He dooth allc tliyng with anoy,and with uTfltrncjwc.Blnk- 'Wreakfulf (rok'fup, a. 
ncBso, and excusacloun. T>r...cnn’o ' » » 


Ckatieer, Parson’s Tale, 
■wraxling (raks'ling), a. A dialectal form of 
wrastUng for wrestling. Davies. [Prov. Eng.] 
As long as there ’s a devil or devils, even on ass or asses, 
in the universe, one will have to turn out to the roveillo 
now and then, wherever one Is, and satisfy one’s evp6<;. 
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wreken (pret. wrak, wrek, pi. wreken, pp.wreKcn, 
wroken, wroke, wreke), ( AS. wrecan (pret. wi sec, 
pp. tp?*ecen), wreak, revenge, punish, orig. drive, 
urge, impel, = OS. wrccan = OFries. wreka = 

D. wreken, repel, toss, also wreak vengeance, 

= OHG. rehhan, MHG. rcchcn, G. rachen, re- 
venge, etc., = Icel. reka (for vreka), drive, 
thrust, repel, toss, also wreak, = Sw. yraka, 
reject, refuse, throw, = Dan. wage, reject, = 
Goth, wrikan, persecute, ga-wrikan, avenge \ ct. 
Lith. wargii, suffer afaiction, tcargas, affliction, 
OBulg. Russ, vragu, enemy, foe, persecutor; 
Ij. vergcrc, bend, turn, incline (see verged), 
urgcrc, press, urge (see urge), (^v.clpyeiv, re- 
pel, Skt. -y/ varj, turn, twist.] 1. To revenge; 
avenge : with either the offense or the person 
offended as the object. [Obsolescent.] 

Now tyme, by my trauthe, to take it on bond, 

To mene vs with manhode & our mys wreke. 

Destruction of Troy (E. £. T. S.), 1. 1760. 
Thogli his bowe be nat broken, 

He wol nat with his arwes been ywroken 
On thee ne me, ne noon of oure figure. 

Chaucer, Envoy of Chaucer to Scogan, 1. 26. 
To send down Justice for to toreale our wrongs. 

Shak., Tit. And., iv. 3. 51. 

Gr.ant me some knight to do the battle for me, 

Kill the foul thief, and wreak me for my son. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette, 

2. To execute; inflict: as, to wreak vengeance 
on an enemy. 

Working that malice on tho creatures heere, which he 
could not there so easily wrecke on their Creator. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 25. 

On me let Death toreak all his rage. 

Milton, P. L., ill. 241. 

No Roman fleet came to wreak the Imperial revenge on 
the German shore. E. A. Freeman, Amev. Lects., p. 121. 

wreak^t (rok), ?i. [< ME. wreke, wrakc, wrcche 
{=:T).wraak)', (wreak^jV.'] 1. Revenge; ven- 
geance; furious passion; resentment. 

For syn thou take no wreke on me. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 105. 

I drede of thyn unhappe. 

Lest for thy gilt the wrcche of Love precede 
On alle hem that ben horo and rounde of shape. 

That ben so lykly folk in love to Bpcdc. 

Chaucer, Envoy of Chaucer to Scogan, 1. 80, 
Our writings are, 

By any envious instruments that dare 

Apply them to the guilty, made to speak 

What they will have to fit their tyrannous toreak. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 8. 
If revenge 

And unexpected wreak were ever pleasing, 

Or could endear the giver of such blessings. 

All these I come adorn’d with. 

. Beau, and FL, Knight of Malta, iv. 1. 

2. Punishment. 

Therto wo wreched wommen nqthyne konne, 

When us is wo, but sitte and wepe and thynke; 

Our wrcche is this oure owen wo to drj'nke. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 784. 

wreak^t, v. An erroneous spelling of reck. 
■wreaker (re'k6r), ??. [< ME. wreker, wrekecr 
^ 3ID. wreker), avenger; < wreak^, v., + -cri.] 
One who wreaks. 

The stork, the wrekere of avouterye. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 861- 
, Infernal Furies eke, ye wTcaXrers of wrong, . . . 

’ Receive these words, and eke your heavy power 
Withdraw from me. Surrey, A:neid, iv. 

If wo let sin alone, his kingdom fiourisheth ; if we strike 
at him, and hit not the bough he sits on, we move him 
not ; if we do, we are judged partial, personal, and ureak- 
ers of our own spleen. liev. T. Adams, Works, I. 465. 

{^A\so wrcckfttl ; < ME. 

wrakcfnl; '< wrcajy-\- -/hZ.] Revengeful; an- 
gry. 

What thing is love? It !s a power divine, 

That reigns In us, or else a ureaJful law. 

Oreene, Sonnetto- 


Worklng irrcnfr^/uZZ vengeance on my Foes. 

' . . ,71- • S/iofr., Tit. And., V. 2. 32(fol. 1623). 

rage, or pluck, which Plato averreth (for why, he d have t , / -i \ „ ry a, t 

been a ttrraxUng man, and therefore was a pliilosoplier, 'wrGEklCSS^t (rek les), a. [\ wreak + -Icss.ji 

- Unpunished; unavenged. 

You still torcaklcss live, 

Gnaw, vermln-like, things sacred, no laws give 
To your devouring. Chapman, Odyssey, ii. 223- 


and tho king of 'em) to be the root of nil virtue. 

C. Kingsley, Life, II. 63. (Danes.) 

wrezen, 
wrvgia 


wrayt {ri\), v. t. J< ^lE. wreyen, xvreicu, 
< AS. wregan = OS. tvrdgian = OFries. 


= OHG, ruogni = Icel. rocgja = Goth, wrOhjan, wreakless^f, a. An eiToneous spelling of rcck- 


accuse, betray. Of. hcicray,'] 1. To reveal; 
disclose. 

TIjou shalt upon thy troutlie awcrc me heere 
That to no wight thou shalt this conscll ureye. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 317. 
The work wrayes the man. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 82. {Xarcs.) 

2, To betray. 

Hensel tyte, but thou the Iiyo, 

With doullc her scliall thou dye, 

Tliat wreyes hym on this wise. 

I'orA; Plays, p. 150. 

Wret, V. t Same' as 


wreatb (reth), n. [< ME. wrethe, wrasthc, < AS. 
ftTcT/Zt, a twisted band, bandage, (writhan (pret. 
i(jr«Z/0,writlio,t\\dst: gqq writhe.'] 1. A twisted 
band; soraothingtwisted,asaflowering branch, 
into a circular form ; especially, a sort of crown 
made of natural or artificial flowers sewed to a. 
stem, or of thin metal-work, filigree, or the like ; 
a garland; a chaplet. 

A trrethe of gold arm-grcct, of huge wighte, 

Upon his heed, set ful of stones brighte. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale. 1. 1287. 



■wreath 

TVIth bruised arms and xcrcaths of victory. 

Shak., Lucreco, L 110. 
[He] afterword attain’d 

The royal Scottish wrcat/t, upholdinjr it in state. 

• Drayton, rolyolbion, v. 01. 
TVitli ureaths of grace he crowns my con(iuering brows. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 3. 
A lute she held ; and on her head was seen 
A xercath of roses red, and myrtles green. 

Drtidcn, Pal. and ^Vrc., 1. 1123. 
Round the sulTerer's temples bind 
TErertfAs that endure aflliction’s he.avicst shower, 

And do not shrink from sorrow’s keenest wind. 

Il’orffrftrortA. 

2. Inlicr.: (o) A garland or dindom for the hend. 

(\) A chaplet of flowers or leaves, the general character be- 
ing described in the blazon. (2) A sort of twist or heavy 
cord composed of the chief color and the chief metal In 
the achiovement. It is not often used ns a bearing, but Is 
placed upon or above the iiolmct to receive the crest. It is 
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About his neck 

A green and gilded snako had xtreathed itself. 

Shak., As you Like It, iv. 3. 109. 
Then he found a door 

And darkling felt the sculptured ornament 
That xcreathen round it made it seem his own. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

4. To form orinnko by intorhniiing ; also, to 
bvist togetlier or iutortwino; combine, as sev- 
eral tilings into ono, by twisting and intertwin- 
ing. 

From his alack hand tlic garland xrreathed for Evo 
Down drojjp’d. Milton, P. L., Ix. 892. 

6 

twisted 
ronnd 

Each xrreathed In (ho otlicr*8 arms. 

Shak., Tit. And., 11.3. 25. 
Dusk faces with wlilto silken turbans xrreathed. 

Milton, P. R., iv. 70. 

And with thy winding h-y xrreathes her lance. 

Drifden, i^Kncltl, vU. 519. 
IPr^’af/ird In smoko the ship b(oo<1 out to sea. 

M. Arnold, Raider Dead, HI. 
G. To form or hccoiiio n 'vvrcntli iiboiit: cncir- 
ole. 


V r'-'ilh. ns wnm nl the enl of the nih centiirr t the of the 

jiervfilic '•reuth t»'rTie unkJer ttie crr^t .tn 1 terming to tt. 

(Prvtrt Vlohet lc-Diic*» •* Dkt. du .^loh^her fr.u»';.»l\.*') 

tlicti shown o<lgewif c. and ri.’^omblcs a slmrt piece of fltmt 
rope, and slmuld ahou thrt'o turns <»f the inetnl and three 
of the eolnr. beghuilng at the dexter side with the mcl.al. 
Such a w reath m.ay nUo he Umie on (he head tif a man <ir a 
woman. It Is then repre«entt.xl In perspect Ive ns In naltirc. 
(h) Tlio tail of a wild boar: mentioned in (ho 
blazon only wlicn of a dilTcront (inotnro from 
(ho rest of (he bonring.— 3. Soinothing rosom- 
blinga twisttul band; something narrow, long, 
and ciroular, of slightly irrognhir oiitlino. 

Clouds b<*gnn 

To dnrkea nil tlie hill, and smoke to roll 
In du«ky irreat/it. Milton, 1*. I., vl. 

As irreufA of snow, ojt im)untnltt-bren«t, 

Slides from the rock thnt gave It re«t. 

Se<tt, I. of (he L. Tl. 2:. 
A trrcrtfA of airy tlnnecrs hnmMn-hatid 
Swung rx.und the llghtetl Innttnt of (lie hill. 

7'ennyt-jn, (}nliiruTe. 

4. A defect in gln.‘?s, consisting t»f tt wavv up. 
peanincejdut* to w.aiit of uniform tlcnsily, ’ThiM 
defect is ino'st common in llint-glas*4. — *5. The 
trochnl di'jk of a rotifi-r willt y 
its fringe of cilia. See cuts un- 
der Jlotlfcni and trochal Civic 

wreath, ’t^ec rinV— Purple wreath. 

See/Vfr«'fi.— St Peter's wreath, .‘^atno 

as Jtnltixn hicit sro, under nioytk 

rrr . • r., ft Mrcalh 


— Wreath circular, In her 

show n fully, iml rdgewpo or In iMTsi»ec- 
tive, fonning. theri'fure, a complrli' cir- " t:iruljr. 
cle. It p In this form thnt a wn-atlj Is gem rally shown 
when u«cd oa n bi*aring. 

‘WTCnth, V. See irrrathr. 
vrreath-animalcDle (reth'an-i-mnl'kiil), n. An 
animalcule of the family J'rridiniiihr. 
wreathe (rcTii), r.; prol. ami pi». \rr<(ithrd (pi). 

'cdth ; 


•wrecker 

4. A vessel ruined by wreck; the hulk and 
.spars, more or less dismembered and shattered, 
of a vessel cast away or completely disabled by 
breaching, staving, or otherwise breaking. 

In the statute of Westminster the first [3 Edw. I., c. 4], 
the time of limitation of claims given by the charter of 
llen^' It. is extended to a year and a day, ... and It 
enacts that, if a man, a dog, or .a cat escape alive, the vessel 
shall not be adjudged a xcrcck. Blackstone, Com., I. viii. 

5 . That wliicli is east aslioro by the sea; sbip- 
■nTeeked property, xvlietber a part of the ship 
or of the cargo; yiTeckago; in oM Eng. common 

,p„ „ , ... ... ,, . deroHct of tho sea cast upon land xvithin 

, To surround with a wreath or ypth anything the body of a country, and not in the posscs- 
nstod or UMiiod, infold; tivist, Unno, or fold sion of tho owner or his agents. Wreck, or maze 

hilly inrcA- 0/ the sea, was nt common Ian- applic’d only to 
wrecked property cast by tho sea npon the land ; and this 
Included thliiRS Rrounded — that is, not floating at the 
time of seizure, although In n position where the tide 
would float them again. All such property was originally 
tho perquisite of the crown, or of Its tenant the lord of 
the manor ; l)iit in course of time an exception was made 
of wrecks from whicli any living thing escaped to land, 
In wliich case a presumption tliat an owner would appear 
arose and tho property was prescrx'ed for a year and a 
day, after which if no claim was cstablisljcd the right of 
tho crown was recognized. Wrecked matter floating was 
within tho jurisdiction not of thecomnion-lnw courts, but 
of admlmlty, and known as derelict, or derelict 0 / the sea. 
n>ls too was a perquisite of the crown, claimed under the 
name of a droit 0 / admiralty. Such matter was classed as 
Jlotsam,Jetsain,ant\lananoT fmnn(«liIchBec), In the Unit- 
ed States the right to derelict for which the owner docs not 
appear Is In the Kcdcrnl govcmnicnt ; the right to wreck 
for which he does not appear is In the State to whose 
co.ist It comes, subject usually in either case to the right 
of the rescuer of it to a compensation known ns salvaye. 

6. Seiiwocds enst n.'^horo by stonns; wrack, — 
Commissioners of wrecks (In SInine, Massachusetts, 
and Itho<lo Island), receivers of wrecks fin Great Brit- 
ain), wreck-masters (In New York and Texas), ofllccrs 
wIjosc duty It Is to take charge of xsTccked pioperty on 
tho p.irt of tho const for which tlicy are oppointed, and 
presen-o It for the owner, or, if unclaimed, for the state. 
—Wreck commissioner, In Great Britain, one of a trl- 
buna! consl.sting of not more than three, appointed by tho 
lord chancellor, under tho Merchant Flilpplng Act, 187fi (39 
and 40 Vicl., c. 80), for the i>uri>ose of Investigating shlp- 

^ ph)g cn<)inllle«. 

itig many coils wreck^ (rck), r. ; pret. anil pj). wreeVedy ppr. 


In the riow'rs tli.at xrreathe the sparkling Bowl 
Fell Adders hiss. iVior, Solomon, ii. 

Wreathed column, iu arch., a column so shaped as to 
present a twisted or spiral form. 

II. intrana. 1. To take tho form of a UToatli ; 
licnco, to miiiglo or iiitcrlnco, ns two or nioro 
things with ono another. 

A bow’r 

Of xrrenthiny trers. 

Dn/drn, tr. of VlrgM’s Eclogues, Ii. S5. 

2. In to liiig tho oyo of Iho inillstono so 

closely as to rotard or prevoiit its descent : said 
of Hour or meal. 

wreathen (rO'Tim), a. [< MK. trrcthni^ vnr. 
of nrithni, pp. of trnthr: see tcrithm. In pres- 
ent nso trrcalhrn is regarded ns n jmotical form 

\J Wreathed; 


for trrntfhrd, i>p. of trrrathr, r. 
twisted; spocitieally, in /(rr.,hnvi 



[.Also trrr 
I. Irttns. 1. To 


al.so trrcatlmi), j)j)r. irrcathiiuj. 

< MK. trrrlJiin; i xrreuth, a.] 
twist; form by twisting. 

Of them the flicpheard which lintli clnrgc In chief 
Is Triton, Mow iiig lotid hl« xrrrathed home, 

.Sjteiuer, (%il|n Clout, 1. 215. 
Two chains of i)ure gold ... of uTeathrn work. 

F.i. xxvlii. U. 

An adder 

U’rt-athf'J uj) In fatal foldi*. 

Shal., Venus and AdntiM, I. 679. 
And In the arm’d ^hlp, with a yvvW-irreoth'd eord. 
They ftniltly hound me. Chapman, OJys«ey, xlv, l*«5. 
I hey killc‘<l a man which wa^ a llrAt-lKirjie, xrrrathin'i 
hh head from IjIs bo'llc, and einhalniirig tjje s une with 
iialt and Pjdce^. J^tirehas, Filgrlm.age, p. i:i7. 

2t. To writhe ; contort; di.stort. 

Tijcri walks olf melancholic, ntxl stands trreathed. 

As lie were jilnned up to tlie arras, liius. 

/>. Jo/i/on, Cyntliia'fl Rods, ill. 2. 
Impatient of tlie wound, 

He rolls and xrreathes his slilulng l»o<ly rmiiid. 

(foy, Rural Sjxirta, 1. 
3 . To fonn into ii wrcntli ; niljiist nn a wroiitli 
or circularly; cause to pass iihout soinctliing. 


or circtiliir curves, iis a .serpent wlien the body 
is eoiled in ditTerent purls of its lengtli. 

The hegge nbo . . , 

With sleatnour wn* set and cglalore 
In fere so wd flin! ctinnitjgly. 

Mloirrr and Leaf, 1. ^7. 

wroathcr (re'TiIrr), »I. One who or that which 
wreathe'^, twists, or twines. 

Kreather of j^^ppy buds ond werping w Illows ♦ 

Keats, Sleep and I’odry, 

■vrro.lth-sholUrelli'siieD.M. .\ny memlierof tlio 
lyirhiniiUr, and espeeially of the genus Tiirhn, 
The sprrh s are nnnienms, and some of them )»lghly f'r- 
iiammtnl wh«'n)Mdi^hed. .*^ee cuts under Ti/rt-*, /m/xTa- 
tor, and o/*»TC»j/»ffn. 

■svroathy (re'llii), a. [< trrrnOi + -t/1.] 1. 

Twilled; eiirled; spiral. Sir T. lirnirnc . — 2. 
Surnmnded or deeked willi a wrealli or uitli 
sonietidng resembling a wn-atli. 

Sliake the trrrathy spear. Dnnlen, .Endd. Iv. 4.".'. 

wrecchcl, wrccchcdf. Mithlle Ibiglish fonim 

of irrth'li, irnfrhrd. 

Wrcchcf, M. 8cc irrro/.l. 

VrTCck* (rek). ft, [< MK. irrn/.-, trrrf:, trrrc, < A8, 
trr.vr, expulsion. Imnishment, oxile, tnisory (= 
IJ, trraf:, wrock. = led. rrA (for m/.), also rr/.i, 
nnvthing drifletl or driven asliore, = 8w. vnil:, 
reluso, tradi, wroek, =z Dan. rrm/, wreck), < 
irreran = Iccl. rrf:a, etc,, drive: see irmt/.l, 
and cf. rrroi7.d, a doiihlct of irrrc/.d,] 1, The 
destructinn,di«orgu!ii/atioii, dismplion.or ruin 
of anything hy force and violence; dila])ida- 
tion: as, tho trrrrk of ii Iwidge; the trrrr/; of 
ojieV fortune'*, 

lleJiee grc\v the gemTal irtYct* and massacre. 


trrccUnfi. [< tr/rc/7, «.] I. trims. 1. To cause 
tho uTcck of, n.s n vessel; 811 ( 10 ? to be ruined or 
destroyed in the course of navigation or man* 
ngernent: saiil spocificnllv of (ho person nndcr 
whoso charge a vessel is nt tho time of its 
wreck, nml nsnnlly implying blame, even in 
ense of misfortune. 

Friend*, this frail bark of ours, when sorely tried, 

May trrrrl- lt*df without the pilot's guilt, 

Without the captain’s knowledge. 

Tennyson, A)lmcr's Field. 

2. To cause tlie downfall or overthrow of ; min; 
shatter; dostrov; bring into a disabled orruin- 
ous condition by any means: ns, to irreeJ: a 
railroad-tmin or a bank; to irrccl: tho fortunes 
of a family. 

Wi'ak and cn\y’d, If they should conspire 
Tljey xrreck thi'm«elve.*, and he hath Id* «le?Ire. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, III. 17. 
Tlie mecting-honscs of the I)I«*cntcrs were evcr)^vhcro 
trrrflnf. J^eXy, Eng. In 16th Cent., I. 

3. To involve in a VToek; imperil or damage 
by wreck: as, a xrrcchcd sailor; ivrcclrd cargo. 

Here 1 have a pilot's thumb 
B’ri’fit-i/ a* liomewanl lie did come. 

Shal\, Macbeth, 1. 3. 29. 
Tlie *pur|nu* tea men arcabo tlie buyers of ureeXvd tea 
— that 1*. nfteawbich Im* been ji.ut of the sahageofa 
irrrrird M-^sel. 

Mayhetr, Ix)ndi)n Labour and London Foor, II. l-M. 
Mke golden ripple* ha*tlng to the land 
'J o irrrd* their freight of pun*hlMe on tlic strand. 

I.oxrdl, Legend of Brittany, I. 33. 
n. I ntnms. To snfTer wreekorniin. [Rare.] 
Rock*, whereon greatest men liavc oftest xrrecl'd. 

Milton, 1*. R„ II. 22S. 


2. That xvhich is in a state of wreck or ruin, 
or remains from the operation of any destrov- 
irig agency: us, the building is a mere terevf:; 
he i.s but tin* trrtcl: of hia former self. 


.^hai-., 1 Hen. VL, i’. 1 . 135. WTCck’-T (rck), r. and 11 . An obsolete fonn of 
The irrccA of matter and (be crupli of world*. (“uA b 

AiWiVrm, Cato, v. 1. WTCCkagO (rok'fij), a. [< irrf(7.1 + -o/;r.] 1. 

ujjj Tho act of wrecking, or the state of being 
wrecked. 

)VreeXape and dl9*olutlon arc the appointed I*«ue. 

Carlyle, Frencli Rev., II. v. 2. 
2. That wliich remains of or from a wreck of 
any kind; wrecked material in general. 

Only a few years ago, tbc procession of the fat ox re- 
mained, ... a real piece of u'reeXaae from vanlsliiil civ- 
ilizations. ]‘op\ Set. Mo., XXU. 247. 


But still Hip brave old soul held on, making tho most 
of llie irreek of life, now tirlfting alone to the Dlnmla of 
the I11c«*i'd. Themlore 7*rtrlpr, lIl*torlc Americans, vl. 
Naught rtmain* (he saddening (.ale to tell, 

.Sale home’s Last trrrci* — (lie cellar ami tho well ! 

O. ir. Jlolmes, Island Ruin. 

3. Tlio i>artia1 or lolal destruction of a vessel 


Littered nliovc the pavement with tho iprrclti'?^ and 
L'fuse of the market. IF. LV.*anr, Fifty Years Ago, p. Cl. 

at sea or in* any navigable water, by anv ncci- ‘wreck-chart (rek'chiirt), u. A chart showing 
dent of imviga'tinn or hy the force of tfio cle- location and date of wrecks on any coast, 


meiits; shipwrceli 

Go, go, begone, to save your ship from iprrel*, 
Wlilcli cannot perish, linving (hoc on bo.ard. 

Shak., T. a. of Y., 1. 1. 150. 


as an aid in avoiding tliorn or as a guide iu 
searching for them. 

wrecker (rek'6r), «. [< irrcc/A + -rri.] 1, A 
person who purposely causes a wreck or UTCck- 



wrecker 

age of any kind, or a person who commits dep- 
redation upon such ^vreckage. specifically— (a) 
One who lures a ship to destruction on a uangerous coast 
I»y false lights or signals, or othenvise, for the purpose of 
plunder, or one who makes a business of watching for and 
plundering wrecked vessels. Such wreckers formerly 
abounfied in many parts of the world, sometimes in- 
cluding whole communities in favorable localities. 

lliose mad days of the Buccaneers and their nominally 
more respectable descendants, the Wreckers, are gone. 

Ainer. Jour. Psychol,^ II. 522. 
(^) One who causes the wreck or ruin of anything; one 
wiio lays snares or uses artful or dishonest means to cause 
pbj'sical, financial, or mor.al «Teckagc: as, a train-icr^cArcr 
(on a railroad); a bank-icTccA'cr; the tcreckeroi another’s 
character. 

2. A person employed in recovering VTceked 
or disabled vessels, or cargo and otlier property 
from such vessels, on account of the owners, 
underuTiters, or other persons legitimately con- 
eemed ; also, a vessel emploj’ed in this ser- 
vice. 

wreck-fish (rek'fish), n. The stone-bass, cor- 
nier, cliema. or cherne, Pohjprion cernutm. See 
Polj/prion, and cut under stone-hass. 
wreck-free (rek'fre), a. Exempted from the 
forfeiture of shipwrecked goods and vessels. 
This privilege was granted to the Cinque Ports 
by a charter of Edward I. 
wreckful (rek'ful), a. [< irrccJ:^ + -fitl Cf. 
tvrackful.'] Causing ■wreck; producing or in- 
volving destruction or ruin. [Archaic and po- 
etical.] 

The southern wind with brackish breath 
Dispersed them [the ships] all amongst the rocks. 

Marloice and Sasfic, Tragedy of Dido, i, 2. 

0, how shall summer's honey breath hold out 

Against the vreck/ul siege of battering days? 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixv. 

A summer mere with sudden icreckful gusts 

From a side-gorge. Tennyson, Harold, iii. 1. 

wrecking-car (rek'ing-kar), ii, A car prortded 
with means and appliances for clearingwreck- 
age or other obstructions from a railroad-track. 
Sometimes it is a long platform-car fitted ■with 
a small derrick and a house at one end. [U. S.] 
wrecking-instrument (rek'ing-in'^strb-ment), 
H. Same tis pocJcct-rcJay. 
wrecking-pump (rek'ing-pump), v. A special 
steam-pump oi great capacity, used in freeing 
sunken or damaged vessels from water, 
wreck-master (rek'mas'^ter), n. 1. A person 
appointed by law to take charge of goods, etc., 
cast ashore from a wreck. See under wreck, 
u . — 2. A person appointed by owners or sal- 
vors to take charge of a ■\\Tecked ship or cargo, 
wreck-wood (rek^vUd), n. Wood or timber 
from wrecked vessels. 

There stood upon it, in these days, a single rude house 
of unccmciited stones, approached by a pier of iorechivood. 

J{. L. Stevenson, Memoirs of an Islet. 

Wredin’s test. Absence of a certain gelatinous 
matter from the middle ear of the fetus, taken 
as evidence that a child has' breathed and 
therefore had been born alive, 
wren (ren), n. [Also dial, wran; < ME. wrenne, 
ivrannc, a wren, < AS. wrenna, wrxnna, awren.] 
' A very small migratory and insectivorous sing- 
ing-bird of Great Britain and other European 
countries, with a slender bill and extremely 
short tail, and of dark reddish-brown coloration 
varied tvith black, inhabiting shiaibbery, and 
belonging to the family Troglodijti'die ; hence, 
any member of this family, and, with a quali- 
fying term, one of various other small birds of 
different families, as certain warblers, kinglets, 
etc. See the X’^rases below. Wren originally 
specified the bird technically known as Sylvia troglody- 
tes. Troglodytes parvulus, T. v^dgaris, T. curopseus. An- 
orthura' troglodytes, A. communis, etc., the only member 
of its genus and family found, in Europe. It is only 
about four inches long, very active and sjirightly, with 
a pleasing song at times, and a characteristic habit of 
carrying the short tail cocked up. This little bird fig- 
ures extensively in English folklore, and has a host of 
local, provincial, or familiar names with icren expressed 
or implied, as bobby, cutty, kitty, jenny, sally, scutty, 
tiddy, tidle}!, titty, also our Lady oj Heaven's hen, etc. 
This wren is a northerly type, and one of several spe- 
cies of the restricted genus Troglodytes (or Anorthura), 
as T.fumigatus of Japan, T. alascensis of Alaska, and the 
well-known winter wren of North America, T. hiemalis, 
which is so near the English ^vren as to be by some natu- 
ralists regarded as only a variety. (See cut under Tro- 
glodytes.) In the United States the commonest wren, and 
the one which plays there the part taken by the English 
wren in Europe, is the house-wren, T. aedon or T. do- 
mestieus, which abounds in most parts of North America, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, runs into several geo- 
graphical races, and is represented in ifexico and warmer 
parts of America by several other varieties or congeneric 
species. The common house-wren in settled districts at- 
taches itself closely to man, and nests by preference in 
nooks and crannies of outhouses, though it is more retired 
and wood-loving in other regions. It trills a hearty and 
voluble song, and lays numerous (from 6 to 10) pinkish- 
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white eggs verj' heavily spotted with brown, in the large 
mass of rubbish which it carries into its hole for a nest. 
This wren is migratory, and in many parts of the United 
States its presence is complementaty' to that of the winter 
wren. Certain wrens of North America, of the genus Cis- 
tothortis (and its section Telmalodytes), inhabit marshes 
and low wet shrubbery', and arc known as marsh-tvrens. 
(See the generic names, marsh-wren, and iidc-icrcn.) Va- 
rious others, chiefly of southern regions of the United 
States, and thence southward, as the gre.at Carolina and 
Bewick's, are of the genus Thryotliorus {y\h\c\\ see, with 
cut). Others are the rock-wrens, cafion-wrens, and cac- 
tus-wrens, of the genera Salpindes, Catherpes, and Catn- 
pylorhynehus. (See the compound and technical names, 
with cuts.) All these belong to essentially Neotropical 
types, which have but few outlying forms in the United 
States, though richly represented by verj’ numerous spe- 
cies of various genera in the warmer parts of America (as 
those above named, Thryophitus, Uropsila, Uenicorhina, 
Cyphorhinm, and Mtcrocerculm). Tlje wrens above noted 
arc all properly so called {Troglodytidm) : with the ex- 
ceptions named, they are all American. Tlie qualified ap- 
plication of teren to various small birds of both hemi- 
spheres, including some of other families than Troglo- 
dytidre, is given in the phrases following. 

The poor wren, 

The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her nest, against Uie owl. 

Shak., ilacbetli, iv. 2. 9. 

Alaskan tTren. See def. above, — Bay ■wren, Cmni- 
certhia uninja, of the United States of Colombia. — 
Bewick's wren. See r/irt/ot/ion/s.— Black wren, the 
hedge-sparrow, Accentor modidaris: a misnomer. See 
cut under Accentor. [Ireland.]— Blue 'Wren. Same as 
superb warbler (which see. under warbler). — Cabot’S 
wren, Thnjothorus albinucha, of Yucatan. — Cashmere 
wren, Troglodytes neglectus, confined to the hills of the 
said country.— Chestnut wren, Thryopkilus castaneus, 
of Panama.— David’s wren, Spel/earnis Iroglodytoides, 
of tije mountains of western Szechuen.— Fan-tailed 
wrens, the Campylorhynchinic. See cut under Cam- 
pulorhynchus. — Faroe ■wren, a dark variety of the com- 
mon wren found in the Faroes and Iceland, — Fire- 
crested ■wren, the fire-crested kinglet, Jiegulus^ igni- 
caiiillus, closely resembling the goldcrest. — Floridian 
wren, a variety of the great Carolina wren found as a. 
local race in Florida.— Golden-crested wren, the gold- 
crest (see cut under goldcrest)', also, the American gold- 
en-crested kinglet, Itegulus satrapa. — Golden-cro^wned 
■ wren, the golden-crested wren of Europe, jRegulus crisia- 
tus. See cut under Golden wren, gold 

■wren, (a) Thewillow-warbler,P/ij/Hoscopj«frocAtft«. (6) 
The goldcrest or kinglet, Pegutus cristatus. See cut un- 
der goldcrest. (Eng. in both senses.)- Great Carolina 
■wren. See Thryothorus (with cut).— Green wren, the 
yellow wren, or willow-warbler, Phylloseopus irochilus; 
also, P. sibilatrix. See cut under %cood-wren. [Eng.]— 
HlU-wrens, various small wren-llke or timeliinc birds of 
the hill-country in India, as of the genera Pnoepyga, Tc- 
sia, eto. See (it, under U<2 (with cuts); alsoculsundcr 
Pnoepyga, 2’cfla,and tU-bahhlcr. — House-wrens, certain 
American members of the genus Troglodytes; specifically, 
T. aedon and its conspecics. See def. above. — Japanese 
■wren, Troglodytes /umfgatus. closely related to tlie Eng- 
lish wren, winter wren, and Alaskan ^^Tcn.— Long-billed 
■wren, Thryophilus longirostris, of Brazil.— Long-tailed 
wren, UrodeUla longicaudata, of the Khasia and J^Ianipiir 
Hills : commonlyplaccdin the genus Muffle 
■wren, the xfiWow-warhlcT, Phylloscopus trochilus. [Eng.] 
—Musician wren, Cyphorhimis musieus, of Guiana. — 
Nepal wren, Troglodytes nipalensis, of the Himalayan re- 
gion from Cashmere to Nepal and Sikhim.— Pacific ■wren, 
that variety of the winter wren wliich is found along the 
Pacific coast of the United States. — Pale wren, Troglo- 
dytes pallidus, the common wren of central Asia.— Park- 
man’s ■wren, a western variety of the house-wren named 
Trojfodi/tcsparATnamVby Audubon in 1839, afterDr. George 
Parkman (1791-1849).— Ruby-CTO^wned wren, the Amer- 
ican ruby-crowned kinglet, licgvlus calendula. [U. S.] — 
Satrap-crowned ■wren, the American goldcn-crcstcd 
kinglet, Itegulus satrapa. — Sedge-'wren. Same as sedge- 
warblcr. (Local, British.]— Spotted ■wren, Troglodytes 
formosus, a rare Indian species found in the neighbor- 
liood of Darjeeling.- Texan wren, a variety of the great 
Carolina wren found in Texas and southward.— Vinous- 
brown wren, the Japanese wren.— Wedge-billed wren, 
Sphenocichla humei, of Sikhim.— Wllite-bellied wren, 
(a) A >vcsterii variety of Bewick’s wren. (5) Uropsila leu- 
cogastra, of Oaxaca and Taroaulipas in Slexico, originally 
described by J, Gould in 1836 as Trogfodutes leucogastra, 
a name subsequently misused to denote tlic white-bellied 
wren (<z). — Wbite-breasted wren, Uenicorhina prosthe- 
Icuca, of Central America.— WMte wren, the willow- 
warbler, Phylloscopus trochilus. [Eng.] — Winter wren. 
See def., and cut under Troglodytes.— Yellow ■wren, the 
willow -warbler, Phylloscopus trochilus, and the wood-war- 
bler, P. «W?afrix. See cut under trood-tcren. lEng.] (See 
also cactus-'iorcn, caflon-wren, marsh-wren, reed-wren, Ude- 
ivren, willow-n'ren, %oood-unren.) 

wren-babbler (ren'bab^ler), n. A babbler of 
small size or otherwise resembling a wren : in- 
discriminately applied to various such timeli- 
ine birds. See Alcippc, 2, VaUblcr, 2, hill tit 
(under hilUwrens (under lorcM), tit-halMer, 
and Timelia, with various cuts, 
wrench (rencli), n, [Also dial, wrinch; < 
ME. wrcjichf wrenche, also unassibilated \orenk, 
wrenke, wrink, < AS. lorcnc, wreiicc, guile, fraud, 
deceit (the orig. physical sense being preserved 
in mod. E., but not recorded in ME. and AS.), 
= MHG. ranc, quick movement, motion, (j. 
raiiJc, trick, artifice, intrigue, G. dial, also crook- 
edness; from the root of wring; cf. mod. E. 

. wrong, a. and in the metaphorical senses, 
ult. from the root of i9nX(7.] If. A crooked or 
tortuous action; a fraudulent device; a trick; 
a deceit; a stratagem. 


wrenning 

His wyly trrcnc/«!5 thou ne mayst iial flee. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Talc, 1. 70. 

For it ledes a man with ureiikes and wyles, 

And at the last it hym begyles. 

Ilampble, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 13C0, quoted in Bell* 
[gious Pieces (E. E. T. S.), p. 105. 

2. A violent twist or turn given to something; 
a pulling awry ; a sudden twisting out of shape, 
place, or relation ; used of both material and 
immaterial things; as, to sprain one’sfootby a 
wrench; the change was a great xcrcnch to his 
feelings. 

If one straine make them not confess, let them be 
stretched but one ivrcnch liigher, and they cannot be si- 
lent. Bp. Hall, The Ark and Dagon. 

There are certain animals to whom tenacity of position 
is a law of life— they can never flourish again after s\sin- 
gle wrench. George Eliot, Mill on tlie Floss, iii. 1. 

I might chance give his meaning a urcncli. 

He talking his patois and I Englisli-French. 

Lowell, Black Preacher. 

3. A sharp turn; specifically, in coursing, the 
turning of a hare at less than a right an- 
gle. Encgc. Brif., VI. 515. — 4. Inmathcviaiical 
physics, a force, or variation of force, tending 
to give a body a twist about an imaginary or 
real screw. — 5. A tool consisting essentially 
.of a bar of metal having jaws at one end 



Wrenches. 


a, machinists’ wrench? wacon-wrench; socket-wench for 
bit-stock ; h", socket-wrench with cross-hnndle, also called key- 
wrench ; e, bed-wrench ; d, pipe-wrench ; e, machine-wrench com- 
bination wrench, comprisini; a hammer and a pine-wrench; £•, liat 
pocket screw-wrench ? //, alligator-wrench ? i, monKcy-wrench. 

adapted to catch upon the head of a bolt or a 
nnt, or to liold a metal pipe or rod, so as to turn 
it. Some wrenches have a variety of jaws to suit differ- 
ent sizes and slmpes of nuts and bolts, and others, as the 
monkey-wrench, have an adjustable inner jaw. 

6t. Means of compulsion. [Rare.] 

He . . . resolved to make his profit of this businessc 
. . . of Naples as a -UTcnc/i and raeane for peace. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 90. 

■WTench (rench), v, [< ME. wrcnchen, ■wrench, 
twist, turn, < AS. xcrencan, deceive, = MHG. G. 
renken, G. {ver)renkcn, dislocate, t'wist, sprain; 
from the noun.] I. irons. 1. To twist or turn 
about ■with effort or violence; give a sudden 
twist to ; hence, to distort ; pervert ; turn awry. 

Now therecan notbein amaker afowler fault then . . . 
to urrench liis words to helpc his rime. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 67. 
I am well acquainted with your manner of wrenching 
the true cause the false way. Shak., 2Hen. IV., ii. 1. 120. 

2. To injure or pain by a twisting action; pro- 
duce a distorting effect in or upon; distort; 
sprain: as, to xcrcnch one^s ankle. 

Through the space 

Of twelve ensuing days his frame was wrenched, 

Till nature rested from her work in deatli. 

Wordsivorth. 

3. To pull or dra'w with torsion ; extract by 
twisting or tortuous a(5tion ; hence, to wrest 
forcibly or violently. 

Wrench his sword from him. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 288. 
To wrench it [a fixed opinion] out of their minds is 
hardly less difficult than pulling up an oak. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 

II. intrans. To have or undergo a wrenching 
motion ; turn tvrfstingly. [Bare.] 

Let not thy ventiu-ous Steps approach too nigh 
Where, gaping wide, low steepy Cellars lie ; 

Should thy Shoe wrench .aside, down, down you fall. 
And overturn the scolding Huckster’s Stall. 

Gay, Trivia, iii. 123. 

wren oh -h a m m nr (reneh'ham‘'''er), «. A liam- 
mor fitted with a movable jaw so that it can 
also servo as a spanner. 

wrench-handle (rench'han'''dl), n. A douhle- 
armed wrench' for use with dies in cutting 
threads and similar work. JH. 'S. Knif/lit 

wrenning (ren'ing), n. [< iireii + -ing.'] The 
act or sport of stoning a wren to death on St. 




■wrenning 

Stephen’s day, in the north of England, in oom- 
momoratiou of tho martyrdom of tho saint, 
wrenning-day (ron'ing-da), n. St. Stephen’s 
day, on which wrenning is practised in the 
north of England. 

wren-tit (ren'tip, ji. Ahird, Cliaimcafasciatn, 
peculiar to California, of uncertain relations, 
usually made tho typo and solo member of a 
family Chamatidn:: so called from its uniting, 
to some extent, tho habits of a wron and of a 
titmouse, it is about O inches Iour, witli very short 
rounded wiiiffs, a lonp tail, tiie beak soincwliat like tliat 
of a titmouse, tile piumago remarkably soft and ioose, of 
a dark-broivu color, jialcr below, and the cyo white. Sec 
Chmnittt (with cut). Also called tfround-til. 

wrest (rosy, f. [< JIE. wrcstcii, iiirasicii, wmifrii, 
< AS. wr.-cs/aii, twist forcibly (cf. AS. ivrics/, 
firm, strong, = Icel. rcistn, m-cst; cf. Dan. 
vristc, wrest); prob., with formative -1 {-Hit > 
-St), < writhun (prot. wrdlli), writhe, twist: soo 
writhe, and cf. wrcatlH. Cf. also wrist, wrestle.] 

1. trniis. 1. To twist or turn; especially, to 
deflect, as from tho existing or normal state, 
character, course, or signilicauec: now used 
chiefly of immaterial things. 

And Hnaly ho pnn his herto irrrstr 
To trusten hliT, nml lok It fortho hcstc. 

C/inurrr, Troilns, Iv. 1427. 

. irwf once tho law to your rmthorlty: 

To do n groat right do a little u roiig. 

.VAnt-., M. of V., Iv. 1. 2ir.. 
The ehcjuists have nhsurdly, and too Hlcmlly, irrr*frtl 
and i>ervortcd the elegance of the tenu inlcrocosni. 

/Inron, Thysleal rahlos, li , K.xpl. 

2. To remove, obtain, nr bring by or ns if bv 
t\nstiiig or wringing; oxtrnot or idiiok with 
niuoli effort; wring; wrench. 

Tha\ . . . irrnjtf out inyn y^en. 

JWin»(v{\. Morrlf), Hi. J*o. 
In May, uhan the night) ngnle 
out her notes inu-'yenll i»ure a* glas. 

Jafrjtf, n/ Arimnt/iif (g. I', T. 8.X !>• 41^ 
Industrious people »rrr.»f»n .7 a uholcNune living lUit of 
that stern eiivironiucnt, J-'roinU, Skt•tchv^ p. {> 2 . 

Il.t iiitrnii.s. To wrestle; ennlend; strive. 
Tlie! . . . uTcdrif aeaiupt tlie tnitli nf a letu: time. 

/;;i. Gariliiwr, (If True Obedleuee, ful. :ci. (/.'new. /bVf.) 

wrest (rest), a. [< ME. wrest, wrestr, wnist ; 
from the verb.] It. A twist; a writliing. 

I'irrl to the ry,-h( Imude thou nhalle co. 

Slttbeu to tho left horide thy luvlie ttmu eani; 

To hniu thou i'O.riie ulttmiiteu irrort. 

/,'u/vr, II ,it (i:. l'_ T. .s.), p. ai«1. 

!2(. A tortuous action; distortion; ]ierversion; 
hence, a ruse; a stratagem. Cotnpare trreac/i, 
II., 1. 

'I hnn ^liall we «aylo thani o ilfi a 
And inaKc all wa#t that tliel haiie o n-glit. 

i'orA /‘Itnj*, p. lit. 

3. All in.^'tnitnont of tho wronoh, Hcrow-k<'V, 

(»r sjumiipr kiml; spooilicallv, a key or ^nuill 
wronch for Inning Htringctl nuisioal instrn- 
nirnts, as tho linrp or ])iano, by turning tho 
pins to which tho strings are favtoned. .See 
/laiinf/’hfirmnrrf and (under 

The MhiRtrcl . . . vore around hl'« neck a silver chain, 
hy which hung the irrcrf, or key with which he tuni->l hln 
tu'rp. .Wf, I^atduH'. illll. 

4. Tho partition in an ovorsliot whoed wliieh 
detonninos (ho fitnn of (lio hiickots, //. 
Iitiifihf. 

wrest-beerf (rost'hC*r). a. A kind of boor which, 
according to h^oldon, was kopt in cellar for a 
year to mature. 

In hreolng tif W’rrtl^Hfrr, there'll n great deni of huni- 
nc’p? In grinding the Mault, .SV/drn, Tahle-Tiilk, p. sSl. 

wrest-block (rest'hlok), ». In tlio pianoforte, 
a woodtui block, often made of several piece.s, 
into which the wrest-pins are driven. It is of 
great importance in securing pornianonce of 
time and sonority of tone. Also called /i/a- 
hlocJ:, h(irJ:~bUicf:, irrcst-pUiui:. 
wrester (res'tor), a. [< \rrcst 4- -orl.] One 
who vTosts or perverts. 

wrestle (ros'l), r. ; Jiret. and pn. irrcsthd, jipr. 

[Also formerly or dial, irnistlr, .Sc. 
irarstlc; < MK. irrrsUnt, irravf/ca, irra^trlt n, 
irnjsfrUni, < AS. ir;vr.sfhaa, wrestle (rare), the 
form more commonly found being trraxlian 
(>MK. tcraxlrn, icraKl:lc}i) = OFrios. trraxlin = 
Ml), irrastelm, irorstrkn = MLO. irro'^tt Iru, 
irorstrirn, LG. icrosscltif irorstfbi, wrestle; frofj. 
of ir/T.vf.] I, iutraiis. If. To twist or wind 
about; osiiocinlly, to v\Titho ; wriggle; sijuinn; 
struggle, as witli tlie limbs. 

rctrluBpcyncdhyni Roru to a-rl'^e and turned 
hut all that avnIU-d not. Merlin (H. H. T. H.), HI. (:S 5 . 

I’rom hence the river having with a great turning com- 
passe nftcrinuch urfa/in^ gotten out towards the North. 

IloUnnd, tr. of Camden, p. 270. (Darie/i.) 
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And aye slio warsled, and ayo she swam, 

Till she swam to dry land. 

The IPnfer o* Wearic's Welt (Child’s Ballads, I. 200). 
2. To struggle in a hand-to-hnnd contest; 
strive, as for some advantage or for mastery, 
■wdth bodily strength and adroitness; specifi- 
cally, to struggle, as two persons striving to 
throw each other to tlio ground, especially in a 
contest governed by certain fixed rules. 

For many a man tlmt may not stondo a pul, 

It llkcth hym at \trarlelynij for to be. 

ChnuecTf Tarllnmcntof Fowls, 1. 105, 
Wrotlicly thal wrj'lhync and tvruftUlle togederz. 

Morte Arthure (B. B. T. .S.), 1. 1141. 
AndJncob was left alone ; and there nrrsfffd a man with 
him until the breaking of the day. Gen. xxxll. 24. 

You have wrestled well, and overthrown 
!Moro tlian your enemies. 

Shak., As you Like It, i. 2. 2CC. 

Bncli one may liero a chooser lie. 

For room yc need not nratlle. 

Drayton, Nymphldln. 
Ilcncp — 3. To contend in any way, ns in a 
struggle for mnsloiT; maintain opposition or 
resistance, especinll}' against a moral foo or 
force; strive. 

I pcrsuailcd them, If they loved Benedick, 

To wish him trrei»f/e with nITection, 

.Vnd never to let Beatrice know It. 

Shak., iinch Ado, HI. 1. 42. 
But on the whole nniioiirof God that ye may heahlo to 
stand against the wiles of the devil, for we trrex/fe not 
ngaliiRl flesh and hlo<)d but against spiritual wickedness. 

Bph. vl, 12. 

Tw HI he some pleasure then to take his Breath, 
\\’heii he sliall strive, nml terettle with hh Death. 

Coirleij, Davhlcls, 1. 
4. To dcMil, as with ii troiiblosomo duty; apply 
onoV self vigorously; p-apjdo: as, to \nrsllf' 
with a knotty iirohlcm; to »rrr.vf/r witli a dis- 
tasteful task. [Colloq.] — 6. Ilonco, to ilovoto 
<MH•^s self carne.stly to prayer; pray. [Cant.] 
My reverend (ierg)-, look ye s.iy 
The hest of thanksgiving ;)e hnV, 

Ami for a sunny d.iy. 

Seott, t'arle, now the King’s Come, H. 
II. 1. To eontend with in wrestling: 

ns, 1 will friv.sf/ryou for so much. [Collmj.} 
— 2. On a eiittle-rangi*, to throw for tho pnr- 
poK|. of branding, as an animal, [Slang, we.st- 
ernU.S.] 

A fire Is built, the Irons he.itetl. nml a doren men tils* 
mount to, ns It is edh'd. irrertle the eahes. 

T. llie Ceaturj’, X.\.\V, SOI. 

wrestle (res'l), II. [Also dial, trrastlt'; < irrcstlc, 
r.] A bout at wr»*.stling; a wrostling-imitcli. 

Corlm us, . . , svhom In n wretfle the gl.snl catching 
nhtfi, w Ith a Icrrlhle Imgg !»roke three of his ribs. 

Miltvn, Hist. !*ng., 1. 
If he had gone out for n few d.s)s st Ith hIs sinewy cons. 
Ins in tie* cotmlr), nml triet! a trraAle with one of tlicm, 
he w<*uld hate <|tiickly (ouml th.at hl» Inxly was n pretty 
slim alfrtir. TriOtiiie of p. 5. 

wrestler (res'h'r), », [< MIL mastltur^ wrevt- 
lor: < trrt.tilr + -rrL] 1. Oiio who wrestles ; 
.‘•pociticully, one who makes a prnetice of wrest- 
ling, as n jirofrvvcd nthlote. 

\Va.s not r|iar!i«,the duke's wredWr, here to sneak with 
a»e' ShaA., As)mi Mkc It. 1. 1. PI. 

2. <)iM* who wn*slh*s ealth* <ui a rung<*, [Slang, 
western V. S.] 

The cal( irre#f/.’rs. grimy with bhMMl. dust, ami sweat, 
work like »«'fYff,Therentury..\.\XV.6ai. 

wrestling (rcs'Iing), «. [Verbal n. of irrr.v//r, 
r.] The art of trying to throw unother person 
to (he ground; the act of two persons contend- 
ing whtrli shall throw tin* other to tho gronml 
find overpower liiin. Wrestling, ns a game s!jhJ»ct 
lo special rules. Is of grtnt nnthpilty. It was held In high 
esteem by (he Greeks, and their joutli were taught It hy 
spielal nm-lers ns part «d (he public edueatl.uj. In Us 
highest nml siniplesl form It was the llfthof the Uvetents 
of the peiitatlibih. In (hl*> contest the w restlers w rt siUal 
standing and naked, any hold being allowed, and Ihrco 
falls eonstltiiCiiig a letorj*. Wrestling, In eomblnntlon w Hh 
bovlitg. formed the nrduMis nnd dnngenuis conte st known 
ns the /'a/icrafiion —a content mueh more resemhllng a 
light Ui a linlsh than an alldellc contest, A third fonn of 
w re*tHng, hleh does not seem lo Irate come ilowii to 
m<"U'rii time*, c«uislste»l In Interlocking the fingers, jiush* 
Ing the i)’ilms of Hu* hands tc»gether, and Iwlsllng the 
Joints and wrists, without (he asslstnnee of any other 
member or of any Indd of the hnily. The highest nnd 
purest form of Greek wrchtiing does not appear lo liave 
lieefi trans)danted to Itome, nlthutigh the mt*ro conten- 
tious nnd cruel panemthim— a sport more nearly allied to 
llie JUunan gladlatorinl spirit — was Introduce«l there hy 
Caligula, nml heenme tery impular. 

Go not to the wrastelinye, nc to scholyngo at cok, 

Habers Hook (iL j;. T. 8.), p. 40. 
WTCst-pin (rost'pin), u. In tlic pianoforte* und 
haqi, a ntocl pin driven into the wrest-hlock or 
frame, around wliieh one end of a 8tring is 
wound, and by turning which tho string may 
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be tuned; a tuning-pin. The upper part of the pin 
is square in section, so as to be turned by a tuning-ham- 
mer or -key. Sec cut under /larp.— Wrest-piu piece, in 
the pianoforte, a metal plate through which the wrest- 
pins are screwed Into the wrest-block. 
wrest-plank (rost'plangk), n. Same as wrest- 
hloch. 

wretch(rech), u.andu. [< W^.wrecchc,wrcchchc, 
wrrccchc, wrchchc^ < AS. wrccca, wrrecca^ wrcca, 
outcast, oxilo (= OS. wrckTciOj an adventurer, 
warrior, = OHG. wrcccho, rcccho, a banished 
man, oxilo, stranger, adventurer, MHG. G. 
rcchc, a warrior, hero, giant), lit. ‘one driven 
out^; cf, wrfcc, exile, < wrccan, drive out, banish, 
porseoute, avenge, weak: see irrcuAri.] I.??. 1, 
A very miserable person; one who is in a state 
of do.sporato unhappiness or misfortune, or is 
exposed to unavoidable suffering or disgrace. 

I icrecche, which tlmt wepo nnd wnillc thus. 

Was whylom wji to King Capancus. 

Chancer, Knight’s Tale,l. 73. 
Fly# yc Wretches, fly, and get away, for your King is 
®**^b*« Haker, Chronicles, p. 15. 

Tho poor icrrteh, Imlf dead with fear, expected every 
moment to fall by the !)loody hands of the DJawi. 

Drttce, Source of the Nile, IT. 5£K). 

2. A sorry or contemptible creature; a despi- 
cable person : a term of opprobrium applied to 
one who lias incurred condemnation by mis- 
conduct, and often used on slight occasion nnd 
with little intended force. 

Fie on thee, vrreteh! 'tls pity that thou llvest 
To walk where any honest men resort.’ 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 27. 
Docs not ever}' dowager In London point to George 
FHz-Boodlc ns to a dissolute ^^reteh whom young and old 
shoiihl avoid? Thackeray, Fltz-Boodlc^s Confessions. 

3. Body; cronturo; thing: used (in some man- 
ner tliat indicates tho intention) of a person 
regarded with some tlcgreo of kindly or ironical 
commiseration, or, when genuine words of en- 
dearment seem inadequate, with tender sjTnpa- 
thy or passion, or even with admiration.* 

r.xcellent \rreteh! rcrditlon catcli my soul. 

But 1 do love theol Shak., Othello, Hi. 3. 00. 

Boor yrreteh was never frighted so. 

Drayton, Xymphldhi, st. 27. 
Como forth, 

Bond wretch, nnd know thyself nnd him aright. 

Shelley, Adonnls, xlvll, 
Il.t II. Misoralflc; wrotcliefl. 

Thii wrmhr ivlIiL Oirt amt yiplilinpnie, 1. 550. 

wrotchcockf, II. Sco wretehoeh. 
'WTOtchod(rofliVfl),n. [< ME.irroco^iof?, wrccheil, 
wrotcliod, miscnililo; < wretch + -cit". 
Eortlio form, cf. wtchcdl.] 1. Suffering from 
or iifTcctcrt l)_v oxtromo misery ordistrc.ss ; deep- 
ly aniictod; miserable; nnliappy. 

Tlilr wontip. tie tlmt xmthf |var. imehnli nmime. 

Old fhni, Mrir. Ilimiilift (I!), ]. 215 . (Jfcn-M niid Skenl.) 
I nnj, my Innl, n irrrtchrd Horentlnp. 

Slink-., Air. Will, V. .0. 15S, 
O wretched husband nf a wretched wife! 

Born with one fate, to one unhappy life ! 

Do]^, Iliad, xxll. COn 
AH his life hmg he had been learning how lo he wreteh- 
ed, ns one leanis a foreign tongue. 

liairthornr. Seven Gable®, x. 

2. (Miaracterized by or causing misery or un- 
happiness; very nfilicting, annoying, or uncom- 
fortable; distres.^iingly had in conriition or re- 
lation: as, tho trrclchrd condition of a prison; 
wretched weather; a wretched prospect. 

Pnliappy, irretehed, hateful dayl 

Shak., 11. and J., Iv. 5. 4.1. 
It wa.s not merely during the three hours and a half 
which Dncle Sam claltned ns his share of iny <lnlly life 
that this wretched nnnihnc®.® Ijclil possession of me. 

Ilairthnrne, Scarlet Letter, Ini., p. .'t’b 
The wrelcfwd husineis of warfare must llnally become 
ohioh’te nil over tlie globe. 

J. I'i/le, Amcr. Bol. Ideas, p. 151. 

3. Of miserable character or quality ; desidca- 
hlo ; contemptible ; rejirehonsiblo; strongly ob- 
jectionable: used of persons or things: ns, a 
trrrfc/fff/hhmdererorquibhlcr; a irrcfcArd quib- 
ble; trr<7r/;fd stuff. 

Safe where no critics damn, no duns molest, 

Where \rrelched Withers, Ward, and Olldon rest. 

/V;v, Dunclad, 1. 200. 
At war with myself nml a ^rretched race. 

Tennyfim, -Maud, x. 2. 

4. Woitliloss; pnltry; vcrypoor.mcnn.iiiefli- 
eiont, unsntisfnctory, unskilful, or flip like: ns, 
n wretched poem; n wretched cnbin; n wretched 
defense or piece of work. 

AlTccted noise Is the most wretched thing 
That to eotjtempt can empty scribblers bring. 

Horcoinmon, Translated Averse. 
~IU?ul' ^ "'oebegono.— 3. Vile, Borrj-, shabby, 



wretchedhead 

wretchedheadt, «. [< ME. wrccchedhedc; < 

icretched + -head.'] Misery; "wretcliediiess. 
lioh, of Gloucester^ p. 102. 
wretchedly (recli'ed-li), adv. [< ME. wrccchcd- 
lichc; < tci'etched + In a wretched or 

worthless manner; miserably; contemptibly; 
poorly. 

Thei lyven fulle wrccched Uche; and thei eten but ones 
in tlie day, and that but lytille, nouther in Courtes ne in 
other places. Mandeville, Travels, p. 251. 

Nor 3 ’et by kindly death she perished ; 

But vrrelchedly before her fatal day. 

Stirrey, .^noid, iv. 930. 
Tlie defenses of Plymouth were uretchcdhj insufficient. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18tli Cent., xiv. 
He touches on the icrctchedly careless i)erformances of 
early comedy. Amer. Jour. PhiloL, X. 26S. 

wretchedness (rech'ed-nes), n. [< ME. wrcc- 
chednessr; < icretched + 1. The state or 

condition of a suffering wretch; a wretched or 
distressful state of being; gi-eat misery’ or af- 
fliction. 

Is tcretchedness deprived that benefit, 

To end itself by death? Shak.^ Lear, iv. G. Gl. 

2. Wretched character or quality; distressing, 
reprehensible, or despicable nature; aggra- 
vated or aggravating badness of any kind. 

Thy kynde is of so lowe a icrcchcdnesse 
That w hat love is thou canst not seen ne gesse. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. COl. 
The gray icretefied7icss of the afternoon was a fit prelude 
to Barra. Harper's May., LXXVII. 7S2. 

3t. That which is wretched or distressingly had ; 
wretched material, conduct, or the like; any- 
thing contemptible or despicable; wretched 
Fluff. 

Yet hath this bird hy twenty thousand fold 
Levore in a forest that is rude and cold 
Goon etc wormes and swich icrccchedncssc. 

Chaucer, ilaiiciple’sTale, 1. 07. 
=SjTi. 1. A^i'cdon, GrnVj Sorrow, etc. See afltelinn. 

wretchfult (recb'ful), a. [< tn-cich + -fill Cf. 
icrcal-fiil and irraclf iil2 Wretched. 7('ijclif. 
wretcnlesst, wretdhlesslyt, etc. JlisspelUngs 
of retchlcsg, rcichlcssli/, etc., variants of rccMcss, 
recites, ’ll!/, etc. 

The product of these Is a xcrctchUss spirit: that Is, an 
aptness to any nnworthiness. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd, 1835), I, 723. 

Cursed are al they tliat do the fiOrd's busincs irrcfc/j- 
lerty. Tract, an. 1555 (Strype’s Cat, of Originals, >’o. 44). 

The Devil doth thrust them cither into desperation, or 
into irrcfehUffnes^ of most unclean living, no less perilous 
than desperation. 

Thirty-nine Articles {\moT. Dcvlslon, 1801), xvii. 

wretcliockt, wretchcockt (rcch'ok, rceh'kok), 
n. [Apnar. < icrctcli + -ock or coclA, ii., used 
as dim.] A stunted or abortive cock; the 
smallest of a brood of domestic fowls; lioncc, 
any puny or imperfect creature. 

The famnus imp yet prew a icretchock [in some editions, 
icretch-eockl . . . tliongli for seven years togetlier iie was 
carefuily carried at liis mother’s hack. 

B. Jomoiij Gipsies Sletamorpiiosed. 

■wrethelf, A Jliddlo English form of wreathe. 
wrethe-t, r. A Jliddlo English form of wrath. 
■wrethe^t, r. An obsolete form of writhe. 
■wxeyet, r. t. An old spelling of wray. Chau- 
cer. 

wrick (rik), r. [< JJE. wrichcii, < JTD. wriclxn, 
D. wrihl.-rii = LG. wrikhen, move to and fro, = 
Sw. rricka = Dan. rrikkc, move, turn, wriggle, 
sprain. Cf. wriy, wriggle, irryl.] To twist; 
turn. [Prov. Eng.] 

wrick (rik), «. [< wrick, r.] A sprain. 

Wriet, I', t. A variant of lori/S. 
wrigt (rig), r. i. and t, [Early mod. E. wrygge; 
a var. of wrirk. Cf. wriggle.’] To wriggle. 

Tlie bore bis taylc xcryyges, 
nis rumpe also he frygges 
Agaynst the hyc benclie ! 

Skelton, Elynour UummjTig, 1. 177. 
Worms . . , 

Do wrigye and wrest their parts divorc’d by knife. 

Dr. II. More, Psychathanasla, II. 11. 37. 

wriggle (rig'l), ».; pret. and pp. wriggled, ppr. 
wriggling. [P’ormerly also wriglc, rigglc; < D. 
wriggelen = LG. wriggein; freq. of tlio verb 
represented by wrig, wrick.] I. intraiis. 1. To 
move sinuously; twist to and fro; writhe; 
squirm; wiggle. 

Cumberland acknowledped lier merit, after his fashion, 
by biting his lips and wriggling in ids chair whenever lier 
name was mentioned. Macaulay, 3Ime. D’Arhlay. 

2. To move along sinuously, or byfcwisting and 
turning the body, as a snake, an eel, or a worm ; 
hence, figuratively, to proceed bj’ shifts and 
turns; make way by sinuous or crooked means: 
as, to wriggle out of a difficulty. 
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We may fear he’l wrigle in 
Twixt him and us, the prime man in her favour. 

Brome, Queens Exchange, i. 
It is through these gaps that the people barely wriggle. 

)r. Besant, Eifty Years Ago, p. 15. 

II. irons. To cause to wriggle ; twist and 
shake slightly and quickly; effect hy wrig- 
gling. 

Their tayls with croompled knot twisting swashlye they 
UTigled. Stanihurst, ./Eiieid, li. 

When you wait behind achairat meals, keep constantly 
wriggling the back of the chair, that the person behind 
whom you stand may know you are ready to attend him. 

Suift, Advice to Servants (Footman). 
The Pi-Utes . . . wriggled their way out through the 
passages in the i-ocks. The Century, XLI. 049. 

■wriggle (rig'l), n. [< wriggle, ».] 1. The mo- 
tion of one who or that which wriggles ; a quick 
twisting motion or contortion like that of a 
worm or an eel. 

They [dapper raeni have always a peculiar spring in their 
arms, a wriyyle in their bodies, and a trip in their gait. 

Steele, Tatler, Xo. 85. 
no was a person of sinuous, snakedike presence, and 
seemed capable of shedding his complete attire by means 
of one deft ivriggle. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 223. 

2. Something showing the effect of wriggling 
or sinuous action; a sinuosity or contortion; 
a wrinkle. [Rare.] 

Minor folds and wriggles [in rocks] arc frequent. 

Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLIV. 11. 

■wriggler (rig'ltr), 7(. [< wriggle + -cri.] 1. 
One who or that which wriggles; specifically, 
one of the active larvce, ns of mosquitos, seen 
in stagnant water. .^Vlso wigglcr. — 2. A person 
who practises wriggling methods; ono who pro- 
ceeds by sinuosity or trickeiy. 

For Providence. . . . 

In spite of all the xcrigglers into place, 

Still keeps a scat or two for w’orth and grace. . 

Couper, Tirocinium, 1. 432. 

■wriggling (rig'ling), n. [Verbal n. of wriggle^ 
r.] Same as wriggle. 

■wright (rit), n. [< ME. wrighie, wrihic, wrisic, 
icruhtc, wnrhtCj write, < AS. wtfrhia (= OS. wurh- 
tio sr OHCt. wurhto), a worker, \nigbt, < AS. 
wgrht, gcwgrht (= OS. wnrht = 0H6, wuruht, 
wuraht, a work, deed), < wgreaUf otc., work: see 
worl:.] One whoso occupation is some kind of 
raechanical business; an artiiicer; a workman, 
especially a constructivo workman. As a sepa- 
rate word it originally signified, as it still docs in Scotland 
and some parts of England, a carfienter or any worker in 
wood. It is common In composition, as in Cartwright, 
wniiurn’i^if, whcelim'^W, mlllMTiV^/d, shlpjrr/^/d, etc., and, 
in a somewhat flgiiratlvo sense, playtm'i^/d. 

He was a wcl good xcrighte, a carpcntcro. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. toC. T., 1. C14. 
Alt the Inid-on steel 

Can hew no furtlicr than may scn'c to give the timber 
tir end 

Fore-puipos’d by the skilful wright. 

Chajman, Iliad, xv. 379. 
Wrightia (ri'ti-il), 7i. (R. Brown, 1811), 

named after William Wright, n physician and 
botanist in Jamaica,] A genus of plants, of the 
order Apocgnaccic, tribe Uchitidcie, and subtribo 
rarsoitsicic. it Is choi'nctcrized by having a corolla- 
tube usually short and bearing on the throat live or more 
scales and an exserted cone of anthers, ami by seeds 
furnished with a tuft of hairs at the base and with broad 
convolute cotyledons. There arc about 12 species, natives 
of tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia. Tlicy are shrubs 
or small trees, with long loose branches, opposite feather- 
veined leaves, and red, white, oryellowisli snlvcr-Blinpcd 
flowers, commonly In terminal cymes. B’. atitidysenterica, 
a small tree, the source of coness! bark (see lark^), in In- 
dia a lending remedy for dysenterj', la now classed under 
Uolarrhena, I'or IF, tinctoria, see palay, 1, and ivory- 
tree. 

■wrightin (ri'tin), v, Snmo ns concssbic. 
■wrightryf (rit'ri), n. [JIE., < wright + -nj (sBO 
•cry),] Tho business of ii wright. 

Now assay willc I 
How I can of wrighiry. 

Townelcy Mysteries, p. 2G. 

■wrimplet (rim'pl). and n. Same as rimjilc. 

I liolde a forme within a tcrimpled skin. 

G. IVheMone, Kcincmbrance of Gascoigne, 
wrincht (rineh), n. and v. An obsolete vari- 
ant of wrench. 

Tlicso devout rrelatca for these many years liave not 
ceas’t in tlieir Tulpits itr.'nching and spraining tlie text 
Milton, Reformation iu Eng., ii. 

■wrineif (rin), v. 1. Same as wry-. 

•wrine^ (rin), n. [Appar. a particular nse of 
riiict, a ditcb, trench, spelled in imitation of 
wrinkle.] A wrinkle. liaUiwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
■wring (ring), V. ; pret. and pp. leriiiig (formerly 
sometimes wringed; wrong, tlie original pret- 
erit, is now only provincial), ppr. wringing. 
[< JIE. wrhigen (pret. wrong, wrong, wrongc, pi. 
wningcn, wrongen, pp. wriingen, wrongc), < AS. 


■wring 

wringan (pret. wrong, pp. wrungen), press, 
strain, -wring, = D. wringen = LG. wringen, 
twist together, = OHG. ringan, JIHG. G. ringen, 
wring, struggle, wrestle, wrest, = Goth. *wrig- 
gan, indicated by the deriv. wriiggo, snare; cf. 
Sw. vrdnga, distort, wrest, pervert, Dan. vrin- 
glc, twist, tangle {vringcl-liornct, having twisted 
horns) ; prob. connected with wrick, wrig, wryi. ■ 
Hence nit. wrangle, wrong, etc.] I. trans. 1. 
To twist iu the hands, as something flexible; 
twist or flex forcibly : as, to wring clothes after 
washing, to force out the water; to wring a 
friend’s hand in cordial greeting: often with 
out. 

Mark how she 'icrings him by the fingers. 

Dekhcr and Webster, Northward Ho, iii. 2. 
Just help me nring these [clothes] ouf, and then I’ll 
take ’em to the mangle. Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, viil. 

2. To twist out of place, shape, or relation; 
bend or strain tortuously or twistingly: as, to 
wring a mast; to wring the neck of a chicken. 

His neck in twa I wat they hae wrung. 

Jock o’ the Side (Child’s Ballads, "VI. 84). 
My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back — yearns with intense desire. 

And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives hence. 

Bryant, The Past. 

3. To turn or divert the course or purport of; 
distort; pervert. [Archaic.] 

Octavio was ever more urong to the worse by many 
and sundry spites. 

Aseham, To John Asteley. (Eneyc. Diet) 
Or else they would straine us out a certaine figurative 
Prelat, by wringing the collective allegory of those seven 
Angels into seven single Bochets. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. 5. 

4. To affect painfully by or as if by some con- 
torting or compressing action or effect; tor- 
ture; rack; distress; pain. 

Wee know where tho shoo wrings you. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
01), Fortius 1 didst tlioii taste but half the griefs 
Tliat wring my soul, thou couldst not talk thus coldly. 

Addison, Cato, i. 1. 

5. To force out, as a fluid, by twisting or con- 
torting pressm'o; extract or obtain by or as if 
by a squeezing flexure; hence, to squeeze out 
in any way; extort: as, to wring water from 
clotlios; to wring a reluctant consent from a 
person: often ■\rith out. 

He hath, my lord, xcrung from mo my slow leave 
By Inboursome petition. Shak., Hamlet, 1. 2. 58. 
Tlte English govemmentnow chose to xcring money out 
of Clicyte Sing. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

To wring off, to force olf or separate by wringing, 

Tho priest shall . . . imhif? o/ his head. Lev. i. 15. 
To ■wring out, (n) To force or squeeze out by twisting. 

He . . . thrust the fleece together, and im’n( 7 cd the dew 
out of the fleece. Judges vi. 38. 

(5) To free from a liquid by twisting or compression: as, 
to wring out clothes. 

And the Cabalists . . . say that Eves sinne was no- 
thing but tho xiringing out of grapes to her husband. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 19. 
To wring the (or one’s) hands, to manifest pain or dis- 
tress by clasping tho hands tightly together, with or with- 
out a twisting motion. 

So efter that he longo hadde hyre compleyned, 

His hondes xvronge, and seyde that was to seye. 

Chaxteer, Troilus, iv. 1171. 
She xorings her Hands, and beats Iier Breast. 

Congreve, Death of Queen Marj’. 
Under emotion wo sec swayings of the body and wring- 
ings of the hands. 

H. Spencer, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX \’7TT. ii. 
II. intrans. 1. To writlxo; twist about, as 
with anguish; squirm; suffer torture. 

Lat him care and wepe and xvringe and waille. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 1156. 
’Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow. 

Shak,, Sluch Ado, v. 1. 28. 
Such as are impatient of rest. 

And wring beneath some private discontent. 

Chapman, Byron’s Conspiracy, i. 1. 

2. To pinch ; pain. 

A faire shooe wrings, though it bo smoothe in the wear- 
ing. Euphues and his England, p, 474. 

3t. To force one’s way by pressure. 

Thus out at holes gonne wrringc 
Everj' tyding streght to Fame, 

Chawcer, House of Fame, 1. 2110. 

■wring C^'hig)* ft [< ^hE* wringe, wrgngc, < AS. 
^wringc, in win~wringc, a wine-press, < wringan, 
press, wring: see wring, a.] 1. A -wringer or 
pressor; a wine-pressor cider-press. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

And erly sette on werkyng hem the wrynge. 

Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 19L 



■wring 

2t. Action expressive of anguish ; -writhing. 

The sighs, and tears, and blubbers, and nrrings of a dis- 
consolate mourner. Bp. Ilall, Contemp., iv. 24. 

wringer (ring'6r), [< ME. wrinffcr; < uri)ig 
+ 1. One who wrings, ns clothes. 

His washer and his wringer. Shale., Jf. W. of W., i. 2. 6. 
2. An apimratns for forcing water from any- 
thing wot; especially, a utensil for laundry pur- 
poses, in which, however, the clothes are not 
wrung or twisted, hut are passed between two 
or more adjustable rollers which press strongly 
against each other. — 3. An extortioner, 
wringing-machine (ring'ing-mn-shen*), n. A 
machine for pressing moisture from something; 
especially', a clothes-wringer. 
wringing-wet (ring'ing-wet), a. So wot as to 
require 'wi'inging; so wot that water may bo 
■WTung out. 

Apoorc flsljerman, . . . with his clothes 

Hooker, Sermon on Jude. 

wring-staff (ring'staf), JI. A strong bar of wood 
used by sliipwrights in bending planks and 
binding them in place. Also n rain-stal)', 
wrinkle^ (ring'kl), h. [< ^\IE. uriul-ii, wriu- 
KrJ, irriuclCf wrifiih/l, < AS. (Somnor) = 

i\ID. wriucM, wn/nckrl, a wrinkle; a dim. form, 
perhaps from the root of irn'm/, The leel. 
hrul'ht = Sw. rifiiVu = Dan. rtiul'cf a wrinkle, aji- 
pear to bo of different origin: see ruck-.] A 
sligiif ridge in or raised line on a surface caused 
by contract ion, folding, puckering, or rumpling; 
a line of coiTugation, generally one of a series, 
either regularly or irregulaVly disjioscd; a 
crease: as, irrinkfc^i in a garment, or in an old 
man’s face; irriuklcs (small corrugations) in a 
rock. 

irn/a/.- 1 /f nr plnytc in clothe, rilca. 

J*rompt. Parr., p. Ml. 

With mirth and lauRhtcr let old irriulUx come. 

Shnk., M. of V.. I. 1, SO. 
A Bloiious church, aot Imvlnt? ppot or wn'uHe. 

llph, V. 27. 

wrinkle^ (ring'kl), r. ; pret. ami ]ip, (rr/a/./n/, 
]>pr. tcriukliuij, [= MD. irrhickrlni, trri/nckrh n: 
from the noun.] I. iraus. To form wrinkles in; 
contract, fold, or pucker into small ridges ami 
furrows or creases : corrugate; crease. 

Hollow pjeand wrinkled brow. 

' Shak., M. of V.,dv. 1. 27a 
Within the Purf.'icc of the (Ua tlni.’ river 
Tlio wrinkicit Inincc of the clt\ by. 

ShelU;/, r.vciilnB. 

>cllow as 5hc uas, f-o wrinkled, f-o fail of mUn ! 

Haiitfiornt, S<'\ca ({ablrn, vll. 
No care may tcrinkle thy fmo<it!i brow. 

Wtlluitii Morrii, K.'iitbly r.inidPo, I, i.'i7. 
II. iufnin.^. To becoino contracted into wrin- 
kles; shrink into furrows ami ridge.^; be marked 
with wrinkles. 

When Inch in the field the ferndeaves wrinkle, 

And browji Is the Bn»J«s ohere the nui«ers hnM’ mown. 

P. ir. (filder, Lyrics, .Soiib of I’arly Antnmn. 
Mi.s. rulney was a Ptnall «oiimn, already heBlnnlm* to 
wrinkle. Ilowflh, .\imiIc KUhnni, Iv. 

wrinkle- (ring'kl), u. [A ]uirticnlar use, (»rig. 
slang, of irrhiklfd, u. According to Skeat, it is 
a dim. (»f ME. irriiif:. irrnil:,(. AS. trrruc, a trick: 
see wrench, a.] A short i»ithy pieci* of informa- 
tion or advice ; a valuable hint ; a bit of useful 
knowledge or instruction ; a good idea; a trick; 
a point; a notion; a clevice. [(Jollutp] 

They. arc looexperlo In Ionc,liaiiinB learned in this time 
of their loii^' peaee euery wriuckle that Is t<) be seene «pr 
imaclne'L P'.ilg, Ilnpliiies and his IhiKland, p. IIS'), 

riillip, «hcM thon Boes eonrlltj', eotne fine, and all kIvc 
thee many a writikle. Mr* Uarkell, .Syhla'w L<»ver», .xll. 
Oh, jon are nji to this wrinkle, are you ? 

lUirih^r'r Mag., LXXVIIT. r.M. 

■wrinkle-beaked (rhiK'kl-lK'kt), ». Ilnviiif; n 
VTinklod, Kuk'iitp, or ridded and fiirrowod hill: 
spceifyiiiK one of the nnis, mtlciro^- 

Iris. Till, iiiiil in cominnii In jmrtu at Trxn., anil tlicncc 
tlironah iiuicli of Soutli Ainoricii- See cut ninlcr nni. 
■wrinkled (rinfc'kld), «. In coti/., marked nitli 
liarallcl and aoinowlml irreKiilar raised lines; 
liaving wrinkles; rnp'ose; eorrnpaled. —Wrinkled 
hombUl, tlic tiird Crnnorfu'mi. cnmi;rnlnf, wliij.c lilali 
carinated ra.iinc in latcrallv cormaatcil- 

■wrinkling-machine ('rinKk'lint'-ma-slien'), II. 

A inaeliine for formin'; Iransverso wrinkles on 
file nppur leatliers of hoots and sliocs. 

■wrinkly (ringic'li), II. (^< irr/aWrl -f -//>.] 
Somowliat wrinkled ; having a tendeney to ho 
VTinklod; puckered; creased. 

JIls old lerinklij face Kre>v fpilte hlown-out at last. 

Carltjle, The Century, \XIV. 18, 
Mrs. Wnule . . . bIvIiib occasional dry wrinklg Indica- 
tions of cryinff. Oeorge Hliot, .MIddlemnrch, xxxll. 
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Wrisbergian (ris-b6r'gi-an), a. [< Wrisherg: 
soo dof.] Of or pertaining to, or named after, 
H. A. Wrisberg (1739-1808), a German anato- 
mist: noting various anatomical parts, com- 
monly described in English as of Ifrishcrg, or 
Wrishcrg% not IVrishergian, 

Wrisberg’s abdominal brain, Tlio solarplexus 
of the sympathetic nerve. 

Wrisberg’s cartilage. Soo cartilage of )Vris- 
herg, under cartilage. 

Wrisberg’s ganglion. See cardiac ganglion of 
IVriahcrg, under ganglion. 

Wrisberg’s nerve. ‘See nerve of Wrisherg, un- 
der noTc. 

wrist (rist), n, [Early mod. E. also wirasl, 
wrest; < ME. wrist, wrisfc, also wirste, wgrsic, < 
AS. wrist (usually in comp, hand-wrist) = 
OFrics, wriu.st, riusi, wirstj worst (hond-wriusf, 
‘lniml-wrist,’/f>/-imM<v/, ‘foot-wrist/ instep) = 
LG. wrist = MIIG. ristj ristCf G. risi (G. dial. 
.fris()f hand- or foot-joint; cf. G. widcr-rist, 
withers of a Iiorso (soo withers), = Icel. rist = 
Sw. Dan. vrist, instcj); witli formativo -t {-Hit 
> -st), < writhan, twist, writhe: soo writhe, and 
(T. wre.st.'} 1. That part of the fore limb or 
arm which conics botwcon the forearm and the 
hand, and by which (ho latter is joined or 
jointed to (ho former; tho UTist^-joint ; techni- 
cally, the carpus, or the carpal articulation. 
Tho wriftt Is the first segment of tliciimnus, ami Its skclc- 
t(m constsls in man of seven carjial bones, togelber wltb 
a sesamoid bone (llic plslfonn) on the nlmir shle, these 
eight (tones being (lls]M)scd In two rousof fourc.acli, proxl- 
mid ntid distal. The wliulo set of (tones, lliolr nrticula- 
tlmm « Hb one another ami with (he radius, ulna, ami tlic 
sevend metacarpAts.togetheruitli (ho ligaments ami other 
nssftclatcd soft jtarts, are Included In (he term irrMf. The 
inotldfis of the wrist ns a whole upon (he forearm Inclmle 
all (lie muxements of lletlon, extension, altductloii, ad- 
duction, and cirenmdiictlon, together «lth tho move- 
ments of pronatlon ami sii|ilnatlon Imjtre.ssed upon tlic 
nrlst by the ntcklngof the radius nitoiit tlienlim: hut tlio 
luntloiMtf tlio Individual carjtal iHines n|>on one another Is 
sIlBlit, and that l»etx»een the <nstal eariials ami tlic inetn- 
carp.'ds Is still less. In imtit otticr ntdmals (lian man, the 
movements of then rist aio more restricted. The term Is 
extended to the corresponding Joint of the forellmli of 
other inamiimK (drds, and reptiles. Thus tho so called 
Knee of the horse's fore leg h anatondc.ally tlie carpus or 
nrlst. .‘‘oe rar;»Ms, and cuts under han<f, 7 >»>((onn, nml 
renjihfilttinir. 

Little Ite-ton xvas foiiml there xvlth both his hands cut 
otf by the wreoft*. 

ir. I’rttten, r.x. {titii.8cotland(Ai tier's Hng. Gamer, HI. 123). 
2f, The luikb' or the in.M(o)i. 

TIm'ii he put on (he old man's hose. 

Were pdeh'd from Knee to wri*t. 

Itofnl Peneuitigthr H'nhnr'sT/irfe ((’Idid’s Hid- 
Ihids, V. 2in). 

3. Ill much., a stinl or pin projecting from tho 
8i(h* of a cnink, wheel, or otlier moving imrt, 
and fm-ming a means of altaehmcnt to a con- 
necting-rod leading to some other ]mrt of tlio 
mechanism. Also called trri.vf-yn'n.— Bridle wiist 

in the inan>ge, tlie xxrbt of (lie horseman’s left himd.’ 
Compare f/n't/r-Aom/.-Twlst Of thO wrist t\ri*t. 
— Wrist touch, In pinno/arte-jdaging, n stroke or touch 
nidch pniceeds from the nrl^t nithe'r than from the lin- 
gers alone or from the whole fore.mii. 
wristband (ri.st ' binid, eolloq. riz'band), u. 
'I’lmt band ov iiart of a sh*eve, espi*eiallv of a 
sldrt-sleex'e, xvliich covers the xvrist. Theml't- 
Irtmls sewed on to sldr(-«Ieeve^ «ere formerly continued 
n (th a tliire over the upper part of the hand, serxing the 
piirpo^e of the separate stilf eiilTs hnttoned to the nar- 
ro« nrPthands mm- In use. In the times of more elahfi. 
nite dres«>|fig stieli urbthands xxere often xery long, and 
luhirned xxllh rich lace <»r fine endnoldcry. 

\Ylth that (he hands to pocket xvent, 

rail irnVfAanif deep. r«nAne/A, .Kvip, ||. 1. 

He . . . wore xery still collars, and pnallgtously long 
wri*f band*. 

Diekeii*, A Uogue’s I.Ife, 1. (Hoiwehidd Word/.) 
wrist-bono (rist'bdn), n. Any bone of tho xvri.st 
orcari)u.s; a earpnl bone. Seoearpu.s, wrist, and 
cuts under hand, ttisifiwm, anti seapholunar. 
wrist-clonUBfrisl^klO^iius), n. A serio.sof jerky 
movements of the hanti produced in eertain 
nervous diseases by a siidtlon forcible bending 
back of the wrist. 

wrist-drop (rist 'drop), «. Innhility to extend 
tlie hand, owing ti> jmralvsis of the extensor 
mnsele.s in the ft>rcarm. It is commonly asso- 
ciated xvitli leatl-poisoiiiiig. Also culled drojt- 
wrist. 

The case of rhionicle.ad polsoidng.xvUh Its necMunpany- 
lug wrift-ilrop, caused by the paralysis of the extensors. 

./Inicr. Anthrtgxdogiri, 1. (iS. 
wrister (ris'ler), n. A covering for the xyrist; 
n wristlet. [Ijocal, U. S.] 

A neighbor, come to lea, xx'a.s crnclietliig tmVfrrj* for her 
guardian. T/w Centurg, XXVI. 024. 

wristfall (rist'fal), ». A deep rutile of various 
materials, usually lace, fnlling from a wrist- 
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band or the lower part of a sleeve. See fain, 
n., 8 . 

Men and women alike xvere in Puritan dress. Some, 
hoxvever, had discarded the lace lorutSallg and neckbands. 

A. E. Barr, Friend Olivia, iii. 
wrist-guide (rist'gid), n. Same as chiroplast. 
wrist-joint (rist'joint), 71. The carpal joint 
proper; the radiocarpal articulation, by which 
tho hand as a whole moves upon the forearm: 
cliiefly used as applied to man. See caipus, 
wrist, and radiocarpal articulation (under radio- 
carpal). 

wristlet (rist'let), n. [< wrist + -let.] 1. A 
band worn around the wrist: applied to various 
useful or ornamental objects of tlio sort, (a) A 
covering of thick material for the xvrist to protect it un- 
der exposure to cold. (&) A bracelet. 

A siren lithe and dchomurc, 

With UTixtlclft xvoven of scarlet heads. 

T. B. Aldrich, I’ampina. 
2. A liandoiill. [Ilumorous or slang.] 

Two or tlireo of tlic party wearinfr black dresses instead 
ef Rrey, witli IcR Irons as well as wn'itlleis, to show that 
they were had-condnet men. 

Dciihj 7'dcuraph, Dec. 31, 1831. (Unci/c. DM.) 
wrist-link (rist'lingk), V. A link ivitli con- 
iipctcd buttons, used for tho wristband or cuff. 
JCiici/c. Did. 

■wrist-pin (rist'pin), «. 1. In macli., any pin 
I'onning a moans ot connecting a pitman' to a 
cross-licad or crank; more particularly, tlio pin 
of tlio crank to wliieb a pitman is eonneetod. 
The pin In the cross-head Is in the United States more 
generally' called erositdicad jnn. 

2. A pin in a 'WTist-plnte of n stoara-engine, 
wlictlicT connected with an eccentric-rod or 
with a valve-rod. 

wrist-plate (rist'plfit), n. 1. A pinto which 
oscillates on a central pivot, and from the face 
of wliich iirojcct. one or mpre crank-pins or 
-wrists for tho connection of rods or pitmans. — 
2. Specifically, a plate used in some kinds of 
automatic cut-otT onginos. n hns a reciprocating 
rotnrx' motion on a central pivot, nml Is nctuated through 
a limited arc by the rod of an eccentric on the crank-shaft 
of llic engine. From Its face project four crank-wrists, 
xvhicli give It Its name. Txx'o of these xxTlsts arc respec- 
tively connected xvlih rods that actuate the rocker-nnns 
of txxo Bcparato oscillating plug-valvcs for Introducing 
steam Into tho cyllmler on opposite sides of the piston 
alternately. The otlier txvo xvrlsts are similarly connected 
It) Imlepemlcntly operating c.xhnust-valves. 

Writ^ (I’it), ». [< MK. writ, wri^t, wrgtf, iwrit, < 

AS, gr^writ, writ, a writ, writing, oV scripture 
(= OnCi, rir, a letter, MUG. nr, (J. ris.’^, a rent, 
a tear, ritcr, a wound, a scrnteli, = Icel. rit, n 
writ, writing, ]>ontiuinship, =3 Goth, writs, a 
stroke, n ]ioinl), < trr/Vrm, etc., write: see trnfr.] 

1. That whicli is written; a writing: used es- 
pecially of tho Bible, with holg or sacred, often 
eajiitalizod ns a title. 

Wheiforc thel conne mechc of Holg Wrgtt, hnt thei an- 
tllrstondc it not hut aftre tho Lottre. 

Manderille, Travels, p. 130. 
O cursed r.ld ! the cankerxvorrnc of irn7.», 

Htiw may these rimes, so mde ns doth nppeare, 

Hope to endure? Sjwnwr, F. l)., IV. Ji. 33 . 

Tills city [Ctr'iareal Is remarkable in sacrctl irrit upon 
sexeral ncconnts. /’rvocAr, Description of the Fast, 1 1. 1. 

2. In law, a i»recopl under seal, in tho name of 
tlie ixeoplo, or the sovereign, or other eomjic- 
tent legal nuthority, eommanding the ofliccr or 
other person to xvhom it is addressed or issued 
to do or refrain from doing some speeified act. 
In early times, xvhen the jilendlngs nml proceedings gen- 
emlly In actions xvero onil, xxrlts xvere, ns the name Im- 
plies, the xvritten parts of an action (liesidcs judgments In 
courts of record), It lielng for obvious reasons required that 
the XX arrant by xvhich a person or his property might he 
seized, or his conduct controlled nmler penalty of con- 
tempt, should he expressed in xvritlng and attested by the 
name and seal of the government. 

3. A fonnnl iiislrumont or xvritingof any kind. 

I . . . 

Folded the writ up In form of the other. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. .M. 
Borons by writ. SecAnron.l.— Close writs. Seeefove'-. 
— Indorsed writ. See tndorKr.— Judicial writ, a xviit 
Issued ()>' the court, as distinguished from an oriirinal 
terit . — Optional writ. See optional.— Original writ. 
(a) Tho xxrit formerly required to he Issued from Chan- 
eery, under the seal of tho sovereign.hefojotlio commencc- 
ment of an action In a court of common law : so called to 
distinguish It from judicial xvrlts, or XX rifs issued by the 
court in which the action xvas thus (irought, In tlie course 
of prosecuting the action. (Min the United States, a man- 
datory precept issuing out of the clerk’s ofllce in any of the 
courts of laxv, liy thenulliorltynnd in the name of the State 
or cominonxvcalth, under tho seal of the court from xvhich 
it Issues, hearing teste of the chief justice of the court, if 
he is not a p.vty, and signed by the clerk of the court. 
(Heard.) Its object is to compel the nppeamnee of the de- 
lemlant, or at least to give him due notice that he issued. 
In most of the States It has been superseded hv a summons, 
Issued by tho plalntiH’s attorney, giving such notice and 
reijulrlng the defendant to plead. See also original writ, 
under onyinaL— Peremptory, Prfomunlentes, pre- 
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rogatlve ■writ. See the qualifying words.— Service of a 
wnt. See sermce.— Ship writ, in Eng. hx^t., a writ issued 
in the name of the crown imposing the tax known as 
ship-mnneu (wliich see): notably one of such writs issued 
under Charles I. which led to Hampden’s opposition. They 
were declared illegal by 16 Car. I., c. 14 (1610). — The writ 
runs, (a) The writ is expressed in terms of or including : 
as, the writ nm/i in the name of the people. (&) The writ 
is legally capable of enforcement : as, the writ of subpoena 
rinv! throughout the state, (cl The writ is practically ca- 
pable of enforcement: os, “'When lawlessness has yielded 
to order; w'hen the Queen’s xcrit runs; when the edicts of 
the civil courts are obeyed ; . . . and when sedition is 
trampled under foot— then, and then only, is there some 
dance for tlie development of remedial measures.” (Edin- 
burgh Itev., CLXV. 687.)— To Serve a writ. See to seme 
c process, under serre.— To serve a Writ Of attach- 
ment. See to serve an attachment, under served. — 
Twelve-day writ, in Eng. law, a writ allowed by 18 and 
10 % ict„ c. (i7, in actions on bills and notes if brought 
within six months after maturilj', warning defendant to 
.appf'ar within twelve days, otherwise judgment would go 
airiinsthim.— Vicontiel Writst. See cicontiVf.- "Writ 
Of account. See action o/crccownf, under accoimt.— Writ 
Of assistance, besaylet, capias, certiorari, consulta- 
tion, dower, error, estrepement. See assistance^ etc. 
—Writ of execution. See ca^enti'on, 3 (&).— Wnt of 
habeas corpus, inquiry, mandamus, possession, 
pnvilege, prohibition, protection, recaption, resti- 
tution, right, spoliation, subpoena, etc. Sec habeas 
corpus, inquirg, etc.— Writs Of eirtent. See exteiit, 3 (6). 

writ- (rit). An obsolete form of tho third per- 
son singular present indicative (for writeth), 
and an obsolete or archaic form of tbe past 
participle, of write. 

writability (ri-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< writahlc 4* ~itif 
(see -biUfg).'] Ability or disposition to write. 
[Noiieo-word.] 

You see by my xcritabilitg in my pressing my letters on 
you that my pen has still .a colt’s tooth left. 

]yalpole, Letters, IV. 455. (Davies.) 

writable (ri'ta-bl), o. [< write + -al)Je.'\ Ca- 
of being written; such as might be set 
down in \^Titing. [Rare.] 

The talk was by no means writable, but verj' pleasant. 

Mine. D'Arblag, Diary, II. 168. (Davies.) 

writative (rrta-tiv), a. [In*eg. (after talkative) 
< tt'rit(r) + -af/rc.] Disposed or inclined to 
write; given to writing. [Nonce-word,] 

Increase of years makes men more talkative, but less 
‘nritative. Pop^, To Swift, Aug. 17, 1736. 

write (rit). r. ; pret. tvrofe (obs. or dial, wratc, ar- 
chaic tcrif), pp, written (obs. or archaic writ, for- 
merly erroneously wrote), ppr. writing. [< ME. 
writen (pret. wrot, wroot, wrat, jil.tcritcn, write, 
pp. writen, write — with short 0> ^ AS, writan 
(pret. wrdt, pi. writon, pp, writen), write, in- 
scribe, orig. score, engrave, = OS. writan, cut, 
iibiure, write, =OFrie8. writa = D. rijtcn, tear, 
split, =LG.n7<?u = OnG. riran, cut, tear, split, 
draw, delineate, ^IHG. rizen, G. reissen, tear, = 
Teel, rifa, scratch, cut, write, = Sw. rita, draw, 
delineate. = Goth. (in deriv. writs, a 

stroke or point made with a pen), write. Ilcnce 
jrr//i.] I. trails. 1, To trace or form upon tho 
surface of some material (a significant charac- 
ter or characters, especially characters consti- 
tuting or representing w’ords); set do^Nm, in a 
raaiiiicr ad.aptcd for reading, with a pen, pencil, 
style, or anything >vith which marks can bo 
made; inscribe: as, to jcn7c a wmrd on paper; 
to write ono^s name wth tho finger in sand. 

Aboveii, in the Dust and In the Powder of tho Ilillcs, 
thei trroof Lettres and Figures with hire Fingres. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 17. 

They . . . whose names arc not written In the book of 
life. Rev. xvil. 8. 

The Dreek metropolitan has a very fine manuscript of 
the Pcntitench, supposed to have been wrote about tlio 
year eight hundred. 

J'oeoeke, Description of the East, II. II. 38. 

There Is a Book 

By serai»hs vril with beams of Heavenly light. 

Cowper, Sonnet to Jlrs. Unwin. 

2. To cover "with ^v^iting; trace readable char- 
acters over the surface of. 

And it Ithe roll] was written within and without. 

Ezek. li. 10. 

There will she sit In her smock till she have tcrit a sheet 
of paper. Shak., Much Ado, li. 3. 138. 

3. To e.xpress or communicate in writing; give 
a ■written account of; make a record of, as 
something known, thought, or believed: as, to 
write one^s observations; ho wrote down all he 
could remember. Sometimes, In this and 'the next 
sense, ttie verb Is followed by a dative without Its sign : 
as, write me all the news. 

Thannc sit he do^vn and writ In Ills dotage 
That wommen kan nat kepe hir mariage. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 709. 

Is it not wriUen, Jfy house shall be called of all nations 
the house of prayer? Mark xL 17. 

All your better deeds 
Shall be In water -writ, but this In marble. 

Beau. andFL, Philaster, v. 8. 
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I chose to write the Tiling I durst not speak. 

Prior, Solomon, ii. 

4. To set forth as an author, or produce in writ- 
ing, either by one's own or another’s hand ; com- 
pose and produce as an author. 

irnte mo a sonnet. Shak., Much Ado, v. 2. 4. 

■When you torit your Epigrams, aud the Magnetic Lady, 
you were nut so mad. i/ouWZ, Letters, I. v. 16. 

5. To designate by writing; style or entitle 
in writing; record: with an objective word or 
phrase. 

0 that he were here to write me down an ass \ 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 2. 78. 
They belonged to the armigerous part of the popula- 
latiou, and were entitled “to write themselves Esquire." 

De Qiiineeij, Bentley, i. 

6. To record; set down legibly; engrave. 

There is written in your broiv . . . honesty and con- 
stancy. Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 162. 

Tlie history of New England is written imperishably on 
the face of a continent. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 228. 
To write do'wn. (a) To set down in writing; make a 
record or memorandum of. 

Having our fair order written d<non. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 4. 
It was tho manner of that glorious captain [Cicsar] to 
write dawn what scenes he passed through. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 374. 
(6) To write in depreciation of; injure by writing against: 
as, to write down a play or a financial undertaking ; to 
write doicn an actor or a candidate. 

Without some infusion of spite it seems as if history 
could not be written; that no man’s zeal is roused to 
write unless it is moved by the desire to write down. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 110. 
To write off, to cancel by an entrj' on the opposite side of 
tiie account or bill: as, to write off discounts; to write off 
bad debts.— To write out. (a) To make a copy or tran- 
scription of; especially, to make a perfect copy of, after a' 
rough draft; record In full : as, when the document is writ- 
ten out you may send it off. (h) To exhaust the capacity 
or resources of by excessive writing: used reflexively : as, 
that Qutlior has wiittcn himself out. — To write up. (a) 
To bring up to date or to the latest fact or transaction in 
writing ; write out in full or in detail : as, to write up on 
account or on account-book ; to icritc wp a fire or a cele- 
bration for a newspaper, (h) To attempt to elevate in 
estimation or credit by favorable writing; commend to 
the public; puff: ns, to write wp a new play or a candi- 
date.— Written law. See fatal. 

II. iutraiis. 1. To bo ncqiiaintcd with or 
practise tho art of writing; engage in tlio for- 
mation of written w^ords or eharacters, either 
occasionally or as an occupation: as, to write 
in scliool; to write as a lawj’cr’s clerk. 

Tic can write and read and cast accompt. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 2. 92. 

2. To express ideas in writing; practise written 
compo.^ition; work as an author, or engage in 
authorship. 

When I wrote of these deuiccs, I smiled with my sclfe, 
thinking that the readers would do so to. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. TocbIc, p. 84. 
Like Egyptian Chroniclers, 

Who write of twenty tliousaiid Years. 

Coirfri/, Pindaric Odes, xil. 2. 
Herodotus, though ho «Tofc In a dramatic fonn, had 
little of dramatic genius. Macaulag, Historj’. 

3. To conduct epistolary corrospondonco; cora- 
miinicato by means of letter-writing; convey 
information by letter or tlio like : ns, to write to 
a distant friend; write as soon as yon arrive. 

1 CO. Write to mo very shortly. 

Shak., Rich. HI., iv. 4. 428. 

■write (rit), w. [< wri/e, r.] Writing: cliiofly in 
tlio phrase hand of write. [Colloq. or vulgar.] 
Wc trust you will call back yourself from errors and 
heresies advisedly which you have maintained rashly, and 
set forth by won! and write busily. 

llarding to Jewell, In Bp. Jewell's W’orks (Parker Soc. ed.), 

[II. 801. 

It was a sliort, but n well-written letter, In a fair hand 
of write. Oalt, Annals of tho Parish, L (Dainw.) 

writee (ri-tc'), n. [< write + -ccl.] A person 
to or for whom soraething is written ; a render 
ns contrasted witli n writer. [Occasional.] 
And, indeed, where a man Is understood, there is ever 
a proportion betwixt the writer’s wit and the writee's. 

Chapman, Iliad, xiv., Com. (ed. Hooper). 

write-of-hand (rit'pv-liand'), n. Handwriting; 
tho art of wTiting. * [Vulgar,] 

“A could w'isli as a'd learned write-of-hand,'* said she, 
“for a’vc that for to tell Christopher ns might set his 
mind at case." 

Mrs. Qaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xlili. (Davies.) 

writer (ri't6r), n, [< ME. writere, < AS. writere 
(= Icol. ritari)*, as write + -cr^.] 1. A per- 

son who understands or practises tho art of 
writing; one who is able to write; a penman. 

Jfy tongue Is tlic pen of a ready xoriter, Ps. xlv. 1. 
2. One who does writing as a business; a pro- 
fessional scribe, scrivener, or amanuensis: 
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used specifically in England of clerks to the 
former East India Company, and of temporary 
copying clerks in government offices; in Scot- 
land, loosely, of law agents, solicitors,^ attor- 
nevs, etc., and sometimes of their principal 
clerks. — 3. A person who writes what he com- 
poses in his mind ; the author of a written paper 
or of writings ; an author in general; a literary 
producer of any kind: as, the writer of a letter ; 
a writer of history or of fiction. 

Tell prose writers stories are so stale 

That penny ballads make a better sale. Breton. 

“I love," said Mr. .Sentry, “a critic who mixes the rules 
of life with annotations upon writers." 

Steele, Spectator, No. 350. 

[For other uses of the word, see letter-writer, 2, 
and type-writer.'] 

Ship’s writer. See ship.-^lhe writer, the author of this 
writing; the writer hereof: used elliptically by a writer 
with reference to himself, to avoid saying I. — Writer of 
the tallies. SeefaZZyi, 1 .— Writers' cramp, an occupa- 
tion-neurosis dccurring in those who write much, espe- 
cially in a contracted hand. It affects at first usually only 
those muscles which are directly concerned in the produc- 
tion of writing movements, but, if the act is persisted in, 
the neighboring muscles may also share in thedisturbance. 
The affection may manifest itself under one of four fornis 
or a combination of them — namely, ^?araZi/h’c, in which 
weakness in the fingers or even absolute inability to hold 
the pen Is experienced ; spastic, in which the attempt to 
write excites clonic or tonic contractions of the fingers ; 
tremulous, in which tlie hand shakes so while writing that 
tho letters formed are indistinguishable; and sensiry, in 
which the effort to write causes severe pain, tingling, or 
other abnormal sensations in the hand and at times in the 
forearm also. The symptoms vary greatly in different in- 
dividuals, iiBiially, how’ever, increasing in severity as long 
as the attempt to use a pen is persisted in. The use of 
steel pens and metal penholders is supposed to increase 
the liability to the affection. Also called scriveners' cramp 
or palsy, writers' palsy or paralysis, and graphospasm.— 
Writers to the signet. See signet, 1. 
writeress (ri't6r-es), n. [< writer + -C8s.] A 
female writer or author. [Humorous.] 

Remember It henceforth, ye vriteresses, there is no such 
word as authoress. Thackeray, MIsc., ii. 470. (Davies.) 

■writerling (ri'tfcr-ling), n. [< ivritcr -I- -k'nr/i.] 
A potty or sorry writor or author. [Bare.] 

Every writer end nriterlinij of name lin France) liaa a 
salary from the government. 

ir. Taylor, 1802 (Robberds’s Memoir, I. 420). (Dames.) 

writership (ri'fc^r-sbip), [< writer + -shij)-] 
Tlio office or omploymont of a writer in some 
official capacity. 

writhe (riTH), V. ; pret. and. pp. writhed, ppr. 
writhing. [< ^lE. writhen, wrythen (pret. wroth, 
wrooth, wrieth, pi. writhen, pp. writhen (^vith 
short i), wrethen), < AS. wrWtan (pret. wrelih, 
pp. writhen), twist, wind about, = OHG. ridan, 
MHG. riden, G. dial, wrideln, twist together, = 
Icol. ritha = Sw. vrida = Dan. vridc, wring, 
tviist, turn, ■wrest. Henco ult. wreath, wrest, 
wrist] I. irans. 1. To turn and twist about; 
twist out of shape or position; \\Tench; con- 
tort. 

The stories [grape-stalks] softe In handea wol thai take 
And writhe liem, and so writhen wol thai lete 
ilcm liongc and dric aw'hile in sonnes licte. 

Palladius, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 200. 

Sa Buld we wryth all syn away, 

That in our brcistls bred. 

The Bludy Serk (CliUd’s Ballads, YIII. 1.51). 

The desolate little shanty was plainly to be seen among 
the naked and writhen boughs of the orchard. 

The Atlantic, LVIII. 389. 

2. To ■\\Tost perversely; wi’ost; peiwort. 

The reason which he yieldeth showeth the least part of 
his meaning to be that wliereunto his words are writhed. 

Hooker. 

3. To ■\^Tonch; wring; extort. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

The nobility hesitated not to follow the example of 
their sovereign in writhing money from them by every 
species of oppression. Scott, Ivanhoe, vi. (Imp. Diet.) 

II, intrans. To move or stir in a twisting or 
tortuous manner: twist about, as from pain, 
distress, or stimulation. 

The poplar writhes and twists and whistles In the blast. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 185. 

Supposing a case of tyranny, tho Tuscans will wriggle 
under it rather than ■writhe; and if even they should 
writhe, yet they will never stand erect. Landor. 

She writhed under the demonstrable truth of the char- 
acter he liad given her conduct. 

George Eliot, Mill on tho Floss, v. 5. 

The ipn'Uitn£r worm . . . failed to allure the scaly brood. 

Geikic, Geol. Sketches, I. 

■writhe (rirn), n. [< writhe, v.] 1. A contor- 
tion of form or features, as from pain or other 
emotion ; an act of writliing. [Bare.] 

Pcrlmps pleasure is tlio emotion evitlencetl by the silent 
initltc with which J im receives tiiis piece of information. 

if. lirmifjhton, Alas, xvi. 

2. The hand of a fagot. Malliwell. [Prov.Eug.] 



writhel 

writhelt, writMet (riTii'l), v. t. [Freq. of 
writhe; ef. G-. dial. twist togetlior.] To 

■wrinkle; shrivel; distort. 

This weak and UTiihlcd shrimp. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. S. 23. 

Cold, "timtUcd eld, lus lifc*8weat almost spejit. 

iVarjf^ort, Scourge of Villanic, iv. 35. 

■writhent (riTH'on), p. a. Obsolete or archaic 
past participle of writhe. 
writheneck (rlTn'nek), «. Same as wrijnccl:, 3. 
■writhingly (ri'sHing-li), adv. In a writhing 
luanner; with writhing. [Rare.] 

"Oh !’’ tiirninB over tcrithinplii in Iwr cliair. 

It, Jlrollfflttojl, liclilitin, XXX. 

■writhlet, r. t. See writhel. 

■writing (ri'ting), n. [< JIE. writing, wrihmgc 
(of. leei. ritning) ; verbal n. of write, r.] 1. Tlio 
recording of ■words or sounds in signilieant 
characters; in the most general sense, any use 
of or method of using letters or other conven- 
tional symbols of uttered sounds lor the visible 
preservation or transmission of ideas; spooifi- 
cally. ns distinguished from printing, stamping, 
incision, etc., the act or art of teeing graphic 
signs by hand on paper, parohmoiit, or an j- other 
material, ■with a pen and ink, stylo, pencil, or 
any other instrnmont; also, tho^Yritton charac- 
ters or words; handwriting; chirogr.aphy. 

Wo Imve, tlius, iti tills Inscriptiun at Aboa.Syinlml a 
cardinal example of (Ireck irritutij as il was nsoil \>y tho 
Ionian and Dorian scUlcra In AslaAIinor and tho islands 
about tlio bcginnlna ot tho sixth contnry n. e 

C. 2’. AVirfon, Art and Archiroh, p. 101. 

Itomantrnfuig— capital, uncl.al, haU-unclal. and cursive 
— bec.anie known to tho Wcstoni nations, and In dllloront 
ways played the principal part in the formation of tho 
national stylos of trriu'ng. Jhtcite. Prit., XVIII. Ut.V 

2. The state of being written; roeorded form or 
e.xpression: ns, to put a proposition in writing; 
to commit one’s thouphts to writing, in law the 
C-xprossions in writing anil written arc often constinod to 
Include printed matter ns well ns manuscript. 

Thor tin Candlal was lawe fyrst put In wriilimg. 

7'nritngtm, Ularlo of Ihit:. 'I'nuoll. p. 10. 

Then lluram the klnc of Tyro answered In irritine. 

2 Chron. II. 11. 

3. That whieh isvTitten, or in a wrilten state; 
a record made by hand in nnv way; a imper or 
iustruinont wholly or partly in inantiseripl ; mt 
inscription. 

The meriting was tho irriting of (lod, (rravea upon tho 
tables. Ilx. xxxll. to. 

IVliosoovcr shall put away his nife, lot him pbohera 
tcritingot divorcement. .Mat. v. 1(1. 

1 accepted of tho Oiler, nmt Writing* wore Imnunlintt ly 
drawn hotwoon us. DamjnVr, VoyaKo*. 1. f.ia. 

4. A production of the pen in general; a lit- 
erary or other eomposition; any expre.ssion of 
thought in visible words; a seriiitnro. 

I know not whether It cause greater pleasure to rvado 
thclrim'finps, or astonishment and srondrrat tho Nation. 

Ihtrehnr, Pilawlmage, p, 17tl 

The later Orook and T-atIn writing* occasionally conlain 
maxims Iconccrnlng worj svhlch exhibit a considerable 
progress in this sphere. Iwekg. Ihlrop. Monils, II. 27J. 

5. The expre.ssion of thought bynTitten words; 
tho use of tho pen in conveying ideas; literary 
prodnetion. 

It is to the credit of that age [eighteenth centniyi to 
have kept alive the svhnlcsome tradlllon that irnfi'np, 
whether In prose or verse, svas an Art that reipilred train- 
ing at least. If nothing more. 

Lmcfll. New Princeton Itev., 1 1. I.SO. 
Direct or Independent writing. Same ns vnenma- 
tograptni, 1.— Writing obligatory. Same as olUgation 
6(n). 

■writing-hook (ri'ting-bhk), n. A hlnid; book 
for practice in penmanship ; a copy-hook, 
■writing-bos (ri'ting-hoks), ». A small bo.\ con- 
taining a set of tlie inatcrials tiBod in Chine.so 
or .Tapane.so writing. See wriling-fcl, 2. 
■writing-cabinet (ri'ting-imb'i-ne't), II. A piece 
of furniture in avliich a writiug-dc.sk is com- 
bined witli drawers or cupboards, Hlielvo.s for 
books, or other appliances. 

■writing-caso (ri'ting-kas), n. A enso eon- 
taining materials and ngording facilities for 
xvriting; a kind of portahle xsTiting-dpsk. 
■writing-chambers (ri'tiiig-oluim'bC'rz), n. pi. 
Rooms or oflieos oeonpied by a lawjmr and his 
clerks, etc.; a law office. 

■writing-desk (rT'ting-dcsk), n. 1. A asTiting- 
lahlo, e.speeiaUy one in avhich the wliolo or n 
art of the top i.s sloping, and tlio space heloav 
10 top is occupied avith draaa-ers, pigeonholes, 
or shela’os: sometimes there is also n raised 
frame or case of draavors, shela'es, or pigeon- 
holes. Compare writing-tnlilc and excritnirc. — 
3. A portable avritiug-ense, usually mndo of 
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wood and of moderate size, closing up tightly 
for seeuritj’ and conamnionee, and fitted to eon- 
■ tain stationery of all sorts, papers on file, writ- 
ing materials, etc. 

■writing-folio (ri'ting-fo''li6), It. A cover for 
aawiting-popor, etc., usually having loaa'os ot 
blotting-paper aadthin it, whioh serve as a pad 
for aaTiting on. 

miting-frame (ri'ting-frfim), «. A frame for 
tho nso of blind or partially blind persons in 
avriting, mado to hold tho sheet of paper firmly, 
and turuished aadth an ndjustahlo gmdo for tho 
formation of lines. 

■writing-ink (ri'ting-ingk), n. See iiil-l, T. 
writing-machine (ri'ting-ma-shen'’), n. A type- 
aaTitor. 

■writing-master (rJ'ting-mns''fer), 11 . 1. One 
who teaches tho art ot ponmonship. — 2. Tho 
yolloav bunting, ICmbcriea citrincUa ; so named 
from tho irregiilaidy seribblod linos on its oggs. 
Also called seribliling or writing Inrl; for tlio 
samo reason. Soo cut under ycUowbammer. 
[Ijocnl, Eng.] 

■writing-paper (rl'ting-pu'per), «. Paper fin- 
ished avitli a smooth surface, gener.ally sized, 
for aa-ritiiig on. 

■writing-reed (ri'ting-rod), n. Soo rcctU. 
■writing-school (ri'ting-skol), Ji. A school or 
an aondomy where ImiulaaT-itiug or calligraphy 
is tanglit. 

■writing-set (rJ'ting-set), ii. 1. A set of small 
ohjoels, noccssarv or iisofiil, designed for a 
lihrnry-lahio, ns inkstand, pen-lrny, rack for 
pons, ease for paper and envelon.s, portfolio 
iiohling blotting-paper, candlesticks, etc,, and 
sometiinos larger art ides in xvhieli two or more 
of tlio above aro combined. These objects are 
often made to correspond in material and de- 
sign. — 2. A .set of thebo.Ncs, ink-slonc, watcr- 
]iot , etc., used in Chinese mid .Tnpnncso writing, 
often of lacquer, or mounted in metal, 
writing-table (ri'ting-tn'bl), n. 1. A table 
fitted lor writing upon, sonielinies difrerenti- 
nted from n wriling-ileak, as being a piece of 
funiituro for tlio library rather tlmn for tho 
business ofiiee. — 2t. A tablet; a table-book. 

tic nvkctt for n irri/uui fuS/s.niul « rote, r.v> lug. Ills nnuie 
ts .Tultu. l.uke I. ca. 

The uultior denes llieiii nud ttulr writing.tnltei. 

it. Jonron, Kiery Mnii mil of his lluinour, II. 2. 

Knco-holo •writlnB-tablo, n wrlllng-lahlo li.xvlug n 
S(|Uiire or nrvhed opening by which the knees of the per- 
fun using It uru aecommoilnlid under the surface ui>oii 
ulilch he writes, lint witli dniwers, closets with pigeon, 
holes, or shelies, etc., on one or liolli sides. Alsol-iire- 
bnte itert-. 

'Writlng-tclegr<aph(ri'ting-lel'r-grAf), n. Any 
telt’giaphic system in which the inessnge is 
nutomiiticnlly recorded; more eoininouly, a 
telcgraiiliic lipparatiia by iiieans of whieh tlic 
record of the message reproduces the hnml- 
uTiling of the sender — for example, the tclaii- 
tognipli. 

■written (rit'n). Past nnrticiple of write. 
■wrixlot, r. t. [ME., < AS. wriTlinn, c.xchange.] 

1. T o e.xchiiiige. — 2. To envelop; wrap; eon- 
found. 

what whyleiles. or wau«pede, *rrifite* our luyud? 

Ihstmetiou of Trag (!’_ Ih T. K), 1. ti32T. 

■wrizzlotlt (riz'ld), (I. [I’rob. a form of writbcl, 
writhir, eonfiiscd with gri::k(t.'] 1Vrinl:led; 
slirivelcd. 

Her irrirleU sktu, ns roiigli as maple rind. 

,V/vuser, F. q., I. vill, 17. 
Ills wrizrlett {vnr. len'nlfrdl visage, <7n;;. Wine, 1. P. 

■wrogbtol, ■wrobtof, Jliddle English forms of 
wrought, preterit and jinst participle of work. 
■wrok’enl, 'wroket. Ohsoloto past participles of 
wrctiki, 

■wrong (roiig), a. and ii. [Sc. wrong; I. n. < ME. 
wrong, wrong, < AS. "wrong (not found ns 
adj.) (= JllJ. wrongh, wronck,!). wrong, hitter, 
harsh, s1iiir|i (of acids), = Icel. roiigr, Mwy, 
wrong, unjust, = .Sw. rrhiig = Dau. vrong, 
wrong), < tcringan (pret. wrong): soo wring, r., 
nud II. Cf. E. iorl, wi-oiig, nit. < Is. (ortnn, txrist- 
ed. IT. n. < JIE. wrong, wrong, < lute AS. wrong 
z= JIB. wrongh, teronrk, MToiig: seo I.] I, o. 
If. Crooked; twisted; wry. lygcUf. 

]I{h bee [nil en(;le'8] In f;ct biforn trron^, 

Tho^ I 1 I 90 llniDs Bciidcn atrotip. 

IttlvjxdfT I, 210. 

2, Not in state, adjustment, or tho like; 
not in order; disordered; perverse; being avTy 
or amiss. 

I'vo been] my mint sny na ahe fouml out as fumniat was 
tiTo/ij wl' Nancy as soon ns tU’ milk turned bliiRy. 

Mrs. Oaskett, Sylvia’s Lovers, xv. 


■wrong 

3. Deviating from right or truth ; not correct or 

justifiable in fact or morals; erroneous; per- 
verse: as, ideas; courses. 

If Ilia cause be rirong, our obedience to the king wipes 
the crime of It out of us. Shak.f Hen. V., iv, 1. 138. 

Por modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

Ills can't be wrong whose life is in tlie right. 

Popcy Lssay on Sian, III. 300. 

It is n wrong, egotistical, sav.age, unchristian feeling, 
and that ’s tho truth of it. Thackeray, Waterloo. 

Slen's judgments as to what is right and wrong are not 
perfectly uniform. J. Sully, Outlines of rsyehol., p. 558. 

4. Deviating from that which is correct, proper, 
or suitable ; not according to intention, require- 
ment, purpose, or desire: as, the wrong side of 
a piece of cloth (tho side to be turned inward). 

He call'd me sot, 

And told me I had turn'd tlio wrong side out, 

Shah,, Lear, iv. 2. 8. 

I obser\'o tlie Moral is vUIous ; It points the irron^ way, 
and puls tho Prize into the wrong lland. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 1C98), p. 210. 

I swear she 's no chicken ; she 's On tho wrong side of 
thirty, If she be n day. Swift, Polite Conversation, !, 

Wore tlicir faces set in the right or in the icrong^ direc- 
tion ? Maca\day, Sir J. ilaclantosh. 

5. In a state of misconception or error; not 
correct in action, belief, assertion, or tbe like; 
mistaken ; in error. 

I was 'icrong, 

I am always hound to you, but you are free. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

You are \erong, sir; you arc i^rony. 1 have quite done 
with you. lie under no mistake upon that point. 

ir. Iksant, St. Katharine’s, ii- 23. 

Wrong Is in nil senses the opposite and correlative of 
right. 

In the wrong box. Sec ^ar2.— "Wrong font, said of a 
prlntcre' type, etc., that is not of the proper size or face 
for Its position. Abbreviated ir. /.s=S^. 2. Unfit, un- 
sult.able, Inappropriate, inapposite.— 3. Immoral, inequit- 
able, unfair.— 4. Incorrect, faulty. 

II. 71. 1. That which is WTong, amiss, or er- 
ronoous; the opposite of right, or of propriety, 
truth, justice, or goodness; %>Tongfulncss ; er^ 
ror; evil. 

Ami the nbusyng of sourOffyee, . . , 

Ami sour fnls gloslng of tlie icrang. 

Sail nocht mak sow to rax heir lang. 

Lauder, Pcwlle of Kyngls (E. E. T. S.), 1. 131, 
A free dctcnninatlon 
Twlxt right ami trron'7. 

Shnk.,T. and C., il.2.171. 

The weak, against the sons of spoil and utoijj, 

Handed, and watched tlielr hamlets, and grew strong. 

r»ryant, Tlic Ages, st. 11. 

Tliose who think to better wrong 
lly working trrony shall seek thee wide 
To slay thee. 

William .VornV, Earthly Parndl^e, III. 34. 

2. Wrong action or conduct ; anything done 
contrary to right or justice; mnohition of law, 
obligation, or projiriety ; in law, an invasion of 
rigid, to tho damage of another person; a tort: 
as, to do or commit irrongf ora wroiif/. 

Tor that I’crccvalc ly Oaloya was accusetl with grete 
irronge for the dclh of the same hoot, like as an Ermyte 
hit tolde after that haddc scyn all tlic dede. 

Merlin (E. Ik T. S.), ill. 47ri. 

Cense your open wrongs ! 

Cannot our IH.diops sc.ape your Blamlcrous tongues? 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. lU. 

It Is prohnhlc tliat a man never knows the deep anguish 
of conscious trron,7 until lie has had the courage to face 
in solitude Its naked lildconsness. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 154. 

3. Harm or evil inflicted; damage or detriment 
sniTored; an injury, mischief, hurt, or pain im- 
parted or received: as, to do one a irroiiff. 

To forgive ACTongs darker than death or night. 

Shelley, lYometiieus, Iv. 

4. A state of being wrong or of acting wrongly; 
an erroneous or unjust view, attitude, or pro- 
cedure in regard to anything: chiefl}’ in the 
piivaso III (he irronp. 

They were neither oftljem dlp^ntleflcil with theknight’s 
dctenniimtion, because neither of them found himself tu 
the xtrong by It. AtWiVon, Spectator, No. 122, 

Wlicn People once arc tn the wrong, 

Each Line they add la miicli too long. 

/'nor, Alma, ill. 

It la T who ought to he aiigiT and unforgiving; fori 
was in the icrong. Thackeray, De FInilius. 

Abandonmont for wixmgs. J'cc ahandonment.—ln. 
tho wrong. See dcf. 4.— Private wrong. See private. 
— To have wrong, (at) To have or be on the wrong side ; 
ho wrong, or In the wrong. 

Mlien I had icrong and she tho right. 

She woldo alwcy so goodcly 
Forgevo mo so debonairly. 

C/<niic<T, Death of Blanche, L 1282, 
(5) To snffer the inlliction of wrong; have ivrong treat- 
ment. 

Cn-'sar has had great trronr?. Shak., J. C., III. 2. 115. 



■wrong 

To put in the wrong, to cause to appear wrong or in 
error; give a wrong character to or representation of: ns, 
your remarks put me, or my sentiments, tn the v/rong. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. Sin, Iniquity, etc. See crime. 

wrong (rong), adv. [< wrong, a.] In a wrong 
manner; not rightly; erroneously; incorrectly; 
amiss; ill. 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong. 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 188. 

To go wrong. See go. 

Your strong possession much more than your right, 

Or else it must ao wrong with you and me. 

Shak., K. John, i. 1. 41. 

wrong (r6ng), r. i. [< wrong, ? 2 .] 1. To do 

\NTong to; treat unfairly, unjustly, or harm- 
fully; do or say something injurious or offen- 
sive to; injure; harm; oppress; offend. 

You me, sir, thus still to haunt my house. 

Shah, M. W. of \V., iii. 4. 73. 

2. To be the cause of wrong or harm to; affect 
injuriously; be hurtful to; in an old nautical 
use, to take the wind from the sails of, as a 
.‘ihip in line with another to windward. 

All authoritle being dissolved, want of government did 
more trron^ their proceedings than all other crosses what- 
soever. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's lYorks, 11. 2(57. 

It [a play] is good, though \cronged by ray over great 
expectations, as all things else are. Pepys, Dlarj’, I. 140. 

To use the seaman's phrase, we were very much wronged 
by the ship that had us in chase. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, Ixv. 

3, To be in the wrong in regard to; ■v’iew or 
consider wi’ongly; give an erroneous .‘teeming 
to; put in the wrong, or in a false light. 

Thy creatures irrono thee, 0 thou sov’reign Good I 

Thou art not loved because not understood. 

CotryxT, Happy Solitude — Unhappy Jfen (trans.). 
Thy friendship thus thy judgment tcronging 
With praises not to me belonging. 

Scott, ilarmion, Iii., Int. 

wrong-doer (ronK'dci'fir), H. 1. One ivlio does 
ivronpr, or coramits wrongful or reprehensible 
nets; any offender against tlio moral law. 

Especially when we sec the terong-rfeer prosperous do 
we feel ns it the injustice ot fortune ought to be redressed. 

Channinp, I’erfect Life, p. 10. 

2. In liiir, one who commits a tort or trespass; 
a tort-feaser. 

wrong-doing (rOng'do'ing), ii. The doing of 
wrong; behavior the opposite of wliat is right; 
hlamcworthy action in general. 

wronget, wrongent. ^iiddle English forms of 
irriDiff, 

wrongeoust, n. An old spelling of icroiigoiis. 

wronger (rdug'tr), H. [< irrojij/ -t- -crl.] One 
who iniliets'wTong or harm ; aninjurer; a mis- 
user. 

Hold, shepherd, hold I learn not to be n tcronoer 

Ot your word. FUUher, Faithful Shepherdess, Iv. 3. 

Caltitfs and ierongern of the world. Tennyson, Geraint, 

wrongful (rflng'fiil), a. [< 5IE. tcrongful; < 
trroiiij. It., -t- -/«?.] Full of or cliaracterized by 
wrong; injurious ; unjust ; unfair : as, a teronr/- 
fiil taking of property. 

I am so far from granting thy request 
That I despise thee for thy vronyful suit. 

Sfiak., T. a. of V., tv. 2. 102. 

=Sy7L See wrany, a. 

wrongfully (r6ng'ful-i), adv. In a wrong man- 
ner; in a manner contrary to the moral law or 
to justice; imjustly: as, to accuse one icroiig- 
fiillg; to suffer irronp/ii/fi/. 

Accusing the Lady Ifero vronaftdhj. 

Sfiak., Afuch Ado, Iv, 2. 01. 

wrongfnlness (rdng'ful-nes), r.. The quality 
of being wrong or wrongful ; injustice. 

wronghead (rong'liod), a. and n. [< wrong -t- 
licad.] I. a. Same as wrongheaded. [Ttaro.] 

This Jealous, waspish, wrong-head, rhyming race. 

Pope, Iralt. of Horace, II. 11. 118,^ 

H. n. A wronglieaded person. [Bare.] 

wrongheaded (r6ng'lied''ed), a. [< wronghead 
-f -ed-.'] Characterized by or duo to perver- 
sity of tlio judgment; obstinately opinionated; 
misguided; stubborn. 

A wrongheaded distrust of England. 

Bp. Berkeley, Querist, g 430. 

wrongheadedly (rOng'bed'cd-li), adv. In a 
in-ongbended manner; obstinately; perversely. 

He [Johneon] . . . then rose to bo under the care of Mr. 
Hunter, the head-ma.ster, who, according to his account, 
was veiy severe, and wrongheadedly severe. 

Boncell, Johnson, an. 1710. 

wrongheadedness (rOng'hed'ed-nes), n. The 
state or character of being wrongheaded; per- 
versity of jiidgraont. 

There Is no end of his misfortunes and wrongheadedness I 
fValpole, Letters, II. 280. 
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wronghearted (r6ng'hiir®’ted), a. Wrong in 
heart or sensibility ; not right or just in feeling, 
wrongheartedness (r6ng'iiar‘'ted-nes), n. The 
state or character of being wronghearted ; per- 
versity of feeling. 

Wrong-headedness may be as fatal now as wrong-heart, 
edness. The Century, XXIX, 910. 

■wrongless (r6Tig'les), a. [< wrong, n., + 

Void of wrong. [Rare.] 

WTOnglessly (r6ng'los-li), adv, Without wrong 
or bann ; harmlessly. [Rare.] 

He was . . . honourably courteous, and wronglessly 
valiant. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

wrongly (rong'li), adv, [< ME. wronglicJic; < 
wrong + -?y2.] In a wrong or erroneous man- 
ner; unjustly; mistakenly. 

Thou . . . wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win. 

Shah, Macbeth, !. 6. 23. 

■WTOngminded (rong'minMed), a. Having a 
mind wrongly inclined; entertaining erroneous 
or distorted views. 

wrongness (rong'nes), «. [< IME. wrongnesse ; 

< wrong, a,, + -ness.'] If. Crookedness; wry- 
ness; unevenness. Prompt. Prtrt?., p, 534. — 2. 
The state or condition of being wi'ong or erro- 
neous; heinousness; faultiness. 

The best have great wrongnesses within themselves, 
which they complain of, and endeavour to amend. 

JDutler, Analogy of Religion. (Latham.) 
The icrongness of murder Is known by a moral intuition. 

II. Spencer, Data of Lthics, § 14. 

wrongous (rong'us), a. [Also wrongcotis; < 
^rE. wrongotis, for earlier wrongwis, wrangwis 
(= Sw. vrhngvis), ^vrong, iniquitous; < wrong + 
wise-. Cf. righteous.'] If. Wrongful; unjust; 
improper. 

I will not father my bairn on you. 

Nor on no \crongotis man. 

Chnde Vyet (ChiUVs Ballads, II. 77). 

2. In 7«fP, not right; unjust; illegal: as, 
wrongous imprisonment. 

Rver>* wrong must be Judged by the first violent and 
urojigous ground whereupon It proceeds. 

James /., To Bacon, Aug. 25, 1017. 

wrongouslyf (roug'ns-li), adr. [Also wrongcotis^ 
ly; < ME. wrongoushj; < wrongous-^ df/2.] Un- 
justly; -uTongfully; unfairly. 

Here hnuc wc done and showld curlessy, 

Where to wronnously ulllnnous ye doo. 

To thys noble damlcel and lady. 

Horn, of Partenay (Ii. E. T. S.), 1. 1857. 

Wronski's tkeorem. Soo theorem. 

■wroott, r. An old 6i)olling of root-. 
wrotf. An old spelling of wrotc'^. 
wrotet (rot). Preterit and obsolete or Nnilgar 
past participlo of icrifc. 

■wrote-f, V, A Middle English form of root-. 
Right as a songlic wroteth In ovcrich ordure, so uroteth 
hire beautcc hi tho stynkyng ordure of synn. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

wroth (r6th), a. [< ME. wroth, wrooth, < AS. 
wrath, aiigrj’ (= OS. wreth = D. wreed, crtie), 
= Icel. reithr = Sw. Dan. vred, angry) ; prob. 
orig. ‘twisted,’ perverse (= MHG. rcit, reid, 
curled, twisted), < writhan, prot. wrath, twist, 
writhe: see wrif/ic. Hence ult. imif/i, «.] Ex- 
cited by WTatli; Avratlitiil; indignant; angry: 
rarely used attributively. 

Ilcvcl nnil troutlic, ns In n low degree. 

They been ful «Tof/ic al day, ns men may sec. 

Chaucer, Cook's Tale, 1. 34. 
In eucry thyng thnmic was he grovld soorc, 

And more ^crother thanno ho was liefore. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S,), 1. 15(JS. 
Sir Aldingar was rcrothe In his mind. 

With her hec was never content. 

Sir Aldingar (Child's Ballads, III. 244). 
Cain was very tcrolh, and his countenance fell. 

Gen. Iv. 5. 

wrotht (rotli), V. i. [ME. wrothen, vnr. of wrath- 
en : see wrath, ».] 'To become angry; bo wrath- 
ful; rage. 

Again 3fclu8hic urothed he ful sore, 

Tliat to hir sayd inoch repref and vclony. 

Horn. o/i*arf<?nrti/(C. E. T. S.), 1. 1254. 

■wrothful (rotli'ful), a. An oiTonoous form for 
wrathful. 

The knight, yet urothfull for his late disgrace. 
Fiercely advauiist his valorous right armc. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xl. 3-1. 

WTOtklyt (rotli'li), adv. [< ME. wrothli; < wroth 
+ Wrathfiilly ; angrily. 

Whan william saw hire wepe, terofWt he selde, 

‘*For scynt mary lone, inadamc, why make ye this sorwe? ’* 
William of Paleme (E. E. T, 8.), 1. 3083. 

■wrought (rdt), 7 ). a. fPp. of worh,] Worked, 
as distinguished from rough: noting masonry, 
carpentry, etc. 


■wryly 

wrought-iron (rat'Pfem), n. Iron that is or 
may be wrought into form by forging or roll- 
ing, and that is capable ofboingwelded; malle- 
able iron. See iron. 

■wrung (rung). Preterit and past participle of 
wring. 

wryi (n), V . ; pret. and pp. wried, ppr. wrying. 

[< ME. wrien, wrycn, < AS. wrigiatif drive, tend, 
turn, bend. Cf. wrieJe, wrig, wriggle. Hence 
awry.] I. intrans. 1. To turn; bend; 
%vind ; twist or twine about, with or without 
change of place. 

How well a certain wryingl had of my neck became me. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, Ii. 

The first with divers crooks and turnings uries. 

P. Fletcher, Purple Island, v. 

2. To swerve or go obliquely; go awry or 
astray; deviate from the right course, physi- 
cally or morally. 

And she sproong as a colt doth in the trave, 

And with her heed she ^oryed faste awey. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 07. 

No manere mede shulde make him wrye, 
ffor to trien a trouthe be-twynne two sldis. 

Richard theRedeless, ii. 84. 
How many 

. . . murder wives much better than themselves 
For tcrying hut a little 1 Shak., Cymbeline, v. 1. 6. 

II. trans. 1. To turn; twist aside. 

Soone thei can therhedys a-way wnie, 

And to faire speche lightly ther erj’s close. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. C3. 

2. To give a twist to; make wry; writhe; 
wring. 

Using their uryed countenances, instead of a vice, to 
turn the good aspects of all that shall sit near them. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, ii. 4. 

Guests by hundreds — not one coring 
If tlie dear host’s neck were uried. 

Browning, In a Gondola. 

3, Figuratively, to pervert; alter. 

They have wrested iindwrj/ed his [Christ’s] doctrine, and 
like a rule of lead have applied it to men’s manners. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i, 
111 slant eyes interpret the straight sun. 

But in their scope Its white is uried to black. 

SwinVume, At Eleusis. 

[Obsolete or archaic in all uses.] 
wryi (ri), a, and n, [< wry'^, v. Cf. awry.]^ I, 
a. 1. Abnormally bent or turned to one side ; 
in a state of contortion; twisted; distorted; 
askew. 

Wltli fair black eyes and hair and a wry nose. 

B. Jonson, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
He calls them [the clergy] tho Saints with Screw’d Faces 
and wry ilouths. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (cd. 1C08), p. 232. 

2. Crooked; bent; not straight. [Rare.] 

Losing lilmetilf in many a wry meander. 

W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, I. 2. 

3. Devious in course or purpose; divaricating; 
aberrant; misdirocted. 

He’s one I would not have a itry thought darted against, 
willingly. B. Jmison, Cynthia’s Revels, Ii. 1. 

Every ury step by which lie Imagines himself to have 
declined from tho path of duty affrights him when he re- 
flects on It. Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, II. xv. 

To make a wry face ormouth, to manifestdisgust, dis- 
pleasure, pain, or the like, by distorting or puckering up 
the face or mouth. 

You seem resolved to do credit to oiir mystery, and die 
like a man, without making ury months. ' 

Scott, Quentin Dunvard, xxxiv. 

II. n. A twisting about, or out of shape or 
course ; distortion ; a distorting effect. [Rare 
or prov. Eng.] 

He [tho loach] looks so innocent, you make full sure to 
prog him well, In spite of the ury of the water. 

R. D. Blackmore, LornaDoone, vii. 

wry^t, i’. t. [< ^lE. wryctif wrien, wreon, < AS. 
wrc6n, *torihan, ONortli. wria (pp. wrigen), cov- 
er, clothe. Cf. rig-,] To cover; clothe; cover 
up; cloak; hide. 

Wry [var. itrcl the glccd, and hotter is tho fyr. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 735. 
But of Ills hondwerk wolde he gete 
■ Clothes to uryne hyra, and his mote. 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. CG84. 
With floodo gravel let diligence hem wrie, 

And dayes under that liem kepe. 

Palladius, Ilusbondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 216. 

■wrybill (ri'bil), n. A kind of plover, Anarhyn- 
elms frontalis, of Now Zealand, having the bill 
bent sidewise. See second cut under plover. 
wry-billed (rUbild), a. Having the bill awry 
or bent sidewise : as, the wry-hillcd plover. See 
second cut under plorcr. 
wryly (n'H), (tdv. [< trryl + -?y 2 .] a wry, 
distorted, or awkward manner. 



wryly 

3Iost of llicm have tried their fortune at eomo little lol- 
tory-ofllce of literature, and, receiving a blank, have chewed 
upon it harshly and urifhj. 

Landor, Ining. Conv., Soutlicy and Torson, i. 

wrymoutll (ri'moutli), n. In ichih.i j[fr) Any 
fisli of tlio family Cruptncanihodidw (which soo). 
The common wryrfionlh Is Crtfplacnnthndfa maatlatm, n 
spotless variety of which is the ghost'llsh, speclftcd ns C. 
inoniaim. It is a blenniold of slender celdikc form, nor- 
mally profusely spotted, found not verj* commonly on the 
Atlantic coast of North America. 

The eod-flsh, the cunner. the sea-mven, the rock-eel, 
and the uriMnoulh, whicli Inhabit these brilliant groves, 
arc all colored to inatcli tliclr surroundings. 

Sn'cucr, XV. 212. 

(h) Tlio oloetric ray, toriicclo, or numb-fisli. 
Soo cuts unclor Torjicilinidir and lorjicrlo. 
wry-mouthed (ri ' moutlit), o. 1. Ilaviiig a 
crooked raoutli; lionco, mitlattorinp. 

A slinsKj- Inpcstrj-: . . . 

Instructive work! wliosc irrjHuntifh'il i)ortmIluro 
lUspl.nyM the fntes her confessors cinlnrc. 

I 7'o;v, Dnnclnd, It. Itr*. 

2. Ill cnuch., having an irrogidar or distorted 
aperture of tiio sitell. 7’. 7’. Carjiriiln', 
W^neck (ri'nok), it. 1. A twisted ordistorlod 
neck; a deformity in wiiicii tiio nook is drawn 
lo 0110 side and rolalod. See lorlicoUis. — 2. 
A spasinodio disease of siieep, in wiiieh Ihe 
iiend is drawn to ono side. — 3. A srniisoriiii 
pioarianiiird of tiie genus or yiiiix), 

allied (o llio woodpeckers, and lielongiiig lo llie 
same family ora closely related one: so called 
from the singular manner in wliieli it can twist 
the neck, and so Inrn it awry. tIic comnion wry. 
neck of Kurii]tc Is /. (J, or 3'.) (orrjuUla ; thvrv arc 
cml ollUT (‘Itnllar species, The«o birds ba\o the tne^ In 
pall's, the bill etr.ilght and liarxl, the tongue cxtremcl) 
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bnig, hlenib-r, nii«l extensile, ainl iin^t other clnracler' of 
llie true nr >\<KMl|ucker!i ; but the tall-f«'.ntlien‘ an* 

fnft, Ijrnul, njiit nnitjiletl at Ibe and n«tl n»ed In 

eliiid'linj, 'lhe«rjlieck migrator) ami lfi<ecHv<inMi«, 
nml It" geiiend Inbllsnrcslinll.'ir <»f M«»«Hlptx'ken‘. 

It li'i« a '(.arb t) of nmies jxilntlng to Itt arrival In the llrit- 
l-h at ilu* same lime ns Ihe cuckiko, 

./iK.fnifin, -Iaiffr<*, ‘tradrr, -tunid, •inntt-, •iitrt’'’n'}rr, -rfinr 
roir, •trhif, etc. II h nl*<» cnllc«l irnf/ir/irrl niid tunlf- 
liird, fnnn I he t^«htlngof Its nick: h»fi ri/r and faio/nr. 

bird, from Its hnig tongUc; rintnrt-/.tiutrr, fn»fn fttdlng 
on milt; fnuu Ilserj ; turkri/ddrd, loVr- 

b»r«/, and /ln\ for some une\|itnlned 

Ihen nhllc I write 1 Iu‘.ar the quithit (punk, <pi<*ak, 
ipjiak of the ifTiturfl. 

.V<'rhni/'r CtVh'ns. Thmiglils In ni) (tanlen, I CJ. 

The ir-r>fn<ci‘ «lll lap the trii\ to stimulate the Iri«etl 
to run out t«i be eaten entire 

/*. Jli'fiitif’iit, I’mlrr tbe f?nn, p. TA 

wry-necked (n'm-kth a. Iltivinj; u wry or di*(- 
tortod iii'ck. 

When Jon hear the drum. 

And the >lle sipieallng of the trrtM\'el‘tt life. 

.sv.fit;, yi. of V., n. ra 

[It) Some this undcn>t(V)d ns an nlIu*Ion totlirbendof tliu 
lifer's neck ^ihlle plajlrig nimn Ills Instrument ; bp (tlliers 
(le*" prob ibly) to an old form of the tlule, c.alled the 

liaalrig n curved mouthpiece like the beak of n Mral 
at one ■•ide.] 

A life h n 7rri/-nrrlf musician, for he always hxiks an ny 
from hl-i in»trnnienl. 

Jlrmahit Iltrh, Trl"h Hubbub (linn). {iUinxfft) 
Wryness (ri'iies), «. The stale of lieiiig wry or 
distorted. 

wrytt, Wiytot, wrythet. Ohsolete siudlings of 
irrifl, im'fe, irritln. 

W. S. An ahlireviulioii of irrilcr to the siijiii-l. 
Sec .viptifl. 
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W. S. W. An abhroviation of wcst-soutliiccst. 
wt. A contraction of weight. 
wrucht. An obsolete form of whiclit. 
wud (wild), a. A Scotch form of wood'-t. 
WUdder (wud'6r), v. i. Soo wiithcr. 

WTldel, It. A Aliddic English form of woodt . 
wulfenite (wfd'fcn-it), it. [Named after Baron 
von IViilffcn or imi/eii (1728-1805), an Austrian 
scientist.] Native load molybdate, a mineral 
of a bright-yellow to orange, rod, green, or 
brown color and resinous to adamautino luster. 
It occurs In tctmpoiml ct 5 'BtfllB,oflcn tii very ttiln tnhulnr 
form, nlBo gmaulnr iimssivc. Also called yfttow lead ore. 
Wtlll. Au obsolete or dialectal form of will^, 
will-. 

wummel, wummle, ». Scotchforms of icimhlct. 
wunt, t'. f. Sco wojii. 

wungee (wun'jo), «. [E. Ind.] A variety in 
India of tlio mnskmolon, Ciiciniiix JMo, sonic- 
timos regarded as a spocies, G, cicatrisntiis. It 
is of an ovalo form, about G inches long. 
Wlirali, wtirari, u. Same as curari. 
wrurdf, it. An old spelling of irorrft. 
wnrmalt (wer'mal), n. Same us tronmtl. 
Wlirrus (wur'ns), ii. [< Ar. warn, a dycslnff 
similar to knmiln.] A hriclt-rcd <iyc-p’owder, 
somowhnt like driigon's-hloot], collected from 
tlio seeds of Itotttrra tinctorin. 
wursel, wiirstf. Old spellings of worse, worst. 
WilrtomborgcrCwer'tcm-berg-er; G.jiron.vilr'- 
tem-ber-ger), ». [< ll’iirtrmherg (G. ll’iirltriii- 

ling) (sec def.) -b-crl.] An inlmbilnni of Wlir- 
lemtierg, a kingdom of soiithorn Germany. 
■Wiirtemborg siphon. See sijthnn. 

WUrtht. An ohl spelling of iror//il, wnrlli". 
wnrtzillto (werl'sil-il)), II. [Named after Dr. 
Ilenrv ll'iirtx, of New York (b. 1828).] A kind 
of soiid bitumen found in tlio Uintah Momi- 
I a ins, Utah, ll ha. n dvv|»-tdark color niul lirnilaiit lu.- 
Ivr.nnd tireaks witli n conriiotdnl fmellirv. It I. ela.IIr 
whrn flintilty wnriiu.I,aml In IhiIIIiii; water In’rome. Bott 
amt pla.ltc. 

wnrtzito(wfTt'sil), u. [After C. A. jriirfr(lR17- 
IS.'^-I), a hVench chemist.] Sulphid of zinc oc- 
eutriiigin liexagomil crystals, isomorjihoiis with 
greeiioekitt*. Siil|itilil of rliic I. nccordiriitly dlmor* 
iilnnt., tile cetninnii furm.pptialrrite or rlnc-tdemlr, Iiclm: 
loniu trie. Aloi called nnaotreite. 

‘WUrzhurgor ('Verts'lierg-fT; G.nroii.vllfls'bfir- 
ger). II. Wine niiidoin the neiglihorhooil of the 
city of Wllr/biirg. in Bavaria, rids name li elleii 
nil rn to ttie wine, more properly c.alled /e-oVieirei'n and 
.s'*Wii.ireiii, and lo tile falmoiB -wine of the llidj tilio.t,'* 
wnis’t, e. I. Seo Irish. 

Wtl.R-'l, It. A Middto English form of wooer, oorr. 
Ilee wrtlis'e. elite tlie lii t iroi and went en Id. gate. 

.ttinoiotrr e/.lfoeofi'ine (12 12 T. S.X 1. “J- 

WUthcrfwiiTll'er). r. I. [.Msoiriii/i/ir; nerluips 
nil. < AS. irdffi, a iioi.e, cry, sound.] To inaKe 
a sullen roar, as the wind. (Nortii. Eng.] 

'I to air wa. moedark wllli snoir; an leelnud IpIbiI wa. 
drlilng 11 wlldtj. Till, pair nelttier lieird the tong irof/i- 
rno'j rush, nor raw tlie wIiUi- Imnlen It drilled. 

VKarUSte Ilrrnte. sldrlry. aaalll. 
from time to lime the ai Ind initt.rrfd In tlie eldmnry 
at td. t-ark. 

It. .sieieo/'oi fill, I /. Tin* Wri»ng Ilex, 1 1. 

Tllrre wa. al'o a irot/.eroo; wind Bolddiig lliniugh tlie 
narrow wit street.. .1. /.*. Ilarr, friend tlllila, tr. 

Wllthcr (wiitii'i't), 11 . [AKo iritfWi r; < initlirr, 
r.] A low roaring or rtislling, ns of the xviiiil. 
[North. Eng.] 

1 felt sure . . . Iiy the imt/.er of aitnd nnioirg.t tree., 
denoting a garden out. Ide. Chartvttr ItrvnU, Vlllelte, XI I. 

yruzzont (wtiz'tuit), o. A dinleclnl (Senteh) 
form of irixriifil. 

.\n I liad yc nmang llie frtgate.Whlns w adnn 1 .et my 
tiai talenlB III your irnrrrnl face for tliat lery word ! 

.Sc'-rr, Heart Ilf Mtd.l.itldan, xiltl. 

WUZZlo (aviiz'l), r. f. ; pret. mid ]ip. irn.vhd, 
jipr. trii"/im;. [Origin obsi-nre.] To mingle; 
miv; jumble; muddle. [Neav Eiig.] 

He imrrfeif tiling, np lii Hie 1110 .I .Ingidnr way. 

It. II. .Vtoire, tlldtown, p. a'l. 

wynndotto (avl'nn-dol), n. [From the Anieri- 
eiin Iiidimi Iribalf iiiime flj/rtiit/offr.] Au Ameri- 
eiiii vnriely of tbe domeslie lion, of medium 
size iind eoiiiimet form, liimly, tind viiluulile for 
eggs mid for tllU tnble. Tho ultver wyandulte, tlie 


wyvem 

typical variety, tins every featlieravliite in tlie middle and 
tieavily inaigined with hlack, except the hlaektail-featherB 
and primaides, tliohackle (and in males the saddie), whicli 
is ivliitc Btriped ivitli black, and the ivliitc iving-iiows of 
tile males. Tlie golden avynndotto replaces the white of 
tile Bllvcr variety hy orange or dcep-hult ; and tlie white 
Wyandotte is pure-white. The combs are rose, legs yet* 
low, and ear-lobes red. 

■wych (ivicb), 11 . Sec wich-i. 

■wych-elm, ■wych-hazel, n. See witch-elm, witch- 
ha:cl. 

■Wyclifite,'Wycliffite (xvlk'lif-it), a. a-nd n. [Akso 
ll’icliffitc, IVichliffitc; < Hi/ch/, ote. (see dot.), -t- 
-ife-.] I. a. Of or pertaining to John "Wyclif 
or do Wyclif (a name also written IVidif, ll'ic/.- 
liJTc, IVgchlijff'c, and in various other xvays re- 
tlccting tho varying orthography of his time, 
propeny in modern spoiling li'ickliff), an Eng- 
lish theologian, reformer, and translator of the 
Bible from tlio Vulgato (died 1384). 

II. n. Ono of tho followers of 'Wyelif, com- 
monly called Zollards. Wycllt's doctrines, props, 
gated In his lifetime and later by opcn-alr preachers 
cnllcil *'poor prlcstp," largely coincided with tbe later 
tencblngs of Ltithcr. 

■wydet, ft. An ohl spelling of wide. 
wydewhert, adr. See widcwherc. 

■wye'f, II- iSco wir. 

wye- (wi), II. Tlio letter Y, or something re-’ 
sombling it. 

■wyert, ii. lu hrr., same ns riiirc. 

W^t, )i. An old spoiling of wi/c. 

Wykehamist (wik'nm-ist), II, [< llghchnm 
(see def.) -k -i?f.] A sindont, or ono who has 
been a student, of Winclicster College in Eiig- 
laiid, founded by William of Wykoliam (1324- 
140-1), Bishop of Winchester and Chnnecllorof 
England, as a jireparntory school for New Col- 
lege at O.vford, also founded by him. Also 
used nltrilmtivcly. 

It may resBonatily he Imiicd tliat tills Is not Il'i/Iefinmul 
Orei-k. dlhrinniin, So. S.'ia'I, p, eie. 

We notice a comiilaliit tliat Wi/irhntmsU olitalned an 
nndtte proiKirtliin ot Hie university prlres. 

The Aendnio/, Fo. 673, p. t-C. 

■wylct, II. An old sjielling of ivilci. 
wylie-coat (wi'li-kdt), n. [So.; also spelled 
iri/1r-rnt. iritir-rniil ; first clement nneerlnin.] A 
fliintiel garment woni under tho outer clothes; 
an umler-vesl or under-pettieoat. 
wylol, II. An old spelling of willoirl. 

•wynt, II. An old spelling of trine. 

■wyna* (wind), n. [Anotlicr.sppllinf; mid tisc of 
iriiiiG, n.] An alley; a lane; espeeiall.v, a nar- 
row alley used as a street in a town. [Scotch.] 
■Hie innuh ot nia*goiv, wliere Hiere wa.. little more tli.in 
a cliliik of ds>llglit lu stiow Hie liatrcd hi women's face.. 

fiVoryr AViof, Felix Holt, xxlll. 

wynd-l, n. A Middle English snolling of wimr-. 
■wyndast, n. An ohsolete spelling of wiiidii.e. 
wyiidcwci, ■wyndowel, 'wyndwDt, 'wynewef, r. 
Middle Englisli forms of iriiiiinir. 
wyildrci, r. An uno.vphiined verb, probably 
inemiing ‘to attire’ or ‘to iidoni,’ found in the 
fiillowiiig passage: 

It neileilc linnglit 

To irtnutre lilr or lu Jieynte Iilr ullgilt. 

Itnn. f-r lAf llnff, 1. loco. 

■wynkt, n. A Middle English spelling of iriiil. t. 
wynn (win), n. [Origin oli.setire.] A kind of 
tiiulier truck or carriiigo. t'timiiioiid.e. 
wyntt. A eoiilraetioii of iriiidrtli, third person 
singular indiealivo jireseiit of iciiidt. 

■wypot, II. [< JIE. tri/ie, wiipr, a liird, < Sw. 
Norw. rijia = Dim. ribc, lapwing; perhaps so 
called from its habit of lliittering its wings (ef. 
J'li'idlii.e), from tlio verb represented by Sw. 
vipjiii, rock, see-saw, tilt : see idiipt. Otherwise 
imitative; ef. irrcp-.] A lapwing. 

Wirj-r, Illy lie or laps ynge. Vpupa. /‘rompt./*nrr.,p.r.'to, 
■wyporl, II. Same as wiper. 
wyppyl-tret, n.' A Jliddle English form of 
irhipprl-trer. 

Wyst, 'wysel. n. Old spellings of iri.vcE Cliiiiiecr. 
■wytot, e. mid II. Another sjielling of wile-. 
■W^he, II. See withe, 
vryvei, r. An old spelling of irii c. 

■wyvorl, II. Set' wiecr. 

WyvornI, n. See wieeni. 





1. The twenty-fourtli letter 
and Diueteentli consoiiaiit'- 
sipi in the English alpha- 
hot. In tlie Latin alplmbet, from 
whicli it comes to ours, it followed 
next after U or K(« hich were then 
only one letter: see if), and was 
till a late date the last letter in 
that alphabet, till V and Z (see 
those letters) were tlnally added 
from the Greek to represent pe- 
culiar Greek sounds. The slum X was a Greek addition 
to the Phenlcian alphabet; it had in early Greek use a 
divided value: in the eastern alphabets, that of A7t (besides 
thesfynsforpA andf/Ol in the western, that of A-x(beside.s 
the sic:n8 forjwand fjfordv). The former of thetwocaine 
afterv^ard to be the universally accepted value in Greece 
itself; while the latter was carried over into Italy, and so 
becarncKoinan, and was jiassed on to us. Hence our A'has 
in ceneral the Latin value but as initial (almost only In 
words from the Greek, and there representing a ditfeient 
Greek character, theirt) we have reduced it to the z-sonnd, 
as in Xerx^’s, xatifhoun. In many words also, especially 
aniongthoso beginning with ex, it is made sonant, or pro- 
nounced as gz. The accepted rule for this Is that the gz- 
sound is giv’cn after an unaccented before an accented 
vowel, as in ex‘*rl, exdie (rgzert, egzilic), overagalnstt^xer- 
eife, t'xile (ekscreize, ekxlT). But usage does not follow the 
rule with exactness, and many cultlvatcil speakers disre- 
gard the distinction altogether, pronouncing cvcrj’whcre 
alike 1:9 (or kz). In any case, the sign A' is aupertUious in 
English, as It was in Latin and in Greek; It denotes no 
sound which Is not fully provided for otherwise. In Old 
Engn?h it w.a3 sometimes used for eh, as in xal s gJiall. 

2. As » numeral, X stands for ton. when laid 
horizontally (X), It stands for .a thousand, and with a dash 
over It (X). it stands for ton thousand. 

3. As an abl)re\iation, X. stands for Chrht, as 
in Xn. (Christian), Xmas.(Cbristraas). — 4. As a 
symbol: (u) In onn7//., in inyological formulas, 
the symbol of tho semitondinosus muscle. A. 
IT. Gnrrod. (b)lni)i(ith.: (]) [/.c.] In algebra, 
the first of thonnknoivn quantities orvariablos. 
(2) [I. r.] In analjiical goornotry, an abscissa 
or otlierrPctiUncnr point-coordinate. (‘Oln me- 
chanics, the component of a force in the direc- 
tion of the axis of x.— 5. Originally, a markon 
brewers’ casks; hence, a name given to alo of 

a certain quality. Compare XX, XXX xn 

function. See/«»wn‘o;i. 

xanorphica (zn-nor'fi-kil), ti. A musical in- 
stniment, resembling the liarmoiiichord and 
the tetracliordon, invented by Rollig in 1801, 
the strings of which wore soniided by means of 
little bows. 

Xantharpyia (zan-thlir-pri-il), 71 . [NL. (.T. E. 
Oray), < Or. yellow, + NL. Ihn'pijUiy 

q.v.] A^f‘miiioi]'tc7‘0})0(Vnl,x. X. (unplcxicaK- 
is a fruit-bat of the Anstromalayan sub- 
region. 

xantharsenite (zan-thlir'se-int), v. [< Gr. 

yellow, + 'E.arscnitc.'] Aliydrated arsenate 
of manganese, occurringin siilphur-yelloxvinas- 
sivc forms. It is found in Sweden, and is re- 
lated to chondrarsonite. 

xanthate (zan'that), «. [<.xauih{tc) + -u/cL] 
A salt of xantiiic acid. 

xanthein (zan'tIiC*-in), 71 . [< Gr. fni-dor, yellow, 

+ -c-bj2.i That part of the j’ollow coloring 
matter in flowers wliich is soluble in water, as 
distinguished from xa7ithin, which is tho insol- 
uble part. 

xanthelasma (zan-tbe-las'mjl), 71 . [NTj., < Gr. 
^avOocy yellow, 4* Oxiapaj a plate.] Same as 

xa7itho77ia. 

Xanthia (zan'thi-|i), 71 . [NL. (Ochsenheimor, 
181C),< Gr. "yellow.] A genus of moths, 
of the family Orthosii(l<v, ba\’ing slender poiTcct 
palni, and mostly yellow or orange fore wings 
unaulaling along their exterior border, it com- 
prises about .‘lO species, and Is represented In Europe, Asia, 
Worth anrl Soutii America, ami tlie West Indies. X,/ul- 
rago Is the snllow-moth of Europe. Its larva feeds when 
young on catkins of willow, later on hramhlo and jdan- 
tain. 

Xanthian (zan'thi-an), a. [< Gr. ZdvOog, Xan- 
thus (see def.).] Of or belonging to Xantlms, 

an ancient town of Lycia in Asia Minor Xan- 

thlau sculptures, a large collection of sculptures, chiefly 
sepulchral, from Xnnthus and the neighboring region, pre- 
served In the British Museum. The collection includes 


the reliefs from the so-called Harpy tomb. See Ilaiyij 
inomtment, under harp*/. 

xanthic (zan'thik), a. [< Gr. yellow, + 

-m.] Tending toward a yellow color; of or 
relating to xanthin; yellow, referring to tho 
color of the urine. — ^Xanthic acid, the general name 
of the esters or ether-acids of thiosulphocarbonic acid, 
as ethyl xauthic acid, C.SO.C2II5.SU, a heavy, oily li- 
quid with a penetrating smell and a sharp, astringent 
taste, niatiy of whose salts have a yellow color. — XantWc 
calculus, a urinary calculus composed In great part of 
xantliJn. — XanthlC flowers, flowers which have yellow 
for their type, and arc capable of passing into red or white, 
but never into blue. Xliose flowers of which blue is the 
type, and >vhich arc cap.ible of passing into red or wliite, 
but never Into yellow, have been tcrniedcj/nutc fiowers . — 
Xanthic oxld.-tantldn.—Xanthlc-oxid calculus. Same 
as xanthie calcidxts. 

xanthidt (zan'tlud), n, [< Gr. ^av06q^ yellow, 
+ -tV?-.] A compound of xnntbogen. 
xanthin, xanthine (zan'tliin),7i. [Also za7ithi7i; 

< Gr. yellow, + -imc^.] One of sev- 

eral substances, so named with reference to 
their color. Especially — (a) That part of the yellow 
coloring matter of flowers which Is insoluble in water. (f>) 
Tlie yellow coloring matter contained in madder, (c) A 
gaseous product of the decomposition of xantliatcs. (d) 
A complex body, Cf,n4N402, related to uric acid, occur- 
ring normally in small quantity In the blood, urine, and 
liver, and occasionally In urinary calculi. It Is a white 
dimorphotts body, and cumbinesw'ith both acids and bases. 
—Xanthin calculus. Same ns xanthie ealeutus. See 
xanthie. 

xanthinuria (zan-tlii-nu'ri-ip, n. [< xaiithm + 
Gr. oopor, urine.] The excretion of xanthin in ab- 
normal quantity in tho urino. Also xanihurUi. 
Xanthispa (zan-this'pil), n. [NL. (Baly, 1858), 

< Gr. yellow, + NL. Jlisjmf q. v.] A 

genus of lonf-bcctles, of tlio lamily Clmjso^ 
incJkhTf erected for tho single species X. cbm- 
coidcs, from Cayenne. 

xanthitane (zan'tlii-tan), a. [< Gr. ^av>06Cf yel- 
low, + (t)ij(ttiiic).'] An alteration-product of 
tho spbene (titanito) from nenderson county, 
North Carolina. In composition it is analogous 
to tho clays, but contains chioily titanic acid 
instead of silica. 

xanthite (zan'tlut), n. [< Gr. ^m’06cj yellow, 
+ A variety of vesuvianito found in 

limestone near Amity. Now York. 

Xanthium (zan'thium), m. [NL. (Touniofort, 
1700; earlier by Lobcl, 157G), < Gr. ^di’Oiov, a 
plant, said to bo -V. siruniariinti, and to bavo 
been so named because its infusion turned tho 
hairyollow; < yellow.] Agennsofeom- 
po.sito plants, of tlio tribe Ifclumihoidac and 
subtribc Atnhrosiciv. Itlsclmractcrizcd by unisexual 
flower-heads, the male with » single row' of separate l)rneta, 



leaves wliich are lobed and closely tomentose, or are coarse- 
ly toothed and greenish. Tlie small moncecious flower- 
heads are solitary or clustered in the axils; in the fertile 
heads the fruit forms a large spiny bur containing the 
aclienes. The species are know’u as cockle-hur, or as clot- 
hnr; 8 occur in the United States, only 1 of which is a na- 
tive, AT. Canadense, which varies near the coast and the 
Great Lakes to a dwarf variety, echinaium, known as sea- 
burdock; of tho others. A", spinosum, tho spiny clot-bur, 
thought to be a native of Chili, is anned with slender yel- 
lowish trifld si)ines in the axils ; and X. strumarium is the 
common species of Europe. In England it is known as 
ditch-hurl burivced, louse-bur, and small burdock. 

xanthiuria (zan-tlii-u'ri-ii), n. Same as xan- 
thinuria. 

Xantho (zan'tho), n. [NL. (Leach, 1815), < Gr. 
fai'Wf, yellow.] A genus of hraehyurous crus- 
taceans, of the family Cniicrida;, ■with numerous 
species. Also Xanihus. 

xanthocarpop.s (zau-tho-kiir'pus), a. [< Gr. 
^avOo;, yellow, -f- Kapud'g, fruit.] In hot., hav- 
ing yellow fruit. 

Xaifthocephalus (zan-tho-sef'a-his), n. [NL. 
(Bonaparte, 1850), < Gr. ^civOog, yellow, + KtipaKi/, 
head.] A genus of Icier idte, or American hlaek- 
hirds,havingas type the common yellow-headed 
blackbird of tho United States, lirst described 
by Bonaparte in 1825 as Icterus icicroccjphahis, 
and no'w known as X. ictcroccphalus. This large 
blackbird, of striking aspect, aboiinUs in North America 



0, sUiniinate floMrer; pistlll.'ite flower; c, involucre, inclosing two 
plstillnle flowen. 

the female armed with numeroualiooked prickles. Twenty- 
one species have licen described, norliaps to 1)0 reduced to 
four; they arc mostly of uncertain, perhaps of American, 
origin, but are now widely naturalized througliout warm 
regions. ^Tliey arc coarse weedy annuals with altcinato 
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Ycllow*heatlcd Dlackbird {Xanthoerfhnlus ieteroeephahis'), male. 

from Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin w’estw’ard, extending 
noj'th into the British possessions, and south into ^klcxlco. 
The nialo is Jet-black, with the whole head and neck 
briglit-ycllow, except the black lores and a black space 
about tho base of the bill; there is n large white wing- 
patch, and usually there are a few yellow feathers on the 
thighs and vent. Tl)c length is from 10 to II inches, the 
extent lOJ to 17J. Tlio femalo is smaller and chiefly brown- 
ish. Tliia blackbird nests in marshy places, and lays from 
three to six eggs of a grayish-green color spotted with 
reddish brown. Also called Ximthosomus. 

Xanthochelus (zan-thp-ko'lus), n. [NL. 

(Clievrolat, 1873), < Gr. ^avOdc, yellow, + 
a claw.] A genus of suout-hcetles, of the fam- 
ily Curculioniila: aud subfamily Clconinie, hav- 
ing -wings nnd somewhat pniiuoso elytra. It 
contains less than a dozen species, distributed 
from Egypt to Siberia. 

Xanthochlorus (znn-th6-kl6'rus), n. [NL. 

(Loow, 1857), < Gr. yellow^ + 

groenish-yollow.] A genus of dipterous in- 
sects, of tlio family Bolichopodidic, comprising 
4 small rust-colored species ivith yellow-wings, 
of which 3 are European and 1 is North Amer- 
ican. Leptopus is a synonym. 

Xanthochroa (zan-thok'ro-a),«. [NL.(Sohmidt, 
184G),< Gr. ^avOdxpooc, with yellow .skiu,< ^av66;, 
yellow, + xpoih, xp^u, tho skin.] A gomis of 
heetlos, of tho family (Edctncrhltc, comprising 7 
spocios, of which 3 are European, 1 is Soutli 
American, and 3 are Nortli American. Tliey are 
small slender beetles with contiguous middle coxrc, onc- 
spuTTed front tlbirc, and deeply emarginate eyes. 

Xanthochroi (zsin-thok'ro-i), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
of xanthochrous ; see xnnthnclirous.'] In cth- 
uol., ono of the five groups into which some 




Xanthocluroi 

anthropologists classify man, comprising the 
blond type, or fair whites. 
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They are foun«l under dead leaves, stones, and moss ; but 
a few European species are myrinecophilous, livingin the 
nests of Formica tufa and P, /uUginosa. 


— are the prevalent inhabitants of Northern Europe, and genus of fossil crustaceans from the London 
the type may he traced into North Africa and eastward eJav 

as far as Hindostan. On the south and west it mixes with 4 .v;;/ «\ ^ txtt / ^ 

that of the jlelanochroi, or dark whites, and on the north (zan-tho ma)^ n, iNL., \ Gr, ^av~ 


and east with that of the Sfongoloids. 

E. B. Tylovt Encyc. Brit., II. 113, 


yellow, + -©)»«.] A connective-tissue new 
growth in the skin, forming soft yellow patches, 
either flat {xanthoma jiHanum) or tuberculated 
{xanthoma iiibcTOSuni^» The former is especially apt 


xanthochroia (zan-tho-kroi'u), u. [NL., < Gr, 
^avdSg^ yellow, + the**skiD.] A yellow 

discoloration of the skin resulting from pig- 
mectoy ebanges. Also .amoj,atMa, .antl.o- 

xantnochroio (zan-tbo-kro'ik), a. [< aantJio- 
chro-ons + -ic.] Same as xanthocliroous. 


to occur on the eyelids, being then called xanthoma palpe- 
hrarum. Also called vititigoidea and xanthelasma* 


ffio)iia(t-) + -OKS.] In jiai/mZ., of or pertaining 
to xanthoma; as, the xanthomaiotts diathesis, 
xanthomelanous (zan-tho-mel'a-uns), a. [< Gr. 
farSdf, yellow, + //tAotf (fisAav-), lilaek.] Noting 
a type or race of men. See the quotation. 

Tli_eXanf/iome?anows,witlihlackhnirandyellow,hro;vn, 
or olive skins. Httxleg, Critiques and Addresses, p. 153. 


That distinction of liglit- nnd dark-liaired populations 
and individuals which anthropologists have designated 
xanthochroic and melanocliroic. 

A. Winchell, N. A. Eev., CXXXIX. 254. 

xanthocliroous (zan-thok'ro-ns), a. [< NL. 

*xantliochrom, < Gr. ^avB6xpoo£, yellow-skinned, Xantlonia (zan-tho'ni-ii), ii. [JIL. (Baly, 1863), 
< farfio'f, yellow, -t- ;fp(ia, skin, color.] Yellow- < farddf, yellow.] A geiius of ohrysomelld bee- 
skinned ; of or pertaining to the Xanfliochroi. ties, comprising 4 species, all North American. 
xanthocon,xantllocone (zau'tho-kon, -kon), n. X. stevensi and X. villosula feed on the leaves of 
[< Or. ^avOo;, yellow, Kdvtg, dust.] An arsenio- the black walnut. 

sulphid of silver, of a dull-red or clove-brown xanthopathy (zan-thop'a-thi), ji. [< Nit. xan- 
color, oeetirring in hexagonal tabular crystals, iliopatliia, < Gr. faitfidf, yellow, -1- ttoBo;, disease.] 
but commonly in crystalline reniform masses. Same as xantliocltroia. 

"When reduced to powder it becomes yellow Xanthophffia (zan-tho-fe'a), n. [NIi. (Chan- 
(whence the name). Also santlioconitc. doir, 1848), < ^avBSc, yellow, -f pnnJf, dusky.] A 

xanthocreatine (zan-tho-kre'a-tiuh n- [< Gr. genus of beetles, of tho family Cardbidx, com- 
^av66;, yellow, + Kptag (Kpear-j, flesh, -t- -inc^,] prising 2 species, one from Australia and the 
A basic nitrogenous substance found in museu- other from Oceanica. 

lar tissue and oeeasionally in urine, oeeurring Xanthophane (zan'tlio-fan), n. [< Gr. ^aMg, 
in the form of yellow crystalline plates. yellow, -1- -^avrig, < ^aiveaBat, appear.] A yellow 

xanthooreatinine (zau^tho-kio-at'i-nin), ji. coloring_ matter derived from the retina. 


Xanthorrheea 

the pitcher-plant 
{Sarracenia). The 
larva is a semi- 
looper, and is 
beautifully band- 
edwith white and 
purple or lake- 
red. 

xanthopuc- 
cine (zau-tho- 
puk'siu), h. 

[< Gr. farffdf, 
yellow, + 2 ) 110 - 
c(ooii)+-inc^.J 
An alkaloid 
found in Sy- 
draslis Cana- 
densis. 

Xanthopygia 
(zan-tho-pij'- 
i-a), n. ’ [NL. 

(Slyth, 1849, 
and Zanthopygia, Blyth, 1847), < Gr. fniflof, 
yellow, -h a-a)' 9 , rump.] A genus of Old World 
flycatchers or Muscicapidee, ranging from Ja- 
pan and China to the Malay peninsula and 
the Philippines. There are 4 species, of 2 of which 
the males have tlie rump yellow (whence the name), the 
throat and breast yellorv, and the tall black. These are 
X. tricolor nnd X. narcissina, X. cyanamelrena is chielly 
blue and black in the male. X. Juliginosa (see icater- 



Xanthoftcra stmicrotea, 
egg. natural sire indicated at side; b, 
larva, dorsal view ; c, one of its appendapcs, 
enlarged; d, larva, side view; e, pupa within 
cocoon; f, moth with closed wings; e, moth 
with expanded wings- 


Same as xanihocreatine. 

xanthocyanopsy (zanrtho-si-nu'op-si), n. [< 

Gr. farfidf, yellow, + Kvavoc, dark-blue, -t- o^if, 
appearance.] Color-blindness in which tho 
ability to distinguish yellow and blue only is 
present, vision for red being wanting. 

Xanthooycla (zan-tho-sik'lil), n. [NL. (Baly, 

1875), < Gr. gavBip, yellow',’ + kIikHoc, a ring, xaDf 

*1 A -e Al-- X •-!_ /mTi4 


xanthophyl, xanthophyU (zan'thp-fil), n. [< 
Gr. ^avB6g, yellow, + pW.lop, leaf.] In hot., the 
peculiar yellow coloring matter of antumn 
leaves, due to the decomposition of chlorophyl. 
Its chemical composition and the processes of 
its formation are not well known. See cido- 
ropli^, chrysophyl. Also caXladphyUoxanthin. 


aophyiline (zan-tho-fll'in), it. [< xantho- 


circle.] A genus of beetles, of the family Chry- PM/l + -iac®.] Same as xanihopliyi. 
somolidai, agreeing somewhat with Eupliilrrca xanthophyllite (zan-tho-fil'it), n. [As xaniiio- 
in sternal structure, but with punotate-striate + -ife®.] A mineral allied to the micas, 
elytra, and different hind thighs. The type is X. occurring in crusts or implanted globules in 
chapuisi from India. The genus is supposed to talcose schist: found in Zlatoust in the IJral. 
he synonymous with Amphimcla (Chapius,1875). “ variety in distinct talmlnr cryslnls. Xon. 

- < tliophyllite IS closely allied to seybertite (clintonite), and 

tliese species, with chloritoid, ottrelite, etc., constitute the 
clintonite group, or tho brittle micas, 
xanthopiorin (zan-tho-pik'rin), «. [< Gr. fav- 

06;, yellow, + rziKpO;, ttttcr, -1- -iHy In ciicm., 



xanthoderma (zau-tho-der'mji), n. [NL., < Gr_ 
^av66;, yellow, + Sipp'a, tho sKin.] Yellowness 
of the skin from any cause; xanthoohroia. 
Xanthodes (zan-tho'dez), n. [NL. (Guende, 
1852), < Gr. iav86;, yellow, + elJof, form.] A ge- 
nus of nootuid moths, of Guende’s family Acon- 
iidse, comprising a few species inhabiting south- 
ern Europe, Asia, and Africa, whose metamor- 


a name given by' Chovallier nnd Pellotan to a 
yellow coloring matter from the bark of Xan- 
ihoxyium Caribicmn, afterward shown to be 
identical with berborine. 


phoses arc unknown. The fore \rings arc cn- xanthopicrite (zan-tho-pik'nt), n. [< Gr. fnr- 
tire, usually rotmdod, and pale-yellow in color, 06;, yellow, -t- n-aepd;, bitter, -b -iic'+l Same as 
mtli red or violet-Drown markings. xan(hoj)icnn, 

xanthodont (zan'tho-dont), a. [< Gr. foirffdf, yel- xanthopous (zan'tho-pns), a. [< Gr. eavBdo, 
low, -l-oJouf (odour-) =B.foo(ft.] Havingyellow yeUow, -4- woof (woJ-)' = E. /oof.] In hof., hav- 
teeth, as a rodent. The enamel of tlie front surface ing a yellow stem. 

of tlie incisors in rodents is, as a rule, of some briglit color -v-antbonrotpio fvnn-tJin-nrS'tB-ikl a -rnn 
into which yellow enters, mostly orange or ol a still more 7® 

thoprote{vi) -ic.j Related to or denved from 


reddened tint, furnishing a notable exception to the white 
teeth of most mammals, the piceous orreddish-blackteeth 
of most shrews being another exception to the rule. 

xanthodontous (zan-tho-don'tus), a. [< xan- 
ihodont -1- -oas.] Same’ as xanihodoni. 

xanthogen (zan'tho-jeu), n. [< Gr. faufldf, yel- 
low, -1- -ysvtjg, producing: sec -gen.'] A hypo- 
thetical radical formerly supposed to exist in 
xanthio acid and its compounds. 

Xanthogramma (zan-th6-gram' ji), «. [NL. 
(Schiner, I860), < Gr. ^avSSg, yellow, + ypappa. 


xanthroprotein.— Xanthoproteic acid, a non-crys- 

tallizable acid substance resulting from the decomposi- 
tion of albuminoids by nitric acid. 

xanthoprotein (zan-th5-pr6'te-in), ?i. [< Gr. 

fovSdf, yellow, -f E. protein.] The characteris- 
tic yellow substance formed by tbe action of hot 
nitric acid on protoid matters. 

xanthoproteinic (zan-tho-pro-tf-in'ik), n. [< 
xantJwproiein -I -ic.] Kelated’to xanthopro- 
tein. 


mark, letter.] A genus of dipterous insects, of xanthopsia (zan-thop'sin), Ji. [As xanfhops-y 
the family Sgrj>]ud!e, closely allied to the genus + -i’l^-] Yellow pigment of the retina. 
Syrpinis, and comprising 3 European and 5 xanthopsy (zan'thop-si), n. [< NL. xanthopsia. 
North American .species. They .we large, almost < ^ovQd;, yellow, dijlir, appearance.] Color- 
naked flies, of a metallic black color broken with yellow blindness in which all objects seem to have a 
spots and bands. Tlie larvto probably feed on plant- vellow tinge ; yellow vision. 

Xantholestes (zan-tho-les'tez), «. [NL. (B. 1 wE’«,o 

PhTlipplne fly^S^inte g-the filll o Xanthoptera (zan-ftop'te-,ii),,A [NL (Sodoff- 
Panayt X . panayensis is the oily species, 4f Cfr. fa.;(fdr, yelloyy, + wrrpfo, wing,] 

inches long, olive-yellow above and brigbt-yel- 
low below. 


A genus of uoctuid motbs, of GuenOe’s family 
Anthophilidie, compris- 


Xantholinus (zan-tho-H'nus), n. [NL. (Ser- 
viUe, 1825), < Gr. ^aiB6g, yellow, -i- NL. {Sla- 
phy)limts.] A genus of rove-beetles or Stapliy- 
linidtc, of universal distribution, and compris- 
ing about 100 species, distinguished chiefly by 
the long terminal joint of the maxillary palpi. 


tog a few American 
species, distinguished 
by the presence of a 
subcelluiar areole on 
tlie fore wings, x.semt- 
crocea feeds in the larval 
state on the leaves of 



Xanf/tp/tern rfdfitg'si'. 


Water-robin (X^nthof^'^ia/uli^inotn), 

rolin, under roWni, 8) is different again, and is the type 
of two other genera {Bhifacornis and Airmphxtt8% X, 
narcissina 1ms given rise to the generic name Charidhy-. 
Ins; nnd X, cyanomclxna to that of Cyanoptxla, 

Xanthopygus (zan-tho-pi'gus), ii. [NL. 
(Kraatz, 1857), < Gr. fav5i!f,_ yellow, + myii, 
rump.] A genus of American rove-beetles, 
comprising 1 North American species, X. cacti, 
and about 15 species from South America, char- 
aeterized by having the marginal lines of the 
thorax distinct in front, the inner well defined. 

xailtliorhailinme(zan-tho-ram'nin), ?!. [< Gr. 
^av06;, yeUow, -b M/ivof, liuckthorn (see liham- 
nps), + -faeS.] A yellow coloring matter con- 
tained in the ripe Persian or Turkish herries 
and in Avignon grains. See Persian herries, 
under Persian. 

Xanthornus (zan-thor'nus), n. [NL. (P. S. 
Pallas, 1769; Soopoli, 1777 ; generally misored- 
ited to Cuvier), prop. *Xanihornis, < Gr. $av86g, 
yellow, + opvi;, bird.] A largo genus of Ictcri- 
dai : strictly synonymous with Icterus of Brisson 
(1760). Most of the American caronges, orioles, liang- 
nests, or troopials have at some time been placed in this 
genus. Also called Pcndnlinus. See cut under troopial. 

Xanthorrhiza (zan-tho-ri'zit), n. [NL. (Mar- 
shall, 1789), < Gr. ^avBlg, yellow, -t- pt^a, root.] 
A genus of poliTetalous plants, of the order 
Pamincidaccie, tribe SclUborcie, and subtribe 
GiniicifnyCte. It is characterized by regular racemose 
flowers with five or ten stamens, and five or ten carpels 
which become follicles in fruit. The only species, X. apii- 
folia, is a native of the United States, growing on shaded 
mountain-banks from Pennsj’lvanla and western New 
York to Kentucky and southward. It is a dwarf shrub 
with its stem yellowisli within, bearing pinnately deeom. 
pound leaves nnd pendulous compound racemes of hroivn. 
ish-piirplo flowers with petaloid sepals and small gland- 
like petals. Its yellow rootstock secures it tho name of 
ehrub-gcllonroot (wliicli see); tliis nnd the bark are intense, 
ly bitter, nnd afford a simple tonic of minor importance. 

XanthorrhcEa (zan-tho-re'H), n, [NL. (SmitL, 
3798), so called from tl’ie re’d resin of some spe- 
cies; < Gr. ^av66cj yellow, + fjoia, a flow, < psiv, 
flow.] A genus of liliaceous plants of tlie trike 
Lomanclrex. it is characterized by bisexual flowers 
with distinct nnd partly glmnnceous perianth-segments, 
and a three-celled ovarj' with few or several ovules in 
eachcell. The 11 species are all Australian; theyproduce 
n thick rhizome commonly growing up into an arborescent 
woody trunk, covered or terminated by long linear rigid 
crowded brittle leaves. The numerous small flowers are 
densely compacted in a long cylindrical terminal spike. 



Xanthorrhcea 

Ared resin exudes fromX,Aa«ii7i> and other species, known 
ns aearoid gum, or Botany bay resin. See acaroid gum 
(under acaroid), blackboy, and« 7 rasjf-ir«e.— ^nthorrhcea 
resin. Same as acaroid resin (which see, under acaroid). 

xanthosis (zan-tho'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ^av66c, 
yellow,^ 4* -os/i’.] In pathoh, a yellowish dis- 
coloration, especially that sometimes seen in 
cancerous tumors. 

Xanth 0 S 0 ma(zan-tho-s 6 'ma), ?i. [NL. (Schott, 
1832), < Gr. ^avdSg, y'ellow, + aufia, bod 3 ^] A 
genus of monocotyledonous plants, of the order 
JraceiE, tribe Colocasioidcfe, and subtribe CoJo- 
vasiCcC, It is characterized by coriaceous sasittate or 
pedate leaves, by two- or three*celled ovaries separate 
below but dilated and united above, forming berries in 
fruit which are included within the spatlie-tube, and by 
anatropous ovules with an inferior micropyle, mostly at- 
tached to the partitions. There are about 20 species, 
natives of tropical America, They are herbs with a milky 
juice, proilucing a tuberous rootstock or thick elongated 
caudex. They l)ear long tliick petiolate leaves ; the flower- 
stalks are usually short, often numerous, and produce a 
spathe with an obiong or ovoid convolute tube which bears 
a boat-shaped lamina and enlarges in fruit. Tlie spadix 
is shorter and Included ; the fertile and densely flowered 
lower part is separated by a constriction from the elon- 
gated male section. A*, atrnvirens is known in the West 
Indies .as kale, and X. peregrinum (perhaps the same as 
the last) ns taya; for X. eagittifolium, see fannier. 

xanthospermous (zan-tho-sp^r'mus), a. [< Gr. 
^ai'dogj yellow, 4* arzip/ia, seed.] In hot.^ liaviug 
yellow seeds ; yellow-seeded. 

Xanthotsenia (zan-tho-to'ni-il), n. [NL. CWest- 
wood, 1857), < Gr. yellow, 4 rama, n 

band: see A genus of beautiful butter- 

flies, of tbe nyraphalid subfamily Morphivfp, 
containing only the species X. bitsiris, from Ma- 
lacca, where it was discovered by A. R.'Wallace. 

Xanthoura, «. See Xnnihura. 

xanthous (zan'thus), a, [< Gr. ^avOSg, yellow, 
+ -Oh^.] Tellow: in anthropology and ethnog- 
raphy specifying the yellow or Mongolioid typo 
of mankind. 

Tlic second p-cat type, the ^^o^colian or A'anf/tou^ or 
“yellow," W. n. Fioiter, Pop. Scl. Mo., XXVIIL 310. 

xanthoxyl (znn-lhok'sil), u. A plant of the 
former ovdov Xaiiihoxf/Jaccic (now the triboXdH- 
ih oxji lac), Lindlcy, 

Xanthoxylace® (zan-thok-si-hT'so-o), n. pi, 
[NL. (Lindlcy, 1835), < Xanthoxylum 4- -acc<T.] 
Aformer order of plants, equivalent to the pres- 
ent tribe Xanlhoxylac, 

Xanthoxylese (zan-thok-sU'e-e), n, pi. [NTj. 
(Nees and Martins, 1823), <A"fT«t/<oxvh/m + -e/c.] 
A tribe of polj’petulous plants, of the order 
Uicax. It is characterized by repilar flowers with free 
spreading petals and stamens, usually an annular or pul* 
vinate disk, from two to five carpels eacli with two ovules, 
and a straight or arcuate embrj o commonly with flat coty- 
ledons. Itincliuleslijgcnera, mainly tropical, Hof vhlch 
arc widely sej^arated monotjpic local genera. See Xan- 
ihoxiituui (the type) and Penlaceras, 

xanthoxyloln (zan-thok-siro-in), h, [< Xmi- 
thoxyluvi + A neutral principle extracted 

from tlic bark of the prickly-ash, Xanthoxyliun 
American urn. 

Xanthoxylum (zan-tbok'si-lum), n. [NL. 
(Philip Jtillor, 1759), altered from the Zanthoiy- 
lum of Linnffius, 1753, and of Plukenot, 1G9G, 
the name of some West Indian tree; applied 
to this from the yellow heartwood j < Gr. ^at'06gy 
yellow, + wood.] A genus of plants, of 

the order llntacac, type of the tribe Xanihoxy- 
It is characterized by alternate pinnate leaves, by 
polygamous flowers with from three to five iinbrica'te or in- 
duplicalo petals and three to five stamens, and by a fruit 
of one to five somewljat globose and commonly two-valved 
carpels. There arc about 110 species, widely distributed 
tlirough tropical and warm regions ; nearly 5(1 occur In 
Brazil, many others in the West Indies, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America, and b in the United States. Tliey are trees 
or slirubs, sometimes armed with straight or recurved 
prickles. The leaves are commonly odd-pinnate, rarely 
reduced to one to three leaflets; the leaflets are entire or 
cremate, oblique, and pellucid-dotted. The flowers are 
small, usually white or greenish, commonly In crowded 
axillary and terminal panicles. The fruit Is usually aro- 
matic anil pungent, with a glandular-dotted pericarp. The 
bark, especially that of the roots, Is powerfully stimulant 
and tonic, and often used for rheumatism, to excite sali- 
vation, and as a cure for toothache ; it contains a bitter 
principle (berberine) and a yellow coloring matter; In 
tlic West Indies it Is esteemed an antlsyphllitic. Iliree 
species In the United States aro small trees, of which A'. 
cn5rojium (X. Caribaum) is the satinwood of Florida, the 
West Indies, and the Bermudas, its wood, used In the man- 
ufacture of small articles, having at first the odor of tnie 
satinwood. X. Fagara (X. Pterota) Is the wild lime of 
Florida and western Texas, extending also tlirougli Jfexico 
to Brazil and Peru, and has been also known as Fagara 
Pterota and F. lentiscifoUa; In soutliem Ilorida It Is one of 
the most common of small trees, often a tall slender shrub ; 
it produces a bard heavy reddish-brown wood, known ns 
savin ovironwood in the Westindies. (See w’W time, under 
Ztmc3.) X. ernarginatum (A", sapindoides), known as licea- 
tree or lignum-rorum In the West Indies, and exported 
thence under the name of rosewood, also extends to Florida, 
where it Is a shrub with coriaceous shining leaves. Tlic 
2 other species of the United States aro kiiown ns <oof/i- 
acfiedree and as prickly-ash (which see); of these X. 


0999 xenelasia 

Americanum Is a shrub found from Massachusetts and Xantusiidse (zan-tu-si'i-de), n- pi- ^ 

VirginlatoMinnesotaandKansas,andX.C/am-fl’cJ'cuWsis Xantusia 4" -2(?®.] An American lamily 01 
a small tree ranging from Virginia southward, also known e^iglossate lacertilians, typified by the genus 

Xantusia, having the parietal bones distinct 
and the supratemporal fossa} roofed over, 
xd. A contraction of ex div, (which see), 
xehec (ze'bek), n. [Also sometimes zelec, ze- 
l)cck, slicbec, shcbeclc ; =r. cliehec= Sp.jabcque = 
Pg. cliavcco, xaveco = It. sciabccco, also zainbec- 
eo; said to be < Turk, sumbeld; cf. Pers. Ar. 
sumbulcj a 
small ves- 
sel.] A small 
three-masted 
vessel, for- 
merly much 
used by the 
Algeiine cor- 
sairs, and 
now in use to 
some extent 
in Mediter- 
ranean com- 
merce. It dif- 
fers from the fe- Xebec, 

lucca chiefly in , . .. , 

having several square sails ns well as lateen sails, wliile 
the latter has only lateen sails.' 

Our fugitive, and eighteen other white slaves, were put 
on board a xebec, carrying eight six-pounders and sixty 
men. Sumner, Orations, L 252. 

Xema (ze'mil), n, [NL. (Leach, 1819): a made 
word.] A genus of Zaridec; the fork-tailed 
gulls. A', sabinci is the only species. This gull is 13 or 
14 inches long. The adult is snowy-white, with extensive 




Xnuthoxylum Americattttm. 

I, branch with male flower*.; s, l>r.'inch with fruits and leaves; a, 
male flower ; />, female flower; c, fruits. 

as ]>e]*penrood. ForX. Carib/rum, see prickly yellou'-wood, 
under ycllou'-trood. The other species of the West Indies 
are there Imown in general as yeUoic-wood and ns fustic, 
scver.nl producing a valuable wood ; in Jamaica .T. curia' 


cca is also known as yellow mastivood, and X. spinifex as gjatv-blue mantle, the outer five primaries black tipped 
ram-<7aa< (which see); in Australia A. hrachyacanthum ^yith white, the head hooded in slate-color with a jet-black 


.1 used for cabinet-xvork ; In Cape Colony A". Capense is 
known as A-nofriceod (tvlilch see); bother woody species oc- 
cur in the Hawaiian Islands, all there known as hcae. The 
fruit of many tropical species is used as a condiment and 
also medicinally, as X.^ipcriftini, the Japanese pepper, 
and A', schini/olinm (A. Mantxchttricum), the anise-pep- 
per of (Jlilna. Tlic Chinese bitter pepper, or 8tar*pei>per, 
X. PanicUii, is now referred to tbe genus Evodia. A', nf- 
tiduin is in China a valued febrifuge, and X. alatum a su- 
dorific and anthelmintic ; the leaves of the hotter arc used 
as food for silkworms, its fruit in India as a condiment, and 
its seeds as a flsh-polson. 

Xantbura (zan-tlm'rji), w. [NL. (Selater, 1802, 
after Xanthoura, Bonaparte, 1850), < Gr. ^avOdg, 
yellow, + oi'ph, tail.] A genus of beautiful 
American jays, having tlio tail more or less yel- 
low; tlio green jars, us X. luxuosa, of tho Rio 
Grande region and southward. Tlicso resplendent 
birds vie with any of the blue J.ays In color, and are of very 
uiiusnal hues for this group. Tlic spccii^ named Is yel- 
lowish-green, bright-yellow, greenish-blue, azure-blue, jet- 
Idack, ami iioarj'-whitc In various parts ; it is not crested. 


with white, the head hooded i . 

ring, the feet black, and the bill black tipped with yellow. 
T’iie forking of the tail is about one inch. This remarka- 
ble and beautiful gull inhabits arctic America both coast- 
wise and Interiorly, and strays in-egularly southward in 
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Klo Cmndc J.^y {Xanthura Utxuosa). 

Tlic lenpth Is 11 or 12 Indies, the extent 14i to 15}. It 
nests In Inislics, nncl lays nsunlly three or fnnr eges ot a 
greenish-dralt color marked with shades of hrown. An. 
other and still more richly colored species Is tho Penivian 
Jay, S. !/ncas. 

xanthuria tzaii-tliu'ri-jl), v. Same as xantld- 
vuria. 

Xanthyris (zan'tlii-ris), n. [NL. (Feld or, 1 8G2), 
Yiro-p.*Xantliolhyris, < Gr. ^av06g, yellow, + Ovp!^, 
window.] A genus of bombycid moths, of tho 
family Jrctiiil.x, comprising ono or more spe- 
cies from South America. 

Xantus gecko. Sco gccl;o. 

Xantusia (zan-tu'si-a), «. [NL. (S. F. Baird, 
1852), named after L’.‘ J. Xantus do Vesoy, who 
collected extensively in California and Mexico.] 
The typical genus ot Xantusiidic. 


Fork-t.tiletl Gull {Xenta sabinei). 

winter, though It is not often seen in the United States. 
It has been taken in the Bermudas, in Peru, and In Eu- 
rope, The nest Is made on the ground; the eggs are three 
in number, measuring If by inches, and of a brownish- 
olive color sparsely splashed with brown. The swallow- 
tailed gull (see swallow-tailed) has sometimes been wrong- 
ly referred to tliis genus. , 

xenacanthine (zen-a-kau'tbiu), a. and n. I. a. 
Of or relating to the Xcnacanthini. 

II. n. Ono of tbo Xcnacanthini. 
Xenacanthini (zen-a-kan-thi'ni), n.pl. [^-j 

< Gr. ^ivog, strange, 4* asavOa, spine, 4- -»?/.] 

An order of fossil selachians. They had the noto- 
chord rarely If ever constricted, neural and hemal arches 
and spines long and slender, and pectoral fins with long 
segmented axis. The order includes many extinct fishes 
which flourislicd in the seas of the Caiboiiiferous and Per- 
mian periods, and wliich have been referred to the families 
Pleuracanthidoi and Cladodontidfc. 

XQUaltica (ze-nal'ti-kll), n. [NL. (Baly, 1875), 

< Gr. ^ivog, strange, -f NL. Jlaltica, q. v.] A 

genus of beetles, of the family Chrysonielidfc, 
liaving tho four anterior tihiro with a small 
spine and the hind tibiro with a double spine. 
Tho two known species are from Old Calabar and Mada- 
gascar, The genus Is supposed to be synonymous with 
ifyrcina (Chapuls, 1875). , ^ ^ , 

xenarthral (ze-nilr'thral), a. [< Gr. 
strange, + apdpov, a joint.] Peculiarly or 
strangely jointed, as a mammal’s vertebra}; 
having certain 
accessory artic- 
ulations of tho 
dorsolumbar ver- 
tebra}, as tho 
American eden- 
tates : the oppo- 
site of nomar- 
thral. Gi7?,1884. 
xenelasia (zen- 
o-la'si-ji), n. 

[NL., < Gr. ^ev7i- 
^aaia, the expul- 
sion of strangers, 
an alien act, < 

^ivog, a stranger, rr, facet for articulation of capUell 
-{■ lUaig, < elab- rib; rc. the same for tubercle of rib. 

vcip (f/'.a-), drive.] A Spartan law or alien act 
which prohibited strangers from residing in 
Sparta without permission. 



Xcnarthrnl Articulation of Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Dorsal Vertebraof Great Ant- 
eater {,Myrmeeofhapa view, 

two thirds natural size. 

prerygapophysis, with (tz\ addition- 


al anterior articular facet ; ts, postzyga- 
pophysis, with psi, ps^, additional pos- 


xenia 

zenia, Phiral of xcnium, 
xenial (ze'ni-al), a, [< Gr. fern, hospitality, < 
ferof, Ionic a guest, also a host, in Homer 
a friendly stranger.] Pertaining to hospitality, 
or to the rights, privileges, standing, or treat- 
ment of a guest, or to the relations between a 
guest and his host j specifically, noting such re- 
lations, etc., in Greek antiquity. 

Again, it is curious to observe that tlic xenial relation 
was not less vivacious than that of blood. The tic of blood 
subsists 111 the second generation from the common ances* 
tor; and Dionied and Glaucus similarly own one another 
as feti'ot because two genernlions before (Encus had on* 
tertained Bellcrophon. 

Gladstone^ Studies on Homer, IL 4C0. 

Xenichtliyinffi (zo-nik-tlii-i'ne), JI. p}. [NL., 

< Xciiichtliys + -iii/c.] A subfamily of Sparidic, 
typified by tbe genus Xciiiclitlii/s, Laving tlio 
dorsal fm deeply omarginato, tbo vomer tootliod, 
and all tlio tooth villifoi'ra in narrow bands. 

Xenichthys (zS-nik'tbis), «. [NL. (Gill, 18G3), 

< Gr. iii’of, strange, + tyfli’f, a lisb.] A gonns 
of sparoid fishes, tj^pionl of tho Xciiic/i//ij/iii,r, 
as X, caJifonuciisis, This queer llsU Is of a silvcri* 
color wilh'continnons dusky stripes along tbe several 
rows of scales on the upper part of tlio body, aiul is found 
from San Diego southward, 

Xenicidse (zcl-nis'i-de), ji.ph [NL.,< Xciiiciis + 
-fd.T.] A family of non-oscino (clamntorial or 
mosomyodian) passorino birds, typified by tbo 
genus Xciticiis, and confined to New Zealand. 
Also called AcfUiiliisittidiV. They were formerly sup. 
posed to he creepers, rvarhlei-s, initlmtchea, or wrens, luid 
elussed nccordilizly, hut arc now phaced In the vicinity of 
tho Old World nnt-thrnshes nnd rohited forms (Jh'ffid/r, 
etc.). There is only one Intrinsic Byrlnpoinyon ; the ster* 
uum la alnzlo.notchcd on ench eidu hehind; the nnsnl Inner 
are lioloihhml, tho mnxillopalntinca are Blender, nnd the 
vomer is hrond, with nntcrior cnmr^hintiun ; the tarsi are 
not Inminlplaiitar; the primaries arc ten, wttli tiie ilrst 
nhont ns lone ns tho accniul, and tho roctriees nre ten, 
Acanlhinltn chtorix (tile citrine warbler of hatlinm, 178.'!) 
is a short-tailed creeper, quite like a imihalcli In nppenr- 
nneo nnd hahlts ; tiie species of -Vrm’cns rescmhlc w rens. 
See Xeuicuf. 

Xenicus (zen'i-kus), ?i. [NL. (G. I?. Gray, 
ISSa), < Gr. fertstif, of a slrnnger, < f/rof, 'a 
stranger.] Tho iminc-gtviiig genus of AViiiVW.t. 
It contains two Bpccies. .V. hiiyiiiet Is tho lone-U'ewd 
svnrbler of Latham (178:1), roninrknlily like a wren In ni>- 
pcaronce nnd Imhlts; tlio other Bpeclea is .V. yi'fn'renln* 
nt .Tullus Ilnast. 

Xenisma (zfi-nis'mU), ii. [NL. (Jordmi, 1870), 

< Gr. Sh’ia/ia, nmazomont, < firiffir, surprise, 
make strange, < f/rof, strange.] A genus of 
eyiirinodonts, or a subgonus of Xiiiuliiliis, wliose 
dorsal iiu is liigli and licgius opposite or sliglilly 
behind tho anal. Two species inhaliit triimta- 
rios of tlio Lower Jlississippi. .See out under 
utiulfts-li. 

xenium (zG'ni-nm), n.; pi. xciiiti (-ii). [NL., < 
Gr, Sii'iov, nsually in jil. tti'in, a gift to a guest 
from his host, ne’ut. of j/i'tor, of a guest, < ftrer. 
a gue.st, stranger.] In classical aiitiij., a present 
given to a guest or strtinger, or to a foreign am- 
bassador. 

Xenocichla (zen-o-sik'lji), a. [NL. (Iliirllutib, 
IS.")?), < Gr. fiVor," strange, + S'X^v, a thrusli.] 
An oxtensive gonns of lltliiopiuii binls, coiivoii- 
lioimlly referred to tho 'fiiiicliiil.v, nnd also eiill- 
'cd Itlrlla, I’l/rrli liras, Tiicnnnijoii, and Trichites. 
Kirteen Bpeclea nre de-crltwd; tliey dlller iniich from one 
nnother. .Sinne have often been jiut In Bileh Kcnern ilH Pile- 
Tionottw, Criniilfr, or Tricliojilinrili', nnd all arc called Ity 
the name bulbul, In common with other IdrdB more or leas 
nearly related. -V. iclrria la tlio yellow.tirowed tndlinl; 
X. jlaricotlir, tho yclinw'-lliroahnt ; X, Icjihroltnita, tho 
ashy-thmaled; .V. riinjilcT, Jlarche'u’, ,V. ann/trlntn, liar* 
i-att’s ; -V. serino, tlic red-hllled ; -V. Kiiiulacttila (tlio tyjio 
of tho EcnUB, from Senegainhln to (Inliooii), tlio cheBlniit- 
t.allcd ; -Y, rcaiidnii, tho palo; .V, albiinilurir, UBaher's; 
.V. intUenior, tlie hotiey.gnlde; -V. Inicoplnirn, tlie w'hltc. 
bellied ; X,uotata, tlioyolloav.maikcd; A'.conicniaffn, the 
gmy-hoaded. 

Xenocratean (zC-nok-ra-to'an), a. K Xciwcra- 
Ics (see dof.).] Perlaihing'to tlio doctrine of 
Xenocratos, a Greek pliilosopher, wlio was tlio 
iiGtid of the Academy, tho second nftor Plato. 
He Is Iniown to Iiave liceh n volurnInoiiB and mettiodtcnl 
writer, ndticrlnz pretty closely to Ids nia-ater'ii tcnchliigB, 
hut inellned to tiie dnctrinCB of the rytlingorcnnn. Ho 
held that tlie idena w-ere iinmhcrs, nnd tliat all numherB 
were produced from 1 nnd 2. 

Xenocratic (zon-o-kvat'ik), a. Same as Xcnoc- 
ratcan. 

Xenocrepis (zon-o-kre'pis), n. [NL. (Forster, 
185G), < Gr. ffror, strange, + spii~iCi a Imlt-boot.] 
A gonns of hymenoptorons pnrjisitos, of tlio 
ehiiioid subfamily J’tcromaliii.r, liaving tliir- 
teon-jointod antonnro with two ring-joints, tlio 
stigmnl club small, tind the marginal vein tliiek- 
ened. Tlio spoeios aro Kuropean, 
Xenodacnis (zon-o-dak'nis), )i. [NL. (Cabnnis, 
1873), < Gr. fu'ofj'strango, -f NL. naciiis, q. v.] 
A gonns of guitguits or Cairchiilir. Tho typo Is -V. 
parim of Peru, 1) Incholi long, the male of a nearly uni* 
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form dull purplish-hlne, the wings nnd tail blackish edged 
with blue. The form is peculiar among the guitguits, the 
bill having a pariiie shape, tiiougli no nasal bristles, 
xenoderm (zen'p-denn), n. [< NL. Xenoilci'ina.'] 
A wart-snake of tbe subfamily XoiodcriMnfhn'c. 
Xenoderma (zen-o-dGr'mil), it. [NL. (Rein- 
hardt), < Gr. ft'noj-, strange, + dlppa, skin.] 
The typical genus of XenodermaUns;, with gran- 
ular scales, simple urosteges, and no frontal 
nor parietal plates. Tho genus lias also been 
placed in Xoniopsidiv. Also Xenodermus. 
Xenodermatins (zen-g-d6r-mn-ti'ne), 71. pi. 
[NL., < Xonodcrma{t-) -P -iiiaj.]' A subfamily 
of Acrocltordidio or wart-snakes, represented by 
tbo gonns Xenoderma. Also Xcuodermina. 
xenodermine (zon-g-dCr'min), a. [< Xcnodcr- 
iiia + -1(1*1.] Of or pertaining to tlio Xenodcr- 
mathim. 

Xenodermus (zon-o-d6r'mus),M. [NL.] Same 
ns Xenoderma. 

xenodooheum, xenodocUum (zoiPii-do-ko'um, 
-ki'nm), pi. occnodochca, xenodoclda (-ii). 
[LL. xenodocliium, < Gr. ^croioxiior, a place for 
strnngors to lodge in, n hotel, < ftroy, a stranger, 
+ dnxelov, a receptacle, < MxiaOai, receive.] 1. 
In classical aniiq., a building forthe reception of 
strangers. — 2. In modem Greek hind.s, a hotel ; 
an inn; also, a giiest-house in a monastery, 
xenodoohy (zG-nod'o-ki), n. [< Gr. fEi'oiloy/n, 
tlio ontertaimneiit of a slraiigor,< ft'rof, a stran- 
ger, + dox'i, a receiving, < dtxreOai, rocoivo.] 1 . 
Koooption of strangers; hospitality. — 2. Sumo 
ns xenodochenm. 

xenogamy (zG-nog'a-mi), it. [< Gr. ffioc, 
strnnge, + mniTingo.] In hot., cross-fer- 
tilization — that i.s, tho impregnation or foenn- 
dationot tlio ovutles of alloworwitlipollonfrom 
nnotlier flower of the siimo mieeic.s, eilhi'r on 
tho same or (ustmlly) on a diflcroiit plant, 
xenogenesis (zen-g-jen'e-sis), it. [NL., < Or. 
fu'iif, stranger, + yivcaic, birth.] Tiio genera- 
tion of ofi'spring which pass llirongh an ontiroiy 
difloront lifo-cycle from that of the parents, mul 
never cxhiint’tlie clinrnclovs of the latter: a 
mode of biogenesis supposed by Jlilnc-Edivnrds 
to occur, but not proved to huvo miy existence 
in fnct. 

Tile term IIclerogcneBlB . . . lias mifortnnatcly been 
tiBi-d in a diffvient boiibc Ittian ttint of Hie olf'ipring liulng 
nllngellier nnd permanently unlike tlie iiarent), nnd SI. 
Slllnc-Ildward'i Iiaa tliereforf BiibBtitiitcd for It -Ymnyen- 
rri'r, wldcli monns Hio genorallon of Boniotiilng forelpi, 

JIiiitf’!i, I.ny .sonnon«, p. :U»;l 

xenogonotlo (zoiFg-jg-net'ik), a. [< xcnopnic- 
sis (-of-) + -If.] (it tlie imturo of or perliiin- 
ing to xenogeiie.sis. 

I have dwelt upon llic nimlogj* of pnthologienl madlll- 
cntlun, wliich t« In favour of tlio grmerrni'fi’c origin of ml- 
crorynies. Iluilni, Lay .Seriiioni (ed. 1871), le tlTIi. 

xenogenic (zou-g-jen'ik), a. [< xcnoijcn-y + 
-ic.] Gaim' as xciioiimctic. 
xenogeny (z.r>-uoj'e-iii), «. [< Gr. f/ror, strange, 
-P -jrrrtn, < -born.] Hnmc ns xcitoi/ciicsis, 

Xenolite (zen'g-lit), «. A silicate of uinminium, 
Toliitcd to fibrolite, found at PetoraliofT, Fin- 
land. 

xenomenia (zen-<7>-mc'iii-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
i/i'of, stijuige, -P pi/riain, mouses.] A loss of 
blood occurring nt tlio time of llie inenslriml 
How elsewhere lliaii from tho ulenis, and tak- 
ing tlio ]ilnco of tlio rogulur How; vicarious 
monstmation. Compare .slii/ma^, 4. 

Xenomi (zG-no'ini), it. jil. [NL., < Gr. ftcof, 
strange, +' upor, shoulder.] A suborder of 
fislios, rcsoinbling tho JIaplomi, but distiii- 
guisbed by peculiarifios of tbo pectoral nreli 
(whonco tiio name). It consists of tlio family 
JJaliiidic alone. See cut under JJallia. 
XenomorpMc (zen-g-mor'fik), n. [< Gr. ffror, 
strange, + /«>pd'/, form.] In Ulhol., noting tlio 
mineral coiislitucnts of a rock wlien tlioy aro 
boimdod bj' iilaiies not formed as tho result of 
their own molecular striieturo, but tlie result of 
tlioir contact with other minerals also forming 
coiistituonfs of tho same rock, which having 
crystallized first have impressed tlioir form on 
tlioso iidjncont to tliom: tlio couiiterpnrt of 
idiomorpliic. Also cnllod aJlolriomorphic, 
XOnomoUB (zo-iio'ihub), «. [< NL. Xenomi.'] 

Pociiliar in flio Blnictiiro of tho ]) 0 otonils, ns 
tho Alaskan blnckfiBli; of or pertaining to tlio 
Xenomi, 

XenopeltidcB (zon-d-pol'ti-du), «. pi. [NIj., < 
X\;nojicUis -P -Uhr,] A family of coliibriforra 
Oiihidia, represontod by tlio gonns Xciiopcllis, 
They linve no Buprnorhital or poatorhUai lionc, linvo a 
coionold lione, preinnxillary Icctli, and eastroBteges, nnd 
liavo no rudlniofits of hind limbs. 


Xenopicus 

Xenopeltis (zen-g-pol'tis), n. [NL. (Beinwardt, 
1827), < Gr. ferof, strange, -P xIiXtii, a shield.] 
Tlie typical genus of Xcnopcltida;, having the 
lower jaw produced, the teeth very fine, and no 
anal spurs. .Y. unicolor, formerly Torlrix xcntypclliis, 
is a singular snake of nocturnal and earniiorolis liabits, 
found in ^Malaysia and some other regions. 

Xenophanean (ze-nof-a-no'an), a. [< Xenoph- 
anes (see def.).] ’ Pertaining to the doctrines 
of Xenophanes of Colophon, the founder of the 
Eleatic school of philosophy He seems to have 
been tlie first of the Greeks to propound a monothcistie 
doctrine, probably of a pnntlicistic character; tint he did 
not go to the length of denying tlie reality of tlie mani- 
fold, ns Parmenides and his followers did. 

Xenophora (zG-nof'g-ra), n. [NL. (Fischer 
von Waldlieim, 1807), also'A'ciioj)7(orKs(Pliilippi, 
1847), < Gr. ffi'of, strange, + -ipopo;, < gtpB;i’z= E. 
JeHi-l.] Tho typical genus of Xcnophoridie, so 



Xtttofhora falKtUtla, sUle view, rediiccil. 



,lV«<*/Arr.T fnlUduln, lower view, reduced. 


onllcd from their cniTying foreign objects at- 
tnclicd to tbo slicll. Fonnorly nlso cnllod Vho- 
rns (n name too near tlio prior I’hora in ento- 
inologv). Seo also cut under carrier-shell. 
Xenopnoridae (zen-g-for'i-dG), n. pi. [^NL., < 
Xenophora + -id.T.] A family of tiunioglossato 
gastropods, typified by tbo genus Xenophora ; 
fonnerly called noridic (a namo proooeupied 
in entomology). They are known ns carricr- 
.shclls, roni'holoiiists, and mineraliitjisls. Seo outs 
under cnrrirr-shell nnd Xenophora, 
xenophoroid (zg-nof'g-rohl), a. and it. I. a. 
Of or rolnting to tho Xenophoridic. 

H. II. Any member of this family, 
xenophthalmia (zon-of-tlml'nii-ii), n. [NL.,< 
Gr. ^li'or, strange, + ufOa?./iln, ophtlmlinia.] 
Conjunctivitis excited by tlio presence of a 
foreign body. 

Xonopicus (z.on-g-pi'lais), ii. [NL. (S. F. Baird, 
18.GS), < Gr. f/nif, strnnge, -P Ij. picas, a wood- 
pecker.] An isolated genus of Nortli Aiiieri- 
ciin woodpeckers, based on tlio Picas albolarra- 
liis of Cassin, and cliarnctorizedby tlie striieturo 



\Miite-hcadcd Woodpecker n/Merrzutft/s). 

of tho tongue and hyoid hone, in which is seen an 
u])pi*oach to that oi Sj)7iyropicus. Tkebody Is black, 
wltliout spots or stripes; tbo licad is white, with a scarlet 
nuclml crescent iu tUcmalo; the wings are blotclied with 
wlilto; tbe length is about 0 Indies, the extent 16. Tliis 
remarkable woodpecker inhablU the mountains of Cali* 



Xenoplcus 

fornin, Oregon, and 'Washington, where it is common in 
pine woods. 

Xenopodidse (zen-o-pod'i-de), n. pj. [NL., < 
Xenopus {-pod-) + -ddse.) A family of African 
aglosgal or tongueless toads, typified by the 
genus Xcnopiis : same us DacUjlethridx. They 
are related to the American Pipida, but have upper teeth 
and some long tentacular processes on the head. 

Xenops (ze'nops), II. [NL. (Uliger, 1811), < Gr. 
ftrof, strange, + face, appearance.] A 
genus of Dcndrocolapthhi;, or South American 
tree-creepers, characterized by the short, com- 



A'enops enitb'trbts. 


pressed, and upturned bill, and ranging from 
Mexico to southern Brazil. There arc 2 distinct 
species. -V. ffenWarbU has tlie back olivaceous and the 
belly stre.aked ; in .V. rtitUans the back is rufous and the 
belly is not streaketl. They are very small birds, 4 or S 
inebos long, both with a white ciieek-stripe. 

Xenopterus (ze-nop'te-ms), v. [NL., < Gr. f^- 
rof, strange, -i- TZTcpSv, -n-ing, fin.] A genus of 
pleotognath fishes, of the family Tetrodontidse, 



Xencf'teritt imntits. 


characterized by the inftmdibuliform nostrils 
and the peculiarity of the dermal ossifications. 
They inhabit the Indian archipelago. X. nari- 
tus is a typical example. 

xenopterygian (ze-nop-te-ri,i'i-an), a. and 11 . 
I. a. Having the cliaracters of of pertaining to 
the Xenopicrijpii. 

II. 11 . A fisii of this suborder. 

Xenopterygii (ze-nop-te-rij'i-i), 11 . pi [< Gr. 
ftrof, strange, + wrepuf, wing (fin).] A sub- 
order of teleocophalous fishes, represented by 
the family Gobiaocida;, and characterized by 
the development of a complicated suctorial or- 
gan in the pectoral region. The xenopterygians 
had usually been placed with the lump-flshes and snail- 
fishes, in consequence of their common possession of a 
suckin"-disk, which, however, is foimed differently in the- 
present stihorder, being chiefly developed from the skin 
of the breast, in connection with the ventral fins. They 
are mostly fishes of oblong or lengthened conifoiin shape, 
with scaleless skin and spineless fins, one posterior dorsal 
fin, more or less nearlj' opposite the anal, and the sucker 
either entire or divided. They are small fishes, most com- 
mon in tropical and wami temperate seas between tide- 
marks, adherent to rocks. There are 10 genera and 25 or 
30 species, as Gobieftox rcticulatus, abundant in tide-pools 
on the Pacific coast of the United States. 

Xenopus (zen'o-pus), n. [NL. (Wagler, about 
1830), < Gr. fti'of, strange, + irouf (iroc!-) = E. 
/oof.] The typical genus of XenopodiVfrT. There 
arc several species, all of tropical Africa, as 
X. lieois. They are called clawed toads. 

Xenorhina (zen-o-rl'nil), n. [NL. (Peters, 
1803), < Gr. ffrof, strange, -h pk (ptv-), nose, 
snout.] A genus of batraehians, peculiar to 
New Guinea, typical of the family Xcnorliinidee. 
The species is X. oxijcepliala. 

Xenorninidae (zen-o-rin'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Xenorhina + -hire.'} A family of Papuan ba- 
traehians, represented by the genus Xenorhina. 

Xenorhipis (zon-o-ri'pis), n. [NL. (Le Conte, 
1800), < Gr. ffrof, strange, -1- piirig, also plp, 
wiekenvork.] A genus of buprestid beetles. 
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containing the single species X. hrcndeli, from 
Ulinois, remarkable in that the male antennal 
are fiabellato, a unique structure in the family 
Biiprcstidee. 

Xenorhynchus (zen-o-ring'kus), n. [NL. 
(Bonaparte, 1855), < Gr! ftrof, strange, -h pbyxo^, 
beak.] A genus of storks or Ciconiins:, rep- 
resenting the Indian and Australian tj-pe of 
jabirus. X. australis is the black-necked stork 
(which see, under storlS). 

Xenos (ze'nos), n. [NL. (Eossi, 1792), < Gr. fr- 
rof, strange.] A genus of parasitic coleopters, 
of the family Stylopidai, having four-jointed an- 
tennae and four-jomted tarsi. The species are foiiml 
in miildlo and southern Europe and in North and South 
America. They arc among the most remarkable of insects, 
and the genus is historically notable as containing the 
earliest known strepsipters. Also, and preferably, Xemts. 

Xenosauridas (zen-o-sa'ri-de), ii. pf. [NL., 
< Xenosaurus -1- -idre.) A family of American 
eriglossate lacertilians, related to the Iguan idse, 
based on the genus Xenosaurus. 

Xenosaurus (zen-o-sa'rus), «. [NL. (Peters, 
1861), < Gr. ffrof, strange, -1- cavpo;, a lizard.] 
The typical genus of Xenosauridse, based on 
X. grandis, a Mexican lizard about 10 inches 
long. 

Xenotime (zen'o-tim), «. [< Gr. ^cv6ripo^, favor- 
ing strangers, < [frof, strange, + ri/n), honor.] 
A native phosphate of yttrium, having a yellow- 
ish-brouTi color, and crystallizing in squares, 
octahedrons, and prisms. It resembles zircon 
in form, but is inferior in hardness. 

Xenotis (ze-no'tis), n. [NL. (.Jordan^ 1877), 
also Xenotes, < Gr. fevof, strange, + ouf (ur-), 
ear.] A genus of eentrarchoid fishes, very near 
Lepomis, in which it is sometimes merged, 
but having very short, weak, and flexible gill- 
rakers, and no palatine teeth. Species .ire X. me. 
fffilotis, X. marginatus, and X. homlri/rons, of the United 
States, the first-named known as the long-eared sunjish. 
Tliis is 6 inches lonj;, highly colored, and abounds in many 
parts of the United States. 

xenurine (ze-nxVnn), ?». and a. [< Xenurns + 
•ihcl.] I. n. An arraadillo of tlie genusXt’?iw- 
Tus; a kabassou. in these forms of the 

buckler is more coniferous tlian in the tnic Uasypodines, 
and U»e tall is nearly naked; the feet are also somewhat 

f ieculiar in the proportions of the metacarpals and pha- 
anges. 

IL (i. Of or pertaining to the genus 
Xenurus (ze-nn'ms), n, [NL., < Gr. ferof, 
strange, + orpa, tail.] If. In ornith., same as 
Jlfictrurus. jfeotc, 1826. — 2. In «mw?wa7., a ge- 
nus of armadillos, named by Wagler in 1830; 
the xenuiines or hahassous. There are 2 species, 



Zoiictl Xenurine {A'enitrus rtmctiicfus). 


X. U7itcinctu$ and A', hispidus, which inhabit tropical 
America, and buiTow with great ease underground. 

Xenus (ze'nus), V, [NL. : see 1, In 

cntoni.y same as Xenos. — 2. In ornith. j same as 
Tcrehia (where see cut). J. J. Kavpf 1829. 

Xeocephus (ze-os'e-fus), n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
1854), and XcoccpttaJns (G. B. Gray, 18G9), and 
Zcoceplit(S (B. B. Sharpe, 1879) ; fomation un- 
certain.] A genus of Mnscicapi^Xy confined to 
the Philippines. X. rufm of Luzon is 7 inches long, 
and mostly of a cinnamon color. X. cinnamomexts of 
Basilan is similar, with a w’hite belly. X. exjaneseem is 
mostly Of a grayish cobalt-blue, 8} inches long, and found 
in Palawan. 

xerafin (zor'a-fin), «. [Also xcraphincy xcra- 
jiheeny zcrapfiin, also, as V^.yXerafim; < Pg. xcra^ 
finiy xarajim, < Ar. ashrafi (cf. shardfij noble), 
applied prop, to the gold dinar, but also to the 
gold iuohur; < sharlf, noble: see shcrifJ] An 
Indo-Porfcugueso silver coin formerly current 
in Goa. About J835 it was worth 75 United 
States cents. 

xeransis (ze-ran'sis), «. [NL,, < Gr. 
a drying up, parching, < ^ripaiveiVy dry up: see 
xerasia.'] In paf/ro?., siccation; a drying up. 

Xeranthemuin (zf-ran'the-mum), n. 
(Tournefort, 1700), so called from the scarious 
involucre ; < Gr. dry, + avBepovy flower.] A 
genus of composite plants, of the tribe Gynaroi^ 
de^ and subtribe Carlinese, it is characterized by 


xerosis 

long-stalked solitary’ flower-heads with the outer flowers 
small, two-lipped, and neutral, the inner ones bisexual and 
slightly flve-cleft, and by free filaments and chaffy aris- 
tate pappus. There are 4 or 5 species, natives of the 
Mediterranean region. They are hoary’ erect branching 
annuals, witliout spines, bearing alternate leaves which 
are narrow and entire. The scarious inner bracts of the 
showy flower-heads are rose-colored or whitish ; from their 
permanence, X. annxixim, the most frequently cultivated 
species, is known as annual everlasting or immortelle. 

xerantic (ze-ran'tik), a. [< Gr. ^ppavriKo;, < fi?- 
pahtir, dry up: see xerasia.'] Having drying 
properties ; exsiecant. 

xerasia (ze-ra'si-ii), 11 . [NL., < Gr. ^r/paaia, a 
drying, a disease of tbe hair so called, < ^gpai- 
var, dry, < ^<ip6^, dry.] A disease of the hair, 
characterized by excessive dryness and cessa- 
tion of growth. 

Xerobates (ze-rob'.a-tez), n. [NL. (Agassiz), 

< Gr. dry, /?dr?/f, ono that treads, < 

palvetv, go.] A genus of tortoises, so called 
from inhabiting tbe dry pine-ban'ens of tlio 
southern United States: now often merged in 
Testudo. X. or T. Carolina is tbe common 
gopher. See gogihcr, 3. 

xerocollyrium (ze'^ro-ko-lir'i-nm), n. [LL., < 
Gr. ^7ipoKo7.1ovpiov, a diy or thick eye-salve, 

< [vpdf, dry, + Ko7?.ovpioVj eye-salve : seo col- 
Igriuin.'] A dry collyriiim or eye-salve. 

xeroderma (ze-ro-der'm|i), n. [NL., < Gr. ^n- 
pdf, dry, -i- dfppa, skin.] A mild form of ichthyo- 
sis, in which the skin is dry and harsh in con- 
sequence of diminished activity of the sudorific 
and sebaceous glands. Also called dermatoxc- 
rasia and dryskin — Xeroderma pigmentosum, a 
disease of the skin, beginning nsually in cliildliood, cliav- 
acterized by areas of capillary dilatation and pigment de- 
posit, followed by localized atrophy of the skin alternating 
witll small patches of hypertrophied epithelium, 
xerodermia (ze-ro-ddr'mi-il), if. [NL.] Same 
as xeroderma. 

xerodes (ze-ro'dez), n. [NL., < Gr. ^ypiiSiig, 
dryish, dry-looking, < fifpdf, dry, -t- ddof, form.] 
Any tumor attended with dryness, 
xeroma (ze-r6'm|i),ti. [< Gr. ^vpit, dry, -t- -oma.] 
Same as xerophthalmia. 

xeromyrum (ze-rom'i-rum), ii. [NL., < Gr. fv- 
popvpcrv, a dry perfume, < f 7p/f, dry, + gvpov, per- 
fume, ointment.] A dry ointment, 
xerophagy (ze-ro£'a-ji), n. [< LL. xcrophagia, < 
Gr. iypoipa/ia, the eating of dry food, abstinence, 

< inpdc, dry, -i- <j>ayc'iv, eat.] The habit of living 
on dry food, especially a form of abstinence, as 
in the early church, in which only bread, herbs, 
salt, and water were consumed. 

xerophil (ze'rp-fil), n. [< Gr. ^yp6c, dry, + 
love.] In hot., a plant of Alplionso de 
Candolle’s second “physiological group” in his 
natural system of geographical distribution. 
The plants of this group, like those of the first group, tlie 
megntherms, require a hot climate, hut, unlike the latter, 
are adapted to one of great dryness only. They are chiefiy 
found between latitudes 20* and 35" south and north of the 
equator, and embrace among the most characteristic 
families the Zygophyllaccse, Cadaeene, Artocarpcie, Pro- 
icacece, and Cycadacere. Compare vicyatherm, incsotherm, 
microtberm, and liekistotherm. 
xerophilOUS (ze-rof'i-lus), a. [NL., < Gr. fi/pdf, 
dry, -I- iptTxiv, love.] Loving dryness : in botany 
noting plants which are in various ways pecu- 
liarly adapted to dry, especially to hot and dry 
climates, as by possessing coriaceous leaves, 
succulent stems, etc.; specifically, belonging 
to tbe group of xeropbils. See xerophil. 
xerophthalmia (ze-ro£-tbal'mi-a), n. [NL., < 
LL. xerophthalmia', < Gr. ^ypoipbaApia, dryness of 
tbe eyes, < ^np6;, dry, + b^alpo^, eye.] _A dry 
form of conjunctivitis, resulting in a thicken- 
ing and skin-like condition of the conjunctiva. 
Also xeroma, and xerosis of the conjunctiva. 
Xerophyllum (ze-ro-fil'um), n. [NL. (Eicbard, 
1803), so called from tbe harsh dry leaves; < Gr. 
fi/pdr, dry, + ifiMxv, leaf.] 1. A genus of lilia- 
ceous plants, of tbe tribe Xarthcciae. Itischnrac- 
tcrized by crowded linear radical leaves, flowers with three 
styles, and a loculicidal capsule. The 3 species are natives 
of the United States, and are known as txirkexjbeard. They 
are perennials, with a short thick woody rhizome, tall 
erect unbranched stem, and a great number of harsh rigid 
elongated leaves, usually forming a conspicuous basal 
tuft, and also numerous along the stem, but much smaller 
and thinner, finally diminished into bristles. The flower.s 
are white and very showy, forming along terminal raceme 
which is at first densely pyramidal or oblong and becomes 
afterward greatly elongated. X..8ctifolitim, the eastern 
species, is a native of pine-barrens from Jtev.’ Jersey to 
Georgia; the western, X. Douglasxi, with a smaller ra- 
ceme, occurs from the Columbia river to Montana; the 
raceme of X. texxax, of California, is fragrant and dense, 
becoming over a foot in length. 

2. [7. c.] A plant of this genus, 
xerosis (z6-r6'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. a dry- 

ing up, < ‘^T]p6gy dry: see xerasia.'] Same as xc- 
ransis.— Xerosis of the conjunctiva. Same as xe- 
rophthalmia. 



xerostomia 

xerostomia (ze-ro-sto'mi-il), 71 . [NL., < Gr. 

dry, + ardjia, moutL.] Abnormal dry- 
ness of tho moutii. 

Xerotes (ze'ro-toz), 77 . [NL., < Gr. (rjpdrr/;, dry- 
ness, < fvpiif, dry.] In mcd., a dry habit or dis- 
positioTi of the body. 

xerotic (zo-rot'ik), a. [< xerotes + -7C.] Char- 
acterized'by dryness; of tho natnro of or por- 
tainin" to .\orotes or .\orosis. 

xerotribia (zd-ro-trib'i-ii), 71 . [NL., < Gr. 

^pporpipla, dry rubbing, K it/p6;, dry, + -pijiciv, 
rub.] Dry friction. 

xerotripsis (z6-ro-trip'sis), 77. [NL., < Gr. fT/pdf, 
diy, + 7-p7‘i/77r, rubbing, < -pipin', rub.] Same as 
xcroirilna. 

Xerus (zo'rus), 77 . [NL. (Ilompricli audEhron- 
borg), so called from the character of tho fur; < 
Gr.t 7 /p 75 r,dry.] Ag 07 msorAfrlcangronnd-squir- 
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rels. h7ivi7ig dry, luir.sh fur, wliieh in some eases 
is brisllv and even spiny. Tlicy 7iri' el ninrr nr I. m 
I cTTO'itrt'il ntiil fns'inrl.sl like rpcniuiplillrE. 't'Jie 

rpccIcH are fett*. The hes7.klion 11 tfi ,V. nititini*, 11 lltclir^ 
loiif:, tho tall h innre, n7nl 71 ! n Tv'ihll^li.yrlh'weolnr nirnc. 
p.altr nr ivliitbh holnn. The re7hf(7ote(l t* ,V. rriilhTopui. 

Xestia (zes'ti-ii), > 1 . [NL. (Iliibner, ISIO), < Gi-. 
{tnrdp, .smootli. smoothisl by seraping. < tan', 
scrape.] 1. A genus of noctuid moths, of the 
family Orthoundn'. Three species 7ire ktiotvti, 
two from Europe and one from North .Vmericii. 
— 2. A genus of coleopterous insects, of the 
family ('iniiiihiifiiln', named bv !s('rvilb' 117 ISlll. 
•Minitt’n dnrim rpieles 7ire Ktnieu. nil .-hiatli .Imerlcnii 

Xestobium (zes-to'bi-iitri), 77 . [NL. (Mol- 
schulsky, IK-l.'i), < Gr. {rorrle, si77ootl7, dry, + 
Itm-i', live.] A goni7s of bark-boring beetles, of 
the familv I'liitiil.r, h77vii7g the pro.sten7i7m very 
sliort and the ti7r>i broad, Tlimc fpctles nro lir. 
piTlbt’il frotn Kuroj.**, nml from Nortii Aiucrlifx. .V. 
af.ne lircnls in ilrml tiinT»lC«"tUMiii* In tlie llnllctl Sl.ttrs, 

xi (zi), 77. The (irr'ok letter 3, f, eorrespot77lii7g 
to the Ei7glisl7 x 77i7d g. 

Ximonia(zi-mC'ui-ji), 77 . [NL. (Plumier, 170:i), 
1777 111071 after I'miieiseo -Vimr ii7 v, a Hjianisti natu- 
ralist, who \vrot7' ill lOl.'i on meilieiiial plants.] 
genus of poI\-jietaloiis plants, of tin- oriler Oln- 
n lie, rand tribi'- (lliiri.r. It l«chnraclirlr.-7l l.y ihi»7re 
nitii tin' c.ilix it-'raUtcnl nncli.insfl, llic rM’t.iU uovnnllj 
bfanit-d, tin* Btninfin In nuniin.T inort* timn iluiiMt' llj*' 
IM'taN nnil l atlj ht-nrlfiir nn olilonpor llJU’.nr nnilirr. 'Jln-ro 
nro spooli-i, n.iMu’S chiefly of the Irujilcs one nMcly 
<lhin*r«c<l ttironjrli Kitli tlip (HU «m! Worlds, t>m* 

I’olyntMl.in, oiid one Suufh Afrienn. They nro iihniln nr 
trte.^ snuKith or loniento«e, offm nnnrd nitlj Piilne^cenl 
Iir.inclie^ They l»crir r\ll<rn.i!'* entire often in 

cluit«'r<. The llonen* nre nhllldi, InrKcr tlinti in liioil <jf 
the onkT.nnrl nrnuiBnl In short axillary cj in»-«. -V. A men- 
ron'i, 11 native vt llie Wc^t Indies, I'1«irl«!n, nnd Mrxlw, 
Knoan M tnllnirnul (nhldi fee), jn ritirhl.a nn 
nti'l irthl mill III tho We^l Inillci ai f/uiijn'aui«;>/n«i, 
r^and^ mid /o{f^ iran'fn/iriMxf. 

XipWadida3(zif-i-ii<l'i-tlC'), n.pl. Hco 

XipliiaricC (zif-i-u'nuj, JI. ul. Hct* A7 ;j/<iu/.v-. 

Xiphias n. [XL. (IjiiniiPiis, 17-IS), < 

Ij. xi/i/ifV/v, < Gr. ii hwonlfisli, n sort of 

comol, < stvoriK] 1. Tiio (ypicnl jjoniis 
of Xi}fhii(l:i\ now to Hworilfislios witli- 

oiit tooth or vcntnil fins, and thus oxcluslvo 
of tho f-nilfishf'S nnd sponr-fishcH {Jli'dinjihonis 
and Tctniutiirns), xho dorynl llm nre two, llio llr>t 
hirh nnd falcate, nnd the eerond >cry Riunll nnd filtnnttd 
f»n tlif tall, ni*iK)'ilic tho ^mill rocoml anal. In )«iinu'i.r 
InilMtIimN, honeicr, teolh nro fircaeiit, ninl (he two dor- 
sals nre i-onm ttcd.Ko tiint (lielnnncr more like thnt of 
ft palllhh. The find mini reiernhlci the first dorsal, hut h 
smeller ami leu falcate; the peclnmU nre motlerate nnd 
falcate. Tlie cniidal keel is sinule; thf skin Is routdi nni! 
imkeil, or in tho youinrhat rmllnicntnry scale*. ,V. ffln- 
fliuf Is the common swortlllBh, widely dl‘'i)cr>cd In IkiHi 
A tlantic nnd I’neiflc Octnns nttnlnltiB n weight of son or 
■IfXJ pounds, wltli the sn'ord n yard loin.’. It Is dnrkddiihh 
nlHj\t, ihibky hfilow, with tlic sword lilncklOi on top. 

2. In nxlroii,: (a) A consfelhition mado by I’i‘- 
trus Tlieiidori in the fifloentli century, iii the 
south pole of the. ecliptic, and now mimed J)ii- 
radn. (Ii) [/. r.] In older autliois, a sworrl- 
ahaped comet. 
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Xiphicera (zi-fiB'e-ril), 71. [NL. (Latroille, 
1825), < Gr. fiVof," sword, -b icfpaf, horn.] A 
genus of orthopterous insects, of the family 
Acridiidic, or forming a family Xiphiccridiv. 
Tliey arc very largo strong grasshoppers with crestcil pro- 
iiotiim anil ensitomi antoiiiia;. Aliout 277 spoclcs have 
Iicoa Tlcsoriiietl, mainly from South America, Others are 
foiinil In TMcxIco, the West Imllcs, Atistralta, Java, China, 
amt Gore.a, Also Xiphoccra (Barmclster, 1838). 

Xiphiceridse (zit-i-sor'i-d6), n. jiL [NL. (S. H. 
Scuddor, ns Xiphoeeridic), < XipJiiccrn + -idas.J 
A family of short-liorned grnsslioppors, founded 
on tho genus Xiphicera, nnd containing somo 
linlt-dozon genera of largo tropical nnd suh- 
tropicnl forms. 

Xipnidlon{zi-f7d'i-on),7t. [NL. (Scrrille, 1831), 
also Xiphidinm (Agassiz, 1810), erroneously Xy- 
phidiitm (Fiober,1854); < Gr. [ 7 ( 1 / 71701 ', dim. of [/- 
(>of, sword.] 1. In entom., a genus of orthopte- 
rous iiisoets, of Iho fnmilj’ Locustidrr, synony- 
mous in part with Orchclimtim. Tlicy are slci77lcr 
lo77g‘hornC7l grasshoppers a'hicli lay tticlr eggs In tl7c pitl7 
of idaut?, tiaii Bometiiiica datiinglni; cereal*, cspccmlly 
maize. 

2. In ichih.j a genus of hloimioid frslies: so called 
hyGir7irdiu 18.59. Being preoccupied in cut o- 
molngVj tl7o name has been changed lo XipUis- 
Icr (which SCO). 

XlpnidiontidtD (zl-fid-i-on'ti-dC), 77 . pl. [NL,, 
irieg. < Xijihidioii -b - 77 /.T.] A family of fishes, 
tho giiniiols or gmiiipl-fishcs : snmo’ ns jl/i7r.T- 
iinididtr. Sec rorl:-crl. 

Xlphidioptcrus (zi-fid-i-op'le-rus), 77 . [NL. 
(Heieheiihnch, 18.53), <Gr. fiOilhoi', dim. of £i^i>c, 
Bworsl, -b -nrpuv, wing.] rV gonn.s of spnr- 
wing7>d plovews, of wliieii tho We.sl African -Y. 
iilhirrm is the type. 11 Is a rcmnrknl7lo hlr7l, I'Clng 
ll7c 7)7ify 0770 77f ttiese plovers nreseiithig ll7e comlilaali7)ti 
of wnt(!r*ftnd vpiirB mid only tliTcc tors (scvrjmr.irinfiof); 
ill con*ot|Uf|ifr, It 1ms hren plnrod In llvr dilierent Kciitra. 



U Is kiHinn ft* llic War! fAmifJs'mf nnd ifAiV<*-rri»inirJ tap- 
irui'/, nnd tlusr rolorsiuarks nrr niiltr dUtinctlvr. It I* 
n ^rry mre orlirhmlly dricrllml !•> (Jnnhl frum the 
M.:cr. 

Xlphidiorli^chuB fzi-fMl'i-o-rnur'ku*;), », 

(lioItTM'iibaoli, < Gr, dim. of 

^word, + /»»>APr* Miout.] All Anstnilinn 
of wndim: birds. n“‘Cmblinj: !»oth stills 
uiid uv<»s»'ls. Tlio hpiTirs is .V. prctt»ratiy. Soo 
t-tilt, iKf fi. AKo oiillod L* jttorhifiichvs and ('In* 
(lorhunrhus. 

Xiphldiuin (zi-fiiri-mn). V. [NIj.. < Gr. f/oabor, 
<liin. of sword.] Saino as .Xiphiilion^ 1, 

xipblhliracralls (zif-i-liri-mn-ni'lis), a.; pl. 
jrtjtliihtnut rah < (Avr.). [XIj. (sc. mi/sridf/v), < 
si])h{onl) 4* Aitnirri/.v.] A iiiusrb* wliich in soim‘ 
nTiinuils pas'.os from lh(» xiphoid ciirlilnt;o to 
(Ih* proximtd end of tho tniiiU’riiH. 

XlphlidtC^ {zt-fi'i*dr*)» «. id. In momamb Soo 
ZijfhiidtT. 

Xipliiidrc- (7.i*fi'i-do), «. ;d. [XI*., < Xiphinx 4- 
-id.r.] A fiimily <if fisbo.Sy typified by tin* f’enus 
XijiJihis; tlie .swordfislies. u ha* Included formn 
now jdneed !ii //iViVp/inrnf/r. llTclielve of tlu**r. It I* 
thf Fvine ft* .Vi/»AiVn-r. AI'** Xipf**oid/r, .VipAioufr*, .Vi- 
pAi(ArrTnf», .Vi/»Ai(i</iif/r, nnd .Vi/'Ainn^. Pro cut under 

jurtfoWfA. 

xljibiifonn (Z7f'i-i-f75r7n), a. Game nuTipliiniiP. 

Xipblifonncs (zif'i-i-ffir'mez), ii. pl. [NL., < 
.Xijtliins -b L./(7r;77f7, form.] Same us Xipliiid.T-. 

XiphlintC (zif-i-i'nG), «. pl. [NL., < Xiphian 
+ -777,T.] A Mibfrimilyof represented 
by tl70 tr7ie Bwor7llisl7es alone, witl7mit Ieell7 
or v(>ntral tins. See cut under mrordjinh. 

Xipllioid^ (zif'i-oid), a. nnd 77 . In manimnl. See 
ziphioid. 

xiphloid- (zif'i-oiil), n. and 71 . [< Xipliins -b 
-"/'/.] I. 71. He.seinhling tlio Rwofdfisl7: related 
to tho swordfish ; belonging to tho Xiiihiidii’, or 
l777V7 77g tl7eir eli7ir:ief7'rs. Also riphUjoriii. 

II. II. A i7iombcr of the family Xiphildie. 


xiphoid 

xiphiplastral (zif-i-plas'tral), a. [< xiphiplas- 
iron + -77/.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, 
tho cholonian xiphiplastrou. Also used suh- 
stautively. 

Tlie Imperfect left xiphiplastral. 

Quart. Jour. deal. Sac., XLV. 611. 

xiphiplastron (zif-i-plas'tron), 71.; pl. xiphi- 
plastra (-trjt). [NL., < Gr. [ 7 '^of, a sword, -b E. 
Xdastron.'] The fourth lateral piece of the plas- 
tron of a turtle; one of tho pair of terminal 
pieces of tho plastron in Chclonia, called xijilii- 
slcrnum by some. See cuts unAer plastron and 
Chclonia. 

Xiphister (zi-fis'tGr), n. [NL. (Jordan, 1879), < 
Gr. ^npiarf/p, n sword-belt, < sword.] A ge- 
nus of blonnioid fishes, the tj-pe of which is the 
species called Xiphidion miicosmn by Girard. 
This Is found alonK flic coast from Monterey to Alaska, 
rcncIiinB the length of 18 Inches, and Is abundant about 
tidc^roclu, where It feeds on seaweeds. A", rvpeslris is a 
smaller but similar fish, found with tbcpreceding; and a 
tlilrd member of the genus, of tho same habitat and still 
smaller, Is A”, ehirtitc, 

XiphisterinsB (zi-fis-to-ri'ne), n. pl. [NL., < 
Xqihisicr -b -i7i,T.] In Jordan and Gilbert’s 
ch7SHification, a subfamily of Blcnnikla:, tjTii- 
fiod by tho genus Xiphister. 
xiphisternal (zif-i-st6r'n7il), a. [< xiphisternmn 
-b -«/.] 1. In 77 7777/., of tile nature of thoxiphi- 
sternum, or last stcrnchor of tlio sternum; 
pertainiug to tho xiphistemum ; ensiform orxl- 
pl7oid, as a carlilngo or hone of the breast-hone. 

Dissect oiit llie xiphisternal cartilage of a rcccnlly-klllct] 
frog, a77cl reni77ve It.7 mcmIjrnnot7s investment (pe7'iclion- 
tlrlil7n). Iluxlep and Martin, Dlcmentary Btology, p. 12S. 
2. In Chclonia, xipiiiplastral. See outs under 
Chclonia 7iiid plasiroti. 

xiphistemum (zif-i-stf-r'num), «.; pl. xiphi- 
strrna (-uji). [NL., prop, xiphosicrniiin, < Gr. 

(iiptc, swofii, -b orlprov, hrcast-boiio.] 1. Tlie 
hindmost seginei7t or division of the sfcn7um, 
eoiTC8pondii7g to tl70 xiphoid appendage or en- 
sifon7i onrtilnge of man. It Is ot vnrloi75 slinpcs In 
(ll7r7TC77t anfinals. sometimes forkcil or iIouMe, there bchig 
a rlgl7l 717771 a left xIpiLlstcmnm, os In some U7nr7ls. It 
si7ccee7ls ilie sepnent or f egments cnllc7l tlic inesostermim. 
Him' ei7ts ntnler nir/ostemiiTn nn7l sternum. 

2. The .\ipliipl77Slroii of a turtle. .See soooiul 
cut uiuler Chrlnnin, 

Xiphisura (zif-i-s75'r7|), n, pl. [NL. (orig. cr- 
roni'otisly Xyphosiira (Latroille). later Xtjphi- 
stint, Xi’phiurn, Xijihosiira (which see),*iii7d 
prop. Xiiiliiirit), noting 1170 dagger-like tehoii 
of the k777g-orab; < Gr. Si^i, sword, -b iivpii, 
tail.] Ii7 Latreillc’s classification, the first fam- 
ily of his rti'cilopodii, contrasted with Ills Sipho- 
ttosloiiiii, ami conlniiiii7g oi7ly the gcm7B Litnu- 
Ills. Compare Pyiiziiilinsiira'. See cuts under 
liorsrs!ini'.rrnl> n:7d J.iniidiis, 

Xiphiura (zif-i-i5'rii), ii.pl. See Xiphisura. 
XiphlUS (zif'i-iis), tl. In tnnininal. See Ziphiiis, 
Xlphocora.XiphocDridiE. SceXipliiccra,.\'iphi- 

(VTI7/.T. 

Xlphocolaptes (Z7f'75-k75-lnp'tuz), n. [NL. 
(Lossoi 7, IH-Ill), < Gr.'SIfor, sword, -b 'sn}n—i,r, 
taken for sa'/axTip, 7i chisel : see Drndrocninp- 
/7’.v.] A gei77is of Dendroroiaptidre, ii7cludi77g 
somo of tlie largest pictilules, having the hill 
lutieli eompressed nnd moderately long (not 
half as long again ns the tarsus), u ladiiilcs 
n!>out ft dftzru iijK.*cIi*aof trojdcal Auurlcft.nvcmclnKafool 
huiL', >0ilcb I* largo for tlili fninlly, ns A'. alhicoUir, etc, 

xiphodidymus (zif-fi-did'i-mus), ii. [< Gr. [/- 
sword, -b litih'unr, twin.] Same as xiphnpa- 

JIIIS. 

Xiphodon (zif'il-don), «. [NL. (Cuvier, 1822), 
< lir. (ifne, sword, -b uiloi’f (ui'oit-) = E. tdnili.] 
A genus ot fossil artiodaetyl iiiaiumals, of Eo- 
eoiio ago and small size, I'low referred to the 
Dicliohuiiid.r. 

Xiphodontida) (zif-p-don'li-de), 77. pl. [NL., < 
.\iplindoiiliis -b -iV/.T.'] A family of aiioplothei'i- 
oid iiiaminals, at one time recognized as com- 
posed ot the 3 genera Xiphodon, C.riiothcriuin, 
and Alicrolhcriuiii. 

XiphodontUS (zif-il-don'tus), n. [NL. (AVest- 
wood, 1838), < Gr. 'Si<foi, sword, -b eiloi'f (o7!7iit-) 
= E. loolh.'i A genus of colconfcrotis insects, 
of the family Liicanidn', having luit one species, 
-Y. antilopc,' {ram South Africa, icinarknhle for 
its long sword-like maudihles. 
xiphoid (zi'foid), 77. and ii. [< Gr. ^i^osnSfc, 
swoi-d-sliaped. < fi;Sof, sword, + f7'7lop, fonn.] 
I. 77. Shaped like or i-esemhling a swoivl; ciisi- 
fonn.— laphold appondago, appendix, or cartilage, 
till' xlpblslcrntim. Scernrtf/n^r, nml cuts iimlvr T/ic.»Pffrr- 
uurn nml ftrrnmn. Alsocnllcii Ttji/ioul — Xlpbold 

bono, In ormVu, the occipllnl slyle of tlie connorant aiul 
Bome related blnls; nloni: shnri) tlngger-Uko or ensiform 
osiitlcntloii In tiicnuchni lignmcnt.nttached tothc occiput 
by its base, nnd pointing backward. 
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xiphoid 

Yarrell designated the “occipital style” of Shufcldt ns viDlmrmi*? fzi-fu'msl. a, 
{he xiphoid hone. Science, 111. AOi. xr-in'* -i-r .• 'I i 


Xijphosura or Xijphura; xiphosuran. 

Aiuiu- Tinder horscslioe-crah, 
n. (b) Xiphydria (zi-fid'ri-a), ». [NL. (Latreille, 1802), 
!utun- < Gr.|/^i’dpfov, a kind'of shell-fish, < sword.] 
In cntom.j a notable genus of hymenopterons 
insects, of the family UroccridsCf or typical of a 


Xiphoid ligament, a small ligament connecting the en- 
siform cartilnge or xiphisternum with the cartilage of the 
seventh rib on either side.— Xiphoid process, (a) In 
nnaf., tlie ensiform appendage of the sternum; the xiphi- 
sternum. See cuts under me«o«fcmum and sfemum. 

The telson of a crustacean, as the king-crab. See cut 
der horseshoe-crab. 

II. n. The ensifoi'm or xiphoid cartilage in 
man, or its representative in other animals. 

See xiphisternum^ 1. 

xiphoides (zi-foi'dez), n. [NL.] In anat., 
same as xiphoid. 

Xiphoidian (zi-foi'di-an), a. [< xiphoid + -ian.] 

In anat., same as xiphoid. 

xiphopagus (zi-fop'a-gus),n. ; pi. xiphopaqi (-ji). 

[NL., < Gr. sword, + irdjof, that which is 
fixed or firmly set.] In tcratol., a double mon- 
ster connected by a band extending from the 
ensiform cartilage to the umbilicus. The Si- 
amese twins constituted a xiphopagus. Also 
xiphodidijmus. 

Xiphophorus (zi-fof'o-rus), n. [NL. (Haeckel, 

1^), < Gr. ^upo^dpos, also bearing a 

sword, < sword, + pepm’ = E. icarl.] In 
ichth., a genus of cj’prinoids, having in the male 
the lower rays of the caudal fin prolonged into a 
sword-shaped appendage, sometimes as long as 
all the rest of the fish. The anal fln ol the male is 
also modillecl into an intromittent or^an, having one or 
two enlarged rays with hook-like processes. A curious 
fish of this genus is X. heUeri of Mexico. 

xiphophyllous (zif-o-fiTus), a. [< Gr. fi^of, 
sword, + leaf.] In hot., having ensiform 

leaves. 

Xiphorhamphus (zif-o-ram'fus), n. [NL 
(Blyth, 1843), < Gr. fi^oj-, sword, -b pappoc, 
beak.] 1. A genus of timeliine birds of the 
eastern Himalayas. X. mpernUaris. the only species, 

Is 7i inches long. The general color above is olivaceous* 
brown; over the eye is a white streak, but most of tlie j\„ rr„,, "iguo 

a X-leg (ilts'leg), «. Knock-knee. 

2. A genus of fishes. JliWcr (Did Trosc/icl, 1844. Xmas. See X, 3. r/ c, 

Xiphorhynchus (zi£-6-ring'kus), n. [NL. (zo a-non), ; pi. xonim (-na). [< Gr. 

•A* . •» ' . ( — u., , a carved imago, < scrape, carve. 


Xylina 

Gr (i&oc sword + known. The generic name has recently been ascertained 

- , ^ 7 , '-'■(f to be a synonym of Pinicola (Brdbisson, ISIS). 

oupo, tail.] Having a long sharp telson like a ' o ii't ,51 fNT, < Xnela + 

d_agger,as theldng.cr^jo^^^^^^^^ Xy j Jiy ’ f the hymenopterous 

family Tenihredmidse, founded on the genus 


XyclOf and having the antennro nine- to thir- 
teen-jointed, irregular, third joint very long, 
anterior wings with three marginal and four 
submarginal cells, and ovipositor long. Also 
XyclidiCj XycUdes, XyeUtes. 


family Xiphydriidie, having the ovipositor con- (zi-lan'thraks), 7 *. [NL., < Gr. fi- 

'/.oVf wood, + dvOpa^j coal.] Woodcoal; in dis- 
tinction from Uthanthrax. 

Xyleborus (zMeb'6-nis), n. [NL. (Eichoff, 
1864), < Gr. ^v?.yp6pog, eating wood,< wood, 

+ (iopog, devouring.] A notable genus of bark- 
boring beetles, of the family Scolytidsc, having 
the antennal funicle five-jointed, the club sub- 
globose and subannulate, the tarsi with the 
first three joints subequal and simple, and the 
tibite with the outer edge curved and finely 
serrate. About 76 species are known, of which 14 inhabit 
North America. X. dispar is common to Europe and 
North Anierica. It is known in the United States and 
Canada as the pin-6orer, shot-borer, and pear-blight beetle. 
See these words, and cuts under pin-borer and wood-en- 
graver. 

Xylem (zi'lem), n. [Irreg. < Gr. ^vTioVy wood.] 
In hot, that part of a fibrovascular bundle 
which contains ducts or tracheids — thatis, the 
woody part, as distinguished from the phloem, 
or bast part. Compare phloem. See protoxy- 
Icniy Icptoxylcm. 



UTiite-liomcfl Camel-wasp {.Vifhydn'a albuorttis'), female, 
twice natural size. 

siderably exserted, the neck elongate, and cer- 
tain peculiar venational characters. Ten North 
American and three European species are known. X. 
eamelus and X. dromedarhis are British species, known 

as ertmef-tfajr/)* from their Ion" neck. Tho white-horned ^ ^ 

camel-wasp is X. albieamis. They are found commonly yvlene ('zi'lenh 11. [ < Gr. Bv?iOV, wood, + -CHC.] 

' liedRes. AUo Xyphjfdna, Xyphxdria. a Af h/a ^ — i i.-.. 


in willows and 

XipbydriidSB (zif-i-dri'i-de), n. pi. [NL., also 
Xiphydriadic (hcaiQhy 1819), Xiphydrida, Xyphy- 
driitesj etc.; < Xiphydria + -iV?/c.] A family of 


[Rare.] 


(Swainsbn, 1827, also ZiphorhynchuSy 1837), < 

Gr, sword, 4- snout.] 1. A genus of 

South Araorienn dondrocolaptine birds, named 
from the long, thin, and rauch-cun'cd bill; tho 
sabcrbills, as X. procurvus. Tills tree-crocper is 
10 inches long, and mainly of a fulvous color, tho head 
blackish with pale shaft-spots. The genus ranges from 
Costa llica to southern Brazil and Bolivia, and contains 
4 other species — X. trochilirostris, X. lofrennayanxis. X. 
pusillus. and X.pueherani. In the last-named the bill Is 
shorter and less curved, and there Is no such white spot 
under the eye as all the rest have. See cut under saber- 

mi. 

2. A different genus of birds, named by Blyth 

in 1842 in the form Xiphirhynchus, and changed ^ ^ 

by him in 1843 to Xiphorhamphus.— 3. A gemis TrA lmVfi 'fV^i^V'miKVl'fiHiJBo^^^^^ also 


Any one of the three metamerio dimethyl ben- 
zines Cr,H 4 (CHs) 2 . They are volatile, infiam- 
mable liqnids obtained from wood-spirit and 
from coal-tar. Also xylol, xylolc. 

■ . [NL. (Clemens, 

^ , iaBiuv, eat.] A pe- 
culiar genus of North American tineid moths, 
alliecl to Ochsenheimeria and Hapsifera of the 
European fauna. X.pruniramiella, the type, feeds as 
a larva upon the black-Knot of the plum (Spharia mor- 
bosa\ and the larva of X. elcmenscUa feeds upon dead 
locust-timber. 


especially in wood.] In anc. Gr. art, a work Xyletinus (zil-e-ti'nus), n. [NL. ^atreille, 

of sculpture of the most ancient and primitive ^ 4. -ntt. pyf»».e 

class, rudely formed in wood, tho eyes being 
generally represented closed, and the limbs, 
when indicated at all, extended stiffly. The ex- 
amples of these statues, representing deities, which were 
preserved in Greek historic times, were looked upon with 


lB29), in’eg. < Gr. wood, + NL. Fiinus, 
q. V.] A genus of coleopterous insects, of the 
family Ptinidw, comprising about 30 species, 
and very widely distributed. The elytra are striate 
and the antenme serrate with joints nine to eleven, not 
elongate. Seven species occur in North America, as X. 


oi Vryophidfc, or wood-snakes : so called from 
tbe acute appendage of the snout, x. langaha Is 
thelangahaoi iladagascar. {.See cut under This 


genus was named by Wagler In 1830, but the name is pro- , 

occupied in ornltholog)'. XOnaltlte (2o-no.\ tit), «. [< Xonalta (SCO 

M \ i. A t _ _ j •- tortn ^ _L. 1 T« (ni.iiAV'/f/ n livMmnc Rill 


much vcnenxtlou ns divine gifts fallen from heaven ; they puhescens. 
were usually cloaked with precious stuffs and licli em- Xvleutes fzi-lu'toz), n. [NL. (Hiibner, 1816), 

a ^ood-cutter, < wood.] A 

is Bomeliraes applied atlrlbullvely to primitive statues In 
stone advanced but little beyond tho wooden'pro- 
totypcB, as the xoanon statue discovered by tho 
French in Belos. Sec cut under palladium. 

; “”j.(Boic,1828), 

Xolmus (Swainson).] A gonus of South 
American tyrant-flycatchers: a synonym 
both of TtCniopfcra and of FittvicoJa. 


4. A genus of fishes. Agassiz, 1829, 

Xiphosoma (zif-o-so'mj'G, n. [NL. (SpLx), < 
Gr. a sword, 4- cujia, body.] A genus of 
large serpents, of the family Boidse, or boas. 
X. caninxm is the dog-headed boa of South 
America. 

xiphostsrnuin (zif-d-ster'num), n. Same as 
xiphisternum. [Rare.] 

Xiphosura (zif-o-su'rjl), n.pl. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 
sword, + ovpd, tail.] Same as Xipfiisura : 
in this form, in Lankester^s classification, 


def.) + -ifc-.] In mineral, a hj^drous silicate 
of calcium, occurring in massive form of a 
white or bluish-gray color. 

Xorides (zor'i-dez), «. [NL. (Latreille, 1809).] 
A genus of hymenopterous parasites, of thoich- 
nouraonid subfamily VimpliniCy or giving name 
to an unused family A'cndidcT, having the face 
narrowed, tho cheeks tuhereiilato heliind tho 
eves, and the tibiro and tarsi long and slender. 
Tho species arc peculiar to northern regions, 14 having 
been described from iiortheni Eun»pc, Including I from 
Lapland, and 4 from British Ameiica. 



Com-non Ij>cu«;t-borer(„l>*w/fJ robinia), female, natural sire. 


genus of moths, of the family Cossidoi. X. rohi~ 
niic is tho common locust-borer of the United 
States. See also cut under carpenter-moth' 


brought under Arachnida as one of three orders Xorididsef (zo-rid'i-de), v. jd. [NL,, < Xorides 
(the other twoheing Eiiryptcrina and. Trilobilx) -f -fdcT.] A family of hymenopterous insects, xylharmonica (zil-hllr-mon'i-kll), n. [< Gr. 
brigaded under the name Dc/obraac/iiff. named bv Shuckard in 1840 from tho genus 5D?loi;,wood, + E.7<ffr?»onica.] An enlargedand 



il. 11 . A member of the group Xiphosuva ; a X-ray, See rm/. , « l - 

xipLosure. XX, XXX. Symbols noting alo (>f certain 

Xipnosnre (zif'o-sur), n. One of tho Xiphosura, origi- 
ns a horseshoe-crab. - .« 


n. ■ [NL., < Gr. 
A genus of be- 


xiphosurous (zif-o-sfi'rus), a. 

-Otis.'] Same as xiphosuran. 

Xiphoteutbis (zif-o-tu'this), 
sword, 4- TcvOi^, squid.] 
lemnites, cbaractorized by a very long, nar- 
row, deeply chambered pbragmacone. Only a 
single species is known, from the Lias. See 
Bcleninitidm. 

Xipliotrygon (zif-o-tri'gon), n.- [NL. (Cope, 
1879), < Gr. sword, -f rptiyiiv, a sting-ray.] 
In ichth., a genus of elasmobraneliiate fishes, of 
tho family Trygonidx. 

Xipbura ( zi-fu' rii), n. i>l. The more proper form 
of Xiphisura. 


nally from marks on the brewers’ casks. 

[< Xiphosura -h Xya (zi'il), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1809), < Gr. fvEiv, 
scrape, smooth, polish.] A genus of mole- 
crickets, of tho orthopterous family Gryllnlr, 
having filiform ten-jointed antonnro and fosso- 
rial front legs. The species arc mainly tropical; but 
one is European and ono (X npicrtfis) Is North American. 
Also called Tridactylus and Rhipipteryx. 

Xyela (zl-o'lli), n, [NL. (Dalman, 1819), < Gr. 
a plane orrasp, < ^veiv, scrape.] A genus 
of saw-flies, of tho hymenopterous family Ten- 
thredinidx, giving name to tho subfamily Xyp- 
linse, and havingtho fourth and following joints 
of tho antennro long, slondor, and filiform. The 
species are small and have a remarkably long ovipositor. 
One North American and three European species are 


A genua of leguminous trees, of the tribe Eumi- 
mosCtC. It is characterized by a broadly falcate com- 
pressed woody two-valved pod with transverse obovate 
seeds. The only species, A', dolabrifonnis (formerly Inga 
xylocarpa), Isatall treeof tropical Asia, producing a hard 
wood and bearing bipinnate leaves of only two piniitc, these 
with four or five pairs of large leaflets and an odd one. 
The small pale-green flowers arc condensed into gloliose 
heads which form terminal racemes or axillary clusters. 
It is known as tho tronirood 0 / Pegu, or by its Burmese 
name, pyengadu (which see). 

xylidine (zil'i-din), n. Same as xyloidinc. 
2iylilia (zil'i-n|l), n. [NL. (Treitschke, 1826), < 
Gr. ^vlivog, of wood, < ^vlov, wood.] A genus of 
noctuid moths, giving name to tbe Xylinidic, 
and having the male antennro simple, tho pro- 
boscis short, the body robust, and the fore wings 
rounded at tho apex. The larvro usually live on trees, 
and tlie pupro arc subterranean. Tlie genus is represented 
In all parts of the world, and the species number about 50, 


Xylina 


of which 8 ore European nod about 20 North Amorican. 
X. cimrca, of the United States, is called the ash-gray pin- 
ion, and its larva bores into green apples and peaches, and 



feeds upon the foliage of various trees. Tlircc of the British 
species are fancifully named respectively tho contoi-mist, 
X- /urcifera (X. con/ormis), tiie nonconformist, A', lainh- 
rfn, and the gray slionlder-knot, A', or/tithopns. 

Xylinidse (zi-lin'i-de), n, pi. [NL. (Giieu6e, 
1852), < Xylina + -idle.'] A family of noctuids, 
named from tlio genus Xylina, manj' of tvliieli 
are known as sliarli-nwtJis. Tiieyliave the antennm 
almostalwayssimido.well-developcdp.alpl, thorax robust, 
wings oblong, with longitudinal markings, and somewhat 
plicated wlien at rest, giving tlie insect an elongated ap- 
pearance. Tile family includes about 20 genera, 

xyloTjalsamum (zi-lo-kal'sa-mum), n. [< L. 
xylohalsamum, < Gr. '^v2.opaAaaiiav, tho wood of 
the halsam-treo, < ^blov, wood, + ftn?.cauov, hal- 
sam.] 1. The wood, or partieulai'Iy the dried 
twigs, of tho balm-of-Gilead tree, Coiii/niplioya 
Opohalsaimnn. Tlie wood is lie.avy, plnklsli, .and fra- 
grant. A decoction at it, as also of tlie fruit (carpol/alsa- 
'inum), is given in the East as a carminative, etc. 

2. The balsam obtained by decoction from this 
wood. 

Xylobius (zi-16'bi-ns), »i. [NL., < Gr. gi'?.oi', 

wood, + /3i'of, life.] 1. A genus of beetles, of 
the family Jiiicncmicto!, named by Latreille in 
1834, and containing two Etwoiiean species. 
Also called XylopliiUts . — 2. A genus of fossil 
ohilognath myriapods. Dawson, 18.59. 

xylooarp (zi'lo-kiirp), «. [< Gr. fWoi', wood, 
+ nappog, fruit.] In lot., a hard and woody 
fruit. 

xylocarpous (zMo-kiir'pus), a. [As xylocnrp + 
-OKS.] Having fruit which becomes hard or 
woody. 

xylocnlore (zi'lo-klor), n. [< Gr. ^i'hn', wood, + 
xDjp6;, greonisli-yollow.] An olive-green crys- 
tallino mineral, closely resembling apophyliite, 
it not a variety of it. 

Xylocopa (zi-lok'o-pjl), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), < Gr. fW.op,' wood, -1- -kozo;, < kuzrtiv, 
out.] .A.n extensive genus of solitary bees, con- 
taining many of those large species known 
as cnriicnio'-bces. Tlicy resemble bumblebees, from 
whlcli tliey differ in Imving tlte niulomcn nsn.tlly naked, 
and in important vcnational cbaracters. Tlicir Imrrows 



V’irginbn Carpenter-bee {.X^locofn virf:inica\. 
t, liincl tarstts of female c.npcntcr-l>ec : e, lunti t.trsus of bumblebee. 


arc formed in solid ^vood, and tlicIr cells are separated by 
partitions usually made of ajj^lutinatcd sawdust, and 
provisioned itb pollen. Six species occur in Europe and 
nine in North America. X. violacca is the common Euro- 
pean species, and X. virghiica the common one hi the 
United States. See also carjycnfcr-hee (with cut). 
Xylocopus (zi-lok'o-pus), II. [NL. (Cabanis, 
1SG3), < Gr. ' wood, -1- -ko-of, < kda-rcir, 
cut.] A genus of woodpeckers, sueli as I’icus 
minor and D. major, respectively the lessor and 
greater spotted woodpeckers of Europe : gener- 
ally considered a synonym of Pious proper. See 
Dcndrocopns, 2, and cut under Piens. 
xylogen (ziTO-jen), n. [< Gr. pv?.ov, wood, -i- -yc- 
ri/C, producing.] 1. Same as lignin. — 2. IVood 
or xylom in a formative state, 
xylograph (zi'lo-graf), n. [< Gr. fc/lor, wood, 
+ Ypaipiiv, eng’r.avo, write.] 1. (a) An on- 
graving on wood, (h) An impression or print 
from a w'ood-hlock. In both senses tho term is 
most commonly applied to old work, especially 
to that of the very earliest period. — 2. A mo- 
ohanieal copy of the grain of wood, executed 
by a method of natm'e-printing, and used as a 
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surface decoration. The wood to be copied is treated 
cliemically so that tlie grain remains in relief and serves 
to give an impression in a suitable pigment, 
xylographer (zi-log'r.a-f6r), n. [< xylograpli-y 
-f -cj’l.J An engraver on wood, especially one 
of the earliest wood-engravers, as of the fif- 
teenth oentnry. 

xylographic (zi-lo-graf'ik), a. [< xylograpli-y 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to xylography; cut in 
or on wood. 

Some of these changes of form, otherwise inexplicable, 
since they are from simpler and easier foims to others 
more complicated and seemingly more didlcult, can be 
readily accounted for by the fact that the runes were es- 
sentially a i;cglograpMc script. 

Isaac Taylor^ The Alphabet, II. 221. 

xylograpbical (zi-lo-gr.if'i-kal), a. [< xylo- 
graphic -1- -af.] Same as xylographic, 
Xylographus (zi-log'ra-fus), n. [NL. (Dojean, 
1834): SCO xylograph.'] A genus of coleopterous 
insects of the family Oioidic, distinguished 
mainly b3’ the structure of the logs. About a 
dozen species .are known, most of which are South Aincri- 
can. Two, however, are from southern Europe, one is from 
Algcrin, and one from Madagascar, 
xylography (zHog'ra-fi), n. [= F. xylographic ; 
4 Gr. f/iAor, wood, -L -ypaip'ia, < yprnpciv, engrave, 
write. Of. ^vAoypa^clv, write on wood.] 1. 
Engr.aving on wood: a word nsod oiilj’ bj- bib- 
liogr.aphers, and cbiofl 3 ' for tho woodcut work 
of tho fif toonth centniy. — 2. A process of dee- 
or.ativo painting on wood. A aclectcd pattern or do- 
aign is drawn on wood and ia then engraved, or tlie design 
ia reproduced on zinc by tiie ordinary metiiod. An elec- 
trotype cast is taken from tlie woodcut or zinc plate, and 
amootli surfaces of wood ate printed from the electrotype, 
under a regulated pressure, with pigments prepared for 
tile purpose. Tlie color penetrates tlie wood, leaving no 
outside dim, and after being Erench polished, or covered 
with a fluid enamel, the wood may be washed, scrubbed, 
or even sandpapered without destroying the pnttern. 
Ure. 

loid (zi'Ioid), a. [< Gr. fvP.oml/yf, like wood, 
fr/.or, wood, -f ehiof, form.] 'Wood 3 'j of tho 
nnturo of, resombling, or pertnining to X3’lem 
or wood ; ligneous. 

xyloidine (zi-Ioi'din), n. [As xyloid -b -iiic®.] 
An explosive eompound (G(;H 9 N 07 ) produced 
by tho action of strong nitric acid upon starch 
or wood 3 ’ fiber. It somowliat rosombles gun- 
cotton in its natiiro. Also called xylidinc. 
xylol, xylole (zi'lol, zi'lol), «. [< Gr. fW.or, 
wood, + L. oleum, oil.] Same as xylene. 
xyloma (zl-lo'mij), ; pi. rylomaia (-mn-t|i). 
[NL., < Gr. ivTatv, wood, -1- -o»m.] In iwf.’,’ a 
.sclcriotoid bo(l 3 'in corl am fungi which produces 
sporogoiious structures in its interior. 
Xyloraelum (zl-lo-md'lum), n. [NL. (Smith, 
1798), so called from tho woody npplo-liko fruit ; 
< Gr. fKor, wood, -b pfjKor, apple.] A gonus 
of apotalous plants, of tlio order Proicacc.x and 
tribo Grcvillccic, Itlscbaractcrlzedbyopposltelcaves, 
densely splcatc flowers, an ovary with two ovules later- 
ally alllxcd, and n bard, nearly Indcliisccnt, somewhat 
ovoid fruit Ttio f, species arc all Anstralinn. They are 
trees or tall shrubs, with opposite entire or spIny-toothcd 
leaves, Tho flowers arc of medium size, sessile in pairs 
under the bracts of a denscsplke, which iscommonly per- 
fect hclow, Imt in the upper part sterile. The spikes arc 
opposite or axiilarj', or crowded into a terminal cluster 
wbieh Anally lieconics lateral. A’, pyrifomte, tho wooden- 
pear tree of New South Wnlcs, ia reiimrkahlo for its fruit, 
widcli Is cxaelly like a eommoii pear in size and shape, 
hut attaebed by the broad end and composed of a bard 
woody snbstaucccliftlcnlttocnt; when ripe it splitslcngtb- 
wlsc, dlscliarging a flat winged seed. The tree grows 
from 20 to 40 feet lifgh, C to 8 inches in diameter, pro- 
ducing a dark-rcddisli wood, used in cablnet-woik. 

Xylomiges (zi-lora'i-jez), 11 . [NL. (Guonde, 
1852, as Xylomyges), < Gr. fi;?.o//i)r)f, mixed with 
wood, < fi’/tor, wood, -b piyTinm, mix.] A genus 
of iiootuid moths, of tho {amily Apamidm, com- 
prising species of modernto size, robust body, 
short proboscis, and paljii hardl 5 ’ reaching 
above the head. Tho genus is wide-spread, hut con- 
tains only about a dozen species, of which 0 inhabit tlie 
United States. Sec sllrcr-cloud. 
xylonite (zi'Io-nit), n. [irreg. < Gr. fiV-or, wood, 
+ -itc.] Same as celluloid. 

XylonomUS (zl-lon'o-mus), n. [NL. (Graven- 
horst, 1829), < Gr. fv?.ov, wood, -b vlpciv, graze, 
feed.] An important gonus of iiymenoptorous 
parasites, of tho ichnoumonid subfamily Pim- 
plimc, having very loiiglegs and antemuc, and 
tho marginal coll of tho fore wing extending 
noarl3' to tiie npox of tho wing. The species are 
rather large, are widc-epread, and are parasitic upon the 
larva: of the larger wood-boring beetles, sucii ns the Ceram, 
liyciihc; 16 arc known in Europe, and 0 have been de- 
scribed from the United States, 
xylopal (zi-16'p,al), n. [< Gr. fW.o>', wood, -b 
oz&Mwg, opal.] "Samo as wood-opal. 
XylopllMai (zl-lof'a-gii), n. [NL. (Turton, 
1822), < Gr. fn^o^dyof/wobd-oating, < fr Aon, wood, 
-b ^ayriv, eat.] 1. A genus of boring bivalves, 


xylophone 

of the family Pholadidss, as X. dorsalis. — 2. 
[7. c.] A member of this genus. 

Xylophaga looks like a ve^ short ship-worm, making 
huiTows in floating wood, against the grain, about an incli 
long. P. P. Carpenter, Lectiues on 31oUnBca(1861), p, 99. 

Xylophaga^ (zi-lof'a-ga), n. pi. [NL.: see 
Xylophaga'i.] 1. A series oi Mymcnoptcra di- 
trocha, in Hartig’s classification (1837), con- 
taining only the family Vroccridm: distin- 
guished from the Phyllophaga on the one Iiand 
and the Parasitica on tlie other. Compare these 
two words. — 2. A group of rh 3 'nchophorous 
insects. MotschulsVy, 1845. 
xylophagan (zi-lof'.a-gan), «. and n. [< Xy- 
tophaga -b -nil.] I. a. Inciifoiii., of orportaiii- 
ing to tho Xylophaga, in eitliersonso. 

II. n. A member of tlie Xylophaga, in citber 
sense. 

xylophage (zi'lo-faj), «. [< Xylophagus.] A 
xylophagous insect. [Rare.] 

Wood yellowish, ... of a somewhat unequal coarse 
fiber, soon attacked by xylopftages. 

Jitirz, Flora Brit. Bnrmah. 

Xylophagi (zi-lof'a-ji), n. pi. [NL., pi. of Xy- 
lophagus, q. V.] 1. In Latreille’s B 3 ’stem of 
classification, the second f.amily of his tetram- 
crous Colcoptcra, containing m,any fonns now 
distributed araongHie Bostrichidx, Mycctoplia- 
gidx, Cioidx, Lathridiidie, Cucujidx, Colydiidx, 
and Trogositidx. — 2. InMeigeu’s classification, 
same as Xylopltagidx. 

XylophagidsB (zi-lo-fa.i'j-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Stephens, 1829), < Xylophagus -b -iV7<e.] A fami- 
ly of braohycorous dipterous insects, typified by 
tlio genus Xylophagus. They have the costal vein en- 
compassing the entii c wing, and tho tibim spurred. Their 
Jarvro Eve in dead and decaying wood, and the adults ai'C 
foniid most commonly on trce-tnmks in liigli places in the 
woods. About GO species are known. Compare JSerida:. 

xylophagous (zMof'a-gus), a. [< Gr. ^vlotpayo^^ 
wood-eating, < wood, + eat.] 1, 

Wood-eating; habitually feeding upon wood; 
lignivorous, ns an insect. See (^vitb cut). — 
2. Perforating and destroying as if eatingtim- 
bor, ns a mollusTc or a crustacean. 

Xylophagus (zi-lof'a-gus), [NL. (Meigeu, 
1803) : SCO xy'lopliiigows,'] The tj'pical genus of 
Xl/Ioj)ha[fi(lfC. The larvtc live in gardei^mold or under 
tho hark of decaying trees, and the adult flies arc remark- 
able for their resemblance to certain hjmenopterous in- 
sects. Tlicy are rather large, almost naked, blue or black 
in color, often with abroad brownish hand on tlte abdomen. 
A dozen nr more species arc known, of which eight are 
Nortlt American. Also incorrectly Xihjihagus (Latreille, 
1820). 

Xylophasia (zi-lo-fa'si-jl), n. [NL. (Stephens, 
1829), < Gr. fiVor. wood, -b <pAaig, an appear- 
ance.] A goinis of noctnid moths, of the family 
Apamidx, allied to Xylomiges, hut having the 
palpi rcnoliing above tlio head. A", hepattca is the 
elonilefl brindle-motli, .V. polyodon is tlie dark arches, 
expanding about 2 inches, itany of tlio species formerly 
included in this genus nre now placed in Badena nnd Afn- 
incstra. 

Xylophilan (zl-lof 'i-lan), n. [< Xglophili -b -nii.] 
Any member of tho "Xylophili. 

Xylophili (zl-lof'i-li), Ji. J|7. [NL. (Latreille, 
1825), pi. of Xylophilus; sco xylophilons.] A 
gi-oup of searabicoid booties, including several 
gonora of tlio modem fami! 3 ’ Scaralxidx : cor- 
responding to tho families Dynaslidx and lln- 
iclidx of Jiaelca 3 ’. 

xylophilous (zl-lof'l-lus), a, [< NL. Xylophilus, 
< Gr. f i'Aor, wood, -b ^SiArii', love.] Fond of wood, 
ns an iiifeoct; living or feeding upon wood. 
Xylophilus (zi-lof'i-lus), u. [NL. (Latreille, 
1825): SCO xylophilons.] 1. A genus of small 
beetles, of tho family An thicidx. it is represented 
in many parts of the world, nnd comprises more than 40 
species, of which 1C are found in tl)e United States, as 
.V. mcMtciineri, remarkable in tlmt the males have tlabel- 
latc nntennax 

2. Same as Xylolhis, 1. Maunerheim. 
xylophone (zi'Io-fon), n. [< Gr. fi'Aop, wood, -b 
i)avii, voice.] A musical iiistniment consisting 
of a graduated series of wooden bars, often sup- 
ported on bands of straw, and sounded by means 



of small woodon hammers or by rubbing with 
rosined gloves. Tiie tone is often agreeable 
and effective. Also gigelira, sticcada, and straw- 
fiddle. „ 
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Xylopia (zl-16'pi-a), [NL. (LinnjBus, 17G3), isolated from the seeds oi Lonicera Xylosteum, 
for ^ylopicvoSf so called from the bitter ^voodj a species of honeysuckle. 

< Gr. ^v^v,Yooa, + mupdg, titter.] A genus Xylostroma (zMo-stro'mil), «. [NL.,< Gr. fr/.or, 
of plants, of the order Anonaccfc, typo of the wood, + arpofia, anything spread or laid out.] 
ivihe XylopiCtC. It is clmracterized by flowers with a A genus or form-genus of polyporoid fungi, 
conical receptacle bearing extenially numerous stamens whicli conf-imipcj indpfinifplv ivif-bmif fvnifiTur 
with truncate anthers, in the center exc.avated and con- „ “ „ , inttennitel} , U lUlOUt 11 ulMIlg, 

tainingfromonotoflvecarpels,eachwithtwotosixovules. a tniek dense leathery sheet covering the 
Tlicre are from 30 to 40 species, natives of the tropics, chief- '"’ood upon which it lives, 
ly in America, but with severalin India and Africa. They Xylostroniatoid(zl-lo-stro'ma-toid), a. [< NL. 

" XyIf>siroma(U) + -oid.'] In bot.j resembling tlie 


arc trees or shrubs with coriaceous and commonly twc 
ranked leaves. The flowers are solitary or clustered in the 
axils, and are nearly or quite sessile, each with six petals, 
th.- outer elongated, thick, boat-sliaped, curving, erect, and 
almost meeting at the summit, sm7»a3sin2 the three inner 
I>etals. The fruit consists of oblong or elongated berries 
produced on a convexreceptacle. of western 


tropical Africa, Ls the source of African, negro, or Guinea . 
pepper; it 1= a tree with pointed ovate leaves, and a fruit 
consistincr of .several dry black ouilMikc aromatic camels ^vlf 


genus or form-genus Ay?os/ro»ta — that is, hav- 
ing a tough woody or leathery appearance — 
as the matted mycelium of certain polj'poroid 
fungi. 

Distinguished by its distinct xyloslromatoid sub-stra* 
“ 3L C. Cooke^ Uaiidhook of British Fungi, I. 2S2. 



1 .1 > , dry black quill likc nronintic carpels Xylota (zi-16'tii), «. [NL. (Meigon, 1822), < 

abnut •- Inches lonn. Ibese arc sold In native markets ns Gr. fWor, tvoo'a.] A large genns of SJTphid 

comprising medium-sized or large species, 
ler, with the abdomen more or less rod, 
yellow, or metallic. More than 40 species are found 
in North America, amt about 15 in Europe. Tho larvro 
are found in decaying wood, and the adults frequent the 

bark torn from the tree in nbbon-hke strips is twisted VvlntplpQ fyi-lnt'o h'yl « TNTi fTCowmon 

into coarse cordage, and would be available for matting. lyiSP® i®,? ^ (jNOWman, 

A./rvtf^^c^nx, known in Brazil as embira, has similar uses. < 0*r. ^uAor, wood, + rtAof, end.] A genus 

Several species have formerly been classed under tliegen- of Polynesian ccrambycid beetles, comprising 
era i twna, and nabzelia. about a dozen species from New Zealand and 

(Endlicber, the Philippines. They are rather largo pubes- 
IsJob \ Ayiopia + -c^.J A tribe of polypota- cent beetles, \nththo intercoxal prominence of 
of the order Aiiouocac. it is charao- the abdomen in tho form of an acute triangle, 
terizi. a by densely crowded stamens, and thick exterior TvlnternQ » fMT. 

petals which are connivent or scarcely open; the inner J?r ® (T.nchson, 

ones are included and smaller, and are sometimes minute laou},^\^tjl\ wood, + Tfpfii', bore.] 1 . A ge- 


iius of bark-boring beetles, containing several 
very dcstruetivo species, as A', bivittatus, wliich 
sorioHsly injures tlic spniee in Nortli America. 
They Imvc tlio imtcnnnl cUib Inrpe. oval, boIuI, pubescent 
on both aides, the eyca completely divided, and tiie til)inj 
aerrate. Five species occur in the United States. By Eu- 
ropean autiiors tlic genns is considered a synonym of Tnj- 
podaulvun (Stepliens, 1830). 

2. A genus of homtails, comprising two Euro- 
pean species. IlariUj, 1837. 

coeio- I-,,/,,,- rpi r 1 .1 xylotile (zi'16-til), )i. [< Gr. fWair, wood, + 

speeie.s are known. They hvo under tUo bark down.] ' A mineral of fibrous structure 

..... 1 ...,..-™.-! / -ri- - / or r^TT wood-browii color, probably an altered 

^lop^ography (ziGp-pi-rog'ra-fi), «. [NL., form of asbestos 
< Gr. ^i 7 or, wood, + a'lyi, tire, + < ypat^ 

write.] Same ns polcr^paintiug. 


or absent. It includes 8 genera, chiefly of tiopical trees, 
of which tile chief are Antma, Ilahzdxa, and Xylopia (tlie 
type). 

Xylopinus (zj-lo-pl'nus), n. [NL. (Lo Conte, 
1802), < Gr. wood, + arrrdr, ‘bo hungry.] 
A genus ot_ tenobrionid beetles, poouliar'to 
North Amerioa, having tho antennal slender 
with tlic distal joints triangular, the anterior 
tar.si of the male little dilated, and the ante- 
rior margin of tlio front not reflexed. 
species are ku( 
of dead trees. 


• pin O' 

of Holtegaard in Ilonmark. 

Xyloryctes (zi-lo-rik'toz), «. [NL 
< Gr. ii'/of, wood, -b 
bpI'KTK, a digger.] A 
peciiliargemi's of sear- 
abicid beetles, having 
the head of the nifile 
armed with a long 
horn, and the female 
head tnbereulafe. Tlie 
genns corre-poinls in the 
western liuniifipliere to tho 
eastern OrycU*. X. rntn- 
•ntf is rather cnmnion iu 
the eastern United Statts. 

Its larva Is saiil to injure 
the nxjts of ash-trees. 

xylosistronfzMo-sis'- 
tron), «. [< Gv. ^{?.oi% 
wood, 4* ederpov, sis- 
triim: sec .v/vfnui/.] A 
mu.sieal instiumcnt, invented by Uthe in 1807, 
resembling Chladni’s euphonium, but having 
wooden instead of glass rods. Compare rylhar- 
monica. 

xylostein (zMos'te-in), n. [< NL. Xylostcum (see 
def.) (< Gr. $r/.nv, wood, + oariov, bone) + -hti^.] 
An active poisonous principle which has been 



Xylfffyc/fj jrtfyrus, female, 
natural size. 


fication, a group of serricorn beetles, distin- 
guished among scrricorns from Malucodcrmi 
and from SIcriioxi, 

Xylotrypes (zi-lo-tri'p 6 z), n. [NL. (Dcjcan, 
183-}, as S;/lalriij>cs), < Gr. fr?.or, wood, + rpv- 
war, horo.] A genus of veiy largo lamollieorn 
beetles, related to Dynastes, as X. giclcon of Ma- 
lacca, wliich attacks the cocoannt. Tlio ccplmlic 
horn of the males is always forked, and the thoracic horn 
sometimes bifid. About a dozen species aic known, bc> 
iongint; mainly to the Australasian fauna. 

Xyrichthys (zl-rik'this), II. [NL. (Cuvier and 
A' alonciennes, 1839), also Xiricli tlii/s, Zyricli ihys; 
< Gr. ft'piJi’, a razor, -b a fish.] In ichih., 
a genus of brilliantly colored labroid fislios, of 
tropical seas, known as raznr-fishes. ,v. vennicu- 
latus is West Iiuliaii, and diders little from UieEuropcnn 
type of the genus. A', lincatm of the West Indie.'’, ami oc- 
casional on the southern coast of the United States, Is rose- 
red with a large blotch on each side below tho pectorals. 

Xyridaceae (zir-i-dS'sp-c), h. j>J. [NL., < Xyris 
(-id-) -b -acac.J S.ame as Xyridac. 

xyridacsous (zir-i-du'sbins), a. Characterized 
like Xyris; belonging to the Xyridew {Xyrida- 
coe). 

Xyrideae(zi-rid'C- 6 ),?i. 7 d. [NL. (Kuntb, 1815), < 
Xyris (Xyrid-) -b’ -c.t.] An order of monocotyle- 
donoiis plants, of tlio series Coronariae. it la 
cliaracteilzed by aliglitiy Irregular bisexual flowei-s, scs- 


xystus 

sile and solita^ under imbricated bracts in a terminal 
head. The perianth consists of three equal broad-spread- 
ing delicate corolla-lobes, and a single laige petaloid cadu- 
cous sepal which wraps around the corolla, or is in the 
tropical Araevicau genus Abolboda absent. There are per- 
haps 4S species, belonging mostly to the genus Xyris 
(the type), the others to Abolboda. They are usually per- 
ennials, growing in tufts in wet places, chiefly in warm 
countries. They resemble the sedges and rushes in habit, 
the in the structureof their seeds, and the spider- 

worts in that of their ovules. 

Xyris (zi'ris), n. [NL. (Linntens, 1737 ; earlier 
in Lobel, 1581), so called from the sharp-edged 
leaves; < Gr. frp/f, a species of Iris, perhaps I. 
feetidissima, < ^vp6v, a razor, < ffeir, scrape.] A 
genus of plants, type of the order Xyridc.-e. it is 
cliaracterized by flowers with a broad petaloid sepal wliicli 
is very caducous, and a stylo witliout any appendage. 
About 40 species Imve been described, but not all are now 
tliouglit distinct. Tliey are tufted lierbs, tlie stems usu- 
ally flattish and two-edged, with linear rigid or grass- 
like leaves, and small globose or ovoid flower-heads with 
very closely imbricated rigid bracts. They are known as 
yelloiv-eycd grass, from tlie yellow petals ; 17 species oc- 
cur in tlie southern United States, mostly in sands and 
pine-barrens ; 4 extend nortliward, of which X. Jlexuosa, 
with a twisted, and X. Caroliniana, witli a flattish scape, 
occur from Massachusetts to Florida ; X, Jimhriata and 
A', torta occur in pine-barrens from New Jersey soutli- 
ward. The leaves and roots of A'. Jndica are used as a 
remedy against leprosy and tlie itch in India, as are also 
tliose of A'. Americana in Guiana and of A', raginata in 
Brazil. 

xyst (zist), n, [< L. xystus, also xystum,<. Gr. ftw- 
Tof, a covered portico (so called from its pol- 
ished floor), < fnirriif, scraped, smoothed, pol- 
ished, < fuEir, scrape, plane, smooth, polish.] 
In anc. arch,, a covered portico or open court, 
of p-eat length in proportion to its width, in 
wbieli athletes performed their exercises; or, 
in Roman villas, sometimes, a garden walk 
planted with trees. Also xysios, xystus. 

Xysta (zis'tjl), n. [NL. (Meigon, 1824), < Gr. 
Ii'ordf: sooxyst.'] 1. A genus of dipterous iu- 
socts, belonging to the Muscida: calyptratx and 
subfamily Phasinx. Theyare medium-sized orsmall 
somewimt Imiry iltes of black or gray color, whose meta- 
mofpiioscs are not knoiwi. Few species have been lie- 
sciioctl, of wliieli but one is Nortli American. 

2. A genus of tenebrionid beetles, synonymous 
Tvith Jilxodcs (Escbscholtz, 1829). 
xystarch (zis'tiirk), n. [< LL. xysiarches, < Gr. 
^va-dpxnc, tho director of a xyst, < fnirriif, a cov- 
ered portico, xyst, + apxeiv, rule.] An Athe- 
nian ofDcer who presided over the gj’mnastio 
exercises of the xyst. 

xyster (zis't6r), n. [< Gr. §varf,p, a scraping- 
tool, < iveev, scrape: see xyst.] 1. A surgeons’ 
instrument for scraping bones. — 2. [caj).] 

[NL.] A genus of fishes. Lac^jtcdc. 

Xysticus (zis'ti-kus), n. [NL. (Koch, 1835), < 
Gr. frorixdr, of or for scraping, < fnoriif, scraped : 
see xyst.] A large genus of laterigrade spiders, 
of tho family Xhomisidx. About 30 species are 
described from North America, 
xystos (zis'tos), n. [NL. or L. : see xyst.] Same 
as xyst. 

Xystrocera (zis-tros'e-rij), n. [NL. (Serville, 
1834), < Gr. ^iarpa, a scraper, + Kipag, horn.] 
In eniom., a genus of tropical longicorn beetles 
of large size, and usually of a reddish-yellow 
color variegated with metallic green. About 
30 species are known, nearly all from African 
and Australasian faunas. 

Xystroplites (zis-trop-li'toz), n. [NL. (Jordan 
MSS., Cope, 1877), < Gr. fiorpa, a scraper (< 
fi'Eii’, scrape), -b i-Mryc, armed.] A genus of 
centrarchoid fishes, distinguished from Lcjpomis 
by the blunt pharyngeal teeth. A species is 
found in Texas, usually called Zepomis hcros. 
xystus (zis'tus), II. 1. Same as an/sf. — 2. [cap.] 
[NL.] A generic name variously applied to 
certain bymenopterous, coleopterous, and lepi- 
doptorous insects. 



1, The twenty-fifth letter 
in the English alphabet, it 
has both a vowel and a conso* 
nant value. The character (as 
was pointed out under U) is the 
finally established Greek form 
of the sign added by the Greeks 
ne.xt after T (which had been the 
last Phenician Ictterl to express 
theoo(e)-aound; (Tana Taroother 
forms of it, which have kept more 
nearly their original place and value. As a Greek vowel, 
yunderwentaplioiieticchangowhIcliinadeofJtthe equiv- 
alent of the present French u, German ii, a rounded t*, or 
a blending of the i- and ii-sounds; and in the first century 
B. 0. it was added by the Homans to their alphabetfwliich 
had till then ended with a) to express this sound in the 
Greek words borrowed Into their language. With the same 
value it passed also into Anglo-Saxon use; but Its sound 
padually changed to that of a pure or unrounded i; and 
tlien its further development Into a sign for both vowel and 
consonant is analogous with the partial dificrentlatioii of 
U or rand IP (see no. It differs from ia,tho other character 
having the double value of vowel and consonant, in being 
not only exchanged with t in diphthongs and vowel-di- 
graphs —as ai ay, ei ey, oi oy — but also commonly used by 
itself as the vowel of a syllable, as In by, deny, sylph, lying, 
taking the place of i both at the end of a word (since no 
proper English word except the pronoun /la allowed to end 
with i) and elsewhere, and constantly exchanging with i 
andiein the different inflectional forms of the samo words : 
as, pony, pontes; pretty, prettier; deny, dentes, dented, de- 
nier; and soon. In Anglo-Saxon y properly expressed the 
mixed sound il; hut It early began to interchange with 
i', and in Middle English the two became convertible, y 
being often substituted for i na being more legible, and as 
affording, especially at the end of a word, an opportunity 
for a calligraphic flourish. Uenco its present prevalence 
at tiie end of words, while in the inflected forms the older 
i is retained, /arnitfw, the plural of/amftir, remaining be- 
side /amtVy, the flourished spelling, wdtliout the original 
final e, of familie. As a vowel-sign, y Is a fluperflulty in 
our alphabet, signifying nothing which would not be Just 
as well slgnlfled by The consonant y is really a dllfer- 
ent letter, representing tlio Middle English j, the Anglo- 
Saxon g, Tlie value Is that of a semivowel, related to the 
t-sounds (f and ^precisely os iris related to the 1 ^ 80 unds 
(dand ooort>): il at all dwelt on or prolonged, it becomes 
anforS. With this value It stands always before another 
vowel, as In yam, ye, yield, you. Yule, In ver)* many words 
It is a matter of comparative Indifference, and subject to 
constant variation In piuctice, whether an i before a vowel 
shall bo pronounced ns a vowel, making a separate sylla- 
ble, or as y, combining into one syllable with its successor. 
In tile respellings for pronunciation of tills dictionary, 
sucli coses are often written ivith an t' in the same syllable 
with the following vowel; examples are eor-dial, fo-Uo, 
fa-thienl, e-rasdian. The semivowel y-sound Is not only 
thus written with y and with t (sometimes also with e, ns 
in the ending -ceous), but it is sounded without being writ- 
ten in n large class of words as the first element of whnt is 
called “long u" (that is, woo; see U), as \nvse, union: and 
then, even when the oo (d) part of tlio combination is re- 
duced by slighting even to the neutral-vowel sound fii or 
u ore), the y remains: hcnce^ fig'yer, not/y'^r, forpy'iir 
Xu nil these varieties of designation, the semi- 
vowel y-BOund Is n mucli rarer element than the lo-sound 
in English utterance, making but 5 of one per cent of tlic 
latter, while the w Is 25 per cent The cliaraclcr yin the 
archaic foi-ms or abbreviations ye, yat, yf, yf, etc., Is neither 
the Greek y nor the Anglo-Saxon y ( j), but a form of the 
Anglo-Saxon and ^ilddlc English now wTltten th, and Is 
to be pronounced, of course, as th. 

2. As a symbol: (a) In chem., the symbol of 
yttrium. ('?;) In ornith,, in myologieal formulas, 
the symbol of tbo accessory semitondinosus. 
A. S. Garrod, (c) In math.*. (1) [?. c.] In al- 
gebra, tho second of the vnriablos or unknown 
quantities. (2) [Z. c.] In analytical geometry, 
the symbol of tbe ordinate or other rectilinear 
point-coordinate. (3) In mechanics, tbe com- 
ponent of a force in tbe direction of tbe axis 
of y. {d) As a medieval Roman numeral, 
tbe symbol for 150, and with a lino drawn 
above it (Y), 150,000. — 3. [?. c.] An abbrevia- 
tion of year.— Yn function. See/«ncfion. 

Y2 (wi), ir. [From tbe letter F.] Something 
resembling tbo letter T in shape. Specifically— 
(a) A forked clomp for holding drills or other tools, (b) 
One of the forked supports in the angle of which is placed 
cither a telescope or one of the extremities of the axis 
about which a telescope or other instrument or apparatus 
turns, (c) Same as F-fracX*. (d) A two-way pipe or coup- 
ling used to unite a hot- and cold-water pipe in one dis- 
charge, as in a bath-tub; a Y-pipe or Y-cross. (c) In 
eniom., a Y-moth. 

An old mode of writing tbe pronoun /. 

For the hy sory nicht and day, 

Y may say, hay wayleway 1 

Fluf the mar than m! Ilf. Rel. Antiq., 1. 146. 



y-. See i-X. j?or Middle English words with this 
prefix, soei-, or tbe form without tbe prefix. 
-yX, [Early mod. E. also -m, -ye; < ME. -y, -m, 
-yc, -i, < AS. -ig = D. -ig = OHG, -ly, -fc, 

^IHGr. -ic, -ecy G-. -ig = Icel. -tyr, -xigr = Sw. 
Pan. -ig = Goth, -ags (cf. Ii. -ic-ns =: Gr. -iK-Sg), 
an adj. suffix, as in AS. stxnigy stony, fsiy, icy, 
dcrfiriy, dewy, etc. This suffix is often spelled 
-cy, especially when attached to a word ending 
in -y, as in clayey, sh^ey.'] A very common suffix 
used to form adjectives from nouns, and some- 
times from verbs, such adjectives denoting 
‘liaving/ ^covered with,* ‘full of,^ etc., tbe thing 
expressed by the noun, as in stony, rocky, icy^ 
watery^ rainy, dcioy, meaty, juicy, mealy, salty, 
peppery, powdery, jlowcry, spotty, spcchhj, etc. 
It may bo used with almost any noun, but is found chiefly 
with monosyllablos, while examples of Its use with trisyl- 
lables are rare, 

[Also -ic (rarely -cc) ; < ME. -ye, -ic (rare) ; 
a dim. suffix, prob. due to a mer^ng of tbe 
familiar adj. suffix -yi, -ic^, with tbo orig. fem. 
suffix -tc3, -y3, aud perhaps in some cases with 
tbo D. dim. suffix -je, which is short for -jen, a 
later var. of -7:cn (see -to).] A diminutive 
suffix, appearing ebiofly in childish names of 
animals, etc., as kitty, doggy, piggy, hirdy, 
fioggy, mousy, and similar names, or familiar 
forms of personal names, as Kaiy or Kitty (di- 
minutive of Kate), Jenny, Hetty, Fanny, Willy, 
Johnny, Tommy, etc., such names being often 
spelled with -ic, as Willie, Davie, etc., a spelling 
common in Scotch use, and also in general use 
in names of girls, as Katie, Jennie, Seftic, Carrie, 
Lizzie, Kellie, Annie, etc. Such names coincide In 
terminal form with somo Xominine names not actually 
dlmlnutivo, as JIfary, Lucy.Libj, formerly and sometimes 
still wrlttoii Slarie, lAtcxe, lAlUe, otc. Tlie diminutive ter- 
mination is not used, except os above, in English literary 
speech, but it U common in Scotch, ns^n heastxe, mannie, 
lassie, sometimeswithn second diminutive suffix, as in fas- 
siekie, etc. 

-y3. [Early mod. E. also -yc, -ic; < ME. -ic, -ye, 

< OF. -ic, F. -ic = Sp. -ia, in somo words of 
Gr. origin -ia =; Pg. It. -ia, < L. -ia = Gr. -la, a 
common term, of fora, abstract (and concrete) 
nouns, ns in D.famiUa, family, mania (< Gr, 
fiavla), madness, otc. See def. Cf. -cy, -ency, 
-cc, -once, etc.] A termination of nouns from 
tho Latin or Greek, or of modem formation on 
tho Latin or Greek model. Such nouns nro or were 
originally abstract, Imtmnny nro now concrete. Examples 
urc /aviilg,xnnocencif, homihj, theory, geography, pAuoso- 
phy,ph\lolony,o\.c.; tliollstlsinnumeroble. Besldcswords 
from tho Litin and Greek, many other words have tho ter- 
mination -y, either after tho analog)’ of the Latin and 
Greek tcmunatlon, or from some other source. As tbo ter- 
mination in such cases usually has no significance, and 
is therefore not used ns formative within tho meaning as- 
signed to that wonL such wonls, whlcli arovcrj’numerous 
and intractable to cmsslOcation, arc hero Ignored. 

ya^t. An old spelling of yen. 
ya- (yii), A dialectal form of you, 

yacare (ynk'a-ro), ^ 1 . [Braz.] Samo ns jnenrn. 
yacca (yuk'ji), «. [I\^. Ind.] Either of two 
'West Indianovorgreens, Fodocarpus Furdicana 
and P. coriacca, trees hocomii^ respectively 
100 feet and 50 foot high, and affording timber 
Buitahlo for cabinet and plain purposes, 
yacca-tree (yak'ji-tro), «. Same as yacca, 
yacca-wood (yak'|i-wud), n. Tho wood of tho 
ynccn-treo. 

yacht (yot), n, [Formerly also yatchi, yatcli 
(cf. F, yacht, < E.); = G.jacht, < iSW.jacht, D. 
jagt, a yacht, lit. a chase, hunting (= OHG. 
*jagdt, MHG. jagdt, G. jagd, chase, hunting), 

< jagen = OHGr. jagdn, ^IHG. G. jagen, hunt.] 
A vessel propelled either by sails or by steam, 
most often light or comparatively small, hut 
sometimes of largo size, used for pleasure-trips 
or for racing, or as a vessel of state to convoy 

orsons of distinction by water. There are two 
ifitinct types of sailing yacht; the racer with large spars 
and sails and fine lines, but sacrificing comfort to speed; 
and tlie commodious well-proportioned crulslng-yacht. 
Sailing yachts are seldom or never of a more elaborate 
rig than that of the schooner; but steam-vessels of every 
class from launches up nro common as yaclits. 
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I sailed this morning with his Majesty in one of hia 
yachts (or pleasure-boats), vessels not knowu among us 
till the Dutch East India Company presented that curious 
piece to the king. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 1, 1661. 

Yaicht, a Dutch Vessel or Pleasure boat about the big- 
ness of our Barge. Blount, Glossographia (1670). 

Yacht, a small sort of a Ship, built rather for Swiftness 
and Pleasure than for Merchandize or Warlike Service. 

E. Phillips, 1706. 

yacht (yot), v, i, [< yacht, n.] To sail or cruise 
in a yacht, 

The young English . . . seek for travels as dangerous 
Qswar, diving into Maelstroms, . . . j/uchtt'np among the 
icebergs of lincaster Sound. Emerson, Power. 

yacht-built (yot'bilt), a. Constructed on tbe 
model of a yacht. 

Ou the coast of Florida, there are the skimming-dish, 
tho pttmnktn-seed, and the flat-iron models, nil half-round 
yachUhuut boats, broad and beamy, cat-ngged or sloop- 
rigged ; they all pound and spank in a sea-way, and are 
verj' wet. J. A. llenshall, Forest and Stream, ;OII. 683. 

yacht-club (yot'klub), n. A club or union' of 
yacht-owners for racing purposes, the promo- 
tion of yachting, etc., usually presided over 
by a commodore. 

yachter (yot'6r), [< yucZif + -cri.] One who 

commands a yacht; also, one who sails in a 
yacht; a yachtsman. 

yachting (yot'ing), «. [Verbal n. of yacht, v.] 
The art of navigating a yacht; the sport of 
sailing or traveling in a yacht. Also used at- 
tributively: ns, a yachting voyage; a yachting 
suit. 

yachtsman (yots'man), pi. yachtsmen 
(-men). One who keeps or sails a yacht, 

Tlio men . . . were hauling up tho mainsail, Claud and 
Freddy lending superfluous aid, and making themselves 
very hot over it, as the manner of yachtsmen is. 

IP. E. Eorris, Matrimony, v. 

yachtsmanship (yots'taan-ship), n. [< yachts- 
man + -ship.'] The art or Ecience of sailing or 
managing n yacht. Also pachtmanship. 

The partisans of Bngltah yachtmanship need not be 
disconcerted. 

St. James'e Gazette, Sept. 8, 1886. (Encyc. Diet.) 

yaft. A Middle English form of gave, preterit 
of givc^. 

yaff (yaf), v, i. [Imitative; cf. yap'^ and 
To baric like an angry dog ; yelp; hence, to talk 
portly. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

This said, up came a yawing cur. 

A, Scott, Tlie Hare’s Complaint. (Jamieson.) 

yaffil (yaf'il), n. Same as yafflet-. 

yaffingale (yaf 'ing-gal), «. [Appar. altered 
from yafflc\ ivith term, conformed to that of 
•nightingale.] Samo as yaffle^. Also yappingale. 
[ftov.'Eng.] 

I am woodman of the woods, 

And hear the garnet-headed yajingale 
Mock them. Tennyson, Last Tournament. 

yafflet (yafT), a. [Imitative; cf. yaff.] The 
gieen woodpecker, Geciints viridis; from its 
loud laughing notes. Also yaffil, yaffler, yaffin- 
gale. Seo cut xmAer popinjay. [Prov. Eng.] 

Tlie Green Woodpecker, Gecinus or Picus viridis, though 
almost unknown in Scotland or Ireland, is the common- 
est ; frequenting wooded districts, and more often iieard 
tiian seen, its laughing cry (whence the name “Vaffll" or 
“ Yaffle," liy whlcli it Is in many parts known) and undu- 
lating flight afford equally good means of recognition. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIV. D51. 

yaffle^ (yaf'l), n. [Also yafftil; origin obscure.] 
1. An armful. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A pile of cod- 
fish to bo carried from the flakes to the store- 
house. [Local, Massachusetts.] 

yaffle® (yaf'l), v. i . ; pret. and pp. yaffled, ppr. 
gaffing. [< yaffle-, s;.] To transport yaffles of 
iSsh: as, “now, hoys, go to yaffling.” [Pi-ov- 
incetown, Mnssnohusetts.] 

yaffler (ynf'lCr), n. Same as yaffle^. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

yager (ya'giSr), a. [< G. jager (= O.jager), a 
huntsman, < jagen, hunt: see yacht, Ct. jager.] 
1. Formerly, a member of various bodies of 
light infantry in the armies of different German 
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states, recruited largely from foresters, etc. ; 
now, a member of certain special battalions or 
corps of infantry or cavalry, generally organ- 
ized as riflemen. — 2. Same asjager. 
yagger (yag'6r), n. [< jy.jager, a huntsman, < 
jageii, hunt: see yacht.'] A ranger about the 
country; a traveling peddler. [Shetland Isl- 
ands.] 

I would take the lad for a yagger, but he has rather 
ower good havings, aud he has no pack. Scott, Pirate, v. 

yagnamndi (yag-wa-mn'di), n. [Also jagua- 
rundi, yagitarondi ; S. Amer. : see jaguar.] A 
wild cat of Mexico and Central and South 
America, Felis jaguartmdi. This cat is nearly ns 
law A9 the ocelot, but entirely without spots, In which re- 
spect, as well as in its slender form, it resembles tho eyra, 
anil has thus a musteline rather than a feline aspect. The 
tail is as long: os the body exclusive of the head and neck. 
The pi'neral color is a uniform grizzled brownish-gray, the 
individual hairs being annulated and tipped with blacHsh ; 
kittens are more rufous brown. The yaguarundi ranges 
northward nearly or quite through Mexico, and of late 
years has generally been included among the mammals of 
the United Slates. 

(yii)» inierj. An interjection of disgust, 
Tahoo(ya-h6'), 1 U [Amade name, prob. meant 
to suggest disgust; cf. yah^ an interj. of dis- 
pist.] 1 . A name given by Swift, in ‘ ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,” to a feigned race of brutes having tho 
form of man and all his degrading passions. 
ITiey are placed in contrast with the Houyhnhnms, or 
horses endowed with reason, the whole being designed as 
a satire on the human race. 

He (the Houyhnhnm] was extremely curious to know 
*' from what part of the country I came, and how I was 
taught to imitate a rational creature ; because the Tahoog 
(whom he saw I exactly resembled in my head, hands, and 
face, that were only visible), with some appearance of cun- 
ning, and the strongest disposition to mischief, were ob- 
sen'od to bo the most unteachable of all brutes." 

Sw\ft, Gulliver's Travels, iv. 3. 

Hence — 2. [/. c.] A rough, brutal, uncouth 
character. 

A yahoo of a stable-boj*. 

OrarxM, Spiritual Quixote, iv. 10. 

” Wlint sort of fellow Is he? ... A Yahoo, I suppose." 
“Xot at all. He Is a capital fellow,— a perfect gentle- 
man." II. Kingiley, Ravenshoe, Iv. 

3. [7. r,] A greenhorn; a back-country lout. 
BartJcit, [Southwestern XT. S.] 

Tahveh (yil-va'), Same as Jehovah. 
Yahvist (yil'nst), n. Same as Jehovist. 
Yahvistic (yil-vis'tik), a. Same as Jchovistic. 
yaip, r. i. Same as yaup~. 
yak ( 3 'ak), n. [< Tibetan gyah.’] The wild ox of 
Tibet, Poephagus gmnniens^ or any of its do- 
mesticated varieties ; the grunting ox. The yak 
is a remarkable instance of the development of the pelago 
under climatic influences. The modifleation is like that 
seen In the inusk-gx of arctic regions, Oxnbot mogchatxtg, 
though altitude has done for the yak what has resulted 
from latitude in t!ie case of the musk-ox. Tlie body is 
covered with verj’ long hair hanging from the shoulders, 
sides, and hips nearly to the ground, and the tall bears a 
heavy brush of long hairs. The wild animal, which in- 
habits the mountains of Tibet about tho snow-line and 
descends into the valleys in winter, is of a blackish color ; 
the back is bumped ; and the general form is not unlike 
that of the bison, though the long hair gives tho animal a 
different appearance. The actual relationships of the yak 
are with the humped Asiatic cattle of which the zebu is 
the best-known domesticated stock. Tho yak is of great 
economic importance to the Tibetans, and has been do- 
mesticated. In this state it sports in many color-varia- 
tions, like other cattle. It Is used as a beast of burden, 
makes excellent beef, and jields rich milk and butter ; the 
lone silky hair Ls spun and woven for many fabrics. The 
tails when mounted furnish the fly-snappers or chowries 
much used in India, and they are also dyed in various 
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colors as decorations and ceremonial Insignia. The ele- 

C hant-headed god Qanesa is usually represented as flour- 
ihing the chowry with his trunk over the heads of va- 
rious personages of tlie Hindu pantheon. Yaks have 
often been taken to Europe, where they are kept in me- 
nageries, and have repeatedly been bred In conflnement. 
The yak crosses easily with some other cattle, producing 
various mixed breeds. See also cut under Artiodaetyla . — 
Yak lace, a heavy and rather coarse lace made from the 
silky hair of the yak : at one time much used for trim- 
ming outer garments. 

yakin (ya'kin), n, A largo Himalayan antelope, 
BuJorcas taxicoloVf inhabiting high moimtain- 
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ranges. The relationships of the yakin are with the 
rupicaprine and nemorhedine antelopes, as the European 
chamois, the Asiatic gorals, and the American Rocky 
Mountain goat. 

yakopu (yak'6-po), «. A weapon like the kut- 
tar, nsed by tlie people of Java and Sumatra, 
yaksha ( 3 ^ak'sha), «. [Skt.] In Hindu myth., 
one of a class 6t demigods who attend Kuvera, 
the god of riches, and guard his treasures. 
Yakut (ya-kot'), A member of a people of 
Turkish or mixed Turkish origin, dwelling in 
Siberia in the neighborhood of the Lena, 
yald^ (yald), a. Same as yeldX. 
yald^, yauld (yfi-ld), a. [Prob. var. of *ycld^ < 
loel. gildr = Sw. Dan. gild^ stout, brawny, of 
full size.] Supple ; active ; athletic. [Scotch.] 
Bein' yald and stout, he wheelit about, 

And kluvo his held in twaine. 

Hogg, Mountain Bard, p. 43. (Jamieson.) 

Yale lock. See /ocA-i. 

yallow (yard), a. A dialectal variant of yel- 
low. George EUot^ Silas Marner, xi. 
yam (3'am), n. [= F. ignamej < Sp. ignama, ig- 
name, iitame, itame = Pg. t«7mmc(NL. inhame), 
< African (in Pg. rendering) inhame, yam. The 
Malay name is uhi, Javanese mci, E. Ind, oebis 
(Miilier),' whence G. obis^vnrzcl, yam.] 1. A 
tuberous root of a plant of the genus Biosco- 
rca, particularly if belonging to one of numer- 
ous species cultivated for their esculent roots ; 
also, such a plant itself. Tho plant is commonly 
a slender twining high-climbing vine, in some species 
prickly; the root is fleshy, often very large, sometimes a 
shapeless mass, sometimes long and cylindraceous, varj’- 
ing in color from white througli purple to nearly black. 
The yam Is propi^jated by cuttings from the root, or also 
in some species by axillary bnlbleta. The root contains 
a large amount of starch, sometimes 25 per cent., is hence 
highly nutritious, and in tropical lands largely takes the 
place of the potato of temperate climates. It lacks, how- 
ever, the dry mealiness of the potato, and Is on the whole 
rather coarse, and not os a rule highly esteemed by people 
of European races. It is cooked by baking or boiling, and 
is In t!io West Indies sometimes converted into a meal used 
for making cakes and puddings. D. sativa is an ordinary 
species (the hoi of the Uawalians) with unarmed stem and 
an acrid root which requires soaking before boiling; it Is 
a profitable source of starch. D. alata, the red or white 
yam, the t/in of tho 
Fiji Islands, Ims a 
winged, not prickly 
stem, supported in 
culture by reeds ; Its 
tubers attain some- 
times a length of 8 
feet and a weight of 
100 pounds. Z>. act/- 
Uata, tho Arairai of the 
Fijis.haspricklystcms 
not requiring support. 

D. DataUu, tho Chinese 
or Japanese yam, is 
hardy in temperate 
climates, and excited 
considerable interest 
in Europe and Amer- 
ica, at the time of tho 

E otato-rot, os a i>088f- 
le substitute for that 
crop. The tuber is 
pure-white within, of 
a flaky consistency, 
and of a taste agree- 
able to many, Itgrows 
3 feet deep, however, 
enlarging somewhat 
toward the bottom, 
hcnco is ver>’ difllcult 
to gather. D. mtiva 
also Is hardy In the southern United States, but tho true 
yam is there little cultivated. (Scedef. 2.) These species 
present many varieties, and various other species arc more 
or less cultivated. 

Tho negro yams ore a yearly crop, but the white yams 
will last In the ground for several years. 

T. Itougkley, Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823), p. 317. 

2. By transference, a variety of tho swoet-po- 
tato. [Southern U. S.] 

Do yam will grow, do cotton blow, 

We’ll hab de rice an' com. 

Ifhittier, Song of the Negro Boatmen. 

3. Any plant of the order Dioscoreacca:, Zind- 
Chinese yam. see def. i.— Common or culti- 
vated yam, Dwscorca safiva.— Japanese y am. See def. 
1, and cut under IHoscorca. — Kawal y am. See def. 1.— 
Ooyala yam, Dioscorca tomentosa. of the East Indies. — 
Port Moniz yam. Bee TomiM,— Red yam. See def. i. 
—Tivoli yam. Dioseorea nummularia, of India and the 
Malayan and Pacific islands. — Uvl yam. See def. 1.— 
White yam. See def. 1.— Wild yam, any native Bpeeles 
of yom. Specifically— (a) The wild yam-root, Dioseorea 
vilfosa, of North America, a delicate and pretty twining 
vine, extending north to Canada. The root is esteemed by 
eclectics a cure for billons colic, and is used by the soutli- 
em negroes against rheiimaticm : hence called cohe-root 
and rheumaiisrn’roof. (b) See itajamo.— Winged yam, 
Dioseorea alata.— Yam family, tho plant-order Diosco- 
reacece. 

Yama (yam'ji), n. [Skt. Yama, prob. lit. ‘tho 
twin.’] In early Hindu myth., the first mortal, 
son of the sun ( Vivasvant) and progenitor of the 
human race, who wont first to tho other world, 
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and ruled as king of those who followed him 
thither; later, the god of departed spirits and 
the appointed judge and punisher of the dead. 
He is in modem Hindu art generally represented afi 
crowned and seated on a buffalo, which he guides by the 
horns. He is four-armed, and of austere countenance. In 
one hand he holds a mace, in another a noose which is 
nsed to draw out of the bodies of men the souls winch 
are doomed to appear before his judgment-seat. His 
garments are of the color of fire ; his skin is of a bluish 
green. 

yamadOH (yam'a-do), n. An oil obtained from 
the tallow-nutmeg, MyrisUca sehifera. See nut- 
meg, 2. 

yama-mai (yam 'a -mi'), n. [NL. (Gu4rin- 
M6n6ville, 1861), <’'Jap. yama-mai, lit. ‘worm of 
the mountains.’] A large bombycid moth, 
whose larva feeds on the oak Quercus serrata in 
Japan, and furnishes silk of excellent quality 
which has long been utilized in the manufac- 
ture of the heavier native silkfabrics. Theworm 
has been reared in Europe and In the United States, but 
has not been commercially successful in those countries. 
See Bilkworm, 1. 

yam-bean (yam'ben), n. A leguminous plant, 
Pachyrrhizus tiiberosus saidP. anpidahis, widely 
cultivated in the tropics for its pods, wnich are 
used as a vegetable, and for its tubers, which 
. are edible cooked when young, and furnish in 
large quantity a starch said to he fully equal to 
arrowroot. The tubers are borne at intervals along the 
cord-like roots. F. tuberoguc has often been included in 
F. aTigulatus. but is for cultural piu-poses at least distinct, 
- having a much larger pod tree from irritating hairs. In 
the Fiji Islands F. angulatus is called yaka or wa yaka; 
in English it has been distinguished from F. tuberosuB os 
the Bhort.podded yam-bean. 

yammer (yam'fir), v. i. [Also yaumer, garner; 
< ME. samuren, gomeren, geomcren, < AS.gedme- 
rian (= OBG. jdmaron, IslH.O. jdmeren, G.jatn- 
mern), lament, groan, < gedmor, sad, mournful 
(= OS. jdmar = OHG.jdmar, sad, > OHG.Jdmar, 
iiHG.jdmor, G. jammer, lamentation, misery).] 

1. To lament ; wail; shriek; yell; aloud; 
whimper loudly; whine. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

As for the White Malden of AvencI, she is seen to yam- 
mer and wail before ony o’ ’em dies. Scott, Monastery, iv. 

"The child is doing os well os possible," said Miss 
Orlizy ; “To be sure it does yammer constantly— that 
can’t he denied." MiBB Ferrier, Marriage, xvili. 

2. To yearn; desire. [Prov. Eng.] 

I yammer to hear how things turned eawt. 

Tim Bobbin, in Mackay’s Lost Beauties of the Eng. Lang. 

yammering (yam'6r-ing), n. [Also yaumering; 
verbal n. of yammer, v.] A crying, whining, or 
grumbling. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

They ill-thrawn folk . . . would tear the congregation 
to pieces wi’ tlieir bickerings and yaumerinyB. 

if. Stack, In Far Lochaher, ir. 

yammerly (yam'6r-li), adv. [< ME. gamerly, 
gomerhj, < AS. *gc6morlice, < gcdmorlic, lament- 
able, < gedmor, sad : see yammer, v.] Piteously. 
Gawaync. 

yamp (yamp), 71. [N. Amor. Ind.] An umbellif- 
erous plaut, Carttm Gairdncri, found from Cal- 
ifornia to "Wyoming and "Washington; doubt- 
less, also, C. Kellogii, of central California. 
These plants have fascicled tuberous roots, 
which are an important food of the Indians, 
yamiih (yamf), v. i. [Cf. yaff, yapt.] To hark 
continuously. HatUwctl. [Aov. Eng.] 
yamun (yii'muu), ti. [Chiuese, < ya, the mar- 
quee of a general, + mun, a two-leaved door, a 

g ate.] Tho ofifioial and private residence of a 
liinese mandarin wlio holds a seal; the place 
whore a mandarin transacts the business of 
the region or department under his care, and 
where lie lives; a mandarin’s ofSce, court, resi- 
dence, etc. 

Tlie tliree yamuneet our feet, with their quaint towers, 
grand old trees, flags, and the broad Pearl River on the 
other side of the city, are the only elements of positive 
beauty in the landscape. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xxii. 
Tsimg li yamun, tlie bureau or department of the Chi- 
nese government which attends to foreign affairs; the 
Cliineso "Foreign Oflice.’’ It was estahlistied in 1860, is 
composed of eleven members, and forms the channel of 
communication between the foreign ministers and the 
throne. OilcB. 

yang (yang), v. i. [Imitative.] To cry as the 
wild goose ; honk. 

yang (yang), n. [< yang, v.] The cry of the 
wild goose ; a honk. 

yang-kin (yang'kon'), n. [Chinese.] A Chi- 
nese dulcimer. 

yanfcl (yangk), v. [Perhaps a nasalized form 
of yaclc, found in sense of ‘ talk fast’, prob. orig. 
move quicklj’, < Sw. dial, jahha, rove about, a 
Bocoudary form of Icol. jaga, move about, = 
Srv.jaga = Dan. /ape, hunt, chase, hurry, =D. 
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jagen = G.jagen, hunt : see yacht. The Sw. Dan. 
sense ‘hunt’ appears to be due to G., and the 
Tvord does not seem to be old in Soand., or to 
exist in AS., etc. Yaiil: has prob. been confused 
in part, as to meaning, rvith yarl:, ycrk; and the 
rvholo series to irhich it belongs is dialectal, 
and without early record.] I. iiitrans. 1. To 
be in active motion; move or work quickly; 
bustle. Imp. Diet. — 2. To talk fast or con- 
stantlj' ; scold ; nag. Imp. Diet. 

II. trans. To move, carry, brin^, take, etc., 
v’itb a sudden jerk or jerking motion: usually 
•with aJonff, over, or out : as, to 2fa7ilc a fish out 
of the 'water. [Colloq..] 

I don't see the fun of bein^ yanked all over the United 
States in the middle of August. 

C. D. Warner^ Their Pilgrimage, p. 201. 
When the butt of a room goes on the drink, or takes to 
moping by himself, measures are necessary to .yank him 
out of himself. . I^ipUny, Only a Suhaltern. 

I guess th’ best thing wq can do is t’ yank our traps out 
of that cave an’ get started again. 

T. A. JanvieTf Aztec Treasure-house, x. 

yank^ (yangk), n. [< yanh\ v.‘] 1, A quick, 

' sharp stroke j a bufliet. [Scotch.] 

I took up my ueive an* gae him a yank on the haffat 
tell I gart his bib brass cap rattle against the wa*. 

Hogj, Brownie of Bodsbeck, xiv. 

2, A jerk or tiviteh, [Colloq., U. S.] — 3. j)l, 
Ijeggings or long gaiters -worn in England by 
agricultural laborers. Hallixvell. 

Yank^ (yangk), «. [An abbr. of Ian7;cc.] A 
Yankee. [Colloq. or vulgar.] 

"The Yank" or the equally grovelling "nigger,'’ one or 
the other, which we do not know, has corrupted "Pollard 
of Bichmond.*’ TAe A'fltton, lY. 286. 

[The word acquired during the war of the rebellion wide 
currency as a nickname or contemptuous epithet among 
the Confederates for a Union soldier, the Confedeintes 
tliemselves being iu like spirit dubbed Johnnies or Itehs 
by the Union soldiers.] 

yankeeff (yaog'kf), a. [A dubious \vord,_iu 
spelling prob. couf ormod to Yanhcc-, being, if a 
genuine word, prob. for *ijan'kio or ^yanhy, smart, 
active (as a noun. So. yanhic, a sharp, clever, 
forward woman), < ya7ilA + -ic*- or -yt, equiv. 
to yanliing, active: see yanking. Of. Yankee'^.'} 
Spanking; e.xoellent, Also used adverbially. 

You may wish to know tlie origin of Oio term Yankee. 
Take the best account of ft Tvliioli your friend can pro- 
cure. It was a cant, favorite word witli farmer Jonatlian 
Hastings, of Cambridge, about 1713. Two aged miulstei's, 
wiio were at tlio college iu that town, liave told me they i*c- 
memheredlt toliave been tlienin use among tlie students, 
but liad no recollection of it before tliat period. Tlie in* 
venter used it to express cxoelleucy. A Yankee good 
horse, or Yankee cider and tlie like, were an excellent 
good liorse and excellent cider. 

Dr. II’. Gordon, Hist. Amor. 'War (ed. 17S9), I. 324. 

Yankee^ (yang'ke), n. and a. [Formerly also 
Yankcy and* Yanky (in pi. Yankies)] origin un- 
certain. (a) According to a common statement, 
Yankee, as used in the plural Yankees, is a var. 
of Yenkccs or Yengccs or Yaimghccs, a name said 
to liave been given by the Massaebusetts In- 
dians to the English colonists, being, it is sup- 
posed, an Indian coiTuption of the E. word Eng- 
lish, or, as some think, of the P. Anglais, English 
(in the latter case the statement must refer to 
the Indians of Canada, the only ones in contact 
with the French). The word is said to have been 
adopted by the Dutch on the Hudson, who ap- 
plied it to the people of New England (it is said, 

• “in contempt,” but prob'. not more in contempt 
tliau any other designation of them). _(&) In an- 
other view, the name Yankee was derived from 
the adj. yankee as given under yankcek. Some 
connect yankeek with the preceding theory by 
assuming it to be a corruption of the Indian 
Yengees or Yenkees or Yankees as applied to 
the English, as if ‘English’ articles meant ne- 
cessarily ‘excellent’ articles. Others identify 
Yankee‘s with yankcok, ‘excellent, smai-t’; but 
this sense does not seem to have been common, 
if existent, in New England use; and the theory 
is otherwise untenable.] I. n. 1. A citizen of 
New England. 

From nieunness first this Portsmouth Yankey rose, 
Ami still to memmess all Iiis conduct flows. 

Oppression. A Poem by an American (Boston, 17C5). 

( (Webster.) 

TVIieu Yankies, skill’d in martial rule, 

First put the British troops to school. 

TnimbuU, hlcFingal, i. 
Yankies— a term formerly of derision, but now merely 
of distinction, given to tlie people of the four eastern 
States. TrwnbntVs McPingal (5tii Eng. ed.). Editor’s note. 

For ourselves, now, we do not entertain a doubt that the 
sobriquet of Yankees, which is in every man’s moutii, and 
of wliicli the derivation appears to puzzle all our philolo- 
gists, is nothing hut a slight corruption of the word “ Yen- 
geese,” tlie term applied to the “English” by the tribes to 
wliom tliey first became known. IVe liave no other au- 
thority for tills derivation tlinn conjecture, and conjectures 
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that are purely our OCT ; but it is so very plausible as al. yankyt (yang'ki), pi. yankies (-kiz). A 

most to carry conviction of it^lt „ , _ . — Dutch craft of a kind not definitely known. 

J. F. Coi^er, OAK Openings, p. 2b. . 

Yankee, in the Anieriean use, does not mean a citizen of ' course, without yaw- 

tlie United States as opposed to a lorciguer, but a citizen -"g S, ,, g, t Graves iii (Davies 1 

of OieNortliern Kew England States (Slassacliusetts, Con- . ' bmoUett, sirn. oreaies, ill. (uaiies.) 

necticut, &c.), opposed to a Yirpinian, a Kentuckian, A'c. yanolito (yan'o-15t), ii. Same as axiniie* 

J)e Quincey, atyle, Notel, yao-pieil(yao'p 3 *eii'),?i. [Chinese, lit. ‘changed 
■\Ye have the present Yankee, full of expedients, half- inthekiln^ ; '^yQO, kiln, JCurnace, + jjjca, change, 


master of all trades, inventive in all hut the beautiful, full 
of shifts, not yet capable of comfort. 

Loivell, BIglow Papers, 1st sen, Int, 

2. By extension, a native of the United States. 
[Chiefly a European uso.] — 3. A soldier of the 
Federal armies: so called by the Confederates 
during the tvar of secession. See Yanh'^. — 4. 
A glass of Tvliisky sweetened with molasses. 
Bartlett. [New Eng.] [Colloq. in all uses.] 


transform,] In ccram., a Chinese vessel which, 
from accident, intentional over-firing, or the 
like, has lost the appearance it would nave had 
under ordinary circumstances, the colors being 
changed, fused together, etc., by too great heat, 
or unequally fused on the different faces. Jiany 
of tlic most esteemed pieces of porcelain owe their unusual 
color, or their clouding, mottling, or the like, to accidents 
or irregularities of manufacture of this nature. 


II. a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of yaourt(yourt),«. [<Turk. 2 /oy/<«rf.] Akind of 
tho Y^kees; as, Yankee smartness or inven- thickened fermented liquor made by the Turks 


of milk curdled iu a special way. 
yapl (yap), v. i. j pret. and pp. yapped,^ ppr. 
yapxnng. [Prob. imitative. Cf. yaff, 
and yaup^.'] To yelp or bark. [Prov. Eng.] 
Mr. Transome appeared with a face of feeble delight, 
playing horse to little flany, who roared aud flogged be- 
hind him, while Moro yapi)€d in a puppy voice at their 
heels. George Eliot, PelLx Holt, xlii. 


tionj notions. 

Codfish, tinware, apple-brandy, Weathersfteld onions, 
wooden bowls, and other articles of Yankee barter. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 270. 

Examine him outside and in. I’d thank ye, 
itorals, Parisian — maimeis, perfect Yankee. 

Lord llottghton, A Knock at the Boor (quoted in 
[N. and Q., 7th ser., XI. 106). 

Ez ef we could maysure stupenjious events . rx,. j , j -t • t ^ ^ 

By the low Yankee staii’aril o’ dollais and cents. Brepntly lie [the dog] imOTed, ns it in hot chase of a 

ioiecH, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., iv. rabbit. A. H. Btncimiore, Kit and Kitty, .XMV. 

Yankee nation, tile United States. [Humorous.]~yan- (yop);”* yap^i F.] 1. A yelp, as o£ a 

kee notions. See notion. dog . — 2. A cnr. [Prov. Eng.] 

Yankeedoni (yang'ke-dum), [< Yankee^ + yap® (yap), «. A dialectal form of yep. JIaliheell. 
-dom.'] 1. TheregioniidiabitedbyYankees, in yap®, fi. i. See yatip'k. 

any sense of that word. yape (yap), v. i. See ijatip". 

Eocfttcd as itis on the confines ot Egypt and of Yankee- yaply (yap'li), ado. A dialectal form of ycply. 

feTonf''®‘''‘“‘”2!Aeti5?^r(!Si?oTedI“Ear’lle?{’sya^^^ 


The Independent, quoted 

(Americanisms, p. 7G8. 

2. Yankees collectively considered. 

Up the turning vi& Galileo they climb, to tho Basilica at 
the top, . . . hackneyed as only Vankeedom and Cockney- 
(lorn, rushing hand in hand through all earth’s sacred- 
nesses, can hackney. Ehoda Broughton, Alas, viii. 

Yankee-Doodlef (yang'ke-do'dl), n. A Yankee : 
a humorous use, from a popular air so named. 
[Rare.] 

X might have withheld theso political noodles 

From knocking their heads against hot Yankee Boodles. 

Moore, Parody of a Celebiated Bettor. 

Yankeefied (yan"'ke-fid),(7. [<rn«Ice2 +-/I/ + 
-ed®.] Having the appearance or manner of n 
Yankee; characteristic of a Yankee. [Colloq.] 
Tlio Colonel wliittled away at a bit ot stick in the most 
Yankeefied way i>os.siblc. 

A Stray Yankee in Texas, p. 113. (Bartlett.) 

Yankee-gang (yang'ke-gang), n. An arrange- 
ment in a sawmill (in Canada) adapted for logs 
of 21 inelies or less in diameter, it consists of 
two sets of gang-saws, having paiallel ways in tho imme- 
diate vicinity of each other. One is the slabbing-gang, 
which reduces the log to a balk and slab-boards. The 
balk is then shifted to the stock-gang, which rips it into 
lumber. B. H. Knight. 

Yankeeism (yang'ke-izm), «. [< Yankee"^ + 
-tsiH.] 1. Yankee ways or characteristics. 

**I confessIhndfearcdllmtLily’simpetnous ways— her 
— lier — ” " ‘Flamboyant KawArcewm/Mr. Gore-Thompson 
called It,” suggested Mrs. Clay. " We are from the South- 
westoriginally.” ratlierstifflyansweredMrs. Floyd-Curtis, 
who took 3'anfrerum to cover tlie reproach of a New Eng- 
land birthplace. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, Tlie Anglomaniacs, i. 
2. A locution or a practice characteristic of 
Yankees, specifically of the inhabitants of New 
England. 

Cussedness ... and cuss, , , , in such phr.nsesas "He 
done it out o' pure cussedness,’* and **He is a nnteral 
cuss," have been commonly thought Yankeeis^ns. . . . But 
neither is our own, Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 

yaiiker (yang'kdr), h. [< yanTz^ -i- -eri. In 
def . 3 cf. D. janker, a bawler, bra'wler, lit. yelp- 
or, < jauken, yelp, bark.] 1. A smart blow. — 

2. A great falsehood; a plumper. [Scotch.] 

" Ay, billy, that is a yanker!" said Tam aside. " "Wlien 
ane is gaun to tell a lie, there’s naetliing like telling a 
plumper at aince.” 

Hogg, Tiiree Perils of Man, 1. 386. (Jamieson.) 

3. Same as yankie, 2. Imp. Diet, 

yankie (yang'ki), n. [< yankk -H -fel, -i/l.' Cf. 
yankeek.^ 1. Asharp, forward, clever •woman. 
[Scotch.] — 2. One who speaks or scolds inces- 
santly. Imp. Diet. 

yanking (yang'king), p. a. [Ppr. of yankk, v."] 

1. Active; pushing; thoroughgoing. [Scotch.] 
"Ye’ll be nae bagnian, tlien, after a’?” "No," said the 

traveller. ..." Weel, I canna say but I am glad o’ that 
—I canna bide tbeir yanking way of knapping English at 
every word.” Scott, St. Ilonnu’s Well, ii. 

2. Jerking; pulling. [U. S.] 

That poor Emery Ann had had a yanking old horse, and 
a wretchedly uncomfortable saddle ; . • . the wonder was 


och: so named from the river Oyapok, between 
French Guiana and Brazil.] The South Ameri- 
can water-opossum, Cliironecics varlegaius. it is 



one of the smaller opossums, rather larger than the house- 
rat, with large naked ears, long scaly tail, nndimndsomely 
variegated fur. It is a good swimmer, resembles the otter 
in habits, and feeds on fish and other aquatic animals, 
yapon (ya'pon), n. [Also yanpon, yiqmi ; prob. 
of Amer, Ind. origin.] An evergreen shrub or 
small tree of the holly kind, Ilex vomiioria, 
better known as L Cassiiw, found from Virginia 
around the coast to Texas, thence to Arkansas. 
It is generally a tall shrub sending up shoots from the 
ground, and forming dense thickets, but in Texas some- 



times assumes a tree-liko habit It bears an abundance 
of scarlet berries of the size of a pea, aud branches covered 
with these are sentnorlh for 'winterdecoration. Its leaves 
have an emetic and purgative property, and a decoction 
of them was the famous black drink of the southern In- 
dians. Its use was both ceremonial and medicinal, and 
to partake of it large numbers of them went down to the 
coast every spring, ^so called cassena, and Appalachxaii, 


tlmfc «?he had staved on at all Carofina, and South Sea lea. 

Mrs. Whitney, Sights and Insights, xxix. yappingale, n. Same as yaffingatc. 



yapster 

yapster (5’ap'st6r), u. [< j/njA + -s(cc.] A dog. 

Tiifts’s Glossary of Thieves’ Jargon (1798). 

yari (yiir), v. l . ; prot. and pp. yarrcci, ppr. yar- 
riiig. [Also yarr, So. yirr; < ME. garcii, 

gniren, georren, < AS. gcorran, girran, gyrran 
(= MJlti. girrcii), roar, cry, rattle, chatter.] 
To .snarl ; gnar. 

Tllen^^‘ wafz liit lif vpon list to lyllien the honndez, . . . 
Lnuile he [tlie fox] >vat 2 sayned llmllooed] with jarande 
siiocch. 

Sir Cl nrayne and the Green Kui{;hl (E. E. T. S.)i 1. 1724. 
AH the dogs were flocking about her, 2 /armi» 7 atthe re- 
tanii'U'iit of their access to Jier. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, II. x\ii. (Davies,) 

yar-, yare- (yiir. yar), O. [Origin not nscer- 
tnineM.] Sour; 'brackish. [Prov. Eng.] 

yaraget (yar'n.i), n. [< t/arci + -rtc/e.] JNcf«f.,tlio 
power of moving or capability of lieing man- 
aged at sf‘n : used with reference to a sliip. 

To tlie end that he might, with his light ships, well 
manned «ith waier-inen, turn and enviiou the galleys 
of th»* enemies the which were heavy of yararje, both for 
their bigncF?, as aUo for lack of water-men to row them. 

Northy tr, of Plutarch, p. 777. 

yarb (ylirb), n. A dialectal form of Itcrh. 

Her qualifications as white witch were l)nundlc«s cun- 
ning, . . . [and] some skill in yarhiiy as she called her 
simple.*. Kinytlty, Westward Ho, iv. 

yard^ (yiinl), w. [Early mod. E. also ycard; 
< ME. //erd, < AS. pievfl, a rod, 

= OS. fjerda = T). rjardc, a rod, twig, = OHG. 
fiartjaf fjerta, MIIG. G. ycrtCy a rod, switch; 
from the more primitive noun, OHG. ^fllG. 
| 7 arf, a rod, yard, = Goth, a goad, = Teel. 

ynildr = AS. ydd^ E. yoad (tlie AS. f 7 «d, if = 
Goth. fjnzdSf involves an irregular contraction, 
and may be a difT. word) ; cf. L. hastn, a spear: 
SVC fjond^fjnd^^ and hnsfntc.] If. Arod; astick; 
a wand ; ji branch or twig. 

llic yerd of a tre that is haled ndown by myhly strengtho 
l>owith red}Iy the crop adoun. 

Chaucer, Iloethln*, Mi. meter 2. 
The cro^ I kalle the heenlys [shepherd's) jerde; 

'Ihcrwith the deuyl a dent he ^af. 

Holy Jiood (E. E. T. S.). p. 201. 
nicr-fore on hl< jerde skoro shallo he (the marshall 
AIlc messys in hulle that scnict ho. 

Ilabees Hook (E. E. T. S.), p. 312. 
^^^laTl Joseph offeryd his tb.at day, 

Anon rj'tb florth In present 
The ded 8t)k do flouro fful gay. 

Coventry Mysteries, ]>, C, 

Hence — 2t. Rule; direction; correction. 

“ Kmte," quod he, "I am under your yerde; 

Ye han of us as now the govcrnaunce.” 

Chaxieer, Prol. to Clerk's Talc, 1. 22. 

3. A inensuring-rod or -stick of the exact length 
of 15 feet or 3G imperial inches; n yardstick. 

You would not, sir: had I the yeard in liand, 

Me mc.isure yonr pate for this delusion. 
i/ei/ir<^»/'d,rair5Iai<l of the ExcliangoOVork8,cd.lS74,II.*in). 

4. The fundamental unit of English long inon- 
fiure. TliC prototype of tlie Jlritlsh imperial yard (to 
which the I'nlled States Ofllcc of Weighta and Measures 
conforms. Ihomrh without express authority) was legal- 
ized in IS.Vi. It is a bar made of a kind of bronze or gun- 
metal known as Daily's metal. It has a square section 
of 1 inch on the sides, and is 3S inches long. Hut at 1 
inch from each end a well is drilled into one of Us sur- 
faces BO that the Iwttoin Is In the central plane of the bar, 
and inUi llic bottom of the well is sunk a gold plug, uikmi 
whose mat surface is engraved one of the two di-flnhig 
lines. The yard is (loflned os tlio distance between tlioso 
lines at cr K, m UIi tlic understanding that tlie bar Is 
t/» l>#* supjtorted In a particular manner, and that the 
Ihennomners arc to be constructed according to certain 
rules. Tlu* lines are designed to be looked at wllli the 
microscojs-8 of a comparator; but they ore not so free 
from blur that tlitlr middles c.'in bo detcrmlnid more 
nearly thnn to a millionth part of tlie distance between 
them. Tills standard was made after the practical de- 
struction of tlie previous legal prototype, that of 17r.O, 
in the burningof the Houses of Parliament, October lOtb, 
leai, and was leg.allzcd ns a new’ prototype because Us 
length agreed with what had hceii recognized In 1810 by 
the .SUmdards Coin mission as the scicntlllc standard yard — 
namely, with a certain scale, or rather with Captain Ha- 
ter’s measures of tliat scale, known ns ShtickJiuryh’s scale, 
having been made In 1701 by Troiiglibm for Sir George 
Shuckburgli, who In Ills comparisons of it first Introduced 
the comparator wltli rnicronietermlcrosconcs. This scale 
was a copy of another which had been made for the Royal 
Society ill 1742, from which tho standard of IICO was 
copied. This was a bar having upon one side two gold 
studs, eacli with a dot pricked upon it; and it was used 
by bringing the jiolnts of a he.ani-cornpa8s Into llicse dots, 
which liad thus soon become badly worn. Older standards 
still extant arc tlioscof Queen Ellzalieth and of Henry VII, 
Tlie latter Is shorter than the present yard by one thou- 
sandtli part of Its Icngtb, or about i,'r of an inch. It is said 
that tlie yard was made to be of tho Icngtli of Ifcnry I.'s 
kmi — doubtless a fable, even if believed by that monarch 
himself. Customary units arc not clianged so cosily. Yet 
it Is tme that there appear to bo no traces In the measures 
of buildings earlier than the twelfth century of the use of a 
yard equal to ours, nor of lU suhtllvislons ; while in the 
later horman and Gothic structures a foot equal to the 
third of our yard has often clearly been used. Rut tho 
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Golhic architects of England more usually employed a 
foot of 13i modern inches, a unit probably derived from 
Erance ; aud tlie oldest works show a foot of 12 J modern 
inches, no doubt the old Saxon foot,' agreeing very nearly 
with the Rhineland foot of modern Geiinany. Some Brit- 
ish remains, as Stonehenge, were evidently constructed 
with Roman measures. Tho Standards Commission of 
1819 reported that 37 inches of cloth were frequently given 
for each y.ai'd, which is almost precisely Rhenish measure. 
They also found local 3 ’ard 8 of 38 and 40 inches. As a cloth 
measure, the j’ard Is divided into 4 quarters = 10 nails. 
(See cloth^measure, under measure.) A square yard cou- 
t.iins 0 square feet^ and a cubic yard 27 cubic feet. Con- 
tracted yd. 

A good oko stafTc. a yard and a halfc, 

Each one had in his linnde. 

Dohin Hood and the Peddlers (Child's Ballads, V. 244). 

That there might he no Abuse in Measures, he [Henry 
I.) ordained a Measure made by the Length of his own 
Ann, w Inch is c.allcii a Yard. Baker, Chronicles, p. 88. 

5. Nant.^a long cylindrical spar having a ronud- 
0(1 taper toward each cud, slung crosswise to a 
mast and used for su.sponding certain of the 
sails called cither i’/jumre or lateen sails accord- 
ing as the yard is suspended at right angles or 
obliquolj'. Yards haveslicavc-holcsnearthcire.xtremi- 
tiea for the sheets reeving tlirongli. Either end of a yard, 
or rather that part of It which is outside the shcavc-holc, 
h called tlio yard-amn; the //worfer of a yaid is about 
half-way between the sbeave-liolc and the slings. Going 
upward from the deck, tlio yards are known as the lower 
yards, topsail-, topyallanU, m\A royal-yards, except where 
double topsails are used, wlien the topsail-yard is replaced 
liy the lower and upper topsail-ynrd*. Lower yards and 
tnps.ail-yards arc sonictlnics made of iron, and hollow, 
.‘^ee cuts at ahox, a-eockhill, cockseomh, and ship. 

1 boarded the king’s ship ; ... on the topmast. 

The vnrds, and liowsprlt would I flame. 

Shak., Tempest, I. 2. 200. 

Tliree new topsails, . . . with stops and frapplng-llncs, 
were bent to the yards, close-rcefcd, sheeted home, and 
hoisted. ft. II. Dana, Jr., Before tho Most, p. 2C0. 

G. A long piece of timber, ns n rafter. Oxford 
Glossary . — 7. In her., a bearing representing a 
staff orVand divided into equal parts, as if for 
a measure. — 8 . Tho ririlo member; tbe penis. 
-After-yards (naut.), the yards on the mainmast and 
mizzenmast.— Golden Yard or Yard and Ell, a popular 
n.amo of tho three stars In the belt of Orion. — Slings Of 
a yard. Sec nfin.oJ,— To man the yards, to place men 
on the yards of a slilp- nform of saluting a dlstlnpiished 
person visiting the vessel. They stand on the yards, caih 
with ills Inner arm over tlio llfe-lInc, and the other ann 
outstretched to the shoulder of tho m.in next him.— To 
point the yards of a veaseL Sec ;>oinfi.— To sling 
the yards, to traverse a yard, to trim tho yards. 
.Sec the verbs.— With spur and yard!, see 17 /ur.— 
Yard of ale, beer, or wine. («) A slcmlcr glas«, a yard 
111 length, ami cap.iblo of holding a pint. Hence — (t*l 
A pint of ale, beer, or wine served In n yard-glass, nml 
usually drunk fornmnsomentor on a wager, on account of 
the HkeHhoo<l of spilling or choking. Compare ale^yard, 
(Prov. Eng.l 

At tho annual Vlnls, or feast, of tho mock corporal Ion 
of Hanley (SbiifordslilreX the initiation of each member, 
in 1783, cottHWed In Ills Hwenrlng fealty to the body, and 
drinking a f/ordo/trinr— I.c.,n pint of port or sherry out 
of a glass one yard in length. X. and Q., 4th ser., X. 40. 
YardofflanneL S.imon8e.^y-/i;».— Yardofland. Same 
ns yanl-laud. 

yard^ (yjipd), r. t. [< yard^, tu : with rof. to the 
ynrdfi or Htavc.q of office carried by tho coro- 
ner.] To summon for hiring: a process for- 
merly used ill the Isle of Man, and executed by 
tho coroner of the sheading or district on be- 
half of tlio deemsters and others entitled to a 
priority of choice of tho servants at a fair or 
market. 

An obstruction l»oth to tlicFarmers, DccniBtcr?, and olbcr 
Ofilccrs, who should have tbc Benefit of yarded SeiTnnts. 

Statute (1CC7X quoted In Rlldon-Tiimer’s Vagrants aud 
[Vagrancy, p. 4f)0. 

yard- (yard), n. [Also dial. (Sc.) yaird; < ME. 
yerd, st^rd, < AS. yeard, an inclosure, court, 
yard, = li. yaard, a garden, = OlIG. yart, a 
circle, ring, *= Icol. yardhr, an inclosnrc, yard 
(> E. yarthi), = Dan. yaard, a yard, court, 
farm, == Norw. yaard, a yard, farm, = Sw. 
ydrd, a yard; also in a weak form, OS. yardo 
'= OEries, yarda = OIIG. yarto, MIIG. yartc, 
G. yarten, garden, =r Goth, yarda, inclosnrc, 
stall, = li. hortus, a gjirden, = Gr. ;i<5pror, a 
yard, court, = Russ, yorodii, a town (as in 
'Xovyorod, etc.); orig. *aii inclosurc,* from tho 
verb roprc’sented hyyird: sec yird^, Cf. cohort, 
court. Tlie \,'ord exists disguised in orchard. 
From tbc G. or LG. forms, througli OF., comes 
also 'E.yardrn^ and, from thoScand.,E, yarth^."] 
1 , A piece of inclosed ground of small or mod- 
erate size; particularly, a piece of ground in- 
closing or adjoining a house or other building, 
or inclosed by it: ns, a front yard; a court- 
yard; a doovyard; a churchydn/; aninn-yord/ 
a barn-yord; a vinoi/rtrd. 

A cal-fnx . , . tliurgli-oiil the licgccs hrast 
In-to the yerd thcr Cliauntcclecr tho fniro 
Was wont, and cek hfso wyves, to ropairc. 

Chaucer, Kun’s Priest's Talo, I. 3D9. 


yard-land 

I found her seated in a little back parlor, the window of 
which looked out upon a i/ard about eight feet square, laid 
out as a flower-garden. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 147. 

In the precincts of the chapel-yard, 

Among the knightly brasses of the graves. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

Most of the houses [at Concord, Mass.], especially tho 
newer ones, stand in their own well-keptgroundsorynrd«, 
facing tho road, with no fence orliedgeto sever them from 
tlie highway. Fortnightly Bev., N. S., XLIII. 679. 

2. An inclosure within which any work or bus- 
iness is carried on: as, a brick-yard; a wood- 
yard; a tan-yard; a dock-yard; a stock-yard; a 
uavy-yard. 

The yards, great fenced-in portions of the place open- 
ing Into one another, Ihe largest covering a few acres, con- 
veying into smaller and smaller pens, wliich finally permit 
only one sheep abreast to pass up the narrow lane, at tho 
top of which stands a swing gate and two series of pens 
distinct from one another. 

Percy Clarke, The New Chum in Australia, p.l74. 

3. In railway usage, the space or tract adja- 
cent to a railway station or terminus, which is 
used for the switching or making up of trains, 
the accommodation of rolling-stock, and similar 
purposes. It includes all sidings and roundliouses, 
etc., and, at way-stations, extends from the most distant 
switch or signal-post in one direction of the line to the 
most distant signals in tho opposite direction. 

4. A garden; now, chiefly, a kitchen- or cot- 
tage-garden : as, a kale-yard. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scoten.] 

Vnto ane plcsand griiml cumin ar thay, . . . 

Tho lusty orchartis and the halcsum jnrdis 
Of happy saiilis and wele fortunate. 

Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 187. 

He [Christ] said himself, qnhcii he was In the yaird afore 
he was tnkin, Trlstis est aniroa mca usque mortis. 

Ahp. Hamilton, Catechism (1552), fol. 102 b. (J amxeson.) 
Lang sync, in Eden’s bonnic yard, 

When yonthfu’ lovers first were pair’d. 

Bums, Address to the De’il. 

5. Tho winter pasture or browsiug-ground of 
moose and door; a moose-yard, [U. S. and 
Canada.] — 6. A measure of land in England, 
varying locally: in Buckingbamsbire, former- 
ly, 118 to 40 acres ; in Wiltshire, a quarter of an 
acre. Compare yardAand, 

yard- (yard), r. [< yard'^, ».] I, irans. To 
put into or inclose in a yard ; shut up in a 
yard, ns cattle : ns, to yard cows. 

II. inirans. 1 , To resort to winter pastures: 
said of moose and deer. [XJ. S,] 

It [the caribou) never ynrdsin winter ns do the deer and 
moose, nor docs it show tho same fondness for a given 
locality. Harper's Mag., LXXVIl. BOO. 

2. To shoot deer in their winter yards. [Lo- 
cal, US.] 

“ I’ot-lmntcrs'’ have other methods of Bhooting the Adi- 
rondack deer, such ns yarding and establishing salt licks. 
In the former case, the deer are traced to their winter 
herding grounds and are then ehot down. 

Tribune Book 0 / Sports, p, 432. 

yardage (yiir'duj), n. [< yard- + -age,'] 1. 
Tho uso or convenience of a yard or inclosuro, 
ns in receiving, lading, or unlading cattle, etc., 
from railroad-cars. — 2. Tho charge made for 
such uso or convenience. — 3. In coal-viining, 
cutting coal at so much per yard or fathom, 
yard-arm (yUrd'iinu), i\. Sco yard^, 5.— 
Yard-arm and yard-arm, the situation of two ships 
lying alongside of each other so near that their yard-arms 
cross or touch. Compare block and block, under blocks. 

Tlic Bulldog engaged tho FrJseur yard-arm and yard- 
arm, throe glnases and a half; but was obliged to sheer 
off lor want of powder. Johnson, Idler, No. 7. 

yardel (yiir'dcl), ». [< yar(?i.] A yard-mea- 

sure. [Provincial.] 

I am glad you . . . disdain measuring lines like linen 
by a yn rdel. 

ir. 'Taylor, 1801 (Uobberds’s Memoir, I. 493). (Davies.) 
yard-grass (yiird'gras), n. Same as icirc- 
yrass, 2. 

yardkeep (yard'kop), ». Same as yarwheJp. 
yard-land (yiird'lnnd), v. The area of laud 
held by a tenant in villcinngo in early English 
manors, consisting usually of an ag^egate of 
Komo 30 strips in tho open fields with a mes- 
snngo in tho village. In some counties it was 
If) acres ; in otlioi*s 20 or 24, and even 40 acres. 
See holding, 3 (a). Also yard of land. 

Now I am come to my living, which Is ten yard land and 
a lioufic; and there Is never a yard land in onr field hut 
is ns well worth ten pounds a year as a thief is worth a 
halter. Steele, Spectator, No. 324. 

Tho miinhcr of farmers had much diminished, and some 
had ns much ns three yard lands (a yard land is thirty 
acres). Nineteenth Century, XIX. 002. 

A very simple man . . . obtained the reversion of a mes- 
suage in Alston Sutton, Somersetshire, consisting of 1 cot- 
tage, 8 acres of land, 10 acres of nrnhle. 1 yard-land, and 
a meadow. //. Hall, Society in Elizabethan Ago, Hi. 



yard-limit 


yard-limit (yard'lim''it), n. On a railway, the yarel (yar), adv. 

Avf.rAmfi PTIli r»f flip TTO Vrl_CTkO OP pooimio/l 
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yarc, gare, < AS. 


, yulu, ^UlVj \ ^O, 

ycarwc, readUy, quickly (= D. gaar = OHG. 
garo, garawo, MHG. gare, gar, G. gar = Icel. 
gor-, ger-, (/on)-, wholly, quite), < gear it, ready: 
seo yare\ <i.] Brisklj'; dexterously; yarely. 
[Scotch and prov. Eng.] 

Cure old Inwcs as now thei lintte [liotel, 

And his kepis [keep] j’arc. 


jraxu-Axiuiu «. a xiulway, me 

extreme end of the yard-space occupied by sid- 
ings and switches : usually indicated by a sign 
beside the track. 

yardman (yiird'man), n . ; pi. yardmen (-men). 

1. The laborer who has the special care of a 
farm-yard. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. One 
who is employed in a railway-yard under the 
yard-master, to assist in switching cars and 
making up trains. Also yardsman. 

Labourers (including yardwicn nnd stokers). 

Acr. (Eng,), XXV. 432. ya,re2, a . . See yar2. 
yard-master (yiird mas^ter), »i. A man em- yarely (yar'li), oda. [< «arei - 1 - - 7 )/ 2 .] Readily • 
ployed under the manager of a railway to sii- dexterously ; skilfully. ^ 

■"’hose (iuty it is to Speak to tho mariners; fall to 't, i/arelg, or wo run onr- 
see to the proper switching and distribution of selves aground ; bestir, bestir. S/iak., Tempest, I 14 
oars coming into tho yard, and to tho proper yark^ (ytirk), p. /. K ME rnri-cii rerl-r„ < A 
making up of trains to be sent out of the yard, ^geareiln, make ™ady,^epC, < ’« 
rard-measiire (viiTd'Tnfiv;li''nrl. « A monevo i rr- j... VtI' 4, 


yarrow 

of wool, or of wool combined with mohair and alpaca, or of 
wool and cotton, or of wool and silk. Such yams are called 
fam^ yantis, and are used in the manufacture of tibet, 
merino, etc.— Yam-assorter, a weighing-scale for in- 
dicating the fineness of yam by the weight of a skein* 
a yarn-scnle.— Yam-flpcldiig machine, a machine for 
twisting foreign materials, as feathers, into yam, to pro- 
duce unique etfects.— Yam-washing rollers, an aW- 
rollere^^ by the agency of a pair of pressure- 


G^vo mo my rob«^ put on my emwn : . 

YarCi yare, good Iras ; quick. 

Sha1c.y A. and C., v. 2. 280. 


. nt luiiers. 

V’- «•] To tell stories ; 

cnjwn. . , . KTUTi vm»ns_ aj-.i -? 


yard-measure (yiird'mezh''ur), «. A measm-o 
3 feet in length, made of eithor rigid or flexible 
material. 

yard-rope (yiird'rop), n. Naut., a rope leading 
through a block or sheave at tho masthead to 
send a topgallant- or royal-yard up or donm. 
yard-slings (yiird'slingz), n. pi. Short lengths 
of chain extending from the middle of a lower 
yard to the lower masthead, to aid in support- 
ing tho weight of the yard, 
yardsman (yiirdz'man), ii. Same as yardman, 2. 
yardstick (ySrd'stik), «• 1. A stick or rod 
exactly 3 feet long, generally marked with sub- 
dh-isions, as quarters and eighths of the yard 
on the one side, and inehos, or perhaps feet aud 
inches, on the other. See yardi, «., 3, 4. 

The yardstick is divided in Us prncticrii use into imlvcs 
quarters, olghtlis, etc,, by successive bisections. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 423. 

Let the !/« nfstfcA- dispute heraldic honors «itb tliosword. 

O. II’. Cuiiit, Harper's JIag., LXXA’II. 147. 
Honoo — 2. Figuratively, a standard of mea- 
surement iu general. 

Sonatpr Tliurnian was content to measure the Eland 
Bit witli tliD yard stick of tlio constltntlonnl lawyer, and, 
tliuling full mensure by tliat standard, to give It Ids ap. 
P™'’"'' xV. A. Per., CXX\7. Mr. 


spin yarns. [CoUoq., and originally nautical.] 
Tlie time was the second dog-watch, and all the crew 
would be forward on the forecastle, yarning and smoking 
and taking sailors pleasure. -» ./ o 

M . C. huisell, Jack’s Courtship, yjcx. 
• ^e nrst lieutenant is yarning with me under the lee 
of tho bulwarks. Scribner's Mag., VIII. 465, 

yarn^ (yarn), v. t. Same as ycarn^, a dialectal 
variant of carn\. 

When rain Is a let to thy dooings abrode, 

Set threshers a threshing to laie on good lode: 

Thresh cleane ye must bid them, though lesser they yam. 
And looking to thriue hnue an eie to thy barne 
'nMy 'hood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 151. Husbandry, p. 67. (Hanfes.) 

nvorthi, AC god wote wlio hath (yarn hem), n. In weaving, the 

beam on which the warp-threads are wound. 
Also called yarn-roll. 

yarn-cleErer (yiim'kler^^r), «. A fork or pair 
of blades, set nearly touching, so as to remove 
hurls or unevenness from yarn passing between 
them. Ji. H. Knight. 

yam-dresser (yiim'dros'6r), n. A machine 
for sizing, drjung, and polishing yarns, 
yament (yilr'non), a. [< i/nnil -I- -cnS.] Made 
of yam ; consisting of yarn. 

A palro of yamen stocks to keepo the coide away. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 388. 

yam-meter (yiirn'mo'tfcr), n. In spinning, an 
(ittQclimont to a slubber, fly-frame, spinning- 
frame, or mule, for measuring the yarns as they 
are made. It indicates the amount in hanks 
and decimal parts of a bank. 


f/viirciany maKO roaay, prepare, < gcarCfTGSid 
1. To make ready; proparo. [Prov. Eng.] 

But 3i( wo louo hym trewc, 

Ilourc pe}*nyB lien in hello, 

Sarkyd euero nowe. 

Holy Jivsns. AJ. Ji, a,), p. lUA. 

For wlte 30 neuero who la worth!, nc god wote who hath 
node, 

In hyni that takothJs thotroccherj'e, ifany tresounwawo, 
For ho that sluetli, seldoth, and ^arketh hym to reste, 

Pters riomnan (B), vii. SO. 
In n night and a day would ho hauo yarkt ^-p a Bam- 
plilct aa well na in scation yeare. 

Nashf, Strango Nowca, quotedin Greene’s W’orka 
n, rn t ((cd. DyceX p. xxxlx: 

2f. To dispose. 

Thai kepyn the cloyso of this cicno burgh, 

With sop men at the yalla ^arkil full thlk. 

Datr\ictionofTroy{'Eu E. T. S.X 1. 112W. 
3f. To sot open; opon. 

They soldcn hj-m tho hrodo sato, jarA-rd vp wydo 
♦t ho hem ra>-Bed rekcnl)*, A rod oner the biyggc. 

Sir Qaicayne and the Oreen Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 820. 

yark2 (yiirk), t\ nnd «. A variant of ycrlc~. 

3tni yarking never leaves until himself he fling 


yard-tackle (yiird'tak'l). 


uiiiii iiinisou lie lung 

Above tho Btrcamfiil top of tlio emroiinded Iienp. u iiuuk. 

Drayton, Polyolliion, vl. 24. ys-ni-prillter (yUm'prin^t6r), ?i. An appara 
yark^ (yiir'ko), w. Tho black whito-hoaded “'s Jor apph-ing color to yarns designed to b 
snki, Pithecia Icticocephala, or other mombor of certain s^-les of carpets and in tapes 

tho same genus. pry ; a yarn-printing maehino for distrihiitini 

,„«i_ . j.. . . , . the color at regular intervals on the yam, fo 


V . 4 . 4 V 4 ,. A largo tackle yarly (yUr'li), ailv. An obsolete or dialectal regular intoi^'nls on the yam, fo 

nsoa on the lower yards, in connection with form of enr/y. tlio purpose of producing certain decorativt 

tlio stay-tackles, for getting tho boom-boats in ‘ • • • - T»nMnrT>B in wnotMnrv 

nnd ntif rtiimlinetTi)-* r-.x.. 


and out, purchasing anchors, etc. i«cc, Son- 
inansliip, p. 77. 

yard-wand (yiird'wond), n. 1. xV yardstick. 

Tlie Bmooth-fneed emib-noscd rogue would leap from 
his counter nnd till, 

And strike, if he could, were It but with his cheating 
yardxcaml, home. renru/ton, ilaud, 1. IX 

2. [c^77>.] Seo Orion, 1. 

yarel (yar), a. [< ME. yare, sore, < AS. gearn, 
gearo (gcanc-), ready, quick, prompt, = OS. 
gam = D. gaar, done, dressed (as meat), = 
OHG. garo (garaw-), JIHG. gare (gone-), G. gar, 
ready, complete. = lool. giirr,' gerr, perfect 
(Goth, not recorded); cf. x\S. earn = OS. am. 


tuoiu. noi recoracu); Cl. X\a. forii = OS. (ira, 14. io scold; grumlilo. Ilalliwcll. [Prov.Eng.] 
ready, forms appar. related to tlio preceding, yarnl (yiirii), n. [< JIE. yam, sarn, sent, < AS. 
which must then contain a prefix, namely AS. IPom, thread, yam, = D. garen = OHG. MHG. 
gearn, (. gc-, a collective or ireneralizinr- nrnfir G. gam — Sw. Dan. anrii. tiirenfi. Tint * nL-in ir. 


form of C(ir/y. * x.-- -- v” 

What, Is lio slyro'iiKC so yarly Hits momyiiKc wlilclic , , , . , 

dmnko flo mochc ycBtcmyghto? yaiH*!©©! (jam'rol), v. A rool which Wind 

Patsgrare, Acolastas (1640). (IlnlliireU.) J'urn from tho cop or bobbin. 

yarm (yiirm), «. [< ME. j/rriM, an outerj- : seo y^rn-roll (yiim'rolX u. Same ns »/nr)!-Sca»i. 
yarm, V,] An outcry; a noise. [Prov.Eng.] yttrn-Bcale (yiim'skal), ii. Ascaloforweighinj 
Sucli a 3oinerIy sann of jellyiip flier rysctl, certam lengths of yam. 

Tlicr*of clalorcil the eloinics tiint kryst myst iiaf mivtlie. yS-m-spOOlOr (yiiril'spoG6r), n. A ivinding 
Attiteralire Poems {cd. ilorrlsX II. 071. nincliino for filling spools or bobbins for shut 
yarm (yiirm), v. i. [< me. sormen, sermen, < x\S. or other purposes. K. B. Knight, 
gyrman, make a noise, cry out.] 1. To cry yam-tester (yiirn'tcs''f6r), n. 1. An appa 
out ; make a loud uiiplcnsant noise. [Prov. rot'is for testing the strength of vams am 

Eng,] fllirll’nri' tllOlY' nlncfio Ufviff .... 

The fcntl began to crie and yorm. 

MS. Lincoln, {llalliiccll.) 

2. Toscold; grumhlo. UallitrcU. [Prov.Eng.] 


.....w... .1 llllLUUlk 

gearn, < gc-, a collective or generalizing prefix. 
-I- cam, ready. For another supposed instance 
of tliisprcfix absorbed with the following vowel, 
seo go. Tho prefix is contained also in yearn-.] 

1. Ready; prepared. 

Wlilcli Bclilp was jarcft, 

To faro forth at that Ilotl. 

JVilliam of Palemc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2729. 
This Tcrcus lot make his shippes vare. 

Chancer, Good Women, 1. 2270. 
But afore yc ha'o your bow w'cel bent, 

And a’ your arrows yare, 

I will flee till anitlicr tree, 

Whare I can hotter fare. 

Lord IXandal (Child’s Ballads, II. 24). 
TIjo gunner lield his linstock yare. 

For wclcome*s!iot prepared^ 

Scott, Siarmlon, 1. 0. 

2. Prompt; active; brisk; sprightly. 

To offyT toko that ye bo yore. York Plays, p. 30. 

I ilo desire to Icara, sir; and I hope. If you have occa- 
sion to use nie for your own turn, you sliall find nio yare. 

Shak., II. for M., Iv. 2. 01. 
The Spaniard was as yare In slipping his chained Grniv 
nails ns Merhamwns in cuttingtho tackling. 

Capt, John Smith, True Travels, I. 63. 

3. Easily -Nyrought ; answering quickly to tho 
helm; manageable; swift: said of a ship. 

The lesser Fslilpl will come nnd go, leave nnd take, nnd 
is yare, whereas (ho other is slow. Jtaieigh. 

Their ships are yarc; yours, lieavy. 

Shak., A. nnd C., lil. 7. 39. 
Like a new-rigg’d ship, both tight nnd vare. 

Massinger, Slnld of llonour, ii. 2. 
[Now pro^^ncial in all uses.] 


finding their elastic limit or stretch. Tlie yam 
to be tested Is placed on two liooks, that are slowly 
‘ apart by me.anB of a screw tUl the yam breaks. 
A tllal indicates the breaking-strain of tho yam in pounds 
ami another dial reconls the clastic llmIL 
2. A device for reeling yam on a blackened 
cylinder, to throw it into shaip contrast, for 
tlio purpose of examining it for quality, even- 
ness, etc. 


G. gam = Sw. Dan. garn, thread, not; akin to 
Icel. gorn, pi. garnir, gut, G. garn, one of tlio iiuss, me. 
stomachs of a ruminant, Gr.A'opd//, a cord, cliord: yamut, ii. Seo ycniiit. 

SCO chord, cordl, ham.-.prx, etc.] 1. Originally, yarn-winder (yarn'irin'd6r), v. A yarn-roc 
thread of any kind 8|mn from uatural fibers, or a yarn-spooler. 

vegetable or animal, or oven mineral; now, yarpha (yiir'fii), «. A kind of peaty soil; i 
more usuallv, thread prepared for wcn%ung, ns soil in which peat predominates. [Orkne 
distinguished from sewiiig-tniend of any sort, and Shetland,] 

M’IiO tftprn TO nicn nnnliA#! f r. of mil .* 


4.V4.4 uvx .. VL aii> null. 

T ho term is also applied to stout woolen thread 
used for knitting, etc. 

All tlie yarn she spun In Ulysses’ absence did but nil 
Ithaca full of motlis. Shak,, Cor., I. a 03. 

With here and (hero a tuft of crimson yarn. 

Or scarlet crewel, In tho cushion fix'd, 

Coirjier, Task, !. 63. 


0 turn pasture to tillage, nnd barley Into aits, and 
Iientlier into greensward, nnd the poor varpha, ns tlie he 
nighted creatures hero call their peat-bogs. Into baittlc 
gmss-iand. Scott, Pirate, x.xxv. 

yarr^ ?f. [Perhaps connected with yar- 
row.'] Tho coni-spuny, SjicrguJa orvensis. See 
ffpurry. 


2. Itopo-ynm. — 3, A story; a talo; often im- yaiT-, v, t. See yar^. 

***? inniwojouB or untrue: applied to a yarrlngle (yar'ing-gl), n. [Also yarwhwic: < 
long stor>, v\'itb allusion fo snnininr' vnm • HQ ME. *5'f7ncf/n/7f/f/, yorwytiffyll, ^at'icyn^yl. qar- 

wyndyl, sf^rncwyndcl < yarn + tr//jd/<?.] ‘An 
old-fashioned instrument for winding yarn by 
hand into balls. Also called a pair of yarrin- 
glcs. rrompt. rarv., pp. 188 and 53G. {ffalli- 

IKht yiCT, a eoft nnd clastic yarn produced in v^arrich 4- .‘o 7.1 i tt 

;ht, Ireland.— Cop-vaxn, the technical name for ^ Hav- 

ronioved from the spindle,— Half-worsted yarn. rough, dry taste. JiaiJcy. [Prov.Eng.’ 

sauette.^ — Haulofvnrn. 5W>n / j/ti/; T.nm>i'o_ Vfl.rrn’or /'vnr'o^ « 


long story% vritb niliision fo spinning vam : as, 
do you expect us to believe sucb a yarh as that? 
a sailors’ yarn. [Colloq.] 

It h n’t cvcrylwdy that likes these Ben-vflrrw ns you do, 
Eve. No, I'll belay, nnd let my betters get a word In now. 

C. Pcadc, Love JIo Lillie, HI 

Connauj ‘ 

Connnug,.,, ...... 

yarn ns removed 

Samoassnyrf/<',2. — Haul of y 

wool yam. See /rtmt's-irooL— Mixed yam, a yarn hi 
which two or more fibers are combined, os In a poplin, cas- 
Blnotte, tweed, etc.— Norwegian yam, Inmb’s-wool yam 
from the Scandinavian peninsula. It comes In tlie natu- 
ral colors, both black and gray.— Random yam. Seo 
random. — Rome's yam. See Saxony yam, a 

lin wool.— Spun yam. to spin a yam, to 


- nunc 8pimiie,—Hair-wor3ted yam. 

yarrow (I'ur'o), n. [< ME. yarotec, saroicc 

_ uTi j .. ynrwc, snnrc,< AS. gcarmec, gearioc, gieruwe 

yarrow, = D. gerw = OHG. garawa, garha 
MHG. garicc, G. garhe, yarrow; origin un- 
kuou-n. Coimeotion rvith AS. gcanrian, make 
ready (< gearn, ready, yare), is ‘improbable, on 
account of tho difference of meaning.] The 
milfoil, Achiilca AUUcfoUnm. Seo milfoil, and 
cut on following page. 


variety of Berl 

spin streot-yam. 


juau. 1/ ^ 

Sco»;aii.— Turkey yam. See xla- 
jora Ijoai, imuor pond.— Worsted yam. yarn nmdo from 
long-hnlred or combed wool, and ooaslstlag cltlicr entirely 



yarrow 
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Bnm* ns yimon 
SddU Esi’liiliforzn ox gave, pr«t«nt 


The the Stenwhh the||eails»r\nTi^ iAcMtllem 


e/th im) m bead ^ dbL (lei er r ny flewer 


jarwhelpl 


K'ar'hvrelp), (I [ijsownii/iip.vfli^- ofhorcouMe 
/ tep 660 qiiot ] A — oiUier tho blneli- q j , 

tailed, Ximcxa fl» 7 oee;)AaZa, or til* bnr tailed L . 

lippomek (Thjv £ng] 

Avanitd* ntbmshtUbe Bmed Inm Its Mte 

Brownet Clrdt N*rfrac. 


yaupon (y*'pon), « 
yaret^ A iLhddU £ 
of 0ve^ 

yawi'(yil)i» [Cf Kbrw ga aybmdbackwaxd, 
<. gagr{ss:Jo%\ bint back) , 6 dial gagoitf 
lock, move unsteadily] I inOans To to 
unsteadily, bend or deviate from a strai^t 
comse chiefly nanticol 
X* divide htoi In^enterieTlr treiild diegr the uithineiie 
•f meaeTT. end } et bat sato neither* In reipect et hie quick 
jntL 5haL» Hamlet^ V 2 120 

Bha iteered nfld* vavd and decreased in her rate af 
•attlne Jramra^ Frank nOdma) ax. (Davit) 

Tlia lansua|;e Kfenaan j has tudi afatal rthlna far calng 
atem farematf, far ^innft and far net minding the lielm 
ntthaotaametcnmlinitu'Daiica Inadranc^tl at he must 
he a great eallar indeed ubacan aafaty^make A Cha vehicle 
far onjthtng bnt ImperldiAbto caimnadlUei. 

Bwtnil Amang my Baaing 1st leCifP 203 
Tlia ran flashed • her tlrcaming ahany bladw sides as 
aha ymued ta the great acean ttra 1 Uiat chased her 

IT C / utteHt SSUars Bvaalheart* a 

H tratf ToinoTonsido, movofronoD.iid. 
to tho other [Baro ] 

Vyejal b.n ah. fa mire] did pUid I 
And wamd her 1 eiul shanl .11 aarta .t waya 

n—i BanM-a Aii.I.Cyt.rjto» lit. 

'• r<yflw*,i>J A’iiKt .atofnpomiy 
deviation of n ihip or v cbboI from tli. di oot hno 


yawl (fH), n. 


yaTwMp (vur^htrip), n Satno as t/arwhcTp 
yasbinsQc (3 Qsli'mak), « [Ar ] Tlio voil worn 
by Moslem womon m public— that is, ivbon 
not in tbcir own apartments 


. le vairt that she s DI make I 
PMeher and Jfarnnf^^r, A Vef> Wamaa* UL E 
nedid net sec a llglii just bafora ns^ which had been 
hid b> the stnddlng sails fram Uii man at tl a helm* bnt 
h\ an accidental yatc id the ahip was dlscavered 

B yVnntHn, AntaUai^phy* p 201 
Aver) f d faced, thick Ifpned caantayman* as scan 

as the irtnea hailed him fatlall}* If tamewhai thickly* 
aoawered Attbasama ttmahagavaabeeryyaialntla 
r^le Jt L ftcLratan* Prlaea Oita* i 4 

Tl e vffff lat Is a aartaf donblavell Theirtthrau*^ African VffW, a 

round the furehead an calhered neallj upbehindand an t ^ rw.#. /vf *1 ^ « amIau nhnvnV 

U ft head • the aecaml, pinned an behind ta the fifil, falls mspbciT) J 1 Ono OftlO n orclos OUQXac 
aufficlcntl} In fruit t» vneavor the eyes. tcnitic ox tl o disoaso known ns yaws 

L Sartanuti la tlia Saudim, p 10 aama cnscs a fen vattt nlU thaw themiehes lai g 

\ ter} af Tnrkisli women, wha In their white j/ash after the prbnnr) attacklsaser, the oaracalled **memba 
alone like m bed afUUcs. Anbntrt3faff,I\ 270 ymff (from remember £oew D f, XXIV 732. 

yatf (vnt), n An obsolete form of gatc^ 2 A tbm t d fcciivo placo in cloth 

yataghan (int'n gan), Ji [Also nod yaw- (ytt)i t t Tonsoinbliston, 

formeri) attaghan;- \ TuA gaiogan'J Tho hrcakuig m ^hito Hoth, ns conc-^uico in tho 


sword 5f Mohammedan nU' 
tions peenbar in luiving no 
guani and no cro^tspiocc, hut 
iisunlly n lirgn and often dcco- 
rntuo pommel Acamroanform 
hna a ftnlght bnck and the edge curt 
In? Bnt coiiriTclT* then comexi} 
and a<Riin hvckuanliwthc ptii t an 
•tliec Iona follows the aanie generil 
aliaps but tuts tlia back slightly can cd 
tnatmipoxdta the edge nndatlilol 
Is eurred in ane lUrectlan anly, with 
tl e silge an the canrex side. 

Th**plilrlandt fa^rAanwamlnthe 
belt agenenicnstuniccsstntlall} the 
lame as that ^ tlio ManUaegrin 

A f rrfman > cntcc, p lOX 

yate (vjt) n An obsolete or 
dialectal form of i/ofc^ 

And If he chaance cane vhen I un 
ahraile 

ipem tic mtf fut f.r (eu. .t 
fnnde ijiemrr, Sliep Cd., Ma) 

yate-Btoop (yjlt'Btlip), n A 

(.ate oat ualUtreU [Pro\ 

Ent: 

yate tree ft '‘t'trC), n A gnm 
trei J un fflf tut eomnta, of 
ROOth'R'oatcm Anfitm i , yield- 
me a tonf,Ii MaBtle wood con ^ 

Fidertd equal to aah onduBcd 
for sinnlor pi^oso. The Oat- 
tonned yate (tee E taulrnlmla Ii an allied and eaually 
vnWbl tree af the uoan leclan Tan Jluflltr, Scleet 
ritratrap ntnia. 

yand (yad), u A Scotch form otjade* 

The Mairay, an tl e aold pay tmot, 

W1 wlased apan ride 

Puna, Electlan Banads, Ir 
I win cantent me with the hannch and tha naro 
Mti [at icnlmn] and a en beava np tlie teat an tha aid 
aaV tree yaader, and came bach lur It with ana at tha 
panda Stull, Uanaataiy, xrll 

yanl, b Sco ya cl^ 
yanld, tr Soo yoliP 
yamnetinr. a Sco yammonnq 
ysmpi (ylip}, c and n 1 A dialectal form of 
yelj — S Tho bluo litmouao, Fam§ eamtlevt 
more fully called blue yaup (Prov Eng ] 
yanp2 yap), r f [Al*o yap, yape, yaip, prob 
o particular uio of yape tor gape ] To bo hun- 
gry [Scotch un^rot Eng j 
yapp3 (y&j4, a [Per laps for *ayattp, var of 
•gape ] uuogry [&otch 3 


aiignr works 
ya d (yad) n A Scotch form ofyodef 
yawey (jfi'i), « [<vo«'®+ Pertaining 

to or obnmotenatio of tho jnw» 

Tliat yiwa la a caaimnnlcnhla dlaeaaa la hejand qnca 
Man Init tfant It haa alwaya arlaan b) came) ante at 
VRIRV matter tram a rnclaiia cua la neither pcai cd nar 
p alnUc Anrae; Jlnt , aA 1\ Tsa 

yawl (yfil), v f [Alio yowl, foimoil> also 
yole ma yon I, <ME nowfcn,<Icol gaula = JjG 
gaueln = G jantai, oonl, yoll; an imita^ic 
wcud, like boirlp it lunj bo regi^cd as a more 
Bonorons form of ycH*3 To cry out, bowl, 
toll 

Ilebartecaltliabanadct ft they 
1 nl samer}} junir ft zello 

^irGBintiawandCtewixn AniyM(r E T 8) 1 MSI 
ill little Icca itin cranlni; 

Jth either IdcldnE tbb way, U at way apnwlln*, 

Or, It hce bnt renmv'd u^atnltnnlcapairlinv 
ffeini^, I]Ialaenea(WarI[a,cd Feaiaan, 1174, VI 9)1) 
Then yelp d tlia cur, lind pnirf d t la caL 

rmnyran, Tha Ooa>e 

yawl^ (t111)i b [Somobmes olso yaulj < klD 
yollo (in mm jollclen), jol, a jawl, skiCT, = 
Dan foffe = Sw julle, ft jftwl, ]olly-l)Oftt Cf 
jolly boat 3 1 A ship’s small boat, nsnnlly 

rowed bj four or siA onrs, a 3 lly-boAt — 8 
Tho smallest boot used by ifrilormon Boo ont 
imdor rowloct — 3 A sftil-boat or email } clit 
of the cnttch class, with n jigger and short mam- 
boom 

yawn (yfm), r [Early mod E ynne, dial 
yaiin, goin, < klE gauon, gonen, gauen, go 
nen, < AS gSnian = janen = (^HG gemoit, 
klHG i 7 Cinrn,}nwn tt secondary form, pnrallol 
to AS gliiinn=0n6 gmcii,MSG ginen,gcneH, 
G galittcn, jawn, both bamg derived from a 
strong 0 b, AS giaaa ( rot ’’yifn), in comp 
to ginat gnpo apart, = led gwa, gapo sco 
farther undsr begin The form 1 at n, < AS ga- 
man, instead of *yane (ton), is irrcg , but is 
pnmllol with broad (br&d), < AS brdd Tho 
initial y for g » olio irregular; it is prob dno 
toimAS vnr "yeanmli.ortoconformntion 111 th 
yaee f r gari^ etc 3 A tnlrttii\ 1 To gnpc, 
open, stand iiido 

Then fmin tl e yairnfny waiind with fmy taia 
Tha iwar, puna d by EUBhlns alrcema at Kara 

Pupe, Hind, xll 47D 

Crawdi thatitrenm fram imunfaq daan 

Tennytm, In 1 amerlnni, Ixm 


ychone 

The cracis and rants that had Insured their [the kilns ] 
walls, fiem the lerce eat tl at eace Maxed within, wen 
pwimmy hideandy Gnti^Qeal Sketches,! 

Spsoifically — 2 To ppsn tbs month wids (s) 

elnntanly 

Tha crai^ilca nat anly knaw the vBlce uf the pnesto 
when they call ui ta them, and endnre ta be bandied and 
Itraked by them, but alsa ycien xnd efler their teeth nnta 
themtabapi ed -md cleansed with their hands. 

iMtend, tr at nutareb, p 704 
(6) Inialnutarlly, OS thransh drawsiness ar dnllaen, 
gape , ascitate Coroinra yauntno 
W1 en a man mimuth he cannet hear ta Well 

Becaa Nat Hist , { 213 

At eieiy line they stretch, theyiwsm, they dexe 

iWjK, mend, il 800 

And leanl&c baclq he pawned ai d fell asleep 
Lulled by the cl int maiiatadans and dem 

Lmofoita, Wayslda Inn, Tha Sicilian s TMe 

8 To gaps, OS in bungsr or thirst for soms- 
thing, hencs, to hs sngsi , long 
Tl a ehlefest 11 Ins whici lay lefaimeti pawn farit (hat 
the dercy may Ibransb eanfarmity m atataand canditlaa 

4 Tobsopsn-mont sdwiHisnipn ,bswildei- 
msnt, sto , hs agapo 

Ta pawn h a 111 and wander. 

When ana ant at my ardmance itaad np 
Ta apeak at peaesar war Shak , Car , ill 2 11 

n bans 1 To opsn; form by opsnmg 
[Rots 3 

a Ctainlnc Barth hesi ta reel and shake, 

A horrid Thnnder In her bewail mmbles, 

TeailDE her Itado^ TntUI aim Naitn a way 
' nletltaut and U let In tha Bay 
Syltat r, tr at Bn Xutii% Wcoi, h , The Lawe 

2 To OTprssi or nttor with a yawn 

"Ballha, painted .ni day Elnp Franeta, 
^Distance all lilaa enhances I 

Braamny, The Glare 

yawn&ftn), n [<«nwn,o3 ^ Thsaetofgap 
mg or opening wids 

Saraetlmei with a michly paint, tis said, 

O ens a dismal pisssRC ta the dead 
Adduen, tr. frail B|Hus Itallem ■ Puiicamm, IL 

2 An mvolimtary opsnum of tho month fiom 
dTOWiiDCES, oBcitation But yawning 

JTam reiy aide the) hurried In, 

Snbblne their rieepy crea with las) wrists 
And danbllni taernesd thair Uttla flsta 
In back lard pasnis Xeult, Endymian, 11 

Tlia farnO) Is astir and member after member appeira 
wlthllia'mamlncpiim „ 

(7 B iranier, lacklas Studies, p 20 

3 An opomng, a chasm Jfaiston 
Bnt Inna la (nil at Inrllallans nreel, 

forth Ire (ha chimney a pnmaUd thrice read tames 
Zuwell, Under tha Willans 
TIitauBh tha mima al tha back dear, and tnndiy rents 
In llie lass at the hanse, fllter Im nnwearicdly, line pai 
ticlea at snaw S Juii Uarcarct I 17 

yawner (yh'ntr), n Ono who yawns 
yawning (yA'mng), n [V rbnl n of yawn, n 3 
aping, oscitatioD, tho t Idng of a dosp in- 
spiration, followed by a Sbght panss, and then 
a prolonged oTpimbon, Qio month bsi g mors 
or lossWidoly opsn ThcactiS cllex amflnralnnlaT) 
In chancier, thanph It can alten be pxrtlalb repressed by 
u n ftrang en.tt et tlie will It Is (ha pb) tlalSGlal erpres- 
slon af fntlinie end af a desire ta sleep, but lx alsa excited 
Iqr bisufllcleBt axyccnatlan at the blMO, and accun there 
fera Id cundltlana af laueredxlta1lt),ln the pxadramal 
slagaat nanydbe-ises, ami allerpEafasa lasses af Maad 
Thealiht at anather pccun jawalDE b alsa praTaeatha 
af the act 

yaWBingly (ik'mng-h), ado. In a jrannmg 
manner, with yawns or gapes 
\B lliat leaning pan yaur Idia elbew pstminyip 
patter aut thaso pra) en 

Jlp Hall, Tha Hypacclte, Bennaa sa S Tin III B 
Many Wen merely attneted b) a nei face, and, bar 
Inp itared me hill In tha title pane, uOlLed iff wiihant 
sayini a waid , while athan lingered Mominylp thnugh 
the preface, and haring gntllled their ahatvllied curt 
asit}, saan dnpped aff ai tlQ ane 

/rrtny, Kniekerbacker, p 85t. 

yawp (ydp), t> and n A dniloQtal form of yelp 

yawl (yfiz), n pi [PI of yavfl 3 A conta- 
gions dllonso of tho skill, o domic in many 
tropical regions lamo nn frambaisia 
yaw-weed (yft'wod), « A shrubby West Indian 
plant, Monnda J oyoe, used as n rsmody for tho 
I aws or firambCBSia 

Tb In chem , ho symbol for ytlerbrnm 
T E An obbroviqtion of yeai-bool 
Y-brandl (wiTimnob), fl Soo branch, 2 (c) 
V-cartilage (wi'klir'ti Ifij), » The Jipsiliform 
cnrtilago uniting tho ilram, iseliinm, and pubis 
nt tho ncotabnlum, oSsiiica about t o ngo of 
pifbortj 

yeboBsi, yeboonet Middle English foims of 
each OIK 

With myrthe and 1 Ith mynitrasyo thel pie eden hir 
ydnnt .PieriPfaicnianfAk III DS. 



yclad 

ycladt. An obsolete form of clad, a preterit 
and past participle of clothe. 

Yclad ill costly garments fit for tragicke Stage. 

Spenser, P. Q., HI. xii. 3. 

Her wonls pclad witli wisdom’s majesty. 

Shah\, 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 33. 

yclept, ycleped. Forms of the preterit and 
past participle of cJcjyv. 

x-cross (wi'kros); 11 . 1. A Y-sliapod cross, 

suggesting tho position of Christ as criicifiGd 
■with the arms raised: often an ornament on 
chasubles. — 2. A Y-hranch or Yj a three-way 
joint or connection. 

A contraction of yard'^. 
ydlet, (t. An obsolete spoiling of idle. 
ydraaf. A form of drad, obsolete past parti- 
ciple of dread. 

Yet nothing did he dread, but over was ndrod. 

Spn\xcr, K Q., I. i. 2. 

yel, you (ye, yb), proa. pi. (used also instead of 
sh\(j.)\ poss.yo»ror»/otf;\<f, obj.j/o», sometimes j/c. 
[Two forms of tho same wordj representing his- 
torically the nom. and obj. respectively of tlio 
personal pronoun used ns the plural of thou (see 
thou) : (a) Nom. (and voc.) yc, early mod. E. also 
7/ce,<^IE. yc, AS. qv, f/cssOS.yV, f 7 /=OFrios. 
(jj, i = jMD. fjhy, D. yij = LG. = OEG. iMnO. 
/>, G. ihr s= Icol. ir, icr= Sw. Ban. i = Goth, jus, 
ye, = (with additional sufilx) Or. v/in^, ip/iic = 
Skt. yuyam, yo; a pron. used as tho pi. of thou, 
with which it is not otymologicallv related. 
{b) Nom. you, orig. obj.‘(dat. and acc.). tak- 
ing tho place of tho nom. yc, because of the 
much greater frotiuency of ‘the dat. and acc., 
and tho tendency to make tho three cases ye, 
your, you, conform to one base, a tendency as- 
sisted also by tho fact that i/cand you aro'usu- 
ally unaccented, and therefore have tho vowel 
more or less obscurely pronounced ; < M K. you, 
$ou, yo\e, < AS. rdir, dat., rdir (poet. rdinV), acc., 
= OS. /u = OFrios. iu\cc, iirr = 1). n = 0110. la = 
Sw. Dan. i (prop, nom.) = Goth. i:ieis, you ; cf. 
Gr. x'luv, dat., I’/mf, nec. Tho confusion of tlio 
two forms, and tho use of you ns nom., began in 
early mod. E., and is conspicuous in the Eliza- 
bethan dramas. In tho nnthorized version of 
tho Bible (1011), in whicli many usages alrondv 
regarded ns archaisms were pufposelv retaineil, 
tho distinction bet ween ye, nom,, and you, obj., 
is carefully pro.served. ‘j e still survives in re- 
ligious and poetical tise, while in ordinary col- 
loquinl and literary use qou lias superseded it. 
In provincial use, as in Irish, yc occurs for uou 
both in nom. and obj., but in* the obj. it is to 
be regarded rather as a shortening of tlio on- 
clitic//oa; Wwxfx, I tcU you. I tcU ye, Theyrmay 
be further reduced, as in thanl: you > than!: ye 
> ihaiil'ce or thauhy; how do you do > hoir do ye 
do > how (Vye do y howdy do > howdy, etc.] The 
personal pronoun of tile second person, in the 
jdural number: now commonly ajiplied also 
(originally with some notion of distinction or 
compliment, as in the case of the royal irr) to a 
singio individual, in place of the singular forms 
Hkc i\m\ thou — a use resulting in tho jiartial 
degradation of thou to a term of fniniliarily or 
of contempt. Ye is archaic, and little used ex- 
cept in exalted address and jioetrv. (a) M mre- 
fully di«crlit>lnntctl, cswclullv la tho older Ibigll-lt, Ibc 
iioniinfitlse nml vocative iK'liig pc and tlio dative and 
nccuwtlve j/uti, 

lie iiwor funiifst (firnt) 

That jf pchiild liaue no liana, hut hendely for giKle 
JIc jiraido j«ti corn siK-ke wllli liltu. 

William o/ Palernr (H. I’.. T. S.X 1. 20 >. 

He 3.H10 jorr ^)^Ie 

Tor to wor.liciien liym (licr«wUh while jr lynen here. 

J’irrt Ploirtnan (C), li. ir*. 
And he said unto the elderfl, Tnrrj' y here for u«, until 
wo conic aualn unto i/ou. \xiv. 1 1. 

Wherefore, brethren, look */r out nniong uou seven nieii 
of honc«t report AcIh vI. 3. 

IVc Mannlans nnne yourBelnc*, for fenro of aflerclnp^. 

/lakliti/t'g Vopri'jrjf, 1. 10 . 
Speed, l’cga«5ui! — «/<• Ftralns of great nml stnnll. 

Ode, epic, elegy, have at j/oii all ! 

Ilpron, r.tig. Jlardn and Scotch Kevlewein. 

(ff) As ii'icd without dlpcrlmlnatlou of case-form between 
iiuiiilnallve and objective. 

IV n great iimst'-r are In your degree. 

Sjienner, .Mother Hub. Tale, 1, filC. 
You lie, j/e rogue. S/mk., 1 If. n. IV., II. 2, r.O. 

Tlic more Rbaine for pc, boly men 1 tboncht i/c. 

Slink., Hem VIII., ill. 1. iu2. 

I’on meaner benutle*! of the night, . . . 

Wiat arc you when tho moon Hhall rlso? 

II. Il’offon, To the (Jneeti of Ilohemln. 
They have, like good snmpters, laid pc down their hors 
load of citatlone and fathers at your done. 

Milton, Churcli-Qovemniont, II., Int, 


7012 

(c) As used for a single subject. 

Tho ye count me still the child, 

Sweet mother, do ye love the child? 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynetto. 
To you. See foi.— YouTo another, a familiar form of 
the tu qnoqiic argument. Sec tu quoque. 

I find little to interest and less to edify me In these In- 
tcrnatfoiinl bandyings of *'You're another." 

Louell, Democracy. 
You-una (literally, you ones), you. Compare we-um, un- 
der U'C. [Dialectal, Boiithcrii U, S.] 

“MIrandy Jane," the old w'oman Internipted, . . . 
“ 'pears like I hev lied tho trouble o’ raisin* a idjit In you- 
vns I " 

M . A'. Mur/rec, Prophet of tlio Great Smoky llountalns, i. 
But I’ll tell the yam to youans. 

John Hay, Mystery of Gilgnl, 
ye-f, adv. A Middle English form of yea. 
ye^t, If- An obsolete v.'iriant of cyc^. 
yea ( ya ), adv. ^ [< ME. yc, sc, yai, yo,<. AS. ged = 
OS. ja = OFries. ic, gc = D. ja = LG, Ja = 
OIIG. Arno, jd, G. ja = Icol. jd = Dan. Sw. 
ja == Goth. Jff, yes, > 11 , truly, verily; perhaps 
= Lith.>f iii>/ .sahfti, any yes, and (^r. 7 /, truly. 
Connection with A‘S. gc = Goth.>///, also, and, 
and with Jj.jaui, now, Skt. ya, who, is uncer- 
tain. ITonco nit. yes."] 1. Yes; ay: a word 
that expresses anirinntion or nssont : the oppo- 
site of n«i/.‘ as, Will you go? Xca. 

Swear not at all : . . . but lot your communication bo 
Yea, yea; Nay, imy. Mat. v. 37. 

You promise to bear Faith and TxiyuUy to him : Say 
IVn. And King Fdnard Yea, ami kissed the King of 
France on tho .Mouth, as Ixird of the Foe. 

IhtKcr, Chronicles, p. 117. 

2. Indeed; verily; truly; it is so, or is it so? 
used to introduce a subject. 

5V<1, hath God said, Ve shall not cat of ever}’ tree of the 
P^irden? Gen. 111. 1. 

)V<i, mlHtrcs% are you so peremfitory ? 

Shnk., Pericles, II. C. 73. 

Illm I loved not. Why? 

I deem’d him fool? pen, so? 

Tcfinpson, Pellens nml Fttarre. 

3. Used to intiiimte that something is to be 
added by way of intoiisivenes.M or amplification: 
Not this alone; not only so hut also; what is 
more. Compare tho stinilar nso of u<ty. 

<*onf«.-<« Obrist and lilv truth, nut only In heart, but nbo 
in toiigiie, pen, In ver^* deed, which few gospelh r« «h». 

J. Prad/ord, Ixdteni (I’arker S»c., lv'3), IT. Ctrl 
I therein do rejoire ; yea, and will rejoice. Phil. I. IH. 
Gne that composed )»Mir beauties, pea, and one 
To vhoniyou are but nv a form In uai. 

Shnk., .M. .V. I)., i. 1. 

Many of you, pea iiio^t, 
llettirn no more. Teunuton, Holy Grail. 

4. In the authorized version of the Bible, so; 
tints; true; real; consistent. 

All the pronilie* of G^mI In him are vea, and In him 
Amciu 2 (V\r. I. 2u. 

Yea in now uF'd only In the sacred, solrmn, or formixl 
st> b*. Yen, iM-iiig inatnly a word of as»eiit. was fnnuerly 
used chtctly In answer to questions framed aninimtlvely ; 
pee, a strongtT tenii, svas cliletly used In answer to ques- 
t ions containing a iiegalhe or otlirn«lse Implying a dtmbt. 
lint the distinction d«K*s not npiwar t*» have been rlgblly 
maintained: nml tho a«sertlons of tlie following quotations 
nli'Uit pea and »/''♦, like tho«e nlmiil nay mid no fsec m»t), 
must be taken ssith Bonn: allowance. 

I woublc not here note by the svay that Tyndall hero 
tnui'liilrtli no for unu, for It Is hnt n trltlc and mistaking 
<tf the engUsho worde. sailing that yo shouldc see that 
lie.svhych in two so plain engll^hiMvordcs. and soeommen 
ns is n/i.ve and no, cannot trli wlom he should take llic 
tone, ami s»hrn the tolher. Is not, for translating Into 
ciiglislie, a nmn scry mete. For the ss- of tho«c two 
wordes In nunswerliig ton question lst!ii«. A'o iread nopl 
atinswereth the qtieiUon framed hy the nninnatlue. As, 
for cnsnniplr. If a mamie Bhoiild nake Tlndnl) hyneclfo; 
*'ys an herctike mete to Imiislnle lioly rcriplure Into 
englisho?" I/), to tli}A qiiestbm. If he svlll nunswere trew 
engllslie, he muste nunswere rino, and not 110 . Put nml 
If the qucatlon ho asked hym thii«, lo : ‘*1 h not an here- 
tyque inelc to translate holy scripture Into cngllBh?” 
To this question, li», If he wU ntiiiswer tnio engllsh, he 
must nunswere no, A not non. Am! a l>ke dUferenco Is 
there betwem* tlicso t\M* ndiierhs, pe and' vee. l‘iir if the 
<[ues(f'ti>n beo framcil snto Tlmhill by thaltlnnaliue In 
thys faslilon; ** If an heretlqm- fnbely translate the newe 
testament into t-nglinhe, to make hjs false hers ayes scemo 
the wonlc of Go bir, In* h)B IkhiKos worthy lo Ik> burned'” 

'l o thyB (iitestion asked In thys ss^ae, wy lie wyl aunswcie 
tnieenglbbe.lie must nunswere •//■, and not f/es. Put nowe 
If the ipieHtlon he asked hym thus, lo, Iq the iiegatlne: 
"If an herctike f.-ilsely tnuisinto the iiewc teatnment 
In-to englLshe, lo iniike Ii)« false hercsye.s seme the wonl 
of (Joel, Ik* not Ills liiikes w’ell worthy to he burned?" To 
tliys question In Ihyii fnMiInn framed, If he w,>ll auuawere 
trow eiiglyMhe, he mayo not nunswere pc, hut he must 
nunswere and 9ay*'jte% inury, Iw they, botlio the 
translacbm and the tmiislntoiir, nml nl that wjll holdo 
wytli them.” And tliyn thing, lo, though It he no great 
lualter, yet I haiie thougbl It good to glue Tindall wnm- 
iiig at, liecaiise I svould Iiniie Iilm write true one way or 
other, that tliougli I can not make him hy no mcano to 
write true matter, I would linuc him yet at the lest wise 
write true cngllshc. 

Sir T. More, The Confiitnclon of Tyndales AunBwcre,iuado 
(Anno iri32, book lii., M'orkca, p, 448. 


year 

There is an example of the rejection of a needless sub* 
tlety in the case of our affirmative particles, yea and yes, 
nay and no, which w’ere formerly distinguished in use, ns 
the two affirmatives still are in our sister-tongues, the 
Danish ami Swedish. The distinction was that yea and 
nay were answers to questions framed in the affij-mative ; 
as, Will he go? Yea ov Xay. But if the question w’as 
framed in the negative, Will he not go? the answer was 
3 es or No. G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxvi. 

"What? sone,” scidc the couherde, "sciclestow i was 
here?" 

" jn, sire, Bcrtcs," selde the cluble. 

irtffiam ofPalcme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2GS. 
"Will carestoAV," sede the quene, "knew’ thow noust the 
sothe . , . 

"jw, madanie,” sede tho malde. 

Williainoj Palerxxetj:. E. T. S.), 1.3184. 
Jesus saith tmto them, Have ye understood all these 
things? They say unto him, Yea, Lord. ilat. xlli. &l. 

yGa(yu), )(. [K yea, adv.'] 1. Anaffirraation, — 
2. An aflirmative vote; hence, one who votes 
in tho aflirmativo : as, to call the ijeas and navs. 
—To call for the yeas and nays, in parliamentary ‘us- 
age, to demand that a vote be taken on any measure by 
tho calling of the roll, each member’s answ’er being le- 
corded. 

yead^f. v. i. Soo yede^. 

yead-(yetl), «. A dialcctal form of head. IJalli- 
well. 

yea-forsooth (yu'for-soth'), a. Noting one say- 
ing to anything yea and forsooth, which lat- 
ter was not a pliraso of genteel society, 

A rascally yea-/orsooth knave. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., I. 2. 41. 

yeaghet, if- A yacht. 

Wo sa^v there a bnike which was of Dronton, & three or 
fourc Norway yeayhes. Hakluyt's Voyayes, I. 2D4. 

yean (you), r, t. and I. [< ME. "^eucu, 

< AS. ''gc-cduian, gc-edeniau, bring forth, be- 
como pregnant, < cdccu, gc^cdccn, gravid, teem- 
ing : soo To bring forth young, as a goat 

or sheep; lamb. 

That wherein the courteous man tnke.s most sauouris 
... to sell Ilia wine deare, . , . Ills cawes to bnuo good 
f/rnn(n/7, not to raino In April, and lo hnuc much wheate 
in Male. Gxierara, Letters (ir. by JIcUowcj', 1677), p. 254. 
So many weeks ere tlic poor fools will yean. 

Shak., 3 Ilcti. VI, (cd. Knight), li. 6. SC. 
Von > one linth ^jenn'd a fearful prodigy, 

.*<01110 monstrous misshapen balindrj'. 

Marston, Scourge of Villonle, vl. 30. 

Weak ns a lamb the hour that It Is yeaiwd. 

)y vrdsxeorth, Ilart-Lcnp Well. 
’Ircnchant time belioves to hurrj’ 

All to yean and all to bury. 

Ktnerfon, Wood-notes, 11. 

yoanBng (yun'ling), n. [< yean + •Vtug'^. Cf. 
eanliug.] The young of sheop or goats; n 
lamb; a kid; an oanling: somotimos used nt- 
tributivoly. 

To their store 

They add the poor man’s prnnfin.7, nml dare sell 
P*)th liccee ami earcas.«, not gl’lng Iilm the felll 

li. Jonson, S.'ul Shcphenl, I. 2. 
Ijimbs, or penxxHny kids. Miltoxx, P, I.., Hi. 404. 

year (yC-r), n. [< JIE. xjeer, yer, ycr, < AS. gear 
grr (|>1. gear) = OS. jar, gvr = OFrios.>7r.>‘r 
= Ml). >rfr, I). janr,jdr, = LG. jaar = OIIG. 
MIlG.>7r, O.jahr = feel. (7r= Sw. dr = Dan. 
(tor = CJoth. >>, year; prob. orig. ‘spring, Mho 
(opening of tlm year, = Ol3ulg.>fri7, s])ring,=Gr. 

a season, year, uipa, sca.'jon, s-jwing, year, 
hour, = Zend t/dre, n year. From llio Gr. (j/ia 
coinoH ult. E. hour, which is thus a douhlct of 
year: soo hour. JIcneo ult. yotr.] 1. A full 
round of tho seasons; tho period of the earth’s 
revolution round tho sun; more accurately, 
the interval between one vernal equinox and 
the next, or one complete mean apparent cir- 
cuit of tho ecliptie by tho sun, or mean mo- 
tion through J1G0° of longitude, lids I^ spccillrnlly 
the tnqticnl )ear, which ilctcnnliies the fcqucncc of the 
fcoboub (Foinollmen also called the nFfronwii'ra/ or 
pear). Itn length la about 306 ilnya, f. hours, 48 iiilnutf s, 
40 svcoiiiIb. Gw iug to the prccc'«!on of the eqiiliioxc®, 
this D Ic«R tluui tin* length of tlio hidcnal ymr. the true 
period of the auii'a revolution, or Ids return to the same 
idaco In relation lo the fix(d stan*, which 30.'. dajs, 0 
liours, {I mlnutc.i, 0.3 fccomh. Sec al»o ffpl>-x, n., 0 . *Alv. 
brevlateil p., pr. 

Ihuicc — 2. Tlie time in which any jilnnct com- 
pletes a revolution rodiid the sun: a*;, the yxor 
of Jupiter or of Saturn. — 3. A space of about 
Ilfi.’j days, used in the civil or religious reckoning 
of time; es])ecinlly, the usual period of bCux or 
J()G days, divided into twelve calendar months, 
nowreekoiicd asheginning with the 1st of Janu- 
ary and eiiding witli tho Jlst of December: as, 
thcj/rzfrisni (soctegal year, ho\o\y)', also, a]ten- 
od of api)roximntely the same length in other 
calendars. Compare — 4. A space of 

twelve calendar months without regard to tho 
point from which they are reckoned: as, ho 
sailed on Juno 1st, and xvns absent just one year. 



year 

At the zeres end the! comen nzen, nnd founden the same 
Lettres and Figures, the whiche thei hadde writen the zeer 
before, withouten ony defuute. 

StandevUle, Travels, p. 17. 
Thci sholde not rcturne with-inne two yere, lesse than 
thei njyght fynde the seide childe. 

-Vcrftn (E. E. T. S.), i. 29. 

5. pi. Period of life; ago: as, "he is very vigor- 
ous for liis years: often used specifically to 
note old age. See in ycarSj below. 

lie is made as strong as brass. Is of bravo years too, 

An-I doughty of coniplexlun. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, ii. 1. ! 
II'^- [Essexl . . , profess’d he would not contend with ! 
tl:^ f^ueen, nor excuse the Faults of Ids young i'ears either 
itj wliole or in part, Baker, Ciironiclcs, p. 3S9. 

lie hinipelfe affected ease and quiet, now growing into 
yrare-i. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 18, 1G73. 

Wli.at i®- there quite so profoundly human as an old 
man’s memurj- of a mother who died in liia otirUev years f 
0. ir. llolmrs, Professor, viii, 
Th? oMer plural j/rur still remains in popular language : 
n<, the horse Is ten year old. 

And threescore year would make the world away. 

Shak., Sonnets, xi. 
Then you know a boy is an ass, 

Then you know tiie worth of a lass, 

Once >ou have come to forty penr. 

Thackeray, Age of Wisdom. 
Anomalistic year. See anowa/wfic.— Astral year. 
Same as sidereal j/rar.— Astronomical year. See def. 1. 
— A year and a day, the lapse of a year with a day added 
to it: In law constituting a period which in some c.nses 
det^Traincs a right or liability: os, where one is fatally 
wounded witli murderous intent, the killing is murder 
if death ensues within o year and a day. See dayi. 

I snere to you bo the oth that I made to you when yc 
made me knyght that I shall secho hym a. yere and a day, 
but with-ynuc that space I may knowc trewc tldinges. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.). liL CS2. 
A year’s mind. See tnfndi.— Bird of the year. See 
fciVffi. — Bissextile year, leap-year. See Oisfextile . — 
Canlcnlar year. See ramVi/far.— Civil year, the year 
In use in the ordinarj* affairs of life; the year recognized 
by the law ; a year acconllng to the calendar. It is cither 
solar, like the civil year of Christian countries, or lunar, 
like the Mohammedan year, or Innlsolnr, like the He- 
brew year.— Climacteric years. Seecfi’macferfc,— Com- 
mon year, a year of SCO days, os dlstingtdshed from a 
lcai>-ycar.— Cj^c year. Same as ^ofAteprar.— Eccle- 
siastical year, the ye.ar as arranged in the ccclcslas- 
tical calendar. For details of it, see iSum/uy.— Eighty 
years’ war. Seetrari.— EmhoUsmlc year, a year of 
thirteen months, occurring in a lunisolar calendar, like 
that of the Jews,— Emergent year. Sco emergent.— 
Enneatlcal years!. See nineatic.— Estate for years. 
See are.— Fiscal year. See/(«<if,— Four years' lim- 
itation law. See /tmfMtfon.— Gregorian year. See 
Grrponart— Hebrew year, a Innlsolar year, composed 
of 12 or 13 months of or 30 days. In every cycle of 
nin< teen yean, ttic Sd, Ctli, 6th, lltb, 14th, ITtli, and 10th 
are cmAo/tmte years and have 13 roontlis, wJille the rest 
sre ordinary years and liavo 12 raontlis. Both the cm- 
lK)lUniJc ana the ordinary years are further distinguished 
oa regular, defreiice, and almndanf.— Hundred years’ 
war. See irnri.— in years, advanced In age. 

I am honest In my Inclinations, 

And wotild not, wer't not to avoid Offence, make a 
Lady n little tn I'earg believe I think her young. 

Eiherege, Man of Jlodc, II. 2. 

3Icn in Years more calmly Wrongs resent 

Conyrece, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
The laily, wlio was a little tn years, having parted with 
her fortune to her dearest life, no left licr. 

^Idjrmith, Register of Scotch Marriages. 
Julian year, fa) A period of 8C5} days. (A) Incorrectly, 
a year of the Julian calendar.— Leap year. Seo /raj>- 
t/rar.— Legal year, the year bv wlilcii dales were reck- 
oned, wbicli until 17.^2 liegan 31nrcli 25th: hence It was 
nsiial Wtween January Ist and Jlarch 25th to date the 
year l>oth wap», as Februarj’ 19th, 1745 -C (tliat Is, 1740 ac- 
conling to present reckoning).— Lnnaryear,apcrlod con- 
sisting of 121onar months. The lunar astronomical year 
con^istsof 121unar synodical months, orSM day8,8hours, 
48 minutes, SC seconds. Tlic common lunar year consists 
of 12 lunar civil months, or days. — Lunisolar year. 
Bee f ffn t>nfar.— Mohammedan year, a pm ely lunar year 
of 12 rnontljs, liaving alternately ;i0 ami 29 days, except 
that In certain ye.ars the last month has 30 days Instead 
of 29. These years arc the 2d, 5lh, 7th, 10th, ISth, IClIi, 
18th, 21st, 2tth, 20tti, nnd 29th of each cycle of thirty years. 
The years arc counted from the hejira, A. U. 022, July Ifdh. 
—Natural year. Same as troyieal j/rar.— Planetary 
years. Sec pfort/for.v.— Platonic year, a great cycle of 
years at the end of which It waa supposed tliat the celes- 
tial boilles will Ik; found In tlie same places they were 
In at the creation. Also called great nr yerfcct year.^ 
Eemal, sabbatical, Bldereal year. Bee the adjectives. 
— Seven years’ war. Sec Silesian wars, under Sdesian. 
—Solar year. Ree def. i.—Sothlc year. Sec.S’ofAfc.— 
Tenancy from year to year. Bee tenancy .— of 
years, term foryears. Bee tmn.c(c).— Theban year. 
Hee TArf>an.— Thirty years’ war. See thirty.— To be 
struck or stricken In years. Bco sfnir.— Tropical 
year. Bee def. i.— Vague year, an EgjTtlaii year of 
3C.J days. Called ra^rue— that is, wandering— because In 
the course of 1507 years it begins at all seasons.— Year by 
year, from one year to another; with each succeeding year. 

Disease, augmenting year by year, 

Show'd the grim king by gradual steps brought near. 

GraAAc, Woiks, I. 102. 

Year, day, and waste, part of the sovereign’s jircrogn- 
tlvc In England, wlierehy he waa entitled to the profits 
for a year and a daybf the lands held by persons attainted 
of petty (reason or felony, together with the right of wast- 
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ing them, aftervvard restoring them to the lord of the fee. 

It was abolished by the Felony Act, 1870.— Year in, year 
out, always ; fi*om one year to another. 

Sunbeams never came, never gleamed, year in, year out, 
across the clear darkness of the broad water floor. 

C. F. Woolson, East Angels, xxviii. 

Year of confusion, the 707th year of the Roman era, 
ending with 47 B. c., being the year before the first intro- 
duction of the Julian calendar. It had 445 days. — ^Year 
of grace, year of the Christian era.— Year of Jubilee. 

ScejuWfce, 1.— Year of our Lord, year of the Christian V . r/TVfK iiprncn 7crnen.<AS. 

era.— Years of discretion. See ifecrriioji.— Young of yearn^ Cyernj, v. 
the year. Sceyounff. 


yearning 

tVhose cheerful tenants hlcss their i/earlu toil. 

Poiie, Moral Essays, iv. 183. 

yearly (yer'li), adv. [< ME. ycrcly ; < yearly, a.] 
Annually; onee a year: as, blessings yearly 
bestowed. 

Also there shalhe allowed to Iiim fower Tshors, every 
of tliem being yerebj allowed for the same 20'i. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 2. 
Yearly will I do tills rite. Shak,, tiuch Ado, v. 3. 23. 

ycarni(y6rn),v.!. 

giernan^ qyrnanj gcorniaiij yearn, desire, = Icei. 
girna = uoth. desire, long for ; from an 

*adj., AS. georn, MK. sern = OS. gern = OHG. 
MHG. gern = Icel. gjarn = Sw. gerna =: Dan. 
gjfonw = Goth. *gairns (in comp, failiu-gairns), 
hesirons, eager (see yern '^) ; with formative -n, 
from tho root seen in OHG. MHG. gcr^ eager, 
OHG. gerdn^ MHG. geren, G. he-gchren, long 
for.] 1. To long for something; desire eager- 
ly ; feel desire or longing. 

Angels euer sese and euer thay jmic for to see. 

Ilampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 4. 

Drcde delitable drynke, and thow shalt do the bettere; 

Mesure is raedeyne, thous thow moche jenje. 

Piers Ploicman (B), i. 35, 

0, Juvenal, lorde, trewe is thy sentence, 

That lltel witen folk what is to yeme. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 108. 

Joseph made haste, for his bowels did yeaim. upon his 
brother. Gen. xliii. 30. 

All men have a yearning curiosity to behold a man of 
heroic worth. Steele, Spectator, No. 340. 

But my heart would still yearn for the sound of the waves 
That sing ns they flow by my forefathers’ graves. 

0. W. Holmes, The Hudson. 

2f. To cry out eagerly; give tongue, as a dog. 

When Foxes nnd Badgerds liaue yong cubbes, take all 
your olde Terryers and put them into the grounde ; and 
when they beginne to baye (which in the earth is called 
2/caniyn/;Xyotimusteholdc your yong Terryers, . . . that 
they may herken and heare theyr fellowes yeame. 

Turherville, Booke of Hunting (ed. 1675), p. 181. 


yeara, tf. poisoiuoak. 
year-bird (y6r'b6rd), n. The djolan: said to 
liave been so called from a notion that it an- 
nually added a wrinkle to the plicated skin at 
the base of tho beak. 

year-book (yer'buk),??. 1. A book giving facts 
about the year, its chief seasons, festivals, 
dates, etc., or other kindred subjects : ns, 

Hone’s Tcar-Bool\ — 2. A bookpublished every 
year, every annual issue containing new or 
additional information; a ivork published an- 
nually and intended to supply fresh informa- 
tion on matters in regard to which changes are 
continuallj’’ taking place: as, a parish year- 
hoolc. 

A new year-hook, specially prepared for busljiess-mcn, 
will bo Issued, . . . under the title of The Year-Book ot 
Commerce. The Academy, June 1, 1889, p. 3715. 

3. One of a number of books containing chron- 
ological reports of early cases adjudged or 
argued in the courts of I'ngland. The scries first 
printed ntid long known ns The Year Books contains cases 
from the i)Cglniifng of the reign of Edward II. down to 
the end of Edward III., and from the beginning of Henry 
IV. dovvji to near the end of Henry VIII. Others later 
published arc Maynard's Edward I. aud II., and Uor- 
wood'a translation from MS. which presents cases lu va- 
rious years of Edwanl I. from 11 to 35 Inclusive, 
yeara, n. Aji obsolete or dialectal form of card 
and of earth. 

year-dayt (yer'da), «. [< ^lE. gemJay (cf. AS. ii. a 

gvardagas. Ti\.f dnj's of yoro); < year 4* day^."] yearn^t (y6rn), r. [Alsopani; prob. an altered 
An anniversary dnv ; a daj' on which prayers form, duo to confusion "with ycf/rni,wHh wiiicii 


it is gODorally merged, of ^crvi, < ME. crmoif 
griovo, vo.x,< AS. yrman, also gc-yrman (whence 
perhaps yearn, ns distinguished from earn, like 
yean as distinguished from can), ^ove, vex, < 
carm =s D. G. arm =s Icob armr = Dan. Sw. arm 
= Goth, arms, poor, miserable.] I. intrans. To 
grieve; mourn; sorrow. 

^ Falstaff he is dead, 

And we nmst yearn therefore. 

Shak., Hen. V., ii. 3. 6. 

Some of those French . . . 

Assay tlio English caiTlagcs to burn, 

Which to defend them scarcely had a man. . . . 
Those yearning cries, that from tho carriage came, 
His blood yet hot, more highly doth inflame. 

Brayton, Battle of Agincourt, st. 299. 

II. irons. To griovo ; trouble ; vox. 


were said fortho dead. Uallncclh 
We hauc ordcyiicd ... to kepe tho ^creday of Jon 
lyster of Combrygc screly, on mydelcnton sondny, . . . he- 
causo he gafo vs IHJ Marc, in the beg>nnyng and to tho 
fortheraunco of our gyldo. 

Englifh Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 281. 

yeard-fastf, a. Fast in tho earth or ground. 

0 about tho midst o’ Clyde’s water 
Tlicro was a yeard-fasi stone. 

Burd Ellen (Child's Ballads, III. 214). 

yeared (yerd), a, [< year + -cd^."] Numbering 
years; aged. 

Both were of best feature, of high race, 

Yeared bttt to thirty. B. Jonson, Sejaniis, 1. 1. 

yearlily (yerMi-li), adv. [< yearly *f -ly^.'] 

Yearly, [llnrc.] 

The great <(iiaking grass sowcii yearlily in many of the 
Luiidou gardens. T. Johnson, llerball. 

yearling (yer'ling), «. and a. [= G. jiihrljng ; 
as year + -Ung^. Cf. Jj. vitidus, a calf, lit. n 
^yenrling^: mo veal,"] I. v. 1. A young beast 
ono year old or in tho second year of its age. — 

2. Under racing nnd trotting rules, a horso yeam^ (y6rn), v. t. [A foim of 

oue year old, dating from January 1st of tho •'i..*: — i n Gm 

year of foaling. 

He was buying yearlings, too, nnd seemed keen about 
racing, but ns yet notn feather had been plucked from 
tiio pigeon's w'lfig. Whyte Melcille, mdte Rose, II. vi. 

II. u. A year old; of a year's ago, duration, 
or date; as, ti yearling heifer. 

As yearling brides provide Jnee cap?, nnd work rich 
clothes for the expected darling. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, I. 
yearlong (yer'lOng), a. Lasting or continuing 
a year. 

**TlJce,” I said, 

*'From yearlong poring on thy pictured eyes, 

Ere seen I loved.'* Tennyson, Princess, vll. 


It yearns my heart to hear the wench ralsconstnied. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, v. 3. 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3. 20. 

Alas, poor wTetch I how it yearns my heart for him I 

D. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iv,4. 

caral, simu- 
Same as cani^. 


Accepting year-long exile from liis home. 

The Atlantic, LIX. 3D1. 

yearly (yer'li), a. [< ME. yeerhj, < AS. gcdrlic 


lating ycarii^, ycarn^, etc.] 

[Provincial or vulgar.] 

My due reward, the which right well I deeme 
I yearned have. Spenser, F. Q., VI. vil. 16. 

She couldn't afford to pay for schooling, and told me I 
must look out and yea>7i my own living while I was a 
mere chick. 

Mayjheiv, London Labour and London Poor, I. 397. 
yearn'* (y6m), v. [A var. of carn^, or < ME. ^c- 
ernen, < AS. geyrnan, run together: see caim^, 
r«»*.] Sumo as corn^. 

His Honour tlio Duke will accept ane of our Dunlop 
cheeses, aiid it sail be myfaut if a better was ever yearned 
In Lowden. Scott, Heart of ilid-Lothian, xxxix. 

yearn^ (y6m), n, A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
carn^. 

Vo cliffs, the haunts of sailing i/carn/».' 

Burns, On Capt. Matthew Henderson. 


(= G.Jfilirlir/i); ns tjcnr + 1. Annual; yearnfult (ytrn'tul), a. [Also i/cnifid, cnifiil; 

Impponing, nccniiiiK, or coming every year: ■'<. Mournful; (I'isti ’ 


ns, a yearly rent or income. 

Five hundred poor I Iiave In yearly pay. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 1. 316. 

These two last CEiinlimlcB nnd Tigris] ore famous for 
their ycarehj oiierllowiiigs. J‘urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 340. 

2, Lasting or continuing for n year: as, a 


distressing. 

Ala, Ala, was their yernfull note ; their foode was the 
peoples almes. Purchas, Pilgi image, p. C28. 

But, oh musicke, ns in joyfnll tunes, thy niery notes I did 
borrow, 

So now lend meo Ihy yerixftiU tunes, to utter my sorrow. 

Damon and Pith., Old Plays, 1. 105. (Nares.) 

^ernynge; 
of ono who 


7 /curfy plant; a ycrtWy tenant or tenancy.— 3. yearning* (y6r'ning), n. [< ME. 
Coinprchondiiig a year; accomplished in a verbal n. of ycuni*, r.] Tho feeling 
year: as, tho yearly circuit or revolution of j’eaims; a strong feeling of tondernoss, pity, or 
tlio earth. longing desire. 


The yearly course that tirings this day about 
Shall never see It but a holiday. 

Shak., K. John, ill. 1. 81. 


All tho licrte fefitenede in the ^ernynge of Ihesu es 
turned in-to the fyre of lufe. 

Ilampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 2. 
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The reveries of youtli, in' -which so much energy js yeast-titten (yest'bit''n), a. In 'brewing, too 


wasted, are the yearnings of a Spirit made for what it 
has not found but must forever seek as an Ideal. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 17C. 


yelling 

Yet, “Pottys, gretchepel” creyeclHo[b]yn, 

“ Y Ioffe yeffell thea to stonde." 

Rolnn Hood and the Potter (Caiild’s Ballads, Y. 24). 


yearning^ (yfer'ning), ti 
Rennet. [Sootcli.] 
yearningly (y6r'ning-li), adv. In a yearning 
manner ; -with yearning, 
yeast (yost), n. [Formerly also yest; also dial. 
cust; < ME. secst, < AS. gist, gyst_ = D. gest. 


mucli affected by yeast. 

Wlicn the progress of the atlcnustion becomes so sleek _ yj., a iiriflfllB 'Rnwlioh form nf nift 
. „ , 03 not to oxeced hnlf n pound In tho day, it is prudent to yeitt, n. A Miadle Jtnglisn term pr fin/ 1. 

[Var. of carmng^',} cleanse, otherwise the top-barm might re-enter the body Thanne to the Sowdon furth he went anon, 

of tlio beer, and it would become yeagt-Mtten. Of whom he hadde his thank right specially, 

Uref Diet., I. 817. And grete ye/tys as he was welc worthy, 

yeast-cell (yost'sol), fl. Tho single cell vebieh 
constitutes a yoast-plant, jS^ffCc7jflroini/ccs cem’t- yold^ (y©ld), n. [Also ycaUl, yaldy pcU , var. of 


p/sf = MEG. G. gcis’cht, gisclit =ioel. yeasWungus (yost'fung'gus), «, Soc/mis!^^^ 

- ■ (cf. Dan. fl/.Tr), yeast; yeastiness (yos'ti-nos), «. Tho state or prop- 


gcidt.J Barren; not giving milk; 
gcld^, 2. [Scotch.] • 

Thence country wives, wi' toil and pain, 
ilay plunge and plunge tlie klm in vain ; . . . 
Anildawtit [petted! twal-pinthawkielcow ]’8 gane 
As yell 's tiie bill {bull]. 

Bums, Address to the De’iL 


iast, jastr = Sw. Jcist iv-w, „ , - ^ n ■ * j. 

from a verb soon in OEG./csuh, MHG./csoi, orty of being yeasty. ™ c. 7 

gesen, gern, G. gd'lircn, ferment, = Sw. Jasa, yeast^plant (yest plant), n. Iho SaccbaroJiwccs 
ferment, froth; akin to Gr. Chw, hoil, sootho, ccrovisi.r, _n mmuto plant producing alcoholic 
0 boiled, boiling); Skt. V yns, hoil, fermentation in saccharine liquids; also, any 

frotb.l 1. A yollowisli substanco, havmg an ono of aoveral otbor species of the genus otic- 
acid ronctiou, produced during tho alcoholic charomyccs. Spo ycastf 1 ^ 

fermentation, of saccharine lliiids» rising partly yeast-powder (yost pou d6r), ?i. A substitute 
to tho surface in tbo form of a frothy, llocoulent, tor yeast used for lonvoning bread, consisting 
viscid matter (toj) or surface ycast)^ and partly of a preparation of soda, phosphates, and otlier 

falling to the bottom {hottoin or sedhneni yeast), substances, in tho form of a pow'tlor j a Daicing- yj, A Middle English form of gild^. 

Yenst consists of nggrogatlons of minute cells, cnch cell powder, 
constituting a distinct plant, Saeeharonvjces ccrcvisirc. yeasty (yos'ti), a. 


A wild farm in Northumberland, well stocked with milk- 
cows, yeald beasts, and sheep. 

Scott, Heart of ^lid-Lothlan, xxxlx. 

Few owners of deer forests will adopt the author's sug- 
gestion of themselves beginning to shoot the yeld hinds on 
tlie IBth of October, Instead of leaving It to their keepers, 
Athenmtm, No. 3070, p. 660. 



Tile yeast-plant is a 
saprophytic fungus 
of uncertain system- 
atic position, being 
regarded by some ns 
a degenerate asconiy- 
cete, by others as rejv 
resenting n distinct 
class. It exists under 
two conditions. In 
tho first It is In tho 
form of transparent 
round or oval cells, 
averaging .OS mm. 

(.003 incli) III dlam- 
cter, which Increase 
in countless numbers 
by budding — that is. 
by tho formation of 
a small daughter- 
cell by tbo side of 
the mother-cell, from 
wlilch It sooner or 
later separates. Tlie 
other form consists 
of larger cclK wlilch, 
by a division of their 
protoplasm, form four 
new cells within the 
paronl*colI. Tlicso 
endogenously formed 
cells have been liken- 
ed to tlie ascosporcs 
of the Afeomyectes. 

with which, os slated above, they are frequcntlv classed. 
The former notion that the ycxst-planl ua.s only 


[Formerly also yesty;^ < 
’ycosr+ -yi.] i. Consisting of or rosombling 
yonst. 

Wo have then [In Juno) niiotlier dun, called tho Barm- 
Fly from lU j/rtwfj/ color. ...... ., 

Cotton, In Tl niton a Angler, 11. 201. 



2. Foamy; frothy; spumy. 

Tlioiigh the yesiy waves 
Confound and awnllow navigation up. 

SfittJc,, Mncbelh, !v. 1. 63- 

Tlic sands and yeasty surges mix 
In cftvcs about tho dreary bay. 

Tennyson, .‘lallor Boy. 

3. Light; iiDsnhstnntinl ; trifling; worthless. 

TliuB lias lio— nnd itiBny more of tho Bomo breed tlinl yoldrock (yol'drqk), 

1 know llio dro«y use ilolcB on— only Kot tho^ tiine of [Pj-Qv. Elig.’] 


Thys statute Is made by the comync assent of nil Iho 
brotiiernc nnd slsteme of alhallowe yelde. 

English Gilas (L. E. T. S.), p. 2SL 
AtWorccslcros late asl4C7weflnd the citizens In their 
“yrW merchant " making for the craft guilds regulations 
which imply that they had full authority over them. 

Stubbs, Const. HlsL, § 4S5, 

yeldef, v. A Middle English form of yield. 

yeldhallef, A Middle English form of gild^ 
hall. 

To Bitten In a yeldhalle on a deys. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 370. 

yeldring (yol'dring), n. [Also ycldriti, yoldrwg, 
yoldrhif yorling, etc., in nutnorous variant forms 
bnsod on yellow.^ Same ns yowlcy, [Scotch.] 
n. Same as yoiclcy. 


the time and outward habit of encounter: a kind ot yefty L ‘ aIuT „ A variant of volk. 
coVlcctlan, which carrlea them through and through tho yelE oi yot^. 

nin«» fmul and wlntiowcd onlnloiis. yoll-* (5 01). 1’. L' 


Yeast. 

rt, ycAst-plsfit ttrt' 

vittr), showing Incfease by buiUltni: J n 
eell, sliowing the ( 'nn.ttltincf the t|Ofesj 
e, ft eell. conl.nlnlntf four mAture ♦lores: 
a. thesj^fci; e, gemln.stlnk: sj’orev 


Ibf Im* 


most fond and winnowed opinions. 

ShaL"., Ilnmlct, V, 2. 100. 

Knowledge with him Is Idle, U It strain 
Above the compass of his yeUy brain. 

Drayton, Moon-Calf. 

yeatt, ». Same ns yatCf gaic^. 

And, or the porter was at tho yeat, 

Tlie Ik)v uas In tlie Jin’. 

irfirfi/ (Clilld’s Ballads, IT. &I). 

yoddf, t*. K scddcii, jfdf/iVn, < AS. geddinn, 
gijddlan, giddian, speak, sing, < geddj gidd, a 
song.] To spenk; sing. Piers J*loinn(ni (A), 
‘ HIS. 


mature condition of a mold has lu'cnflfedunlly exploded ycddlncf. [ME,, also vcddtfnoe, < AS. tjcd- 

by llrefeld’fl elaborate rcse.arelus.^ Keni^^^^^^ dyug, gUtdnng; verbal n. of sing: SCO 


pfaco sooner and goes on more rapidly u hen yeast Is added 
than when the Iluid h merely oxinifcd to the atmosphere, 
boer.ycast possessing the properly of felling up fennenta* 
tion In the higbcil degree. .Surface > CMi Is lomicd at from 
C.Vto 77* F., nnd Its action Is rapid nnd Irregular, whereas 
sediment yc.ast Is formed at frvm 32' to 40*. nnd its action U 

slow nnd quiet. Scdlmciil yeast is reproduced by spon% yodo^t, yodcj, [^Ir.«. »/r«r, ^cdCf _ 
and not by buda. In their chemical relations tho I'vo do , (join, iddin), pret, of gdn, go: 800 go,'] 
not nppc.ar to dllfer. \cnst varies In quality according to ' , . . •; " '. .x. . 


thciinturc of tliclhiuld ImThlch it is genemU’d, nndyeajit- 
mcrcliants dlstlngulah foveml vnricilcs, uhleh arc em- 
ployed for dlllercnl pun»n^es according to Ihvlr energy 
and nctlvity. Yeast l.s cinploycd to induce fennentatiMn 
in the luaniifacturo of beer and ale, nnd of dlslllleil Rplrlta, 
and Is also the agent In producing the paimrj* fermenta- 
tion, whereby bread is rendered llglit, jKirouf, nnd UKUigy. 
Bcer-yc.ast is employed medicinally ns a stimulant In low 
fevers, and Is of great sers ice In case.s when*, from Inllnni- 
mntory symptoms, wine l.s inadmissible. See 6 ann-, Sac^ 
charoviy'ees, /enuentation. 

She consentetl that the village maiden should manufac- 
ture yeast, both liquid nnd in cakes. 

Ilairthorne, Seven Gables, v. 

2. Spunio or foam of water; froth. 

Now the ship boring the moon with her malnmo-st, nnd 
anon «wnllowecl with yest nnd froth. 

Shal:., W. T., I!i. 3, 01. 


t/edd, r.] A popular tnlo or romiiuco, or a sopg 
embodying a popular talc or romuucc, 

Of yeddinoes he b.v utterly the prys. 

Chaucer, Gen. l*rol. to C. T., 1. 237. 

ode, < AS. codr 

^ „ : Ob- 

solete irregular jiretcrits of go. 

Sctlicn sede to sUtc same to solas A to plcle 
At n svhl srlndowc that was In the clmmnber. 

il’i7/tai/i o/ (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3072. 

Two or three of Tile me^saces yetlen 
For randnms. Chaucer, Trollu.s, II. D3C. 

To meto lilr joifr manl haronn, 

Mllii greto ninl fnlre iirocessloun. 

Holy h>oit iW T. P.X p. 115. 

Ills nnny drj'-fool througli them yod. 

Sj'cnser, F. Q., I. x. 53. yelU (vol), tl 
One while tills lllllo boy lie yode, 

Anotiicr v^hllc lie ran. 

C/i»’Wc (Child’s B.aUads, II. 3HX 

Along the bnnkes of many silver streames 
Thou with him yodest. 

L. Bn/sXftt, raslorall Acglogne. 


In other pace than fortli lie yodr, 

Kclimvd I/ird JIannIon. 

Scoff, Mnrmion, iil. 3L 


They melt Into Ihy f/foff of svnves, svhich mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

TJyrtm, CliUdc Harold, Iv. 181. 

ArtlflClal yeast, n dough of flour and a small (uiantlly ' ' *' 
of common yc-O-st, made Into small cakes and dried. Kept 
free from moisture, It long retains its fenncntntlvo profi- 
erty.— Beer-yeast, llie common jeast, Saccharowyees 
ccrerisi/r, which is added to the wort of beer for the 
purpose of cxcllltig fermentation. See def. 1. — Bottom 
or Bediment yeast. Sec def, l.—Gormaii yeast, com- 
mon ve.ostcolfecled, drained, and presAied till nearly diy. r^,T^ f AO .n.7.-.n 

It can bo so kept for several montlw, and Is much used hy yodert, O. [ME. yff/tr; Cl. Ao. /Tarf, 

.. — . . , — - — » , n iJ'Vfr,'? o/ Jfrxnndcr, 1. 5042, 

sederhtj scdcrli ; <ycdvr + 
uco. 


r „ V. i. [Also ycad; n fnlse pres, tonso nml 
inf. formed from the pret. i/rdopyodc: see ?/fdci.] 
Togo; proceed. [Rnro mul errouoons.j 
Tlien badd tlic knight this lady yede aloof, 

And to an hill licrseUo withdraw' a.syde. 

Sj^ser, F. Q., I. xl. 5. 

Years yead nwny, nnd faces fair deflower. Hranf. 



in bags ns a preparation for storing.— Surface or top 

yeast. Sco def. l. 

yeast (yest), v. i. [< yeast, «.] To fonnont. 

3 ’cnsfin/7 youth 

■\Vill clear Itself nnd crystal turn again. 

Keats, Otlio tlie Great, Hi. 2. (Danes.) 

yeast-beer (yest'bor), Jt. See hecri. 


For I soldo mo A* 3030 after grace, 

A llml Is the host, he my dome, (or mo by.houcs nede. 
Sir Qairayne and the Orem Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1215. 

yeel (vCd), n. A dialectal form of cel. 
yeeldf, r. A Middle English spoiling of yield. 
yc^f, a. Snmo as ycjt. 

yefiellf, ffdn. An ohsoloto dialectal form of evil. 


[< ^tE. ycUcUf ^c7?rn, sollen, 

< ASV gcllaiif gicUan, gyllan, cry out, yell, rc- 
soniul, = E. r7>7/cH, shriek, scroain, = G. gcllcn, 
resound, = I’ccl. gcUo, also gjallo c= Sw. gdUa 
= Ban. gjrcltc, qja'ldc^ resound, ring; prob. akin 
to AS. galan^ sing: sco galc^. Cf. t/dtr/l, yowl.] 
I, infranf?. To crj'ont'ivith n sharp, loud noiso; 
shriok; cry’ or scream ns irith ngony, horror, or 
ferocity. 

Tliay ytlleden as fccndcs doon In hello. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, L DCO. 
Tlio com the dcucl s^diaxge north, [and ] loude he gan gredo 
Alas nou Is my inyste Ido eucmio ho Bcdc. 

Holy Hood (E. F- T. 8.). p. 44. 

Tlie night mveu that still deadly yells. Sj>enscr. 
Tlio dogs did pcTf. Shak., I.. L. L., Iv. 2, 60 . 

Tho throng’d arena shakes with shouts for more ; 

Yells the mad crowd o'er entrails freshly tom. 

A’l^on, Chlldo Ilaroltl, I. CS. 

All the men nnd women In the hall 
Ilo«o. when they saw the dead man rise, nnd fled 
Yelling ns from a spectre. Tennyson, Geraint. 

II. trans. To utter vrith a yell. 

Ab If It felt with Scotland, nnd prff’cf out 
IJke syllable of dolour. 5AnA:., ^faibclli, Iv. 3. 7. 
Some boy, galloping for life upon the road, j/eff# to him 
tho sudden news, nml Is gone. 

ir. M. Baler, New Timothy, p. 25S. 

Again the Apaches were summoned to surrender, . . . 
ami again tliey t/effed their Ueflant refusal. 

The Centuri/, XLT. 659. 

•/, yell'^, V.] 1. A sharp, loud 

outcry; a scremu or cry suggostivo of horror, 
distress, ngony, or ferocity. 

Bod. ni call aloud. 

Jngo, Do, with like tlmorons accent and dlro yell 
As wdicn, by night nnd negligence, the fire 
Ir spied in populous cities. Shak., Othello, i. 1. 75. 

A loud halloo of vlndlcllvo triumph, above which, how. 
ever, . . . the yell of mortal agony was dLstlnctly heard, 

^ Scott, Bob Boy, xxxl. 

A yell the dc.'id might wake to hoar 
Swcll'd on the night nir, far and clear,— 

Tlicn sraoto tho Indian tomahawk 
On crosliliig door nnd ahatterlnc lock. 

nVjiffiVr, Pentneket. 

Spccificnlly— 2 . A call or cry peculiar to a 
Bpeoial body of persons: as, a class yell; tlie 
yell of Columbia *91. 

Tlio yomiR men, la brilliant Icnnls-hlaieta anil ncgllpi'c 
cosliimcB, are plvlnfr llic nioiintain calls or ./db — cries 
ailoptcil BcconlliiKto tbo vclbknoivn collcpc custom, anil 
nltcroil Bvjtb more cnorgj" limn niiislc. 

St. Aldiolojr, A' 11. S-H. 

yell- (vol), a. Same as ycUU. 

•■.3yell-li( ■ ■ 


Dialectal fomis of ale, ale- 


yelP, yell-house. 
hoii.’ic. 

celling (yol'ins), «. [< SIE. sellyngc; verbal u. 
of yeW-, r.] The act or tho noiso of one who or 
that which yells; a yell, or yells collectively. 



yelling 

Tillings Imid and deep. Bmyton. 

• Pale spectres grin around me, 

Ana atun me witli the yeUings of damnation. 

Johnson. 

yGllocli (yel'och), v, i. [A var. of yeVX, mth a 
guttural termination.] To scream: yell; shriek, 
[Scotcli.] 

Bnt an auld useless carline . . . flung herself right in 
my Bister s gate, and yelloched and skirled, that you would 
liave thought her a whole generation of hounds. 

Scotty Pirate, xxx. 

yellodi (yel'oeli), n. [< ijellocli, ».] A shrill 
cry ; a yell. [Scotch.] 

yefloty (yel'6), a. and n. [Also dial, yitllmo, 
yallmc, yallcr, etc.; < ME. yelow, yeloiee, yelioe, 
cchve, ^elowc, yolwe, geln, etc., also galow, yahi, 
et('.,< AS. ycohi, geolo (geolw-) = OS. gelo = MD. 
gMit, D. gecl = OHG. gelo (gelirA, MHG. gel 
(gi'lir-), G. gcih = loel. ywlr = Sw. Dan. gul, yel- 
low, = L. Iiclrus, light-yellow ; akin to Gr. 
verdure, yellowish-green, OBulg. relcnti, 

yellow, green, Lith. zalias, green, Skt. hari, yel- 
low: see clilor-, gold. Perhaps also akin to Gr. 
,To?.p =: L. fcl, hile, gall, = E. gall; see galll.} 
I. a. Of a color resembling that of gold, butter, 
etc. See II. rcKoia U sometimes used in tho sense of 
‘jaundiced,’ ‘jealous,* etc., the color being regarded as 
a token or symbol of jealousy, envj*, melancholy, etc. : a 
usage no doubt connected with the figurative notions at- 
taching to jaundice, the skin haring a yellow hue In that 
disease. 

His Kekke Is salotrc, aftre colour of an Oriellc, that is a 
Ston well schynj-nge. JrandeiilU, Travels, p, 4S. 

His here, that was yatu and bright, 

Blac it bicome anonright. 

Gy of TTanakf, p, 220. {naUiw&U.) 
She gave It Casslo. but thereat 
"Why roll your ytlloic eye? 

Tragifdie of Othello the Jfoor, quoted In Farness’a 
[Variorum Othello, p. 398 (App.). 

A primrose by a river's brim 
A yclloir primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

Wordsicorthj Peter Bell, 1, 12. 

Acute yellow atropliy of the liver, a disease character- 
ized by a granular fatty degeneration of various tissues 
of the body, particularly of the glands and muscles, tho 
changes being usually moat evident in tho liver.— Blue- 
winged yellow warbler. Seo trarWer,— imperial yel- 
low porcelain. See tmprrinh— King’s yellow worm. 
See redirt.— Order of the Yellow Smng. Seo order,— 
Spotted yellow flycatchert. Same as l/ricamcarbler. 
See trarf/fer.- Spotted yellow warbler. See irarWtfr, 
and ent nnder^/^offrd.— To wear yellow hose or stock- 
Ingstj to be jealous. 

Jealous men are either knaves or coxcombs; be you 
neltber; you vear yellow hose without cause, 

Dcikerand Wehsterf Northward Ho, L 3. 

Yellow adder’s-tongue, admiral, antimony. See 
the nouns.— Yellow ant, n species of ant, Lanins Jlnrtis, 
common to Bnrope and North America.— Yellow ar- 
senlct. See arsenic, 1.— Yellow ash, asphodel, avens. 
See the nouns.— Yellow baboon, the wood-bnboon.— 
Yellow bachelor's-buttons. See bachelor’s buttons.— 
Yellow bnJs am. (o) The touch-me-not, impatiens A’olf- 
tangere, (b) See YoUOW bark. Same ns Do- 

Uvian bark (which see, under 6nrA^).— Yellow bass, the 
brass-boss, — ^Yellow bear, the lars'a of a common boin- 
bycld moth, Sjnlosoma cir'Tfnica, commonly called tho 
riVfpnta tiger-moth. [U. S.]— YoUow bedstraw. Sco 
hedstraxc, 2 (o).— YellOW belle, a rare British geometrid 
moth, ApHlatcs cifrnnn.— Yellow berries. Same as Per- 
idan berries ^hlcli see, under P^nan).— Yellow blrch, 
Seo 6trcA.— Yellow blrd's-nest, nypopHys multiilora 
{ilonotropa Ilypopitya). See bird's-nest, 1 (6),— YollOW 
boa, the yellow snoko (see below).— Yellow DOX, Extea- 
Ixjptus viellindora, of New South Wales and VImorla, a 
laige tree with a thick trunk and spreading top. Tho wood 
Is prized forvarlous kinds of artfzans* work, for Bhlp-bufld- 
ing, fuel, etc. The name is also ascribed to tho bloodwood, 
E. corymbosa, of New South Wales and Queensland, of 
which the wood Is very hard when dry, and durable under- 
ground.— Yellow boy. (a) A gold coin. [Slang.] 

John did not starve his canso : there wanted not yellow- 
boys to fee counsel. Arluihnot, Hist. Jolm Bull, 1. G. 

{b) A mulatto or a dark quadroon : used (as also yellow 
girl) both by whites and by negroes. [Southern H. S.]— 
Yellow bream. See breami, 1.— Yellow broom. Sec 
broomi.— Yellow bugle. Same as ground-pine, 1.— 
Yellow bunting, the yellowhammer.— Yellow butter- 
wort. See Pinguicuta, — Yellow camomile, candle. 
Seo the nouns.— Yellow canker-worm, tho larva of a 
common geometrid moth, Uybemia tiliaria, commonly 
called the lime-tree icinter-moth. [H. S.J— Yellow car- 
mine, a pigment of variable composition. It is generally 
a lake formed from Persian hcrries or quercitron-bark.— 
Yellow cartilage, elastic or reticular cartilage; fibro- 
cartilngo containing yellow elastic fibers. See cartilage 
and Yellow cat, a certain catfish, Leptops o\i- 

varis, one of tho mud-cats. See Leptops. — Yellow cedar. 
Same as yellow cypress.— Yellow cells, In zoo/., sarco- 
blasts ; peculiar nucleated structures In the Radiolaria, 
containlngyellow protoplasm (possibly parasites). Pascoc. 
—Yellow centau:^. (a) Same as yellow-wort. \h) Tho 
yellow star-thistle. Centaurea solstiiialis,— Yellow cnest- 
nut, tho yellow chestnut-oak, Quereus prinoides (Q. Cas- 
taned). Bee chestnut-oak, under oaJ'.— Yellow cinchona 
bark. See Cxnc/tona.— Yellow clover. See clover, i.— 
Yellow colors. See 11., 1.— Yellow copper. Same as ’ 
yellow ore. See below.— Yellow copperas, Sameascopf- 
npiVc.— Yellow coralline, an orangc-colorcd dye formed 
from rosollc acid, or aurin, which latter Is produced by the 
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joint action of oxalic and sulphuric acids on carholic acid. 
—Yellow crake, the yellow rail.— Yellow cranberry- 
worm, the larva of a tortricid moth, Teras vaedniivora- 
na, injurious to the cranberry in the United States, Also 
called yellow-headed eranherry-worm,,m contradistinction 
to the black-headed cranberry-worm, which latter, also 
called fire-worm, is the larva of Rhophohota vaedniana , — 
Yellow cress, the winter-cress, Barfiarcfi; also, either of 
two yelloAV-flowered species of water-cress. Nasturtium 
palustre and N. antpAiftiMm,— Yellow cypress, a tree, 
OhamiEcyparxs Nuikaensis, of northwestern North Amer- 
ica, the most valuable timber-tree of Alaska. Ite wood 
is light, hard, and close-grained, easily worked, and very 
durable in contact with the soil; it receives a beautifiU 
satiny polish, and is probably not surpassed as a cabi- 
net-wood among North American trees, It is somewhat 
used In ho.at- and ehip-biilldlng, and for fundture, inside 
finish, etc. Also Sitka cypress, yellow cednr.— Yellow 
dead-nettle. See dead-nettle, and weasd-snout. — Yel- 
low deaL See5(CotcAptnc,unaerpin«i. — Yellow dock, 
Seo docbi, 1.— Yellow dog’s-tooth violet. See violet. 
— Y ellow dyes. See ll., i.— Yellow dye-tree, Xylopia 
(Codoclxnc) polyearjta, of tropical Africa, a tree whose 
bark is bitter and contains berberine. It affords the 
natives a much-used yellow dy<^ and in Sierra leone is 
used topically in the treatment of obstinate ulcers, — Yel- 
low ebony. See e5oni/, Yellow eglantine. Beeyel- 
lo^orosc, under rosci.— Yellow elastic cartilage. Sarao 
ns yellow cartilage (see above). — Yellow fever. See 
/ereri.— Yellow fibrous tissue, a kind of tissue distin- 
guished by its yellow color and Its great elasticity. It is 
seen in the ligamentum nuchto of many quadrupeds, in 
the walls of tho arteries, to which itgives its peculiar elas- 
ticity, in tho vocal cords of the larynx, and elsewhere. — 
Yellow flddlewood. Sameas«p«r-frec.— Y^ow finch. 
Sec dnc/ji.— Yellow fir. ^teOregonpine, under pinei. — 
Yellow fiag. (n) See^p 2 . (fc) Seey/aps and /m.— Yel- 
low flower-de-luce, the yellow- flag or iris, Iris Pseuda- 
con/^.— Yellow foxglove, Digitalis lutea, of continental 
Europe ; also Geraraia fiava, the downy false foxglove of 
North America.— Yellow gentian, the common gentian 
or bitterwort, Qentiana /Mtca.— YoUoW glrL Seo yellow 
/» 02 /(fc).— Yellow goat. Some as rfzercTi.— Yellow goat’a- 
beard, tho common goat’a-bonrd, Tragopogon pratensis. 
—Yellow gowan, a name of various yellow-flowered 
plants, chiefly Ranunculus acris and other buttercups, 
and Caltka palustris, the marsh-marigold, [Scotch.]— 
Yellow gum. (a) Same ns acaroid gxtm (which sec, under 
gumSY (6) See j/rf/otc-pum.— Yellow gurnard, haw. 
See the nouns.— Yellow Hercules. Same ns prickly 
yeltoic-wood (see yelloto-tcoodp—Yollow honeysuckle, 
one of the trumpet-honcysuckics, Lonicera fiava, a rare 
plant of high lands In South Carolina and Georgia, some- 
what In cultivation. Tho fiowera are briglifc orange-red 
In terminal capitate clusters. The yellow Italian honey- 
suckle Is a variety of Lonicera Capr^oUum.—YeUow 
Iris, Jack. Jasmine, lady’s-sHpper, lake, Illy, lo- 
cust, lupine. See the nouns.— Yellow lead ore. Same 
ns trn//em7c.— Yellow lemurt, macacot, or macau- 
eph Same as Wnl-ajou.— Yellow loosestrife, Lysima- 
ch\a ru/ynn#.— Yellow mackerel, Caranx pisquetos.^ 
Yellow mastwood. See -Ycn/Aoxw/inn.— Yellow meli- 
lot. See J/c/t7otw#.— Yellow metal, milk, oak. Seo 
tho nouns.— Yellow mite, Tetranychus scxpvnctatus, tho 
common siz-spottcd mile, which damages the orange In 
riorldn. Also called Ca/»/omta spider, [Florida.]— Yel- 
low ocher, tho ordinary' ocher of commerce, which is usu- 
ally yellow, 03 distinguished from certain special ochers 
which arc red and brown. Sec ocAer.— Yellow ore, yel- 
low oro of copper; copper pyrites, a sulphnrct of copper 
and Iron, the most generally distributed of all copper ores. 
[Coniwall (chiefly),)— Yellow oxeye. See oxeye.— Yol- 
low-oxid-of-mercury ointment. See o/nfmenf,— Yel- 
low perch, (n) See perch, (t») See Jficroplenw.— Yel- 
low phlox, the wcslcrn wallflower. Sec wallfioxccr . — 
Yellow pickerel, pike, pine. Seo tho nouns.— Yellow 
pimpernel. See ijmwmcAta.— Yellow pitch. Same 
ns Burgundy or tthiie pilch (which see, under pitch^). 
—Yellow plover. Seo p/orer,— Yellow plum. Sco 
iCT/d plum, under p/um.— Yellow poud-lily. See pond- 
lily, 1.— Yellow poplar. Same ns Yellow 

puccoon. See liydrasUs, Indian paint (under paint), 
and ydlowroot,— Yellow quartz, false topaz, or citrine. 
Sco quartz.— Yellow races, thb Chinese, Slongolians, 
etc. See A'an/AocAroC — Yellow rail, Porzana nove- 
loraccnsis, a very small crake or Bhort-billed roll of 
America, of a general yellowish coloration.— Yellow 
rain. Sco raini, 2 (a).— Yellow rattle. See rattlei, o 
(a).— YoUowredpOli. See redpoll, 2, and icar/'/tfr.— Yel- 
low ro^ttent fever. Bce/rceri.— Yellow rohln, rose, 
sapphire. Seo tho nouns.— Yellow sally. See sally^, 2. 
—Yellow sculpin. Sco sculpin, 1 and 4.— Yellow slck- 
neaa. Seo sickness, and hyacinth, 1,— Yellow snoke, the 
West Indian ChtloboChrus inoma(us,a boa 8 or 10 feet 
long, of a dull-yellowlsli color varied with black, common 
in Jamaica-— Yellow snake-leaf, yellow snowdrop, 
old 'names of the yellow ndder’e-tongub, or dog-tooth 
violet, Erjfthrnnium Americanum.—Yollow BOap. See 
soap, 1.— Yellow sponge. Sec bath-sponge.— Yellow 
spot, (o) In nnat. See inaew/a fu/ra, under jnacii/n, (6) 
In en/om., Peck's skipper, Po/i/esjujcwny, a small hespe- 
rian butterfly of America, of a brownish color with a large 
yellow blotch on each bind wing. — ^Yellow Starch. See 
starch^, n., 2.— Yellow star-of-Bethlehem. See Qagea. 
—Yellow Btar-thlstle, starwort, suckling, sweet- 
wood. See the nouns.— Yellow Sulphur Springs wa- 
ter. See tfff/er.— Yellow BWeet-sultan. Bee eman, 4. 
—Yellow tamarind, tanager, thistle. See the nouns. 
—Yellow thruaht. Same as oriole, 1.— Yellow tit, one 
of several species of Ind*an tlmcllino birds of the genus 
Machlolophus, having the head created and tlie plumage 
chiefly yellow or green.— Yellow toad-flax, tlie common 
toad iiav.— Yellow trout, ultramarine, underwing, 
wagtail. Sco the nouns.— yellow viper, the fer-de- 
lance.— Yellow WOll-llchen, a Bpccics of lichen, Parme- 
lia pariHaria, which grows on trees and walls. It yields 
a yellow coloring matter, and is used In intermittent 
fevers.— Yellow warbler, wash, water-cress, water- 
crowfooj^ wolfB-bane, wood-sorrel, wren. See the 
nouns.— Yellow Water-lily, see pond-lily, 1,— Yellow 
willow, the golden osier, a variety of tho white willow 
(which Bee, under tPi7/ou»i).— Yellow yoldrlng, yorllng, 
or yowley, tlie European yellowhammer. 


yellow 

II. !!. 1. The color of gold, hutter, the neu- 
tral chromates of lead, potassa, etc., and of light 
of wave-length about 0.581 micron, it has some 
remarkable properties, which are due to the fact that by 
far the greater part of the visible spectrum consists of 
two regions, in either of which any three coloi-s being 
taken a suitable mixture of the extreme ones will match 
the middle one, and that the yellow is about the middle 
of one of these regions which contains four fifths of all 
the visible light of the solar spectrum. This region is 
bounded by the scarlet and the emerald-green ; the other 
by the emerald-green and the violet-blue. These three 
colors are thus the only ones which cannot be matched by 
mixtures of others. They are also more chromatic or 
high-colored than those which fall between them in the 
spectrum; for which reasons physicists regard these tliree 
colors as the elementary ones. (See color.) A remarkable 
property of yellow is that an increase of light merely 
intenslfles the sensation with a slight heightening of the 
color, without changing the hue ; while blue, on the other 
hand, is rendered pale by increased illumination, and all 
other colors are rendered yellowish. 'Tlie name yellow 
is restricted to highly chromatic and luminous colors. 
When reduced in chroma.itbecomes buff ; when reduced 
In luminosity, a cool brown. Mixed with red, yellow goes 
over into orange; mixed with green, into yellow-green. 
Eemon-yellow and canary-yellow may be taken as pure 
yellows, the latter being a little greener. Sulphur-yellow 
is a little greenish ; primrose is a little greenish and pale ; 
gamboge is a very slightly orange yellow. By chrome- 
yellow is usually meant a little more orange and most in- 
tensely chromatic color. Indian, cadmium, and saffron 
yellows are orange-yellows ; Naples yellow and maize-yel- 
low are pale orange-yellows. Ocher-yellow, clay-yellow, 
and wax-yellow are of somewhat diminished chroma, the 
first a little orange, and the last a little green. It is im- 
possible to describe the yellows more precisely, as tho 
slightest causes— for'example, a little thicker layer of 
paint, or Illumination -from another part of the sky- 
change their hues decidedly. 

The cercles of his eyen in his heed 
They gloweden bitwixe yelow and reed. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1274. 

Your French-crown-colour beard, your perfect yellow. 

* Shak., 31. N. D., i. 2. 68. 

2. The yolk of an egg; the vitellus : opposed 
to the whiiCf or the surronndmg albumen. — 3. 
jgl. Jaundice, especially jaundice in cattle (see 
jauttdice); hence, figuratively, jealousy. 

His horse, . . . sped with spavins, rayed with the yet- 
lotcs. Shak., T, of the S-, ill. 2. 54- 

Thy blood is yotuncomipted, wri/ows has not taintedit 
Two Lancashire Lovers (1C40), p. 27. (JTa//tVe//.) 

4. pi. Dyer^s-weed. JSalUwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

— 5 . Boxae txs pcach-ycXlows, 

The yellows Is Its [the peach's] most fatal disease. 

New Amer, Farm Book, p. 2S2. 

6. One of certain geometrid moths; anBnglJsh 
collectors’ name: as, the ^echled yclloxo. — 7, 
Any one of the group of small yellow butterflies ; 
a sulphur. See sulphur , ti., 3,— Antimony yellow, 
yellow antimony. Seeanftmony.— Casselyellow. Same 
ns mineral yellow.— Ohlnose yellow. Snme ns king’s 
Cobalt yellow, a pigment used by artists, com- 
posed of the double nitrite of potassium and cobalt. It 
is permanent, and more closely resembles the yellow of 
the spectnim than any other pigment.— Fast yellow. 
Some os add-yellow.-ToVB yellow, a color formerly used 
In dyeing, made by heating carbolic acid and arsenic in & 
pot. It dyes wool and Bilk yellow, and gives red shades 
with lime.— Imperial yellow, in ceram., a variety of 
OhIneso porcelain having a uniform yellow glaze, said to 
be reserved for the use of the imperial family or court; 
also, by extension, porcelain of any make supposed to 
resemble this In color.— Indian yellow, a bright yel- 
low pigment obtained in India. It is supposed to be the 
earth dug up from tho stables where cows have been 
housed during the winter and fed on mango-leaves. In 
Its crude form it comes in commerce in balls of from 3 
to 6 inches, having an offensive urinous odor. It is an 
impure magnesium salt of euxanthic acid. For artistic 
purposes it is washed and levigated, the foreign ma- 
terial being carefully separated. Thus purified it gives 
an orange-yellow of ^eat depth and beauty. It is quite 
permanent, and Is used both as an oil and as a water color. 
“Klug’s yellow, a pigment formed by subliming a 
mixture of arsenious oxid and sulphur. It consists of 
arsenious acid and arsenic trisulphid, or orpiment. Also 
Chinese j/ri/ow.— Madder-yellOW, a lake prepared from 
madder-root. It is bright in tone, somewhat similar to 
Indian yellow, but more transparent.— Mancbeflter yel- 
low. a coal-tar color used In dyeing, being the sodium or 
calcium salt of dlnltro-nlpha-naphthol. It is applicablo to 
silk and wool, producing shades from pale lemon to deep 
orange. It is not fast to light. It is also known as Mar- 
tius’s yellow, naphthol yellow, golden yellow, safiron yellow, 
naphthalene yellow.— X/loxs yellow, an artificially pre- 
pared oxid of iron, resembling the natural yellow ocher. 
It is used by artists as a pigment. — Martins’s yellow. 
Snme as Manchester yellow. — Mineral yellow. See min- 
ercr?.— Montpellier yellow. Same as mineral yclloto. — 
Naples yellow, a light-yellow pigment of various shades 
and of varying composition. Tiie true pigment is a basic 
nntimonlato of lead, but it is imitated by mixtures, ns of 
cadmium-yellow and zinc-wliite, .or of white lead and 
chrome-yellow. It has a good body, and is quite perma- 
nent.— Palis yellow. Same as cAro?nc-?/f//oiy.— Patent 
yellow. Same ns mineral yellow.— ’Perfect yellow, 
chromate of zinc, used as a pigment by artists. It is a 
light, bright yellow, and is quite permanent.— Resorci- 
nal yellow. Same as iropwoUti. — SpeeWed yellow. 
Qco speckled.— StTontien yellow. See strontian.— Tur- 
ner’s yellow, an oxychlond of lead employed as a yellow 
pigment: same as mineral yellow. 
yellow (yol'6), v. [< gellow, a.] I. trans. To 
render yellow. 



yellow 

So should my papers, yellow'd with their age, 

Be scorn’d. Shale., Sonnets, xvil. 

While the morning light 
Was yellowing tlio hill-tons. 

W^ordsworih, Prelude, v. 

II. inirans. To become yellow; grow yel- 
low. 

The noisy flock of thievish birds at work 
Among the rfellomni; viney.ards. 

Jlroimtng, Sordello, i. 

yellowanuner (yoT6-nm'’’er), n. Sumo as ycl- 
lotohtnnmcr, 1. 

yellow-backed (yel'c-bnkt). a. Iliiving the 
back yellow, or having yellow on the back: 
specific in some pbrase-names of animals: ns, 
tho blue ycllow-hachcd warbler, Panda amcri- 
caita (which see, untlor Panda). 
yellow-barred (ycro-biirtl), a. Barred with yel- 
low: as, tho ycllnio-Jiarred brindlo, I.ohnjdinra 
rirciaia, a British geomotrid moth whoso larva 
feeds on privet. 

yellow-beak (yel'o-bok), n. Same ns hrjan . — 
Abbot of yellow-beaks. Sco alhoL 
yellow-bellied (yd'o-bol'id), a. Ilnving tho 
belly yellow, or having yellow on tho abdo- 
men: speeifie in phrase-names of many ditfer- 
eiit animals: as, tho yctlow-bcllicd flyeatclicr, 
Jlmjtidotiax Jlarifciitris ; tho yrllou-brUied wood- 
pecker, Sjdiyrojiiciis variiis. See ent under sap- 
siicl'cr. 

yellowbelly (yel'o-bel'i), n. A solo-like 
llonnder, Jtboiiibosolea Icporiua. Scicuca, 

141. 

yellowbill (yol'6-bil), n. Tho American black 
scoter, OMvmia anicricaiia : from tho yellow 
lump on the bill. Also cnllcd, for liic sfimo rca'on, 
iatttfr-bill, hatter-uoff, fojij>rT-no.v, ntul 
coot. |>'owIing.] 

yellow-billed (yerfi-bild), a. Having the bill 
or bonk more or loss yellow: specific injdirnse- 
nnmes of various birds — Yellow-billed cuckoo, 

C'wt/ras ajitcn'eatiac, tlie common min.crow of liic 
lliiitcti .States, flee cat tinder C’occyrtni.—Yollow-blllod 
loon, Cofi/intmi (or Vrlnntor) adamtt, a very Inrco lotin 
of arctic Nortli America, iiavlng tiie liiii mostly dnll 
iioni-yeilow, and of a dilferent siiaiio ftvm tiie black Idll 
of tiie common loon,— YoUow-blUcd magpie, J'tcn 
notfnfli', nr b’ntt.all's magpie, tiic common magpie of Call, 
fornla, wlio’O iilll Is liriglit-ycllow, Instead ol Idark ns in 
most otlier magpies.— Yellow-billed troplc-blxd, I'har. 
than pacirotlrit. 

yellowbird (yel'd-bfrd), it. One of several dif- 
ferent birds of a yellow or golden color, (a) In 
firent BrllMn, the poMcn oriole, Oriolu* galOula. Mon> 
t(igu. Sec ftr?t cut under onV./e, (h) In the United SUte^ 
the ►uniiner unrhlor, or Bunimer jcllowldrd, /Vnf/rar«i 
/r/liri, n Btnnll dcutlro^trnl InPectlvoroui hlnl of the fnni- 
Ily Jfnioti/lit//r, of u hrlyhto'cllow ctdor, obscured otj tho 
hack, the male Btroaked ou tlio under parlB «lth rc*ldMi. 
It in one of the most nhtmdant and fninillar hlrdn of tho 
country, Inlirthltluz nearly the entire continent In sum* 
mer, and much of Ccnlnd Amcrlen In irinter. Hee cut 
under imrlflrr. (e) In the United State, thn American 
t:oldIinch <)r (histic hird, C/<ri/#(/jMifri>, jirtraga/ina/, or 
.V/fi'nt/.# frjMtiA,n conlroslral grnnhnrous Mr^l of the fatu* 
Ily /'ringiflitl/r. The male in eutnincr i-s clear-)ello>r, vUli 
Mack on the licad, V'ln;rn, and tall; In shinier the yellow 
is ercharured for jinle llaxcndTosrn. It Is scry ahundant 
in the ca-stcni United Stales rind Canada. Seo cut ucnler 
go/'/hrieh, 

yellow-breasted (ynl'6-bre.s'ted), a. Ilnving 
tlio breast wholly or partly yellow: specific in 
plirase-iminos of various animals, especially 
birds: as, tlio ycUoir-brcanled chat (see cut un- 
der r/mfd), 

yellow-browed (yel'o-broud), a. In nniilb., 
Imving a yellow siipcreiliary line: ns, the yrl- 
loic-broircd warbler, PbyUoscnpa.s .vKyierci/io.sa.v. 
See ent under _ YoUow-browcd 

Bhrlko. Hoe rhriKc'i. 

yellow-covered (yel'o-knv''erd), a. Covered 
with yellow; e.spceially, covered or bound in 
yellow iiapor — YclIow-covcrcd lltcraturo, tmsliy 
or evn*atlonnl fiction, p( rio<llcal-, etc. : In alliMion to the 
form In which tuch matter was formerly commonly hsui-tl. 

K’olhx,.] 

yellowcrown (yero-kroim), «. The yellow- 
rmnp or mvTtlc-bird, Dcudra'ca cnniiialii. 
yellow-crowned (yel'o-kround), a. Ilnving 
tlie top of tlio head yellow, or yellow on the 
crown, as viirions bird's; yellow-polled : as, tlie 
yrUiitr-rroinicd niglit-bcron. Sec iiitibl-birati . — 
Yellow-crowned tbrusb. .s._c Yellow- 

crowned warbler. Hec trnrtfrr.— YoUow-crowncd 
weaver. Fee lot’orcr-fci'af. 

yellow-duckwing (yero-dnk'wing), a. Not- 
. ing a variety of diickwing game-fowls whose 
distinguishing eolor-iimrk on tlie wing of the 
cock is golden or yellow. The back of tlie 
cock is orange or crimson. Compare siU-cr- 
dtad.'wiiifi. 

yellow-eyed (yol'o-5d), a. Ilnving yi How eyes, 
or a yellow eye, in any sense; also, yellow 
around tbo eyes — ^Yellow-eyed grass. Sco Xj/rio. 
yellowfin (yel'o-fin), n. Same as redfiii, t’. 
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yellowflsh (yel'6-fish), «. A chiroid fisli of tlie 
const of Alaska, Ilexagrammiis (Plcui-ogram- 
vius) monopterygias. This is one of tlio rock-trouts, 
nml n food-fisii of some importance, loc.ali,’ known as Atka 
mackerel. It is dark-oUve above and yellowish below, 
cross-barred on the sides with the color of the back; the 
fins arc nearly plain dusk)', the pectorals with blackish 
margin, and the dorsal llii is continuous or but slightly 
eniarginatc. 

yellow-footed (yero-fufc^cd), a. Having yel- 
low feet: as, tlio yellow-footed armadillo, tLo 
poyou ; tho yellow-footed roch-kangaroo, Pciro- 
(falc wanfhopus: specific in phraso-naracs of 
various animals. 

yellow-fronted (yoro-fnm^ted), a. In ornith.y 
Jiaving the front (of tlio head) yellow, or having 
yellow (hero: ns, tho ycUow-frontcd warbler. — 
Vollow-fronted warbler. See warbler. 

yellow-golds (yol'd-goldz), «. A goldon-flow- 
erod plant, prohahly tho marigold, Calendula 
oficinalis. Seo {/old, G. 

yellow-gum (ycl'o-gum), «. 1. Tho jaundice of 
infants {icterus infantum). — 2. Same ns hlack- 
f/um. 

yellowham (yol'6-ham), n. Tho Etiropoau ycl- 
lowliammor. 

Yelbiw b.immor, with Its abbreviation yellow JIam. 
3’n»Tt7f, Brit. Blrila (4lh cd.), II. note. {Encije. Diet.) 

yellowhammer (yoro-ham'tr), w. [Cf. dial. 
ycllowhomhcr, yeltowomher; < yellow + 7m;//- 
//itr3, prop, ammrr: sec //rti/;mc;d.] 1 . Tho yel- 
low bunting, Kmheriza cHrincUa^owa of tho com- 
monest birds of llio wesleni Palonrctic region. 
It h about 7 Inches Ions; the henti, cheeks, front of tlic 
neck, lielly, and hn»er t.-ilbcoverts are of a bright yellow ; 
the upper surface Is partly yollow, but chlclly brown, tbo 
feallu rs ou tlio t<ipof (tio l>nck being blackish In the mid- 
dle, and tlie tult-featlier-s also blacklsli. The ycllonlmm- 
incr Is a resident lu (Iroat Itritniu. and gciiernlly througli- 
out r.tiropc. In autumer the uell-Miown notes of tlio male 
are almost iiicessaully heard from tbo roatlsldc hedge. 
Also called •itjldiutmmrr,yetlowamnt<'r, yellowham, yeltow-o 
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omhrr, jwUlriiuf, yellow yellow yowley (and 

« lib variant* y'Utring, ;/rWrt<A); also eerittl'Uug lark and 
trrif«n';/ffrA-(fn»in the Bcralcby marking* <»f Its eggs); and 
by vnrloii# otIuT local or iirti>inclal immrs, as yite. 

2. In tho United States, a local inisiiomor of 
tho llieker, or golden-winged woodj/eeker, C’o- 
7///»hv oMRifM.v (m*e cut under Jlielcr^). Noblnl 
much like or rongrnerlc with the true yellos\lmmimT 
€’slsts III North America; but popular Ignorance would 
liave It idbenrlse, and idtched ufM>n tid* woiMlpecki r as 
a subject for the name, or j'crbap* tbo name was given 
bevnuse the bird Is extensUelv yellow nml “bammern" 
trees. The Ihiropi^n ycllowlmmmcr resembles nml Is 
rfingenerlc wUh th** ortolan of tliat country, Kinheriza 
hortxdann; and the United Stat» » bird \sblcb really looks 
something like the yellonhnmnuT Is tlie ItolioUnk In the 
fall, svhen It I* called reeiUtfird, nVc-tfinf, and ortolan. 

3t. Agoldeoiii; a yellow hoy. [Old shmg.] 
Is that he that lin* gidd ciioimh? would I bad «oinc of 
Ills yetlow hammer$l Shirley, Bird In a Cage, 11, 1. 

yellow-headed (yero-hed'od), «. Having tho 
head yellow, or vfdlow on tho head: as, the 
yrlloir-hraded hlnekhird. S(*o cut under Xan- 
f//orr/;//r;7i/.?.-_Yollow-hcadcd tit or tltmouBC, the 

gobi tit, Avn’jiartnt jtariceytt. 

yellow-horned (ycro-liornd), a. Ilnviiif; yel- 
low uutouiiiu: ns, tlic yrlhir-liontcti motl],'(’y- 
iiialtipbnra Jiarifiiniis, n British iioctuid. 

yellowing (yerp-in;;), u. [Vcrlml u. of ycliiiir, 
r.] In pin-manaf., tfioo)iprutiaii of boiling the 
]>ins in tin nciil solution prepnrutory to iinrliiig 
or tiiiiiiiig. 

yellowish (yol'(7>-isli), «. [< yellow -k 

Tending to ho yellow; somcwlint yellow; yel- 
lowy: ns, tho yellowish inonifor, J’araiias Jldvcs- 
ents. 

lit Ills youth lio was unlioaltti}', and of nn 111 comploxlou 
(t/elloicub). AttOrey, Lives (Tliomas Uolilics). 


yellow-rocket 

yellowishness (yel'o-ish-nes), n. The state or 
property of being yellowish. Boyle. 

yellow-jack (yel'6-jak), n. See yellow Jade, un- 
der jack^. 

yellow-jacket (yel'o-jak"ot), n. Any one of 
several species of true social wasiis or hornets 
of tho genus Vespa, ■which have the body more 
or less marked -ivitli yellow; any hornet, as V. 
exabt 0 , Soocutnnder honici. Vespa vulgaris. ta\ 
importation from Europe, is the common yellow-jacket of 
tho United States. 

Tlie mellow, perfumed apples dropped heavily on the 
grass, and tho busy ycllow-jackcts rioted among them. 

The Atlantic, LXVI. 775. 

yellowleg, yellowlegs (yol'6-leg, -legz), n. A 
tattler of tho family Scolopacidec and genus 
Totanus (section GambeUa)-, the T. or G. Jla- 
vipcs: so called from the color of its legs. The 
form yellowlegs is tho more common, it inhabits 
the greater part of North America, migrating in wlDtcr 
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Inlo Central and South Amcrlc.i, and h nn ahundant and 
well-known gamc-bird, especially during tbe autumnal 
migration, Mbcn It Is found In fiocks about tbe niarslics, 
feeding upon fish-fry, mollnsks, crustaceans, etc., and bc- 
roiniiig fjit nml higlily pHred for tbe table. It Is about 
11 inches long, the bill ij inches, the tarsus about 2 Inches. 
Till* name extends to a similar but larger species, the T, 
or (7, inelanoleuatn, the two being distingiilslicd as the 
truer and greater yellowlegn. The latter is decidedly 
larger, beyond dimensions ever reached by tbe former, 
a* length 18 to ]4 Inches, bill 2 or more, tarsus 24, etc. 
These blnl* are also called lemr and greater yellow*hanks 
and by various other names. Sec tattler And Totannt. 

yellow-logged (yoro-lcg'cd or-lcgd), a, Hav- 
inif yellowlegs: nB.tlie »/e77o;r-7r////rf?cloarwiTig, 
a Uritish hawk-moth, Shia cynipiformis or Jro- 
chilium cynipiformc. Tlic yenowdeggcrl borring-gull 
Is IjantA eaehiunann at Bttllns. 'ilio so-cnlled yellow-legged 
plover of tbe United States Is the lesser yellowlegs. To- 
ffTni/*/rtn;>^#.—Y0ll0W-lCg5ed goose. 8oopoo<r.— Yel- 
low-lcBBCd Boadplper. 8cc eandpiper, and cut under 
rutrz, 

yollow-legger(yol'6-leg'f'r),n. 1. The yellow- 
jogs. — 2. A fisncrmnii from Eustlmm. [Prov- 
incetown, Mnssnchn.sett.s.] 
yellow-line (yd'o-lin), a. Ilnving yellow lines 
or .streaks: ns, the yrllow-lhic qnnkcr, Orthosia 
marilnila, n British noctuiil moth, 
yollowly (ycrf'-li). ailr. [< yellow -k -ly-.) In 
n yollow mnnner; with nn lipponmnco of ycl- 
lomiess. 

Tlic touu of Aslcmbad, uKh It., picturesque towers and 
riiiuparta glcnuduz prt/otrt)/ lu the uooudiiysuu. 

OPotwvait. 5Icn', v. 

yellow-necked (yel'fi-nokt), o. Ilnving tho 
nock yellow: ns, the yellow-iieeled cntorpillnr, 
the Inrvn of n common North Amerienn homby- 
eiil moth, Daltiiia iiiiidstrn, which feeds in com- 
munities on tho folinge of npplc, hickory, nnd 
wnlniit in tlic United States, 
yellowness (yel'p-nes), n. 1. The state or 
jiroperty of being yellow. 

Tlic 1‘uriblni; rjlk, wldch kept you alive. If tbey did 
not remote the gcllownes*. 

George Eliot, Jllddlcniorcb, xlv. 

2t. Jcnlon.sy. See yellow, a. 

I win Incense Pane to deal witb popoii ; I ulll jtossess 
Idiu with itcUoiniesf. Shak., it. AV. of W., I. 3. 111. 

yellowomber (yel'o-om'tjer), ». Same as yel- 
lowbommtr, ]. 

yellowpoll (yel'o-pol); a. TIic male widgeon 
or goldenhend, 3fareea peiielniie. flseland.] — 
Yellowpoll warbler. .Snine ns polloir.polted mirbler. 
yellow-polled (yel'o-iiold), a. In oniilb., yel- 
low-crowned: as, the i/fHoir-jiol/fd warbler. See 
warbler. 

yellow-ringed (ycl'6-ringd), a. Binged with 
yellow: ns, the ycUow-ringed carpet, Larentia 
Jlarichtclala, a British geomotrid moth, 
yellow-rocket (yol'o-rok'ct), a. Tim common 
wiiitcr-cress, Barbarca vulgari.s. Also called 
biller whticr-cress and tciuler rocket. 



yellowroot 

yellowroot (yel'6-rbt), n, 1. Same as sJiriil)~ 
yellowroot . — 2. An American herb, Hydrastis 
CanadcHsiSf named also orangc^rootj yellow puc^ 
cooiif Indian painty turmeric-rooty and especially 
(in medicine) goldenseal, its rootstock contains 
byrtraatino and berberine, and Is an officinal remedy of 
an unquestioned tonic property and witii various powers 
leas settled, applied in dyspepsia. In jaundice and other 
disordei-s of the liver, as a laxative, alterative, etc. See 
ITinlrastiB and /jydrnsfine.— Shrub yellowroot See 
Xanthorrhiza and siiriib^ijeUotnoot. 
yelloWTUmp (yel'6-rump), n. The yellow- 
rumped veai-bler, Dendraca coronafa, the yel- 
low-crowned warbler, or myrtle-bird. See war- 
bler and inyrile-bird, — Western yellowmmp, Au* 
dubon s warbler, Dmdraca auduhont. See narMer. 

yellow-rumped (yel'6-mmpt>, <?. Having the 
rump (or upper tail-coverts in .some cases; yel- 
low, as various birds. (See ijcllnicrump.) The 
}-ellow-riimped seed-eater is a certain finch, 
Critliagra clinjsnpj/ga. 

yellow-sally (yol'6-sal'i), n. See yellow sally, 
under sallyS, 2. 

yellowseed (yel'o-sed), n. A species of pep- 
pergi'ass, Lepiditm campestre, native in the Old 
world, introduced in North America; mithri- 
date pepperwort. 

yellow-shafted (yel'6-shaf'ted;, a. Having the 
shafts of certain feathers yellow: as, thoycllow- 
shafted flicker, or golden-ivinged woodpecker, 
Colaplcs aiirafiis. Sec cut under Jlicl-cr-, and 
compare rcd-sliaftcd. 

yellowshank, yellowshanks (yel'6-shangk, 
-shangks), ti. Same as ycllowlcgs. Compare 
greenshani:, rcdshanl:. 

yellowshell (yel'6-shel), n. A British gcomo- 
trid moth, Caiiiplogramma biliiicala, whoso yel- 
low wings arc marked with white lines, 
yellowshins (yol'o-shiuz), a. Same as yellow- 
legs. 

yellow-shouldered (yd'o-shoHdurd), a. In 
ornitli., having the bend of the wing yellow, or 
haviug yellow ou the carpal angle of the wing: 
as, the ycllow-shoiddcrcd amazou, a South Amer- 
ican pamikcet, Clirysotis ochroptcra. 
yellow-spotted (ycl'6-spot'ed), «. Spotted 
with yedlow: as, the yellow-spotted tortoise of 
the Ganges.— Yellow-spotted willow-slue. Socidl. 

hip-fluy. 

Vellowstone trout. See trouO. 
yellowtail (yol'6-tfil), a. and a. I. u. If. An 
earthworm yellow about tho tail. Topsell, Ser- 
pents, p. 307. (Ilalliircll.) — 2. One of various 
lishos. (n) A c.araneold fish of the Kcims S'-rtola, os A 
doritalt*. cut mu\i:ramfjfr-/ifih. [U. S.J (b) A canui* 
pold ll'b, IhyatU piiinnlntui, (Florida.) (c) A caran* 
pold flsh, Caraux gcorgianuB. (Auckland, Nciv Zealand.) 
(<?) A fcirciioid flih, Pairdiella cUrynura, tho ailvcr-percli, 
[U, S.) (0 A Bjiarcild flsh, Lagodon rhon\hoid€f, the jilu* 
fiah. S-f-c* cut under iya/rotfon. (U. S.) (/) Ascorpronold 
fish, Sebaftichtliifs jiavidtuf, one of the lockflshcs. (Cali- 
foniia.I (g) A clupeold flsh, Preroorlta tj/rannun, tlie 
meijhadfii. Sf-e cut under Jirevoortia. (U, S.) (A) A 
cIiTiloId flsh, Loatris hecateia, tho trumiicter. (i) A ga- 
doid flsh, Ijotflla bnehits. [New Zealand. J 

n. a. Yellow-tailed.— YeUowtall moth, Liparit 
auriflua, a Britiflh Bpccles, — Yellowt^ warbler. See 
xenrUer. 

yellow-tailed (yel'o-tald), a. Ha\-ing the tail 
more or lo.ss yellow: spccifie in many plirnso- 
names of animals. 

yellowthroat (ycl'o-throt), ii. Any bird of tbo 
old genus Trirlias (of Swainson), now Ocotlily- 
pis; as, tlio Maryland yellowthroat. See cut 
under Ocothlypi.s.' 

yellow-throated (yel'6-thr6''ted), a. Having 
the throat more or less yollow: specific in many 
phrase-names of animals: as, tha yellow-throated 
finch, warbler, etc. — Yellow-throated greenlet or 
vireo, IhVfo jtavifrorui, a coramoii Rreenict of eastern 
North AnierJea, of ntfher InrRo size and stont-hlllcil, hav- 
ing the ..hole throat and hreast l)rIglit-ycIIo.v, tho otlier 
muter part, .vliitc, tlie upper parts yellowish-green. 

yellow-top (j'cl'o-top), n. A variety of turnip : 
so called from tho color of the skin on tho up- 
per part of the bulb. 

yellow-vented (yel'o-ven'tcd), a. Having tho 
vent-featlicrs yellow, or being yello.v on the 
crissum: as, the yellow-vented ovdhul, Pycuono- 
fit.v crocorrhou.i. 

•yellow-weed (yel'o-wed), n. 1. Same as wcldi. 
— 2. A common name of coarse species of gold- 
enrod. See Solidago, 

yellow-winged (yel'd-wingd), a. Marked with 

yellow on the wing, as vanous birds, etc Blue 

yellow-winged warbler, IlclminthopUaga chrj/soplera. 
Beo cut inidor //zfmfnt/iopAapa.— Yellow-winged lo- 
cust, a Nortli American locust, or sliort-honied grass- 
hopper, Tomonotus gulphureus: so called from its yellotv 
hind wings. T. 11'. llarrit.— Yellow-winged eparrow, 
a grasshopper-sparrow, Cotumicutus paggerinm. See cut 
under Coeurnfeulu*.— YeUow-wlnged sngar-blrd, n 
common guitgult, Carreba cyanea. Beo cut under Ccere- 
-Wnffi.— Yellow-T^ged woodpecker, tho yello.v-shaft- 
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ed flicker, or golden-winged woodpecker. See cut under 

picheP^. 

yellow-wood (yel'6-wud), n. 1, Same as fus- 
tic . — 2. Gladrastis iinctoria, the American or 
Kentucky yellow-wood, in cultivation com- 
monly known as Virgilia liitea, also called 
gopher-wood and yellow ash. in the wild state it is 
a rare tree, found locally in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 



Yellow-woofl [.Cladrastts ttnetoria), a, pod. 

North Carolfna. It grows from SO to 45 feet high, and 
be.ars plminte leaves M'ith seven to ten leaflets, and ample 
racemes of white pea«like flowers drooping from the ends 
of the branches. It Is highly omamental for botli flow- 
ers and foliage. It lias a haitl yellow wood, which Is used 
for fuel and to some extent for gun-stocks, and yields a 
clear yellow dye. For another American yellow-wood, 
see Schaferia. Tlic Osage orange, Madura aurantiaca^ 
of the same genus as tlie fustic, Is sometimes so named, 
as is also the shrub-yellowroot, A'ant/torr/a'^a apiijolia. 
3. Same as white teal:. See Australian 

yellow-wood. See light yelloic-itfood and Queensland 
ydlou'-xt'ood. Acronyehia Ifcrist, of the Rntacerc, found at 
Moreton Bay, Is also called ydloitsxcoody os are llovea Ion- 
yipef, a tall leguminous shrub, and Xantlmtemon pndiy- 
itpertna, of the ^fi/rtaceIV. — Cape yellow-WOOd. Podocar^ 
pus Tliunberifii, a small tree with bright-yellow line- 
grained wood, very handsome when polished. Compare 
Xatal yellotc^icood. — East Indian yellow-wood, the 
satin-wood, ChloroocylonSuidenia; also, Podoearjnut lati- 
/alia, an evergreen SO feet liigh, with aromatic wood. — 
Light yellow-wood, a tree, Jthua rhodanthema, of New 
Soutli Wales, growing 70 or 80 feet hlgli, peculiar In its 
genus in bearing largo red flowers. The wood is of a 
llglit-ycllow color, sound and durable, close-grained, and 
taking a lino polisli ; it is one of the best cabinct-rvoods 
of Its locality. The Queensland yellow-wood 1ms also 
been called by this name.— Natal yellow-wood, Podo- 
carpus donyata, a tree from 30 to 70 feet high, with a 
clo3o-gr.aincd wood extensively used in building and for 
furniture, though not bearing exposure. The bastard 
yellow-wood of the Natal region la P, pniinosa, with tlm 
wood pnle-yellow, tough, and durable, extensively used 
for bunding.— Prickly yellow-wood, tho West Indian 
Xanthoxylnm (A*. Clava-IIereuliH oi some au- 

thors), u tree from 20 to 00 feet high ; the wood is used 
for making funillnre and inlaying; the prickly young 
stems are made Into walking-sticks. Also called priddc* 
ydlotr, Otlier West Indian xantlioxj'Inms are also called 
l/rffoH'-tro(id.— Queensland yellow-wood, Flinderda 
Oxlcuana(Orle{faxanthoxyta),n\soca\Wdidiite f<*ff/.r(wldcli 
sec, under teak) and light yeUow-icood, F, Schottiana, of 
tho same region, is n valuable shade-tree of the same 
name. 

yellow-wort (yel'6-w6rt), n, A European an- 
nual plant, Chlorn perfoliatay of tho gentian 
family, it Is a verj' glaucous plant, about a foot Idgh, 
tl)c 8tcm-le.avcs In pairs and i*onn.atc-pcrfolinte. tbo flow- 
iTH bright-yellow in loose tciniinal cymes. Also called 
l/clloio centaury. 

yellow-mack (yel'6-rak), v. A Boaweefi, As- 
cophyllmn nodosum (Fucus nodosus of Linnrous). 
yello'wy (yel'o-i), a, [< yellow + -jii.] Somo- 
wliat yellow; yellowish; 'flavcscent. 

A llttlo kcrchicf of cobweb muslin and nncieilt yellowy 
Ittcc , . . is “Ovcrlicr decent flhouldera drawn.** 

Jt. Rroiighton, Joan, 11. 2. 

yelm (yelm), n. [< ME. “gclm, < AS. gclm, gilm, 
a handful. Cf. glcanl.J A handful; a sheaf 
of straw or grain. [Prov. Eng.] 
yelm (yelm), v. t. and i. [< yelm, «.] To lay 
straw in order fit for uso by a thateber. Hulli- 
wcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

A woman velminy 14 daj's. Is, Od. 

11, Hall, Society in Elizabethan Age, App. IT. 
yelp (yelp), v, i. [Also dial, yaupj yawp ; < ME. 
yelpen, hoast, < AS. gilpan, giclpauy gyU 

pan (prot. gcalp) (MHG. gcl/en), honst, e.xult, 
= Icol. gjalpay yelp; perhaps nit. akin lo yell, 
Tho mod. sense ^yolp' as a dog is proh, duo to 
Seand. Cf. yairp,"} If. To boast; cry up a 
thing; exult; brag. 

This zeitnc is yboundc Inc than (tho one] thot be bis 
03C11C inoutho him yelpth other of hlB wytto, other of his 
kenne, other of his workes. Aymbiit 0/ Jnioyt, p. 22. 

I kepo noght of nrmes for to yelpe, 

Chaucery Knlght^s Talc, 1. 1380. 

2. To give a sharp, shrill, quick cry, resem- 
bling a bark; bark shai-ply and shiilly; yawp: 
said of dogs, and also of some other creatures, 
especially a wild turkoy-hen. 

Q'ho moment Wolf entered the house his crest fell, . . . 
and at tho least flourish of n broom-stick or ladle he 
would fly to the door with yelping precipitation. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 49. 
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Lot the wild 
Lean-headed Eagles yelp alone. 

Tennyson, Princess, vii. 

Now a hen yelps on the other side, and he [a turkey-cock) 
pauses between the two calls, then struts and gobbles 
again. Sport with Rod and Gun, II. 702. 

yelp (yelp), n. [< ME. yelp, golp, < AS. gielp, 
gylpy boast; from the verb.] If. A boast; 
boasting. — 2. An eager bark or cry; a sharp, 
quick bark or cry caused by fear or pain. 

The dog 

With Inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 
Hisfunction of the woodland. Tennyson, Lucretius. 

He put the dog*s nose in and patted him, and Spike gave 
a yelp, as if a rat were in prospect. 

R. D. Mademore, Kifc and Kitty, xxiv. 

yelper (yel'p6r), n, [< ME. yelperc; < yelp + 
-cri,] 1. One who boasts; a boaster. 

The yelpere Is the cockou, thet ne kan ungt zinge bote 
of hlm-zelue. Ayenhite ofjnwyt, p. 22. 

2, One wbo.or that which yelps. Speciflcally— 
(a) A young dog; a whelp. Ilalliwdl. (6) In omith.', 
(1) The avoset, Recurvirostra avocetta: so called from its 
cry. [Local, Eng.) (2) The greater yellowlegs, Totamis 
melanoleucus. Shore Birds, p. 37. (c) A wliistle or call 
used by sportsmen to imitate the cry of the wild tui-key- 
hen. 

We now take our yelper, and give n few sharp yelps ; he 
[a wild turkey) heai-s the call. 

Sport uith Rod and Gun, II. 7C2. 

yelping (yel'ping), «, [< ME. yelping, s^dping; 
verbal n. of yelp, v.] If. Boasting. 

Tlie uertlie [fourth], . . . whereby the proudo sseaweth 
prede of his herte is yelpinggc. Ayenbite of Imvyt, p. 22. 

2. Tho act of giving a sborl, sharp cry or bark ; 
specifically, tho cry of a wild turkey-hen, or an 
imitation of it. 

yeltf (yolfc). A contraction of yicldeth, third 
person singular present indicative of yield. 

yelting (yel'ting), n. Tbo glass-eyed snapper, 
Lutjanus eaxis. Sportsman’s Gazetteer, p. 399. 

yemant, yemanryt. Obsolete variants of yeo- 
man, yeomanry. 

yemet, n. [ME. yeme, some, yome, some, < AS. 
"gedme, OS. goma = MD. goom. = MEG. gom 
= OHG. gouma, gauma, jlHG. goume, gomn 
= Icol. gannir, also gaum, heed, care, obser- 
vance, Cf. gatmi; gawm, a var. of yeme, due 
to tbo Soand. forms.] Notice; care; heed; 
attention. 

sc trowlyle fnko gemc 
111 worlde with me to dwell, 

There slmll se sitto tie-deme 

XiJ kyndis of Israeli. J'oriPfoi/s, p. 238. 

This was tho lixte trewly, I toke ful godo seme. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvll. 12. 

yemet, v. [ME. yemen, gemen, < AS. geman, gic- 
man, gyman = OS. gomean = OHG. goumjan, 
gonmon, goumcn, MHG. goumen = Goth, gamn- 
jan, take care of, observe; from the noun.] I. 
trans. To care for; guard; take care of; pro- 
tect. 

Two geiitilmen ther wero that yemede the place. 

I’ate of Gamelyn, 1- 207. 

TIio cheuyteyns cheef that se cheese euere 

Weren all to yonge of seris to yeme swyche a rewme. 

Pichard the Pedelesg, i, 80, 

II. inirans. To take care; be careful. 

Ensamnple of me fake ge schall, 

Euer for to seme In soiitlie and elde. 

To he buxsomo In boure and hall, 

Ilkone for to hede otliir helde. 

I'orf: Plays, p. 235. 

yemert, n. [ME. gemere; < yeme -1- -cri.] A 
guardian. 

Do kyngo and queno nnd alle the comune after 
Syue the alio tliat the! may slue as for the best semcrc, 
And ns thou demest wil thei do alle here dnyes after. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 170. 

yemola (ye-mo'lil), n. [Japanese.] An oil ex- 
pressed from tbo seeds of Fcrilla arguia. See 
Pcrilla. 

yen! (yon), adv. A dialectal form of yon. 

yen^t, n. pi. A variant of cycn, plural of eyel. 

yen3 (yen), n. [Jap., < Chinese yuan, round, a 
round thing, a dollar.] Tho monetary unit of 
Japan sineo 1871, represented (n) hy a gold 
coin weighing 1.G6G grams, .900 fine, and thus 
praeticaily equal in value to tho United States 
gold dollar; and (b) by a silver coin weighing 
2G.95C grams (416 grains), .900 fine, and thus 
about equal to the silver dollar of the United 
States, The yen !s divided into hundredths called sen, 
and Into mills called rin. One-, two-, five-, ten-, and twen- 
ty.yen pieces are coined, and the fractional silver currency 
consists of five-, ten-, twenty-, nnd flfty-sen pieces. See 
cut ou following page. 

yender (yen'dfer), adv. A dialectal form of 
yonder. 

yene), v. An obsolete form of yawn. 




Reverse. 

Silver Yen. (Size oforlglnAl.) 


yeni 

yeni (yen'i), «. 

[S. v&ior.] A 
South Ameri- 
can tanager, 

Callistc yeni, 

Yenisean, Yen- 
iseian (yen-i- 
se'nn, -yan), u. 

Of "or pertain- 
ing totneYeni- 
seij a large riv- 
er in Siberia, 
yenite (yen'it), 
n. [AJsoJcni/c/ 

< Jena, a town 
in Germany, + 

-ife^.] In min- 
eral., same as 
ilmitc. 

yeoman (yo'- 
man), n. ; pi. 
yeomen (-men). 

[Early mod. E. 
yoman; < ME. 
yoman, yomon, 
gJiotnan,ycman, 
gcinan, slicman; 
not found in 
AS., but prob. 
existent as 
*gaman, *gcd- 
matij gieman (= 

OFries. gdman, 
gamon, a villager (ef. gdfolk, people of a lil- 
lage), = MD. goymannen, arbitrators, = Icel. 
greimadhr, a franklin — rare, and prob. < AS.); 

< AS. “gd, *ge(i, *gS, a district or i-illage, ns 
in comp, iel-ge, ‘province of cols,’ Ohlga-ga, 
Js^oxga-gd (= OFries. gd, go (pi. gde), a district 
village, = MD. gouwe (in comp, gno-, gog-, go-), 
a lillago, field, D. gouw, gouwe, a province, = 
ML6. go, LG. goc, gohe, in comp, go-, a dis- 
trict, = OHG. goioi, gouwi, gewi, MHG. gou, guu, 
G. gau. a province, G. dial, gdu, tbo country, 
= Goth, gawi, a district), -t man, man. Tl'io 
word has boon erroneously explained other- 
wise: (a) A contraction of a supposed jfE. 
''yrmc-man, ‘a person in charge,’ i yeme, care, 
+ ]nan, (i) < AS. iuman, a forefather, anoiont, 

< in, of yore, + man. (c) < AS. iung man, gcong 
man, young man. (d) < AS. giima, man. (e) 

< AS. gcmicnc, common. These attempts arc 
all wrong. That which refers to AS. iung man, 
gcong man, finds some color in the use of iung 
men as a qunsi-toohnionl name for a bod.v- 
gnard; but while the sense might seem to suit, 
it is impossible to derive JIE. go- or gc- from 
AS. gcong, iung. The proper modern siiclling 
is yoman, the co being appar. duq to an attempt 
to represent in one spelling the two variants 
yeman and yoman; tho co has no otjunological 
justification, ns it has to some o.xtent in people.'] 
It. A retainer; a guard. 

jomen tlmn dedo the gntes Bchotte, 

& wlsltili tlion went tho wnlles forte fende. 

ll'illiam q/ Pnirnie (K. E. T. S.), 1. 3(H0. 

A yeman haddc ho nnd derTniintB nnino. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 101. 
2f. A gentleman attendant in a royal or noble 
household, ranking between a sergeant and 
a groom: as, yeoman for tho month, a butler; 
yeoman of the crown; yeoman usher: applied 
also to attendants of lower grade: ns, yeoman 
feutorer (seefeutcrer) ; yeoman of tlio clinmbor; 
yeoman of tho wardrobe. See also phrase yeo- 
man of Ike guard, below. 

Yeomen of Clinnibre, IIII, to make bcddc,i, to hero or hold 
torches, to potto bourdoB, . . . and Buchc otticr Bcn'i'co na 
tho . . . iiBshcrs of ctmmbrc coimnnnd or nsBlgno. 

Quoted In nabeee Hook (E. E. T. S.), p. S13, note. 

Jfow of mnrschnilc of hnllc wylle I siiclle, . . . 
.romon-VBsliere, nnd firorao also, 

Vndur hym ar tbes two. 

Habcee Hook (E. E. T. S.), p. 311. 
Timochnres, whose sonne was yoman for tho nionthe 
witli the kynpe, promyaod to Fnbrlclns, thauno bcliiffo con- 
Bull, to file kynge I'yrruB. 

Sir T. Eiyot, Ttio Govoniour, IH. 3. 
The lady of the Strachy married tlio yeoman of tho ward- 
robe. Shak., T. N., II. 6. 43. 

Four perBonB. who had boon yeomen of tho crown to Ed* 
ward IV., were taken In Southwark nnd hniiacd at Tyburn. 

J. Qairdner, iliehnrd III., Iv. 
Hence — Sf. One holding a subordinate posi- 
tion, as an attendant or assistant, journeyman, 
etc. 

MnsterFanR, have you entered tho action?. . . Wlicro'a 
your yeoman/ la’t a lusty pronianf will a’ stand to ’t? 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., II. 1 . 4. 
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Enter Mnater Tenterhook, Sergeant Ambush, and Yeo- 
man Clutch, 

Ten. Come, Sergeant Ambush, come, Yeoman Clutch, 
yon 'a the tavern : tho gentlemon will come out presently. 

Dckker and Websthr, Westward IIo, ill. 2. 

The reason for calling the journeymen of the craft yeo. 
men and bacholors, was probably that they were at that 
time In England, oa was the case in Germany, not allowed 
to maixy before they were masters. 

Englislt Qilds (E. B. T. S.), p. cxlvi,, note. 


yerk 


extent of gentlemen or wealthy farmers. They 
undergo six days of training, nnd must attend a certain 
number of drills yearly, for which they receive a money 
allowance. They must furnish their own horses, but have 
a small allowance for clothing — the government also sup- 
plying arms and ammunition. Unlike the ordinary volun- 
teer force, the yeomanry cavalry may be called out to aid 
the civil power. In addition to being liable for service on 
Invasion of the country by a foreign enemy.— Yeomanrv 
Act, an English statute of 1804 (44 Geo. III., c. 64) consolt 

Com f’o™® (Htochsfoiic, curved, open, spread out.] Fresh; brisk; live- 

Gom., I. xii.), hence, in recent English use, ly. vigorous mbunlntp or umvinninl l 
one owning (and usually himself cultivating) ^ ^ 

a small landed property ; a freeholder. jiy^ony* 

Sir bawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 284. 


1 press me none but good householders, yeomen'e sons. 

Shak^t \ Hen. IV., Iv. 2. 10. 

Now do I smell th* aatrologor's trick : bo'll steep mo 
In soldiers blood, or boll mo In n caldron 
Of barbarous law Froiicli; or anoint mo over 
IVJth suppio oil of great men's eervJccs; 

For these three means ralso yeomen to tbo gentry. 

TowHaij), Albumazar, II. 2. 

Tho yeomen or Common People, . . . who have some 
Lands of their own to live upon : For a Corn of Lond, or 
a Plough Land, was In ancient Time of tho yearly Value 
of rtvo Nobles, nnd this was the Living of n Stokenmn or 
"yeoman; And In our Law they arc called Legales EomU 
lies, a ‘Word familiar In Writs nnd Inquests. 

Ottillimf Display of llcraldry (cd. 1721X II. 274. 

After the oconomtcnl changes which marked tho early ySP (y6 or yil), GcJv 
years of tho fifteenth cciiturj', the yeoman class was [Southorn IT. S.*l 

strengthened by the iiddition of tho body of tenant farm- ..... -rx 

ers, whoso Interests were very much tiio same as thoso BImebj,fu8 news jou kbow, j/rr^ come Brwitabbit. 
of tlio sniallor freeholders, and who shared wltli them tho Uncle Eemus, xviii. 

common name ot yeoman. Stubbs, ConsU Hist, 5 41:0. -yer. [(«) A vnr. of -fcrl, < ME. -icr, -yer, -iere 

6. In tho United States nn\’y, an appointed (seoricrl). (Zi) Porraorly also -fer; < ME. -t/cr, 
potty olTicor who has charge of tho stores in -I/crc, boing the sutBx -cr with orig. 
his dopartmont. Tlios/itp'sveemonhas clmrgoof tho belonging to tho root (see etc.),] A 

boatswains', carpenters*, Bnllmnkcrs* stores, etc., and tho termination of noims of anent, as in boxmicr, 
engineers yeoman has charge of nil stores In tho engU Imcucr ^mnuor n^rl fArmorlv ir» n+n Qn! 

nccr's department, while tbo jmymnsfer's yeoman takes 
enro of provisions, clothing, ami small stores, and issues 


WIdl thow art gong and jcp. 

Piers Plowman <C), xi. 287. 
yeplyt, adv. [= So. yaphj; < ME. gcply, gap- 
Uchc, gcpUcJic, < AS. geaplicc, shrewdly, < gcap, 
ffcfip, slmewd.] Promptly; quickly; at once. 
Thou knowez the couenauntez kest vus by-twene, 

At this tyme twelmonytli thou tokc that the failed, 

& I schulde at this nwo gero ^eply the quyte. 

Sir Oaicayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), I. 2244. 
Wo muste yapjyely wende In at this yate, 

For he that comes to conrto to curtesye muste vse hym. 

Forfc Plays, p. 270. 
A dialectal variant of hero. 


yerba (ycr'bU), n. [Sp., lit. herb, < L. herda, 
liorb; see herb.'] The Paraguay tea, or mate. 
Soo maic^. Abbreviated from yerba <lo mate or 
ycrha'^matc . — Terba buena. Bee J/ierwnerirt.— yer- 
ba do colubra. See IlerpestU.-^YBT'bd. del OBO, a 
shrub, llhatnntu Cali/omieus. See AAamntw.— Yerba 
do mate. See dcf. above.— Yerba mansa, a Californian 
herb, Anemopsis Cali/omiea, of the Piperaee/t. The flow- 
ers arc small nnd numerous on a conical receptacle sur- 
rounded by a wbltUh Involucre, the whole having the 
aspect of an anemone. The rootstock has a pungent, 
aromatic, nnd astringent taste,— Yerba reuma, a weed, 
i-Vfintmfn grandifolxa, of Texos, Cnllfomla, etc., wdioso 
leaves arc used as an astringent stimnlanl application for 
catanhs.— Yerba sauta. Some as bear’s-weed, 
yerba-mate (yer'bii-rail'te), iu [< Sp. yerba, 
liorb (soo yerba), 4* mate, a cup: see matc^.] 
. , ,,, Same D5 

yeomanly (yo'mnn-li), a. [< yeoman -k -lyi.] yerbua, n. Same ns ierloa. 

Orycomiinsrnuk; hoiico, plain; liomoly; sim- yercum (ydr'kum), n. [E. Ind. (liadras): Tamil 


them ns directed, 

6. A member of tho yeomnnry cnvaln.’. Soo 
yeomanry, A. .cfi/form.— Yeoman bedoL ico bedel. 
—Yeoman of tbo guard, in England, a member of tbo 
body.gunnt of tim sovereign. See be(J.eateT, 2. 

TIjoro cnino a country gcnttctimn (a snfllclcnt yeoman) 
up to towiic, who had scverall sonnes, but ono nn extra- 
ordinary T»roper bondsomo fcllouc, whom bo did hope to 
Imvo preferred to bo a yemnan o/the guard, 

Aubrey, Lives (Walter EalegbX 
Yeoman'S sonrlco, powerful or cfllclcnt aid, support, or 
help: In allusion to the strcngtli and braver)' of tho yeo- 
lucn In the English armies of early times. 

I onco did hold It, na our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, nndlnl^ur’d much 
How to forget that learning, but, sir, now 
It did mo yeoman's sertiee, Shak., Unmlct, v. 2. 30. 


plc; humble. 

It would make him melancholy to see h\% yeomanly 
tticr cut his neighbours' throats to mnkebis son a gentle- 
man. Jl. Jonnon, Every Man out of his Iliimonr, Iv. l. 

llio simplicity nnd plalnnes'ie of Christianity, wlilcli to 
tljo gorgeows solemnities of rngnnismo and the sense of 
the Worlds Cldidrcn seem’d Imt n homely and yeomajilv 
EcIIglon. 


cruJchit, ctTuham.] 1. AnEast Indian shrub or 
smnll tree, Caloiropift ntganlea. The fiber of Its In- 
nerbark Is extremely toughnnd durable, nnd Is made into 
bow-strings, flsh-llncs. nnd nets, Xlie name belongs also 
to C. proeera, which, In common with this species, has a 
medicinal root-bark. Also called madar. 

2. The fiber obtained from tliis plant. 


Jfmon.Kcforroniion In Eng., f. yeicuni-fiber Cyd*r'kum-£i'’b6r), n. Same as 
yeomanly (yo'mnn-li), rt(7e. [K yeoman -h ~ly^,] yercnm,2. 

Brnvelyj ns witfi tho strongtu of a yeoman. yerdt^yerdet, n. ^liddlo English forms of T/ardi, 
".Saint Ocorge Birlkc for usl” ficlnlmcd the Knight; ^ -i ,i. .. 

"do tho false yeomen give way?" "Nol" exclaimed Jle- yGr6*fi 71^ An old Bpolung of year. 
bcccn, "they l)cnr themselves right i/eomanfi/.” yere- (vor), adv. A dinlcctal variant of Jicrc. 

Scott, Ivnnhoc, xxlx. [Soiillioru U. S.] 

yeomanry (yd'mnn-ri), «. [Early mod, E. also yerga (ytr'gil), ?i. [Cf. Rnss. (Cossack) ergahu, 
ycomandric; < ME. yemanry, semnnry; < yeoman skin of a hofso or camel.] A -woolen material 


+ -n/ (SCO -cry).] '1. Tho collective os*tato or 
body of ycoinon; yoomon coUoctivoly, 

Ociityllys and jemanrif of goodly lytT lad. 

Coventry j/yAeries, p. 1. 
God haffo merBoy on Robyn Ilodys sollo, 

And Boffo all go<l yetnnnreyf 
Pnbin Hood and the Pof/er {CjjJld’s Ballads, V, 32). 


Next after tho gentry. In respect of that political weight 
which depends on tho ownership of land, was ranked the 
great body of freeholders, tho yeomanrt/ of tho nilddlo 
ages. Stubbs, Const. IlUt,, § 4S0. 

2t. Service; retainers; tlio.*io doing a vassal’s 
sorvdeo. 

Then Robin Hood took those brethren good 
To ]»o of his j/rom«ntfn>. 

Pohin Hood and the Beggar (ClillcVa Ballads, V, 237). 
3f. That which befits a yeoman. 

"Bo mey trowot, thow Bej*8 Boyt," seyde Roben, 
“Tirow Bcj's god yenimrey." 

Ilobln Hood and the Potter (Child's Ballads, V. 22). 

4. A volunteer cavalry force originally em- 
bodied in Great Britain during tho wars of tlio 
.Froneli revolution, and consisting to a great 


made for horsc-blnnkots. 
yerk^t, r. A Aliddlo English form of yar]A. 
yerk^ (y6rk), r. [Also yark; a vnr. of ;/crA'l.] 

1. trans. 1. To lash; strike smartly; beat; 
hence, to rouse; excite. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

I’rrX,* him soundly; 

’TwasRhodnmnnlh’fl Bcnlence; do your ofllcc, Fnrles, 
]\lafsingcr, A Ver)* Woman, ii. 3. 
Stripes justly given yerk us with their fall, 

But causeless whipping smarts tho most of all. 

Herrick, Smart, 

Just now' I’vo ta’en tho fit o* rhyme, 

My harmlc noddle’s working prime, 

My fancy yerkit up snbllmo 

W1 ' hasty summon. Bums, To Jomes Smith. 

2. To throw, thrust, or pull sharply or sud- 
denly; jerk; move -with a jerk. [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

He yerked up hla trousers. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 6. 

3. Tobindortiotightlyorwithajork. [Scotch.] 

But ho Is my Bister’s son — my own nephew — oJir flesh 

and blood — and his hands and feet are yerked as tight as 
cords can bo drawn. Scott, Heart of 31I<1-LothIan, lli. 



yerk 


n. intrans. 1, To lash out, as ahorse; kick. 

[Obsolete or provincial.] 

I holde l>im not for a good beast that when they lade 
him will stand stock stil, and when they unlade him will 
yerJce out hehinde. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowcs, 1577), p. 81. 

Tlie horse, being mad withal, yerked out beliind. 

^orth. 

2. To move with sudden jerks ; jerk. [Obso- 
lete or provincial.] 

Skud from the lashes of my yerking rime. 

Marston, Scourge of Villanie, !., Prol. 

yerk2 (y6rk), n. [< yerJe'^y r.] A sudden or yesterday (yos't6r-dri), adv. 
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comp, gaarsdagen, igaar) = Sw. g&r = L. heri yeti (yet), adv. andconj. [^so dial.yii; < MK 
= Gr. = Skt. 7iyas, yesterday. yes(ci-- prop, "" " "" 


occurs only in comp., yesterday ^ -eve, -night, 
etc., where it represents an orig. adj. in the abl. 
or acc., agreeing with its noun.] Belonging to 
the day preceding the present; next before the 
present: used in the compounds given below, 
and rarely, by license, as a quasi-adjective. 

To love an enemy* the only one 
Kcmaining too, whom ytsler eun beheld 
Clustering her clmrms. 

Dryden, Don Sebastian, ii. 1. 

[Also dial, 

day; < hilEV yesterday^ gisierdai, gusterdai, ghis- 
tredai, gurstendai, < AS. geostrandeeg, gicstran- 
dieg, gystrandicg = D. gistercn dag, dag van gis- 
tcr, yesterday, = Goth, gistradagis (found only 
once, in the alternative sense Ho-morrow^ j = 
L. Iwsterno die, yesterday; as yester- + dayt.'] 
On the day preceding this day; on the day last 
past. 

Thcl Bclden to hjTn, For [Fro] gUtirdai in the seuenthe 
our the feuer lefto hint. ]yycl\f, John iv. 62. 

I saw him ye»terday, or t'other day. 

Hamlet, li. 1. 60. 

yesterday (yes'tfir-da), n. [< yesterday, ndy.] 
The day last past; the day next before the 
present^: often used figuratively for time not 
long gone by; time in the immediate past. 

Wc arc but of yexterday, and know nothing. Job viiL 0. 
To-morrou* and to-morrow, and to morrow, 

Creeps In this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our ynterdaye have lighted fools 
Tlic way to dusty death. Shak., Macbeth, v. 6. 22. 
1 lovo to watch how the day, tired os it Is, lags away 
reluctantly, and hates to be called yetterday so soon. 

Ilaxcthorne, Seven Gables, xiv. 

yestereve (yos't6r-6v), adv. and «. [< ^lE. gis- 
ternci'c; a later form ot ycstcrcvcn.'] Same as 
ycstcrcvcn. 

In hope that you would come here 
Yfitcr-evc. B. Joneon, Tho Satyr. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 112. yestereven (yo3't6r-o''vn), adv, [< ME. yistcr- 
yemeyf, a. An obsolete form of ironyl. even, gusturevyn ; < yester- + cpc«2,] On tho 

Thou didste bcholdo It \nitn there came a stone amyten evening of the day preceding the present, 
out without handls, which amittc the imago vpon his yestereven (yC8't6r-e'vn), «. [< ycstcrevcn, 

yenxey & crthcii foetc, hreking them al to powldcr. ddi'.] The evening last past. 

Expos, of Daniel, II. And dim grows Atll's roof-sun 

yemfulf, d. A spelling of 0*cr feast. 

yeniHt, yarnut (y^fr'nut, yUr'nut), «, [See irt'fKumjrorrCa, Sigurd, iv. 

arnot, carthnut,'] Tho carthnut or hawlmut, yestereveniDg {yes't6r*6v'niijg), n. [< ycstcr- 
Conopodium dcmidaium iBuninm Jlcxuosum). + evening.'] Some os ycstcrcvcn. 
yes (yes), adv, [Also dial. y*s: < JCE. ^(. 9 , gus, K village . . . hod been seized and fired 

AS. gtsc, gesc, yes; perhaps reduced, by reason Latoon ihe yeeter-evening. 

of its frequent use and its essentially unitui^’ Coleridge, Destiny of Xatlona. 

moaning.^om fjed ^rr, ‘j-ea, be it (so) ' : ^gca, yen; yegterfangf (yos't6r-fang), h. l<ycstcr- +faug.] 
SI, fry (_ G. SCI — L. etc.), 3d pors, pi. That wbicli was taken, captured, 


quick thrust or motion; a kick; a smart 
stroke ; a blow. Also yark. [Obsolete or pro- 
\*incial.] 

A yarke of a ^vhlp. Florio, p. OS. 

Imagine twenty thousand ot them . , . battering the 
warriors’ faces Into mummy by terrible yerks from their 
hinder hoofs. Sirift, Gulliver's Travels, iv. 12. 

yerl (yi*rl), n. A Scotch form of carl. 
yern^t, t*. i. An old gelling of yearn^. 
yern^t, [ME., < AS. gcorn, eager: see ycanii, 
r.] Brisk; lively; sprightlj*; eager. 

But of hlr song It was as loud and yeme 
As any swalwe sittjTigo on a bemc. 

Chaucer, illller's Talc, 1. 71. 
yern-f, V. *. [ME. girnen, gernen, < AS. gcynian, 
gen:rnan, run, tr. run for, gain by running, < 
gc- + yrnan, icrnan, run: see rwHt, and cf. 
fdni2, i/canj3.] To nm ; pass swiftly. 

Tlius giniez the gerc in sistordayez raony, 

& wynter w}nidcz agnju. 

Sir Gaxeaime and the Green Knight (E. E, T. S.), 1. 520. 
yem^t, «. and a. An old form of iron. 
yernef,adi\ [ME., <AS.f 7 C 0 nJc, eagerly, (.gcorn, 
eager: see yarni-, yern'^, a.] 1. Soon; early. 

If I late or xjeme 

Wold It hlwrcyc, or dorst, or sholde, or konne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, III. 37C. 

2. Quickly; promptly. 

wq>at nedc were it this prcycre for to weme. 

Syne ye shul both han folk and toun as yerne. 


of hc6n, bo: see he'^. It is possible that the 
second clement is a reduced form of sicd, so; 
cf. F. Sp. Pg. It. si, yes, < L. sic, so.] A word 
which expresses afllrraation or consent: op- 
posed to no. It is also used, like yea, to en- 
force by repetition or addition something which 
precedes. 

IIa*t. But, by your leave, it never yet did hurt 
To lay down likclllioods and forms of hope. 

L. Bard. Yet, If this present quality of war, 

Indeed the instant action : a cause on foot 
Lives so in hojKj os In an early spring 
We sec the appearing buds. 

Shak., 2 Hen. TV., 1. 3. 30. 

Yet, you despise the man to Iwoks confin'd. 

Pope, Moral Essays, 1. 1. 

May. .Sec, seel what’s he walks yonder? Is ho mad? 

FulL Tlint *6 a musician : yee, ho 's besides himself. 

Dekkeraxtd Webtler, >'oithwar<l ITo, iv. 4. 

Will spring return? . . . 

Yet, prattlers, yet. Tlie dolsy’s flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower. 

Scott, Marmion, I., Int. 


, or caught on 
tho previous day or former occasion. 

Although mllians and infinite numbers of them [Osh] bo 
taken, yet on the next [dayj tliclr losso will be so supplied 
with'ncw store that nothing shall bo missing of tljo yet- 
ter/ang. 

//(xtAffw.Dcscrlp. of Scotland (trans-X lx. (Hollnshcd’s 

[Chron., I.). 

yestennorn (yes'tGr-mOm), n. [< ijcstcr- + 
vwrn.] Tho mom or morning before tho pres- 
ent; tho momiug last past. Itoicc. 

And a dozen segars are lingering yet 
Of tlie tliousand of i/«frr7nom. 

Ualleck, Epistles, etc. 

yestermorning (yes'tfT-mOr'ning), n. [< gcslcr- 
+ morning.'] Same ns yestermorn. 

yestemlgnt (yes'tOr-nit), adv. [< JIE. gcstcr- 
msl,sistcrni^t,siixtcrnist,yerstencmght;<ijcstcr- 
+ night.] On tlio night last past. 

ily lord, I think I saw him yettrmigfit. 

Shak., Hamlet, I. 2. 180. 

I was invited j/ettemight to a solemn Supper. 

Jloxoell, Letters, Ii. 13. 


[< yesternight, 


[For distinction between yes and yea, no and nay, see 

yea.] yestenught (yes t6r-nit), n. 

yesk (yesk), r. t. A variant of ycx. [Old Eng. adv.] Tho night last past, 
and Scotch.] I their l>oal8. with many a light, 

I j/ejti:c,I g)'ue a noyso outof my stomacke. . . . ^Mmn Floating llic livelong 

he yetketh next, tell hym some straunge newea, and ho Scoff, L. of tho I.., Iv. 0. 

shall leave it. Paltgrave, p. 'iSO. Come not os thou earnest of late, 

TToof* tj An nTiPnlfttn form of wcfl;?/ Flinging tho gloom of i/wfemiV?A/ 

yertt, n. ^ on the white day. Tennyson, Ode to Memory, 

yester- (ves'tGr). [< ME. yester-, yistcr-, gis- , , ^ t rT> n 

ter-, gnstcr-, gustur-, yhistre-, gersten-, gnrsten- yester-year (yes ttr-yer), ». Lastyear. [Rare.] 
(only in comp.), < AS. |7C05fran-, /7/c5fra«-, 
tran-, gyrstan- (only in comp., gcostran-dirg, 
etc.) = iy.gistcren (dag van gistcr) = OH.G.gcstc- 
ron, gestre, MHG. gestern, gester, G. gestern, adv., 
yesterday (OHG. e-gestern, day after to-morrow, 
day before yesterday), = Goth, gistra (in gisira- 
dagis, to-morrow) = L. hesternus, of yesterday; 

%vith orig. compar. sufiix -ira, from a base (Tent, 
yes-) seen in Icol. gwr, gor = Dan. gaar (in yestyt, a 


But wliere arc the snows of yetiergicarf 

D. O. Boenetti, Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


yet, get, git, < AS. git, get, gict, gyt, 9 it(i, gcta 
= OFries. ieta, eta, ita, Fries, jictte = MHU. 
iczuo, ieze, G. ictz, novrjetzt, archaic jeteo; also 
JklHG.icnnif, G.jetzund, now; origin uncertain; 
the ^IHG. iezno is appar, < ie, ever (or a form 
cognate with AS. ge, and), 4* zuo,^ to; but it 
may merely simulate zuo. For a similar case 
in which an orig. significant terminal syllable 
or independent word has probably been re- 
duced, see yes.] I. adv. 1. At or in the pres- 
ent time or juncture; before something else; 
at present j now: as, shall the deed be done 
yctf is it time yctf 

You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am, but stopp’d, . . . 
Concluding, “Stay; not yef.” 

Shak., Tempest, I. 2. 37. 

He [Thales] was reputed one of the wise men that made 
answer to the question when a man should marry — “A 
young man, not yet; an elder man, not at all.” 

Bacon, Marriage and Single Life (ed. 1887). 

2. In addition; over and above; in repetition; 
further; besides; still; even: used especially 
with comparatives. 

Yet more quarrelling with occasion 1 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 6. 60. 

Yet once more, 0 ye laurels, . . . 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 

Jfilton, Lycidas, 1. 1. 

3. Still, in continuance of a former state; at 
this or at that time, as formerly; now or then, 
as at a previous period. 

And It [Jaffa] was oon of the fyrst Cityes of the world 
ffounde by Japheth, Noes sonne, and bereth yett hys name. 

Torkington, DIarie of Eng. Travell, p. 24. 
MThile we wereyef sinners, Christ died for us. Horn. v. 8. 

I see him yet, the princely boy! 

Scott, L. of the L., li. 82. 

4. At or before some future time ; before all is 
done. 

Hope thou In God ; for I shall yet praise him. Ps. xHI. 11. 

Hell be hanged yet, 

Though every drop of water 
. . . gape ... to glut him. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 1. 61. 

5. Up to the present time; thusfar; hitherto; 
already: usually with a negative, ’ 

The Holy Ghost was not yet given ; because that Jesus 
was not yet glorified. John vil. 89. 

Let me remember thee what thou host promised, 
'NVldcij Is not yet performed me, 

Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 244. 

Opportunity hath baulked them yet. 

B. Jonson, Everj' Man in his Humour, Ii. 1. 
The Hand, not yet Britain but Albion, was In a manner 
desert and Inhospitable. Jfiffon, Hist. Eng., I. 

Yet is often accompanied by as In thls-sense: as, I have 
not met him at yet. 

Unreconciled as yet to heaven. Shitk., Othello, v. 2. 72. 

6. Though the case ho such; at least; at any 
rate. 

Madam, if your heart ho so obdurate. 

Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 2, 121. 

An unhappy Frangols who, after passing eighteen years 
in prison, yet won the grace and lovo of Joan of Naples 
by his charms. J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 330. 
Yet is sometimes used with adjectives or participles (with 
or without a l)>'phcn) to denote continuance of the action 
or state, or os equivalent to still. 

He rose, and saw the field deform’d with blood, 

An empty space where late the coursers stood, 

The yef-warm Tliraclans panting on tho coast. 

Pope, Iliad, X. 612. 
Lavnine 

Returning brought the yef-unblazon’d shield. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

n. conj. 1. Nevertheless; notwithstanding. 

Ho restored the chief butler unto his hutlcrship again ; 
. . . yet did not the clilef butler remember Joseph, but 
forgathim. Gen. xl. 23. 

Blasted, and burnt, and blinded as I was, . . . 

0, yet methought I saw tho Holy Grail. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

2. Though. 

I cannot speak to her, yet she urged conference. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 2. 270. 

3. But. 

“ No, no,” quoth she, “ sweet Death, I did but Jest ; 
Yet, pardon me, I felt a kind of fear.* 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 998. 

Many perished raving mad, fancying themselves swim- 
ming In boundless seas, yet unable to oRsuage their thirst. 

Irving, Granada, p. 45, 


yestreen (yes-tron'), ndv. [Contracted from yet- (yet), v. t. 
ycstcrcvcn.'] Last evening; last niglit; yester- < AS. gcdtnn 
niglit. [Scotch.] 

Tho bridegroom may forget the bride, 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen. 

' Rums, Lament for Glencalm. 

An obsolete form of yeasty. 


[Sc. also yii; < ME. yeten, geten, 
pour: see gvsh.] To melt; 
found; cast, as metal. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

Tt> gett; fundero, fusare. Cath. Ang., p. 426. 

getynge of metellc, as hellys, pannys, potys, and other 
lyke. Promyt. Parv., p. 68S. 
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Perfumed with smioiira of the mctnllcs by liim yoten. 
Sir 2\ Elyot, The Oovernour, I. 8. 
yet" (yot), Ji. [i!ict",v.’] Amotnl pan or boiler. 
See tjetihig, 2. [Obsoloto or provincial.] 

A fjctc (in tho lirowliouae] nntl tivoo sliovclles iilj''. 

//. Ifatt, Society in liliznlietiTtai Age, Aitp., I. 
yet** (yet), )i. [African.] A^Ye.‘it African voliito 
of the genus Cymliiuiii; a boat-slicll. .See cut 
iiiuler Ci/iilhiiiiil. 

Cnltoil tict liy Adanpoii, ivlio tells us timt tlio lilgli wiuds 
sonietimea ilrivc stioals of them on shore, 

/*. P. CarjKutcr, Iiecluresoti Moltusc.-rflPUl). 

yetapa (yot'a-pji), )i. [S. Aiiicr.] 1. A South 
Anicricaii tyraiit-llycntelieror the goiitis Vyhrr- 
vetes or fJKtVnich.e^wliieh see, ivitlieut), hav- 
ing a deeply forlieato tail longer than the hotly. 
Also called i/ipcnt. — 2. [fn;i.] [Nb.] A genus 
including these birds. J,rsi^oii, IShl. 
yetet, r. and ». Satnc ns yrl". 
yetent. A Middle English form of the past 
participle of </(7>. 

yetling, yetlin (yet 'ling, -lin), a. [< yrl- + 
-/iiit/l.J 1. Cast-iron. [.Scotch.] — 2. A small 
iron linn with a bow-handle anil three feet. 
JltilliirrU. [Prov. Eng.] 
yett (yet), n. Another form of i/n/c. (Scotch.] 
And nlmii Ik* enmt* till (ho rn^toll yrtt, 

HIh nilthor i»hi' mnl loinl Ihrn'nt, 

Sir Olufrttvt th^ J)attilfttrr (CIiIIiI'k Ihdhid^, 

ir. iMKi). 

lint Marily lcnl» kIiou jo rtniu' ti> (unrt luc, 

An' t«inu‘ nn utilf<H tho ImoK yftt ho n Jo«*. 

liunit, Whl^tJo nil* Ml t'ninr to Vtni. 

yevcf, yevont. Knplisli forms of ;/in 

yivi'it. 

yew' (yo)r [I'nrly mod. K, also tinrr^ynujh, 
etrt\ vi'iyh, ( ir>jh,iinirf ; < MIC. nr, i/,< AS. or (in nii 
osiriy iiiwj.nlt'O t*Ur = 1). ((/’= iVo, 

MUG. iirr, (;, rifir = lool. i/r, vow (MHU. ami 
lool. nl^o a l)on* of vow); al^•o, iii anoilior fnnn. 
AS. = (HAi. it'll r= 011(1. f/io, 0, dial. (Swivs) 
i<7<»\ itii ; of. F. ij\ .Sp, iVf/. Mlj, jras, yow (< 
OlUt.j; Oil*. (iiuhI. Ir. iuhlKir, Ouol. tithlutr, 
iutilmr) = W. //tr. t/irni = (’orii. hinn = iJrrI. 

trijirn, vow: tho Ohio form'' hi'iii^* ]Ki«si 
hly orii;ij»al,*J 1. A troo of tho 
(la* I'ommon yew lioiiit; 

TJnu'i'titii of li'inpcralo 
ICiiropt* and Asia. Tld* 

1h ft tli»\ou*i»‘wli»'^ mid Initi.'* 

lOid f\cn:ni*n tiMHhr.tO' 

III i.dit mill •po itdiiik* li ddt, 

Kith ti lliii’}. irriiinlir tnifiU 
mid d trk (itIi'K fnllmfr. Iti 
I!ur"|'“ th" ji‘K li 1^ lent; 
itMii |•!.'lllU’d in 
‘lino- nre d«ftrf, 

K 1 1 {tin.;, mill >t< d 

tl tUs 'Hi.’pddfti jtK h.i^ 

til" III th" Ic.-oit la 
•prnu' of n lirit:ht't;uMi a 
jtll'in. Till* Irl'Ii 
(t.ir. /tvUjui('t) an* I'fvi't 
lirnin h< <(, ntid Ik tai>r< litioh 
tlinn tlir tjtdi'nl fomi uliidi 
Kill nnl rniinn* till' iiit< r in 
111 " ti'»rtJicrn I'nlln! >tnl«j. 

'Dm i>(H».l <if III" )t w i« III ^ , nil" L'rniiM d, nnd cl 
mid M.K* f‘«nn«Tl> inUidi u** d f*>r Iwiwu. thr i>iiii|d) li-. 

jiriititti'l I'V iTiarmiirtitt, It Ik rtd ft v« r> 

rh"k*'' cftliliii't ni*i.>d. till' li'-nrt Ndii^ of n lUw* I'nncr-ti d 
<pr ilr"|i Iipinit,nnd tin* K*hll«. Th" hatcK «tf 

til' tri" nre jp-ikoimu*. 

Till- fh' ter fir, tin* fttji (..r »hnfl' k pli Mi". 

C/iiiurrf, I’jrlinaii'tit of 1. I**'*. 

Til" tn L'k mol 1 ".i>"k of tj't'-, tliNij^’li i .iirii In ft > rrj Mit.dl 
({tintitlt), fit" c< rtrdii d>'*itlt to Imr^' k niiil dOM, m’al th.u 
ill ft fc« lolanti » 

f/ifVr/ ]V/,ttf, Aiitlijnlth * of .Svllntm", v 

2. Tin* wood of tlio ycw-tri'c. 

A hoft inndi* of the 1 h kI fcin k'li yrir, kIi >hiIlln;:K nml 
cl?Iit|K iK". S(n(tt, mid r.vittfmK, p. J*J1. 

3. A hliootinu-how nuido <if tin* wood of tho 

yi'W. 

TidrnI (« lili Ml JVir 
And ri ftdv (initir) illd ft pin kmc. 

Syhftrr, tr. of l»ii It irtai’/i \Vn 1 ,k, IL,1 (k* Ilmidjd'mffK 
Win;: ’ll nrroin from th" tnmiylns 

(fity, Til" }*mi, I. 

Aincrlciin yew, >i>'Tinc.dly, Tajm ('xMicitUnfit, or, ai 
of ton ilft'Klia d, T. >nrl"t> Cnnn'lrnfif.n |»r''»lrat«* 

filirnli mIiIi Ktrm.'i.'Ilin; lirmich"*, comnion In ilnrk vimhIm 
trrountl.hmaliHk. llun* nri* Ihrio otlur Aniirlrnn 3 "»«, 
for >ddi.li K"" thfir(’lra/ftt yrir and California 

yew, 111 " fihort-h'ftfid Coldcn yew. Irtsh j’ow. 

N i dcf. 1.— Japan ycw,n tO'C of tliep :»•'* CV/dm/oMxojr. 
Tilery h nho ii tna' j cw in Jnpftn, 'i’nxajr — Mexican 

yew, 7VIXIIK ohd-t.n.— Short-leafed yew, Tfixn# irrri- 
of r.iclflc North Aitierlrn, ft not RtnitMlmit tree, «t 
it* I'l'iit from fJl to 7U f"( t likli. IlK Kootl Ik Imrd, h* ;i\), 
ntnl very fin (••irnilacd, «ij«C''ptiId" of n htMiilIfnl iKillolijniiti 
Kcrj'dtinxiile In cnntnel « lili flit* mil ; It Ik tiird for fmu'"- 
poKH, ftnd liy till* Imllnnn for paiMliK. Imonk. tdo. Smvrnt. 
-“Btinklng yew. Hee »?oU.— Wcatem vow, the «liori- 
lenfcd yew.— Yew family, the BUhonli r Taxtirr/r of llio 
Coniffr/r. 

yew'- (yti), ». [Origin obscure.] A jug or jar 
having a liandlc c.xtcuding over tlie moiitli. 
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yew^ (yd), t>. i. [Origin obscure.] To rise as 
scum on brine in boiling; yaw. 
yewen (yd'on). a. [Early mod. E. also ciiyhcn; 

< ME. *fircii, < AS. iircii, < iip, yew: see yew^.j 
Jlndo of yew. 

Or tits sttlfc urines to stretch ivltli 2-Uighcn lioive, 

Sjvnser^ Motlier Ihil), Talc, 1. 747. 

yew-pine (yO'pTii), v. The black spriico, J’iccti 
iiii/ra. See xjiriicr. [West Virginia.] 
yew-tree (yd'trii), ii. [< ME. “eirlrc, ntrcc, wire; 

< lycii'l -t- tree.] Same iisycipi, 1. 

Ill It tlmivo nil niicfont evergreen, 

A jictr-tree. Tenutmoji, Ihiocti Arden. 

yex (ycks), r. i. [Also i/c.v/.-, q. v, ; < JIE. .Tcroi. 
y.i/j-cH, yorcH, sc.vicii, hiccup, < AS. niscuiii (= 
MEG. gi>(7irii), sob, sigh.] To liiecn’p. [Obso- 
lete or jirovineinl.] 

He iifxeth [vnr. inu-rl/ij, nnd lie speketti tlinrglt tlic nose. 

Chmtcer, Jleeve'n Tnle, 1. Clit, 

yex (yeks), «. [<iIE. jcorc, soxc, < A.S. f/cncsn, 
Hiesii, a sobbing; from the vert).] A liicciip. 
JftilliiiKt. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

Ills iniiyer, n rlinpsiHly of lioly hlceonetis, sanettlted 
linrKInns, lllutulimted gieieles, ntglis. sol*-, Jicrrs, gnsps, 
inid nrottiis. 

CViornr/rri/ii /'iifi/i/iVtllnrl. Mlse., VII. f-17)u (A’orrj.) 

yoxlng (yok'hiiig), II. [< ME. yvryin/c, -(ixiiii!, 

< A.si. yiiciinij, //ll•.vllH(/, verbal n. of yhciiiii, sob: 
sec yix, r.] .Same ns yex. 

Tli" Jnjro 4>f the rnotK (i>( aklrret) helpidh Iho hh*k( I, 
tir p^oxui;/. ./«/i/Mo«VOVr<irt/, p. Itrrr. (.Vnnv.) 

>ila;;ullnK — the hlfkiit. or pi*xiM7. ^ « 

>lfcr, Ftfut. .Vimirnefrtfnr, *:t2 !». (.VarrA) 

Yczitli, Yesideo (y<*7/i-dt'), «. [< )V.rid, ihair 
rrptttod foittidcr.l A inr'inhiTof a hkcI or th‘o- 
tile dwi llitig ill McMoiiotninia, in A*iiati(' Tnr- 
Kcy. alliod to till* Kurd**. Thoy hold hoHcfs 
ilorivcd front Mohuinini'dtiti nnd vnrion.K olhor 
Mittrciw, and an* coinnauily callod /f/r/7-fror- 

yforcM, 0. Saino as/<M**. 

Horn lom Mitore the klnK", 

Mid hil iwvlf 

Hin t Horn (II Ik T. 8 ). I. 4l»7. 
vfcro-l, ^*'^‘** SiiiiifMi't #7Vr/*, f»//rr. S**o/ir#I. 
ygcdraslKiir'dru-**!!). ti )>/r/iM7, Jf/ilnt- 

"tl, Jfft/nh'tf-til : Iri'l. .*»!///{ not inf'Inas* 

hy);*<*f. Vifjr, f fiifr, n nnin** of (hltn (son to/); 
.*•'///, ‘‘ill.] in Sanni, atyf/o, tho nsh-lriM‘ which 
IdndH t‘»;*«thor h»*avon, oarth, and hidl. li.n 
tirmwhci ^pfiad titer Ihewle*!** wmld nnd ri‘.u*h fth‘Oe 
th" li» IlK r«»dK run In tho etiio ttlmiK : nm* tf» lln* 

A'a w«»'Ik in n. '* 11 " to th" Tin't giant*, mid llir third 
to the ninhrKMfrhl. I'lidir «n<h la n fouatnla i>f 
M*>ii<l* ftnl K If tin «. In the li« e. K»hl' h tlrojo hmn*) , *lt on 
t lule.n '•i'ilrr*I.nnd fmir Ktav*. At the o-d ll» k th" k- r* 
fM-at Nnhh*»-*;-r pntK'liig It. while the opitrr*! IhitniOKkr 
ran* aa mid •l'*« n t*» * »w *trife Wtw. < n th" e.K.di* nt th" 
top nnd the nij^nt at the Al*>t t.nllrd J'rff •/ /A" 

I'tittfrt’. 

ygOt. An past pnrtiripln of I/O, 

The ftjrvKt Itoiirr «ur g)tl-»nd nil • tnong 
I K f3d< d ipilte. and Into 4ln«t y n*-. 

.'•/•'iitf-r, hhrp. NoKrnihrr. 

ycravcf. A Midd!** ICntrlisli past Jiarliriidc of 
fintri 1 . 

yherdt, O. A Middle ICntrllsh form of Imirnl, 
yholdcf, A Middh* ICnjjlish form of hoUUn, n 
l»asM>artifiple of /oddl. 

Yld.Yl(ldi.«}hcr(vid,yid'is!i.«'r).ii. juflisrh, 

;iVdo.(7«r, .lew'ish.] A Jvw. Lttaiul. (Slang. 
London.] 

Yiddish (yid'ish), a. and n. [<(1. jndiNr/i, .Tow- 
Ish.J I, < 1 . Ji*wis||. ^tOinuntiu, No.lKinil, p. L’lU. 
[Slang, London.] 

II. a. A dialect or jargon spohoii hy tho 
.T«‘ws in various l«K*alitti‘>«. 

yield fyt’ld), r. nCarly mod. 1C, nl^o yrrUl; 

< MIC. ydifni, phhn (prot. r/o/d, yoUtr, pp. 

i/iihlni, 7oltlm), < AS, #/< </i7dfia, r/i/h/oa, 
ffffhlnn (prt't. o/o/d, pi. f/ufdoa, pp. f/nftftn), 
givi» iiji, pay, yield, renton*, = O.s. “ 

( >rrie**, jVrdo = 1). tirlticn =r (JiUi. ry f/oa, MIKl. 
IJ. tultnt = letd, (ihihla =z Sw. (n'tllii = Dan. 
ffirldct ho wortli, ht* of convrqnpnec, avail, = 
Gnth. *yiUhnit in eonin, fniyittlan (= AS. /nr- 
f/i hlfiti), pa V iMiek, tw/irdfiii (= AS. dtjt hlan), pa v 
oat'K*. Of, Idtii, r/»d<d#, he aide, have jmwer ; W*. 
yallu, hi» able, «U. f/i7«f-, //mi7D.] I, 

tntiix, 1|, To give in pa\nnonl; pity; repay; 
ri'ward; reiptilt*; reeompen^e. 

h>rd, wl at inn)' 1 fur thnt .rtiUtf ttio? 

Jlvty (Ik r.. T. p IPi. 
(JfKl i/fhle the, fri'inl. CAauwr, Trollim, I. 

IVirc hnly, with giwNlu will, nnd pmiaercy of >onn' nvr- 
ajK"; nnd fhnl gniuntc ini' imwiT that I may ynw HiIk 
gia rdini yfUIr, Merlin (Ik Ik T. .S.y il. 2*J7. 

Kiiiy. How do you. pretty lady? 

0;»A. Wdl, (Uhl *»/j jou! N/mL, Ilnndet, |v, C. 41. 


Tho pood mother holds me still a child! 

Good mother Is bad mother unto me I 
A worse were better; yet no worse would I. 

Ueaveu yield her for it. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 

2. To give in return, or by way of recompense ; 
])roduee, as a reward or return for labor por- 
iorinod, capital invested, or some similar out- 
put. 

JlomPinberyntro him that love to wyde )blo\ve 
ydt bitter fruyt, though sw'ctc sede be sowe. 

Chaucer, Troilus, L 3&5. 
W'lien thmi tJllcstthc ground, it shall not hcnccfoith 
yield ualo lliee her stienglh. Gen. Iv. 12. 

It was never made, sir, 

Vor threescore jKiund, I aaaiirf you ; ’tivlll yield llilrty. 
The plush, sir, cost three pound ten shillings a janl. 

E. Jonson, Pevll Is an Ass, I. 2. 
Strabo tells ns that tho Mines nt Cartlmgena yielded tho 
Kommm jicr diein to tho v.alue of twenty-five thousand 
Dnu'hms. Arhulhnot, Ancient Coins, p. 1!U. 

The only fruit wlilrh even much living yields seems to 
he uftea only some trivial success. 

Thoreau, lAittcrB, p. 19. 

3. To produce gonornllv; bring forth; givo 
out; emit; bear; fumisfi. 

Many tilings dotli Asia yeeM not ebewhero to be bad. 

Purchas, rUgrimage, p. Bl, 
No one Clerglo In the wliolc Christian world yeelds so 
many emlni'iit schollers, learned nrcachers. grave, holy, 
nnd nr'i'uinjdiKh'd DlKlneK ns this Cliiireh of ICngland doth 
nt (his day. Miltem, On Def. ofllurnb. Itemoast. 

Ammojilntcd nlum yields a reddish yellow prcclpltnlc. 

• • fArf, Diet,, III. S(jr». 

Air-siMMit Ihulcns yield 
Their scent. M, Arnoldf 'Jhe Scholar Gipsy, 

4. 'roaiTonl; confer; grant; give. 

In lift-Kt thcmpcroiir licndely his gretyng Mm ^ehler, 
nnd n-noii risttes nfti’r iiikes Ills imiiie. 

ir.7/i«iji v/ Pnlenie (ll Ik T. .S.), I. 235. 
Natlndi-KS rolInluinnK. wood for bis Mymlc vU.ige, yald 
to riixi-s Joy l«y Ills sorwfiil liere". 

Chaucer, IbK-dlifus, Iv. meter?. 
iMnblle** llurgnndy will irietd bim help, 

And wo shulI Imu* mote wnrs before 't ho long. 

Shiik., a lien. VI., Iv. A 90. 
M'lo'ro tbo ludyTrlfilty illd llr»t yelde It-selfe In sensible 
ni'I)aritl'«n to the world. i'orrAd^, Pilgrimage, p. lOt. 
And slowly was my mother lirougbl 
'lo yx'td couKenl In my deKlre. 

Teiini.S'-n, .Mlllei’s D.-uighter. 

b. 'Po give up, a** to n Huporiopiiowcrorautlior- 
ity ; (luit posm*s*;ion of, tluoiigh ooinpul.*!ion, 
iMKM'HMity, or duty; rclimitilsb; rcMgii; surreu- 
ilrr; oflcn fullowrtl by a;>. 

To ^rtde bU Irua* !-aac y no myotc, 

Ibit biU" him In-rtlll tberfore. 

IJtnnnt to Virtrin, ele, (Ik Ik T. 5*.), i». 11. 
Til" p*op!r wrre so omTKctte with tlnlr eninile* that 
nnnje of thmi were ns yddni, nnd lixike pnrtle ng.alm* 
ilirlr owne neUblHiuri s. Fiiht an, Clmm. (ctl. IWDi, 1. 02. 
TJo* Ib'ree Hon will hurt no yirldeu Iblncs. • 
iri/aff, l‘o lib L'uty, Cruel oier Her Yielding I/uer. 
Cl urml* of nrmb «, wloui lb"y biiM- IlnlKhed their w mk, 
nre wiPiit lo rnVhf n/isucheommbslonK ns wi re ghen tin m 
for tint pur'|K)*e, /ff-drr, KeeleK, r»dll),KlII. 4. 

My Ilf", I do confe**. is hers; 
hhegbeill; mol let her t.ake II b.nrk; I tnVMIt. 

I'leteher (oruf another), Voj.ige, i\. 2. 

0. To give uji or render gcmTuIIy. 

Ill" llief . . . ,xflte bym ennunt to (‘rj it on the rneiKC. 

Piern J'loirnian (11\ xM. 193. 
If It i« bad to i/iV/(f n blind submbslioi to niitbority, It 
h rmt le»i nil error to deny to It Its re.foujable weIgM. 

liladttitne, Might nf lUght, p. '.MB. 
I.lfe to yield. 

To ghe it up to h"ftl no elly’s slinmo 
la hojH* of gnialng long-i-ailurbig fame. 

irif/i'rtoi Mvrrit, Ikarthly Pamdbe, I, BIS. 

7. To ndniit tlu* forco, ju.stici', or truth of; 
allow; concedo; grant. 

I'einlxe I xeeld 1 nm, nnd snd In mind, 

Through great dc*Iro of gh»ry nnd of fnme. 

S]<fii>er, 1*. Q., II. It. 

TIk ti grlerotiK laxe lids, 1 i!o yield, nnd j-ct not to he 
dmp.drcil. Eurli'n, Anat. of >tcl., p. t-TiI. 

I tfteld It JiiKt, raid Adam, nnd «ubmi(. 

Milton, r. L, \1. fi2ik 
Tills wns tin* fourth man thnt \»c lost in this I.and- 
Journey; for tho*" two rnen that we loft Ibe ilaj Indore 
dill nol ctiine to us till we were in the N<*rtli .“*e'i*, po wo 
uieldetl them 1 x 1*0 fi»r lont. llauiytcr, Vojngts 1. 1*. 
Cod yield (or *nd) you. FcoGodi.nnil dof. l nlM*ve.— 
To yfold (or yield up) the breath. iNnim* ns to j'iel l vy 
the yhotf, 

O tlmu, whn«e xx’oumU breomi* hnrd-fnvonr'd death, 
Fiwak to thy fiitlicr ere thou yield thy hrenth ! 

Shnk\, 1 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 24. 

To iiold up tho ghost. Foe yhoft. s= Sym 3. To supply, 
render.— 7. To nccord. 

H. iiitrans'. 1. To produce; bear; give n re- 
turn for labor: ns, tho tree yitlth nbuudautly; 
the niinc.H i//Wdfd better last venr.— 2, To givo 
M*ny, ns to superior physical force, to a con- 
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queror, etc.; give up a contest; submit; suc- 
cumb; surrender. 

Sir knyght, tliow nrt take ; yclde thow to mo, for ye 
hniie doll I-nougli. Merlin (E, E. T. S.), iii. 401. 

Thus yields tlie cedar to the axe’s edge. 

Shak., -Sllen. VI., v. 2. 11. 
Sometimes I .^tand desperately to my arms, like the foot 
ivlicn deserted liy their horse ; not in hope to overcome, 
but only to yield on more honourable terms. 

Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy, Ded. 

3. To give ivay, in a. moral sense, as to en- 
trority, argument, or a request; cease opposing; 
v'mply: consent; assent. 

Ne haddf I er now, my swete herto deere, 

Ben yt’ld'-, ywis I were now noglit hero. 

Chnneer, Troilus, iii. 1211. 
B'lt at last, vpon much intreatie, lice ycclded to let him 

1. " to the iJ- ’('.ml. JJakluyt's Voynyes, II. i. 287. 

(iU-‘iid(th*n rli-' Daughter [of Corineus) y. el h to marry. 

iMtltov, Hist. Eng,, i. 

Ni' moff. dear love, for at a tom li I yield: 

Ask me no moie. 

7’c7lnj/yo7i, Princ^'ss, vl. (song). 

4. To ::ivo place, as inferior in rank or excel- 
lence. 

Thf'ir mutton yields to ours, hut their beef is excellent. 

Sicf/t, Gulliver’s Travels, i. C. 
Tell me first, in what more happy fields 
The thistle springs, to which the lily yields. 

Pi'pe, Spring, 1. 90. 

yield (j'old), «. [Early moil. E. also ycchl ; < ^lE. 

^irhlc, < AS. firhl, (/ichl, yihly pav- 
ment, = OS. f/cW = OFries. jV/d = OlIG. ;MHG. 
firft. ]iaympnt, money, G. //r/d, money, = leol. 
(ijfiffiy payment, etc. Tfrom the verb: see ifichly 
r., atnl cf. f/r/t-.] If. Payment; tribute. 

That eucry mannjs uief, after the doth of hur huflliond, 
he) iig a taillor, shall kepe as many .«ervaunts .as they wille, 
to « erkc hur to hur use diiryiig hur widowhode*, bo bIic 
here scotlc nml lotto, yove ami yeld, the occupaclon. 
Ordum>ic.-r>///f'n,r/y/.(1531Xini:nglIshGild3(E. E.T.S.), 

[p. 329. 

2. That which is yiohled; the product or re- 
turn of growth, cultivation, or care; also, that, 
which is obtained by labor, ns in mines or man- 
ufactories. 

Ifo shall he like tlic fruitful tree, . . . 

^Vhi«•h in due season cnnstnntly 
A goodly jrnhf of fruit dolli bring, Paeon, Ps. I. 
S-um* FiirprJsItig information about the yield of beet- 
root 'Ugar in rraiicc. 

C. (Jrenrille Murray, Itouml about rraueo, p. 2S. 
TIjc of the machim' is the quantity of cU'clrlclty 
put in motion in cacli unit of time. 

Afi'iu^on, tr. of .Mascart and Joubcrl, 1. 183. 

3. Tin* ru’t of yielding or giving way. as under 
pressure. [Ran*.] 

Aftcrimintingoutlhattlicpermnncnt elongation of a bar 
under longitudinal stress consists of a alUllng combined 
with an itKTc:i«o of v«4uino, the author showed that the 
yield I- cau“*-d h) tlic limit of clastic resistance (p) paral- 
b-1 to (Jim particular direction in the bar (generally at 43* 
to the axis) being less than along any other direction. 

Plect, Jlev. (Eng.). XXV. 707. 
yieldable(ycl'tln-bl), n. [< i/.VW + -«Wc.] 1. 
Tlict inny or cni’i bo yielded. — 2. Tliat mny or 
ccTi yield; inclined to yield ; coinplyinp;. 
yieldablenesst (yerd;i-bl-nc.s), n. A disposi- 
tion t.> yield, comply, or give in. 

Tin* Sccojiil Privaie Way of Peaco : The Compo.sing our- 
selvfS to a I'it Disposition for Peace; and therein, . . . 
(^.) A IVr/dfi/Vrncj'x upon .‘^Ight f»f Clearer Tiuths- 

Ilp. /fall, Pence-Makcr, li. § 2. 

yieldancef (yi'l'diins), n. [< tjiM + -fuirc.] 
Tlii' ii'd of yielding, prodneinp", snbinittinp;, or 
eoncedijm'; snbinissinn ; surrender. 

He . . . Fuc«. not bo much for the prophet'a ,viVf Jaurc 
as for Ills own life. JJp. Hall, Aln^iah Sh-k. 

yieldent, p. <(. ??ume us ijohlcn. 
yielder (yelMor), n. [< ME. ^cUlcrc; < yield + 
-^rh] If. Ofie who pay.s; a debtor. — 2. One 
who jieids. ]»ennit«, or HufTers; one wlio sur- 
renders, submits, or gives in. 

D'iuy. Yield thee as my prisoner. 

lllunt. I was not horn a yielder, thou proml Scot. 

Slatk., 1 lien, IV., V. 3. 11. 
yielding fyelMing), v. [< ME. sc^dinffc; verbal 
n. of yield, V.'] If. Pa3'mcnt. Prouipl. Parr., 
p. 537. — 2. Cornplinncc; assent; surrender. 

Immaculate and pjiotless Is my mind ; 

That wa.s not buced ; that never was Inclluctl 
To accessary yicldinys. Shak., Luciccc, 1. 1038, 
It lies in tlifhoFom of a sweet wife to draw licr husband 
from any loose Imperfection . . . by Imr politic yicldiny. 

Dekkcr and U'cbslcr, Northward JIo, 11,2. 
3. A giving away under physical pressure ; a 
settling. 

Faults In sleepers. Irregular on bridges, . . . 

and other Imperfections, were uefinitely marked. 

A’alurc, XLTII. 15J. 
yielding (yel'ding),p.^/. Inclined or fit to yield, 
in anyseiiHc of the word; cspceinlly, soft; com- 
pliant; unresisting. 
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A yielding temper, which will be wronged or baffled, 

Kettlewcll. 

By nature yielding, stubborn but for fame. 

Pope, To Miss Blount, xvith Voituro’s Works. 
The footsteps of Simplicity, impress’d 
Upon the yielding herbage. 

Coivpcr, Task, iv. 521. 
yieldingly (yePding-li), adv. In a yielding 
manner; with compliance, 
yieldingness (yePding-nos), n. The state or 
property of being yielding; disposition to com- 
ply- 

Bismarck wrote, there was only “one voice of regret on 
the subject in the Federal Assembly,” which in the opin- 
ion of many “had given itself a death-blow by its yield- 
ingi\€Si in the question of llolstein.” 

Lowe, Bismarck, 1. 223. 

yieldlessf (yeld'los), a. [< yield + -less.^ Un- 
jdolding. 

Undaunted, yietdless, firm, Powe, Ulysses, iii. 

yift, coiij. An obsolete form of if. 
yill (yel), «. A Scotch form of ale. 

Her bread It’s to bake, 

Her yill is to lircw. 

Lonnie Earl o’ Murry (Clilld‘s Ballads, VII. 122). 
The clacliaii yill bud made me canty. 

Lnrns, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

Sdn (yon), n. A Scotch form of one. 
yince (y^ ns), adv. A Scotch form of once^. 
yiperu (jdp'o-ro), n. S.nmo as yctapa, 1. 

3rird (yerd), h. A Scotcli form of earth^. 
yirkf. V. An obsolete spelling of ycrl\ 
yirr 6’u*), r. i- A Scotch foim of yar^. 
yis, yisterday. Dialectal forms of yes, ycstcr- 
day. 

yit (3'it), adv. and conj. A dialectal fonn of 
j/c/l. 

^te (jit), n. [Also yoit; said to bo imitative.] 
The yellow bunting, Kmheriza citrinclla. See 
cut under yellowhanini-er, [Local, Biitisb.] 

-yl. [< Gr. vh/, wood, matter.] In chem., a 
sufTix commonly used with radicals, denoting 
the fundamental part, the origin: as, motby/, 
0113, Is the fundamental radical of wood alco- 
hol, CIIqOIT, mcthylic ether, (Cn3)oO, motby? 
nniinc, 0113X11.2, etc. 

ylang*3rlang, A tall tree of tho cnstnrd- 
applo famih', Cananya odorata, native in Java 
and the Pliilippinos, cultivated tlirougliout In- 
dia and tbo tropics. It boars drooping yellow 
flowers, 3 indies long, which furnish tlio ylang- 
ylnng oil of i)crfuincrs.— Ylang-ylong oil See off. 
ylet, An obsolete form of islc^, aisle, ccl, etc, 
Y-level (wriov^ol), w. Tbo common engineers’ 
spirit-level: so called fonnorlv from the fact 
that the telescope rests on in ihc Y’s 

tbc telescope can be rotated at pleasure. Tlio Y-lcvcl 
lias been to :i certain extent superseded by the 80.calleii 
“dumpy-lc\eI,”or Oi-avatt level, and by otlicr improved 
instruments combining more or less completely tho pe- 
culiarities of the Y-level niMl the dumpy-level. Also writ- 
ten iryedecel. 

Tho dumpy level dlllcrs from the wye level in being nt- 
t.aeln'd t»» the level bur by iinmo> cubic upright i>icces ; in 
having the level tube firmly secured totbc upriglitsof the 
level bar; in being providc<l with nn Inverting cyc-picce 
(unless firdered otherwise); and in tbc absence of tlio tan- 
gent and slow'-niotioii screws. 

Lu^ and Ilerger, Hand-Book and HI. Catalogue, 1891. 

Tlic most perfect form [of IcvclJ now In use being the 
Improved Dumpy Txivcl, resting on Y’s, nml named the im- 
jiroved dumpy V Level: it appears to miite in itself all the 
good qualities of the utlicrs, retaining few of their imper- 
fections. 

Gen. Erome, Outline of Metliml of Conducting n Trigono- 
(mctrlc.al Survey, 4th cd. (1873), ji. 8.3. 

ylicbet, yliket, a. and adv. Middle English 
forms of alike. 

T-ligament of Bigelow, Tlio iliofemoral liga- 
ment, a fibrous band attached above to tho an- 
ferior inferior sjiiiio of tho ilium and below to 
flio troclianter major and lo a point just above 
tho troclianter minor; it serves to strengthen 
the capsular ligament of tho liip-joint. 
ylket. a. An ohi spoiling of Hk^.' 
ymaskedf, a. A Middle lOnglishform of meshed. 
ymellt, adv. Same us hneU. 

lAy wlillk II complyiig is ymcl hem nllc. 

Chancer, Ilcevc'e Talc, 1. 251. 

Y-raoth (^^i'IIlolll), V. The gammn, Phmia pum- 
11111 , a iioctukl moih common in Europo, Wlioso 
larva is a notablo pest : so called from a sliin- 
ing silver Y-sliaped markon tlio upper wings. 
Tlio iiamo oxteiids lo others of tlio gonns. 
Also y. See cut undor I'lietia. 
ympt, ympet, «. mid v. Obsolete forms of imp. 
ympnet, «. An old spoiling of hpmn. Chau- 
cer. 

3tnaml)U (i-nam'bo), «. [S. Amor.] Tlio largo 
South American tiuamon, Jtlijpichotus riifcs- 
cciis. See out under IthynchoUis. 
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ynca, «. See inca. 

ynoght, ynought, ynowt, a. and adv. Middle 
English forms of enough. 
yot (yo), interj. An exclamation noting effort : 
usually joined with ho or 0. 

Oiir anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen 
here 

For the yco-lienve-o, and tlie lieave-away, and the sighing 
seamen’s clieer. S. Ferguson, Forging of tlie Anciior. 
yo® (yo), pron. A dialectal variant of you. 
yoakt, )i. and V. An obsolete spelling of yolcei. 
yoatt, V. t. An obsolete spelling of yote. 
yocheU, yochle (yoehT), n. Scotcli spellings 
of yolieli. 

yochel®, yockel (yo'kel, yokT), «. Same as 
yokel, hickwall. [Prov. Eng.] 
yodel. See ycdci-. 

yodel, yodle (yo'dl), v. t. and ;.; pret. and pp. 
yodcled, yodelled, yodled, ppr. yodcling, yodelling, 
yodling. [Also jodcl; < G. dial, jodcln.] To 
sing with frequent changes from the ordinary 
voice to falsetto and hack again, after tlie 
manner of the mountaineers of Switzerland 
and Tyrol. 

A single voice at .a great distance was heard yodling 
foitli n hallad. Longfellow, Hyperion, iii. 3. 

Mules bmying, negroes yodling, axes ringing, teamsters 
singing. G. ]V. Cable, Dr. Sevier, Iv. 

yodel, yodle (yd'dl), n. l< yodel, p.] A song 
or refrain in which there are frequent clianges 
from tho ordinary voice to a falsetto. Also 
sometimes called warhlc. 
yodeler, yodler (y6'del-6r, -dl6r), ?/. One who 
sings yodels. Also yodcllcr. 
yoff, conJ. An obsolete dialectal variant of 
though. 

Jly-selfTc yo/l saye itt. York Plays, p. 272. 

yoga (yo'gil), n. [Hind, yoga, < Skt. ;/opa, union, 
devotion, ”< ‘y/ yuj, join: see yokc^.'] One of 
the branches of the Hindu philosophy, which 
teaches tho doctrines of tho Supreme Being, and 
oxx>lains tho moans by wliich tho human soul 
may obtain final emancipation from further 
mij^’ations, and oficct a junction with tho uni- 
versal spirit. AmoiiR the means of cfTccting this junc- 
tion arc comprcliciHlcil a long continuance hi various nn- 
natural jiosturcs, withilrawnl of tlie senses from external 
objects, concentration of the mind on some grand central 
trutb, and tho like, all of which Imply the leading of an 
austere bonnit life. 

yogi (yo'gi), «. [Hind, yogij < yoga : soo yoga.^ 
A Hindu iiseotio and mendicant who practises 
tbo yoga system, and combines meditation with 
austerity, claiming tbiis to acquire a miracu- 
lous power over olemontary matter. See yoga. 
Also yogee andjoyi. 

Then Hnwtinim, tho giant, assuming the shapo of n pil- 
grim i'ogec rolling to the caves of Ellora — with Gayiitree 
tlic mystical text on ids lips iind the shallow of Siva’s heard 
in ids soul — rolls to llama’s door, and cries "Alms! 
nlins!’’ J. ir. Palmer, Tlic New and the Old, p. 316. 

yogism (yo'gizm), n. [< yoga + -ism.] The 
doctrine and practices of tlio yogis ; yoga, 
yogle (yo'gi), n. Same as oglc^. [Shetland 
Isles.] 

yoh (yo), 71 . [Chiiiose.] An ancient Chiiieso 
reed, shaped like a flute but shorter, having 
three to seven holes, and played with one hand, 
yo-ho (yo-lio'), interj. [Cf. yet.] A call or cry, 
usually given lo attract attention, 
yoick (yolk), r. t. [< yoick-s.J To urge or drive 
hy tho cry of “Yoicks.” 

Ifnnnds were barely yoicked into It at one side when p 
fox was tallied away. Field, Jan. 23, 18S0. (Encyc. Diet.) 

yoicks (yolks), iutcij. [Cf. hoicks.'} An old fox- 
hunting cry. 

Soho! hark forward 1 wind ’em and cross 'em I hark 
forward 1 yoicsl yoics ! Colman, Jealous Wife, ii. 

Enjoy tho plensnrcs of the chase. . . . Hravo ! . . . 
Or, if yoielcs would ho in better keeping, consider that 
I s.aid Voiehs. Dickens, Onr Alntnal Friend, iii. 10. 

yoit (yoit), 71 . Same as yitc. Montagu. [Local, 
British.] 

yojana, yojan (yo'ja-nji, yo'jaiOj 71. [Hind. 7/0- 
jan, < ykt. yojana, y yuj," joni: soo yokek.'] 
In Hindustan, a moasuro of distance, varying 
in different jilacos from four to ton miles, but 
gonorally valued at about five, 
yokel (yok), 71 . [Formerly also yoak; < ME. 
yok, zok, HOC, < AS. gcoc, give, ioe = OS. juc = 
D. jnk, jok = MLG. jock, Jack, LG. jok, jog = 
OHG. joh, MIIG. 6. joch = Icel. ok = Sw. ok 
= Dan. aag = L. jngnm O It. giogo = Sp. yngo 
= Vf'.jngd = F. jong) = Gr. O'ydv = W. ian = 
OBulg. igo = Boliorn. jho = Euss. igo = Skt. 
jnga, yoke; from a root soon in L. jungcre 
(V .ioiii (> E. join, junction, etc.), = Gr. 
Cii')rhm (-/ 0’)')) .ioi'i, = Skt. ■)/ ynj, join.] 1. 
A coiitrivanco of groat autiquitj-, by which 



yoke 

a pair of draft-animals, particularly oxen, are 
fastened together, usually consisting of a piece 



of timber, hollowed or made curving near each 
end, and fitted with bows for rocoii'ing the 
nocks of the animals. From a ring or liook fitted to 
the body ft cbftin cxtendB to the thing to he drnivn, or to 
the yoke of nuother pair of niiinials behind. 

A red lieifcr . . . upon which never came yol-e. 

xlx, 2. 

In time tijc savage bull dolh bear the yoke. 

Shak,, iiuch Ado, I. 1. 2C.‘J. 
2. ITonco, somotliing rosombling this Jippnviitua 
ill form or use. («) a frame made to fit the shonldcra 
and neck of a person, used for carrying a pair of buckets 
or panniers, one at each end of the frame. 

She ijad Bcizod and adjusted tlio wooden vole across 
liersbonldcra, ready to bcartlic brimming ndlk-palls to 
the dair}'. Sylvia’s Ivovers, \\\ 

(h) A frame of wood altaclied to the neck of on animal to 
prevent It from creeping under a fence or gate, <ir from 
jumping over a fence, (c) A cross-liar nr tMirwed jilrco 
from wbleh a largo bell is suspended for ringing. (</) 
A’anh, a bar attaelied to the rnddor-head, and projecting 
in each direction sidewise. To thocmla are attached the 
j/oA-r-ropM or yoke-tines, which arc piillul hy the steer.'- 
man in rowboats, or pass to the drnm on the axis <*r 
the stccrliig-wliecl in larger craft, (r) A kind of hand 
or aupporting jtleco to which are fastened the plaited, 
gathered, or otherwise falling luul tlciienillng parts of a 
garment, and which by It.s shape causes these parts to 
hang in a certain way: as, the yoke of a shirt, which Is a 
donhlo jilcoeof stuir carried around the m ck and over 
the shotildcrs, and from which the whole body of tbe 
shirt bangs; the poAv of n skirt, which supports the full- 
ness from the hips downward. 

Tliero was a yoke of mulherry eoloreil velvet, which was 
applied also at the tops df the sleeves. 

The (St. 1/mls), .XT. 

CO A hrnneh-plpe, nr a two-way coupling for pipe*, 
partictUarly twin hot- and cold-water pipes that unite in 
their disehni-ge. (p) In a graln-elesntor, the liead-fnune 
or top of (he elevator, where the elevator-hell or lifter 
jiasscs over the upper dniin, and where the cups dh- 
clnirgc into the shoot. (/») A carriage-clip for milting 
two parts of the mnnlng-gear. (0 A <lontde j<mrnal. 
iK'aring having two jonrmds united by bars or rods, that 
pa®s on each side of the pulley, the shafting being sup- 
ported liy lirith journals ; nse<l in some forms of d^nanms 
to i'fti-ry lh(! arinntiirc; n yohL-nrlKir. (j) A p.ilr nt Imii 
clamps of sendcfrcnlnr shape, wltli n cro*.s sermv amt 
tint nt each einl for lightening them nromid he.avy pipes 
or other objects, for alt'iehliig the rojn-s when hoisting 
or lowering lnt4» hy power. J. S. /'AiV/i/.*, r.x- 

jdorers’ I'omnanlou. (A) In ir/, eelterinhliiw, i\iv ovirlnp 
tlre-holl washrr used nt the joint-, of the fellies, It. 
Knipht. (f) In an electromagnet coti'-lsliiig of twt.paralhl 
cores j(dnc*d aero-s one pair of cmK to form a tf- or horst- 
shoe-shaped ningnet,theero««uharjoln!ngtheemls Is called 
thej/dtYof the mngnel. 

3. All omltlein, lokoii, or iniirk of servitudo, 
Rliivory, tind snincdinu's «»f sulTcriiij; frciirnillv. 
As a mark of hmnillntlon and entire snhnil-'slon, tin- 
Komans c.aijscil their pri'-otiers of war l»» pa‘s under a 
yoke. This yoke was .‘•omelime** an nclnal ox-yoke, nml 
was sotnetinies (-yinlsdlrcd hy a spear resting ncro-s two 
others llxetl upright in the gronnil. 

Take my yole upon )on, ami le ini of me. . . . I'nr iny 
yoke Is e;isy and iny hnrden l.s llgljl. Mat. xl. ‘JP, M). 

Like foole-', they doc snhinll their tieeke 
Vnto the slaslsh yoke »V proudest ehecke 
Of Homes insulting tvnuil. 

nines \yhi<tle{\l i:. T. p. f.i 

4. Somotliiii^? wliicli oouplos, cdiinccls, orliiiidn 
tof'othor; a bond of coiinoctioii ; n link; a lie. 

('omi»ajiIons , . . 

Wlio«c Fouls do la-ar an ei|nal yoke of love. 

•SVioA-., M. of V., 111. I. Kl, 

^ on sue T am lied a little to my yoke; 

Pray, paidon me ; would ye hud IkiIIi such loving w bes ! 

rietcher, Itnle aM'lfe, 11. 2 . 

5. A chain or ridfco of hills ; also, a siiikIo hill 
in a chain: ohsolcfo, hut still retained in soino 
place-names: as, Troiithcck 3 o/.r. fljtike Dis- 
tiict, Kiij?.] — 0. A pair; couple; brace: said 
of things united hy some link, especially of 
drnft-animals: very rarely of persons, in con- 
tempt. 

Another a-nnn r>-ght node pcydc he hnddo 
To fohven flf ^ohen, . . . and grellldlehc hern dn'ue. 

Pi''rs J'lou'inan (C), viil. 20'., 
These that accuFc him ... are a ;/oAv of his discarded 
sunk., il. ■\V. of -W,, II. 1. 181. 

7. As much land as may ho idowed hy a ptiir of 
oxen in a day; honco, us much work K<Miorally 
as is done at a stretch ; also, a part of the work- 
ing-day, as from meal-time to meal-tinu!, in 
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which labor is carriod on without interruption. 
Compare yokclet. 

rioughmen In this county have been in the habit of 
making two yoken u day in summer— that is, ploughing 
from inoniing until dinner-time, w'hlch is usually nt twelve 
o’clock ; then, when dinner Is over, resuming their work, 
which is continued till half-past llvo or six. 

N. and <?., 7th sen, X. 19. 
Spring yoke, In a railroad-car, a wroiight-iron bar shaped 
like an inverted U, placed on a jonrnal-box ns a support for 
a spring. Also called ftjmng saddle. See cut under car- 
fr«cA*.=Syn, 6. 7Arrtc<’, etc. Scopairh 
yokel (yok), V.; prot. and pp. j/o/.rd, ppr. yok- 
ing, [Formerly also yoak; < ME. golccn^ geoken 
(LiG.jokcii = G.jochen = Jj.jugare); from tho 
noun.] I, tmns, 1. To put a j^oko on. 

Away sho hies, 

And yokes her silver doves. 

Shak.^ Venus and Adonis, 1. 1100. 
Tho gentle Birds liowM down their willing heads, 

Not to bo yonked, but adorned hy 

Tlio dainty harness. J. Jteauntont, Psyche, ill, CS. 

2. To join or couple hy means of a yoke. 

For o GrilTotin there wll here, fleyngc tohis Nest, a grot 
llors, or 2 Oxen znked to gldcrc, as the! gon at tho 
Plowghe. Mandenlle, Tr.avels, p. 209. 

3. To join; couple; liuk; uuito. 

O (hen . . . my name 
Be yoked with Ids that did betray the Best ! 

5/irtA*., \V. T., I. 2. 419. 
But, O Izrnci ! 

Alas I why i/oaAsf tijoii God with B.snl? 

Syli'estcr, tr. of Du B.irt.as's Weeks, II., 'njc Schlsme. 
Itather than to bo yoke,! wltli tills bridegroom Is ap- 
pointed me, I would take up any linstiaiid. 

It. Jonoon, Bartholomew Fair, Iv. 2. 

4. To ro.^Jtraiii ; coufiiio; oppress; enslave. 

'l liey thought It better to he foinewhat hardly voked at 
home limn forever ahnmd discredited. 

Hooker, r.ccles. Polity, Pref., H. 
'riten wtic they voak'd w|t!i Garrisons, nml tho places 
e<ni-eeriite to (hlr idoodle siipi'nitltlons ilcstroril. 

Milton, iilst, Bag., 11. 
As well be by Deopotlsin’M hand 
As dw«-n at largo In Brltuin’s charter’d land. 

Cotrjvr, Tntde-'l’nlk, 1. 2.'>S. 

5. To put horse.s or other draft-iuiiinnls to, 
Comp:ire the eolloi|uial phrase to hanicss a 
trogoH. 

'Hii'y line yoked carts and wains, 

To ea’ their d« ad nwnv. 

.I«W Maitland (Child a B.illads V}. 22dX 
Ve iietd n:i i/oAr tin- pletigh. 

Itiinis, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 
Yoked bottle, in reram., a double iHittle: so called from 
the l»aml or bar of baketl elny which connects tho two ve-i- 
sols comprising It. 

n. /H/niH.v. To lie joiiieil lo^vllicr; fjo uloiiK 

willi, 

llie e.are 

'Unit yokes with empire. 

To the Qnrcn. 

yoke* (yok), r. and a. A dialectal variant of 
'/or, »/^r. A No yolk. 

\V!i"'t- ugly locks mid ytUiape xolce 
Did make nil men nfeanl. 

.tf.V. Ae/onols 2oi. (Ilnllitri-ll.) 
yokOtlgO (yo^kfij), ». Sunu' as rohagr. 
yokc-tirbor (yok'iir^^hor), n. A form of double 
jfMiriinl-hox for piilloy-spiiidlcM.havinj: a curved 

arm e.Ntendiiit^ from one hearing to the other 
on I'ucli Hiile of the pulley, and servin*^ to ]>ro- 
tect (ho belt from elialiii^. //. Kmght. 
yokc-bonc (yrik'bdn). «. The jiitrul or malar 
hone, entering; iiitci the foriiiatiou of the zy- 
Honiii. See cut under .ykiiU. 
yoke-devil (yr»kMev' l), a. A companion devil. 
[Karo.] 

Treason nml murder ever kept togvtln r, 

As two yoke detils sworn to l•llhe^*s pur|m<e. 

,S/««A-., Hen. V., II. 2. IW. 
yoke-elm (yOk'elm). ». See hovnhroiu. 
yokefellow (yok'nd'o), «. One assoeiuted 
with anotlier in labor, or in a task or undertnk- 
intc; also, ono conuoeted with another hysonie 
tie or bond, ns maiTia»ce; u ptirtner; an asso- 
eijite; a male. 

I intre.at llieo also, true yoke/elhtw, help those women 
which lalMJiireil with me In the go.speI. Phil. Iv. 3. 

Your w'lfc Is jour own Hi-hIi, tlie stair f»f yonr age, your 
imke-felloir, witli who-e In Ip you draw through tho mire 
of (his transitory world. 

Jtrav. oinf FI., Knight of Burning Pcallo, III. fi. 

yokoF (yo'kl), [Sc, also yor/Kr; ori- 
gin obscure. Cf. gawky gowk.’] A ni.stic or 
countryinau; especially, a country bumpkin. 

Yokels looking up at the tinselled daneera ami i>oor old 
rouged tumblers. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Pref. 

The coach was iioiio of yonr steady-going, yokel coaches, 
hut a A>vagg(Tliig, rakish, tllsslpatcd I/uulou conch ; iipali 
night, nml lying by nil day, and Icaillug a devil of a life. 

Dickens, Martin Clinritlcw it, xxxvi. 
yolcol-^ a. Same as hivkwall. 
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yokelet (yok'let), n. [< yoke + -let.] A small 
farm. Halliwell. [Prov, Eng.] 
yoke-line, yoke-rope (yok'lin, -rop), n. See 

n.y 2 (d). 

yokelish (yo'kl-ish), a. [< yokcU + -ish.] Be- 
loiigiu" to or characteristic of a yokel; rustic. 
[Rare.] 

A very rural population, with somewhat yokelish no- 
Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XVI. 23C. 
yoke-mate (yok'mfit), n. Same as yokefellow. 
yoke-toed (yok'tod), a. In ornith., pair-toed; 
zygodactyl, as a woodpecker or cuckoo. See 
cut undor_pcrfr-foc(?. 

Such arrangement is called zygodnetyle or zygodactyl- 
ous; and birds exhibiting it are said to be yoke-toed. 

Cones, Key to N. A Birds, p. 126. 

yoking (yo'kin^), a. [Verbal n. of 2/o7;cl,r.] 1. 
Tho act of putting a yoke on ; tho act of joining 
or coupling. — 2. As much work as is done hy 
draft-animals at one time ; bonce, generally, as 
ranch work as is done at a stretch. 

At length xve had a hearty yokin’ 

At sang about. 

Hums, First Epistle to J. Laprnik. 

I ne’er gat any glide by his doctrine, . . . butasourflt 
o tile batts wi’ sitting amnng the wnt moss-bags for four 
hours at a yok-inp, Scott, Old ilortality, vlli. 

Yokohama fowls. Same os Japanese long-tailed 
fowls (which sec, under Japanese). 
yoky (yo'ki), a. [< yoke^ + -yi.] 1. Yoked. 
[Karo.] 

Seated In a chariot hiirning bright. 

Drawn hy the strength of yoky dragons' necks. 

Marlowe, Dr. Faustus, vl., chorus, 1. C. 

2 . Portainingtoorconsistingof ayokc. [Rare.] 

So imrcinovdd stood these steeds ; . . . 

. . . their manes that nourish’d with the lire 
Of endless youth allotted them, fell through the yokij 
'*rlHTe. Chayman, Iliad, xvll. 382. 

Yolt, n. An obsolete variant of Yule. 
yoldf. An obsolete preterit and past participle 
of yield. 

yoldenf,;).^/. [Obs.])p.ofy(c7d.] Yielded; sur- 
rendered; submissive. 

With loke doun cast and humble kyoldcn chore. 

Chancer, lYollus, III. 96. 

In humble spirit Is set the temple of tlio Lord, . . , 

Whose Gbiireb U built of love, and deekt with hot desire, 
AmIf'Imple faith ; the ghost hi? mercy doth reijulro. 

Surrey, Pnrapbrasu of part of Eccl. iv. 

Yoldia (yolMi-ii),H. [NJj. (Aldllor, 1842), named 
after Count YoUti of Sweden.] A genus of bi- 
valve's. of (ho family XucuUd.r (or Jcdidic), ro- 
lateil to tho ark-shells, Tlio several sjicclcs arc of 
lM)real distribution; they nscmble tbe members of the 
ginns J.etlit, but have bmg slender slpliotis, a compressed 
long o>al sliell, beaked ami sllglitly gaping behind, and 
co\yred w Itli sldnlng epidermis. I . orcnVff, J'. limatula, 
ami }. f/imciVr/on/iM arc examples; tlio latter Is fonml 
In tleep wntrr olf the New England coast, 
yolding (ydlMing), V, Same as ynldring.— Yel- 
low yoTdlng. Same a^ 

yoldring, yoldrin (ydl'dring, -drin), n. Same 
ns yddring, yowlry. [Piov. Eng.] 

Blit you heed me no moie tlian a go^s-liawk minds a yel- 
low yotdrinp. Scott, Abbot, xvii. 

yolef. r. i. An obsolete variant of yawll. 
yolk' (yok), n. [.Also ydk; < AIE. yolkc,yrlkc, < 
AS. gcolva, yolk, lit. 'the yellow part,^ < gcolu, 
yellow: si'o ycUow.] 1. The yellow and princi- 
pal suhstnnee of an egg, as d'istinguished from 
the white; that iirotojilasmie eontciit of tho 
ovum of any animal wliteh fomis the emhrvo in 
gc'nnination. with or without some additional 
substance which serves to nourish the emhiyo 
during its formation, as distinguished from’ n 
mass of albumen wliieli may surround it, and 
from the egg-pod or shell wliicli incloses the 
whole; the vitellns, whether formative wholly 
or in Jiart. in lioloblasllc ova, which are nsnalh of ml- 
unto nr mlciuFeoplo size, the whole content of tbe cell- 
wall h yolk whiob undergoes complete segmentation, 
and Is therefore formative or germinal vltcllu?, or mnr- 
plmleelthua. In largo ineroblnstic egg's, however, sncli ns 
llu'so wo cat of various birds ami reptiles, the true germ- 
ynlk forms only the nucleus ami a reliitlvely small part of 
the whole yidk-bnll, which then eoielsts mainly of food- 
volk or tiojdiolecllliUH. This is the xolk of ordlnaiy 
language, forming a relatively large ball of usually yel- 
low and minutely granular substniico wbleh lloats in n 
mass of white or colorless albumen, inelo'fcd in a deli- 
cate i»clllcle, or vitelline mcinbrnne, and Is steadied or 
stayed In position by certain strands of stringy albumen 
fonning the clialaza'. The quantity of germ- and of food- 
yolk relatively to each other and also to the amount of 
white varies nmeli In dilTercnt eggs, as iloes also the rela- 
tive jiosltion of the two kinds of yolk. (See ectolcdthal, 
eentrolecithal.) In the largest egg^, as of birds, the great 
bulk results from the copiousness of the while and of the 
food-yolk, and the germ-yolk appears only nt a point on 
the surface of the latter, where it forms the so-callcd 
trend or clcntrlcnla. Some eggs contain more than one 
yolk, but tills Is rare and anomalon**. See cyp, onim, nml 
vitellwi; also sepmentatum of the rHellus (under segmen- 
tation), nml cuts under ^(i^tridrttiort. 
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The tother [man] was salowere thene the of a naye 
[an egg], Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 32S4. 

2. Tlio vitellus, a part of the seed of plants, 
so named from its supposed analogy with the 
yolk of an egg. — 3. The gi’easy sebaceous se- 
cretion or unctuous substance from the skin of 
the sheep, which renders the fleece soft and 
pliable; wool-oil. 

Is not the yoke, or natural oiliness of the wool in the 
animal, more efficacious? 

Agric. Surv. of Galloway, p. 283, {Jamiestm.) 
Food yolk, ^ccfood-yolk, merohla^tic, and tropholecithm. 
— Formative yolk, germinal yolk, which enters into the 
fonnation of the emhryo, as distinguished frojn tlie food- 
jolk, nhicli does not undergo segmentation ; morpholeci- 
thiiP ; \ itellus germinativus. See Glyceiite 

of yolk of egg, a mixture of jolk of egg (45 parts) with 
gi}« cnnri'> parte), used as a vehicle fonnetlichial oils and 
'in'-, 

yolk-, r. Seo ifokc^. HaJliicclh 
yolk-bag (ydk'bag), ??. Same as yolk-sac. 
yolk-cleavage (yok'klo^vaj), n. ' In cmlnjol., 
segmentation of the vitellus (which see, under 
Sf nmcntatioi}). See cut under gastrnlation. 
yolk-duct (ydk'dukt), n. In the duc- 

tus vitellirius, or vitelline duct, which conducts 
from the cainty of the umbilical vesicle to that 
of thf’ intestine through a constriction, at and 
near the navel, of the original globular ca^dt}' 
of the yolk-sac. See cut under onhrifo. 
yoDced (yokt), a. [< yolk + -cd2.] i^umished 
with a yolk or vitellus : frcquentl}* used in com- 
position: as, a doiible-yo?/:cd egg. 

'Jlie effect of the loss of a large food-yolk . . . was 
shown to resernljle a similar loss of food-yolk in the eggs 
of ilicrometrns as compared with other largc-vofitcd ovip- 
arous fish eggs. ^Imer. Nat., XXIII. 023. 

yolk-gland (yok'gland), }(. Same as vifeUnrium. 
yolk-sac (yok'sak), ii. TUo nmkilical vesicle 
(whieli sec, under rrsick). Also called ijol!:- 
harf. See cuts under cmlirijo and uterus. 

tviiile tlic yolk in the Intteris minute ns compared witii 
Hint of tile fonner, tlie yoVisack is jnst ns Inrt'e. 

Am€r. Nat.t XXIII. 920. 

yolk-segmentation (yok'seg-raen-ta'^shon), n. 
Same as i/ntl.'-ctcnvaffc. See segmentation of the 
ritcllus (undcT segmentation), and cut under gas- 
trnlaiion. 

yolk-skm (yok'skln), n. The r-itellino mem- 
brane ; the delicate pellicle -n'liiob iueloses tbe 
yolk of an egg, especially nvhen tUis is large. 
yolky(};d'l:i), rt. [<(/o//.:-l- -yi.] 1. Resembling 
or consisting of yolk; having tlie nature of yolk. 

In addition to the minute yolk.sphernlcs scattered 
ttirouali tlie protoplasm, tiiero .are a few larfitr liodics, . . . 
probaiily of a yolky nature. Mia-os. Sd., XXX. r,. 

2. Greasy or sticky, as unwasbed avool. JTalii- 
ircll, [Prnv. Eng.] 

Because of the yol/cy fleece. 

New York Semi-weekly Tribune, Aug. 10, 18S7. 
yollf, r. An obsolete variant of ycV^. 
yolliiig(yoring), n. See yowlcy. 
yon (yon), a. nuUpron. [Also dial, yen; < ME, 
Toil, scon, < AS. {/con (rare) = OHG. ^IHG. 
G. jener, that, = Icel. enn, inn, often xtTitteii 
hinn. the, = Goth. that; with adj. for- 

mative -7m, from a pronominal base seen in Gr. 
Of, who, orig. tliat, Skt. ya, who. Cf. yond'^, yon- 
dor.'] That or those, referring to an object at 
a distance ; yonder: now chiefly poetic. 

Luke 30 aftyre evensange lie arniyde at-ryglittez, 

On blonkez by huscayle, by j’oue blytlie stremez. 

Morte ArUturc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 895. 
O what hilla are yon, yon pleasant bills. 

That the sun shines sweetly on? 

"O yon are the hills of lieaven,” he said. 

T/ie Deemon Lover (Child's Ballads, I. 203). 
Yc SCO yon birkie ca’d a loul. 

Barns, For A’ That, 
Behold her, single in tlie field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 

Wordsu'orUi, The Solitary Reaper, 
yon (yon), adv. [An altered form of yoiid, con- 
formed to yon., Z7.] Same as yonder. 

Him that yon soars on golden wing. 

Milton, II Peiiseroso, I. 52. 

Hither and yon. See hither. 
yond-if (yond), adv. andprop. [< ME.?/077d, ^'077(7, 
Snnd, as prep, also scond, send, < AS. gcond = 
LG. giend = Gotb. jaind, there; cf. yonder, 
leyond, and yon."] I, adv. In or at that (more 
or less distant) place ; yonder. 

And to the yonder liille I gan hire gyde, 

Allas ! and ther I took of hire my leeve, 

And yondc I saugh hire to hire fader i-ydc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 612. 
Say what thou seest yond. Shak., Tempest, i. 2, 409. 
II. prep. Through. 

Sond al the world. Castell off Love, 1. 1448. 

yondlf (yond), a. [< ME. yond, sond; s^^nd, 
send; a later form of yon, made to agree with 
the adv. yond."] Same as yon or yonder. 
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Is yond your misti’ess? 

Middleton {and others), Tlie Widow, iii, 3. 
And see yond fading Myrtle. 

I Death of Queen Mary. 

yond^f (yond), a. [Appar one of Spenser’s 
inventions, a forced use of yond^, «.] Beside 
■ one’s self ; mad; furious; insane. [Rare.] 
Then like a Lyon . . . w'exetli wood and yond. 

Spenser. F. Q., II. viii. 40. 

yonder (yon'der), adv. [Also dial, yender; < 
itE. yonder, sender, yender, s^^^clcr = 

MD. ghendcr, ghindcr = Goth, jaindre, there; a 
compar. form of yoiz, with siiflbc -dcr as in hither, 
AS. hidcr, under, AS. under, etc.] At or in that 
(more or less distant) place; at or in that place 
there. 

Tlie felisslicpc is yourez that yender ye see. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2869. 
Hold, yonder is some fellow skulking. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 4. 
Chaucer uses the adverb frequently before the noun, and 
preceded by that or the: a use indicating the transition 
to the adjective use: 

In that yonder place 
My Lady first me look unto her grace. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 580. 

yonder (yon'der), a. [< yonder, adv. Cf. yon.'] 
Being at a distance within \ueiv, or as con- 
ceived within view; that or those, refen’ing to 
persons or things at a distance. 

Our pleasant labour to rcfoim 
Y^oii flowery arbours, yonder alleys gi-een. 

Milton, r. L., iv. G2G. 
Sweet Emma Moreland of yonder town 
ilct mo walking on yonder way. 

Tennyson, Edward Gray. 

yongt, y onghedet, yongtht, otc. Obsolete forms 
of i/oang, etc. 

yonkert, «. An obsolete spelling of yonnkcr. 
yook (yok% v. ami n. Same as ynck. 
yoop (ySp), «. [Imitative; cf. whoop^, eloop, 
etc.] A word imitative of a biecuping or sob- 
bing sound. [Rare.] 

Tlierc was sncli a scufllin;;, and hugging, nml kissing, 
and crying, witli tlie hysteric.'il yoops of Miss Swartz, . . . 
ns no pen can depict. Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 

yopon (yo'pon), «. Same as yapon. 
yore* (ydr), mh'. [< ME. yore, gore, < AS. gcura, 
of yore, formerly an adverbial gen. of time, lit. 

‘ of years,’ gen. pi. of geeir, year: see year.) In 
time past; long ago; in old time: now used 
onlyiii the plirasoo/ yore — that is, of old time; 
long ago. 

A man mayservcii bet and more to pay 
In half a yer, althow it were no moi e, 

Than sum man doth that hath served fill yore. 

Chaucer, Farliament of Fowls, 1, 470. 
Whan Adam had synnyd, thou seydest yore 
That ho xnldc deye and go to lielle. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 107. 
In Times 0 / yore an ancient Baron liv'd. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet 
little Dutch inn of yore, there now was rearcfl a tall naked 
pole. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 63. 

yore- (ydr), a. Same as yare^. EalUwcll, 
Voredale rocks. In Eng. gaol., the upper por- 
tion of the Carboniferous limestone series, in 
tins —as in the Pennine area — the massive limestone (the 
Thick, Scaur, or Main limestone) is succeeded by a series 
of flagstones, grits, shales, limestones, with a few scams 
of coal, the whole varying greatly in thickness in locali- 
ties not far distant from each other. This series was 
named from Yorcdnlc, in Yorkshire, where it has a devel- 
opment of from 500 to 1,600 feet. In its paleontological 
features it does not differ much from the Carboniferous 
limestone series gencmlly. In the Y^oredalo rocks are the 
celebrated lc.*id'mine3 of Alston Moor and others. Also 
called Yoredale group and Yoredale series. 

York-and-Lancaster rose. See roset. 
Yorkish (yor'kisli), a. [< York (see def.) + 
-i'y/ii.] 1. Pertaining to tlio city of York or to 

the county of York, in England. — 2. Adliering 
to tbe bouse of Y'ork. See Yorkist. 

But if thy ruby lip it spy, 

As kiss it thou inayest deign, 

With envy pale 'twill lose its dye, 

And YorMsh turn again. The White Rose. 

Yorkist (yor'kist), n. and a. [< York (see def.) 
-I- -ist.) I. «. An adherent of tlio bouse of 
Y'ork, or a supporter of their claims to the 
erow'n, especially in (be "Wars of tbe Roses. 

The next Henry Percy, fourth earl, was, however, re- 
stored by Edward IV. and became a Yorkist. 

Edinburgh Itev., CLXVIII, 370. 

II. a. In Eng. hist., pertaining to tlic dukes 
or the royal house of York. The Yorkist kings 
were Edward IV,, Edward V., and Richard III. (1401-85), 
and their claims to the crown rested on their descent 
from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and Edmund, Duke of 
York, respectively the third and fifth sons of Edward III. 
Sec Lancastrian, and Warsoftheltoses (under ro.ici). 
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The grand episode or tragedy of Perkin [Warbeck] . . . 
connects the Yorkist intiigues with the social discontents 
in a way more striking than any of the previous outbursts. 

Stubbs, Jledieval and Modern Hist., p.348. 

York pitch. See pitch of a plane, underpifcZ/l. 

Yorkshire flannel. Flannel of superior qual- 
ity, made of undyed wool. 

Yorkshire pudding. A pudding made of bat- 
ter without sweets of any kind, and baked un- 
der meat, so as to catch the drippings. 

Yorkshire stone. Stone from the Millstone- 
gi'it series, extensively quaiTied in Yorkshire, 
England, for building and various other pur- 
poses. 

Yorkshire terrier. See terrier^. 

yorling (yor'ling), n. Same as yolling. See 
yowley. 

Half a paddock, half a toad, 

Half a yellow yorling. Scotch Ballad. 

Yoshino lacquer. See lacquer. 

yostregert, n. Same as ausiringcr. 

On of ye yostregere unto . . . Henry the VIII. 

Epitap/i, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 106. 

yot (yot), V. t. ; pret. and pp. yotted, ppr. yotting. 
[Prob. a var, of yoie, melt, hence weld: see 
yotc.] To unite cfosely; fasten; rivet. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

yote (yot), v. t. ; prot, and pp. yoted, ppr. yoting. 
[< AIE. yoten, var, of yeten, seten, scoicn, < AS. 
gedian, pour: see yet^.] To pour water on; 
steep. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

My fowls, which well enough 
I, as before, found feeding at their trough 
Their yoted wheat. Chapman, Odyssey, xix. 760. 

you. pron. Sec ye^. 

youk (youk), p. i. See 7/?zcl*. 

yoult, V. i. See yowl. 

youlingt, n. A spelling of yowling. 

young (yung), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
yong; < ME. yong, yung, ^h77z7, song, sing, < AS. 
gcong, giung, iung (in compar. also ging-, gyng-, 
geng-) = OFries. jung,jong= OS. Jung = D. 
jongss’MhGr.junlc, "LG.jung^zOEG. 'MHO. June, 
G. Jung = Icel. jungr, nngr = Sw. Dan. ung = 
Goth. Juggs (compuT. Juhisa^); Tent, ^yuuga, 
contr. ot*yuwanga or *yuivanha = 'W. icuangcs: 
L.Juvcncufi 5= Skt. yuvaga, young; an extension 
or derivative, with adj, suffix (L. -cu-s), of a sim- 
pler form seen in L, juvenis = OBulg. =s 
Russ. m777GT, etc., = Lith. = Lett. 

= Skt. ynvan, young ; cf. Skt. ynvishtha, young- 
est, From E. young is ult. E. youth. From the 
L. word are nit. B. Juvenile, Juvenal, juvenescent, 
rejuvenate, etc.] 1, a. 1. Being in the first or 
early stage of life; not long bom; not yet 
arrived at maturity or full age; not old; said 
of animals: as, a 2/OW77/7 child; ayoungmun] a 
young horse. 

TIiow art souge and sepe, and hast seres ynowe 
Forto lyue longe and ladyes to louyu. 

Piers Plowman (B), xi. 17. 

Let the young Iambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 

Wordsivortk, Ode, Immortality. 

2. Being in the first or early stage of growth: 
as, a young plant; a young tree. 

He cropped oil the top of his young twigs. 

Ezek. xvii. 4. 

I wish'd myself the fair young beech 
That licre beside me stands. 

2'ennyson, Talking Oak. 

3. Being in the first or early part of existence 
generally; not yet far advanced, of long dura- 
tion, or of full development; recent; newly 
come to pass or to be. 

Rtnn. Is tlic day so young? 

Ben. But new struck nine. 

Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 166. 

Th’ impatient fervor . . . tlircat’ning death 

'To liis young liopes. Coivper, Task, iii. 504. 

4. Having the appearance and freshness or 
vigor of youth; youthful in look or feeling; 
fresh; vigorous. 

Tliei that duellen there and drj'iiken often of thafWelle, 
thei iievero ban Sekeiiesse, and thei semen alle weys zonge. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 169. 

He is only seven-and-thirt}', very young for his age, and 
the most affectionate of creatures. 

' Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, vi. 

5. Having little experience; ignorant; raw; 
green. 

We are yet but young in deed. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 144. 

How for to sell he knew not well, 

For a butcher he was but young. 

Robin Hood and the Butcher (Cluld’s Ballads, V. 34). 

6. Pertaining or relating to youth; spent 
or passed during youth; youthful: as, in his 
younger days he was very hot-headed. 
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God forbid I should bo so bold to press to heaven In my 
young days. Shak., Tit. And., iv. 3. 91. 

King Edward the sixt, being of young yeres, but olde in 
wit Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. roesie, p. IDS. 

7. Junior: applied to tlio younger of two per- 
sons, especially when they have the same name 
or title : as, yoinif) Mr. Thomas Kay called with 
a message from his father. [Oolloq.] — 8. 
Newly or lately amvod. [Australia.] 

So says I, "You're rather young tlierc, a’n’t you? I was 
by there a fortnight ago.’* 

II. Kingsley, Gcoffry Ilamlyn, p. 33. 
The Young Pretender. See pretender, 3.— Young 
America, tlie rising generation in the United States. 
[Colloq.]— Young beer. See schenk Deer, under Deerl.— 
Young blood. See Wood.— Young England, n gi-oup 
of Tory politicians, chiclly recruited from the younger 
members of the aiistocracy, who, about 1844, opposed 
free trade and radicalism, and advocated the restoration 
of the supposed former condition of things. Among their 
leaders were Disraeli and Lord .Tobn Alanncrs. — Young 
flood, fUstlc, hyson, Ice. Sco the nouns.— Young Ire- 
land, a group of Irish politicians and agitators, actlvo 
about 1840-50, who uero at first adherents of O'Connell, 
but were separated from him through their advocacy of 
physical force, and took part in the rising of 18-18. — Young 
Italy, an ussoelutiou of Italian republican agitators, ac- 
tive about 1834, under the lead of Maxzinl. Analogous 
republican groups in otlici countries wcie called Young 
Oermnny, Young Poland, and Young Prance, and tbcBe 
reimblican aesoclatlons collectively were known as 
Kurope. 

II. b. O/Tspring collectively. 

The egg that soon 

Ilursting nilh kindly rupture forth disclosed 
Their callow young. Milton, V. I.., vil. 420. 

The mother-linnet in the brake 
Howalls her ravlsh'il yo\tng. 

Jiums, A Mothcr’.s ljuuent. 

With young, pregnant; gravid. 

So many days my ewes liaNC been iriVD uotinn. 

S/mit.,3lIen.VI.,{l. D. 3D. 
Young of the year, in ornith.. spccincally, blnls wbicb 
imve left the nest and ncfpiired their llr^l idunmgo. Most 
birds batch in summer, ami, after putting olf tliedonn- 
feathers cliarncleristlc of the nestling, aeqnlrc a special 
tlmt feathering; and as long as this Is worn, or until tlic 
llrst true molt, they are .wrir, wlllioul regard 

to the length of lime this phuungo may Ife norn, It Is 
alw.ays replaced by the following spring, 
younger! (yuug'^M’-r), [< >iK. yonycr, 

Sinyre, ctc.,< A.S. iiiinyra, yinyva, (Kihjnt 
(= etc.), a follower, iliFciiile, lit. n 

younger person (ns distingtiislieJ from 
an ohlor), eompnr, of (jcoiifi, (jinui^ iunn, yonngJ 
.‘'00 J/oM/i//.] A young person*; n dipciple.'.v/////.-., 
M. of V., ii. 0. M (qnnr(os). 
youngerly (yung'gf-r-Ii), a. [< tinunycr, coin- 
I>:ir. of yoiouj, -f -///l, after cUlcrhj,^ 8oinewlmt 
young; below niHldlo ngo. [tvilloq,, U. S.] 

Tlic llfc-blo<id of Christendom llnws in the >elnH of her 
youngerly men. Church f'm'on, .Tan. 11, It^w. 

young-eyed (yuug'id), //. Having the fiv'sh, 
blight eyes or look of youth. 

still (jnhing to the younn-eml clierublns. 

Shak., M. of V., V. 1. 

youngheadt (yungMied). v. [< MK. t/fnq/Atv/e; 

< nouny -f Youth. 

Elde was paynted after this, 

That shorter nas a fot<*, luys, 

Than she was wont In her yonnhede. 

Horn, of ViC 1, Sfil. 

Young-Helmholtz theory of color. Sci' nihir. 
youngling (yiiiig'Iint:), «. ami n. \ < .ME. i/wiii- 
liit(i, S(i)iiiliii;i, giiiitjlin!i, < AS. (/( iinijUvii (=z Ol 1(1. 
juiificliiiij), a vounginaii, < iiionii, young, -f -/i ay, 
!■;. -/la.ol.] I, a. 1. A yonnp imr.-ioii ; ji vouili 
or cliihl. 

Due privilege allow'd, we all should go 
Before, and she, the youii'iling, come bcliind. 

J. Jicauinonf, I’syclie, l>’. in. 

2. Anv young tiling, ns an animal, a jdant, etc.; 
anything immature, undeveloped, or recent. 
More dear unto their Gml Ibeii younglijigs to tliclr dam. 

1'. Q., 1. f,7. 

Speak, ulilnip'rlng and make known 

The reason wliy 
Ye droop and weep. 

Herrick, To Primroses riH'd with Morning Dow. 

3. A novice; a now-eomor; a heginnor. 

This Naaman nns but an youngling In God’s relldnn. 

J. Brnd/ord, WoiksflWker Soc., 18.D.1), II. 3.3S. 

II. a. Youthful; young. 

The mountain lavcn’s i/off7i';/iN.7 brood 
Have left the mother and tfie nest. 

Wnrdsieorth, Idle .Shepherd-boys. 
The frequent chequer of a yotnigling tree. 

KeatH, I Stood Tifitoo upon a Little Hill. 

youngly (yxm^'h), a. [< MK. sough/, sduglich, 

< AS. (jconglhy < (jeongy voung, + -h'c, E. *-h/i.] 
Youthful. 

Slim men clcpeii It the ‘Welle of Zontho : for thel that 
often <lrynkcn there of Hcnicn alle weys /.onnhi, and lyvon 
with oiiten Sykencssc. Mandcville, Travels, p. 1C9. 
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youngly (yung'li), adv, [< young + -?y 2 .] in 
youth; ns a youth. 

How youngly ho began to sen'o his countr>% 

Shak., Cor., ib 3. 244. 

youngness (yung'nos), «. [< young -f -ness.'] 
Tiio condition of being 3 'oung. Cudworih. 
Young’s modulus. Soo modulus. 
youngster (yung'st 6 r),«, l< young •^•stcr.'] 1 . 
A 3 'oung person ; a lad: sometimes applied also 
to 3 ’oung animals, especially' liorscs. 

For Aden's sake, a youngster proud and wild. 

Shak., rnssionatc Pilgrim, 1. 120. 
A youngster at scliool, more sedate than tlic rest, 

Coivper, Pity for Poor Africans. 
With tlio exception of her full sister, . . . this filly is 
considered the highest bred trotting youngster now on the 
American continent. 

A>«» York Keening }*ost, .Tnno2S, 1889, 
2. A junior oiTicor in a company', battery, or 
troop. [Familiar and colloq.] 
youngtht (y'ungtb), n. [Early' mod. E. yongth; 

< ME. yongthj gongthc, sungthr; < young + 

Cf. youthy an older word of the same nil. clo- 
inonts,] Yoiilb. 

Tlic lusty yongth of mans might. 

Gower, Coiif. Aniant, (cd. IDDt), p. clxvlii. 
The morncfiilt Muso in myrth now list no mnske. 

As slice was wont In youngth and soiumcr tinyes. 

Sjienser, 81icj». Cal., November, 
youngthlyf (yungth'li). a. [Formerly youglhhj; 

< youngth + -///^.] Yoiitliful. 

Ho bre.atlilcsso did romalnc, 

And all his ytmgthly forces lilly spent. 

SjKnser, Miiiopotmos, 1. 431. 

younker (yung'kcr), n. fFormorly’ also ynulcr 
(= Sw. Dan. jmm/.vt); < MD.Jonr/.rr, V>.jonl:cr 
= juulcr, juuchcry junior = MllG. 

Junlcry juulhn'y junckhvry Jonlrry G. junlrr, a 
young gciillnnan, a y'oiing man; eontractod 
and reduced to f be form of n derivative in -rr, < 
l).J<mhhrer = IjO. juughrrr = MIIG.^‘aM(7/rnT, 
juncherre, G. jiinghrrry Juugcr //m*. young gen- 
tleman: see young and //rrrei, herr. Cf. G. 
jungfvr, similarly' reduced from juugfrntt.'] If. 
A young man of eoiidition; a young gentleman 
or knight. 

Amongst the there nns a jolly knight ; . . . 

But timt same younXer sfMUie was ovtrthiowne. 

Siy^nrer, J*. {}., IV. |. 11. 
slept (here, and cIomc by 

Tlic other C/m/'Miun, Oiljf«oy, xlv. 

2. A young jierson; a lad; a youngster. 

Page* t. a sehfN*l-boy, got a sword, anil then 
He xowM destnietion botli to blreh and men; 

Who wo'd not think tld< j/onlrr lleree to light? 

Uerriel, I’Imui J’uggi t. 
It was a pleasure' (o see the s.'iMe f/oioil/T* lick in the 
mutuous meat, LftiaD, t'hininoy -Sweepers 

The Juveniles and i/otfiilcrs In the town. 

S. Judd, Mnrgiirel, 1. 0. 
3t. A noviee; a simpleton; a dnjM*. 

Wliat, will you make a y»unkrr of me? shnli 1 not take 
mine ea<e in mine Inn liiit I shall hn\e iiiy pocket picked? 

.Shal., 1 Hen. IV., Hi. 3. fi 
.toy. Is lie jour brother, sir? 

Huff. Yc«.— Would he were buried! 

I fear he’ll make an n»s of me. a 

rietfhrr (and niwther). Elder Brother, HI. f>. 
4. Same juuhr. 

youpon (.vd'pon)f n. Same a*' yajuni. 
your (y*’*r), }tron. Uo) < ^!E, gouVy ym/r, yoarr, 
sure, ioitVy foivvr, \ AS. .rdirrr (= OS. iuwor = 
Ulin. iuisir = Goth, izintrn), gen. of f/r(ilaf. 
aec. (dir), you: see ;/rt, gou. (h) < Mlk your, 
sour, ym/rr, ymrrr, iinir, oirer, oar, roirre, 

rofrer, < AS. rmrrr = OS, rarrar, latra rrOFi ics. 
lairr, etc., = Goth, i'lrar, ]»oss. ]>ron.: .see (a), 
above.] At, /ar.v. praa. Of you: the original 
genitive of //<!, yaa. 

.‘^Ittheii I am .joure alre liefd (I. i\, liwid of jou all), 

Icb am ji'urr alre lielo (salvation). 

Piers Plotnaan (CX xxll. 473. 
B. )niss. pron. If, Of you; belonging to you: 
used predicat ivch': now rejdaeed hy yours, 

I wolde permute (change) my peimuiico with .Toirri’, 

Piers Plowman (BX .xlll. 110. 

I . . . mol ben i/onre whil that my lyf may dure. 

Chauerr, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 012. 
And slie nnsiienle, "I am yowre and tlic chllde i/oare, 
llierfoic do w Ith mu and wllli hvm j’oiire will.” 

Merlin (E, E. T. 8.X 1. SO. 
2. Belonging (o you: possoRsive and tuljectivo 
in use, lu ocediiig (lio noun. While plural in fonn 
and original meaning, it Ii now commonly aBo used, like 
tile nomlnatiru you, in addressing an individual. 

"I baue nokjiido knowj'iig,” quod I, "to conceyue nllo 
joiOY woriles." Piers Plowman (B), vHI. D7. 

I’roinlse unto tlio I/ird f/t»ar God, and keep It, all ye that 
are round about him. 

Dooko/ Common Prayer, PsaUcr, Ps. lx.wl. 11. 
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I leave it (the poem] to your honourable survey, and 
i/o«r honour to your heart’s content. 

»y/inA:., ‘Venus and Adonis, Ded. to the Earl of Southampton. 

[Foim was used formerly to denote a class or species well 
known. Tliis use survives as an archaism, and now often 
adds a slurring or humorous significance. 

I’bur serpent of Egypt Is bred now of your mud by the 
operation of your sun. Shak., A. andC., ii. 7. 29. 

I'our great Philosophers ha\'e been voluntarily poor. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 352.] 

yourn (yorn), JU'WH. Yours. [Prov. Eng. and 
U. S.] 

yours (ycirz), jiroH. [< ME. yourcs, sourcs, etc. ; 
with added poss. suffix, as in ours, theirs, etc. : 
SCO your.'] That which belongs or those which 
belong to you : the possessive used without ii 
following noun. Preceded by of, it is equivalent to 
the personal pronoun you : as. a friend of yours. Compare 
the similar plirascs made with the other pobscsslves in 
the independent form. 

Ye cruell onel what glory can he got 
In slaying him that would live gladly yoursi 

S'FC/wer, Sonnets, Ivii. 

Wliat’s mine is yours and what is yours Is mine. 

Shak., M. for 31., v. 1. 943. 
Yours is no love, Faith and Ilcligion fly it. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Jfontli, i. 1. 

If hy Fate ;/our« only must be Empire, then of neccssitie 
onrs among tlic rest must bo subjection. 

jl/i7fon, Hist. Eng., ii.' 
(I’btfw Is sometimes used in specific senses without refer- 
ence to a noun previously mentioned : (u) Your prop- 
01 ty. (D) Tlie persons belonging to you; your friends or 
relatives. 

Botlio to mo it to mjiic mykull vnright, 

And to you’ & also yours snmcrj’iig [monrningl for cucr. 

Destruction of 'I'roy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1722. 
0 God, 1 fear thy Justice w III take hold 
On me, and you, ami mine, and uours for this 1 

Shak., lllch. III., ii. 1. 132. 

(c) Your letter : ns, yours of the 10th Inst, is at hand. 

1 have yours just now of the 19th. 

Swift, To Dr, Sheridan, July 27, 1720.] 

Abbrovintod yrs. 

Yours truly, yours to command, etc,, plinmca of con- 
ventional politeness Immediately preceding the signa- 
ture at the end of a letter: hence somethms used play- 
fully by a speaker in nllmling to hlrnscU. 

truly, sir, has an eye for a fine woman and a fine 
boniie. ir. Coffin-*, Armadale, IT. 108. {IIopj>c,) 

yourself, yourselves (yi,>r-solf',-sohv,'), pron. 
[< ME. i/oiir sch‘c)i, otc.: boo i/oiir niul fir!/.] An 
omplmtic or rollo.xivo form of tlio socond por- 
soiml prononn, i/r, t/nii. Yourre!/ i.. mcil when n sin. 
gle (lerson Is addressed (compare ye, your\ ami yourselres 
when im're tban one. As nominatives, tlie words are used 
for emphasis, either In nppo.sitlon with )/oh or alone. 

Ye sc well your-fcluyn the sotho at your cgli, 

Hit Is no bote hero to bydo for barct w1tli-outc. 

Destruction ofTrvy (E. II T. .8.), ]. 12.333. 
I knowo yow nllo nswelo orbeter than vodo voure-self. 

Merlin (E. ll T. 8.), ii. 141. 
ronversnllon is but carving; 

Carve for all, j/oMrse^fis starving. 

Swift, Verses on a Lady. 
Til the objective case yourself or 7 /nffr/fi*frf*j» is commonly 
reflexive: when emphatic it Is usually in apposition with 
you. (’ompare himself, herself, etc. 

Fall forth your actors by the scroll. Masters, spread 
j/our/rfrr.*. Shak., ^I. N’. I)., I. 2. 10. 

"Play then n little,” niiswcrcd Julian, " here, 

And keej) yourself, none knowing, to yourself." 

Tennyon, Lover’s T.ile, Golden Supper. 

yourta, yourte, ». Freneb siielliugs of yurt. 
yoxise (y’dz), ». [Tk Ind.] The ebetali or liujit- 
ing-loopnrd, (lucpurdus Juhatus. Also youzc. 
See rut under vhetuh. 

youth (yotli), u. [< JIE. youthc, youhihe, 
iouthc, pufthv, yhuuthr, ^nu'cthc, ^v^cthc, yro- 
^uthc, iurvthc, etc., < AS. gedgoth, gidguth, 
iugtdh = 0'^. Juguth, jiigud := D.Jeug<{ = OIIG. 
Juguud, '}sUlG. Jugcut, G. jugcud, youth; with 
abstract formative -f/i (-of/i, *ctc.), *< AS. gcoug, 
etc., young: young. A “ restored” form ap- 

(lears in gouugth.] 1. Tlie condition of being 
young; youtlifiilness; youngness; juvenility'. 

These opinions have youth in their conntominco; an- 
tiquity knew tliein not ; it never tliotmbl nor dreamed of 
tliein. IlooXer, Eceles. J’olHj', vl. 4. 

In fact, there 's nolbing tliat keeps its youth, 

So far as T know, but a tree ami truth.’ 

0. 11'. Holmes, 'J’bo Deacon’s MnsteiT>iecc. 

2. The ago from jmberty' up to the attainment 
of full growth. In a goncml sense, youth denotes the 
whole early p.art of life, from infancy to maturity ; but it 
is not unusual to divide the stages of life into infanej’, 
cliildliood, youth, and manhood. Tims limited, youth in- 
cludes that early period of mnnliood or womanhood upon 
wlilcli one enters at imberty, with the establlsbment of 
the se.Mial funetions, nml In whleb one continues until tlie 
skeleton is completely ossified by flie eousolidation of the 
epiphyses of the long bones, so that there is no further in- 
crease ill stature, and all the tcetli are in permanent func- 
tional position. 
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Therfore take liede Lotlie iiygt & day 
How fast 30 ure ^'hxithe dooth asswage. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 79, 

3. A youn '7 person; especially, a young man, 
In this sense it has a plural. 

I gave it to a youth, 

A kind of boy. Shale., M. of V., v. 1. IGl, 

Seven youths from Atliens yearly sent. 

Hryden, ^Eneid, vi. 27. 

I'or wliat in nature’s dawn the child admit ed. 

The youth endeavoured, and the man acquired. 

Dryden, To Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1. 144. 
.Tust at the .age 'twixt boy and youth, 

When thought is speech, and speeeli is truth. 

Scott, Jlarmion, ii., Int. 
I had hardly ever seen a handsome youth; never in mj 
life spoken to one. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xti. 

4. Vouuir persons collectively. 

Knrgtt til*' present Flame, indulge a tiew, 
the Inveliest of the am’rouK Youth. 

Prior, llctiry and Emma. 
Even Mh*‘n our youth, leaving schools and universities, 
enter that nKi->t important jieriod of life. 

Burke, Kcv. in France. 

0 je ! «ho teach the ingennous youth of natioup, . . . 

1 pray ye Hog them upon till occasions. 

Byron, Don Juan, ii. 1. 
5t. Kc'ciitiipsa; froslmcss; brief date. [Rare.] 
Welcome hither; 

If that the youth of my new Interest Ijcrc 
Have power to bid you welcome. 

Shak., ii. of V., iU. 2. 224. 

youthedet, ». A Jliddle English form of ifoufh- 
hcnfL 

youthful (ydth'ful), n. [< youth + -/»?.] 1. 
Possessing or clmraeterized by 3 'outli; not vet 
aged; not yet arrived at mature years; being 
in tlio earl}* stage of life; j’oung; juvenile. 

It was a youthful knight 
Lov'd a gall.^nt ladj’, 

Conrtance of Cleveland (Child's Ballads, IV. 220). 
.\s Clitror*l's young manhoo*! had hceu lost, he >sas 
fund of feeling himself oomp.aiatlvely youthful, now, in 
apjmsltion witli the patriarchal age of Uncle Veniicr. 

Ilairthornc, Seven Galiles, x. 

2. Pertaining or belonging or suitable to the 
early partoflil’u: as,t/(>a//(/a/days; youthfulugo. 

nis youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his slirunk shank, 

Shak., As you Like it, i!. 7. 100. 
Now no more shall these smooth brows he begirt 
With youthful coronals, and lead the dance. 

Fletcher, Falthftd Shcphcrdcfs, 1, 1. 
The iliacrepaney . . . hefw’ccu hcragc.wlilcli wasnhout 
seventy, and her dres®, wjileh would have been youthful 
for twentj’Seveti, Dickens, Doniljey and .^on, .^xl. 

S *metlim*s . . . the youthful spiiit has come over me 
hi sucli n rn«h of young hhiod that it has suriirlaed me 
as much as the slaughtered Duncan's manifestation snr- 
prhod Lady .Macbeth. 

0. tr. Holmet, Over the Teacups, xil. 

3. Fresli jind vigorou.*?, as in youth. 

Tcrfect h-llcltj*, siioh as after millions of minions of 
ages is still youtliful and nourishing, Bentley. 

4. EnrU* in time. 

Here, as I jioint my sword, the sun arises 
Which Is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of tlie year. 

Shak., J. C., II. 1. 103. 
Nor of the larger statnre A cuhites of men In those 
youthfull times and age of the world. 

Purchas, Pilgrlinage, p. S9. 
= Syn.l-3. Youthful, Juvenile. Boyish, Puerile. Yoitth’ 
fid is g**nci-ally ijscil in a goo«l sense; ns, youthful luoka 
or sports; indifferently, hut If In a bad sense 

nut stronglv so: as. the poem was a Tuthcr juvenile per- 
fonn.sncc ; iMiui^h rather more often, Imt not iieccss-arily, 
In Bomi* contornjit; n«, a boyish manner; boyish cntliusl. 
a**!!! ; puerile always in marked contempt, ns a synonym 
for iri7/»/. 

youthfullity (yoth'ful-i-ti), n. [< youthful + 
-Ri/.] Yiiutlil'iiliips.(. [Nonce-word.] 

You «ce rnj' imjiftnosity tloes not abate much; no, nor 
my youthfullity, H'rtf/wft?, Letters(1703),n. 401. {Davies.) 

youthfully (yuth'ful-i), otlv. In n youthful 
tiumner. 

Your attire . . . not wanton. 

Bp. Hall, Works, I. 314. {Biehardson.) 

youthfulness (ydth'ful-ues), n. TIic state or 
character of being youthful. 

Lusty youthfulness. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 7C1. 

youthhead (ypth'hed), n. [< 'FIE. youthede, 
gouthede, etc. ;’ < yoiiHi + -head. Cf. yottildiood.'] 
Youth. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

In gret percl is set youthede, 

Dellte so doth his b> bill leede. 

Horn, of the Hose, 1. 4031. 
A sharp Adversltie, 

Danting the U.npe of gonth-heul furious. 

Ramsay, Vertue and Vyce, st. 87. 
In youthhead, happy season. Southey. {Imj). Diet.) 

youthhood (yoth'lmd), h. [< JtK "youtlichoil, 
Zuwcihchnil, < AS. ijcoi/iithliuil (= OS. ju;iui1lic(l ) ; 
as youth + -hood. Cf. youthhead.^ Youth. 
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To rejuvenate them with the vigor of his own immortal 
yotilhhood. Q. D. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 135. 

The yo«t/iAood of Derry and Enniskillen determined to 
protect themselves. 

ir. S. Gregg, Irish Hist, for Eng. Headers, p. 70, 

youthlike (yotli'lik), a. Having the charac- 
teristics of youth, [Rare.] 

All such whom either youthful age or youthlike minds 
ilid 1111 with unlimited desires. Arcadia, iii. 

youthlyf (yoth'li), a. [< youth + -ly^.'] Per- 
taining to youth ; characteristic of youtli ; 
3 ’outhful. 

The knight was flcrs, and full of youthly heat. 

Spenser, F. Q,, I. v. 7. 

lliat sooth'd you in your sins and youthly pomp. 

Greene, James IV., v. 
As touching my residence and abiding heerc in Naples, 
luy youthlye aircctions, my s]>ortes and pleasures, . . . 
to me they bring mote comfort and ioye then care and 
pidefe. Dyly, Enphnes, Anat. of Wit, p. 42. 

youthlyt{ 3 ’otU'li),odr. [<yot/</( + -h/ 2 .] Youtli- 
full}". 

And deekt luinsclfc w Ith fethers youthly gay. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xi. 84. 

youthnesst ( 5 'oth'nes), w. [< AIE. youihncssc; 
< youth -h -Mes 5 .] Youth; youtbfulness. 

Oir his wickednesse don consentyngl}', 

And that he had don in his youthnesse boo, 

With sore licrt contrite .all confessed tlioo. 

Horn, of Purtenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6221. 
youthsome (yoth'sum), a. [< youth + -.■foH/c.] 
Having the vigor, froslmoss, feelings, tastes, or 
aiipcarance of youtli; 3 ’outhful; young. [Rare,] 
To my uncle Fenner’s, when at the alehouse I found 
him drinking, and very jolly and youthsome. 

Pe'pys, Diary, Oct. .31, ICGl. 

youth-wortt (yotU'wert), «. An old name of 
the sundew, Droscra rotuudifoUa. 
youthy (yd'thi), a. [< youth + -y^.] Young ; 
youthfal. [Rare.] 

Adecting a yovthier turn than la consistent with my 
time of day. Steele, Spectator, No. 290. 

Wlicn at college, Sterling had vcncratcil and defended 
Shelley as a moralist ns w'cll as n poet, ‘‘being rather 
youthy.” Caroline Fox, Journal, p. 133. 

youze, u. See yousc. 

yovef. A Jlid<llo English form of ynre, preterit 
of 

yow (you). It. A dialectal fonn of c«t 1. See 
tlic quotation xindcr ahearhoy. 
yowet, Au obsolete form of ycitd. 
yowl (yoid), r. i. [Also youJ; < ME. yowlcUf 
gouJf'u, also gutdeu, < Icel. yaxda, howl: see 
f/ufcH. Cf. ye//.] To give a long distressful or 
mournful cry, as a dog; howl; hence, of per- 
sons, to yo!l; bawl. 

Tlic grete tour 

Ilcsonncth of his youHng and clamour. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 420. 
Tlio man (mllkinanj conies yowling regularly at tho 
stroke of seven. Carlyle, In Fronde, Life in London, I. Hi. 

yowl (youl), )(. [<yoir/, r.J A long distressful 
or mournful cry, ns that of a dog. 
yowley (you'li), u, [One of numerous variant 
forms (see below), ult. < AS. gcolu, yellow : see 
yellow,^ Tho yellow bunting, Emberiza citri- 
uclla : more fully called, by reduplication, yel- 
low yowley. Also ycldriuf/, ycldriu, ycldroclcy yold- 
iuOy yoldriuy, yoldrin, yollinff^ yorlhiy; also yitc, 
yoit. Sco ent wndcT yclloichommcr. [Scotland 
and North of Ireland.] 

yowling (you'ling), w. [< ME. gowlyny; verbal 
11 . of yowlf p.] A Iiowling; crying. 

And witli n greet jotityiiolic wej»le. 

n'j/RR, Ocn. xxvil, 33. 
Tlicn the wind eet ilp n Iiowling, 

And the jioodle-dog n ijowlini). 

77i«ctcray,’\VhIto Squall. 

yowp, t’. r. A (linloctnl fonu of Halliwcll. 

yoxt, I'. I. A Jliddlb English form of ycx. 
Yphantes, v. Soo Ilyphuntcs, 1. VicUlot, 181G. 
ypightt. Samo UHpiyht, an obsoloto past par- 
tieiplo ofpi7c7|l. 

ypikedt, «. Samo as piJ.cd tovpiclaU. 
ypocritel, v. An old spelling of hypocrite. 
ypointing (i-polnt'iug), n. [< y-, i-, -h pointiiiy. 
Iiiko Sliaksiicrc’s yrurish, an infelicitous at- 
tempt at areliaism. tlio prefix j/- being confined 
to HE. uso and there to words of AS. origin 
(or to verbs from early OE., some of whieli, in 
the ])p., have y -) ; there may have been a JIE. 
“ypoiiitcd, hnt there could ho’no JfE. ''ypoiutiuii. 
Jlilton herein, like Thomson later, was imitat- 
ing Spenser, who arehaized on principle lint 
without knowledge.] Pointing. [Poetical.] 
need., iny Slmkspcare, for Ills honmir'd Ijonefl, 
The l.ahonr of an ago In piled atones? 

Or that Ids linllow'd reltques should he hid 
Under a elur-jrpointinff pyramid? 

ililton. Epitaph on William Slmksiieare. 
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Yponomeuta (i-pon-o-mu'tii), v. [NL. (La- 
treille, 1796), prop. Bypouonihuta, < Gr.vnovofiei-- 
nv, undermine, < nadro/mf, going underground, 
underground, as a noun an underground pas- 
sage, < nffd, under, -t- vl/ictv, drive.] A notable 
genus of tineid moths, typical of the family 
yponomcutidx, comprising a number of rather 
largo slender-bodied species, usually white or 
gray, and often with many small black spots. 
The larvm live gregariously in a light weh, and feed upon 
the foliage of ditferent plants. About a dozen species are 
found in Europe and 7 in North America. Y. cognatelln 
is exceedingly destructive to apple-tiees, depriving them 
of their leaves. 

Tponomeutidse (i-pon-o-mu'ti-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Stephens, 1829), < Yponomeuta -t- -id!c.~\ A 
family of tineid moths, based chiefly upon ve- 
national characters, hut having a recognizable 
facies. The larvm have 10 legs, and in general feed like 
those of the type genus. Those of .4?emch'a, ho^^e^el•, 
bore into buds and young twigs. Some 14 genera have 
been placed in this family by Standinger, but the impor- 
tant genus Argyresthia and its allies are removed to a 
distinct family, Argyresthiidfc, by Heineniann and otheis. 
Also Hyponomeuiidre. 

ypreisedt, a. An obsolete form of the past par- 
ticiple ol praise. 

For the more a man may do by so that he do hit, 

Tho more is he wortli and worthi of wyse and goode 
ypreised. Piers Plou'man (C), xi. 310. 

Ypres lace. See lace. 

ypsiliform (ip'si-li-f6rm), a. [< Gr. v ipMv (see 
hypsUoid) -H L. forma, form.] Shaped like the 
(jreek capital letter T; Y'-shaped. The figure 
is also called arictform, tho symbol of the zo- 
diacal sign Aries being the same. 

The T-sliaped [germinal spot] gradually passes into the 
ypsiliform llgure, so called from its resemblance to the 
Greek Y. Eneyc. Brit., XX. 417. 

ypsilo-. For words so heginning, soo hypsiio-. 
STisiloid, a. Samo as hypsUoid. 

Ypsilopnus (ip-sil'o-fus), n. [NL. (Okon, 
1815).] Same as Ypsolophus. 

Ypsipetes (ip-sip'e-tez), n. [NL. (Stephens, 
1829), prop. Bypsipetes, < Gr. v-jiimr/ig, fallen 
from heaven, < itjii, on high, + TzLrtoBai, fly.] 
A gonns of goomotrid moths, of tho family La- 
rcntidic, of wide distribution, but having few 
species. 

Ypsolophus (ip-sol'p-fiis),)i. [NL. (Fabricius, 
1798), Ypsilophus (Okon, 1815), prop. Bypsiio- 
phu.s, < (»r. iipi?.o(t)o;, having a high crest, < injit, 
on liigh, + /Itoof, crest.] A prominent genus 
of tineid moths, of tlio family Gclcchiidtc, hav- 
ing ocelli, and both fore and hind wings turned 
forward at tip. Tho larvro aro leaf-rollers. 
Nino species are known in Europe and thirteen 
in tho United States. 

yr. An abbreviation (a) of year; (1) of your; 
(c) of younger, 

yravisht (i-rav'ish), v. i. Apseudo-arehaic form 
of ravish. Compare ypointing. 

Tlie sum of this. 

Brought hither to Peiitapolis, 

Y-ravished the regions round, 

And every one with clnps can sound, 

“Our huir-npparent is a king I " 

Shak., Pericles, iii., Piol., 1. 35. 

yrent, yront, u, and a. Old spellings of iron. 
3nrs. An abbroviation of years and of yours. 
yset, n. An old spoiling of ice. 
ySBDGt, A Middle English fonn of seen. 

Fill longe were hla legges and ful lone, 

Yllk a staf ; tlier was no calf ysene. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 592. 

yslakedf. An obsolete preterit and past parti- 
ciple of slahc. 

Nowsleep yslaked hath the rout. 

Shak., Pericles, iii , Pioh, 1. 1. 

ystlet, ». Sec istlc. 
ytheH, n. Same as ithc. 
ythe^t, adv. Same as cath. 

Y-track (wl'trak), n. A short track laid at right 
angles (or approximately so) to a lino of rail- 
way, with which it is connected by two switches 
— tho whole resembling the letter Y. it is used 
instead of a turn-table for reversing engines or cars. In 



Y-(rack. 

operating it, an engine or car advancing toward vl (heading 
ns shown liy the ariow) is switched at A to the track B, 
and then backed up over tlie switch C to the main track 
again, heading now in the re\erse direction. 



ytterbite 

ytterbite (it'er-bit), n. [< Yttcrhy, in Sweden, 
+ -i 7 c 2 .] Same as gadoUnitc. 
ytterbium (i-ter'bi-um), n. [NL., < Yticrhi, 
in Sweden.] Chemical symbol, Yb; atomic 
weight, 173 (?). An element discovered b^" 
Marignac in gadolinito, in regard to which 
little is known. The spectrum of tliia inetnl is be- 
lieved to be peculiar, ami to justify its claim to bo rec- 
ogiiized us a distinct clement, 
yttria (it'ri-ii), n, [NL.,< Yttcr(lnj), in Sweden.] 
A metallic oxid or earth, ha'V’iug the appearance 
of a white powder, which is insipid, insoluble 
in water, and infusible. It dissolves in acids, form- 
ing sweetish salts, which have often an amethyst color. 
It has no action on vegetable colors. Yttria is the sesqui- 
oxid of yttrium, Y 0 O 3 . It occurs in certain rare min- 
erals, and was llrst detected in gadolinito found at Ytter- 
by, in Sweden. 

yttrialite (it'ri-al-it), n. [< t/tli-ia + -litc.'} A 
silicate of thorium and the yttrium earths, oc- 
cm-riug in massive forms of a dark olive-green 
color. It is found with gadolinito and other 
rare species in Llano county, Texas, 
yttric (it'rik), a. [< yttr-ium -ic.] Kolntcd 
to or containing yttrium, 
yttriferous (it-rif 'o-rus), «. [< ’R'lj.yttriiim, q. v., 
-i- L. ferre = E. icarl.] Containing or yield- 
ing yttrium. 

yttribus (it'ri-us), n. [< yttria -h -oh*'.] Per- 
taining to yttria; containing j-ttria: as, tho 
yttrious o.xid of columhinm. 
yttrium (it'ri-nm), ti. [NL., < Tttcr(hy), in Swe- 
den.] Cliomioal s}TOhol,T; atomic woight,S9(f). 
A metal, tho base of the earth ytti-ia. But little Is 
known of this metal, nnil its ntoniiowelKht has never been 
satistiictorily iletornilncil. As ubtnlned by Clevc, j'ttrinni 
is a ilark.Kr.-iy powder e.vbibitinir n inctallle luster nndcr 
the bnrnisber. It belongs, with various other rare nietuls, 
to tile cerinin (.'roup, in repard to most ut Mlii.-li, from 
tlieiv scarcity and tlieir resembianee to one anotlier, Init 
little Inis been definitely made out. 

Sttrium-garnet (it'ri-nm-giir'aet), n. 
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Me.\ico : one, J*". anffustifolia, extends from Hew Mexico 
to the Dakotas; three are Californian; three are well- 
known plants of the Southern States, Y. filamentosa, Y. 
aloi/olia, Y. gloriosa (including Y. rccurvffolia), all deco- 
rative pLaiits, mostly stem- 
less, thriving in poor soil, 
even in drifting sand of 
the coast: their flowers 
are white, tinged some- 
times with green, yellow, or 
purple; they furnish a 
harsh, brittle, but very 
strong fiber, called dagger- 
fiber, used for packing and 
as a rude cordage. Prom 
their sharp-pointed leaves 
with threads hanging from 
their edges, Y. filamentosa 
and 3'’. aloifoUa are known 
as Adam's Tiecdle and 
thread and asi?vc's thread; 
the former is also called 
silk-grass (which see), and 
sometimes bear-grass, its 
young pulpy stems being 
eaten by bcai^. Y. aloi- 
fioUa is also known in the 
Southern States and in the 
W est Indies as Spanish dag- 
ger and dagger-plant. Y. 



Yule 

winged woodpecker, of eastern North America, 
Colapies auratas. See out under jdicI'erS. [Lo- 
cal, U. S.] ^ 

yuft, «. Same as jiift iov juchten. 

yug, yuga (yfig, yo'gii), n. [Hind, yiiy, < Skt. 
ynga, an age, < \/ ytjj, join: see yoA-ri.] One 
of the ages into which tho Hindus divnde the 
duration or existence of tlio world. 

yuh, n. See yu. 

Yuhina, n. [NL. (Hodgson, 1830), fr om a na- 
tive name.] A genus of timeliiuc birds, also 


yi4CCiT /•tariosa^ 


nloriosa is tho dwarf palmetto, ormonnd-lily. Tlie preced- 
ing and several others are favorites in cultivation, chielly 
under tho iiamej/Mmi; 8 8]>ccies cultivated near Nice now 
hegin to form a characteristic feature of some parts of the 
Mediterranean consL Some species yield an edible frnit, 
as 1' haeenta. tho Spanish bayonet, or Mexican liaminn, a 
iiativoof Jfcxico, cxteiidlnglnto western Texas, Newilexi- 
CO, and sunthcrii parts of Colomdo and California; a strong 
coai-se fiber, made Into rope by the Mexicans, is procured 
fronj the leaves l>y macerating them in water. Tho najue 
Spaiiish bagnnrt Is also applied to other species, e.sjiecial- 
ly to 1". constricta (Y. r/nfrt), which occui'S in Mexico and 
the United States from westeni Texas to Utah, grows from 
0 to ir» feet high, and produces a llght-hrown or yellow Ish 
wood; and to 3'. Trreuleana (Inctmling 3'. cannlir\datn\ 
n long-leafed species of Texas and Mexico, sometimes 2f» 
feet Iiigh and 2 feet thick, producing a hitter but sw'cetlsh 
fruit which Is cooked ami eaten by tho Mexicans, It has 
its hranche.s all near the lop, produces great immbera of 



oty of garnet coutaiii’ing a'sina'll nmoimt\)f Hie 'llS “‘V-T '"s'er, 'ollowcVl by nn 

Wfvltim ftOT-flio ® Clilble herr 3 . 3 • brett/aUa, known Joshua-tree, native 

of Arizona and Boutliern parts of Utah, Nevada, atid Cali- 


yttrocolumbite (it''rp-ko-lniu'hit), h. [< yttrium 
+ cohtmb(,ic^ + -iVc-.] Same as yllrotautalilr. 


fornlH, ft tree sometimes 40 feet lilgli «ml ftlioat 0 feet 
in diameter, forms in tlie Molinvo desert n stravitling 
open forest; its lixlit soft wood Is eonietimes mode into 
imper.puip. 1*. Whipplri of sonllierii C'ftliforiitn is mncli 
lulmired foritslienuty in cllltiviition. )'. yiicatnnaot Ceil- 
trill Aniericii Is liniiielied from tlie bii-e. 

1. AlargeNortli 


j’ttrinm oarths. 

yttrocerite (it-ro-so'rit), u. [< yttiiium) + 
ccr(,ium) + -itc-.] A minoral occuri-iiig very 
sparingly at Finho and Broddho, near Falun, iii 
Sweden, emhedded in (luartz. its color is violet- 

blue, iiiollnins to fray and wiiltc. It occurs eryslalll/vd . 

and massive, and Is a lliiorlde of yttriiiiii, evrliiin, and eal. yucca-borer(jnik'ii-li(>r*or) >1 

Amorioan castnibid moth, 
Mrijatliymuu yucav, whoso 
yttroguminite (it-ro-gnm'it), ii. "[< yitrium + '''»'«i''iniolho roots of 

yummitc.'] A minoral formed by tho alteration 
of cloveito, and related to it as is ordiimrv gum- 
mite to nraninito. 

yttrotan^lite (it-ro-lan'tn-Iit), ii. [< yttrium 
+ tiiutaiite,'] A r.tro niineral found atYtterby, 

Sweden, of a black or brown color. It is a taii- 
talato of J'ttrinni, uranium, and iron, with cal- 
cium. 

yttrotitanite (it-ro-ti'tan-it), u. [< yttrium + 
titauitc.'} Same as hcil'liauitc. 

r.xperinieiils for Its discovery nro to bo andcrliiken on 
rutiles, yttrotitanitcK, wobleritvs, etc. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXV. .'gJS. 

yu, yuh (yb), n. The Cliincso iinmc for nephrite 
or jade. 

Yucatecan (yb-ka-iok'nu), a. [< Sp. YucaUco 
(< Ydcatan, Yueatnu) + -op.] Pertainiuj' or 
belonging to Yucatan, a region in southeastern 
Mexico. 



Viicca rcrtllixer {rrenuhi 

^ , iii.-ile. 9 , female din’s- 
nln; /, <|orvil, tn, l.iler.-i] 
'lew: lower fijnue sliowitijj 
eiul of alMloineii of iii.ile. 
<Liiic sliows natural sire.) 


A fair fiainide of 3’'f/ca/<’c’an agriculture. 

U. S. Cons. Jtep., ISSO, No. Ixvil. p. 40r», 

yucca (juik'll), n. [< Sp. yucca, now yuca (NL. 
yucca)) from tho Amer. Ind. name.] 1. A plant 
of tho genus Yucca. — 2, [eoj;.] [NL. (Lillen- 
ius, 1719).] A genus of liliaceous plants, of the 
tribe Draacucfc. it ia chnmclerlzetl by a illsliact 
woody stem, nninernus panlclcd roundish or hcll-slmpeil 
Jlowcrs witli nearly or (luite separnte perianth-Hegments, 
small anthers sessile on a cluh-slmpcil filament, and nn 
ovary with imincrous ovules. There are nhout 20 species, 
natives of the United States, Mexico, nnd Central America. 
They arc low’ upriglit perennials, soinetimcs trcc.s, often 
with numcroiiB branches. Tlielr leaves are linear-lan- 
ceolate and thick, usually rigid anrl spinv-tlppcd, anil 
crow’ded at the apex of the stem or hr.incli. the liandsomc 
pendulous flfpvers are large and usually wlifte or cream- 
colored, attaining a length of inches in 3'. haccata, nnd 
form a showy terminal iiillorescence often several feet long, 
seated among clustered leaves or raised on a hracled pe- 
duncle. The fruit is either a dry loculichlal capsule or a 
pendulous berry which Is fleshy or pulpy, sometimes cylln- 


jdnnts of (ho genus Yucca. 

— 2. A Cnliforniuit weevil, 

Yuccahorus froutalis. 

Yuccaborus* (yu - kab ' <}- 
njs), u. ^ [NL. (Lceoiito, 

1870), < Yucca + (.ir, /Lpor. 
devouring, gluttonous.] A 
genus of weevils, of tho 
fninily ('alaudridic, con- 
tnining a single speeios, 

Y. frontalis, of California, 
tho yucea-borer. 
yucca-fertilizer (yuk'ij- 
fer’li-li-zer), n. A tiiiold 
moth, Pronuha yuvcascUaj 
wliieli, by means of curious- 
ly modiiicd inouth-]mr(s. is enabled to pollen- 
izo and thus fertilize (he ovary of plants of tho 
genus Yuc~ 

CO, causing 
a dovoloii- 
mont of t)io 
.seed-pod, in 
which its 
larva feeds. 

Also called 
yucca~poUcn~ 
izer. 

yuchten, «. 

»SamcasJ/ff7f- 
icu. 

yuck (yuk), „ 

V. i. [Also moth ivitii wings exp-indcd (nil natiirai size). <t, 
imho 'imnh sidet icn oroncJoltitofl.'tn.i:^,hc.KlofUina,rroiii 
d * ♦ d ** l>cIow;y, same, from nlwvc ! /r. leg of larvn ; /i, 
IfOUtCf ail lin- ituixilla; f, ninndiblc:y l.ibi.il palpi nnd spin- 

iistilhilnlod ■f. 

fni-m (perliiips nftor D. jculcii, jolcii = LG. 
J/iclru = G.jiiclcn) of itch, uU.. AS. giucau, Itch : 
SCO itch.'] To itcli. [Prov. png. and Seotcli.] 



YiiccA-fcrtllizcr {Prtuntda ^nreaje//a). 

<1, l.ir\'a; A, moth %sith uin)^ folded : f.fcniale 


Urical and elongated ; in Y. fireriyob'a it i)ecoine8 dry and 1 \ . rs . ~t i m- -t. ^ 

spongj'. The rootstock Is saponaceons, nnd in 3'. Trccu- yUCK (jlik), U. [\ yuchf 1 ’,] iho itcll, inailgo, 
learia and otherspccles is much used hy the ^rexlcIln 3 for 01’ scabies. [Prov. Eng,] 
eoap— being includ^lwitli various Blnillar products umlcr jruckel (viik'el), II. Same as yocld for hich- 
ttio name niiiotc. Tlie leaves yield a coarse liber; tlie AUo tniHd fProv F.iiw 1 

taller species also produce a fibrous wood wliicli is licavy, a""- ynij.cl. L 110 \. ijUg.J 

BiK)ngy, and difllcult to cut or work; it shows distinct I feds sumhow ns peert ns a 

concentric rings, unlike that of most monocotvlcdonnus T. Hughes, Tom Brow’it at Oxford II. xvlil. 

plants. Some species are said to reach the lielght of f )0 , / i /, \ rr a- , a i 

feet and tho thickness of G feet. The Hpecles are most yUCKcr (j’uk or), [imitative, but pi'ob. con- 
numerous In the southern United States and northern iiectod with yticl'cL] Tho flicker, or golden- 


i'lUit/ia {^ulnrts. 

called by Uodgsou Polyodou, and by Cabaiiis 
Odouicrus. Four species occur in the Himalayan re- 
gion and w'cstern China — 3”. gulnris, 1’, diademata, Y. occi- 
pitalis, nnd Y.nigrimcntnm. 
yuke, V. and u. Same ns yuc/c. 
yukkel, v. Another spelling of yuclci for hicl- 
irnll. 

yulan (j-ii'lan), ii. [Chlnoso, < yu, yuh, a gem 
(.iiulo), ■+ tan, plant.] A Chlnoso magnolia, 
Jfaguoiia cniisjiicua, with ahnnclant largo white 
llowors, ajipoarlng In spring hoforo tlio loaves. 
It Is a line oniamoatal tree, In Cliina 30 or 40 feet lilgli, 
liiit in Kiirope and America siiialler; in tlio United States 
it Is only lialMiarily at tlie nortli. A kindred liardy spe- 
cies, aivo fiom Ciiiiia, is .M. cbowtu (M. jmi-purca), witli 
llowvrs piiik-piirplo on tlio outside ami wliilo nitbln, be- 
ginning to appear before llie leaves. 

Yule (.viil), H. [Also tliah, In comp., yu- {yu- 
hatch, yu-hluch, etc.) ; more prop., according to 
tho iME. form, spelled "yooi; earlj’ mod. E. 
somolinies cirlr; < HE. yul, yolc, sol, Deeera- 

■ her, < AS. r/rrif, gchhol, gchllcl (JIL. Giulus), 
Hecomher (.vc terra gcula, December, sc rcftcra 
gedia, dmniarj', tho months hoglnnlng respec- 
livelj' hoforo nnd after the winter solstioo), = 
leol. Jvl = Sw. Dan. jul (> JH.G. jut), Ynle, tho 
Cliristnins feast; = Goth.jiulcismfrumajiulcis 
(ap])ar. ‘first Ynlo’), applied, in a fragment of a 
calendar, niqiar. to November. Tho mod. E. nso 
scoins to hedno to Sennd. ratliorthan tothe AS. 
Origin unknown; according to a common view, 
the word Is identilied with Icel. hjOt, wheel, 
with tho cxiilannlion tlial it refers to the snii’s 

■ ‘wlieoling’ or turning at tho winter solstice. 
This notion, nhsnrd with regard to the alleged 
connection of thought, is also phoneticallj- im- 
possible ; tho AS. word for wheel -was hu'co'l, and 
could hn-v'o no connoction with grot. Another 
explanation connects tlio word with yaicU, 
yawl, howl, vry; as if yule was orig. tlie ‘iioiso’ 
of rovolrj'. This is also nntonahlo. Tho Gofli. 
jiulci.'t implies an AS. *iulc, an nustahlo foi'm 
variable to ‘grdic or gcul (= led. jul) ; the forms 
gchhoi, grhhcl, aro rare, and niaj- ho more blun- 
ders.] Tho season or feast of Christmas. 

I crane iu tliis court a crystemas gomeli [sport], 

For hit is joi it nwu yer. 

•Sir Oaxcagne nnd the Orcen Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2S4. 
He mode ino somano at jofi?, and gafo mo grot gyftes. 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2020. 
At cuie WD wonten gnmbole, daunce, 

To cnrrole, and to sing. 

To bane gud splccd scw’c, and roste, 

And plum-pies for a king. 

irrtnjcr, Albion’s England, v. 113. 
They bring me sorrow touch’d with joy, 

Tho merry iherry hells of 3’nfe. 

Tenngson, In Memoriam, xwili. 
Yule block, clog, or log. Same as Christmas log. Ses 
Christmas. 

A small iiortion of the yulc-hlock was always preserved 
till tho Joyous season came again, >\hen it was used for 
lighting the new Christmas block. 

Ilone, Year Book, col. 1110. 
The burning of the Ytdc log is an ancient Christmas cere- 
mony, transmitted to ns from our Scandinavian ancestors, 
who. at their feast of Juul, at the winter solstice, used to 
kindle lingo bonfires in honour of their god Thor. 

Chambers's Book of Days, II. 735. 



Yule 

An enormous log glowing and blazing, and sending forth 
a vast volume of light and heat, . . . was the Yide clog^ 
which the squire was particular in having brought in and 
illumined on a Christmas eve, according to ancient cus- 
tom. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 247. 

Yule cake. Sameasyufcdoui^/i. //ojic, Every-Day Book, 
I. in.'lS.— Yule candle, a large candle used for light dur- 
ing the festivities of Cliristmas eve. In many idaces the 
exhaustion of tliecandle before the end of the evening was 
believed to portend ill luck, and any piece remaining was 
carefully preserved to be burnt out at the owner's like- 
wake. 

As an accompaniment to the Yule log, a candle of mon- 
ftroussize, called the Yule candle, or Christmas candle, 
shed its light on the festive-board during the evening. 

Chnmhers'g Hook of J)a\j9, II. 735. 
Yulo dough (dialectal tfoo, don\ a cake made especially 
for Christmas time. Also called oahxheakc (because repre- 
senting in shape a baby, probably the infant Christ) and 
Yule cake, 

Tlic YuU’Dounh (or Dote), a Kind of Baliy or little Image 
of 1*0516, which out Bakers used formerly to liake at this 
Season, and present to their Customers, in tliesnme Jfan- 
uer aa the Chandlers gave Christmas Candles. 

Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 1C3. 

In the nartli of England the eommon people still make 
a sort of little images at Christmas, which tliey call Ytilc 
Doos. The Listener (1S3Q),J. C2 (quoted in N. and Q., 

[7th aer.,XI. 6). 
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Yule (yolX V, i. 5 pret. and pp. Yuled, ppr. Ynl- 
[< Yule, «.] To celebrate Yule or Christ- 
mas. Hallmcll; Jamieson. [Prov. Eug. and 
Scotch.] 

Yule-tide ( 3 [ortid), n. The time or season of 
Yulo or Christmas. 

In the old clog .almaiiaes, a wheel is the devieo em- 
ployed for marking the season of Yule-tide. 

Chamber's Book of Days, II. 740. 

Yuncin® (jTin-si'ne), n. pi. [NL., prop. Ttjn- 
f/inm; < Yiinx, prop. lynx (lyng-), + -inic.} Same 
as lynginic. G. It. Gray, 1840. 

yungan (yiuig'gan), n. [Native name.] Tlio 
(lugong. Jl. /•. Wright. 

Yungid®, Yungin®, «. pi. Same as Tyngitlie, 
JynginiK. 

Yitnx (yiiugks), n. [NL. (Linnmiis, 17CG or 
earlier), also .lynx and lynx, < Gr. iryf, tlie 
■H’ryncek.] 1. Same ns lynx. — 2. [/. c.] Tlie 
WTiTiock, lynx lorqnilla. See cut luider wry- 
neck. 

'J'he ytaix, a nmutne AVoodpccker, liath a tail ns long 
iti proportion to his body, anil inarkeil witii crossc-iiars 
too. John Hay, in Lilia's Lit. Letters, p. ‘200. 


yye 

ynpon (yo'pon), n. Same as yapon. Sjtorts- 
man’s Gazetteer. 

yure (yor), n. See ewer^. [Prov. Eng.] 
yurt (yort), n. [Siberian.] One of tbe houses 
or huts, ivhotlier permanent or movable, of tlie' 
natives of northern and central Asia. Also 
yourta, yourtc, jurt. 

It [tile lake] is ten miles in circumference, and here and 
there are yourtes inhabited by the Ifongols. 

Hue, Travels (trans. 1852), 1. 20G. 

yutu (yo'tii), n. [Peruv.] A species of tina- 
moii, found in Peru. 

A partridge called vain frequents the long grass. 

Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 073. 

yuxt, V. and 11. An obsolete variant of ycx. 
yvet, n. An old spelling of ivyi-. 
yvelt, a., 1 !., and adv. An old spelling of 
ci’W. 

yvoiret, yvoryt. Old spellings of ivoryt. 
ywist, atiD, and n. See hois. 
ywratet. An obsolete preterit of wreakt. 
ywxiet. An obsolete past participle of wry^. 
ywroket. An obsolete preterit of wreaki-. 
yyet, n. A Middle English form of eyei. 






1. Tbo twenty-sixth charac- 
ter in the English alphabet, 
and the last, as in that of the 
later Romans. Intlieriienician 
system, from which oars comes 
tlironpii the Xntin ami Greek, it 
was the seventh sip’n. The com- 
parison of ancient forms, inclnil- 


atile matters liave been more or. less com- 
pletely expelled by roasting. As the result of this 
process a grayish oxid of cobalt is left behind, which is 
mingled witli various impurities, and usually with some 
sand. Zaffer is used in the manufacture of smalt, and in 
various other ways, as in furnishing the beautiful color 
known as cobalt blue^ whicli is still of importance al- 
though inucli loss so since the discovery of a method of' 
making artificial iiUrmnarinc. 


zaffer-hlue (.af'6r-hlo), «. Smne as coUU Vine 


^ -t 

Etrypiian. _ 

Hieroglyphic. Hieratic. 


original (compare A), is as follows 

T 


X z 

Early 

Greek aiui Latin. 


(which sec, nnder blue). 

Zaglossus (za-glos'us), ii. psili. (Gill, 1877), < „ . „ 

Gr. fa- intensive + ylaaaa, tongue.] The prop- 
cr name of that genus of prieWy ant-eaters 
■wliieh is hetter knoivn hy its synonym Jean- 
Tlie Banic character h.as a corresponiling place ns xta in ihogloSSUS (w'liich see). 

the Greek series, nnfl went over in that place to the Ital- gaitha (za'thii), 11. [Nli. (Amyot and Ser- 
ial! alphabets ; hut, about the third century n. o.. it was , ft’ , -S ^ 1 of wnter- 

dropped out by the nomaiiB as not needed, and the newly ville, IMJ), < Rob. -«><«•] A genus ot watei 
devised G (sec G) was put in its place. Then fliially,_somc bugs, of the family BclostomaiidiCf peciiliai to 
two centuries later, it was taken back (together with or America. They somewhat resemble the species of i?e* 
soon after Y : see T) to express in borrowed Greek words insioma, but have a prolonged tapering head and long ros- 
tlie peculiar double sound (ds or sd) which it had won in trura. Z. Jluminea is a verj' common and wide-spread 
Greek usage, and so appeared anew in its old company, insect, of a ycllmvish color, found in the mud or among 
hut with greatly altered position. Itw’as not used in the the weeds of ponds and streams from Maine to Texas, 
oldest English, but came gradually in out of the French - ryn-lam'do-doiit). a. K Gl*. 

In the fifteenth century and later. "Witli us, as in French, InftA-r 5 -F nAmir 

UhaBlostitsvalucofacompoundconsoiiant,niulexprcsse3 iutonsi\o + Aapp^y pio lottor A, ’v vtovg 

T, . -M.M.i. — . 11 ..^* (oiJonr-), = E. foof/Lj Having short molar teeth 

witli one V-shaped ridge ; specifically, noting 
tiio Zahmhdodonia : as, a ::(damJ)dodo)it denti- 
tion; TL zalamVdodonf irinmranV, opposed to rZf- 
lambdodout 

The insbctlvores with zalamhdodonl dentition are the 
most primitive, or at least are generally so considered. 

Stand, Nat, //tsL, V. 13C. 


States are the rose-breasted and the black-headed, Z. ludo- 
vicianamiiZ.inelanocephala. (Secewtumierrose-breasted.) 
The latter inhabits the western United States from the 
plains to the I’acific, where the former is not found, and 
extends into Mexico. The adult male has the crown ami 
sides of the head, the back, the wings, and the tail black, 
the wings and tail much varied with white, and the neck- 
all around and the under parts rich orange-brown, inclin- 
ing to pure yellow on the belly and the lining of the wings. 
The bill and feet are grayish-blue. The length is about 81 
inches, the extent 12L The female differs much fram the 
male, but 1ms the same rich yellow under wing-coverls. 
.Wso called Ilabia. 

1 ^ ‘ _ [NL. (Lmnroiis, 1767), < 

assumed to mean ‘a fir-cOHO.’] 1. A 
genus of gymnospermous plants, of the order 
Cjjcadaccic, t}T>o of the tribe Zamicie. it is char- 
acterized by a naked trunk partly or wholly above the 


the sonant or voiced sibilant sound con’cspomllng to 8 as 
surd or breathed sibilant. The proper 2 :-sound is also, and 
even much oftoiier, written by 8, as in roses, and in a few 
words (as possess, dissolve) by double s, and yet more rarely 
(for example, sacrifice) by c. The sound is a common one 
in our English pronunciation— not much less than 3 per 
cent, (the surd s being Hi per cent.). As initial, the char- 
acter z is written mostly in words of Greek origin, but 
1 final (almost always with silent c added) it Is found in 


many Germanic words, as /reerc, prnzc. It occurs some- , /...v ? 

times double, as in buzz, buzzard. The corresponding Zalambdodonta (m-lam-do-dou ta), n, pL 


Bonant to our other sibilant (written in this w'ork with zh, 
after the example of sh) is spelled with citlier 5 or z, as in 
pleasure, azure. It is the rarest of our consonant sounds, 
counting for only aflftictU of 1 per cent, of our utterance. 
Ill certain Scotch words and names, as caj)ercailzie. Dal- 
ziel, z is written for the i/-sound. In the United States 
tlie clianicter is generally called zee; In England, general- 
ly zed drom zela ) ; izzard (which see) is an old name for it, 
2. As a symbol, in math.: («) [1. c.] lu alge- 
bra, tbe tliird variable or unknown quantity. 
(h) [?. c.] In analytical geometry, one of the 
system of point-coordinates in space, (c) In 


[NL. : see ;:al(n}ihdodont^ A group or scries 
of insectivorous •mammals; a division of the 
suborder BestiXy or Inscctivora vera, ha\nng 
short molars 'U'hose crowns present one V- 
shaped transverse ridgo, a formntio)i charac- 
teristic of tho insoetivorcs of tropical regions, 
whieli are thus contrasted -with temperate and 
northerly forms (Dilomltdodouia). I'he Jiadagns- 
car tcnrccs, Uie African golden moles, and tho West In- 
dian solcnodoiis arc e.xamplcs. See cuts under ajouta, 
Chriisocldoris, sokinah, and tenrcc. 



mechanics, "the component of a force in the di- 2VlopiLUS (zal'd-fus), [NL. (Gill, 1867), < 

reetion of tho axis of c. Gr, ^c- intensive + Ao^ogy crest.] ^ A gonus of 


zat (zii), lu [An arbitrary syllable.] 
cation, a sjdlable once used for B?. 
za-. [< Gr. ^a-, inseparable prefix, intensive 
and augmentative.] An intensive or augmen- 
tative prefix sometimes used in forming modoi*n 
scientific >Yords to emphasize the character or 
quality noted by tho element to which it is pre- 
fixed (like ’E.vonjy a,),VLS in hav- 

ing teeth with a very V-shaped I'idgej ZalojihiiSj 
Zamclodia, Zapus, etc. 

Zabaism, Zabism (zu'bU-izm, zii'bizm), ii. 
Same as Snhaism. 

zabra (zli'brU), n. [Sp. and Pg.] A small ves- 
sel used on the coasts of Spain. 

Portugal furnished and set foorth . . . teiiGalcons, tw'o 
ZaJ^aes, 1300. Mariners. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 592. 

Of the tenders and za&ms seventeen were lost and eigh- 
teen returned, Alotley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 507. 

ZabridaJ (zab'ri-de), n. pi. [NL. (Hope^ 1838), 

< Zahrus + -«V?/c.] A family of caraboid bee- 
tles, named from the genus Zahrus. 

Zabrus (zii'bms), 'U. [NL. (Clairville, 1806), 

< Gr. ^aPp6c, gluttonous.] An extensive gonus 
of caraboid beetles. They arc of medium or large 
size, black with metallic reflections, and remarkable in 
tliat many of them are ratlicr phytophagous than c.arnivo- 

V yi!1.1„tonfVurnnf 


In so/iHi- otaries, or eared seals : so named from the high 
parietal crest or ridge of tbe skull. The common 



rous, particulaily in the larval state. Z. gihhus pi "Ewropc snnibo. 

irva feeding on the w^YnTinTriVia (Rri. •nron. 


Calirornivin Sea-lion iZalofhus cattforniamts). 

sea-lion of G.illfoniia is Z. califiornianus (formerly Z. gll- 
Icspici), and .another inhabits Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

zamang (za-mang'), «, [S. Amor.] Sarao ns 
rain-drcc. 


is a noted enemy to cereal crops, its larv. 
stems just above the ground, and the beetle devouring tho 
grain. Over 60 species are known, each occupying a nar- 
rowly restricted region in the Mcditenanean fauna, e.x- 
cept Z. gihhus, which extends into northern Europe, 
zac (zak), n. Same as zebuder, 
zacatilla (zMm-te'lyjl), n. See cochineal,!. 
zaiFer, zaffre (zaf'6r),'ii. [Also zaffor, eaffir, znf- 


zamkomba (Sp. pron. tliiim-boin'ljil), n. [Sp.] 

A iTulo Spanish musical instrument, consisting 
of an earthen jar the top of -which is eo-yorod 
with parchment, thi-ougn which a stick is in- 
sertod. It is sounded by rubbing the stick with the fin- 
ger, so as to set the air within the Jar into sympathetic 
^ , vibration. 

ftra,zaphara,rixiiisuphcr(i ;\B.zafrc,safrc,saf- (zam-o-16'_di-U), ii. (Cones, . 

fre s= Sp. zafre = It. zafiera ; of Ar, origin ; cf. 1880), < Gr. l^a- intensive + //e/lodin, a singing, Zamites (zam-i tez), n. 
sap'on.'l "Jbe residuum of cobalt-producing melody: see melody.'] A genus of American sinned 
ores after the sulpbur, arsenic, and other vol- song-gi’osbeaks. T^vo species occurring in the United 
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soil, pinnate leaves, and naked truncate strobile-scales, 
both tlie male and female cones being oblong and cylin- 
drical and their scales similar. There arc about 30 spe- 
cies, natives of tropical and subtropical North America. 
TKcy produce a simple, lobed or branching camlex, some- 
times alow trunk, often covered with scars. The stems 
increase in height by the yearly development of a crown 
of stiff fern-like leaves with firm rigid segments which 
ai*e entire or serrate, parallel-noiwed, and jointed at the 
broad base. Z. inWjrifiolia (Z. pvmila), with a short 
globular or oblong, chiefly subterranean stem, occurs in 
low grounds in southern Florida, and is the only cycad 
found within the United States; it yields a starch known 
as Florida arroivroot; the plant is called coontie (which 
sec). Z. fiinfuraccn and the preceding arc known as uild 
sago in Jamaica. From these and other dwai’f species an 
excellent aiTowroot is made in tJie Bahamas and elsewhere 
in the West Indies. Many species cultivated under glass 
ns zamia arc now classed as Encephalartos, and Z. spiralis 
ns jlfneroznTnia, 

2. [?. c.] A plant of this genus. 

ZamieSB (zu-mi'o-e), n.pl. [NL. (Miquel, 1842), 
< Zamia 4 -c.t.] A tribe of gymnospennoiis 
plants, of the order Cycadacex. It is chnraclerized 
by n deciduous fertile strobile with -peltate uniovulato 
scales ; and by leaf-segments straight in the bud, not cir- 
ciniitc as in Cycas and in ferns. It includes C8 species, 
of 9 genera, or all the plants of the order except tlie genus 
Cycas. They are singular plants, usually with a thick 
woody trunk and pinnate leaves ; the principal genera arc 
Zamia (the tjTie), Macrozamia, Ceratozamia, Dioon, and 
Stangeria. They are chiefly tropical, and occur mostly 
in Nortli America, South Africa, and Australia, 
zamindar (zam'in-dilr), n. Same as zemindar. 
zaraindari (zarn'in-dii-ri), n. Same as zemin- 

darj/y 2. 

Zamiostrobus (za-mi-os'lial-bus), v. [NL., < 
L. zamiay assumed to mean fir-cone,’ + G_r. 
arpdpog, tiioj), cone: sco strobile.]^ Tlie generic 
name given byEudliclier to certain fossil cones 
which resemble the fniit of tho li\’ing geiuis 
Zamia. They liavo been found in the Lower 
Lias, the Coralline limestone, the 'NVealdon, and 
tho Miocene. 

[NL., < L. zamiay as- 
cone.’] The name given 
by Brongniart to certain fossil plants belonging 




Zamites 

to the cycads, and considered to be more or 
loss closely allied to the living ZamiciE. The 
genuB Zamites first appears in the Trias, but is espe- 
cially ^ 7 ell developed in the Jurassic ; it continued 
through the Cretaceous, and finally disappeared in the 
Miocene. There have been about 30 species described. 
J'he cjcadaceuus flora played an important part in the 

VI»f7pfj«Hnn nf A. ---AT.- -r 
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containing a single pendulous ortbotropous ovule. It in- 
cludes 3 genera, of which Zannieheliia is the type; the 
others, salt-water plants with a perianth of three hyaline 
segments, occur in the Mediterranean region {Althenia) 
and in Australia (Lepilfena). All arc slender subraei^ed 
aquatics growing from a filiform nodose creeping root- 
stock, and producingthread-likeleaves and minute flowers. 


ofGreenland and Spitzbergen during the Juras- Zanonia (za-no'ni-a), Ji. [J^L. (Linnrcus, 1737), 


sic cpocli, giving an almost tropical aspect tolthe forests 
of that region and epoch. Various other genera of cycads 
allied to Zamites have been established, chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, based on the forms of the leaves and their seg- 
ments. Among these are Glossozamites, a genus with long 
elliptical leaves, found in the Lower Cretaceous ; and Ofo- 
zauiitcs, with small elliptic-lanceolate leaves, divided into 
several groups in accordance with the veni* vars’ing form tirjth »i 
of the segments of the leaf. The latter genus runs through stvl^ 
the whole of the Jurassic, as far as tho lnwf>rrllvl«inn 


2 of the Jurassic, as far as tlie lower division of the 
l pp'T or V liite Jura, w'hen it gives way to the genus Za- 
It has not been obsciwed in the Jurassic rocks of 
tlie arctic ri-gi »iis. I*til(yphylhim,Ctenop1oiUum,Ptcrophyl‘ 
turn, ineruzamites^ Anomozamiics, and Sphe- 

mizauwtef sire other genera of C 3 'cads moi e or less allied to 
ZaTinten and to one another. 


by transfer from an endogen so named by 
Plumier (1703) from Giacomo Zanoni (1615—82), 
author of a flora of Bologna, and director there 
of the botanic garden.] A genus of plants, of 
the order Cucurhitaccx^ type of the tribe Zano- 
lliefC. It is characterized by entire leaves, and flowers 
\vith three calyx-lobes, five stamens, and three two-cleft 
The 2 specIcB are natives of India and the Malayan 


archipelago. They arc shrubby climbers with petioled 
ovate or oblong entire leaves and unbranclicd tendrils. 
The Binall flowers arc borne in loose pendulous panicles. 
Ibe fruit is cylindrical, club-shaped, or hemisplierical, 
with a hroadlj' tbrcc-valved apex, and containing large 
pendulous broadly winged seeds; that of Z. Indica is 
known as bamloleer-j'ruit (which see). 

- ^ -janonieae (zan-o-ni'e-6), «. [NL. (Blume, 

T If 1 1 bush-ox, found in Sierra 1825), < Zanonia + -c/c.] A tribe of poljTieta- 

short-horned buf- lous plants, of the order itischar- 

laio, iia\ung tiie ears innged vnth hair, short acterized by flowers with five stamens, free filaments, ob- 


zamOTlse (za-mus'), it. [W. African.] 
i\irican buffalo, ’ ' - - 


horns depressed at base, and no dewlap. 
2ampogna(tsam-po'nyri),jj. [It.] 1. Same as 
bagpipe . — 2. Same as hhawm. 
zanana (za-nll'nil), n. Same as ::cnana. 
Zanclpdpn (zang'klo-don), n. [NL. (Plein), < 
Gr. l^ayK/.oVy sickle, + oJorg* (odoiT-) = E. tooth.'] 


long one-ccllcd anthers opening by si longitudinal slit, 
and an ovary' with three thick placenlrc on which the 
ovules arc irregularly inserted. It includes 17 species, of 
3 genera, of which Zanonia is the type; the others are 
also tropic.al climbing shrubs — one,Gcrrarrffi«fA««, occur- 
ring in Africa, the other, Alsomitra, including most of the 
species, extending through Asia, America, and Australia. 
— genus of dinosaurs, typical of the family ^anora palm. SeopniwiS. 

Z(indo(l»iiti(l,x, having botli fore and hind foot (zaut); «• Same as zander. 
five-toed, no ascending astragalar process ^ant.p (■•/.an tei 


broad and long pubes, and biconcave vertebiTC. 

ZanclodontidK (zang-klo-don 'ti-dd), 11 . 1 ) 1 . 
[Nl.,.,<Ziinc!odf>ii(i-) -t- -iVV.t.] A family of car- 
nivorous theropod dinosaurs, typified by the ge- 
nus Z(iuclodoi), from the Trias of Eimope. 

Zanclognatha (zang-klog'na-thjl), n. [NL. 
(Lederer, 1857), < Gr. fdyK^or, 'sickle, + yi nOo;, 
,iaiv.] _ A gouus of small nootuid moths ro- 
•serabling pyralids. Ten European and several North 
American species are Iniovvn. winivalle roods in the 
iarvai state on tlio dead loaves of oak and maple in the 
United States. 


Zante (zan'fe), n. Aeontraction of Zanic-wood. 

Zantedeschia (zan-te-dcs'ki-ii), n. [NL. 
[Sprengel, 182C), named from Pnaneeseo Zantc- 
dcsclii, v,'ho wrote on the plants of .Brescia and 
Bergamo in 1824.] A plant genus now known 
hy tlie earlier name Itichardia (which seo). 

Zante fustic. Same as yoimy fustic (which 
seo, under /«sric). Seo also cut under smoke- 
tree. 

Zante-wood (zan'te-wud), «. 1. SaraeasZattlc 
fustic. — 2. Same as suthiwood, Cldoroxylon Swic- 
tcuia. 


_ , . , , , , . zanthin, h. An ciToncous form of xantkin. 

Zanolostomus (znng-Idos tci-mus), n. [NL. zantho-. For words so beginning, see gonr/io-. 
(bwuinson, 18d(), < Gr. foyKAon, sickle, -t- ardya, Zantiote (zan'ti-ot), «. [< Zante (see dof.) + 
moutli.] A genus of cuckoos, the type of which -oic.] A native of Zante (.ancient Zncnntlius), 
3S Z, jftvautcKS of Javu, and to wliicb wero one of (be loniau.Islaiids. 
fonncrly referred some related African forms. zany(za'ni),«.; pl.rrt»iic,s(-niz). [< F.gn»i,<It. 
The sneclya nnmed hfls exnn<;nrl iinsfrilc no A. 7 . > _is y . _ ^ . 


The specJes named has exposed nostrils, bare orbits, no 
crest, white-tipped tall-fcathcrs, and the mantle, wings, 
and tall glossed with bluish-green; the under parts are 
gr.ay, btifi, and chcstiiut.brow'n ; the orbits are bright- 
blue, the eyes blackish, and the beak coral-red. The 
length is 18 inches, of which the tail makes more than 
half. This handsome cuckoo ranges from Tenasscrim 
down the ilalay iieninsula, and also occurs in Sumatra, 
Borrfeo, and Java. 

Zanclus (z.ang'klus), ii. [NL. (Cua-ier .and V.al- 
encicunes, 1831), < Gr. ^ajuiov, sickle.] A 
genus of ear<angoid 
fishes based on a Pa- 
cific species, Z. cornu- 
tiis, a small fish of 
striking foion and 
color. 

zander (zan'der), u. 

[G.] The European 
pike-percb, Slizostc- 
dion luciopcrca (for- 
merly Luciojicrea san- 
drn). It inhabits fresh 
water.s of centriil Eu- 
rope. Also 6'(i;idcrand 
zant. 

zand-mole(zand'm61). 
n. [< D. zandmot; < 
zand, sand, -f mol, molo.] Same as sand-mole. 
See cuts under Batlnjergus and Gcort/clais. 
zanella (zil-nel'il), n. A twilled fiibrio used for 
covering umbrellas. Di'ajicrs’ Viet. 
Zannieheliia (zan-i-kel'i-S), ii. [NL. (Micheli, 
1729), named after ZannichelU (1602-1729), au- 
thor of a flora of Venice.] A genus of plants, 



Zanclus cumulus. 


zanni, zane, a zany or clown ; abhr. of Giovanni, 
John: see John, and ef.E. Jackin similar use.] 
1. A comie performer, originating on the Italian 
stage, whoso function it is to make awkw.ard 
.attempts at mimiclnng tlio ti’icks of tlie profes- 
sional cloavn, or the acts of other poiformers; 
lienee, an apish biilloon in geuer.al ; a merry-an- 
drow ; an amusing fool. 

no’s likea Zfini/ to a tumbler, 

That tries tricks after him to make men laugh. 

D. Jonson, Every 3Iaii out of his Humour, iv. 1 . 
lie teacli thee ; thou shalt like my Zany be. 

And feigne to do my cunning after me. 

Ileywood, Four Prentises of London (Works, ed. 1874, II. 

(203). 

The English apes and veiy zanies be 

Of everytliing that they do bear and see. 

Drayton, To Heniy llcynolds. 

Preacber at once, and zany of thy age ! 

Pope, Eunclad, Hi. 200. 

IIe[Granvelle]had been wont, in the days of his greatest 
insolence, to speak of the most eminent nobles as zanies, 
lunatics, and buffoons. Motley, Eutcli Republic, I. 402. 
2t, Ah attendant. 

Lady, Imperia the courtesan’s zany liath brought you 
this letter from the poor gentleman in the deep dungeon, 
but would not stay till he had an answer. 

Middleton, Plui-t, Master-Constable, Hi. 1. 
=S 3 Tl. 1, Clown, Fool, Bvffbon, Jftniic, Zany. ‘*The zany 
in Shakespere’s daj' was not so much a buffoon and mimic 
as the obsequious follower of a buffoon and the attenu- 
ated mime of a mimic. He Avas the vice, servant, or at- 
tendant of the professional clown or /oed, who, dressed 
like his master, accompanied him on the stage or in the 
ring, folloAving his movements, Imitating his tricks, and 
adding to tlie general merriment by his ludicrous failures 
and comic imbecilif)’. , . . The professional clmon or 


of tlie order Naiadacew, type (Tf tlie tribe Zan~ might be clever and accomplished in his business, a 
niehcllieic. it is characterized by the absence of a peri- mountebank, doins wliat lie under- 

anth. bv a sinclo stamen, with slender filamnnt ninl slirviit- to do riioroiighly and aacII. Hut this Avas never the 


anth, by a single stamen, Avith slender filament, and slight 
ly curved carpels. The only species (by some considered 
as forming 0 species), Z. palustiis, is a native of brackish 
ditclies and salt water throughout the Avorld. It is a sub- 
merged slender aquatic Avith a filiform creeping stem, the 
capillary branches becoming tAvisted into matted floating 
masses. The leaves are chiefly opposite, linear or filiform ; 
the fioAvers are minute, at first terminal, but becoming 
axillary. Sec horned pondweed, under pondiveed. 

Zannichelliese (zaii^''i-ke-li'e-e), n. pJ. [NL. 

(Bentbam and Hooker, 1883), < Zannieheliia + 

-CtB.] A tribe of monocotyledonons plants, of , -t ^ . -i 

tbe ovdere Naiadacex. it is characterized by axillary Zany (za ni), V. f.; pret. and pp. ppr. 

unisexual flowers, the male Avith a single stamen and glo- zanyinij.^ zanyf il.] io play tbe zany toj 
bose pollen, the female Avith Its tAvo to nine carpels each nainiic; imitate apisbly. 


case A'’ith the zany. He Avas ahvays slight and thin, well- 
meaning, blit comparatively helpless, full of readiness, 
grimace, and alacrity, but also of incompetence, eagerly 
trying to imitate bis superior, but ending in failure and 
absurdity. . . . We have ourselves seen the cfoiun and tlio 
zaiiy in the ring together, tbe doivn doing cleA’cr tricks, 
the zany provoking immense laughter by his ludicrous 
failures in attempting to imitate them. Where there is 
only a single clown, he often combines both tlie cliarac- 
ters, doing skilful tumbling on bis OAvn account, and play- 
ing the zany to tbe riders.” {Edinburgh Deo., July, 1809, 
art. 4.) 


zareba 

All excellence 
In other, madams do but zany hers. 

Fletcher (and another ?), Queen of Corinth, i. 2. 

Laughs them to sconie, as man doth husie apes 
When they Avill zanie men. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, II., ia’. 1. 

zanyism (ziL'ni-izm), 11 . [< zany + -Ksm.] 1. 
Tbe act or practice of imitation or miraiciy. — 
2. Tbe condition or habits of a buffoon or a 
low cloAvn: often used contemptuously. 
Zanzalian (zan-za'li-an), 11 . [< Zanzalus (seo 

deL) + ~ian.] A Jacobite of tbe East: so called 
occasionally from Zanzalus, a surname of Ja- 
cobus Baradrous. See JaeoOitc, 2. 
zanze, «. [African.] An African musical in- 
strument consisting of a Avooden box in which 
a number of sonorous tougues of wood or metal 
are fixed. These are sounded by tbe finger or 
a stick. 

Zanzibari (zan-zi-bll'ri), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to Zanzibar, a sultanate of eastern 
Africa, it Avas in 1890 made a British protectorate, con- 
fined chiefly to the island of Zanzibar, Avhile the coast of 
the neighboring mainland Avas ceded to Germany. 

The country is practically in the hands of Arabs and 
Zanzibari slavers and traders. 

Appleton's Ann. Cyc., 18SG, p. 372. 

II. 11 . An inhabitant of Zanzibar, 
zapateado (Sp. pron. tba-pil-te-a'd5), n. [Sp.] 
A Spanish dance in which the rhythm is marked 
by blows of tbe foot on tbe ground, 
zaphara (zaf'a-rji), n. Same as sajfer. 
ZaphrentinsB (zaf-ren-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL. (Ed- 
wards and Haime, 1850), < Zaplircniis -ina:,] 
Asubfaraily of Paleozoic nigose stone-corals, of 
tbe family CyathophyUidx, typified by tbe genus 
Zaplircniis. They have a free and simple corallum, and 
. a Avell-developed septal fossula formed by a tubular in- 
flection of thetabulaj on one side, or replaced by a cristi- 
form process. The tabulrc are complete, but the septa 
arc deficient or irregular, and tliere is usually no colu- 
mella. 

Zaphrentis (zaf-ren'tis), n. [NL. (Rafinesque 
and Clifford, 1820), prob. < Gr. intensive + 
brain.] 1. The typical genus of Zapyli- 
rcntinic. The species arc deeply cupped, Avith many 
septa, and a peculiar pit on one side of the interior. Z. 
enssedayi is an example. They lived in the Silurian and 
Carboniferous periods. 

2. [?. c.] A species of this genus. Wchstcr^s 
Diet, 18D0. 

Zapodidse (za-pod'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Zapns 
{~pod~) *+• -idk.] A family of rodent mammals, 
of the myomorpbic series of the order BodentiUj 
framed by Cones for the reception of tbe jump- 
ing mouse of North America, Zapus hudsoniuSf 
a small mouse-like quadruped intermediate in 
somo respects between tbe Muridaij or mice 
proper, and tbe Dpodidaiy or jerboas of tbe Old 
World. Bysomethefamilyisconsidered as asubfamily 
of Dipodidie, under the names Zapodinre and Jaculinie. 
See Zapus, and cut under deer-mouse. 

Zapodinae (zap-o-di'ne), n. j)l. [NL., < Zapus 
(.-pod-) -I- -^H^^;.] Tlie Znj)orf!f?;e as a subfamily 
of Dipodidze. 

zapotilla (zap-p-til'ii), n. Same as sapodilla. 
Zaptieh (zap'ti-e), it. [Turk.] A polieemau. 
Zapus (za'pus), It. [NL. (Coues, 1876), < Gr. 
fn- intensive -i- noli; = E./oof.] The only genus 
of Zapodidm. Z. Imdsoiiins is the common 
jumping mouse, or deer-mouse, of North Amer- 
ica. Seo cut under dccr-mousc. 

Zaragoza mangrove. Seo mangrove. 
zarape (za-ril'pe), n. [Sp. Amer.] Same as 
scrape. 

lien wearing vermilion zarapei about tlieir slioulders. 

The ^^aion, XLVIII. 311 . 

Zarathustrian (zar-a-thos'tri-an), a. and 11 . 

[< Zaratliusti'a + -inii.] Same as Zoroastrian. 
Zarathustrianism (zar-a-thos'tri-an-izm), n. 
[< Zarathustrian 4- -isih.] Tire religion of Za- 
rathustra; Zoroastrianism. 

Zarathustric (zar-a-thos'trik), a. Same as 
Zorottstric. 

It cannot be denied that the Zarathueiric dogmas are 
pure old Aryan mytlis in a new sliapo. 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 301. 
Zarathustrism (zar-a-thos'trizm), n. [< Zara- 
thnstra (see Zarathustrian) -ism.) Same as 
Za ra thustria n ism . 

Modem Brahmanism, Zarathustrism, and Buddhism. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 49. 

zaratite (zar'a-tit), n. [After Seiior Zarate, a 
Spaniard.] A hydrous carbonate of nickel, 
occurring as an emerald-gi-een incrustation on 
chromite. Also called emerald nickel. 
zareba (za-re'bil), n. In Sudan and adjoining 
parts of Africa, an inelosure against enemies 
or wild animals, as by a thorn-hedge ; a forti- 





zetra-parrakeet 



Zebra-catcrpillar and ^tatll {Afnvttsfra /ice,7). 


zebra-parrakeet (ze‘'br|i-par"'a-kot), ». A kind 
of grass-parrakeet, Mclopi^iittaais vndulatus, 
ranch of whose plumage is barred. It is a com- 
mon cage-bird. See cut under Mclopsiftacus. 
Zebrapicus (ze-bra-pi'Iais), u. [NL. (l^falherbe, 
1849), also Zchripiciifi (Bonaparte, 1854), < rc- 
bra, q. v., + NL. Picus."] A genus of wood- 
peckers: so called from the extensive striping 
of the jdumage. Itliascovcredanumherof Amex'ican 
forma, but wus based on the common red-bellied wood- 
pecker of the United States, and is thus a synonym of Cen- 
turun (itself often mertjed in Mclant'rpes), See cut under 
Ccnturvs. 

zebra-plant (ze'brii-iilant), n. A stripod-leafeJ 
plant, Marantd :clj'ri>ia. See Maranta. 
zebra-poison (zQ'br!i-poi"zu), ii. A succulent 
tree, JCiiphorbin arborca, of South Africa. The 
ndlky juice is so poisonous as to kill zebras which drink 
water in whicli the branches have been placed, and it 
is flomutimes used ns an arrow-poison. J. Smith, Diet, 
of Economic Plauts, 

zebra-sbark(zo'br|l-shurk),?t. The tiger-shark, 
zebra-spider (ze'bvjl-spi*'dur), n. A hunting- 
spider or wolf-spider. See Lycoskhx, and cuts 
under tarantula and wolf-spider. 
zebra-swallowtail (zd'brjt-swol"o-tril), n. The 
aja-K, Papilio (or Iphiclklcs) ajax, a large swal- 
low-tailed butterfly of Nortli America, having 
yellowish-white wings haired with hlack. It is 
a handsome species, and occurs from Pennsylvania south- 
ward. Tile larva feeds on tlic pap.aw. 
zebra-wolf (ze'brii-wulf ), n. The pouched dog 
or thylaeine das^re of Tasmania, Dasi/urus 
thylacinns or Thylacinus cyiioccplialus, a largo 
predaceous aud carnivorous marsupial quadru- 
ped somewhat resemhling a wolf, having the 
hack and rump transversely striped (whence 
the name). See cut under thylaeine, 
zebra-wood (ze'bvii-wud), n. 1. The wood of 
Connarus Gukmensis {Omphalobinm Lambortii), 
of the Connaracac, a tall tree of Guiana; also, 
the tree itself. The wood is hard and heauti- 
fully marked, and is much sought for use in 
making furnitiu-e. — 2. The wood of a small 
evergreen, Guottanla spcciosa, of the Mnbiacca:, 
found on tropical shores in hoth hemispheres. 
— 3. In the West Indies, a shruh or small tree, 
Myrlns (Euyenia) fragraiis, var. cuncata. 
zebra-woodpecker (ze'br.;i-wM''''pek-er), II. 
Any one of the striped woodpeckers of Mal- 
herbe’.s genus Zebrapicus — that is, of Centurus 
in a usual sense. See cut under Centurus. 
zebrine (ze'hrin), ff. [<. eebra + -IneX.'] Eesem- 
bling or related to the zebra; striped like a ze- 
bra; pertaining to the subgenns Kippotigris : 
correlated with equine and asinine. Darwin. 



Zebu {Bos irtdicus, var.), 
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zebu (ze'bu), w. [< F. sehu, a name accepted 
by Buffon from the exhibitors of the animal at 
a French fair, and sui)posed by him to be an 
African word. If not invented, it is prob. in- 
tended to represent the E. Ind. zobo^ q. v,] 
The Indian bull, ox, or cow; any individual or 
breed of Bos indiens, having a hump on the 
■withers. The zebu lias been domesticated from time im- 
memorial, and is now known only in its artificial breeds. 
These are numerous, and very various in size, shape, and 
color, the processes of artificial selection having modified 
the original stock in almost every particular. The char- 
■acteristic hump is sometimes double. The flesh is con- 
sidered a delicacy. Tlie size of different breeds of zebus 
varies much. Some arc aslargc as ordinary cattle, others 
no larger than a common calf a month or two old. The 
color is usually light gi*ay, varying to pure white. The 
bulls of the latter color are consecrated to Siva, and be- 
come Brahmlny bulls, exempt from labor or molestation. 
Zebus are bred particularly in India, but also in China, Ja- 
pan, and some parts of Africa. They are used as beasts 
of burden and of draft, and as riding-animals, as well as 
for beef. Tlie stock from which they have descended is 
by some naturalists supposed to represent only a variety 
of /?©« tawrus, the original of the ordinary domestic ox. 
See cut in preceding column, 
zebub (ze'bub), n. [< Ai*. zuhdhj dhiibab, Heb. 
zebubj^y. Ci. Beelzebub.'] Alarge Abyssinian fly 
noxious to cattle, like the tsetse and the zimb. 
zebu-cattle (ze'bu-kat^l), n. The cattle of the 
eastern hemisphere which have a hump, like 
tlio zebu. Darwin. 

zebuder, ». The Cnucasiau ibex. Also called 
zac. 

zecebino (tsek-ko'no), [It.: seesc/ym'w.] A 
gold coin of the Venetian republic, worth 



Obverse. Reverse. 

Zecchino of P.nolo Ranicfo, Doge of Venice 1778- 178$.— British 

Atuseiim. (Size of original.) 

rather more than 9.9. English, or about $2.25: 
same as sequin. 

zeebin, n. A variant of sequin. 

Zechstein (zok'stin), n. [G., < zeehc, a mine, 
+ slciHf stone.] In geohf the uppennost of the 
two divisions of the Permian, the lower being 
the so-called ‘^Rotliliegende.” This twofold char- 
acter of the Permian is a well-marked feature of tlie system 
in Gcnnany, especially in the central part of that coun- 
try; hence it is not infrequently called the Di/as, a word 
coined in imitation of tlie name Trias. At the bottom 
of the Zechstein is the “Kupferscliiefer,” a thin bed 
of daik-colored, bituminous, and cupriferous shale. The 
Zechstein proper is a calcareous rock, becoming dolomitic 
in its upper section, and containing, especially in Prus- 
sia, masses of rock-salt of e.xtraordinary thickness. The 
Permian covers an extensive area in Russii^ where, how- 
ever, its dual character is much less distinctly marked 
than it is in Germany. In the east of England this fea- 
ture of the Permian is clearly exhibited, and the so-called 
“Magnesian Limestonegroiip” is thecquivalentof the Ger- 
man Zeclistein. No separation of the Permian into divi- 
sions has been satisfactorily made out in North America, 
where the break between that formation and the Carbon- 
iferous is far less distinct than it is in the regions of its 
typical development in Gennany. 
zed (zed), n. [= F. zkie, < L. zeta, < Gr. fr/rn, the 
name of the letter Z.J 1. The letter Z, also 
called zee and sometimes izzard. 

Zedf thou unnecessary letter 1 Shak., Lear, ii. 2. C9. 
2, A metal bai* rolled so as to have a cross- 
section resembling the letter Z. 

Angles, Zeds, Channels, Beams, Bars. 

The Engineer, EXXI. p. xxxviii. of adv’ts. 

Zedland (zed'land), n. [< zed 4- A des- 

ignation of the western part of England, from 
the dialectal use there of the sound of z for that 
of s. SaJliwell. 

zedoary (zed'o-sl-ri), n. [< F. z6doaire = Sp. 
Pg.zcdoaria •=z\\. zettovario: see sefwaZ?.] An 
East Indian drug, known in two varieties as long 
and round zedoary. According to some authorities 
these arc both the product of Curcuma Zednaria (the C. 
Zervmbet of Koxbnrgh); according to others, only the long 
zedoary belongs to tliis species, the round to C. arcnnatica 
(theC. Zedoaria of Roxburgh). Both varieties are aromatic, 
with a strong camphoraceous flavoraiul the odor of ginger. 
In medicine, zedoary acts like ginger, but is less effective. 
It is used in India in various alterative decoctions and in 
preparing kinds of incense. The rhizome of C. arcmatica, 
like the related turmeric, is used in dyeing — its chief ap- 
plication. 

Zeidae (ze'i-de), n.pl. [NL, (Swainson, 1839), 
< Zeus 4- -idie.'] A family of acanthopterygian 
fishes, so named from the genus Zeus, but usu- 
ally called Zenidse. See cut under dory, 1. 
zein (ze'in), [< Zea 4- -m^.] A proteid ob- 
tained from maize, said to be allied to gluten. 


It has a yellowish color, and is soft, insipid, and 
elastic. It differs essentially from the gluten 
of wheat. Also zeine. 

Zeitgeist (tslt'gist), [G. ; < zeif, time (= E. 
tide), 4- geist, spirit (= E. ghost).] The spirit 
or genius of the time; that general drift of 
thought or feeling wliich particularly charac- 
terizes any period of time : a Gennan word oc- 
casionally used in English, 
zel (zel), n. [< Turk. Pers. zil, a bell, cymbal.] 
An Oriental form of cymbal. 

Where, some hours since, was heard tlie swell 
Of trumpet and the clash of zel, 

Bidding the bright-eyed sun farewell. 

Moore, Lalla Rookh, The Fire-Worshippers. 

Zelanian (ze-lii'ni-an), a. [< NL. Zelania (Xova 
Zclania, New Zealand) + -«??.] In zodgeog., 
of or pertaining to New Zealand: more fully 
Novo-Zelanian. See Xcw Zealand subregion, un- 
der subregion. 

zelantf, ii. [Also zealant; < LL. zcJan(t-)s, ppr. 
of zclarc, have zeal for, < L. zclus, zeal; see 
zeal.] A zealot. Also zealant. 

To certain zealants all speech of pacification is odious. 
Bacon, Unity in Religion (ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath). 

Advertisement touching an Holy War written [by Ba- 
con] in the form of a Dialogue, in wliich the interlocutors 
represent a Moderate Divine, a Protestant Zelant, a Rom- 
ish Catholic Zelant ... E. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 420. 
zelatorf (zel'a-tpr), n. [< LL. zclator, < zclare, 
have zeal for": see zelant] A zealous partizan 
or promoter; a zealot. 

Sfany zelaiours or fauourers of the publyke weale haue 
benne discouraged. Sir T. Elyot, The Govcniour, iii. 27. 

Zele (ze'le), n. [NL. (Curtis, 1831), said to be 
< Gr. a female rival.] A genus of hyme- 
nopterous parasites, of the family Braconidie, 
distinguished from ilacrocentrus principally by 
hfi'vdng the abdomen inserted between the pos- 
terior eoxoj. Ten North American and three European 
species have been described. They are parasitic upon 
small lepidopterous larvrc. 

Zelkova (zel-ko'vU), n. [NL. (Spach, 1841), 
from the Cretan name zelkova.] A genus of 
apetalous trees, of tbe order JJrticacex and 
tribe Ccltidcw. It is characterized by monoecious or 
polygamous flowers, the male with a sliort-lobed ]>eri- 
anth, the female with an eccentric two-jiartcd stylo and 
nniovulate ovary, in fruit somewlmtventricosc and drupa- 
ceous, smooth or veiny on the surface, and often keeled on 
the back, containing a compressed concave seed with 
broad cotyledons. There are 4 species, natives- respec- 
tively of Crete, the Caucasian and Caspian region, Japan, 
and China. Tliey are trees bearing alternate serrate ov 
crenate feather-veined leaves, with narrow slender stip- 
ules. Tlie flowers are sessile or sliort-pedicelled, the male 
in small clusters, the female solitary in the upper axils. 
Z. crenata (formerly known as Planera Itichard%), the zel- 
kova- or zelkona-trce of the Caucasus, reaches a consider- 
able size, sometimes 80 feet high and 4 feet in diameter; 
in its scaly bark it resembles the plane-tree, in its leaves 
tlie elm ; the small greenish-brown flowers have the odor 
of the elder, and arc followed by roundish fruits of the size 
of a pea. Its timber is much prized ; tlie sap-wood is light- 
colored and elastic ; the hard heavy reddish heart-wood 
takes a good polish, and is valued for furniture. For Z. 
ainiminata, see keyaki. 

zeloso (dze-lo'so), a. [It. : see zcalous.2 Zeal- 
ous : in mtisio, marking passages to be rendered 
n-ith zeal, enthusiasm, or energy, 
zelotypia (zel-o-tip'i-a), n. [NL., < Gr. Ciy/lom- 
TTi'a, jealousy, ri'valiy,<t'fi7/l<5Tr™£-, jealons,< f'/ilof, 
zeal, + Tvimiv, strike : see type.2 Tbe exercise 
o£ morbid persoveranoe and energy in tbe pros- 
eention of a project, especially one of a politi- 
cal or religious nature ; a form of monomania 
sometimes manifesting itself in overzeal in at- 
tempts to gain supporters to any public cause, 
zelotypic (zel-o-tip'ik), a. [< zelotypia + -ic.] 
Pertaining to,’ characterized by, or exhibiting 
zelotypia. 

zelousiet, See zcaiousy. 
zemindar (zem'in-diir), n. [Also zamindar; < 
Pers. zemindar, a landholder, < zemin, land, -I- 
-ddr, bolding.] Originally, one of a class of 
fanners of the revenue from land held in com- 
mon by its cultivators, established by the Mo- 
gul government of India, every one in a specially 
assigned tract or district; now, in many prov- 
inces, a native landlord, regarded as a successor 
of the preceding, and similarly responsible for 
tbe land-tax, wno under British regulations has 
become the actual proprietor of t)ie soil mider 
bis jurisdiction, often with right of piimogeni- 
tiu’e. 

The Zemindars of Lower Bengal, the landed proprietary 
estahlished by Lord Cornwallis, have the worst reputation 
as landlords, and appear to have frequently deserved it. 

Maine, Village Communities, p. 103. 

zemindary (zom'in-dil-ri), n. ; pi. zemindaries 
(-riz). [< Pers. zemindari, < zemindar, zem- 

indar.] 1. Tlie office or jurisdiction of a zem- 
indar. — 2. The tract of territory administered 



zemindary 

or controlled by a zemindar; also, the system 
of landholding and rovenne-colleetion under 
zemindars. Also lyritten zamindari, zcmiiidin-i, 
zemindiircc, zcmindarry, etc. 

Lord Cornwallis witli the best intentions, stereotyped 
the mnindanj system in Bengal by giving to the middle, 
men or farmers of the revenue permanent rights of pos- 
session, subject to a quit rent to the Government. 

Contemporari/ Jicv., L. 01. 
zemmi, zemni (zem'i, -ui), n. The blind mole- 
rat, Sj>alax ij/phltis. See cut nndor mole-rat. 
zemstvo (zems'tvo), n. [Russ.] In Russia, a 
local elective assembly, of recent institution, 
for the oversight and regulation of afl’airs tvith- 
in its territory. Tiierc are zemstvos for the di.stricts 
into which the governments are divided, and also for the 
governments themselves, with nominal jurisdiction of 
local taxation, schools, roads, public sanitation, etc., bnt 
subject to arbitrary interference by the provincial gover- 
nors. 

Eenaida (zo-na'i-djl), n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
1838), < Zcii'atdc, dnug'Ltor of J oseph Bonaparte, 
and wife of Charles Luciou Bonaparte.] A ge- 
nus of American ground-doves, typical of the 
subfamily ZcnuUlhne, containing such sjioeios 
as tho West Indian Z. amnbilis. 
zenaide (ze-na'id), ji. A dove of tho genus 
Zeuaida. 

Eenaidinse (zo-na-i-di'nd), v. pi. [NL., < Zena- 
ida -h -jji.T.] A subfamily of jiigeons or doves, 
of tho family Columhidai ; the gi'ound-pigeous 
of America, distinguished from tho more ar- 
boreal jiigcons, or Columhhi.r proper, by the 
greater size of tho feet and tho denudation of 
the scutollato tarsi. Numerous genem and species 
inliabit the warmer parts of America; C arc found in tlic 
United States, of whicli the Carolina dove, Zniaulura ca- 
rolintmis, is tile best-known and most widely distriliutcd. 
Zenaiila amrthiUs is a West Indian species, found also in 
Horida. Ilie group embraces tlie smallest birds of the 
family, as tlio diininutivc ground-dove of the Southern 
States, (or Coininbi<iitUtua) j»o.wcn'na. See 

cuts tinder dotv, ffroinid-don, Jfelojielia, and Scarda.fella. 
zenaidine (ze-ntl'i-din), a. [< Zcnaidhuc.'] 
Pertaining to or resembling tho genus Zeuaida. 
Cones. 

Zenaidura (zo-na-i-du'ni), 1 I. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1834), < Zeuaida, q. 'v., + Gr. oipti, tail.] 
That genus of Columhidx which contains the 
Carolina dove, or mourning-dove, Z. earoliueu- 
sis: so oallod from tho peculiarity of tho tail, 
which has fourteen instead of twelve feathor.s. 
The long cuneato tail gives this genus tho aspect of I.Vto- 
jn'stes (which belongs to a ditferent stilifamily). See cut 
under dove, and compare that under pafo^ciujer-pUjcon. 
Also, incoiTcctly, Zcmvdura. 

zenana (zo-nit'nji), u. [Also ronnnn; < Pers. ze- 
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and formerly CtiUinn. The iiaiiic is also written Zeidrr. 
.See Zem, 2, and cut under dory. 

Zeninse (zp-ni'no), II. pi. [NL., < Zcim (Zcii-) 
-t- -!H>T.] A subfamily' of Zeuidse, xvithout pala- 
tine teeth, with scales minute if present, and 
very strong anal spines. See Zeus, 2. 
zenith (zo'nith), n. [IIE. senylh, < OF. ccuith, 
zcuitli, P. zenith (> G. zenith = B. Sw. zenit = 
Russ, zcuitli), < Sp. zenit, OSp. zenith = Pg. 
zenith, zenit, a comiption (prob. duo to a mis- 
reading of m as III) of "zenit, < Ar. scint, .saint, in 
seint er-ras, saint nr-ras, tho zenith, vortical 
point of tho lioavens, lit. ‘w.ay of tho head’: 
seint, saint, -way, road, juith, trtict, quarter; al, 
tho; m.v, head. Ci.aziiniith.'] 1. Tho vertical 
point of tho heavens at any place, or tho point 
directly above an observer’s head ; tho upper 
pole of t lie celestial horizon. Tho opposed polo 
is tho nadir.— -2. Figuratively, tlio highest 
Iioint, or summit, as of one’.s fortune; tho cul- 
mination. 

By my prescience 
I Had tny zenith doth depend upon 
A most nuspieious slur. 

Shak., I’empcst, 1. 2. ISl. 
Bend ! In timt crowning gi-nce of time. 

That triumph of life’s zenith llollr 1 
„ _ Whittier, Ilanloul. 

Reflex zenith-tube. .See rejlex. 
zenithal (zo'nith-al), a. [< zenith + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the zenith. 


'file deep reiiif/m/ldue. Tjaidnff, Glaciers of tlio Alps, v, 
iidiin,belougingto women, < zen, a woman, = Gr. , , 

jTi’//, a woman: soo epieent.] In India, that imrl ” '"ti ''!'°i A 

, > . 1 .. colltmator arranged so that its ojitieal axi.s is 

vertical, instead of horizontal ns usnnlly is tho 
case. In Kntcr’s vcriicnl cullltimtor the telescope Is 
carried by nn mitiulnr Iron float, llnathn; «i>on incrcur>-. 
Other (onns arc also used in which tho ndjustment to 
vcrticallty Is made by means of sidrlt-Icvcls. Also called 
rerttVn/ collitnalor. 

zenith-distance (zo'iutli-diB'tnus), n. Tho arc 
intorcojdod between any body and tho zcuilii, 
bciii" tlio Buiue as the co-altitude of tho body. 
The iiaiuc zenith-sector (ze'nitli-sek^tor), An nstio- 


of the house in wliicli tho foiualos of a family 
are secluded; an East Indian luiroin. 

I wnndercd throupli a z^nnna which was full of wcuncirfi 
clothes, fans, slippers, musical jiistrunicnts, Mowers, pllt 
chairs, and damask curtains. 

ir. II. Iluf^cU, Diary in India, I. .W. 

Zenana missions, Protestant Cliristinn in!.<isions to the 
women of India, conducted b)' female inlssionaric.s from 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Zend(zend), a. [Seo 
comiuouly given to tho language of tho Avestn; 
an ancient form of Iranian or Per.sinn. it was 
dccipliercd in the present cenlnry, largely by means of its 
rcseinblanco to Sanskrit. See Zend-Avegta. 
zendal silk. Same as scudal. 

Zend-Avesta (zen-dii-vos'lii), n. [More prop- 
erly Avesta, sinco y^cudavhta is literally tho 


nouiical instniinent for ineasuriug with gicnt 
accuracy tlio zeiiitli-distniicos of stars wJiich 
pa'<s near tho zenith, it Is specially used for this 
puriioso In Dngllsli trigonometrical surveys In detennin- 
Ing latitudes. Jt consists essentially, ns Its name Implies, 
of an arc of a «Uvlded circle, with niipllmices for deter- 
mining accurately its zenith-reading. Sec ttrclor. 


Avosla witli its Zend or comnicntnry.] TIio zenith-telescope (zo'iiitli-tcPc-skop), ii. An 

sacred scriptures of tho Zoroastrian religion, ' 

ascribed to Zoroaster, and consisting of tho 
Voididad, tho Yasua (including tho GdihCis), 

/the Yashis. and a few other pieces. Coninaro 
Zend, 

zendel (zon'del), n. Same as sendaJ. 

zendik (zen'dik), n. [Ai*. rradhy.] A name . , . - - - ----- - 

are accu.sed of magical heresy', 
zenick, zenik (zc'nik), n. ’[African.] Tho 
African surieato, Jlhijziena Ictradacl'ijla or Siii i- 
eata zcnielc. Soo cut under snricatc. 

Zenidse (zen'i-du), ii. pi. [NL., < Zen.s (Zen-) 

+ -id.y.] A family of physoelistons aeantliop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus ifciis; the 

dories. The body is short, lilgli mul deep, nnd miieli 2enker's degeneration, 
compressed; the Iiirgcmoutli Is tenninal, with protnictlle mvifiiiii (hi “.Son iivrriil 
upperjmvandsmalltcethinn.UTOwb.midsorsIngleflle: -j" ^OOWaxyi. 

the dorsal tin is emarginnte or divided, with strong spines ZGnoiQ (7,0 noul), it, and 71. [s ZcifS (Zcfl~) + 

anteilorly; tlic anal is spined or spineless; tho ventmls -o/d.] I, a. Of or relating to tho ZcnidlC. 

arc thomcic, and have one spine nnd five to eight inys: TT « Oiio of tho 

the caudnl is iisimlly not forked ; the lateral line is oln yAtJa-n i'er, wrV. ! nV,X « re T i 

scurc and unarmed ; pyloric creca are extremely numer- , in-nn),rt. and 7i, [Oj. 

oils; and tho vertebnu are about thirty-two. These are ' Zoiio (see def.), + -laa.] I, a. Of or 

llshes of wann seas, of singular api>earancc, represented portaiiiiTig to any one of the nnino of Zeno. Spe- 
by 6 genera and about 10 species. Also called Cuttidfe, clflcally— (fl)Pertalnlngtotliedoctrliiesandargumentsof 


important goodeticnl iiistriunoiit for inonsuring 
tho dilTeroncc of 7.ciiith-dislanccs of paii*s of 
stars north and south of tho 7,ciuth. it consists 
of a somewhat large telescope pointing nearly to the ze- 
nith, hut having a modemte range of motion in nltlludo 
l egnluted by a line tangent screw. TJie Instrument also 
carries a vertical setting-circle with a verj- delicate level, 
having Its tube perpendicular to the horizontal a.xis of the 
telcscojjc. There Is at tho eyepiece a thread micromclcr, 
working vertically. The telescope, with Its horizontal 
axis. Is mounted upon a very long vertical axis arranged 
with two slops, so that the telescope can he carried round 
from the north to tho south part of tlio merldlim. The 
dilfereneoof zenith-distances of a pair of stars, one north 
and the other south, having been observed, tlic lalitmle 
of the station is cr|iial to tlie mean of their declinations 
added to half the excess of the soiithcni over tlio norlliern 
zenith-distance. The instrument Is the inveiitiuii of Cap- 
tain A. Talcott, U. S. A. ; hut It is said the principle is 
duetto the early nstronomcr Ilorrocks. 

Same as warj/ degen- 


zephyr 

Zeno of Elea, a philosopher of the fifth century b. c. Zeno’s 
four arguments against motion, which are celebrated, are 
as follows: First, a body passing over any space must 
tli-st pass the middle point, and before it can do that it 
must pass the point midway between that and the start- 
ing-plaee, and so on ad infinitum. This regremts ad m- 
finitum was regarded as in some way absurd. The second 
argument is called the Achilles, or Achilles and the tor- 
toise. Achilles cannot overtake the tortoise, because it will 
take him a certain time to reach the starting-point of the 
tortoise, and when he has reached it tho tortoise will still 
have the start, and so on ad infinitum ; and thus ho will 
be the sum of an infinite series of times in reaching the 
tortoise, which will be an infinite time. The third argu- 
ment is that a flying arrow at any time occupies a space 
no larger than itself, and in this space it has no room for 
motion, and therefore at no time has it anymotion. The 
fourth argument is quite obscure, but it concludes from 
the consideration of relative motions that the whole of a 
time is equal to its half. Zeno may have come upon the 
difficulty that half an infinite number is equal to the mini- 
ber itself. Aristotle calls Zeno the inventor of dialectic — 
that is, of abstract logical reasoning reposing upon the 
principle of contradiction, ns opposed to mere inference 
by vague association with some general experience. The 
Zenonian arguments are in point of fact attempts at such 
reasoning; but they are gross logical fallacies, arising 
from tho fact that tlio reasoning is not cairied out ab- 
stractly, but contents itself witli reaching contradictions 
witli ordinary inexact experience. They have been con- 
sidered wonderful by those students who have come to 
philosophy by the way of theology or natural liistory with- 
out proper training in mathematics and logic ; and falla- 
cies of tlic same nature are committed everj' day, even in 
mathematical works. Zenonian minds find some difficulty 
In reasoning citlier about discrete or about continuous in- 
finity, because these characters arc neither of them direct- 
ly presented to us in experience, and therefore elude asso- 
cfationnl reasoning.^ With finite quantity they find no 
such difficulty. But in really logical reasoning, since finite 
quantity is distinguished from Infinite quantity in being 
subject to a certain general and complicated condition to 
which the latter Is not subject, the latter is more simple 
than the former ; nnd from a similar cause continuous in- 
finit 3 'is more easilj’ reasoned about, with logical acciiracj’, 
than discrete infinity, 

Gorgias’s sceptical development of the Zenonian logic. 

Encyc. iJrif., XXIV. 779. 
(?>) rcrtalning to Zeno of Citium, the founder of the Stoic 
school of philosophy, who lived between 350 and 250 B. c. 
He committed suicide at an advanced age. 

II. n, A Stoic. 

Zenonic (zo-non'ik), a. [< Zciw(ii-) -f -ic.] 
Sixmo ns Zenonian. 

ITcraclltiis’s system wns the iioltir nntlllicsis to tills Ze- 
iionic position. The jlcadeinii, April 21, 188S, p. 278. 

Zenopsis (zC-iiop'Bis), ti. [NL. (Gill, 1802), 
< Zens (Zen-) -I- Gr. Si/vf, aspect.] A Reniis of 
(lories, of the siiLfamily Zenime, differing from 
Zen.s mniiily in Imving only tliroo instead of four 
anal spines. Tlio type is Z. nelndame of .Tnpna; an- 
other speeies hZ.oceltatusot the New Bnpland const, of a 
ne.irly plain sllvco’ color, but with a black latoml ocellus. 
See cut under Zenidir. 

zenu (zo'no), It. Tlio goitored nntclopo, or yel- 
low goat, I’roeapra (juttnrosa. See dzeren, 
zeolite (zo'o-lit), n. [So ealletl by Cronstedt 
from boiling nnd swelling xvlieii bented by 
tlie bloxxqiipe; < Gr. Cletr, boil, foam, + ViOoi. 
Slone.] A generic name of a group of liydrateil 
double silicates in wliicli the jirincipal bases 
are aluminium and calcium or sodium. They are 
closely allied to tho feldspars among aidiydrous silicates. 
They arc decomposed by acids, often with gclatinizatlon ; 
nnd most of them intumescc before the blowpipe. Among 
them nro nnalcite, chalmzitc, harmotonie, stilhite, etc. 
They occur most eommoidy in entities nnd veins in basic 
igneous rocks, ns basalt or diabase, as at Bergen Hill, New 
Jeisey ; they thus often fill tho cavities in amygdaloid. 

zeolitic (ze-p-lit'ik), a. [< zeolite -t- -le.] Per- 
taining to zeolite; consisting of zeolite or re- 
sembling it. 

zeolitiform (Zo-n-lit'i-form), a. [< zeolite -f L. 
forma, fonii.] llaviiig tlio fonn of zeolite, 
zeolitization (ze-o-lit-i-za'shon), n. [< zeolite 
+ -izc -f -ation.] ’Tlie process by which a min- 
eral is converted into a zeolite by alteration — 
for e.xample, ucpbelino into tliomsonito. 
zeorine (zG'p-nn), a, [< Zcora, a genus of 
licliens, + -iiml.] In hot., noting, in lichens, 
an niiotliceium in wliicli a proper exeiplo is in- 
closed in tho tbnllino e.Nciple. 

Zephiroth (zef'i-rotli), n. pi. Same as Sephi- 
roth. ' 

Zephronia (zef-ro'ni-ji), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1842).] Same as .Spha'rothcrinin. 

Zeplironiidfe (zef-ro-ni'i-do), ii. pi. [NL., < 
Zephronia -f -idle.] Same as Snh.rrotheriid.T. 
,r. E. Gray: 

zephyr (zof'er), n. [< F. zephire = Sp. zefiro 
= Pg. zephyro = It. zeffiro, zefiro, < L. zejihi/rns, 

< Gr. ujii'pof , the west xvind ; cf. C6i)oe, darkness, 
gloom, tho west.] 1. Tho xvest wind; poeti- 
cally, any soft, mild, gentle breeze. 

As gentle 

As zephyrs blowing below tlio violet, 

Xot wagging his sweet head. 

Shak., Cyinbcline, iv. 2. 172. 
2. Ill entom., a butterfly of tlio genus Zephyrus. 
— 3. A trade-name for a textile fabi’io or yam, 



z«ph3rr 

T*ry fin* nnd light of its It nd, and for somo 
other things of similar qii'ilities chiefly in at 
tiibu{i\*itse as,:ephyi woisted, rqi/iyi crack- 
ers (Uiat is, hiBcnits) 

Iloiie*pnn«, Hsnnoli Ztfhyrt CinllKS. 

AVk vaper AdfcrUwment 


703S 

The ItplMDiitiii circle (in OeiutiinUneplol nu *t rcr* 3 n 
5Tr«<ierrf Cttnmpp^ in Diet, Net Biep , Vlil 132 ^ont 


Ztns 

c 3 A momhtr of this genus, a zeuglo- 


»lac»»««t *1 »r* B»erft»pt*«ra«n/— Z«r*in«tnet, 
n lontrnet nud i*i uljuttiii; the rei* rcaiinc •( e gclis 
neincterersimtlsr Intinimont — Zer*li*teatial, In efcet 
Sec ptienUtU 


doth,* thi' fli el>^ epun m*1ci clefh ineile in ZCTOanal (ze-ro ak'si-nl), a [< ceio -h oxwf ] 
1 ., .. I K.„ . .. j ^ eomposod of zeros — Zersulal 

detemuBMlt. Sec ietervunant 

zsrmtfbet (zi-nim'bot), « An East Indian 
liii" — accoiding to some, tbo same as cassii- 
munar It has sometimes been confoiindod 


dmde the K«ri«i of a ai&o the 


^i^la)p,tbi{ ner than iuecft,PH) t^^mcne 

cowm Diet ofNccdkwrf -^ZtfikTTM^c^tl 8ecj(fan 
jW 

ZephyraothfS (reC-i-raTi'tljozK « [NL (Her 
hirt, 1821), so called in allusion to tho sloi- 
dor, ens ly agriHtcd stalks, < Or tho 

\ ‘ ^ A gomis Of mono 

cot^lcdonom phuts, of tho oidoi Jmm/Vua- 
c<Xf\Tiiliriho JmojtfUc.r It wclnnricDreilbj mic 
floFcrtil ^c^pc^ ontl w»tl> a »bortT>r lathcr Una 

jHThnth t»l)( «oun{}«cs ei -Jl 'uomul iho 

»taiun* iJiiUtr '^pirtte lunuiU oW/«^ <ir h«e^r \ct 
n-khit snlhtrv omJ nnmrrottBbiKmto^iPk^ inilieilirco 
Ibvri mftlKul uMh* ofAmcr 

lc% from lict5 to the An:<.n(mc lUpublic vrith •nt. in 
\frtc%tlMUlfcrlorm<r)3 \.h*yin n% 2 Ia 
Vrantltvii l!ic> orv ImllKics p}rtnts with fcwlme^i or 
tlmncrMiopiO Itnr^S iid an «.lonint«.<! Ik vim: 
Iiiml*omcc“ Oct.hnctt»oh(*io Houer, cUltcr 

jrtik > Wte iwrpU •r 3l^)!o3\Uli Tbti vo J^iown in 
penral as f mini Iron AK Tito 

t# Icnn^jh-inn with ro:>c (.«)ortd 1 m <-r^ is ^uUu ittU 
under tht nsme af /itirp itttf or nml 7 

eandi^ia Luon and 1 ucnos Ay ts «lth >rhUc lUntrs 
and sm^)} nisi like IcAMs nndcr (he nanw of Pfjvrtan 
hhf 

Zephyms (ref'i r is), « [< E Ecjifciyt we, < &i 

a personifieation of Cr^i/wr, tho t est 
■wind] 1 In cfnscKo? ms(?) , a personificalion 
of the irest nind, poeliealli iipaided ns the 
mildest and gentlest of 11 tlio , jh in deities 
Alhsn <ek s ith lusevtitti hr^tUi 

Inspir d imth In a\ < r) holt *ii d hi (.th 
Iht (cndfc troppes 

CfiAwtr C*.u Ir^l UC T 10 

<\KiTteo«s7 pfvrut 

On Ms den) TTlisrerfumctlo cIku us 

FMchfr (a iti uttt ififr) Ii i 

2 P?Ta (DAlint n, 1816) ] In cutom , n 
of but(crflK5,of iTio fnuiih Z?/c«rhK7i,chio6) of 
Euro|>c nnd A'^m, clnrnctonzcfl h\ potulnn- 
4io<?of the wmg-%ehfttion, the 7cp1i\rs 

Zttrda (ztrM »),« A pinall jUncm lo\, i fon- 
uec ThtMmcisnpplkdtoliao it) diiferiut nnimils 
(e) 1 wl/viori-mHeeMkerM asm 11 r«< f<T. Ht/«rl 
and cal iindtr fmnec (t) Otrtrt/im or l/< tnlan h 

VeTrtfrtfinr 

zereba, zeriba, « ''ce r«r< bn 

Zerene (rf-rC'ne), « [N j tnnbnei, ISIG, 
Troitschke ISJl), prop \ere«e, <(5r tipoiiui, 
dra nj ] A not thlc genus of giomelnd iiiottis, 
typical of a fainih /ircnnh oi suhfamih /or- 

illilT Till} list lircni} loalliK vines, 

the Isiil) Is ficniler m <1 tin in lit niilciii t net viiinevt, 


Ahs*lut* lei* *1 teiDimiatiir* See nlatlvte — Dl»- ZftUglodont (zug'IcKdont), a and « tAs Zcttijlo- 

2 „ Having teeth (appai«nfly)yok d 

in jiairs , has mg th* characters of, or pertain- 
mgto, tho Z( ugJoSonixa 

II 11 A fossil cetacean of tb*Bnl}oi dor Euh- 
q odontM , a zcnglodon 

Zenglodontia ( ug-16 don'sbi a), « il [NL 
ECO Zeitglndon ] A suborder oi Celt or Cetacci , 
re)resont*d bv tho zenglo 
donts somotlmos made to 
consist of two families, th* 

Bastlosaunda: (oi Zcnglodon- 
(id.T) and Cinotmdx The in 
ten mHIines were ey sntlc ter 
viirc), nem nliy infcrpescd heWreen 
UxnieTiIbnes (•nniDctbctcm»n>l 
as well IIS intcnrr margin el the op 
per iftw nml the nasal apertures 
were preda e<l ferward, with Ireely 
nirejecUiienesalheiies The teeth «f 
the inlermazillancs were emit, end 
tl esc ef the mayilloncs Here ttre er 
tlircc rSeied Alse called Phoetdon 
tta and ArfAieecrft Als* Zcupltdti 

Its 

Zeuglodontidse (n c-16 don'- 
li-d*), « j>l [Nil , < Zcuglo- 
don(i-) + -tdn; ] A faniil} Of 
fossil too liodcctncoans, typi- 
fied by tho genns Zciiglodon, and icpiescntntiT* 
of tbo Zcuglodonlia These pnn illt cetaceans in 
seme respects a, reached the seals er pinniped mam 
mail and seme et the cl aracters ef tho Iragmcnlary re 
nahiB tlral dlsteacrcd caused them te Iw mIslAcn fer 
reptiles Alee called Bantemnrnfci See cut under Zen 
pbdentn/ 

zenglodon'toid (zilg-16-don'toid), a and w 
[As Zcuglodoni f-) + ~oid ] Snmo ns xetigjodonl 


peel of nn oiango oi lomon, < li sclttiio^ < 
Gi i7i(»-of, di\idci1,clofl sec Bellini 3 1 Tito 
drj woody nioiibiano coioiing or forming tho 
paititions of a walnut oi ofhei nut oi Imit, 
as an orange oi a Ici ion [Obsolete, oi oiilj 
Ihonch 3 — 2 A pitce of tlio oiitoi ni d of an 
oiango oi lemon used as a flayoiing or foi pro- 
sei \ mg , also, oil squeezed from siieb a i Ind to 
ilaaor liqnor, etc Imp Diet — 3 Eolish im- 
parted 01 afloidedby aDylhin<r, piqiinnt nature 
or< italily , ngicoablcncss, diorm, pquanej 
Thcrr« 

t r some 1 lid tale er brutal Jest 
Hath t loud langlitcr etirrcil the reel 

&*((, Rekcb), III n 

4 Keen relish or on)OMnent of anj thing, 
stimul led aslo or intcicsl, beaity s tistie 
tion, gusto 

Sonu forms of hypochendna. In \ hicli this cytremo 
eomntic inscnsttultty and nh«cnco efrrrt leave the iDtcllcct 

ml mcmoiy ui aitictcd J Herd, Tncyc BiIl,X\ St 

zest (zes ), t I [< reef, ii ] 1 To add a zest 
or lolisb t 
Inelj 

'\U lerd vhenmt vine a xixht 1 novel care It should 
Ih, rr/ol Cdfcr, CarcUte llushand, 1,1 (Petics) 

nmtdrcila suuh fe the tmttei b> eno hreadsido furnlsl 
out the topic < f the day and «<t hie coCfic 

Qcidfmitht Abuse ef our Tncn ics 

2 



Pestener T**U of sac 
•f the 


mikc puuaiit, literally or figiua- zeugma ( Ig'mv), « [< Gi Cctqca, lit a jok- 

ing, < (ciryvi latf ^ oko, join BOO yof C' , join J 1 
A figure in grammai in which two nouns aro 
joined to a verb suitnbio to only one of then , 
but siiggcstiig anothoi soib suitable to tho 
other noiin, or in which an adjectno is simi- 
larlT used with two nouns 2 [caj 3 CNIi3 
In fiifOBi , agenusofhomipteiouiiDSOcts JJ'at- 


To cut as tho peel ol an oiange or a lemon 


zetai , , , -- 

/, ml] ’I'll M\ihlctlerof the Greek alpliabot, 
coirospoinling to tho English /— ZetafuaeU*»> 
otic <f a scries <( fuiicllont cemicel d vlth cltipdc hi 
tcgrtls f f tho St, end Kli d and iterhed from daceM e 
ztlafunttiou /w which dllfcrs onlj by a multiple of u 
froi, /dll u du so tlial 

7 k t 7, — (u I i)= k2«iu siir w<u + i) 
vlihlhchra cbtsjon. sknltr uidsliEhllyfnwitd Tbo , ,rt, .\ „ r/T T -yio c„. ^7, oo, » 

nust neltd siHcits Is / rn/inano of llic norlbtiii ITiiilciI Zeta'- (/c t 0,ll [f EE -CfO foi uocfri, a elmmbor, 
Slalte a vliitc m< th ifitu with h1nct.ish dots, vhf,c dwelling, y Ol wm'o, way of living, mode of 



greenish ycltov Idath sjodted larva fttds eii a varkly of 
ft rest nlai Is. 

ZerenidsB (7<' ron'i do), « pt [N j (Oucuf e, 
1844 ), < A rent 4- -id f ] A fai iilv of geomef t id 
moihs, eoiipiisiiig in iiy bi aiiitfi 1 fomis, usii- 
nllv while or yellow, sjMilted V ilhblitk itin 
clodis 2,1 genera. ol vhtcli Atmras Is ttic most mportant 
iniithilrmacDlatioi Ihiy nrthnovrnnswnf/oT jnptar 
er ine^Tptc kk< 7 As and OI c genus Is calltti / s 


lifo, dwelling see riirfl 3 A liUlo closet oi 


< Gi C«v7er, joke, + Pfiyyia, gills 3 
Zygobri neJnatu 

Zeogophora (/ngof'oi ), « [NE (Knnzo, 
151H), < 6i <ev)ec, a joko, ■+ < ftpem = 

B bem i 3 A genus of Icaf-bwUcs, of tho 
family Clii >/iov>ctidic, hiving a lateral piotho 
mcic tnlMsicIo and oinmguia o eyes The gee 
graphic^ dlstrlbuiien ef this gci us I remarkable fer ef 
lilt J> er mere apeeica knenn t\re nioleund In Ccylei 
and larihcr India white he rest arc Iserlli Eure can 
and berth Ainciican 


f /tlKfhm fot 

ZereriinS! (zer-f m'jiC), II pi [M.,,</<rr,if'-l- 
-iH.r] Tlie /onmbc ns it mbfiinilv of Oc< 
vieti id.r 

zero(7C'r6), H Kl’rtio, < 1 Sp mo, toiilr 


chamber njplicdb Mime vnlois to Ibo room zeonente (zi'nfi it),K [Named aftci Diicctoi 
nvei tliepoich ofaCliiialinnthnrthwhtre tho Echiku, of Ihoiboig ] A hydious arSoiiiato of 
poikr or hcvlon lived and kept tho climch copper and iiianium, occuiiing ii bnghEgieon 
docuimuls Hutton totragonalcrjbtals.isomoriihoiibwititorhor- 

zetetic (/f-(ot'ik), o and n [< Gr CtirTrisfr, < uilo 
Cirr'',yec)^nmme] I fl Pioceedingbj m- (75,)^ „ [< Gr Zrtf (gen dief, also 7i 8f) 

= L ,/<>pts(goii i, >/npifci, etc seo Joie, Jiipt- 
, duty 3 I. ui 61 myth , tho cliiof and mos- 


quirv , boeiing —Tho zetetic M*Ui*il, In math , the 
am ly lira! mclliat) nstd In endcatering le dIScetcr tht 
valut of ui know 1 1 nantltlcs er te find the lelutien ef 
V I lotdtm IRart 1 

II « A bcokor a name adopted bj borne of 
. ... ►. , . , - , , tho Pjiilionisls 

of 'rcfio.-ifro, 'I/I, ciphei . voo r</ /,« , of zetetics (/« lel'iks), ». fPl of ccte/ic (soo -ter) ] 

which xml IS (I doublet 3 ’ v inhor, the figiire TImtpiitof ilgtbi v wtiiUi consists n tho di 


fei, , . . 

(01 of tbo g*di, the supiomo deity. 


0 whith btnnds for lit tight 11 tlie Arvliit. iiota- 
Iton for mmtbeis 

As to numhtr Ihty |ll>e teith of fishes) ru,r< fimn zm 
to countless ouaidltits Oura Amt 4 »ti 

2 Tht dlfcfl of nil qiiai iilv fonsidcicd us 
qai nlitj , (h< ongiii of in, t sure) idnf st itcd ns 
nl n disl nice from ilwelf , noiIiH>g,qii inlit. tivc- 
ly regal did I'pon a Uitnnenict, r or any abnllar scale 
tere Is Iht Ihu from which all Hit ilivisleus art irit isurtd 

InthtposlllttBid nsbrtlvcsllrtttlons Ujonlhittnt s ■ » r 1 1 , - v- i.v _ rr 

gradt and htaurnurs Ihtmiointltra II Is lilt point at ZCUCtOCCCioniatlC ( uk-lo-st-lo mat ik), (T [y 
which flic ntrcniy si nrts whti the thtniomttr Is /<iu t) colomnta + It ] Of or put lining tO tlio 

1 lunytd Inl., 1 mats ef miltlnk itc e«ntly piilv trir^, lomatii 

fro)n maker* vli w drain oU, nut c»“ /» RnmA nc. 

It in tK-tUr t ot tin iv> J'iir some yt'iiw alM r I (lunnoi) ZCUCtOCCftlOIDlC f/MK (o M JomiK), <1 cminoas 

cter it nn<1t lltt fero It b »ld (♦ rite— (bat !« t!»t melcink r< m U)C.<i UmutUt 
point 4jf ke •tnm!* hkUer -mtl liicltcr um!» the *e*te (rtt'pt) w Sco 

It < n tht fahrcnhtll thermomtitr Iht '' ''“'fy, «;>«>«. Zeu'^loaon (/ug'ld don) n [NE (Ow on), < Gl 
clJtMitem iHttttei) the jnellInciKintoi let tnU (licicn . ^ // 

per (lire of itnm ■»( one Ft fttniwdicrt of tension tlic bflApoi oo]> of ft yoJ^ (v 


roct fcc icU 'ifferwjlvnoxiii qwft itilies [Karo 3 
Z^uctoccelomata 3o'nm fa), « pf 

[NIj , < Ol CciATor, joined, + Aw?oi/<T, ft hollow, 
tft% it) soo ro foma 3 AoiniBlB lift% iiig ft pnrai- 
tivo J rtbtntcioii m llic trohno, wifh paired or 
\okod ccolomafu f5orf< oi dnorfieuln, ns mol- 
|««»ks voim^, tiiiafiicenwB, «wecfs, nnd aoite- 
hr fes more [iilh t lied Mcfacoa ccnctoccclo^ 
mafa A llifatf 


«IH- . 

!• OUldcd lnt» ItO diiafttn »nd i2 Wtii dtjaixts Xitlow 
tkci cUIni, p«kitef ice Uti rkcdiwrcro 
If the dlit.cHon» of •xH «*o ctttrr \ forcM |»tbb 
tht orHsin th9ir f rv uro^ iin»l Iht rmgul'^r xnt 

xsentom ♦f the svftcin w ill rtnmin c*nit ml 

dfrit MitTiftU, M t(tr n»d Motfon »r( Jxxl 

IloncO'— 3 Figu tlio lioUorr of tho 

scalo, ho loMCst point or ebb, a fclalo of 
niObt) orinamtion 


)okc, loip), + =; E UM)th ] 1 

iPhc Upicil mwof llio f nni y Ff’Wfh donftdc 

111 VC iKxn dttcrihu) t om tht Focen* •f 
lb# Valltd nnd of rnjahmJ m ccti tfc* of tl c 

former cnqntr) «iM to liivcstHtnid a length of TOfict 
Tlic f(a hn<l iM-fore litoi tiomed /?(i«fowrfr« l>> l(«r 
I'm OH (Jic •tipponHfon (lint there lo&siln were 
ftml hft« oIm) htew inned Uffttmre/tf^ (hj >u(>ch> i9itfp 
tl/fhf thn (h> rmmoi>»)y Pftoeodvn, »nd «/r ck/oh 8oe cut 
under 7c«/7f<Kf#nfi« 
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Zeus 

ent and nll-poworful, generally looked upon as 
the son of Kronos and Ekea, and held to have 
dethroned and succeeded his father. Inn narrower 
BCiise, lie was the god of the heavens, and controlled all 
celestial phenomena, ns rains, snows, and tempests, heat 
and cold, and the lightning. Ilis consort was Ucra. 
Zeus was worshiped universally; but the most renowned 
of his sanctuaries were those of Olympia in Elis and Do- 
dona in Epirus. In art Zeus was represented ns a majes- 
tic and powerful figure, with full beard and flowing hair, 
in early works sometimes fully draped, but in later art, 
in general, only liglitly draped in the himation. The typo 
fixed by riikUas in tlic second half of the fifth century 
n, c., in Ills great chryselephantine statue for the temple 
at Olympia, influenced all artists who came after him. 
The usual attributes of the god nro a long stail or scepter, 
tlio thunderbolt, the eagle, and sometimes a figure of 
Victory borne on one hand. The head is generally encir- 
cled by a fillet or n wreath ; in later sculptures tlio hair 
rises from the brow in luxuriant locks like a crown, and 
fnllsinmnsscson cither side of the face. Comparo./jyn7cr, 
Sec cut on preceding page, and cut under tAinidcr&oft. 

2. [NL. CLiunraus, 1758).] In icliih,. a goniis 
of aoaiit)ioptei* 3 'gian fislios, typical of the fain- 
il}' Zen hire, it includes several fishes of remarkable ap- 
pearance, as tho John-dorj*, Z./aher, well known in classic 
times. Sec cut uiuler dory, 1. 

Zeuzera (zu-zo'ril), ?j. [NL. (Lati-cillo, 1805): 
a corrupt ibrm *bf unnscortaiiied origin.] A 
genus of boinbycid moths, of the family’ Cos* 
sidiVf or tj-picnl of a family Zcnccridic, Imviiig 
the antoimiv of the mnlo unequally poctinnto 
and hare at the tips. The gonns has n nddo distriliu- 
tion, and comprises about SO species. Z. ^jyrjna, ibc 
wood-leopard, is common to Europe and the TJnited Stntes; 
its larva bores into the branches of the elm, iimplo, lin- 
den, ash, and many other trees, 
zeuzerian (zu-zo'ri-an), and v, [< Zcuzrra 
+ -mn.] I. a. l?cseml>liiigorrolatcdloninotli 
of the genus Zeuzera; of or pertaining to tlio 
ZenzerhUe, 

II. It* A moth of this geiins or family. 
Zeuzeridffi (ziVzcrM-dG), a. p/. [NIj. (Neumnu, 
18113), < Zcnzvrn + -u?«t.] A family of hoinhy- 
cid moths, founded on (ho gtMuis Zcitzcrm sy- 
nonymous ivitli Cossidiv, Also Zcnzcndcs ami 
Zcnzci'klL 

zeylanite Cs'.o'lan-It), ii. Same as vcj/Innitc. 
zibelilie (zib'e-lin), u* and a. [F., < It. r/M- 
liiiOf < J[1j, sithcdinuSf < ftnhcUiiiUf sable: see sa* 
hic,] I,t A fur, generally thought to bo the 
same as sable. 

II, a. Of, porlnining to, or related to the 
sable, zibcUina, See sable. 

In 118S or tlicrcaltout no person was alloweil to wear 
garmentR of vair. gniy, ztMtur, or scarlet color, 

ir, .^1. IJaviViowl, in l‘op. Scl. .Mo,, \.\XVII. Cl. 

zibet fzib'ot), n, [See civcO,'] A digitigrade 
eariiivorous quadruped, of the family f'lmr/- 
d/c, Viverra zihethny a kind of eivot found in 
India and some of (ho adjacent islniul.si the 
Asiatic or Indian civet, it secrctcR an odorlferouB 
subst.anco like that of oilier civets, and vhen lnino<I In 
the coiiittiics where it Is found it lives in the hoti.ocs 
like .n domestic cat. The rlbet is upward of 2 feet long, 
tlic tall n!»out 10 Inches, 'J'he form resembles that of other 
civets, and the fur is similarly nmiked in spnl.s ami lines 
of Mack and white, wllli rings of tliopameon the fail. It 
is sometimes reared for lUelvet in establisliinents con- 
ducted for that purpose. Alto riVf/j, 
zibetum (zib'o-tum), [NIj., < zibet.'} The 
odoriferous sulhstaiicc of the zibet; a sort of 
eivet. 

ziczac, ». Sec sicsac. 

ziega ti. Curd produced from milk by 

adding acetic nedd after rennet ha.s censed to 
cause coagulation, llninde and Cor. 
Zieria(zer'i-a), ». [NIj. (Sir.!. E. Smith, 17f)S), 
named after d. Ziei'f niciubor of the Linncnn 
Society of London.] j\ genus of ])olypetalous 
plants, of the order Jtntacnv and tribe Itoroiiieic. 
It Is charactcrli'.ed by opi»osIle leaves usually of three leaf- 
lets, and llower-s uilh four Bpreading free iietals, and 
four stainciiB inserted on the glands of the tiisk. 'J’hev 
arc shrubs and trees Pometimes ^>arty or covered nitli 
voolly or stellate Imii>, bearing jietlolcd glanduliir-dotted 
leaves, which are trifoliate or Iho upper ones wnnelimea 
undivided. Tlio sniall nhltc flowers arc usually grouped 
in axillnrj' or ternilnnl panicles. There are < Riiecles 
perhaps 10, all Austnilian. Z. Zmtthii (7. fancro/n/riX a 
phrnb or Email tree found also in Tnsnianln, Is known us 
and, from the fetid wood, as 

Ziervogel’s process. Sco jirams. 
zietrisikite (zG-lri-so'kit), it. [< Zictrinil-n (kco 
<lof.) + -i7c2.] In iiiiucra}., a iniiipi-nl rc.slii 
closely rehated to ozocovite, found at Zietrisikn 
in Xfoldavia. 

Zif (zif), V. [< nol). Ziv."] A ITohrew nionlli : 
same as lynr. 1 Ki. vi. 1 IZiv, E. V.]. 

Zifflust (zif'i-ns), it. A inisspolling of Xijtliia.s. 
Huge ZiffatSy whom Mariners eschew. 

F. Q., II. xU. 21. 

ziganka (zi-gjin'kip, ». [Ruhs.] 1. A Russian 
uouiitry-daneo. — 2. ^lusic for such a daiico, 
which is quick in pace and usually founded on 
u (li*one-bass. 
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zigzackf, n, Sq6 zigzag. 

zigzag (zig'zag), «. and a. fFormerly also zig* 
zack; < F. zigzag^ < Gr. zickzack, zigzag, a varied 
redupl. of zackc, a sharp point;, prong, tooth, 
dontil: see fflcfci. Cf. G. zickzack scgcln^ ‘.sail 
zigzag,^ tack.] I, «. 1. A sharp turniug back 
and forth or in and out; an iri'cgular, abrupt 
angulation; ono of a sorios of sharp turns in a 
linear or curvilinear course: nearly always in 
the plural. 

Cracks and zigzags of tlio head. Popc^ Dunclad, i. 124. 

I looked wistfully, as wc rattled intodrc.aryAndeniiott, 
at the great white zigzags oi the Ohcrnlp road climbing 
away to the left* II. JameSf Jr., Tnins. Sketches, p. 248. 

2. A formation with a succession of sharp 
tonings or angles; something that has a num- 
ber of abrupt angulations, like those of chain- 
lightning, 

A zigzag . , . will bo seen to bo simply a twill worked 
backwards and forwards. j1. Unr/oic, Weaving, p. OD. 

Long brown kaftans, upon the breasts of which had 
been sewn zigzags of red cloth. 

O. Kaman, Tlio Century, XXXVIII. Cfi. 
.Specifically — (a) A winding path with sharp turns, as up 
the siile of a etocp mountnln. 

How proudly ho talks 
Of zigzags and walks • 

Swift, Mj' I.ady*8 Lamcnlnlfon. 
(6) In fort., n trench of approach against a fortress, so 
constructed that tlio lino of trcncli may not bu cnflbnled 
by tlio <lcfcndcra: snino ns Vogau. (c) In arch., sumo us 
chccTon, 2, (d) 111 tbo fisheries, a Mlnum-slair or fish* 

"■ay- 

3. In cntom.f a British moth, JUmhux dispnr. — 
Billot and zigzag, t^co hiiicvz. 

II. a. J laving sharp and quick turns or 
flexures; turning frequently hack and forlli; 
in bnt.f angularly heiit from side to side. 

Tlio mud is steep and runs on zigzag tcmiccs. 

Longfi'Uow, Hyperion, IH. 2. 
I went througli tho zigzag p.'is'iage.s (of a s.ap). 

J. K. Ilosmer, The Color-(»nuril, xiv. 
Zigzag molding, In arch. Sec chevron, 2, danceffe, 2. 
zigzag (zig'ziig), «</r. [< :i;izmi, «.] In n zig- 
zag mimnor; witli frc‘{|iient hlmr)i tiirn.s. 

Wc patrolcd ul»oul, riy-ru'/, ns wo could; the crowd . . . 
Imving no chief or regitliitor. 

Mute. h'ArUng, Dinr}* and Lelterji, IV. 2.'iri. 
What jtni. Itender, nnd 1 
M'ould cull going zig-zag. 

Itarham, liigold»-by i.egend?, 11. 

zigzag (zig'/.ag), r,; pret.nml p]). - ff, 
jipr. zigzaggimj. [< zigzag, n.j I. intnins. 
To move or advance in a zigzag fa.shion; form 
zigzags in a cour.se; turn sharplv hack and 
foi'tli. 

It was only by zigzagging in tin* most canllous manner 
. . . (lint tve nvoid(*4l getting lloated nitogeiher. 

O' Jfowwnn, Merv, xv. 
Dieud, nncunny tiling, 

With furry breast and leutbeni nlng; 

III mud, zigzagging flight. 

./. ir. JtUeg, llie bat. 

II, frrtu.v. To form in zigzags, or with short 
lurii« or angles. T. HVirfon, 
ziKzaggcry (zig'zag-er-i), n. + -/ n/.] 

TJie character of being zigzag; angular crook- 
edness. [Rare.] 

M’hcn my undo Toby dlTovered the IruiiRVcrBc zig- 
zaggerg of my f.illier’s uiiiiniadic* towunls It IIiIr coal- 
|Mtckel|, It ifi«luntly brought into bU mind thobc he liud 
done duty in before tliegute of St. Xiebolas 

.^lernr, Trlsilmm Slmndy, ill. a. 

zigzaggy (zig'z»g-i),rt. [< j-H/rny -f-i/’.] iliiv- 
ing .sliiirp niid cjiiiel; tnriiH; zigziig. 

ThcriVro/w»/ jiutteni by Saxons Inventcil 
AVas cleverly ddseird, nnd wrll reiiresentcd. 

Uarham, IngoIdOiy Ixgemls, 11. 2l>.'). 

zillah (s'-il'ii), II. piiiid.] In Hindustan, an 
administrative division of a province, 
zimb (zimh), II. [j\r.rimfMi tly.] j\ dipterous 
inseot of j\by.ssinin, resembling and related to 
tlio tsot.so of southern Africa, nnd very dcstvuc- 
(ivo to cattle, 

zimbi (zim'bi), v. [E. Ind.] A money-eoAny, 
as Cypnea vioneta. Sec cut. under eoierg. 

The cowo' shellp, which, under one name or niiother— 
cbunigoB, liouges, poiceluues, etc.— have long been 

used 111 the East Indies ns smnll iiiuney. 

t/rron«, Money and Mech. of Exchange, p. 2i. 

zimont^'Wator (zi-monl'wa'tOr), n. [jVltcr (L 
ziineni; ecvtent*tra$serf ‘comont-Avatcr,^ cf. rc- 
invntkupfcr^ copper deposited in Avnter.] ^Vn- 
tor found in copiior-mines; Avulor impregnated 
Anth copper. 

Zimmennann's corpuscles, Zimmerinann's 
particles. Blood-i)fnte.s, 
zimocca (zi-mok'il), «. jV kind of commercial 
sponge, JCttspongia riiiiom/, a bath-sponge of 
fine quality. 
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zimome, «. See zymomc. 
zinc (zingk), ?i. [Also sometimes zinkj the spell- 
ing grille being after the F. form of the original ; 
< F, zinc = Sav. Dan. zinl: = Russ, isinkn (NL. 
zincum)j < G.r/id.*, zinc; connection with G. zinn, 
= E. fill, is doubtful.] Chemical symbol, Zn; 
atomic weight, GD.4. Ono of the useful metals, 
more tenacious than load and tin, but mallea- 
ble only at a temperature betxveen 200° and 
250° F . Its ore has long been known, and the mauu- 
fneturo of brass from it has been practised to a consid- 
erable extent. Zinc is believed to have been first dis- 
tinctly recognized ns a metal by Paracelsus alxmt the ho- 
ginning of the seventeenth century; but in the metallic 
state it lias been of importance in the arts only since the 
beginning of tlic present centurj-. ^'ative zinc is not 
positively known to occur; if existing at all, it is crxcced- 
liigly rare. Its ores, however, arc widely disseminated 
especially tbo combination with sulphur, called hlendc, 
which is almost ns invariably present in greater or less 
quantity in metalliferous veins as is galena. Thelocali- 
tios wlicrc zinc ores are abundant enough to be worked 
with profit arc, however, not numerous. The uses of zinc 
nro numerous and important. In comhinallon with cop- 
per it forms the well-known alloy called brass, which has 
been known for an indefinite period ; it is also one of tlie 
ingtedients of flerman silver. Zinc is largely used in the 
metallic fonn for roofing nnd for cornices and the like, 
also for coating or “galvanizing*’ sheet-iron to piolcct it 
from rusting, and as the electropositive clement in many 
batteries. It is also soincwlmt extensively used as a paint, 
in tlio fonn of the oxid. This metal is usu.ally a little 
more expensive than lead, and from half to a third as 
valiinhle ns copper. Zinc belongs to the magnesium 
group of metals, in which .arc comprised glucimim, mng- 
nesiuin, zinc, nnd cadmium; tlicsc arc all volatile, buni- 
ing ivith a blight flame when lic.ntc(l in the air; they .nil 
form one chlorld nnd one oxid only. The common com- 
mercial name of zinc, ns offered for sale in flat cukes 
or ingots, is Kjvhrr.— Butter of zinc. See tufferb— 
Chlorid-of-zlnc paste. Sec Rowers of zinc, 

zinc oxid.— GrauuJated zinc, zinc reduced to the fonn 
of grannies by pouring the molten metal into xv.atcr.- 
Oleatc-of-zlnc ointment. Secoinfmcn/.— precipitated 
carbonate of zinc, 8eo j/rrci;u7ufr.— Red oxid of zinc, 
redzlncore. HamcnsziuA-ifr.- Ruhyofzinc. .Seerwty. 
— Zinc ash, the Impure gray oxid formed when zinc is 
hc.atcd In contact witli air. — Zinc caustic.a mixture of i 
part of zinc chloriil to 2 or 3 of flour. — Zinc cement, a 
cement composed of rinc oxid made into a paste with a so- 
lution of zinc chlorid. It hnnlciiB quickly, nnd m.iy bo used 
for Ftnpping teeth and for other puri»oscs. A cheaper fonn 
of zinc cement !»< made Horn commercial zinc white mixed 
with an equal wciglit of fine sand and made into a paste 
wllli a solution of zinc chlorid, and is used to fill cracks 
in met.allic apjK'imtus, and to cement gbss, crockcr}’, etc. 
//. II, A'myif.— Zinc colloid, a solution of 4 parts of zinc 
Rulphate in 100 parts of styptic collodion.— Zinc green, 
ointment, plaster, soap, white. Sec the nouns.— 
Ztne-oxid ointment. Seo ointment. 
zinc (r.ingk), r. A; prot. ami pp. r/iic/;a7, ppr. 
zinrhing. [< r/iir, i/.] To coat or cover Avith 
ziiie. 

All the conditions under which the zinclfd pipe Is (o 
he used sliuuld be carefully consideied. 

Jour. Franklin Inst,, CXXX. 401. 

zinc-amyl (•/.iiif;T{'!ni\''il), it. A colorless traiis- 
parcnl lifniid, Zn(CV,IIii) 2 , composed of zinc 
and amyl. "Wlicji witoiuil to tlie nlr it nbsoilts oxygen 
n»i»lilly, enifttiig tunics, luit doca not tukc tiro apontune- 
onsly, 

zinc-blende (zinfjk'hlond), n. Native stilpliid 
(>r ziiio; splmlprlto. Also called simply hkiiilr. 
zinc-bloom (zinglt'bUim), 71. Samo a’s hi/ilro- 
"hiL'ile. 

zinc-colic (zlnglt'koEik), it. A form of colic 
lliniiglit In 1)0 caused hy ziiic-nxid poisoning, 
zinc-ethyl (zingk'ctli’'ii), n. A colorless vola- 
tile liquid, f5n(C'oU,-,)o, Imving a pecnliarhiit not 
nniilrasantsmen, composed of zinc and tlie radi- 
cal ctliyl. Tt lins pou’erfnlnninilics foroxjgcn, teniting 
Pjiontnncon'ily on vxiKourvtonir. It Is formed Ifylientinu 
zinc with ethyl iodlue under pressure, llrandc and Cox. 
zincic (zin'sik), «. Sec ziiichif. 
zinciferous, zincification, zincify, zincite. 
Seo ole. 

zinckenite (zing'kon-H),)i. [Named after .T.K. 
E. y.im-Uctt (17nU-]S(i2), a German mctallnrgist, 
mineralogist, and mining oflicial.] A steel- 
gray mineral oon.sislingof tliesnljrliids of .anti- 
mony nnd lend. 

zinckic (zing'kik), ff. [<g/»c (ginf ) -f -tV.] Ec- 
lated to, eontaining, or consisting of zinc. Also 
ciiirir. 

zinckiferous (zlng-kif'o-rns), (I. See dti!:ifcr- 

flllS. 

zincking (zingk’ing), ii. [Verbal n. of ciiic, I’.J 
The act of coating iron xvitli a weak solution of 
siilplmto of zinc, or ore of tlic donblo salts of 
chlorid of zinc nnd sal ainmonine. 
zinckite, ». See :iiil:itc. 
zincky, n. Seochifa;. 

zinc-methyl (zingk'moth'il). it. A disagroo- 
nblo-smolling mobile liquid, Zn(CIl 3 )o, fuming 
in the air nnd rcndil 5 - igniting, 
zinco (ziiig'kd), a. [Short forriiico,7rf7;)fi.] A 
pinto in relief for i)rinting, mndo by eteliing 
avith acid a design on prepared zinc. [Eng.] • 
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zinco (zing'ko), r. /. [< sincOy «.] To etch with 
acid a zinc plate containing on its surface a 
design intended for printing by typographic 
methods. [Eng.] 

■Drnwinffs Wanted (on litlio paper ioYzincoing) for a Pro- 
vincial Journal. Athemeum, No. 3235, p. 591, 

zincode (zing'kod), n, [< NL. zincum, zinc, + 
Gr. (Wfk, way (cf. anoclc, cathode).'] The nega- 
tive polo of a voltaic battery; the anode of an 
electi’olj'tic cell. 

zincOCTaph (zing'ko-graf), n. [See aincogra- 
phif.] A plate or a picture produced by zin- 
cography. Also ducotifpc. 

Reproduced in zincograph by the aid of photography. 

Edinburgh Hev., CXLV. 2:U. 

zinco^aph {zing'ko-graf), r. i. [< dneograpJt, 
f},] To t^an^fo^ a design to the surface of a zinc 
plate vuth intent to etch it and make therefrom 
a plate in relief. 

zincographer (zing-kog'ra-f6r), [< chicng- 
raph-ij + -rrt.] One who makes zincogrnphic 
plates. 

zincograpbic (zing-ko-graf'ik), a. [< dneotj- 
raph-tf + - 16 '.] Kelatihg to zincography, 
zinco^apbical (zing-ko-gi'af'i-kal), a." [< r/a- 
cnijraphic + -«?.] Same as dncogiaphic. 
zincography (zing-kog'r{i-fi), v, [< NL. r/acwm, 
zinc, + Gr. VTito.] Tho art 
of producing on zinc a printing surface iu 
relief by etoliing with dilute acid tlic unpro- 
tected parts of the plate. Compare panicoitof/- 
raphij. 

zincoid(zmg'koid),6f. [<XIj. ’ f»(‘»w,zinc, + Gr. 
fMnr, form.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
zinc.—Zincoid pole of a volbiic cell, the ne^jatlvo pole, 
or zincode, constltutcfl hy the zincous plate connected with 
a copper plate which fonus the positive pole; the anode 
of an electrolytic cell. See chlorous pole, under chloroint. 

zincolysis (zing-kol'i-sis), ii. [NL., < diioim, 
zinc, + Or. /ic>, dissoIvinR.] A mode of do- 
eomposition occasioned by an electrical cur- 
rent ; electroly.'iis. 

Zincolyte (zins'ko-Iit), n. [< NL. dnr.um, zinc, 
-i- Or. /.iTdr, vcrl)al ndj. of /.vnv, dissolve.] A 
body decomposable by electricity; an oloctro- 
lj1c. 

Zincopolar (zing'ko-po'Ijir), «. [< NL. ziucuiu, 
zinc, + U. jinUir.} ' JIaTOig the same polarity 
.as the zinc plate iu a "alv.anic coll, 
zincotyiie (Zing'ko-tip), u. [< NL. dnenm, zinc, 
+ Gr. ri-or, type.] feiaino as :iiirn<ir(ij)l(. 

Tlic two voliiinc'S arc cojilou^I)- lllustntcd hytxdiicoliitv 
process. At/iciitrum, >'o. ji. 4li2. 

zincous (ziiig'kus), a. [< due -h Per- 

taining to zinc, or to tlie negative polo of a 
voltaic battery.— Zincous element, tlic basic or pri- 
mary- element of abi[iar>-cntnpoiuul.— Zmeoua pole, tliat 
pole of a particle of zinc, or of hydrocliloric acitl, wliicli 
has tlic attraction or ntllnilywliicli is cliamctcristlc of zinc, 
or the zincons attraction. 

zinc-plating (zingk'pla''ting), 11 . Plating in 
zinc, executed wit li a preparation made of coarse 
rasped or gninnlalcd zinc boiled in a mi.xturo 
of sal ammoniac and wafer. Tlic deposit lias a sil- 
ver)' hriatitncss. and can lie used ns a first coat for art ides 
to tic twice plated, since any other metal can lie deposited 
upon zinc, K. II. KnvjUt. 

zinc-salt (zingk'salt], 71. A salt of which zinc 
is the base. 

zinc-spinel (zingk'spin'cl), n. .Same ns ffri/i- 
11 He. 

zinc-vitriol (zingk'vit'ri-pl). ii. In cJiciii., zinc 
sulphate; white vitriol (/ 5 nS 04 + TITnO). It is 
found as a native mineral (fioslarite), ns a jtroduct of tlie 
oxidation of zinc-hlciide, and can also l)e iirepared liy 
dissolving zinc iti dilute suipliurlc acid, and liy roasting 
native zinc sulpliuret. It Is used n.s a diyer in ollrialnta 
and vanjislies, as a moninnt in dyeing, as a disinfectant, 
and sometimes as a source of oxygen. 

Zingaro, Zingano (zing'ga-ro, -no), it . ; pi. Zhi- 
pari, Zingaui (-re, -no). [It.: see Gijisg.'i A 
Gipsy. 

zingel (zing'el). 71 . [G. ; cf. iimdiigchi, oiicirclo 
(see eingle).'] A fish of tlio family I’crcuhc and 



Zlngci {.Asfro ziuzet). 


genuR Aspro; spocifically, A. dngcl of tho Dan- 
ube and its tributaries. This fleh Is Bonictlmes a foot 
lonfj. nntl is of a greenish-brown color, llKhter on the Bide 
and whltiBh on the belly, and marked wllli four brownlflh- 
black bands. 
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zinghof, H. [Appar. intended iovsincOf It. form 
of dnc.] Same as sine. 

^ For cobolt and zingho, your brother and I have made all 
inquiries. Walpole, To Mann, July 31, 1743. 

Zingian (zin'ji-an), a. and n. A name sometimes 
given to the South African family of tongues: 
same as Banin. 

Zingiber (zin'ji-bSr), n. [NL. (Adanson, 17G3; 
used earlier by Lobel, 157G, and, as Gingihcr, by 
Mattioli, about 1554), < L. singiher, < Gr. 

ginger: see ginger.] A genus of plants, 
tj^o of the order Zhigihcraccx and of tho tribe 
Aingiherex. it Is characterized by a cone-lIke inflores- 
cence, each flower liaving a threc-ccllcd ovary and a sta- 
men composed of a short filament and an anther witli 
contimiouB colls having the conncctivo extended into a 
long linear appendage — tlie two lateral stamens either ab- 
sent or represented by two Binnll adnatestaminodes. About 
33 species have been described, of which perhaps 23 are dis- 
tinct. The}' arc natives of India and of islands of the riiciflc 
and Indian Oceann. They nro leafy plants with horizontal 
tuberous rootstocks, the sterile stems differing from the 
flower-bearing ones. Tlio dense cone of flowers is com- 
posed of imbricated br.ac(s, each with from one to three 
tlowera and spathaccous hmctlcts. The iiilloresconce is 
Bonietimes liome on a leafless scape, more or less covered 
with 8he.ath3, in other species terminating a leafy stem, or 
apparently lateral iip<m a recurved iteduncle. Each flower 
produces a membranous or hyaline tiilmlar calyx, and 
a cjlindrical corolla-tubo dilated Into narrow sprc.ading 
lobes, the posterior one erect and lnciir\'cd. The fruit is 
a gloiiose or oblong capsule. Anally irrcgulaily ruptured, 
suul disehaiging r.ather large oblong seeds with a lacerate 
aril which is sometimes miicli larger than the seed. Tho 
imngcntly aromatic roots of several species are the source 
of thegingerof commerce, especially thoscof ojlicinnle, 
the ginger-plant of India (sec cut under ginger). The root 
of Z. Casiumunar, of India, is used as a tonic and stimu- 
lant, and Is cultivated under the name of cassumttnar 
ginger or Bengal root. Also Zinziber. 

Zingiberacem (zm''.ii-l)e-r7l'su-6), n. pi. [NL. 
(Richard, ISOS), < Zingiber d- ~ae€ie.‘] An or- 
der oC raoiioeotylcdoiioiis plants, of tlio scrios 
Epiggnir, distingiiisliod from tlio order Musneex 
liy its siiiglo perfect stamou. it Is clmmctcrlzed 
liy Irrcguttir llnwcra willi distinct calyx and corolla, into, 
rior ovarj', iiBuaUy arillnto seeds, and an embrj o In a canal 
in tlie center of the albumen. There are over 470 species, 
of 30 genera, classed in 3 trlbcB, of which Zingiber, ^faran• 
ta, and Canna arc tlie types. They are perennial trojileal 
licrbs growing from a horizontal thickened rootstock, their 
Icavcsctiieflyi'ndicnl.Inigcand ornamental, with numerous 
parallel veins diverging obliquely ftom the midrib. Their 
flowers arc often of great bc.iuly, ns In species of UedgehU 
um, Alpinin. Curcuma, Kfnnp/cria, and Canna ; in ninny, 
especially .Vantizia, they resemble orchids. They have a 
strong tendency to pctalold development, producing rich- 
ly colored bracts In Cureumn; Ihicc petaioid staminodcs 
and two scales usually represent llic live imperfect sta- 
mens. The order contains many of the most stimulating 
aromatics, products <lerivcd chiefly from the root or ihl- 
zomc of the plantft ginger, gnintigalc, ami zedoaiy, of the 
genera Zinfnln'r, Alpinia, nud Curcuma; also from tiio 
fnjlt or seeds, ns canlnmoms and grains of-p.aradisc, from 
snccies of Amomum and Elrttaria. The order also yields 
the valuable dye turmeric from Curcuma, a purple dye 
from Canna, and arrowroot from Maranta ami Curcuma. 
Themucnaglnonsjulccof species of Ce«f«s is used In medi- 
cine; edible tuliers arc produced liy species of .Maranta, 
an edible fruit by Globba, and a tough flber by P/o'ynium 
and Calathca. Also Zinzib'^raccic. 

zingiberaceous (zin'ji-bp-r7‘i'sli!us), a. Of oi- 
pertaining to ginf-er, or tlio Zingibenteex. 
Zingibere® (zin-ji-bo'nl-o), v.jil. [NL. (Ben- 
tliiim and Ilooker, 1883), (.Zingiber -t- -ex.'] A 
tritjo of plant.'!, of tho order Zingibcraecx, typi- 
fied by tlio genus Zingiber. It Jb clraractcrized by 
flowers with a tubular or spathaccous calyx and a single 
etninen, tlic two lateral undeveloped stamens liclng often 
represented by pctalold staminodes; untl liyan ovary wUii 
three cells or three parietal placenta:, and a slender free 
Btjlc winch at Its apex clasps thctwoanthcr-cells. It em- 
braces 23 genera, principally tro]>lcnl, including the large 
ami important aromatic genera -/Iniomum, Curcuma, and 
Alfytnia (besides Zingiber), as also many of the most high- 
ly ornamental plants of the order, 
zink, n. Sec zinc. 

zinke (tshig'ko), v. [G. zinhe, a coriiot.] A 
Bintill coriioi of wood or liorii, onco very com- 
mon in Goriuany, Itlind usimliy seven Ilngcr-holes, 
and a cupped inoutlipieee. It was made in several sizes, 
and both stnilght and curved. The scniciit is propcily a 
flevelopineiit of the old zinke or coriictto, 
zinkiferous (zing-kif'o-riiB), a. [Also dneifer- 
ons, dnebiferons ; < ziiic {zink) -1- L./c 7 ';'c = E. 
bcai-i.] Conluining or piodncing zinc: ns, zin- 
kifrronn ore. 

zinkification (zing^ki-fi-ka'shon), «. [Also 
zincijlcalion; < zinkifn + -niion (soo -fg).] Tho 
process of coating dr iinpregntiling an object 
with zinc, or the st:ito resiiUiug from such 
ju'oeoss. 

zmkify (zing'ki-fi),t;. t . ; pret. and pp. zinkified, 
ppr. zinkifymg. [Also zincifg ; < zinc {zink) + 
L. -ficarc, < faccrc, make.] To cover or im- 
pregnato with zinc. 

Zinkite (zing'kit), 11 . [Also zincite, zinckile; < 
zinc (dnk) + -ite".] A iiativo oxid of zinc, found 
at Franklin Pnriiaco and Stii-ling Hill, near Og- 
donsbui'g, in Sussex county, New Jersey, it is 


Ziphiin® 

brittle, translucent, of a deep-red color, sometimes Inclin- 
ing to yellowish. Also called red zinc ore, or red oxid of 
zinc. 

zinky (zing'ki), a. [Also sinckij ; < zinc {sink) 
+ -?/!.] Pertaining to zinc; containing zinc; 
having the ai)pearance of zinc. 

The ZineJeg Ores [of common galena] are said to be 
greyer than other Ores. 

Kirwan, ilineralogy (1796), II. 218. 

Zinnia (zin'i-ii), n. [NL. (Linmeus, 1763), 
named after J. G. Zinn (1727-59), who wrote on 
tho plants of Gottingen.] 1. A genus of com- 
posite plants, of the tribe Relianthoidex, type 
of the subtribe Zinnicx. it is characterized by soli- 
tary radiate flower-heads with a conical or cylindrical re- 
ceptacle, the flowers both of the disk and ray being fer- 
tile, and those of the ray almost or quite without a tube, 
and persistent upon the ripened acliene; the achenea of 
the innerflowers each bear from one to three awns. There 
are 12 species, natives of Mexico, Texas, and Arizona, 2 
of which, long cultivated in gardens, are now widely nat- 
uralized. They are annuals, iierennials, or sometimes 
shrubby plants, bearing opposite entire leaves and rather 
large and showy flower-heads peduncled at the ends of 
the branches or in the forks between them. Five spe- 
cies occur within the United States, mostly with light- 
yellow or sulphur-colored rays. The cultivated species 
arc chiefly of various shades of deep red ; they have 
been called youth-and-old-age, from the lasting and some- 
what rigid rays and the continued production of new 
disk-flowers ; but arc more usually known by the generic 
name zinnia, especially in the common double form. 

2, [?. c.] A plant of this genus. 

Zinn’s corona. An arterial plexus about the 
optic nerve, in the sclerotic. 

Zinn's ligament. See ligament of Zinn, under 
ligament. 

Zinn’s membrane. Tho anterior lamella of 
the iris of tho oyo. 

Zinn’s zonule. Seo zomdc of Zinn, under zo- 
indc. 

zinnwaldite (zin'wol-dit), n, [< Zmnwald (see 
def.) + -t7e2.] A kind of mica related to lepi- 
dolito, but containing both lithium and iron: 
it is often found associated with tin ores, as 
at Zinnwald in tho Erzgebirge. 

Zinziber, Zinziberacese, etc. Same as Zhigi- 
her, etc. 

Zion (zi'pn), 71 . [Also Sion, LL. Sion, Gr. Zi^v, 
Hob. Tslyon, orig. a hill.] Figuratively, the 
house or household of God, as consisting of 
tlie chosen people, tlio Israelites; tho thooc- 
rncy, or church of God ; hence, the church in 
general, or heaven as tho final gathering-place 
of true bcliovors : so called from Mount Zion, 
tho holy hill of Jerusalem, tho center of ancient 
Hebrew worsliip. 

Zion Bpro.adcth forth her hands, and there is none to 
comfort her. Lnm. i. 17. 

Let Zion and her sons rejoice. Ifafte. 

Zionward (zi'on-xvard), adv. [< Zion -I- -ward.] 
Towavcl Zion, in tlio figurative sense; toxvard 
tho goal of salvation; heavenward. 

If I were like you, I should have my face Zionward, 
though prejudice and error might occasionally fling a 
mist over the glorious vision before me. 

Charlotte Bronte, in Mrs. Gaskell, viii. 

zip (zip), II. [Imitative.] Tho sound of a hiil- 
lot passing tlirough tho air or striking against 
an object. 

TheplnR. ziyi, zip, of hullets, anil the wountleil men llmp- 
iiifi from the front, . . . were a prelude to the storm to 
oomc. Thu Century, XXX. ISt. 

Ziphiid® (zi-fi'i-de), ii. pi. [NL., < Ziphins + 
-idx.] The Ziphiinx rated as a family .apart 
from Fhgsctcridx, and divided into Zipldinx 
and Anarnacinx. Also, more properly, Sijibi- 
idx. 

ziphiiform (zif'i-i-form), a. Same as zipbi- 
oid. 

Ziphiin® (zif-i-i'n6), II. pi. [NL., prop. *'XipIn- 
inic; ( Ziphins -I- -inx.] Asubfamily oiPhysc- 
tcridx, named from the genus Zipidus, ofteti 
elevated to tho rank of a family ; tho ziphioid or 



Bottle-nosed }V’halc {Ztf Hitts stfiverbunsis), one of the Zi/>Hiina. 


ziphiiform cetaceans, among those known as 
hottlenoscs and cowfishes. They have most of the 
lower teeth rudimentary or concealed, a distinct lacrj-mal 
bone, and a prolonged snout or rostrum above which tlie 
rest of the head rises abruptly in globose form ; there is a 
small falcate dorsal fln; the flippers are sniali, with five 
digits ; atid the single median blow-hole is crescentic, as In 
dolphiiip. Rcveral genera besides Ziphiua have been rec- 
ognized, of which Ilyperoodon is the inostprominejit; but 
their hyrionvms are Involved, and some distinctions which 
have been drawn are not clear. 




ziphioid 

zipbioid «• nnd n. 

or related to a cetacean 

II. «. Any member 
iiix. 

Also irritton xiplnoid. 
zipbistemum, it. See xipMstcrmnn. 

Zipbius (zif'i-us), )!. [NL. (Cnvier, 1834), prop. 
XijihiKs, < Gr. tbo srvord-lisli, < f/jiof, a 
sword.] 1. Agonusolodontoceto cetaceans, or 
toothed whales, fabon as tj'po o£ tho Xipliihuc ; 
used with varying restrictions, and in some 
acceptations sjTionymous vdtli Mcsopkidon. it 
was based originally on a skull discovered in 1804 on tlic 
coast of France, and supposed to be fossil ; llio species was 
named Z. cavironlrix by Cuvier. Kumerous livlup individ- 
uals have since i>ccn found in various seas. Tljcro is nor- 
mally one conical tooth on each side of the lower jaw ; the 
vertebne arc forty-nine in nmnbcr; and tbo njjtcrJor ccr- 
vicals arc ankylosod, luit the jiostcrlor are free. These 
whales are nnmnp tJioso known ns hoUlMmed ifhalcs and 
coic-fishes, and attain a Icnpth of from ID to 20 feet. The 
pemis is distinct from Ilt/pcrobdon ; hut variations in tbo 
dentition have hcci» noted, and tljc relations of some 
forms known ns ^fcfoplodon are in (picstion. Also called 
Biodon, 

2. [A c.] A ■svlmlo of this p;nmis, 
Zipborbynebus, «. Sco Xiphorhunchux. 
zippeite (zip'e-It), «. [Named after F. X. Jt. 
ijippc, a Gormna mineralogist..] A basic sul- 
phate of iiraiiiimi, occurring in deliento needle- 
like crystals of a hright-ycllow color: it i.s found 
nt Joaeliim.sthal. 

Ziroon_^(zer'l:pn), u. [Of. S]i. tizincnii = Pg. 
a^fDTao, :iin'(ln, < Ar. rni'l.uu, einnnliar, ver- 
milion, < Peis, rni'pilii, gold-colored: see Jar 
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Zoantbns 


It Is characterized 
by numerous nar- 
row ttniscxual 
.spikclets in a long 
looso androgy- 
nous panicle, each 
spikclot Imving 
two glumes ami 
sl.VBtnincnBortwo 
nioi'o or less con- 
nate styles. I'our 
or ilve species 
have been de- 
scribed, of which 
two, Z. at^uatica 
and Z. vnliacca, 
arc usually con- 
sidered distinct; 
both arc nativcB 
of Kortb America, 
tbo former also oc- 
tMirring In «1npiin 
and eastern Kiis- 
sla. *i1joy are tall 
nfiuatic grsisscs 
with long lint 
Ic.avcs and largo 
tcnninnl panicles 
wltli numerous 
slender elongated 
braticbcs, made 



I-Iowcrlnn ri.itit of Zisnttut 
tt. tir.-incli«f llic pinlclc «illi male flowers 
A lir.inch of tlic innkle nitli fcm.ile flow cn. 
r, iM.ile lloner; fcin.ilc flower. 


po);-.] Amincrul ooeni-riiig in tclrngonal cry.s- zizanyt (ziz'ii-ni). ii. 
tals of ndmniintine luster and yellowisli'to iiia; seo Xirniim.] 
brownish or I'eddish color: its Imrdncs.s is sonic- ti,,.,. 


blglily ornntncii- 

(ai by the pendent ml <ir purpllHb niitlierR. They are tbo 
fnvtirlte food of wild ducks, am! tbo scetlfi mo sjdd to jdant 
in mtincinl lIsli-poiidR to shade tbo young Ilsb, and along 

watevfottrscs lo nttnict fowl. They are known ns tnVd, • 7 AnT)f‘hn<rt*iTi fr,,-. ^ .. t 

irrt/<T, or ifidmu nV^*. Sec /in/iaii nVr, wnderriVrl, ZM.HtniiriO.Tl ^<^ti-nTl*thtl ll-an), ff, lltld Jl. I, 

[< 1*\ zizauiCf < I/7j. ciztt- 

Dariiol. 


[< Gr. life, + 

Zoanthacea (zo-an-tiia'se-jl), p. ph [NL., < 
Zoanthus + -ffcc«.] A suborder of Jetimaria, 
containing permanently attached forms, as Zo- 
nuihus and related geneva, 
zoanthacean (zo-an-tba'se-an), a. and ?i. [< 
Zoanihacca + -««.] I, or pertaining to 
the Zoanihacca; zoantboid. 

II. n, Anymambev oithQ Zoanihacca. 
Zoantharia (z6-an-tha'ri-ii), n. pi. [NL. (De 
Blainvillo, 1830), < Gr. animal (see coon), 
+ cr/?<5f, flower, + -aria,'] A di\ision (order 
or subclass) of Actxnozon, containing tbo hex- 
nmorons or liexaconilline- forms; tlio belian- 
tlioid polyps, or animal-dowors, contrasted with 
tbo Alcjjonaria, and cliaracterizod by the nor- 
mal disposition of their soft parts in sixes, 
or multiples of six (not in eights, as in the 
Alcyonarja or Ociocoralla), and by the posses- 
sion of simplo (not fringed) and usually numer- 
ous tontaefos: so called from tbo resemblance 
of some of them, ns the sea-anemoncs, to flow- 
ers. Ti>c Zoantharia correspond to the Hexacoralla or 
CoralUiicna, mul were divided by Jlilnc-Edw.'irdB into three 
Buborders (or orders) : Malacodcnnala, witli tlic comllum 
absent or nidlmentnry, as in se.'i'Qnemoncs; Sclerobainca, 
w ith exleritnl non-cnlcnrcous coralIuin,n8tbc black corals 
of tlip family AniipathUlir ; and jS’cfcrof/cnnnffr, with in- 
tcnml calcnrcoiiR cnriilluin, ns the ordinary hard corals, or 
stone-corals. See (he technical iiaincB. 


what greater lhan tlmt of quartz. Tbo icddlsli- 
orange variety is sometimes called hyiaciuth In Jewolr>. 

The colorless, yellnwlsh, or smokyrlicon of tVylon I« there 
vMvdjarflon. Zircon coiiRlals of tlianxtdn of tiilicon and 
zirconium (SlOoZrO;.). and In ufluidly regarded nsa Blllcato 
of zirconium, though pometimes Hn.s«e<l wllh tlic oti«l« of 
lilinlum (rutile) and tin (c.»«Mterlte), w hicii have a similar 
form. See rfreonfom. 

zirconate (ziVUu-nul), n. [<rirn)M(/r) + -wA*.] 

A salt of zivi'onR’ noi<l. 

zirconia (zOr-hd'iii-U), n, [NL., < An 

oxid, Zr0.i, of the ni’elal zirconium, ro.somhling 
alumina in ap]ienranco. It is f(» hard as to 
scrntcli glass.— 2lrcoiila light, nn tntenscly brilliant 

licbl, dillcring funn the ordinary <ix)h)dMgen light or - 

liou-lfgbt only in (hat it produced from zircon cones ZlZypnCfD (zi-zif'r*-d), «. />/, [NI 


They all atand or full lo (heir own masters, anil many 
holy and excellent persons (aod has dispersed, as wlicat 
among tho tnres niid cizatttj. 

Jitrlitn, True Ilellgion, H. 31 1. 

2izipliora (zt-zif'o-ri^, h. [NL. (Linmiuis, 
77r»:i).] A goniis of gnmopetalouH plants*, of 
lli<* order Lahiativ mul Irilm iVon/znA/r. it is 
clinmctcrlrcd b) n tiilml.irfliirtmi-nerx'cil two-lipped cm 
l>x, w Ith the till oat xltlons « Ithlii, niid coiumonly closed 
after tUmcring by coimiunt let ih. There arc about 12 
ppicles, natives of easiirii and central Asia and of Foiith. 
<TM ft.artfi of the MciJllemuie.aii region. 'I hey are low an- 
nuafs or spreading tinderslinibs, usually Imary with elo-e 
hairs, anil bearing sninll le:oe'« which are nearly or ipilto 
cut lie. 'nietloweisfonusinaUnxiltnryclusteDsi'nnimonb 
crowded tifion the upper p:iit of the stern. 


acted on by ovygen and a highly earitureted gn«, in plnco 
of the less diinible lime balls of the other mctho'I. 

zirconitin (zer-kG'ni-nu), </, [< cirronitt + -/m.] 
Same ns ciironic. fop. AV/. AVir.s', XXIIf. (10. 

zirconic (zcT-kon'ik), a, [<r/rro/im, r/rrmunm, 
+ -ir.] Of, lu'rtaining to, or oonlaiuing zir- 
coiiia or zhvoinum.-. zirconic acid, mi add con, 
Isvinlng zirconium, not eapahleofexi-tingin (lie free st.alo, 
hut forming definite mAk. 

zirconito (ziT'kon-U), ;/. [<r/m)/i + -lA-.] A 
vnrietY of zircon, 

zirconium (zi-r-kn'iiMnu), u. [NIi.,< n/rou.] 

Chemical symbol, Zr; atomic weight, q’hf. 
metal eoutaiiiud in zlrcoiiia. it i.s commonly oK 
tallied intlicform ofuMack iNiwdcr.biil Is oIsm knoun in 
the crjKtaUlnest.'ile, funning lilghly ln*'tinnh blnek|sh*gniy 
Inmlnie, Inuiiig a sneelfle gnu ity of 4, ID, T)ie amorplioiis 
metal lakes lire when gently heated In the air. but tlic 
crjstalllne variety ruiiiln-.snn lntcn'!ebeiit for Its ignition. 
The common acids dn not attack It. Zirconium 1** u re- 
nuirkuble element in that It is very widely and griKmlly 
dliruted in nature, but nowhere, so far as is known, fuum'l 
in any one locality III large iiiimttlly; In tills reqtvcl It Ims 
a decided re«cniblnnce to titanium. The funu In which 
itoccur.^ In that of tlio slllc.itc (zircon), and usually in mi- 
nute or even inicio«eoplc LT>st:ils. which have liecii dc- 
Icctcil in many granitic and sumitic rocks, ns well as in 


nml J looker, < Xir///»/i«.v + -r.r,] A tribo 
of pnlypeialonsphnits, of the ovilvvAhumnacctr. 
It Is clmnicterlzctl by ii luiperlororliaUstipcrlor ovary, 
u <ll«k tilling the e.abx-tiihe, nml hy ji diiipaccoUH juicy 


Having Iho characters of or portiiining to tho 
Zoauthann. 

n. a. Amembcr of the as a sea- 

anemone. 

ZoanthidsB (z(}-an'thi-{lo), n. pi [NL. (J, E, 
Gray, 1840), < Zoanihus -f -tVAr.] A family of 
zoanthnrlan or hoxacorallino actinozoans, typi- 
llefl by tlio genna Zoanthus, 'Hicy nro sca-nnemones 
In which Iho Individual polyps are ordinarily united hy 
n common creeping stolon, or connective comosarc; they 
multiply hyhudfi which remain tlais adherent, llicyhavo 
no true comllnm, hut n pscudo-skclclon of Inml parti- 
cles or spicules embedded in tlio cctodenn; tlic mcseii- 
Icrlc sejdn are mimcrons, and of two sorts (one small and 
sterile, tlic oilier large nml perfect nml ftirnislicd with 
reprodiicti\e organsX generally nllcniatlng. hike most 
other sen-nnemonco, these are llxod orgnnl‘'ms, fncap.ablo 
oMoeomollnn; nml they liielude nil the eolonlnl forms. 
Also /onnf/ir/r, 

Zoantllin® (zO-nii-tlil'nS^, a. pi. [NL., < Znaii- 
f/m.v + -/n.T,] Tho Zoanihidiv named as a .sub- 
famiiv, Aihnmh mul Jluimc, \^h\, 
zoanthodemo C/.G.an^tl»o.(lGni), n. [< Gr. 


llcdiy fruit with n one. to tliue-cihnlsbme. It ihelndi . 
a gem ra,of which ZiT^tphun is the t\pe, ’Ihiy are slinrbs 
or tree*, mnitrly of the northern hemhphere; one, /hr* 
chfvuo, Ikcoiihs n ^h^lbto climber In />. the 

siipfde jaek of the southern thdied Stales. 

Zizyplms(zi//i-fiis),;i. [NL.(Tonniofort,170()), 

< L. rAyp/fM.v, < (Jr. CMV"’r»lhi» jnjubo-(n*o: stu* 
jujuhr.~\ A genus nf jiolypotaioUH jilinils, of 
tlio onh*r Uhtwtnarar, lyjK* of Iho Iribo /A//- 
phar. It (s chnnicterired by thoiny branehe-i. IrJplV- 
iterved leaves, nml r>imwe flowers e:u*b wjlli tUe petaU, 

are tCi speeirs, nathes rhl> lly of tropical A'‘l:i nod Aiiier- iL ^ liuluro of 01 pCl taming to ZOUll- 

lea, <K'currlng nuely In Africa and AustniUn. 'Jhey are '*u*oj>y: zoanthropir mania or delusion; co- 

shrubs or trees, ofteiMhxMirnlwn! or sirniento«e,cninmim. miihntpir litrrafuro. This is the generic name of 
ly eovenil withbmiked splm-s. Theleau*s are nllrmate, such delusions which t.ikovailous foniis, Ri.me of which 
eofiaecons. entire or ereiiate, three- to llve-iierved, and are specJlled nccoullng lo the miiimd concerned, us lycaii- 
mostly nmmecd In two rtmks. thie or both of the tlirnpy, 

tiles an* spliu-rcnt, often ending In a book. The small ^nn^fb-rnnwr-.,.*'. .n.'tl.t-r. .. r/r»,. r- « • 

greenish llowerB fonii short few-lloweied axillary cMiiev, (zp-au thrp-pj), P. [< Gl. M/Wi, ani- 

'Ilie fruit Is a globose or tddong tlrupe. w ilh it woiidy or Ulul, "r uiifpuTTor, man. Of, hicunihrojtp,] A 
Ikiii) stone, couiaiiiliig one to three setsls. The species are form of in.Kanity ill whlfh Jl pcr.«5on believes 


animal, + urflor, a flower, + rV/m, a bundle ; 
litfu-nlly, * a biiiMllo of animal-flowers.*] A com- 
]>oimd zoantharinn; tho whole organi.sm con- 
stituf(>d hy tlu' cohtuent zoGids protluccilhy tho 
budding of a singlo notinozoan pohq). 

zoantbodemic (zp-an-thp-dem'ik), a. [< cnan- 
//mtA;«f’+ -A.] Of tho nature of or])ertaining 
lo a zoanihodemo. 

zejantboid (zo-nn'lhoid), a. [< Zonnfhu.s + -oh/.] 
Same as coanthm'idn. 



certain alllnUies with silicon, fonniiig dloxlds and xola- 
tlle telrachlnrld'.. .as does that ncin-nKtallic element, 
zirconoid (zor'kp-noid), u. [< zircon -f -on/.] 
hi vrpsialf a double eiglit-sided ]»yTaini(l be- 
longing lo the tetragonal sy.*it(*m; so called be- 
eaiiso it is a eommoii fonnSvitli zircon, 
zircon-syenite (zer'kon-si'c-int), ». See r/.To- 

litc-sucniir, 

Z-iron (ze'- or zed^i'^Grn), n. See aufjh’irou. 
Zi:^htBa (zf'r-fo'ii), a. [NL. (J. K! Gray, as 
Zirficn).] In conch., a genus of bivalves, of 
tlie family J'holadidT. Z, crispaia is ealled 
(Intc-fish in California, xvliere it is available for 
food, 

zither (ziih'er), 3/. [< G. zither = E. either, 
cithara, q. v,] Same as cithern, 
zitherist (zith'ur-ist), n. [< zither + -»>/.] A 
player on tho eithorn. 


In mimcriinR f«)riiiH liythet'hlm'oe; nxariety Ih known iih 
the Chinffi’ thxte. The trim jiijiibe lUie.s not now usmilly 
enter Into IJje cmifectlon kmiwn ns pt}xd>r>imt.\c. Iml is 
eunniunily reidnecd by gum iinibfc or gelatin. Z. 
the Radr, is one of tlie reputed hources of tho eluvsleni 
bdiis-foml. {.See hAuf-trec, 1, .'un! b'Wrrc.) Many other 
fni cles hear edible fnilt, ns 7.. //ocAi*. of Africa, wliich Is 
(nere inaile Info bread and Into a ideiisaiit bevenige : Bcv- 
end are valued for oninmeut on acroiint of their foliage, 
<!«• bir liedge.s on nceoiiiit of their Bplues, e.speeltdly Z. 
/iiilii'a. and iib<i Z. Sjnna^Chridi, «iiiefi| thei’ln ist's-thnniR 
(forw lilch sec Z. nifianm/frroi.of 1‘erhln and 

India, Is known n.s aiwrt'n-thoru (which see), Z. C'/ifor- 
furi/tiin, a recently ilehTiiihied species, Js nn hnpotlant 
tlitilivr-trec<»f.Tamalen,lluTeki(own nsn:«Mrfr«/. Z. /’or- 
rpi occurs In soiitlietn ('aliforiila luid Cefros Islmid; two 
former riwcIcs of Iloildn, Z. rififiryimdus, or black Inm- 
wood, and Z. /3'wu*n»/emuV, or iiiikeibvoml, are now known 
respectlvclyas Jihamttidiuin /erreum uml Co/n6n»irt recti’ 
vata. .See JuJubr, nml cut under iiermboii. 

Zu, Til rheni,f tlio Hymbol fur zinc, 
zoa, n. Plural of zoon. 


zithern (zith'oni), II. [AHcitiI form of riV/u i-, zoaiiulaf (ziMiil'S-liO.ii.; [NI.., 

after (■I^/((•I•|| as related to cilliir,citliar<i. 2 Sniiio < (ir. Cu'/.li'fo, -t-V//- -t- ilim. -h/o.] In hot., the 
as cithcni. locomotive sporo of some Coii/rmr. 


KOI 

nathidre. 'riu-ln- 

dividual poljjmnre 
lengthened, and 
elevated uihih ji 
footstalk spring- 
ing fnim the con- 
nective c«i'no«are 
common to the 
sevend roolds of 
the eomitonnd or- 
ganism; tlicniouth 
islInearnmllnniR- 
versc, mid snr- 
loiimlcd by sboit 
slender rays or 
tentacles. The 
bc.sUknown spe- 
cies Is Z, coiichi 
of (lie Ikmipcan 
coasts; nutner- 
ouB others Inliab- 
It tropical seas, 
OR Z. folandcri. 
Also ^ 0 (int//ujr 
(Lamarck, ISIO), 
Zoaxdha. 





ZoAuth us courh f, 
two thirils ii.Uiirnl <tlze- 
a, |K)ty|>. closed ; h, the same, expanded ; 
r, stolon. 



Zoarces 

Zoarces (zo-iir'sez), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), also 
ZoarcfBUSj Zqarclius, and ZoarctiSy < G-r. i^uapK7;Cj 
life-supporting, < life, + apmr, assist, de- 
fend.]^ The name-giving genus of ZoareidiBf 
including such species as Z. viviparus, the so- 
callod viviparous blenny (formerly Blennius vi~ 
vipnrus). This is a large eelpout, with an elongate 
compressed body, tapering behind, heavy oblong head, a 
large mouth, strong conic teeth in several series, a long low 
dorsal fln some of the hinder rays of which are developed 
as sharp spines, broad pectoral fins, and jugular ventrals of 
tliree or four soft rays ; the scales are small, not imbri- 
cated, but embedded in the skin. Another species, with 
an increased number of fln-rays and vertebra;, is Z. {Mac- 
mznarccs) anpmllaris. known as mutfon-fish and 7 nother of 
fflf, found from Labrador to the iliddle States, 20 inches 
long, of a reddish-brown color mottled with olive, with a 
tlar'r streak across the cheek. 

ZoarcidEE uC’-iir'si-de), n. pi. [NL., < Zoarces 
+ -if/, 1 .] A family of fishes, iiametl from the 










I.^eodfr'i'ahlt, one of the Zoarctdae (or LycodiJa). 

p;eiins Zourccs ; now goner.illy enllej Lijcodidx 
(which see). Also Zoarcciih-c, Zoareliid.vs. 
zoaria, «. Plural of coariiim. 
zoarial (zo-a'ri-al), «. [< ronri-KHj -f -o/.] Of 
or pertaining to a zoariura ; composing or com- 
posed of a zoarium. 

zoarium (zo-a'ri-um), n.-. pi. coaria (-ii). [NL., 

< Gr. QMipwv, dim. of Cfm', an animal.] Apoly- 
zoary ; the colony or aggregate of the polypides 
of a polyzoan ; the polypidom or pclj-paiy of 
the moss-aniinalcnles. 

zobo (zd'ho), II. [Also cJiolo, dsomo, etc., < Tib- 
etan mdcnpo, tlie male, mdcomo, the female of 
the iiidca, a hybrid of the j’ak and the so-called 
zetm. Cf. cchii.J A breed of zohu-eattlo, sup- 
posed to he a hybrid of the common zebu rvith 
the yak, reared in the western Himalayan re- 
gion tor its flo.sh and milk, and also as a beast 
of burden. 

zocco (zok'd), II. [It., < L. socciis, sock; see 
Aoc/.d, .?oi’/6'.] A socle. 

zoccolo, zocle (zok'o-lo, zo'kl), «. [< It. coc-, 
colo, < cocco : see pacco.] A socle, 
zodiac (zo'di-ak), >i. [Formerly also codiacl:; 

< JIE. cndiac, codiaU, < OF. codiac, codiaqiic, F. 

codiaque = Sp. codiaco = Pg. It. codiaro, < L. 
codiaciis, tho zodiac (L. orhissiqnifcr), also adj., 
of tiie zodiac, < Gr. Caiham;, tlie zodiac, prop, 
adj., ‘of animals,’ so. Kiy.o;, also called o 6 
Tfjr or i tuv C'/i'liui’ KeK?.of, ‘the cirolo of 

animals’ (also q CuAiaK//, sc. 666c, way), tho ret. 
being to tho constellations figured ns nuiraals ; 

< Oi'iiim', dim. of CCiw, animal: see rod'll.] 1. A 
belt of twelve constellations, e.xtending about 
8° on each side of tho ecliptic. Tlio constclla- 
tions are t, Aries; b.T.'uitub; n, Gemini; o, Cancer; 
Si, Leo; nil, Virgo; Libra; ni, Scorpio; i, Sagitta- 
rius; Capricomus; .■rr, Aquarius; k, Pisces. Thozo- 
dhic is also divided into twelve equal parts called Fifjnft, 
named after these constellations, and the first point of tlic 
sign Aries begins at tlie vernal equinox. 'Jlic above sym- 
bols refer to tlie signs. The signs have been carried back 
by the precession of the equinoxes until they arc now 2 .V 
behind the corresponding constellations on the average. 
But the position of the vernal equinox was originally, no 
doubt, between Aries and Taurus. There Is strong evi- 
dence that the zodiac was formed at Ballon about 2100 
B. c. Tlicre is a poetical description of tlie heavens writ- 
ten by Aratns In Macedonia in latitude about 41‘, and 
about 270 c. c. But the appearances described were never 
to be seen In that latitude, nor in any latitude In that age. 
Tlius, lie mentions lliat tho head of the Dragon — tlmt Is, 
Etamln (y Draconis) — and the walstof Ceplieup — that is, 
Ficarcs^d Cephel) — arc on the circle of p'jrnctual appari- 
tion. >ow, this was true only in the latitude of Babylon, 
22P X., al>out 2200 B. c. He also describes pretty carcfiil- 
ly the most soutlicrly stars seen, mentioning tho star now 
called the Peacock's eye (a Puvonis), as well as Canopus 
(tt Argus), hut saying that there are no bright stars be- 
tween the latter and Cetus, so tlmt a Phocnicis must have 
been invisible. Xow these descriptions will suit only 
a station of latitude 32* X. to 35* X., and an epoch be- 
tween 1500 B. c. and 2200 B. c. Aratus also describes 
the courses of the tropics among tho stars. That of the 
tropic of Cancer best agrees with 2200 b. c., that of tho 
tropic of Capricorn with 2000 B. 0 . Tho equator is also de- 
scribed in a manner which answers perfectly to 2100 b. C. 
Finally, there are twelve descriptions of the appearances 
of the heavens at the rising of each of tlie constellations of 
thczodlac, which, wliilenot very decisive, are not In posi- 
tive disagreement with the other indications. But there is 
no doubt that the early part of the poem (written long be- 
fore the precession of the equinoxes was suspected) copies 
indirectly early Accadian records. Tlie zodiac was, there- 
fore, formed before 2000 B. c. It cannot have been formed 
very long before, since there Is much reason to believe 
that the constellation Aries either contained the sun or 
rose Just before tho sun at the time of the vernal equinox. 
Xow, it was about 2100 B. C. Avhen the vernal equinox fell 
upon the last point of Aries, and the other constellations 
were In similar mean positions. Rome highly corfipetent 
writers, however, regard the first formation of ihe zodiac 
as vastly more ancient. Several of the ancient constella- 
tion figures have a remarkably Babylonian character, as 
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Virgo, Capricomus, Sagittarius, Centaurus, and Ophlu- 
chus;one (Cepheu^ has a barbarian name; and nearlyall 
may be explained Babylonian mythology. Two at 
least of the symbols for signs, those of Gemini and Scor- 
pio, much resemble the Babylonian ideographs for the 
corresponding months. Yet the origin of the Bears, Au- 
riga, Pegasus, Lyra, and Corona was probably not Babylo- 
nian. Moreover, certain subjects of common Babylonian 
fable, such as the tree of life, are not found among tlie 
constellations. It is noticeable that it was about 2300 
B. 0 . that He and Ho arc said to have reformed the Chinese 
calendar and divided the heavens into seasons; but the 
attempt to connect our constellations with the Chinese 
usterisms has conspicuously failed. The figures of the 
Chinese zodiac are Tiger, Babbit, Dragon, Serpent, Horse, 
Ram, Ape, Cock, Dog, Pig, Rat, Bull. The zodiac was 
marked out by Uie ancients as distinct from tho rest of 
tlie heavens because the apparent places of the sun, moon, 
and the planets known to them were always within it. 
This, however, does not hold good of all the newly discov- 
ered planetoids. Sec cuts under constellations named. 

2. Fi^iratively, a round or circuit; a zone; a 
complete course. 

The Poet . . . goeth hand in hand with Nature, not in- 
closed witliin the narrow w.arrant of lier guifts, but freely 
ranging onely within the Zodiack of his owne wit. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie, 
In your j’cares 2 odiacke may you fairely moiie. 

Shin’d on by angels, blest with goodness, louc. 

Dckkcr, Londons Tempe. 

3. In her,y a ‘bearing representing a part of tbe 
imaginary zodiacal circle, forming an arched 
bend or bond sinister, and with several of tho 
signs upon it, tho number being specified in tho 
blazon.— Lunar zodiac, a circle of 27 or 28 aatcrisms, 
or groups of stars, selected and established to mark the 
moon's dally progress around tho heavens. It was used 
in ancient India, in China, and in Arabia, with only minor 
variations in the star-groups selected. Its place of origin 
Is uncertain and disputed. — Zodiac ling, a ring deco- 
rated with one of the signs of the zodiac, either ns tho 
sign under which tho possessor was born’ or perhaps the 
sign influencing a certain part of the body. 

zodiacal (zo-dt'a-kal), [i zodiac + -ah'] Of 
or pertaining to the zodiac: as, the zodiacal 
signs; zodiacal planets.— zodiacal light, a lumi- 
nous tractof the sky, of an elongated triangular figure, ly- 
ing nearly in the ecliptic, its base being on the horizon, and 
its apex at varj lng altitudes, seen at certain seasons of tho 
year either in the west after sunset or in the east before 
sunrise. It appears with greatest briUiance witliln the 
tropics, where it sometimes rivals the Milky Wny. Its 
nature is unknown ; the most plausible liypothcsis, sup- 
ported by many of the most eminent modem astronomers, 
is that it is the glow from a cloud of meteoric matter re- 
volving round tiic'sun. — Zodiacal paraUel. Sec par- 
alUl. 

zodiophilous (z6-d!-of'i-lus), a. [< Gr. 
dim. of C<poi', animal, + lovo.] In hot.y 

animal-lo^^ng: applied to those flowers which 
£rom their structure aro especially adapted for 
fertilization by insects: it is the converse of 
anthophilonHy said of tho insects concorned. 

zoea, zooea (zo-6'a), ?».; pi. zoeic, zoeex (-G), 
rarely zocaf^ [NL., < Gr. C<?ob, animal.] 

Tho name given by Bose (1802) to tlie Inrvro of 
certain decapod crustaceans under tbe impres- 
sion that they wore adults constituting a dis- 
tinct genus. Tlie name is retained for the zoen-stage, 
and for the animal itself In this stage. The zoca is also 
called the copepodstaye, intcrx'eniiig in some crustaceans 
between tlie nnuplius-stagc and the schizopod-stage ; in 
others, in which a naiiplius-stagc is apparently wanting, 
the zoca passes into the mcgalopa-stage. Also zoica, zoca. 

zoea-form (zo-6'U-form), «. The zoca or zoiia- 
stago of a crustacean. 

zoeaL zooeal (zo-o'al), 
a. Of tho nature of a 
zoea; pertaining to a 
zoea or to tho zoea- 
stago ; zoeform. Also 
zoxal. 

zoea-stage(zo-e'ii-staj), 
n. That early stage 
of certain crustaceans 
which is a zoea. in this 
stage of development the 
ccphalothorax Is relatively 
stout and usually spiricd, 
with conspicuous eyes, and 
long fringed antcninc and moutli-parts serving ns swim- 
ming-organs ; the thoracic legs are undeveloped ; and tho 
abdomen Is long and slender and with or without appen- 
dages. This stage usually passes Into that of the mega- 
lopa. 

zoeform, zocBform (zo'c-form), a. [< NL. zoiia, 
q. V.. + L. forma, form.] Hiiving tke form of 
a zoiia; Leiiig or rcsoraWing a zoiia. 

zo'epraxiscope (z6-o-prak'si-sk6p), ti. Same as 
codpraxhioseopc, 

zoether (zo-e'thir), n. [< Gr. life, + E. 
(c)ther.'] A supposed subsLaaco Tvliich maai- 
fosts tho phoaomoaa ot aaimal magnetism and 
tbe like: same as proiijlc. 

zoetheric (zo-p-thor'ik), a. [< cocthcr + -ic.] 
Having the character of zoiithor; relating to 
zoether in any way. 

zo’etic (zo-ot'jk), a. [Irreg. < Gr. fwj, life, + 
-i-ic.] Pertaining (o life ; vital. 



ZoCa-stace of Sliore-crnb {Carci^ 
Hat mantis). 


zollverein 

zo'etrope (zo'e-trop), n. [< Gr. Cu7, life, + rpSiroc, 
a turning.] An optical instrument which exhib- 
its pictures as if alive and in action, depending, 
like the th.numatrope,the phenakistoseope, etc., 
on the persistence of vision, it consists ot a cylin- 
dcr open at the top, with a series of slits in its circumfer- 
ence. A series of pictures representing the different atti- 
tudes successively assumed by an object in performing any 
act from its beginning to its close, as by a horseman in 
leaping a gate or an acrobat in performing a somersault, 
is arranged along the interior circumference. The instru- 
ment is then set in rapid motion, and the person apply- 
ing his eye to the slits sees through them the figure ap- 
pearing as if endowed with life and activity and perform- 
ing tho act intended. Compare zoogyroscope and zobpraxi- 
7ioscopc. Also zootrope and wheel of life. 

zoetropic (z6-e-trop'ik), a. [< coctroqie -t- -ic.] 
Pertaining to or resembling the zoetrope; 
adapted to or shown by the zoetrope. 

zoiatria (z6-i-at'ri-il), n. [NL., < Gr. ^vov, an 
anim.al, -1- larpda, healing, < iarptvuv, heal, < 
larpoc, a physician : see iatric.'] Veterinary sur- 
gery. 

zoic (zo'ik), a. [< Gr. ^uik6c, of animals, < fuer, 
animal.] Of or pertaining to animals or living 
beings; relating to or characterized by animal 
life; marked by tho presence of life. 

Zoilean (zo-il'o-an), a. [< L. Zoiliis, < Gr. Ziii/tof, 
Zoilus (see de’f.).] Characteristic of Zoilus, a 
Greek critic (about the fourth century B. c.), 
noted for his severe criticism of Homer; hav- 
ing the eharacter*o£ Zoilisra. 

Zoilism (zo'i-lizm), n. [< Zoilus (see Zoilean) -f 
-ism.'] Criticism like that of Zoilus; illiberal 
or carping criticism; uujust censure. 

Briiip candid eyes unto the perusal of men’s works, and 
let not Zoilism or detraction blast well-intended labours. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 2. 

Zoilist (zo'i-list), n. [< Zoilus (see Zoilean) + 
-ist.] An imitator of Zoilus; one who practises 
Zoilism; a carping critic. 

Out. rhyme ; take *t as you list : 

A tlco for the sour-brow’d Zoilist ! 

Marston, What You Will, ii. 1. 

zoisite (zoi'sit), n. [Named by 'Werner in 1805 
after Baron von Zois, from whom he received 
his specimen.] A mineral closely related to 
epidote, but orthorhombic in crystallization. 
It occurs in prismatic crystals, often deeply striated and 
rounded, also massive ; it varies in color from white to 
yellow, greenish, and rose-red. Its composition is similar 
to tlmt of epidote, except that it contains calcium and but 
little iron, 'Ihulite is a variety of a rose-red color, found 
in Norway, Also called saualpite. 

zoism (zo'izm), n. [< (Sr. feu/, life, + -ism.] 
The doctrine that the phenomena of life de- 
pend upon apeeullar vital principle ; any vital- 
istio theory. [A word current from about 1840 
to 1850.] 

zoist (zo'ist), n. [< Gr. fei^, life, + -is/.] One 
who studies the phenomena of life from the 
standpoint of zoi.sm; ono who upholds the 
theory or doctrine of zoism. See zoism. 

zoistic (zo-is'tik), a. [< zoist + -t'c.] 1. Per- 
taining to zoism or to tho zoists : as, zoistic 
views. See zoism. — 2. Pertaining to living 
organisms or to vitality ; vltalistic ; animal : as, 
zoistic magnetism (that is, animal magnetism). 
Scorcsl)!/. 

Zolaism (z6'lil-izm), 71. [< Zola (see def.) + 

-ism.] (The characteristic quality of the works 
of Emilo Zola (horn 1840), a French novelist 
charaotei’ized by .an excessively “realistic” 
treatment of the grosser phases of life; coarse 
“realism” or “naturalism.” 

Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zdta- 
ism— 

Forward, forward, ay and backward, downward too into 
the abysm. 

Tennyson, Locksley Uall Sixty Years Alter. 

Zollner's lines. Parallel lines which seem not 






ZSllner’s Lines. 


to he par.allel by reason of oblique intersecting 
lines. Also called Zollner’s pattern. 
zollverein (ts61'f6r-in‘'), n. [G., < zoll (= E. 
toll), custom, + vcrcin, union, < ver- (= E./or-) 
-k cin (= E. one), ono.] 1. Aunionof German 
states for tho maintenance of a common tariff, 
or uniform rates of duty on imports from other 
countries, and of free trade among themselves. 



zollverein 

It bogan wltli an ngrccmcnt In 182S between rruesla and 
the prand duchj’ ot Hesse, received a proat development 
In 1S3I and snccecdinp years, nlUmatcly Includlnp nil tlio 
German powers cxccptlnp Austila and a few small states, 
and Is now coextensive wltli the German empire, 

Honeo — 2. A commercial miioii, or custorns- 
iinioujin /;onc*rnl; any arraiigomcnt bot-\voen u 
iiumbor of states for regulating rates of duty 
with roforoiico to their common bonolit. 

Tlio result would be a rrotoctlnnist proup and an Aus- 
tralian iCoUvcrcin. Forlnighlli/ 2^. S,, XXXIX. 2fM3. 

2 omboruk(zom'bo-ruk), ii. Same asr«;»6oon//;. 
zona (zo'iijp, V.; *pl. coiifG (-no). [L.] 1. In 
anat., a zoiie, belt, or girdle, or part likened to 
a zone: chiefly used in human anatomy. — 2, 

Herpes zoster (Avhieh see, under hcrncs') Zona 

alba, (bo wbllo rone of tbc e 3 oball-~n (liIcKcnInp of the 
sclerotic where the muscles are attached. —Zona arcua- 
ta,thc inner zone of thebasilnr membrane, cxtcndlnp from 
the lower edpo of the spiral prooveof the cochlea (o the ex- 
ternal cdpc of the base of the outer rods of Cortl.— Zona 
cartilaginca, the limbus of (ho Sptnil lamina.— Zona 
cboriacea. same as zona enrhVopiurn.— Zona clUa- 
ris, the ciliary zone of tlie eye; the rlnp or helt of cUlarj* 
processes, or their impression upon the vilremis humor. 
Sec cut under ri/eb— Zona denticulata, the inner zone 
of the basilar membrane topcliicr with tlio limluiH of the 
spiral lamina.— Zona faBCiculata,thc layer of the cortl* 
cal part of tlio suprarenal bodj*, fust beneath tlie zona 
plomcnilosa, — Zona gangllonarls, a collection (»f pray 
matter on tho niaments of tho cuclilear branch of the 
auditory nerve,— Zona glomerulosa, tho outer layer of 
tho cortical part of the suiirarcnal hotly,— Zona ignco. 
Same as dcf. ‘A— Zona incerta, a continuation <if the for- 
inallo reticularis forward nmler the optic thalamus,— 
Zona IfQVis, Same ns zwn rtrenn/n.— Zona medlana. 
Same nszonafnr/iVn/M'nrn.— Zonamombranacca. Same 
ns bmtihr vionbranr. (which see, iimlcr i/nflVtjr)-— Zona 
nervea. Same as zfum nrcuotn,— Zona orbicularis, a 
collection of circular fibers in ilic capsular llpamcnt of 
tlio hip-Jolnt.— Zona pcctlnata, the outer zone of (he 
basilar membrano, cxtcndlnp from tho rods of Corll to 
tho spiral llpainenU— Zona pcllucida, n transparent 
membrano sntroundinp the yolk of the ovum: so called 
from Its appearance in the human ovum under the micro- 
scope. It is simply the wall of the ovum, ctirrcspondiup 
to any other cell-wall. Ills traversed by numerous, more 
orlcsscvidcut, nullatiup pore-canals, through which sper- 
matozoa arc supposed to enter the ovum.— Zona perfo- 
rata, the lower cdpc of the spiral groove of tho cochlea. 
— Zona radlata, the zona pcllucida wlicn the rndlatiup 
porc-c.analsarc especially distinct.— Zonaropens, Same 
as fiertKs zntler. Sec /jrrpr.f.— Zona rctlCUiarls, tho in- 
ner layer of tlic cortical portion of tho suprarenal liody.— 
Zona Eerplglnoea. Same ns dcf. 2.— Zona sponglosa, 
the extreme dorsal tip of the posterior horn of the pray 
matter of the spinal cord.— Zona tecta, the inner part of 
tho lamina spiralis mombrauncca, covered by the organ of 
CortL— Zona tendlnosa, a fibrous rlnp situated at each 
nuriculoventricnlar opening In the heart.— Zona Val- 
salva}, the membranous spir.il lamina of (he cochlea.— 
Zona volatlca. Same as def. 2. 
zonal (zo'nal), <7. [< LTj. conaJis, < L. rona, 

zone: see rone.] 1. Having the cbnractor of 
a zone or belt. 

Frequently storm clonds appeared zmmf—th.at Is, alter- 
nate portions positively and ncp.-itively electrified. 

O. J. SgmonSj in ilodcrn Meteorology, p. IKl, 

2. Of or pertaining to tho rings, soniitcs, or 
body-segments of an nrticiiliitc or annuloso 
animal; arthromoric; metaincric: as, zonal 
symmetry, the serial homology or metaincric 
symmetry of a segmented animal, as an ar- 
thropod or an annelid. See stjunnctri/, 5 (b ). — 

3. In arranged in zones: as, tho roimZ 

structure of a mineral. — 4. In hot., noting that 
view of a diatom in which tho zone or .suture of 
the valves is presented to tho eye — tho “front 
view” of some writers. — 5. In //orf,, marked 
on tho leaves with a zone or circle, as many pe- 
largoniums, also called horseshoe geraniums. 
—Zonal harmonic. See fiarmomV.— Zonal stratum. 
See f/rnfnm zonale, umler ntraUim. 

zonally (zo'nal-i), rtdr. In a zonal maimer; in 
zones, or in the form of a zone. 

Crj‘8talsof the hj'acinth variety of quwlz , . . contain 
numerous inclusions of anhydrite arranged zomlUj. 

Anxer. Kat., XXIII. 814. 

2Sonaria^ (zo-nri'ri-|i), n. [NL. (Agardh, 1824), 
fein. of L. zonoriuf: see zonaryJ] A small ge- 
nus of widely distributed phreosporous algro, of 
the order Dictyotaccw, liavdng a more or less 
fan-shaped frond obscurely marked with con- 
ceutric zones, androundisli orlincarsori formed 
beneath the cuticle of tho frond. 

Zonaria- (zo-nfi'ri-il), n, pi. [NL., nout. _pl. of 
L. conarius : seo coiiary*^ One of two priinnrv 
groups (the other being Discoidca) into which 
Huxley*^ divided the deciduate Manwtaliaf con- 
sisting of those Dcciduafa which have a zonary 
placenta; the Zonoplacenialia. 
zonarioid(zo-nri'ri-oid), [<Zo?mn«i +-o/d.] 
In &of., pertaining to or resembling the genus 
Zonaria. 

zonary (z6'na-ri), a. [< L. conarivs, < zona^ a 
zone: .see zone.'] Pertaining to or chai’actor- 
ized by a zone ; having or presenting tho form 
of a belt or girdle. A zonary placenta is one 
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in which the fetal villi form a bolt or zone. See 
Zonnria^, Zonojjlaccnialiaf ami zonular. 

The placenta of the dtigonp Is zoixary and non-dccldu- 
ntc. Aninrc, XL.C11. 

zonate (zo'nut), a, [< NL. zonaluSf < L, zona, 
zono: see zo)ic,] 1. In hot,, marked with zones 
or concentric bands of color. — 2. In zoOl., hav- 
ing zones of color or toxturo; belted, girdled, 
or ringed; zoned, 

zonda (zon'djl), «. [Named from tlio village of 
Zotula,} A local foehn wind occurring at tho 
eastern base of (lie Andes, in the vicinity of 
San Juan, Argontino Popublic. it is a hot dr)' 
west wind Moxvlnp down from tlie CordllJcrn, and c.'irrylnp 
ctoiulsof dust ami fine sand. It may occur at iiny Bta.'jon, 
inil Is e.spcclallv frequent diirinp .1uly mid Aupust(mid- 
wlulcr), when Its hlpli Icinperatnro and parchinp clfectR 
arc cRi»ccIally noticeable. The name is also npplleil to n 
hot dry nortli wind occmriiiK on tlie Argentine plains dtir- 
Inc tho Slimmer, and reported especially from the vicin- 
ity of Mcndo/Ji. *J'hls Is essentially n desert wind,ch.arKed 
with sand, and oppressive and suiroc.atInK in Its clTccts. 

zone (z6n), II. [< !■'. roMC, < Sj). Pf;. It. roiiH, < 
li. i'oiin, < Gr. Cuiv/, n girdio, I)elt, one of tlio 
zones of tlio sjiliere, < Currh-nt, gird.] 1. A gir- 
dle or bolt, worn as an article of dress. [Now 
only poetical.] 

Qenulniitio, la green, witli ftroaeof gold nbonthcrw.'ilst. 

li. Jomoxi, ilnMiue of Hcauty. 

With a Fide 
White ns JlebcX when herron^ 
filipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her klrtlc to her feet. Kenit, I’nncy. 

2. A bell- or band round anything, ns a stripe 
of different colororvsubslanco round an ohject; 
figuratively, any circumscribing nr surrounding 
line, real or imaginary; a circuitous lino, putli, 
or course; an inclosing circle. 

That milky w.ay, 

Which niftlitly, ns a circling rone, thou pecst 
Powder’d with stars. MiHnn, p. J*, vli. CSO. 

And four great roiwx of sculpture, ect betwixt 
With runny n mystic symbol, plnl tlie ball. 

Holy Grnll. 

Very frequently tbc colors fonn ftrJncs or zones In the 
ftoiic lITpjTitlan jaFperl, which arc probably tho result of 
decompoFliIonof tlic upper surface. 

//. ir. Strcfter, IVcclons Stones, p, 201. 

3. Specifically, in gcoy,, one of five nrhitniry 
divisions of the enrth^s surface, bounded by 
lines parallel to tho equator, each named ac- 
cording to its prevailing temperature; n cli- 
matic belt, Thc.<c climatic rone.i arc fn) tlic /om’if rone, 
extendfiip from tropic to tropic, or 23}* north and 23}* 
eoutU of tbc equator; (6) two tnnj^nlc zones, extending 
from the tropics totliciiofarclrclcs — that Is from (hepar- 
nllcl of nortli or Foiith to that of CCJ* north or south, 
nnU therefore called the ixorth /rm/vrn/c and routh fewyvrr- 
rtfe zones; and (c) tvvo/ri<nVf zones, cxtcndlnp from the jio- 
lar circles to the north nml south poles respectively. 

4. Any continuous tract or bolt differing in 
character from adjoining tracts; a defiiiito area 
or region vithin which some distinguishing 
circumstances oxi.stor arc established: ns, tho 
zones of natural history, distinguished by spe- 
cial forms of vegetablo or nuimai life: a zone of 
free trade ; a free rone on tbo border of a country 
or between adjoining states. Hnlumllsts formerly 
divided the sca-bottora Into five zones in accordance with 
the depth of water covering c,ich, which w.as Pupnosed to 
determine Its fauna niid fiom. They were calleu respec- 
tively liUoral, eiVcUMififtorrt?, Turdiftn, luCrnnirdi’fin, and 
ahitssat. Later ri^c.'irches have proved tliat the nsstimcil 
facts were ton great extont erroneous, organisms supiioscd 
to bo confined to the littoral zone having been found nt 
the greatest depths. In geolopj-rojic has nearly (he same 
meaninp n^horizon. A stratum, or a group of strata, may 
lie characterized by the presence of a certain nsscmblage 
of fossils, or by one particular fossil ; in such cases the 
most nbnndaiit or typlcnl fossil may give n name to the 
subdivision in which it occurs, which will then be desig- 
nated ns the zone of that particular species. Thus, the 
Lower and (he Middle Lins have together been divided 
Into twelve rones, each chnnictcrizcil by the presence of n 
certain species of ammonite : n^thc*'zoncqI thc.i4r:cfi/e.» 
(Ammonifcji) rancoitotior," etc. 

They {the people of Savoy] would . . . lose their com- 
mercial rone or ireo frontier with Switzerland. 

C. K. Adams, Democracy and ilonarchy, lx. 

Theroncof youthful fancy . . . Is now well passed; the 
rone of cultured Imagination Is still beyond us. 

.Sferfman, VIct, Poets, p. 15. 

How vast must have been that earlier period wherein 
were deposited those fine alternations of lime and clay 
which form lulls such ns 5Iont Perrier, several hundred 
feet in height, dlvlslldointo distinct zonee, each character- 
ised by peculiar assemblages of fossils. 

GeUie, Gcol. Sketches, v. 

Attacks of a spasmodic or of a lethargic nature in hys- 
terical patients can often be excited by touching or press- 
ing upon certain spots ot zones on the surface of the nody. 

Lancet, 1880, II. 1243. 

5. Ill viaih,, a part of the surface of a sphere 
included between two parallel planes. — 6. In 
crystal,, a series of pianos haring their linos of 
intersection parallel,— Annual zone. Same as an- 
nual nni 7 (whfcn Bce,undern*ni 7 ^)--— Batliyinctriczonc. 
Sec tKitAi/mcfric.— Cervical zone, that part of tlioprcg- 
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ntint ntcnie, cmlrnicltiB otiout the lower fotirth, wllliln 
wldch attaclimciit of the placenta Is dangerous, a.s liable 
to cause alnnnlng hcinorrb.ago during cbildbirlli. Tlie 
centric .atlacbment of the placenta In this z/)nc cnnstl- 
tutes placenta prrcvia (which see, umler t/fnernm),— Cili- 
ary zone, In anat. See cjViVtry.— Coralline zone. 8cc 
combine.— Epileptic zone, an area of the pkln covering 
thelower part of the face mid tho neck, irritation of wlilch 
will excite an epileptic paroxysm. Brown-Se'quard found 
(hat section of tlie spinal cord in the Inmhar region in 
animals, usually guinea-pigs, was followed by cjiilepsy, 
and that the jirogenyof animals so treated liad these epi- 
leptic zones.— Epileptogenous or epileptogenic zone. 
Same ns crileptie ronr.— HypcrcBthetlc zone, a hyiier- 
flcnsitlve jwrtion of the integument, sometimes found, In 
cases of spinal pandyels, at thchorderof the affected part. 
— H3T}nogcnlc zone, a place or region on tlie surface of 
(hebody Btfmnlatlon or Irritation of uhich tends to induce 
hypnolltun. IKcccnt.] 

Spot.s wlilch have been described by Pitres as /uymo- 
genie zoxxes. Iljornstnnn, Hypnotism (Irans.), p. 18. 

Hysterogenic zone, a mrt of tbc surface of the body 

f wcflsurc upon wbicb will excite a paroxysm in cases of 

iyBtcrt>-epiici*5y.— Intenucdlaryzoneofthestoniach, 

that jjart of the wall of tlie Btomacli, near the jiyloniB, 
where tlio pejitlc glands begin to disappear.— Isother- 
mal zones. Sec iVotfiennof.— lissauer’s zone, • Same 
as lAsmuer's tract (which see, under fraeti).— Marginal 
zone, the border where the synovial membrane Is grad- 
ually converted Into articular cartilage.— Neutral, pec- 
tinate, pellucid, primordlalzones. Secthcatljectivcs. 
—Posterior marginal zono. Same ns Limntcr's tract 
(which see, under trarti).— Three-mile zone. See xnilc. 
—Zono of defense, In fort., the belt of tcrriloiy nroiind 
a fortification which falls under tlic clfccllve lire of the 
lic.-tleged.— Zone of Haller. Same as zme of Zinn.— 
Zone OfLissauer. Same ns LUsauer's tract. "See tracts. 
—Zone of operations {mint.), the region containing the 
lines of operations of an army, extending from the base of 
operations to the objective point. Zoneof 

vegetation, a licit of characteristic vegetable growth fol- 
lowing a particular line of altitude on mounlafn sides.— 
ZonoofZlnn. ^anioasromdco/Ztnn. .Seorontde. 
zone (7.6u), r . ; pret. and pp. ro»f''7, ppr. zoning, 
j< zone, n.] I. irans. To encircle witli or ns 
if with a zono; bring within a zono, or divide 
into zones or belts, in any sense. 

I could hear he loved 
Some fair Immortal, and that his embrace 
Had zoned her through the night 

Keats, EndJ^nIorl, li. 

II. intriinf:. To Tjo fonned into zo)ic.s. 

WJint Ix>ckycr ]mil Ctillcil the snnintj of colour In 
tlie licuvciis. Xalim, XXXVIII. 2S.';. 

zone-axis (7,6ii'nk''sis), ii. In ciyslal, tlio lino 
in wliicli all tlio pianos of a zono tvonlil intor- 
soet. if Iheytvcro snppo.sod to pass throngli the 
samo ]ioint. 

zoned (zond), n. [<rone + -rd^.] 1. Wearing 
a zone, as a tvomnn. — 2. H.aving zones, or 
Itands I'osoinbliiig zones; zonate. 
zoneless (zon'les), n. [< cone + -losi'.] Without 
a zone or girdio; nngirt; lienee, loosely robed. 
That rcellnp poddera with tlie conelcxs waist. 

CotcjJcr, Task, fit. 52. 
zonic (zo'nik), It. [< cone + -ic.] A girdle; 
a zone; a belt. [Hare.] 

I know tli.at the place where I was bred stands upon n 
renic of coni. SmoUelt, Travels, Iv. (ItanVs.) 

zoniferons (zo-nif'e-rus), a. [< L. cona, zone, 
+/cn-e = E. firni'l.]' Having or bearing a zone; 
zoned. 

Zonites (zo-ni'tez), 71. [KL. (Montfort, 1810), 
< Gr. girded, < Can';?, girdle: see ro;ir.] 

In conch., a genns of pulmonate gastropods, re- 
ferred to tbo family i7d7‘o;V/.T,orto tbo /nnmc/f/.T, 
or to tbo yUrinUlic, and giving name totboZoiit- 
fin.T. The species are numcroup, ns X. ceffanu (see cellar- 
surtff). vixliinn is a vcr>' sninll species of the Hutted 
States; Z. iwthUicata is known ns Uwojvnniail, Tlie pe- 
nuB in a broad sense Includes species of Uiinlinn and re- 
lated forms: but it Is also restricted to about a dozen spe- 
cies of tbo Jfctlitcrmncau region, as Z. alrrincs. 

Zonitidse (zo-nit'i-de), n.jil. [NL., < Zonites + 
-id.T-l A family of tcn-cstrr.ri gastropods, tpii- 
fietlby tbo genns Zonites: same as VitrinieUx. 
Trans. Kew Zealand Inst., 1SS3. 

Zonitinfe (z6-ni-ti'n0), n. pi. [NL., < Zonilcs 
+ -fn.'C.] A subfamily of Vitrinid.r or another 
family’, typified by the "ouus Zonites, and in- 
cluding forms witii a belieoid shell (into vvliicb 
tlio animal can completely vvitbdraw) nndvritb 
lateral bicu.spid and marginal acute tcet]i._ 
Zonitis (zo-ni'tis), iu [NL. (Nnbricius, 177.5), < 
Gr, (ai'iTie, fern, of ^urlriie: see Zonites.^ A go- 
ims of blister-beetles, of tbo family Cantharido’, 
of nrido distribution and comprising about 40 
species, of wbicb C aro North Amerienu. They 
arc very variable in color and size, Imt are dlstinguisbed 
by liavlnK tbc outer lobe of the niiutilla not proloiiRed. 

zonochlorite (zo-no-klo'rit), n. [< Gr. iZn-ii, 
girdle, + ,T?.eip<5r, gr'eeuisb-yellow, + -ifcS.] _ A 
zeolitio mineral, porbaps related to tbomsonif e, 
ocoun-ing iu massive form in cavities in amyg- 
daloid : it often shows bands of different colors, 
zonociliate (z6-n6-sil'i-at), a. lK.h.cona, zone, 
+ NL, ciliatus, dilinto.] Zoned with a circlet 
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of cilia; encircled ■with cilia, as a trochospliere 
or telotrocha. See these words, and cut under 
vcligcr, 

Tlic fortilired egg of tlio Phylnctolrcma docs not give 
rise to n zotwdliatc larvji. Encyc. Brit, XIX. 437. 

zonoid ^zo'noid), a, [< Gr. C(^voEi6y^, like a gir- 
dle, < Cwi’J7j girdle, -h ddoc, form.] Like a zone; 
pertaining to zones; zonular. [Rare.] 

zonoplacental (zo^no-pla-sen'tal), a, [< L. 
"oftn, girdle, + NL. placenta + -«/.] In 
H'nL, having a zonary doeidiiato placenta; of 
or pertaining to the Zonoplaccnialia. 

Zonoplacentalia (zo-no-plas-en-til'ii-ri), n, pi. 
[XL.; see ro»ophrcrnth/.] Those creeiduato 
Tu.’tniaals in 'Nvhich the jdacenta is zonary, ns 
I vdW\ DlscoplaccntfiJia ; the Zonnrm. 
The carnivores, the elephant, and tlio liyrax are 
e.\ample^. 

Zonotricliia(z(»-nu-triU'i-ri),ii. [NL. (Swaiuson, 
1801). < Gr. Ct'ir.y, girdle, 4* dpif (r/)«,y-),hair.] A 
genus of large and handsome Anierican finches, 
of the family jT/vH^fVhV/tT/ the crown-sparrow.s. 
TIjc ^vljlte-crowned is Z, Icncnplmj^^, nhundaiit in many 
parts of North America. More numerous and familiar h 
tlio white-throated, or peahods'-hinl, Z. allncfiUu*, whnso 
white tijroat Is sharply contrasted with the dark nsh of tho 
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breasL In the adult the head Is striped with hlack and 
white, there is n distinct yellow spot heforo each eye, and 
the edge of the whig Is yellow. 'Ilic Icngtli is 01 inches, 
the extent 01. TliN sparrow abounds In slinibticry of tlic 
eastern half of Xortli America, and 1ia.« a limpid pleasing 
song, some notes of whicli arc rendered in the word pea- 
tody. 7.. nufmla is Harris's (Inch, of the Missouri and 
Mississippi region; tho male when adult has nearly the 
whole head hooded with jcl-black. Z, corona/a, of the 
racifle slope. Is the golden-crowned. 

zonula (zo'mVlu), pi. runnhT (-16). [Rl/.; 
6coro;i«/c.] Jnauai. nud cool.t a Finall zone, 
belt, or ring; n zonule — Zonula cillaris. Same 
as zonula of Zinu.— Zonula of Zlnn. Same os ronwfe of 
Zinn. 

zonular (zo'nfi-liir), n. [< ^niiiilr + 1. 

0£ or portniniiiB lo a zone or zonulo; zonary; 
zonetl. — 2. Inro67., specifically, difTuse: applied 
to a dilTuso form oC placenta.’ See zonnnj. 

Tlie znnular tj-jic of n pbcentn. Vann. 

Zonular cataract, a form of cataract, occiirrinc usually 
In yourn: clilldrcn, lit which tho opacity Is situatcil he* 
tween the cortex and tho nucleus ot tho lens. 

zonule (zo'nnl), n. [< Ij. znniilii, dim. of rnrin, 
girdle: see rone.] A little zone, Ijolt, or band; 
a zonula. — Zonule of Zlnn, the suspensory' lleamcut 
ot the cry'stallhie lens of the eye. Hoc nmler fitr/imiiniy, 

ZOnulet (zd'nu-let), ti. [< roriido -t- -cf.] A 
little zone or girdlo. 

Tliat riband liout my Jnll.a’s waste, 

. . , that zcan/ef of love. 

Ilerrid:, Upon Julia's Itlhaml. 

zonure (zo'nur), Ji. [<NL. Any liz- 

ard of the genus Zonurusm abroad sense, or of 
the family Zonuridic: as, tiro rougU-tailcd ro- 
Jiiirc, Zoiiurua cnrihihis. 

Zonuridte (zd-nu'ri-tlC), n.jtJ. [NL., < Zoiuiriis 
+ -idle.'] A South African and Madagascar 
family of agamoid origlossato Incortiliaiis, svitb 
cniciform interclavioles, short, simple tongue, 
and roofed-over siipratomporal fossm, tiTiificd 
by tiro genus Znmtrvs. 'mo family was fonnorly rnnoh 
more loosely characterized, and then contained various 
forms from dllfcrent parts of the svorld, svhich have since 
been separated as types of other families. 

Zonurinte (zo-nn-i-i'nu), n. pi. [NL., < Znmtrun 
+ -ime.] A subfamily of Zonuridic, contain- 
ing normally lacortiforrn spocios with well-de- 
veloped limbs, and inebiding the gro.ator part 
of the family: distiiigiiisbod from Cliamicsau- 
rinx. 

ZonurUB (zti-nu'niB), «. [NIj. (Jlorrom), < Gr. 
Wat/, a belt, zone, + oipa, tail.] Tho typical 
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Zonure tZatiurus i'i£;auMis). 


gomis of Zonuridu': so named from the rings 
of spiny scales on tho tail, ns of Z. gigaiitciis. 
Zoo (zii), n. [Tho first tliroo letters of zooiogi- 
rtd, taken ns forming one syllable.] With tlio 
definite article, tho Zoological Gardens in Lon- 
don : also used of any Birailar collootion of ani- 
mals. [From a mere xnilgari.sm, this corruption 
lias passed into wide colloquial use.] 
zooamylin (z6-q-nm'i-liii), «. [< Gi‘. C^e<’, ani- 
lual, 4- E. ningfin.] Same as giyeogen, 
zoobiotistu (zd-o-bl'o-tizm), «. [< dr. ani- 
mal, -I- limr. lito, + -i- -I- -isrn.] Same as hioiics. 
zooblast (zo'o-bh'ist), }i. [< Gr. fuor, animal, 
-I- /l/.anrdf, germ.] An animal coll; a bioplast 
(which see). 

Zoocapsa (zo-il-kap'siil, n. [NL., ( Gr. C(»i', ani- 
mal, 4- L. cop'sn, hox, ’chest: soo cnpsiilc.] A ge- 
nus of fossil harnacles of the Linssio period, 
representing tho oldest known form of Jiaiani- 
d,e. 

zoocarp (zo'o-kiirp), n. [< Gr. fvor, animal, -1- 
nagzd;, fruit.’] Same ns zoospore. 
zoocaulon (zo-o-ka'lon), «. [NL., < Gr. 
animal, + i:av?,6^, atom, stalk: seo cnnl^, caulis.] 
Tlio erect branching; tentaculitovous colony- 
stock of some infusorians, as of the genus JJen- 
dro.vima. If. S. Kent. 

zoochemical (zo-o-koin'i-knl), a. [< zndritem-y 
+ -ic-id,] Of or portninin’g to zoCohomistry. 
zoochemistry (zo-o-kem'is-tri), n. [< Gr. 
nuimni, 4- E. ciicmistry.] Animal ebomisti'y; 
the chemistry of tho constituents of tho animal 
liodv. 

zoochemy (zo'r>-kom-i), n. [< Gr. fuor, animal, 
+ E. "clicniy (F. chiniie) : soo aieitemy.] Same 
ns zoiicJicinisIry. Dungiison. 
zoochlorella {zo'o-lclo-rcl'U), ril. zodcidoreiiie 
(-0). [NL., < Gr.' Cver, animal, + pnlo- 

greon, + dim. -eiia.] One of tho green pig- 
mentary particles, or minuto corpiiscles of 
gi'oen coloring matter, wliich arc foimd in va- 
rious low invertebrates, as tho hydras among 
jiolyps and tho stentovs among infusorians. 
Compare zndxantheiia. 

zoocyst (zo'o-sist), «. [< Gr. C^xn’, animal, + 
siVnc, bladder.] A cyst, formed by various pro- 
tozoans and protopliytes,whoso contents break 
up into many germinal granules or spores ; n 
kind of sporocyst. 

zoocystic (zo-o-sis'tik), a. [< zoocyst -1- -fc.] 
Pm-taining to or of tlio nature of a zoiicyst. 
zoocytial (zo-o-sit'i-ul), n. l<zoi!cytimn + -nf.] 
Pertaining to’or of flio nature of a zoocytium. 
zoocytium (zO-o-sit'i-um), ; pi. zodeytm (-il). 
[NL., < Gr. C<7«i’, nniinnl, -P siVor, cavity.] The 
common golafiiioiis matrix or support of certain 
compound or colonial infiisorinns, composed of 
a siibstauco secreted by and containing the iii- 
dividiml aiiimniciiles; an infusorial syncytium ; 
a zootliociiiin. Comimo zoodeudrimn. See cut 
under Jipislyiis. 

zoodendrial (zd-cl-don'dri-nl), a. [< sooden- 
dri-uin + -al.] Of tho nntur’6 of or pertaining 
to a zoudeiidriiim. 

zoodendrium (zO-iVdon'dri-um), pi. sodden- 
dria (-il). [NL., <i Gr. ff«i', animal, -f lUvdpor, 

tree.] Tho zoiicyliu.n or zouthociiim of certain 
infusorians, which is iinich branchod or of ar- 
borescent fonn. II’. S. Kent, Soo cut under 
ICpistyiis. 

zoodynamic (zo'fi-di-nam'ik), a. [( Gr. 
animal, + divapiKic, dyimmic: sco dynamic.] 
Of or pertaining to zoiidj'nnniics. 
zoodynamics (z6''o-di-nain'ikR), n. [Pi. of cod- 
dynamic (soo -ire).] Tho dynamics of tho ani- 
mal body; tho seionce of tlio vital powers of 
animals ; animal physiology, as n hranoh of 
biology: corrolntcd with zodphysics. 
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zocea, zoosal, n. See zoca, zo'cai. 
zooeoial (zo-6'shi-al), a. [< zoccci-um -4- -ai.] 
Having tho character of a zooeeium; of or per- 
taining to tho zocDoia of polyzoans. 
zooeeium (z6-e'gi-um), n. ; pi. zoircin (-ii). 
[< Gr. Cyor, animal, + oma, house.] The ecto- 
cyst, or outer chitinoiis or calcified cell, in 
which a polypide of the Poiysoa is lodged, and 
into which a polj'pide can be retracted after 
protrusion; one of the colls of tho coenmeium, 
containing a polypide. It is the cuticle of the poly- 
pide Itself, dense and tough, or hard, changing without so- 
lution of continuity into tlic soft delicate pellicle at the 
mouth of the animalcule. In the cctoproctous polyzoans 
it forms a case or shield into which tho soft protrusible 
parts of the polypide can be withdrawn. See ectucyst, and 
cut under PluniatcUa. 
zooeform, a. See zoeform. 

Zooerythrin (zo''‘'9-e-rith'rin), n. [< Gr. f(jon, 
animal,-!- rpnflpiir, rod,-!- -fiic2.] 1. A red color- 
ing matter obtained from tlio plumage of the 
Mnsopiiagidm or turakoos, giving a continuous 
spectrum. Soo tiiracin, — 2. A kind of red pig- 
ment of the lipochrome series widely diffused in 
sponges, and regarded as having a respiratory 
function. IP. J. Soiias, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 420. 

Also zooncryliirin. 

zoofulvin (z6-o-£ul'viii), )!. [< Gr. Cfios, animal, 
+ 'h.fidmts, tawny, -t- -iii2.] A yellow coloring 
matter obtained from tlio plumage of tbe 3In- 
sopiiagidie or turakoos, showing two absorptive 
bands not tbo same as those of turacin. 
zoogamete (z6'o-ga-m§t), n. [NL., < Gr. f(5on, 
animal, + ya/icT?;, a wife, etc.] In dot., a mo- 
tile gamote. Also pianogaincie, 
zoogamous (z6-og'a-mus), a. [< zo'dgam-ij_ -k 
-ous.] Of or pertaining to zoiigamy; noting 
the pairing of animals or thoir sexual repro- 
duction. 

zoogamy (z6-og'a-mi), n. [< Gr. f/jor, animal, 
-k yayo;, marria"0.] Tlio coupliug, mating, or 
pairing of animals of opposite soxesfortlio piir- 
030 of reproduction or propagation of thoir 
ind : sexual reproduction ; gamogonesis. 
zoogen (zo'o-jen), n. [< (3r. animal, + 
-yev//;, producing: see -gen.] A glairy organic 
substnnoo found on the surface of the thermal 
wntor.s of Baden and elsewhere. Also called 
zoiodin. 

zoogenic (z6-o-jon'ik), a. [< zoogen + -lo.] Of 
or pertaining’ to zotigony, or the origination of 
animals. 

ZOOgeny (zo-oj'o-ni), n. [< Gr. f(ion, animal, -k 
-yivtta, production : soo -geny.] The fact or the 
doctrine of tho origination of living beings and 
the formation of their parts or organs. Also 
zoogony. 

zoogeog. An abbreviation, used in this work, 
of zoogeography. 

zoogeographer (zo‘'o-jS-og'r.vf6r), n. [< zoogc- 
ograph-y -k -ci'J.] 'One who studies the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals, or is versed 
in zoogeography. 

It Ib therefore . . . tho huslness of the zooyeoyra2)her, 
who wlahes to nrrivo nt the truth, to nscertnin what groups 
of nninmls arc wanting In any particular loc.ality. 

Jfncyc. Prit., III. 738. 

Eoogeographic . (zo-o-je-o-graf'ik), a. [< poo- 
gcograph-y + -fc.] C)f or’pertnining to zoogeog- 
rapliy; faiinistic ; cliorological. 
zoogeographical (zo-o-je-o-graf'i-knl), a. [< 
zougcographic + -f/L] Snino ns zoUgcographic. 
ZOOgeOCTapliy (z6^o-jo-og'rn-fi), )i. [< Gr. 
niiiraa], + E. geography.'] 'Tlie sciouco or the 
description of tho clisfribiition of animals on 
tho surface of tho globe ; faunal or faunistic 
zoology; animal chorologj’: correlated Tvith 
phytogeography, Tliis is nn ImpoHanl branch of 7o. 
olo^’, of much Intrinsic interest in several respects, and 
of special si^niHcanco in its hearing upon the questions 
of the origin of species and their niodltlcntlon under cli- 
mnticnndothcrpnyslcol conditionsof environment, Itlias 
been much studied of late years, vitli the result of map- 
ping tiio laud'Burfacc of tho globe into several major and 
numcioua minor areas, which can he bounded and graphi- 
cally ronresented in colors with almost the precision at- 
tained in depicting civil or political boundaries. Zobge- 
ography Is related to palcoiitolo^ ns the distribution of 
animals fn space Is related to their pueccssion in time; 
but the principles of zoogeography arc of course ns oppli- 
cnblc to any former as to tho present dispeision of species 
oil the face of the globe, Seo pron'ncc, u, and region, 7. 
zoogloea (zo-o-glo'jl), ?i.; pi. zoogla^ie (-e). 
[NL., < Gr. animal, + }'>oi6g, a sticky sub- 
ataiico.] 1. A peculiar colony oi Schizomyccics 
imvhich llioyfonna.iolly-liko mass bythos'well- 
ing up of their coll-membraiios. it was formerly 
regnnh'd ns a distinct genus, but is now known to be n 
kind of re.stIng-Rtngo in which the v.arlous elements are 
glued together by thoir gioatly swollen and dlftlnent cell- 
walls hecomltjg contiguous. It corresponds to the pal- 
melln stage of certain of the lower algro. 
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Bacteria sometimes form a jelly-like mass by the swell- 
ing up of their cell-membrnnes ; tliis is the zoogltca stnge. 

Bessey, Botany, p. 212. 

2. A massing together of miero-organisms 
which occurs in a certain stage of tlioir devel- 
opment, the collection being siiiToundod by a 
gelatinoid envelop. 

Liquids in wliieli any of tlicso Sohizoniycetcs nre active- 
ly developing tliemselves usually hear on their surface a 
gelatinous scum, which is termed hy Prof. Cohn the XoH- 
O^oza. 11’. B. CargKnter, Micros., § 30.3. 

zooglceic (z6-o-gl6'ik), a. [< aodglaa -1- -ic.] Of 
the nature of zoogloea; pertaining to zotiglooa. 
zoogloeoid (zd-o-gl6'oid), a. [< cooglna -b -oW.] 
pi bot.j resembling, characteristic of, or belong- 
ing to the zoiiglooa stage or oondif ion of ainicro- 
orgaiiisra. 

ZOOgOnidium (zo'o-go-nid'i-iim), pi. cociV/o- 
niilia (-it). [NL., < Gr. 0?“'', animal, -f ^'Ij. 

goniflinm.'] In hot., a locomotivo gonidium; a 
gonidiuin provided with cilia, and lioncc capa- 
ble of locomotion. 

Each zocigonidium breaks itself up into sixteen new rod* 
yonidtn, forming sixteen smalt and now colonics. 

flowp. Botany, p. 221. 

zoogonous (zo-og'o-nns), n. [< Gr. ftiojdrof, 
jiroducing animals, < animal, -b -jorof, pro- 
ducing: SCO -gniioiis.} Same as I'lriymroas. 
zoogony (zp-og'p-ni), «. [< Gr. Oya-jorla, pro- 
duction ot'anim'als, < Oyi'o, animal, -b -)oi';n, 
production: see -;;oa;/.] Same as roopciiy. 
zoograft (zo'o-graft), II. [< Gr. Cvni', animal, 
■b E.grnft.^ In .varr/., a piece of living tissue 
taken from one of the lower animals to .supidy 
a defect in the human body by grafting it oil 
the latter. A\so cimpla.ilio'grn'fl. 
zoographer (zo-og'ra-fer)i «• [< coSgrtiph-g + 
-cr.] A zoiigrapliist. 

ZOOCTaphic (zd-o-grnf'ik)^ «. [< zniigroph-g -b 

-ic.] Dcsoriptivo of animals; pertaining to 
zoography. 

ZOO^aphlcal (zo-o-graf'i-kal), a. [< zotignijihic 
+ -oi.J Same ns rotigraphir. 
zoographist (zo-og'ra'-fist), a. [< zoognijih-i/ + 
-i.sf.] _ One who desenbes ordo]iicts animals; a 
doscrijitivo zoologist. 

ZOOgraphy (Z 0 - 0 "'rn-ti), a. [< Gr. Ctinr, animal, 
+ -}papla, < ypd^iii', write.] The dcscri]ition 
of or a treatise on animals; dcscriiitivo zoiil- 
og)’- 

zoopyroscope (zo-o-jl'ro-.skdp), a. [< Gr. C<MI', 
animal, -b E. ggrhmip'e.] An tipplicalioii of 
tlio jirineiple of the zoetropc in which a series 
of pictures nro placed in a rotating frame, and, 
ns they pass between a lantern and a lens, arc 
thrown in extremely raiiid siicccssion on a 
screen, so as to form a contimioiis but con- 
stantly changing luctiire. This device Is used In 
the exhlhltloii of contimioiis scries of iiistnut.iiuous pic- 
tiircs of nillmnlB hi motion, etc. L'. ff. Kniyid. 
zooid (zd'oid), (I. and a. [< Gr. Cti'aabjf, like an 
tinimal. < Cipii', animal, -b liiloc, form.] I. «. 
Likonn aniiiinl; of the nature of animals; hav- 
ing an animal character, form, aspect, or mode 
of existence, as an orgaiiisin endowed with life 
and motion. See 11. 

II. a. In hint., something like an aniiiial ; 
that wliich is of the nature of an aninial, vet is 
not an animal in an ordinary sense, and is not 
the wliolo of an animal in a strict sense; one 
of the “persons” or recognizably distinct en- 
tities which compose a zoon; that product of 
any organism, whether of animal, vegetable, or 
equivocal character, which is callable of spon- 
taneous movemonts, and hence may Inive an 
existence more or less aiiart from or indepen- 
dent of the parent organism. The hiologlc.il cou- 
Caption of azoolil Is a fiindatncntal one, borilerliJK upon an 
almost inetapliyslcal ilcllnltlon of wliat may constitute In- 
dividual Identity or non-ldenlify In a phen case : tbe tenn 
covers a multitude of cases which seem at first bIkIiI to 
have little in common, an«l Its use In ordinary’ zoolopy and 
botany Is consequently various. The Rencral sense »if tlio 
word h subject to the foIlowInR specifications; (n) An 
ambiguous or enuI\ocal organic body Intennedlate be- 
tween a plant ana an animal, and not distinctly cither one 
orthcotner; a mlcro-orpanlsju or microbe not nnieiiable 
to ordinar)' classification In natural history, as bacteria, 
bacilli, and micrococci; a jirotlstan, as a moncr; one of 
the lowest protozoans; a protopbyte. Such /oblds are 
microscopic, and for the most part of extreme minuteness. 
See the distinctive names, and Monrra, Prhnalin, Proixt*- 
tn, Protopfixjtn, Protozoa. (6) One of cei tain jiccullar cells 
of multicellular animals and plants which nre endowed 
with special actlvltie.s, have as it were an Individuality of 
their own, and are capable of a sort of separate existence. 
Zooids of this class are mainly jrermlnal or roi»roductlvc. 
The female perm (ovum) n!ul the corrcspomllnp male cle- 
ment are respectively tj'pes of the whole. 'I’hey occur un- 
der many modifications, which receive distinctive names; 
many of the smallest and simplest forms nre Indilferenlly 
known as ^poreix. Sec rporc-, tij)ore-/orma(ion, oottpore, 
Zoorjtorc, fpomzooUl, anthrrozoid, ftjxonnalozoOid, and 
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matozoon, with various cuts. Tl>c foregoing definitions 
are independent of any distinction to bo drawn between 
plants and animals ; the following are zoological, (c) Any 
animal organism which has acquired separate existence 
from anotlier by partition of that other into two or more 
in the processes of fission, gemmation, and the like. Such 
cases are numerous and diverse. Viewing tbe zoon or zoo- 
logical unit as the entire product of an impregnated ovum, 
the parts or persons into wlilch it may be subseciuently 
separated, without any true sexual generation, and conse- 
quently wltliout the origination of a new zoon, are ap- 
propriatcly termed zodids, Tlic simplest case is wlien a 
zoon breaks into two or more pieces, and every piece pro- 
ceeds to grow the part which it lacks, and thus becomes 
wliolly like the organism from which it was detached. 
Various annelids olfer a case in point. Another and 
largo class of cases is furnished by ]i}’drozonns which suf- 
fer segmentation directly, or detach from their main stock 
various parts, as free medusoids and the like, these zobids 
serving to found new organisms. Allman defines the zobld 
of a bydrozoan ns a more or less independent product of 
iion-sc.xnal reproduction. Proliferation or strobilatlon of 
parts which may become detached is also well illustrated 
in the proglottides or dciitoscollccs which form the joints 
of tnpewonns ; these are zobids in so far as the parent 
worm la concenicd, consisting of detachable genitals con- 
taining the elements of a now sexual generation. A sim- 
ilar multiplication by zobids without generation takes 
place among tnnlcatcs ; It Is unknown of true vertebrates. 
One of the most interesting cases is alforded In the par- 
tbenogonesia of some insects, as npliids, In which, by a 
sort of internal gemmation, swarms of zobldnl apldds 
arc budded In snceessloii from one another to several re- 
moves from the original impregnation. Tbe term zobid 
with Botne writers specifies all these** Inferior indlvldtJals" 
which thus intcrvciioin alternation of generation lietwcen 
the prodnetsof proper sexual rc]>roductIon; and such have 
been <lescribcd as “the detached portions of an indivld- 
nnl In discontiniions dovelopinent.*” (d)Any one of the 
recognizably distinct persons of a compound organlem, 
whether actually detached or dctachaulo or not ; any 
member of a colonial or social aggregate, as the polypltcs 
of a iKilypldoin, tlic polypidesof a polyzoarj*, atul tbe like. 
Such zoulds olfer ever)* tlegrec of separateness or BCj)ara- 
billty. In pome cases thby are extremely mmicrotis, all 
alike, and liiBeiiarablo from the common stock wlilch tliey 
fabricate and Inbabit, ns the members of a coral or Bea- 
mnt. In other cases they are le.‘»s numerous, ami but 
slightly connected, and nil alike, ns tlio several members 
of a composite sea-anemone of the genus Zoantfniix (sec cut 
tliereX But the zobids of many bydrozoans, for Instance, 
nre (luitudllferciit InlMith form and function, in tlicsamc 
Individual, for the piirjiopeof division of labor; and tlie 
zoolds wlilcIi thus net ns the dilferent organs of one In- 
divblual arc commonly distinguished hy name, ns pono. 
zootdf, frarirrozo'iidf, dactjilozotzidf, rpirozooidg, etc. Sec tlie 
illstinctlve names. Also zoonitr (a mistaken use), 
zooldal (zn-oi'dnl), a. [< :nSi)J + -«?.] .Snino 
ns :o(iir 1 . 

Zooks (zuks), iiilrrj. A ininced oiitli: sninc ns 
giiilzool.v. [Oksolcio or (rnroly) nrolinic.] 
sec how brave they march. 

S/irridan (?), The Camp, I. 2. 

^ooU/ are we pilchards, that tliey sweep the streets, 

And count fair prize nliat comes into their net? 

Jiroiruin'f, Bra hippo Lippi, 
zool. All abbrrvintjon of zoolotij/. 

ZOolatcr (zo-ora-tvr), ». [< roolatn/, after iVfo/i/- 
fer.] One wlio* v'orsliips aniinnl.H or jirnclises 
zoiilatry. 

zoolatria (z<M}-la'tn-ii), «. [KIj.] Same as roo7- 
atnf. 

'I'bc system of zooUtlria, or animal worsliln, was said to 
have been IntnKluced Into T.gypt by King Kekaii of tbe 
Ilnd ilynnsty. IB. /*. Coojtrr, Arclmlc Diet., p. f.7. 

zoolatrous (zu-ol'n-lrus), a, [< mUlair-ij + 
-on.?.] Worslnpinir-uniinals; jiractisinp zobl- 
atry ; of or relatin': lo zoblatrv. 
zoolatry (zo-ol'a-tri)^ ». [< NL. zoolatria^ < Gr. 
ur«i’, anitnnl,+ /tor/irm, worship.] The worsliip 
of jmvtieiilar animals, as in (ho roHpon of tlio 
ancient I'^^yptiaiis uml of many other ]>riinitivo 
jicoples, cither as representatives of deities, or 
on aeconnt of some fancied qualities or rela- 
tions. 

zoolitc (zo'p-lit), fi, [< Gr. Cvor, animal, + 
'/ithcj stono (see -life).'] A fossil animal; an 
animal suhstaiico potrified. A]bo zodlith. 
ZOolith (zo'q-lith), 11. Same ns zoolife. 
zoolithic (7.6-p-lith'ik),o. [<ro(V/if/i -f -ir.] >Samo 
ns zoolitic. 

zoolitic (z6-o-lit'ik), a. [<ro67i7r + -iV.] ITav- 
iiif: tlio character of a zoolito; relating to zoO- 
litcs. Alfio zoolithir. 

zoologer (zp-ol'd-jer), ». [< zoiiloiHj + -er.] 

A zoologist. [I^ow rnro.] 
zoologic (zd-o-loj'ik), < 1 . [< zoology + -ic.] 

Same as zoological. 

zoological (zo-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< zaiilogic + -al.2 
Of or pertniniiig to zoiVlogy — Zobloglcal garden, 
a park or otlier large inclosiirc In which live animals arc 
kept for iinbllc exhibition. — Zoological province, re- 
gion, otc., in zoiifieofT., one of the faunal nren.s varj'ing in 
extent. Into which the Inml-Biirfncc of the globe is natur- 
ally divisible wltli reference to the pcogropliicnl distri- 
bution of animals. (See prorince, C, region, 7, and rof»f;r- 
o;rraphx/.) Corresponding divisions of the waters of tlie 
globe may take the same name when their surface-extent 
is cormldcred, or arc distinctively named (see /ircfnfirt. 
ctc.L Zoblogical areas regarded vertically, or as to deptli 
of water, nre often cnllcil zoncsor bfUfx. See zone, 4. 
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zoologically (zo-o-loj'i-kal-i), ailv. In the man- 
ner of a zoologist; on the principles or accordin" to 
the doctrines of zoblogy ; from a zoological standpoint 
zoologist (zo-oro-jist), 11 . [< zoillog-g + -ist.'] 

Ono who is versed in zoology ; a biologist, 
zoologize (zo-ol'o-jiz), V. i. To study zoology 
practically. 

zoology (zo-ol'o-ji), n. [='F.zoologie=^p.zoolo^ 
gla = Pg. It. zoologia = G. zoologic, < NL. zoolo- 
gia, < Gr. animal, + < '/lytiv, speak: 

^QQ-ologg.'] 1. Tho science of animals; the nat- 
ural history of the animal kingdom; the body 
of fact and doctrine derived from tho scien- 
tific study of that series of organisms whoso 
highest term is man : correlated vni\i pliyiology 
(or botany) as ono of the two main branches 
of biology’. Tlie connotation which the tenn has ac- 
quired during the last fifty years is very extensive, as a 
result of the application to zoologicalscience of the most 
general laws and principles of biology. So far is zoblogy 
freed from the former restriction of its scope to the mere 
formalities of description, classification, and nomenclature 
(w'liicli constitute only eyatenxatic zoblogxj) that it now in- 
cludes the results of all tbe biological Bciences in so far 
as tlicso are applicable to the study of animal sti-ucturc 
and function. Such arc or the origination of 

species, genera, etc. ; ontogeny, or the origination of tbe in- 
dividual animal ; embriiology, or the prenatal life-history 
of organisms; 2>(tlfontolngy or palcozoology, the history 
of animals in geologic time; zobgcograjdxy, tlie Iiistorj' 
of aninials ns to their spatial relations; zootonv/ ov zoo- 
the comparative anatomy of animals; zoodxjnam- 
teg or lindynamieg, animal physiology; zooehanistry, the 
chcmistrj’of animal substances and tissues ; zobpgyeKology, 
the science of animal Instincts ; zootechnieg, hionomies, or 
thremmatology, which regards the relations of living ani- 
mals to man ; and various other cognate branches of the 
general science. Tbe name zoblogy is an old one, and 
some of Its branches have been cultivated from antiquity. 
One of the cnrllcst classifications of nniinals in whicli 
a modern zoblogical group can be clearly recognized is 
(bat ascribed to .Mosea, wbicli was based primarily upon 
certain hygienic anil sacerdotal considerations: for the 
*' clean" be.asts that “cleave the hoof" are ruminants; 
certain “unclean "birds arc can ion-fcedlng birds of prey, 
as tho vulture; and the non-riiminnnt nrtlodactyls (Bwinc) 
are cbaracterized willi special emphasis. The germ of 
modem zoblogy, -ns of other sciences, is commonly as- 
cribed to Ailstotlc. Thougli hct.'ibulntcd no scheme, his 
three trcallscR on zoological subjects include a classlfi- 
cation wbicb shows great discernment, lie divided the 
animal kingdom Into two main brandies: (1) T.i-aiMa, 
Kmema, or *bloodcd’ nnlnialR, in the four classes of 
mammals, blnls, reptiles, and fibbes— tlio Vertehrata, and 
nearly as they stand to-day ; (2) 'Ai ni/in, Anmna, or 
' bloodless ’ animals, exactly the Jnvertelrata, of which he 
had four classes, his MoAdcia being ccphalopods; .MoAa- 
itdiTTpfKo, crustncean8;’E»TOM“. Insects (otlier arthropods 
than crustaceans); and 'OaroaKolipxiara, univalve and 
bivalve mollusks (together with pca-urcbins). Pliny the 
nnlnrallst was an Industrious and indiscriminate com- 
piler; and no name of special note in zoblogy appears 
again until tbe middle of the sixteenth century, when 
the almost simultaneous norks of three authors sccuie- 
ly founded tbe science and gieatly enlarged its scope. 
^Votton (lf>r>2) followed Aristotle, but added to tlio pyBtem 
tho Zo'iphiitn (wbicb long afterward became tlie Vermeg 
of LlniifeuH and the Jiadiata of Cuvier, and continue 
to l>o tlie “robpliytes " of the present day); Gesnor and 
Belon ntibllBlicd treallBcs In Ifibb; and in l.'Srb was staried 
at Naples a society which bad zoology among its objects, 
the Academia Sccretorum Naluiie, Biipiiressed by the 
cburcb. The ncriod between Cesnerand J.innrcus is some- 
times stjlcd the *‘ heroic ago " of zoology. Hie advance 
iil>on Gesner was comparatively unmarked for a Immlrcd 
yL*ars from his death In 350.^; but the latter lialf of the 
seventecnlb ccnlurj’ wltncs<<ed great piogrcss. The col- 
lection of animals from distant jiarts of the world in- 
cn‘ascd ; bucIi atiatomlcal exnminnttons ns had been prac- 
ticable and liad long been jirnctlsed n itliout the aid of tlie 
microscope were canied on with that instrument; and 
several stlll-exlstlng Focletlcs were founded — llie Aca- 
demia N’ntune CurioBonim (in IC.r.l) tbe Itoyal Society 
(chartered in lCC2),und soon afterward the Paris Academy, 
under XIV. Tho immediate predecessor of Lin- 

nrcus III tlilB period was John Bay (102S-1705), who fixed 
the wonl gjvcieg In tho sense It was to bear from Ids 
day to Danvin, and did more than any other person to 
make (be “Syatema Nnturro" of the Swedish naturalist 
jiossiblc. Tills work passed tlirougb twelve editions 
(17:i.’5-CR) In the lifetime of its author; the prc.scnt bino 
mini Bvstem of nomenclature was first applied consistently 
to zoblogy In tho tenth edition (1758). 1-innrcus also gave 
fixity tocertnln graded groups nbovctlicspecics—nnmely, 
thcgcnu8,order,nml class of the **Bcgnum Aniniale"— and 
ho recognized tho variety below tho Bpecics. The classes In 
1700 were filx : .l/rtmnmfin, with 7 orders; A ivx,0 orders; Am- 
phibia, H orders; Pieerg, 1 orders; //iK{Tfa,7oitiers; IVrnicjf, 

T) orders. The Limiean diagnoses were always cTi«p and sen- 
tentious, If not always correct; and, faulty or inadequate 
as any of them may now appear to be, the practical conve- 
iilcnccof t Ills maeblnery of classification and nomenclature 
is inestimable. Though tho not Ion of the fixity of species and 
other groups as siicelal creations, to wlilcli tills system gave 
rise, is now known to be radically fallacious, the Liimean 
clns.slllcatlon acquired almost the character of dogma, such 
as bad many centuries liefore jittncbed to tbe writings of 
Aristotlcnml to tlie Mosaic tradltion<i. 'J'liis system maybe 
paid to have culminated with the close of tbe eighteenth 
eeiitur)'; and the early > cars of the nineteenth wrought 
iniliortnnt changes, both In form and substance, notably 
at tho liamla of T,.'xnjarck and Cuvier. Lamarck was the 
pivot upon wlileli zoblogy turned from Linnrens to Dar- 
win. Ills “Zoological Philosophy "of 18fi9 Is separated by 
a Iialf-ceiitnr)' to a year from the “Systema Natime" of 
17r»S, and by exactly a balf-ccnturj’ from Darwin’s “ Origin 
of Species, " which was first published in N’ovcniticr, 3859. 
Lninareklaiilsm brought up tlio whole subject of modern 
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evolution ns opposed to special creation, and the varia- 
bility of organisms by their appetency, ns opposed to their 
fixity in chnractcr. Laranrck recognized the two Aristo- 
telian main branches as Vcrtebrata and Jnvertebrata, the 
former with 4, the latter with 12 classes, and both witli 
many ordinal and lower groups. Cuvier was profoundly 
versed in com]>arative anatomy, gave also special prom- 
inence to paleontology, and reached the conclusion (1812) 
that all animals arc modeled upon four types, for which 
he adopted the names Vcrtebrata, with 4 classes; Moh 
lujici, G classes; Articiilata, 4 classes; Jtadiata, 6 classes 
— each with more or fewer orders. Except the first of 
tlu-se (borrowed from Lamarck and so from Aristotle), 
none of these ^‘types’' are found to hold ; and few of the 
classes or orders are now accepted as framed hy Cuvier, 

V hose views and methods In the muiu were upheld in 
England hy Owen. Cuvier’s system was completed in 
li’i'J. Among tho last notable views of classification be- 
for' the .api>earance of Darwinism arc those of Leuckart 
giving f) types and 14 classes of invertchi-ales (with- 
out til • pnuoro.ms); of 11. Milnc-Cdwards (lS->r>); and of 
1.. ta'-ir. (I'-V’i. The period between Lamarck and Dar- 
■Hill w.i' line Ilf extraordinary activity In all branches of 
!&iol.'gi.-:jl !nvo‘^tigation, involving tlie accumulation of 
a of material, the description of thousands of new 

genera .ami species, and the mnltipHcation ot distinctions 
foiindcnl ujion little dllFerence; Imt philosophical gen- 
eraUz.itions did nob keep pace with the elaboration of 
analytical details. Zoological systems in various depart- 
ments became almost us numerous ns the speciali.sta en- 
gaged; and the subject acquired a huge literature, de- 
scriptive. ictinographic, and clnssificatorj*, ns well os con- 
troversial, 
th 
the 
tion, 

development (ontogeny) to tlie solution of broader bio- 
logical problems (jihylogeny)— the development of the 
Iheoo' of t\olntiotj being itself an Illustration of its own 
underlying principle. 

2. Zoo^rapliy; tho written de.-soription of nii- 
imuls; n treatise on niunmls, ospecinlly a 
systematic treatise, or goulo"ieal system. Sev- 
eral of the main classlllcatorj' divisions of the animal 
kingdom rcpiescut formally named departments of sys- 
tematic TOology. Such are iiiffiiiwm/o'fr/ or -tnantdofty or 
thrrulf'jif, thefonnal science ofinamnnils; oriiUholorji/, of 
birds; of reptiles, including iiinpbibians; 

iV?d/i.vofiiir.i/, nf fishes In their several cla«»ae8; cnneholo^i/ 
or inataeob^vj, of niollu«ks ; carcinolQfnj or criiftnceolomj, 
of crustaceans; cntoviohgri, of insects (more extensive 
than all the others combined) ; fidmiiUttnloo!/, of norma; 
and of muphytes. From sotne of tiicsc again 

guhdlvlsions are fornieil, In consi'quoncc cither of the in- 
trinsic importance of ceitidn of their suhjoct.s or of the 
special activity of investigation of these subjects — ns, for 
cxamide. nnthr»j‘Ohiii/ (including ethnography and f«eu>t- 
^>/), or the particular study of linn from a biological ilnnd- 
point ; tho study of « hales as dlfieihig mnclifrom 

ordln.iry inainmnls ; rclaehdoyy, of one of the classes of 
fishe.'*: n*e!'ltri!o(ry, of the connecting links between In 
verlehratts and ordin.io' vcrlcliratoH; und 
baeterioUrTif, tho lately created tclunee of 
mIcnM)rgani«iu*, which probaldy of all tho 
of zoology has the most direct and Important hearing 
upon human welfare ami iiappiuess. 

Zooloo, «. nntl a, Soo 

zoomagnetic (j'AVo-maKMict'ik), a, [<roo/;u// 7 - 
iictihm) + -fV.] ‘Of or pertaining to zoUmag- 
nctism. 

■ [< Gr. 

, . - ' 

Tuniing to the other suhjccta of which Dr. LlCheaiilt 
treats [In his Therapeutiquo .'Suggestive, raris. IfcOl), the 
most renmrknhle, and almost the most puzzling, chapter 
is on rnomo 7 /ir(iVi/i. 

Proe. Sot. Pnjchical Jle’oarch (I.omlon), July, IfcOl, ji. 'jni. 

Zoomancy (zo'o-inan-si), ». [< Gr. aniniiil, 
+ iirti’Tiia, divuintioii.] Tho pvetoiidecl art of 
di\4iiation from ohyervatioii ot animals, or ot 
thoir actions iiinlor f,dven circumstances. 
zoSmantic (zo-d-man'tih), n. [< zoiimtuicij 
(-nirint-) + -ic.J ' Of orpertainiiiftto zoomancy. 
zoomechanics (z6''d-inC-kan'ik.s), u. [,< Gr. 
frjor, animal, + E. im chniiica,'] damo us znn- 
fhinnmir.o. , „ 

zoomelanin (zO-o-mcl'a-nin), ii. [< Gr. 
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Ogliama, .as is well known, occur on some of the crosses zoonosology (zo'D-no-Sol'Mi), 11. [< Gr. 

bearing the interlaced ornamentation and zoomorphic de- animal, + E. nosology.'] The classinoation or 

signslound on the Manx crosses. diseases affecting tho lower animals ; a system 

Tinder Dynasty XII. the gods that had proyiously been f 2o-o-T)ar',a-sit), n. f (■ Gr. Wor, ani- 

ropresented in art as beasts appear in their later shapes, ZOOparaslTie tzo o pai jv L' s . ) 

often half antliropomorphio half zoomorpliic, dog-headed, mal, + TOpamror, parasite.] A parasitic am 
cat-headed, hawk-headed, bull-headed men and wmnen. mat. 

IP 4 Classes- .1(0!- Zoopathology (zo^o-pa-thol'c-ji). It. 

jjadi'ata, 6 classes zobmorphism(z6-o-m6r'fizm),n. \_<.sodmorpli-tc (^ov, animal, + E. pathology,] The study ot 
ti.» flr«f nt -p _ispj.] 1. The character of being zoomor- disease in animals ; yeterinary pathology. 

pliic; zoomoipiiie state or condition; represen- zoopathy (zo-op'a-thi), it. [< Gr. fyov, animal,' 

tation or exhibition of animal forms as distin- + irdffof, siifforing.] Animal pathology; the 

guished from the human foi-m; espcciall 3 -, tho science of tho diseases of animals, excepting 
eharaeterizatiou or symbolization of a god in man. Sob zootlicrapy. 

animal form. Gompavo anthropomorphism. — Zoophaga (zo-of'a-gil), n.ph [NL., neut^l. ot 
S. Tho ooiicoption or representation of men or zoophagus: soo zooptiagous.] 1. [h c.] Flesh- 
supernal beings iiiulcr tho form of animals, or eating or carnivorous animals collectively con- 
of men or gods transformed into beasts; tbo ■' ' ‘ " 

attribution of human or divine qualities to be- 
ings of animal form; worship of tho images of 
animals; zootheisin. 

Zoortkorphiittn is much more absurd than Anthropomor- 
phism after nil. Surely the rational mode is to employ 
tlie highest conceptions you can, while freely acknowledg- 
ing tlieir utter inadequacy. 

Mimrt, Katurc and Thought, p. 205. 


[< zoomorpli~ic + 
[Nil., < Gr. 

(in animal; cf. lifo; < Ctiem, louic 
live.] An animal form containing ail tlio olo- 
ments of a typical organi.«?m of the group to 
which it lH*lo*ngs; a morphological individnal 
regarded as tho whole product of an irnpreg- 
nated ovum, which may or maj' not ho di\nded 
into persons or zoiuds without tmo generation. 
See cooi(L 

Tt Is urged that whether the development of tho fortil- 
izctl germ ho continuous or discontinuous Is a matter of 
eccondarj’ Importance ; that the totality of living tissue to 
which tho fertilized germ gives rise in any ono case, is 
tho equivalent of tho totality to which it gives rise in any 
other case, and that wo must recognize this e<iuivalcnce, 
whether such totality of living tissue takes a concrete or 
a dl.scrcte arranccincnl. In pursiiniico of this view a zo- 
ological liidividiial Is constituted cither hy any such sin- 
glc animal as a matnnial or bird, which may propeily 
claim tlic title of a zoon, or hy any such group of animals 
n't the numerous Modus.T that have been developed from 
the same egg, whlcli are to ho severally difitinguished ns 
xoolds. //. Si>cncer, Prin. of JUol., § 73. 

Zoa Impersonalla, organisms resulting from the coa' 


J especially of lc«ccnce or concrescence of zodns, ns of many sponges, goophoric (z6-o-for'iU), «. [< sodphor^us + -ic.. 
f mlcrohos or which thus lose their “pcrsonalliy." Bearing a Jiving hoing, or a figure or figures o 

c departments remarkable cases (amotig sponges] ot zoa xmperso* or inoro Jnoii or animals : as, a ^ro6i>7/orfi 


sidered : a term of no exact classificatory mean- 
inrr, — 2 . The carnivorous and insectivorous 
marsupials, as collectively distinguished from 
tho herbivorous marsupials, or J^otanophaga. 
The opossum is an example. — Sf. A division 
of gastropods including carnivorous forms. 
Lamarchj 1822. 

zoophagan (z9-ot^u*gil7i)> ^ carnivorous ani- 
mal; a sarcophagan; especially, a member of 
the Zodphagfif 2. 

zoophagous (z6-of'a-gus), a. [< l^h.soophagits, 
Gr. Cuo<l>dyoc, living on animal food, < ^<pov, ani- 
mal, + (fiayzJv, cat.] Devouring animals; sar- 
cophagous; carnivorous; opposed to 
gous. Specifically applied by Blyth, in editing Cuvier, 
to one of two primary types of placental il/ctTnr/iflfirt, in- 
cluding man, Qimdrummm, Carnivora, and Cetacea; the 
last constituting the order the fifst tliree the 

order Typodontia. 

zoophilist (zo-oEM-list), n, [< zooplnUy + -t5f.] 
A lover of animals or living creatures; one 
whoso sympathy embraces all living creation. 

Our philosopher and zoophilist . . . advised those who 
consulted him ns to tho best manner of taking and de- 
stroying r.at8. Southey, The Doctor, ccxxviii. {Dames.) 

The zobphiliets vowed their determination to force 

through Parliament nprohibltoiy act. 

£i. A, Jtev,, CXL. 207 . 

zoophily (K6-of'i-ii),ii. [< Gr. animal, + 
love*, < love.] A love of_ ani- 

mals; a sympathy or tender care for living 
creatures whioli prevents all unnecessary acts 
of cruelty or destruction, Cornhill 2ilag, 
' [< ^o6j)/ior-us + -IC.] 


^ ^ ^ _ ^ ooxyhoric 

uaYi'a] or whatWe shouldWlI degraded colonies. polnmn " 

4. Ilyatt. ITOC. Dost S«o. Nat. 111,1 ISSI, p. M. (zo-of'o-rus), «. 

< zoon -f -al.] 41— fi — 


zoomagnetism (zo-ti-mug'iie-tizm), n. [' 
(Our, uniinul, + E. imugnclism.] Aiiiraul 


zoonal (zO'o-nnl), a. [fireg. 

Iluvhig tbo fburncter ot n zoon; of or jiortam- 
iiig to zoa. 

zoonerytbrin (zo'on-c-rifU rin), n. [Irreg. < Gr. 
(iMV, nutinul, + cpvOpi;, red, + -in-.] Sumo ns 
zimcrylhrin. Also zoiincrylhrinc. 


, [Nl..,< Gr.fjiofiS- 

nof, a triozobbaring the iignrosot living beings, 

< fi?ov, nnimnl, + -ijopop, < ^tp_Eiv = E. licari.] ^ 
anc. arch., u continuous frieze, unbroken by 
triglyplis, cai-ved in relief with figures of men 
and animals, as tbo Panatbenaio frieze of tbo 
Pnrtbcnon, or tbo frieze ot Pliigaleia. Also 


zoonic (zo-on'ik), a. [Irreg. < Gr. fipor, animal, zonhorus. See cuts under Borio and ScUonic. 
+ -ic.] ■Relating to animals; obtained or de- goophysics (z6-6-Ez'iks), n. [< Gr. C"ov, ani- 
rived from animal substance: ns, rodnic acid. ,^,^1 q. pbysics.] Tbo study of the 

-Zoonloacid.niiainogivcnbyBcrtliollcttoncoilc^ pliy.sicnl struoturo of animals; comparative 
IncoiublnalionwUlinnlrnalinattcr.oljtalncdbydiBtmiiig oorvelaterl 


anatomy ns a braneb of zoology: cor 
uitli zoodynamics, or animal physiology 


animal matter. ^ w 

zoonite (zo'd-nit), «. [Irreg. < Gr. hui- 
mal, -b -i7c-.J 1. Ono of tbo rings, Bogmonts, or 

somites ot wbicb tbebodv of n worm, crustacean, 
insect, vertebrate, or other segmented or artic- 
ulated animal is composed; n zonulo; amotn- t-mt 

more or an nrtbroinere of an articulated invcrtc- Zoopbyta (zo-of i-ta), ”'P‘' P*' tii.oophj- 

brato; a dinrthroracro of a vertobr.ato : used ton: sco zoophyte.] The aUornntivo name of the 


Zoo-Dyimnilc, Zoo-Phyfics, Zoo-Clicmistry.— The pur- 
Bull of the learned pliyaician —anatomy and physiology: 
cxemplined by Harvey, Haller, Hunter, Joliann Mnller. 

Pncyc. Pnt.t XXIV. 803. 


generically ot any segment, to wbicb spooml 
names urn given in special cases. — 2. Sumo ns 
zoiiid: a mistaken use ot tlio umrd. Eny. Cy- 


auimal. T"//i7«c*('«r7.«r-); hiach, + -171-.] A cMyi. (/oo/.), IV. 501. {JCncgc. Vict.) ^ 

'i feathers of zoonltic (7.o-o-i!it'ik)i [< roomfo + -ic,] Of 


black pigment derived from tho 
some birds. ^ x . 

zoometric (z6-o-met'riU), «. [< zoometr-g + 

-iV;.] Of OP pertaining to zoomotry. 

zoometry (zd-otn'o-tri), u. [< Gr. mn- 
raal, + ‘/tirfiia, < /itrpor, nicasurc.] Aioasnre- 
ment of the proportionate lengths or sizes of 
the parts of animals: correlated with antliro- 
pometrg. 

zoomorphic (zo-o-mdr'fik), <t, \\ Gv. C<yov, 

animal, + form.] 1. KoprcficntUtivo 

of animals, or of tlicir characteristic forms, us 
a work of art; of or pertaining to zoornor- 
phism: correlated with anthropomorphic.— 2, 
Especially, reprosonting or symbolizing the 
conception of a god under tlio form of an ani- 
mal whoso characteristic traits or habits sug- 
gest tho idea attaciied to tho god, ^.TIic most 
thorouchly zOfhnorphIc rellfrion was prohahly that of tlio 
ancient Egyptians, resulting In a coinjilcx systein of xo- 
olatry, many elements of wliicli were appropriated and 
adapted by the Greeks and Ibjmana. 


Cuviorian Oio Phytozoa; tbo animal- 

plants, or plant-liko animals. In Inter systems, es- 
peclnlly folIowlnR the clnssincation of Cuvier, the name has 
been much used for a large artilicinl and heterogeneous as- 
Bcmblage of the lower invertehrates. many of which, like 
tho corallines, have a plant-liko habit, and brunch from 
n fixed hnso. It thus covers, or has covered, all the true 
cmlcuterutcsCaotlnozoans, hydrozoans, and ctenophorans), 
all tho cohlnDdcrmsCstnrllshes, sca-urchiUB, holothurinus, 
and crinoldB), tho polyzoans, the sponges, some of the 
worms which used to bo classed ns radiates, and all the 
Infnsorlans and other protozoans known, having thus no 
hotter standing than “tho radiate mob" of Cuvier. (See 
JIadiata, 1.) In some ot its various reslriotcd applica- 
tions, however, it has e.xcludcd certain forms tliat obvi- 
ously belonged clsowlicro, and tlio tendency has been to 
adapt tho name to tho coelcnterates, with or without the 
sponges. Quite recently tlio pi-opositlon has been made, 
and liy aonic accepted, to use tlie name in this strict sense, 
and instead of Ccelentera or Co’lcutcrala; in which case 
it would cover tlio Aclinozoa, Ilydrozoa, Cleuophora, and 
Smnniic. Tlie New Latin form ot the term is attributed 
to Uhitton (1402-1585), ivlio ill ills “1)0 Diflerentlls Ani- 
ranlliiin" (I’aiis, 1652) included under this name practi- 
cally Its present content : namely, liolotlmrians, starflshes, 
.. V Jollynshcs, sea niicmoiies, and siioiiges. _ 

fNL'r< Gr.'Cvtn’f aniinnl, '+'riaac, tlispiiso.] A zoophyte (zb'tl-iit), it. [< NL. zoophyion, < Gr. 
disonso oommmiieatcd to man from tlin lower (uaforor (Aristotle), lit. animal-plant, < fyov. 
animals. Hydropbobia and glnuders are ox- animal, + ijin-or, plant.] A member of tbo /fn«- 
amplos of zoOnosoB. >'> any sense; a radiate; a pbytozoan. 


orpcrtniiiing to a •zobiiito; Boinitic. 
zoonomia (zd-6-no'mi-U), n. [NE. (tbo title 
of a celebrated trcatiBO by Er. Erasmus Ear- 
win) : see zoSnomy.] Same as zoSnomy. 
zoonomic (zo-q-nom'ik), a. [< zounom-y -k -ic.] 
Of or iiertniningto zooiioinj'. 
zodnoniist (zd-on'o-mist), n. [< zounom-y _ -r 
-ist.] One w’lio is’ vcr.sod in zoOnoray ; a biol- 
ogist, in a broad serso. 

zoonomy (zo-on'o-mi), )i. [< NE. zoonomia, < 
Gr. ffmv, .animal, -k rd/iof, law.] Tbe latys of 
animal life collectively considered ; tlio scioneo 
wliiob treats of tbe causes and relations of tbo 
plienomonn of living animals; the vital ocoii- 
omy of animals ; animal plij'siologj’. 
zoonosis (zo-on'o-sis), n . ; pi. zoiinoscs ("Set!)' 
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Tiie term i3 n loose popular equivalent of tlic technical 
designation; but it is convenient, and may be employed 
for any of the Zoophyla in a proper sense, ns corals, sca- 
anemones, ncaleplis, ajid sponges. The chief objection 
to its use is its continued application to those polyzoans 
which are of coralline aspect, as these have no nillnity 
with ccolcntcrates.— Glass-rope zoophytest, the glass- 
rope sponges, or Ilyalonanidtr (which sec). 

zoSpliyte-trougll (z6'p-fit-tr6f), it. A dovico 
for retaining living zoiipliytos or infusoria 
Tvlueli aro to 1)0 oxaininod under tlio micro- 
scope. It consists of a trorao with two niovnhlo siilcs 
of gloss, nnd .o folso hottom, also of gloss, suinll caoiigli 
to ndmil of tlio insertion of tin) sides hetween it nnd tlio 
fmino. 'J'he upper edges of tlio sides nre pressed tnge- 
tiler by n spring, nnd enn bo sopornted ns desired by n 
wedge E, II. Knight. 

ZOOpTiytic (z6-o-fit'ilc), a. [< Mophjic. +_ -ic.] 
Of tlio nature of a zoopliyto ; of or portniiiiiig 
to zoiipliytcs; pliytozoie — Zoopliytlo Berios, tlie 
series of nniinols composing tlio Xoiiphyta ns dellned by 
Ilneckcinnd linxicy, beginning with tbo lowest sponges 
nnd ending with Ibc biglicst cmlcntcrntes. 
zoophytical (zo-o-iit'i-lcai), «. [< cniijthylic + 

-tif.] Samo ns nbdphiilic'. 

zoophytoid (zo-of'i-toid), n. [< xtoilphylc + 
-Old.] llosombling a zoiijiliy to ; rolntcd to tlio 
zoiinliytos. 

zo6phytological(zo-<)-fi-to-loj'i-l:nl), «. [< rod- 
;)7i)//oto,7-t/ + -ten?.] Porlainiugiozoiipliytology. 
zoophytologist (zo'n-fi-iol'o-jist), II. [< roiv- 
jiliytnloiM 4- -IS/.] Onowlio is veraod in tlio 
natural lilstory of zoiiplivlcs. It.F. Toitii,'!, tiool. 
Mag. (ISS,-)), ]■). .'iin. 

zoophyfcology (zd'o-fi-lol'fi-ji), ii. [< Gr. C'.iil- 
{inroi. zoiipnyto, + -/.n)in, < siioaki sco 

-ulngij,^ Tho science or nnliirnl liislnry of zo- 
opiiyics. 

zoophyton (z<l-of'i-ton), n.; pi. zmSjihijlii (-lii). 

[NL.; SCO co»/i/i)//r.] A zoiipliyto. 

ZOSplastic (zo-o'-lilas'tik). o. '[<Gr. Cenr, ani- 
mal, + uziiiTorii', form: soo jiins/ic.] In >)i)y/., 
noting a plastic operation by wliioti living 1 issue 
is transplantod from ono of tho lowor aniinals 
toman; of nrportainingfozoiignirts.-zobplas- 
tlc graft. Snineasroii.'irurt, 

zoopraxinoscope (zd-d-prah'si-up-.skdp), o. 
[< Gi'. fijoi', animnl. + rl. piori'ii'iM’ii/a.] A 
plttlosopUical toy, somewlmt on tlio principh' 
of llio plionnkis'toscniio. by -wliicli imagos of 
animals arc mado to o.xociito natural inovo- 
mont.s upon u scrooii uiioii xvhioli tlioy aro 
tlirown. 

zoopsycholo^ (zo'd-si-kol'n-ji), a. [< Gr. Cij-ir. 
animal, + 11. pvi/c7ii)l(ii/i/.] ‘Tlio psycliolog.v of 
animals other tlian man! that liody of fact cir 
doctrine rospocting tlio minds or montal iiotivi- 
tic« of animals which may bo dorivod from tlio 
study of tlioir instincts. Imbits, oto. 

ZoBsc'opiC (zo-o-skop'ik). n. [< rw'/'i'oyi.y -h -iV.] 
Of or pertaining to zoii.M' 0 |iy. 

This condition of Zfffeojne htdliiclnathtu out* <jf the 
cominnnc^t nmung tlic idicnoineim of uhviho] jHiNitiing. 

Mi-ncif, S.V, <1. 

zooscopy (zr/o-.sho-jn), ». f< Or, animal, 
4- -OAor/fi, < nKn::eiVf view.] A kind of Imllncina- 
tion in wliich imn^inary aninml forms are jht- 
coivctl. 

zoosperm (z6'd-fipi*nn), V. [< Or. CtJtiVf animal, 
-f or:/^/a/, HCM'd.] 1. Same zn(i>{jn nniuni . — 
2. In hol.j same ns roovya/rr, 
zoospcrmatic (zd'o-sj>er-murik)f o. p\ z(to- 
sixrin + (sec s}>crmntir).1 Ih'rtaininjf to, 
or of the luitiivo of, a znii'-perm; sporinato- 
zoie. 

zoospermium fzo-o-.spor'mi-nm), ». ; pl,ro//vyjrr- 
mta (-ii). [NJj.: 'see roo.vyarm.] Tim sjUTm- 
coll, or male soed-eell ; a spermatozoun. Also 
znrpspcnn. 

zoosporango NL.moVym- 

nDKjntut.'l Same zonKporauqium, 
zoosporangial (zo*'o-spo-rnii',ii-jil), a. [< ro/k 
s])oran(jiitni 4- -a/.] Poriaining to n zoiisporau- 
ginm. 

zoosporangium (zO'o.Rpo-ran'ji-um), v.; pi. 
zoiUponnujia (-it). [NIj., < Gr. upon, aninml, 
+ orrop'i, seed, 4* u))cloy, vp.hspI.] In hnt., a 
sporangium or sporc-easo in which zoospores 
or zodgntnpfes aro prodticcd. See aporanijUw}, 
and Puis under Piivcinia and sjirnnoi/iniiitni. 

There !s then fonned in encli zn tfjmraivnmn n iminbcr 
of roo-iporcH rarhic, Murine Alga?, p 1 1. 

zoospore (zd'o-spor), n. [< Gr. OP'** » animal, + 
seed: Bco^yjorc.] 1. a Hi)or(*en])a- 

hlo of moving about ; a motile fipore, or swarm- 
sporo. Zodapores nre ]>roduccd by ninny nlgru, nnd occur 
ftfao In Rome fiuigi (Pcroiio*porc/r, Savroierniir/f, 
celcf, etc.) ; tliey nre Bp<irc8dC3tItuto lorn time of nny cell- 
wnll, nnd motile by menns of cllber cllln or pRiMidojioilIn 
.See fpftxe'it nmerojooxy/orr, 2, nml cut under Cfuctnphnrn. 
Also soofjM'rin. 
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2. An animal Bporo ; onoof thominutoflagolli- 
form bodiGs which issue from the sporocyst of 
sporiparouB animalcules 5 a swarm-spore. Cioh 
owfiki, 18G5. 

Also zoocarjh 

Zoosporeaa (z6-o-sp6'rc-6), n, pL [NL. (Thu- 
rot): seo5^oos7»ofe.] A somewhat doubtful class 
or order of gt'oon or olivo-green algaj in which 
roproduetioii is by moaus of zoospores. Conjn- 
gntlon occurs between the zobsporcs, but without clear 
distinction of male nnd female cells. The group includes 
the greater part of tlic Citlorn$pennc/e of Ilarvcy. Sec 
Alyrr, conjuyalionf -J. 

zoosporic (zo-o-spor'ik), a, [< zooaporc + -/c.] 
Of tlio nature of a zoospore; pertaining to 
zoo.sporos. 

zoosporiferous (z6'o-spo-rif'o-rns), n. [< zoo- 
.vyjorc 4- Ij/fcrrc = /icVrri.]** In hot.^ bcarhig 
or prodticing zoospores. 

ZOotaxy (z6'o-tnk-si), [< Gr. Opor, animal, 4- 
Tuftfj nrrangemcMit.] Tho seioiico of (ho classi- 
fication of animals; K^'steinatic zoology. Com- 
pare phptotaxif, 

zootechnic (z6-o-(ok'nik), a. and lu [< zoUtccli^ 
n~it 4“ -tV,] I. it. Of or pertaining to zootochny. 
II. II. Zodtcchiiy. 

zootechnics (z6-o-tok'iiiks), n. Samo as zoo- 
technij. 

zoQtechny (zoV)-li*k-ni), n. [(."Hh. zoutcchmn^i 
Gr. uniimil, 4- r/jr/y, art.] Domestication 
of animalH; tho hrco(iing and keeping of ani- 
mals ill domestieution or captivity. See aevU- 
matizotitm. 

ZOothcca (zd-p-lhe'kU), )!.; pi. zotUheae (-so), 
[NL., < Gr. Opn*, animal, 4- ensi'.’J The 
ease or sheath of a zoosperm; a cell containing 
a Hi>eriiintozot»td. 

ZOOthocal (zrMVthd'knl), n. [< zoofhrra 4* -ok] 
Of the nature of or forming n zobtheea, 

ZOothccial (zo-p-the'sial), //. znothreinm + 
Of or ijortainiirg fo a zobtheeium. 

Zootlaocium (zd-ri-iheViuin). ; pi, znathcria 
(•sijf). [NIj., < (*»r. C^)r, animal, 4* cas- 
k(di dim. of O/pr/, eas<‘, <4iest: see “oof//fra.] A 
eomimund tubular investment or ilmnipilinry 
slientli ill which certain infusorians are in- 
easful. Compare zoorpthnn^ zofiitnitlnuni, 
r«'r tlivxo iu;irrognt|mi8 of onllanr>' Rliuplf lorlca' the 
dl-ttlactiw title of zi*-thena Iia*i lieea adopt e«l. 

ir, S. Krnt, Mnnnul of JiifuMrln, p. i*I, 

ZOothoisin (zO'o-tlie-izm), II, [< Gr. uVa*. ani- 
mal, 4- K. //jri.vmL] The nttnhnlion of deity to 
an animal ; the treatment of animals or animal 
birrns as oigects of wonship. Seeroo/u/ry/ nnd 
Zoniuarphisiitf U. 

la tile stage <if birbirl<m nil the pluMiomcnu of iiatare 
nn* nttrlbuttd to tlientiiiimln by which nmn I* Rumiundnl, 
or ratlicr l«i the iiMce«trai tyjH'nof !lie-*e nuimub, «lilcb 
are wot?*lilpJicd. Tldn In tlie religiiMi of ziKtthxifm, 

J’ojK M. .Vo., X^XVJ. tVl, 

zoothoistlc {zd'’o-tlie-is'tik). a. Of oria-rtain- 
iiig to zootiieiMii; iVlaliiig to (lie woi>liij) of 
animtds; zodlatroiis. .Set* rodwory>/i/r, Ik 
Tlic jirofdietB trli4 to inill the UntclllcB too rapidly 
tliriuigh the •f/iciVfiVnnd plo^itbei^tlc »taj:e^ Into inoti« 
othel'in. P"p. Set, .Vu,, .K,\X\’I. 

zoothcrapy (zd-o-tlier'a-iu). «, [<Gr. Cuiv, ani- 
mal, 4- lI. thtnijiif.'} T)ie treatment of disease 
in the lower uiiiiiials; veterinary tlierapouties. 

Zootoca^ (zo-ol V»-kri), ». [NL. (Wagh*r)t < Or. 
Cu'j-oNor, vivii>arous, < Cf^nv, animal, 4* rArrrr, rr- 
Bfir, bring forth.] A genus of ovoviviparons liz- 
ards, of the family iMvvrtKUvy very near Lticirlti 

K ter. Tiiere are nlmat b fpfcbM. elilell> of foutiiera 
pe nnd of Africa, an tlie wcIl-kiiowM Z, vivqnira. 

Zootoca- (zd-ot'o-kii). II. yd. [NIj,, iieiit. pk: sec 
ZaefoiviL] i^amens iVri/uirn. In its application 
to mammals, the term is traeeahle to Aristotle, 
zootocology (zd'o-h}-koro-ji), II. [< Gr. Cworik 
viviparous, 4* -aijiii, < sjieak: see 

•(ihiffif,'] Tho biology of auiiimls. .Seethe (pio- 
latioii. [Unre.] 

Hr. I’itdd tells iifi we iirc nil wrong lauRlng the tenu bl. 
olf»"y, and tbnt we naglit to employ nnnfher; only he l« 
not quite sure niKMit the pn»pilcly fif timt ubicli he prii- 
p/eei OH n Biil)8titiite. It Inn poinew lint linrd oue — zoo/a- 
enpujii, Ilttjifti, Amcr. Adilrc«ies, p. IJW. 

zootomic (zd-p-tom'ik), n, [< zooUm-ij 4- -ir.] 
Same us zofitomicnl. 

Therivile»/iiV nnd endir}’o1oglc:d M’orkR of tlie Init ten 
years. jVafnrc, XX.XVIT. 70. 

zootomical (zd-d-tom'i-kal), n, [< zootomic 4* 
-ri/.] Of or ])erlaiiiing to zootomy, 
zootomically (zd-o-tom 'i -knl-i), attv. By 
means of or neeording to (he prineiplos of zo- 
otomy. 

Siicii lieing Ihe ponitlnii of npes ns n nladc, tlioy nre 
zontowienUy itlvfslbiu Into n iiiunlicr of luore nnd ninro 
Rubordinnto groups. Kncyc. hrif,, II. 1I8. 
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zootomi'st (z6-ot'o-mist), n. [< cootom-ij -1- 
-is/.] One Tvlio dissects tbo bodies of animals ; 
ono xvho is voraod in zootomy; a comparative 
anatomist. 

zootomy (zo-ot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. f^ior, animal, 
+ -To/tia, < rijivelv, ra/iclv, cut.] Tbo dissection 
or tbo anatomy of animals; speciCoally, tbo 
soionco, art, or praetioo of dissecting or anat- 
omizing animals other than man : distinguished 
from human anatomy, anctrotomy, or anihropoto- 
7)11/; equivalent to coniparatire anatomy in a 
usual sense: eorrolatod -with p7iy/o<oi)!)/, or tbo 
dissection of plants. Tlie zootomy of living ani- 
mals for otlior than surgical purposes is known 
ns riviscclion, 

zootrope (zd'o-trop), n. Samo as zociropc. 

All Inzcniouii and o/Tectivo application of tbo zoVtrope, 
for tl)c Illustration of tlie relation between certain iso- 
meric fonns. Sci. jimer. Sapp., XXII. 0097. 

zootrophic (zO-il-trof'ik), a. [< Gr. 0?ov, animal, 
-b -rpodor, < rpifciv, nourish.] Sorriiig for tbo 
noiirisbmont of nnimnls; of or pertaining to 
animal nlimontntion. 

zooxanthella (zo'd-zan-tbcl'a), n. ; pi. zooian- 
thcllic (-0). [NIj., < Gr. CoVu', animal, + fnrOiSf, 
yollow, + -c77n.] Ono of tbo yellow pigmentary 
jiarliclos, orminuto coiqiuselcs of yellow color- 
ing matter, found in certain rndiolarinns. 

zoozoo (zb'zo), 71, [Imitative; of. coo, croo.] 
Tbo wood-pigooii. [Prov. Eng.] 

Z0pe(zdp),7i. [G.] Aecrtnin frcsli-wntorbrcam 
of Europe, Jhnimis hatlcnut. 

ZopherUS (zof'o-nis), 71 . [Nl,. (Lnporto, 1840), 

< Gi'. Co^rpfic, diisky, < W^nr, darkness, gloom.] 
A genus of tpiiobrioiiid bcetic.s, roniarkablo for 
tboir largo size, bold seuli)t)iro, nnd special col- 
oration. tho elytra having sbitiiiig caliosities. 
About If) species aro known, all from Soutli 
America, Mexico, nnd the sontbwcsteni United 
Stales. 

zopilote (zo-pi-lo'to). 71. [Also Izopilotl; < Mox. 
/.•f);i77i)//.] One of tbo smnllor Amorienn xnil- 
tiires or Catharliftir, ns tho turkcy-buzznrd or 
carrion-crow; ngnllinnzo; aimibii. Soo iiidyiS, 
mill eiils under I’tilharlr.'i niiil iiruhti. 

zopissa (zo-pis'ji), )). [NIj., < Gr. Cii-ioon, pitch 
mid wax fVomo’lil ships, <C(.>-(?) + mem, nitcb: 
see pitch-.l III )iiri7., n mixture of piteli and 
Ini’, i)iipregiiiiteil with salt wntor, scraped from 
tiio sides of sliiiis, forinorly used in cxtonml 
iippliealions as tiavi)ig resolutive and dcsioen- 
livo pi'Operlies. fiiiiinioniln, 

zoppo (tsop'po), (I. [It.] In 7)iii.sir, “limping,” 

all enmtelywilli nnd without syncopation Alla 

zoppa, n ibrple orqiimlriiplemovenicnt ta wliieli tlierc is 
II s)iiciip. 7 tli,ii in tlic aiiilst of encli inccsiirc, giving tbc 

lm•lrIc llu-iirc I J J J | J J J |- 

zorgito (zdr'gil), 11 . [< Xoryc (see def.) -b -itr-."] 
A iiielallie mineral eonsisiiiig of the soicnides 
of lend mid eojiper, found at Zorge, in the Ilnrz 
iiinuulaius. 

zoril, zorillo (zor'il), n. [< F. zorillc (Eulfon), 

< S]>. zorilla, zorillo (> NL. zorillo), dim. of 
zorra, zorro, a fox.] 1. An Afi-iemi animnl of 
the gomiK y.orilla, — 2. Some Central or Soutli 
Ameriemi skunk; one of the ilcphitimr, as tbo 
eoiiepato; a zoiTino. See eat under Coiiepa- 
Ins. 

Zorilla (zii-rilTi), 71. [NL. (.T. E. Gi'ny): sco 
zoril.'] 1.‘ j\ genus of j\frieau slniuk-liko qund- 
riijieds, I'epreseiiting the sabfmaily /Corilliiur. 
Tlu* uninuuui rnril, or iuuil|)ut. Is Z. ftrinla (or Tctouyxzo- 
ri7/fi). n liiicturniil, burroM iiig, vnrnivonitis nnlinnl, c.n|inl>le 
ot I'lnlttiiig u very fvtid iHinr, like ii hkunk. It is ns Inrge 
us n fiiiuiil bousc-ent, nml is entirely stiipcd nml spotted 



Stilpcil Zoril iZenHa striata'I, 


with blnck nnd white, tlius closely resembling the small 
American Rkunk figured nmler Spiloijnle. Tiie genus is 
ulsn culled /iV/n//flo/7n?r nnd IcUmuT, Tts nnme Zorilla is 
qtilto recent ; but znriUn as n spoclllc Now T-ntiii nnme Is 
more tlian n ccntuiy old, having long ilesigimtcd a com- 
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posite species in which tlie African zoril was confounded 
with some American skunks; whence also the two senses 
Of zorU (which see), 

2. [Z. C.] A zoril. 

Zorillins (zor-i-U'ne), [NL., < ZoriXla + 
-iti.t;.] All African sutfamily of Mustelidie, rep- 
resented hy the genus Zorilla; the zorils or 
skiink-hko quadrupeds of Africa. They are 
closely related to the American skunks, or Mc- 
phitin.T. See cut under Zorilla. 
zorill^e (zor i-lin), a. Resembling or related 
to animals of the genus Zorilla; pertaining to 
the Zorillina;. 

Zoroaster (z6-ro-as'ter), 11 . [Nil. (Thomas 
18/3), pun on Zoroaster (see Zoroastrian'). in- 
volring NL. aster, starfish.] In zool., a genua 
of starfishes, giving name to the Zoroastcriitie, 
and contaimng such species as Z. futnens, of 
the North Atlantic. 

Zoroasteridse (zo'r6-as-tor'i-de), 11 . pi. [NL < 
Zoroaster + -if?®.] 'A family of starfishes, typi- 
fied bj the genus ^oro/?5fcr. It contains forms with 
very small body, very long arms, and quadriseriate water- 
feet, attaining a diameter of 8 or 10 inches. 

Zoroastrian (zo-ro-as'tri-an), a. and n. [< L 
Zoroastres (> E. Zoroaster), the L. form of the 
Old Pers. name Zaratlnistra, + -tail.] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to Zoroaster, the founder'of the 
Mazdayasnian or ancient Persian religion ; re- 
lating to or connected with Zoroastrianism. 

II. 11 . One of the followers of Zoroaster, now 
represented by the Guebers and Parsecs of Per- 
sia and India ; a fire-worshiper. 
Zoroastrianism (z6-ro-as'tri-an-izm), II. [< Zo- 
roastrian -f- -ism.] The system of religious 
doctrine taught by Zoroaster and his follow- 
ers in the Avestaj the religion prev.alent in 
Persia till its overthrow by the Mohamme- 
dans in the seventh century, and still held 
by the Guebers and Parsees, and commonly, 
though incorrectly, called ftre-worship. Tlie re- 
ligion is dual, recognizing two creative powers— Onnuzd 
(Ahuramazda), the god of liglit and creator of all tliat 
IS good, with sue principal and innumerable inferior 
amahaspands, or ministers of good, and Aliriraan (Angra- 
niainyus), the god of darkness and creator of evil, with a 
coiTesponding number of devs, dr ministers of evil. Zo- 
roaster taught that Orrauzd created man witli fiee will; 
that his state after death depends upon the preponderance 
of good or evil in Ids life, an intermediate state being pro- 
vided for those in whom these principles are evenly bal- 
anced; and that (Irmuzd will llnally prevail over Ahriman 
in the constant war between them, and redeem him and 
his ministers, as well as man, from all evil. 

Zoroastrism (zo-vo-as'trlzm), «. [< L. Zoro- 

astres, Zoroaster, + -ism.] Same as Zoroastri- 
anism. [Rare.] 

All these alleged facts conspire to prove that Ziiroastrisin 
and its Scriptures iiad their origin In eastern Iran before 
the rise of afedian or Persian dondnion. 

Ainer. Aniiq., IX. 118. 
zorra(zor'ii),)i. [NL., < Sp. ro)T«,fcm. otsorro, 
a fox.] A South Amorieau skunk: same as atolc. 
zorrino (zo-ro'no), «. [Sp. Amer., dim. of Sp. 
zorro, fox.] A South American skunk. Tim 
skunks of the Neotropical region belong to the same sub- 
family tSIeptiitiniE) as the others of America, but arc ge- 
nerically different, and like the conepate- 
zorro (zor'6), 11 . [Sp., a fox.] One of the South 
American fox-wolves, as Canis azarre. Eiiciic. 
Brit., XVni. 353. 

zorzico, 11 . [Basque.] A kind of song in quin- 
tuple or septuple rhythm common among the 
Basques. 

Zosmeridse (zos-mer'i.-de), n. pi. [NL. (Doug- 
las and Scott, 1805), < Zosmerus + -iVl.'c.] A 
family of heteropterous insects, of the super- 
family Coreoiclca, forming a transition between 
the Lijgteiitai and the Tinyitklie, but by the 
struetm'6 of the abdomen more nearly related 
to the former than to the latter. ' It contains 
only the Old World genus Zosmerus. 

Zosmerus (zos'me-ius), n. [NL.(Laporte, 1833), 
irreg. < Gr. Cuya, a girdle, < (umirvat, girdle.] A 
genus of OldWorldhoteropterous insects, typi- 
cal of the family Zosmeridse. 
zoster (zos'tdr). It. [< Gr. ^aarqp, a girdle, < 
^avvlmai, girdle : see zone.] 1. In anc. Gr. cos- 
tume, a bolt or girdle; originally, a waixiors’ 
belt round the loins, afterward any girdle or 
zone, but chiefly one of a kind worn by men. 

The chiton . . . is girt lound under the breast, to keep 
it from falling, by a girdle (zoster). Eneyc. Brit., VI. 453. 

2. Same as herpes zoster (which see, under her- 
pes). 

Zostera (zos-te'ra), 11 . [NL. (Linnteus, 1753), 
so called from the long tape-like leaves ; < Gr. 
^uarfip, a girdle : see zoster.] A genus of aquatic 
plants, of the order Naiadacese, type of the tribe 
Zostercse. it is characterized by monoecious flowers and 
ovoid carpels. The 4 species are natives of marine waters 
of both the Old and the New World. They grow immersed 
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in shallow bays and other waters, often forming large 
masses, growing from slender creeping rootstocks. The 
long narrowly linear two-ranked leaves are the place of 
attachment of great numbers of algm, and the feeding- 
places of many of the smaller forms of animal life. Z. 
marina is known in America as eel-grass and in England 



I. Flowering rLvnt of Graos-wrack or Hcl-gr.ass (Zostera marina ) ; 
a. the spadix ; a. anther; Z, pvitil; r, fruit. 

as grass-wrack, also as turtle-grass, sweet-grass, and hell- 
ware; when dried, it is used, under the name of uftiu ma- 
rina, sca-scilge, or sen-hag, for stuffing mattresses and as 
bedding for horses. This, together with the related Cgmo- 
docea teauorea, constitutes the glazier’s-seaweed of Eng- 
land. Z. nana of Europe is known .as dwarf grass.wrack. 

Zosterese (zos-te're-e), n. pi. [NL. (Kunth, 
1841), < Zostera + -c/e.] A tribe of monoeoty- 
ledonoiis plants, of the order Ndiadacere. it is 
characterized by unisexual flowers on a flattened spadix 
without a perianth, and with a subulate or capillary 
stigmm The 2 genera, Phyllospadixand Zostera (the type), 
are stthmei gctl grassy plants of sea-water, the former in- 
cluding 2 species, both natives of the Pacific coast of the 
United States. 

Zosterops (zos-te'rops), 11 . [NL. (Vigors and 
Horsfield, 1826 ), < <xr. ^oarjp, a girdle, + ila/i, 
eye.] 1. A very extensive genus of jVclipha- 
gideX (also referred to tlie Dicaiidx), giving 
name to the subfamily Zosieropina:, cbaracter- 
izod among related genera by the absence or 
spimious cbaracter of the first primarj', and 
named from tbe conspicuous orbital ring of 
most of its members. The genus is now held to 
cover a number of forms which have been made types of 
several (about 8) other genera. They are known as white^ 
eyes and sHvcT-eyes. Tlie range of the genus in this broad 
sense is very extensive, embracing most of Africa, all of 
India, Ceylon, Burma, China, and Japan, the Malay Pe- 
ninsula and Archipelago, the Papuan Islands, Australia, 
Tasmania, and most of the Polynesian islands, including 
New Zealand. TIic bill is about as long as the head, 
straight, and broad at tlie base. The pattern of colora- 
tion is characteristic, consisting of olives and yellows os 
the ground-colors, and the diagnostic white eye-ring of 
most species. Tlic sexes arc alike in plumage. The size 
is verj' small, only 4 or 5 inches. About 85 species are 
recognized as valid. The type is Z. cserulesceyis, of Aus- 



Silver-eye or ^Vhitc-eyc {.Zoiterofs cterttltsetns). 

tralia, the Chatham Islands, and New Zealand, the ceru- 
lean creeper, and rusty-sided warbler of the older orni- 
thologists. Z. madagascariensis is the white-eyed warbler 
of Latham. Z. olivacea is the olive creeper of Bourbon 
(Rdunioii). Z.mauntiana is the lilaurice warbler of Jfau- 
ritius. Z. luguhris, Z. lorhonica, Z. cMwonota, Z. fallax, 
Z. leucophfea, Z. mvelleri, Z. finttchi, and Z. senegalensis 
liave severally been made types of other genera. Some 
of these birds have been placed in Dictextm, and are 
among those known to the French ornithologists as «owt- 
mangas. 

2. [?. c.] Any bird of this genus. 

ZOtheca (zo-the'ka), ti.j pi. goffteca? (-se). [< 
Gr. live, + dijKrjf a receptacle : see 
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theca."] In a;?c. orc7/., a niche or an alcove; also, 
a small living-room, or room used by day, as op- 
posed to a sleeping-room or dormitory. 
Zouave (zo-Uv'), n. [P., from the name of a 
tribe inhabiting Algeria.] 1. A soldier be- 
longing to a corps of light infantry in the 
French army, distinguished for their dash, in- 
trepidity, and hardihood, and for their peculiar 
drill and showy Oriental uniform. The Zouaves 
were organized in Algeria in 1831, and consisted at first of 
two battalions chiefly of Kabyles and other natives, but 
ultimately became almost entirely French, with increased 
numbers. They served exclusively in Algeria till 1854, 
and afterward fought in European wars. 

2. A member of one of the volunteer regiments 
of the Union army in the American civil war 
(1861-5) which adopted the name and to some 
extent imitated the dress of the French Zou- 
aves.— papal or pontifical Zouaves, a coTps of French 
soldiers organized at Borne in 1860 for the defense of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope, underQen. Lamoricifere, 
one of the first commanders of the Algerian Zouaves. 
After obstinately resisting the entrance of the Italian 
government into Borne in 1870, they served in France 
against the Germans and the Commune, and in 1871 were 
disbanded. 

Zpuave-jacket (zo-iiv'jak'^et), n. 1. A short 
jacket, not reaching to the waist, cut away in 
front: a part of the Zouave uniform. — 2. A 
similar jacket, usually ornamented, with or 
without sleeves, worn by women, 
zounds (zoundz), interj. [For ^swounds, abbr. 
of GoeVs wounds, refemng to the wounds of 
Christ on the cross ; one of tho innumerable 
oaths having reference to Christas passion.] 
An exclamation formerly used as an oath or as 
an expression of anger or wonder. 

Zounds, sir 1 then I insist on your quitting the room di- 
rectly. Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 3. 

zoutch (zouch), V. f. [Origin obscure.] To stew, 
as flounders, whitings, gudgeons, eels, etc., with 
just enough of liquid to cover them. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Zr. In cltcm.^ the symbol for zirconium. 
zucchetta (tsuk-ket'til), u. [It. zucchetta, a 
small goui'd, a skullcap, dim. of zucca, a 
gourd.] 1. IuthoJ?(?m. Cath. C7<.,the skullcap 
of an ecclesiastic, covering the tonsure. That 
of a priest is black, of a bishop pui’ple, of a car- 
dinal red, and of the Pope white. Also -written 
zucchetto. — 2. A late form of burganet, dis- 
tinguislicd by having a movable nasal, hinged 
chcek-pieccs, and an articulated couvre nuquo. 
zufolo, zuffolo (z6'fo-16), n. [It. znfolo, < zu- 
folarc, hiss, whistle.*] A little flute or flageo- 
let, especially such as is used in teaching birds. 
Zug^n falcon. Sqo falcon, 
zuism,7i. Tlie American widgeon, Marcca amcri- 
cana. TVehsicr's Vict.^ 1890. [Local, U. S.] 
zules, zulis, ?i. In licr.j a chess rook used as 
a bearing. 

Zulu (zo'lb), n, and a. [Also Zooloo; S. Afri- 
can.] I, n, A member of a warlike and supe- 
rior branch of the Kafir race of South Africa, 
divided into many tribes. Tn the beginning of the 
nineteenth century several tribes of Zulus established a 
kingdom including tho present British colony of Natal and 
the 001111117 north of it called Zululnnd, wliich was broken 
lip and mostly absorbed by the British and the Boers dur- 
ing a succession of wars ending in 1883. 

II, a. Of or pertaining to the Zulus : as, the 
Zulu language (a principal member of the Bantu 

group of languages) or government Zulu cloth, 

a fine twilled woolen cloth used as a background for em- 
broidery. Diet, of Needleivork. 

Zulu-Kafir (zb'lo-kaf''er), n. Same as Kafir, 3. 
zumbooruk (zum'bo-iaik), n, [Also zumhoornclc, 
zomhoruk, zamhoorak; < Hind. Pers. Ar. zam- 
hiirak, < Turk, zamhurak, a small gun, dim. of 
Ai*. zanibiir, a hornet.] A small cannon mount- 
ed on a svflvel, usually shorter and with larger 
bore than tho zingal. in English wiitings the name 
is especially applied to such a piece carried on a camel, 
the pivot which supports it being erected on the saddle 
in front of the rider. 

Eighteen or twenty camels, caparisoned in the Bajah’s 
colours of red and white, with zomhoruTcs, or swivel guns, 
mounted on their backs. 

ir. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 237. 
ZUmic (zu'mik), a. An improper form of zymic. 
zumologic, zumology, etc. Same zymologic, 
etc. 

Zuni (zo'nye), n, [Amer. Xud.] A memher of 
the best-known community or tribe of the serai- 
eivilized Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, living 
in a village of the same name on the Zuni river, 
composed of large communal houses. 

Zunian (zo'ni-an), a. and n. [< ZuTii + -an.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the Zuiiis. 

All the Ztiflian clay effigies of owls have horns on their 
lieads. Science, VI. 266. 

II. n. A Zufii. 



zunyite 


7044 


2. Formed like the letter H, with a cross- 
bar connecting two other bars. Sec sygon. 

The frequency of the zygal or H-shapeil form of fissure 
fof the bminl. 

Iluck'a Handbook of Med, Sciences, VIII. 125. 
[Earo in both uses.] 

\::ygantra(,-tv\\,). 


zunyite (zu'ni-it), «. [< .ZHfff(soedef.)-f -ifc2.] zygal (zi'g.al), a. [<zgg-on -b -ah] 1. Of or 
Ailuosilicatoof aluminium, occurring in glassy pertaining’ to a zygon ; connecting, as a yoke. 

transparent tctrahedi'al crystals of the hai-cl- " j 

ness of quartz : found at the Zuui mine in Colo- 
rado. 

zurf (zferf), n. Same as zarf. 
zwanziger (tswan'tsi-gfer), n. [G., < zmanzig, 
twenty.] A silver coin of Austria of the nine- 
teenth century, equivalent to 20 kreutzers, and 
worth 8| pence English (about 17 cents), 
zwieselite (tswe'zel-it), n. [< Zwicscl (see def.) 

+ -!fe2.] A variety of triplite found near Zwie- 
sol in Bavaria. 

Zwinglian (zwing'- or tswing'gli-an), a. and ji. 

[< Zwiiigli (see def.) + -(rii.] I. «. Of or per- 
taining to Ulrich (Huldroich) Zwiugli (14S4- 
1531), a Swiss religious reformer, or his doc- 
trines. Zwiiigli’s revolt from the Itomau comimiiiioii 
took place at Zurich In 1510, a year hufore Luther's, with 
whom he dllfcretl lu denying the real presence In tlie eu- 
charlst lu any sense, and upon other points. 

II. II. A follower of Zwingli. 

Zygadenus (zi-gad'e-nus), n. [NL. (Kiehard, 

1S03), named from the conspicuous pairof glands 
at the base of the sepals in Z. glabciTiiiiiis; < 

Gr. Cnydn, a yolco, -f ad//v, gland.] A genus of 
liliaceous plants, of the tribe Icro/rc.r. it is 
eharactcrized by pedicellcd flowers with a llattlsb lierl- 
anth nearly c<|ualed In Its length by the stamens, and 
narrow angled seeds ulthout prominent wings. The 10 
species are natives of Siberia, and of North America In- 
clndlng Mexico. They are jterennlals xvlth a Inwlzontal 
. rootstock or a coated bnlli. prodnelag an erect htem un* 
branched beneath the terminal raecine or panicle, nhlch 
consists of nnnicrons whitish or grceidsb lion ere. Tlie 
long linear leaves are ratllcal nr crowded toxvard the base 
of the stem. The imlsonons root of /. retirnojtn* of tho 
northwestern Unlteil States Is known as dcalb rainasc atid 


zygoite 

of osphradia or olfactory tracts, paired neph- 
rldia of unequal size, and distinct sexes. As an 
ordinal group. It contains the ormers or sea ears, the pleu- 
rotomariolds, the keyhole-limpets, and the true limpets, 
ntid is divided into Ctenidiobranchiata and PbylUdiobran- 
chiata (the latter being the PatclUdm alone). Also called 
Zeugobranchia, ZygobrancMa. See cats under abaltme, 
Pissurellidie, Patella, patclli/onii, Pleurotomaria, Pleura- 
tomaritd/e, and sca-ear. 

zygobranchiate (zl-go-bmng'ki-at), a. and v. 



as/io';> bclufjInnocnuiiB tohnes innl prcf'dlly cnicn ^ygapopbysial a. [< 

by them. Z. evlcmls northward to Kotrolme “*• *‘ *- 


Souinl. plahcrrimus ami X. pomcllincfl 

referred to Jmmnf/iinm, arc tall \\and-like upcclei ullh 
conspicuoua nliitu or cre:uii-c<dorcd compound racctnc^ 
rcscmlilliig thu hinck eolio9h. 

zygadite (zit:'a-dU), u. [< Or. jointly, 

< a yoke: boo t/o/.rl.] Ararioty ol albit’e, 
oocurrinff in thin tabular twin crystals: it is 
found at Androasberf' in the JIarz.* 

Zygffina (zi-jc'na), a. [i\L. (I'nbncius, ITT'i), 
s lir. CrjoM'o, stipposod to mean tho hanimcT- 
hoadod shark.] 1. Incahna., a f'cnus of moths, 
typical of tho family /y/z/nihlr, tho sj)ccios of 
which nro known as hunu t-inoths^ as /f, viiitos, 
the tran.sparont hurnct; /. fri/oUi, tho live- 
spotted burnot; hmiVnvr, tlio narrow-bor- 
dorod bnnict; /. ftlijtctuliihr, tho si.\-.<5j>ottcd 
buriiot 5 etc, it wn^ nt first coextouBlvc with tho fum* 
lly, liut now Includes only those fonun llml have the nn* 
timnro clnvlform, n lltllo iorurer than the hfidy; the 
cloiiKiite, nnd spotted; the paljd short, hairy, uml aculo; 
ntid the larvtc cut ilmcted, stout, hairy, nn«l tramformltu.* tu 
ft fusiform iiarchnienl-llkecociiou. .Vi-arly putcpoolt^ uro 
known, of which f-‘J oroiir in I!uroia\ tlumthori lu A>ila 
ntid Afrlc.a ; id nre llrltl^h. The lann? are rctimrknhlo lu 
Jinicruntiii? In the half-;.’ruun condition. Some ontnuiuN 
offlsts chniipo the iinmo to Jut/irorrrd, hecnii-y U |.t tho 
samc us the pcmn Xuiunm In lchtli>olo,;v ; luit tlib h 
n ini«itnke, for enlotnolo;ry hn^ the prior claim npcui the 
itnmc, ntid It is thu geims of IlHhe> Itiat should not Ik* 
iinuied Zu'jinxa. 

2. Ill iciith., a ffoiius of so named hy 

Cuvier in 1817; tho hnmmorheails; now eallod 
Splnjma (which .see). See cut under Itamtinr- 
head. 

zygsenid (zT-jo'nid), a. and u. L In entom. 
and icUtlt,, of or ])crlaining to the /[iijicnidiv, 
as a moth or a shark. 

II. a. A member of 
whether in entnmoln^^y 

Also ziiprcunhl. 

Zygffinid'lG (zi-je^n-de), »• pi [XL. (Loach, 
]819),< Zf/r/avirf, 1,+ -id/r.] 1. In rnfo;//.,a fam- 
ily of hawk-moths, named from the f;emis Zy- 
(j!cua: also wroiif^ly called Aniltroceridir, Tho 
family comprises n iiioro or le*-^ flellidte and charactcrlB- 
tic series of motlis Intcrniedlnlc ljct>u‘cn tlic IknnUiic\d/r 
ftud tho Cnftn\id!r. I5y most motleni nutliors n tx-cllon 
of tho old fninlly Zii^inutUe is beparate<l iuto n family 
A^ariMidie. Tlic Ziiriirnnl.T projKT have pectinate nn- 
tonnro, rnlher narrow wines rounded nt the tip, and a ^cua. 
tlon fimilar to tlic nrctlans. Tlu lr larvio are hliorl, Iiahy, 
and transform in cocoons composed etillrdy of silk or 
mainly of hair. The Ihtropcnn ftirms h-loim mainl> to 
Zygtnxa, while the principal American Kfiicni are I'rocrif, 


yok™^’+\f.TpmreTvob’“ln <'zijgohrailchraius, < (Jr. fuyfo, yoke, + 

pgayxia, gills: SCO hraiichiatc.] I. a. Having 

paired and as it were yoked gills or ctenidia, as 
certain molliisks ; having the characters of or 
pertaining to the Zijgobraiichiata ; zygohraneh. 

II. 11 . Any member of the Zggobranchiata. 
zygocariiiac (zi-go-kiir'di-ak), a. [< Gr. (v]6u, 
yoke, -f KciptYm = )E. heart: see cardiac,] Not- 
ing a certain hard protuberance of the stomach 
of a crustacean, formed hy a thickening of tho 
chitinous lining of the cardiac division (in tho 
crawfish an elongated postorolater.al ossicle, 
connected xvith tho lower end of tho antero- 
lateral ossicle, and passing upward and back- 
ward to hocomo continuous 'xvith tho pyloric 
ossicle): correlated withptcroenrdmc and itro- 
cardiac. 

zygodactyl, zygodactyle (zi-go-dak'til), a. and 
II. [< NL/. ’‘zijgodactijliis, < Gr. (igiSr, yoke, -1- 
dauTvZoc, finger, too.] I. a. In oriiith., yoke- 
toed: noting those birds, or tho feet of those 
birds, ■which liavo tho toes disposed in pairs, 
two before and two behind. In nil yoke-toed birds, 
excepting tbc trogons. It Is tbe outer anterior toe wbicb 
Is reversed ; In trogons, tbe Inner nnteilor one. See cut 
under pairdoed nnd parrot. 

II. II. A yoke-toed bird; a bird having tho 
toes arranged in pairs. 

Zygodactyla (zi-go-dak'ti-lji), n. pi. [NL. 
(Jirandt, 1835), fern, of “zygodii'ctijiiis : see zygo- 
diiclyldii.c.] 1. genus of acnlephs,of the family 
dl'.ntiorcidiT. it Inelndes some large jcllytlsbes, C or 8 
Indies In ilianieter, witb long violet streamers, louinl tn 
the nortb Atlnntic waters, 

2. A section of nachydcrmatous mammals, cor- 
responding to tho Siiidrc in a broad sense; tho 
swino. Tbe iminc Implied tbe cloven boot of these ani- 
mals, In /listlnctlon from the solidnngninto or multnn. 
gnintc boot of tbe qninimpeds witb wbicb swine were 
formerly classed ns pnehydrnnata. See Artiodactyta 


herpet., tho fossa 
upon thopostorior 
faco of tho neural 
arch of a vcrtebiva 
of sorponts and 
some lizards, for 
tho roeoption of 
tho zygosphonoof 
a sueceoding ver- 
tebra, tho series 
of vertobno heing 
more rlloctivoly 
interlocked fhero- 
hy than is ac- 
complished by rosiciior f.ice of n <lorvii vcT!ct>ra of 
tho ZVffftnonllVSOS |»>tlwn,slio«lncM, Oiczjvantrumt 

1 I 1 ^ ft:, f/, tf.-\nsvcrse 

lllOnO. OompftVO Pit. dciimI itplncj ttc, neural 

cut nndor zygn- “j;,;': o con>ex i»stc,iorfx„ of cm- 
sjihcnc. 

The anterior Biirfaco of (lio arch above tho neut al canal 
is pnxtnced Itito a sti onp m ii1s;e-!>Iiupc(l zyKoapljcne, wlilch 
nta into a correaponillnp ri/f^onfrnm of tho next pricetllnp 
MTtehin, ami on the po-tterior Mirface of tho arcli Ihero 
U a -rr/rmnfriim for the ryposidione of the next prcccdliiK 
(rcMtl Bucceetlliip) vcrtel)rft. Iltixtnj, Anat. Vert., p. 201. 


_ htiaia 4* wil] Of or j>ortn5ninf( to n z^'ga- 
liopliyMs; iirlicnlnr, ns n vertebral proeoss. 
zygapopbysiB (zi-ga-pof'i-sis), ; pi. cytia^ 
popliysdi (-sez). [XL., < Gr. Cr)or, yokc,‘ + 

uTTotpvnic, ]u*oce.*JM: see apophysis.'} A proccss 
upon tho neural nrcli of a vertebra correspond- 
ing to that called ohtitiur or articular in Im- 
m:in anatomy, itrovidetl with a facet for ar- 
ticulation with the same j>rocessofa))retM*ding 
or succeeding vertebra, thus serving to inter- 
lock th(* scn<*s of vertebral arches. There are 
tiortu'dly two t*ulniof f)pap<iph)Bei t*» n verlcbni, tlic tuo 
prikoei^e^ (rlplit and .. . 


.ri^ei-ie^ (rluht and Ieb) Willi li'iire BUimted upt.n till* am J "’*^*‘i**‘\ v . 

«‘rlor luirder of any areh belnp enlled ]'ff:}i<ja}<tyhypf>, ^ygOQaCtyl35 (z5-gp-dak ti-le), 1\, pi. [i>L. : SCO 


mid t!io«i- tipm llie |N>4teiIor l»'irder, 

Ihcli pair of any one \crlehrn articulates wltli the o’tht r 
pairof the next xirtehm. .Sro entx nndcr ccrrkal, dor- 
tdt, t'ndtulrlrtitu, /•»//»T 7 *o/>AyWir, fiitnfHtr, ^rrUbra, r»/ynn* 
Initit, ntiti fyijotpf.rnK 

zygito (zi'git), II. [Also erronco sly zeuyitr; < 
Gr. ^vyiTTfC, < Ci'joc, yoke, cross-1 a’m, tltwart: 
sec zyyou.} In dr. on/n/., an o. smnn of the 
secomi or middle tier in u Iriren ?. Comjiare 
thrauitc and thalaniilc. 

Zygnema (zig-iic'mii), n. [XL. (KUtzing, 
irreg. < (Jr. Ci’)of, yoke, 4* rrpta, thread.] A 
genus of fresh-water alga*, tyjneal of tlie nr- 


/yyoflartyla.} A group of arhoncolo iion-pas- 
serino birds whoso toes nro yoked in pairs, two 
before nnd two behind: sjiionjTnoiiK witli Scau^ 
(which poo). The group is nitlllclal, lieing framed 
with referutico to the Rititrlo character cxprcs^cil in tlie 
intiie, InsPtence tipoanhleh briiipx together soinu Mnla 
nlilch tteliuig todltfercnt orders, nx Pmltnct and /'iVun’/r, 
separates the picarinn families wldch are not >oku-toed 
fn>m till Ir near relatives nhlch nre >okc-tocd,nnd icnorea 
the exceptional r>codnctylI>‘m of llie trogoii«. Various 
attempt— as i.y IUytli(lSlf>XSuiitIeviin(li?T 2 ),and Sclnter 
(Jsso) — to restrlet the iinnie to a part nf the birds It origi- 
nally designated, and retain It tn tlie s>6lem hi a stricter 
s-n«e, Iinve not U'en entirely successful.’ Also ZyyCKlnctuli. 


<h r Zyyucmac€:v, hiiviiig cells with two uxile zygodactyle, o. nnd n. zyfioiUictyl. 
nmiiy-rayed ehloropliyl-hodies near the central zygodactylic (zl'gp-dnk-tirik), rf. [< zygodac- 
cell-nucleus, each containing a starch-granule, Same ns zygodactyl. 

and (ho zygosnoro undivided, mostly contract- zygodactylism (zi-giMlak'ti-lizm), ». [< zygo- 

ed, and <levcioj>ed in (lie middle "sjiace he- <la<'tyl + -wa.] The yoking of tho toes of a 
tween two united pairing-coils or in ono or the Lii'd’H foot in nntorior nnd posterior pairs; tho 
other of th<‘ conjiigatiiig-colls. Sewralnf thespo. z.vgodactyl character or condition of n bird or 
elcs nreuinoiig thec«>iiimoiie.U of fre4e«Hter ulgie In l»otli its toeS. 

flta'.mrini zygodactylous (zi-gp-<iak'ti-ius), ff. [< zygo- 

d-o.,„„„np...,. itactyl •¥ ^ius.} Same ns n/r/odorfyl 

Zygodon (zrgo-don), n. [<‘Gr. Ci-jiJr, yoke, 4- 
odoi'r (odoiT-) = E. tooth.} In zoill.^ same as Zcu~ 


masxi'^ See cuts umicr eA/on'/'Ay/ nnd ronjtiyalion. 


jf the family Zyg,rtiid/r, ZygnomacCfC (zig-iie-iim'sr-e), ». pi. [XI, 
:y or in ichthy<dngy. Zygnema 4* -ore.'r.] A very distincl onle 


,< 

of 


fresh-wator alpe, of the chi'-s donjugatic. The 
liidlvldunlconBbtsof n iiMinlly ilmplenndunhniiiehcd flln- 
im'iil <if cellH placed cml to end, nnd the Individuals are 


glodon^ 1. Owen. 
zygodont (zl'gp-dont), a. 


[< Gr. yoke, 4* 


jolnetl In (UniiientoiiK families, ’'lljo ehloropti) bmas^ U oSoit; (otlozT-) = E. ttiOfh.} Xotillg luolar tCCtll 


illlfitsed or of a delinlte form, often foniilng a splrni i»nnd. 
Tronagntton by lur.inx of rob^porea which result from 
conjugation. .See CotiJwjat.v, roii^'icMfnm (with cut), ami 
cut limb r fAfen);»Ayf. 

Zygnemea: (zig-iiC'mr--ro, u. pi. [NL., < Zyg- 
iiciiui + -c.T.] A uiibfamily or trilio of frcsli- 
wntcr iiIeiD, of tlio order Zygiiriiiarr.T, elmrne- 
lerizcd l>y linvinc n mostly contrnelcd, undi- 
vided ■■ . . . . • ... 

develops 

- - - [<Gr. 

see bran 


whose even numherof cusps nro paired nnd ns 
it were yoked together; linving such molnrs, ns 
n mnminnl or n type of dentition. 

It Is thus prolmliic tlmt trlvonnduutlv Is to be rcenrilcd 
na an earlier and more primiti^e form of molar than those 
of tho zyimtont (quadrltubcrcular) type. 

Av\ex\ yatnralifit, XXII. S32. 

[XL., < 


Harrifina,Cienvchn,Lveoxni>rpha,t\\\dr,hiueu]i\*,i)\i-\ni- ZygobiailCh (zi'gd-brnugk), < 1 . and «. 
ter containing more tlian lOo South Anierlcnii apcele*. tTc^oi’ voice niiii** -t- liniiwm rnllc- 
Euchromia Is mu.lber lumc ccuus, cumi/risiuK mure Hum \ ' y ’ 'y ' ’ it,.'.' 

l&O Bpcclc'', rnainl) South Amuricfiii. See cut under /’ro- Zx gobiaiiclilfltc. 

criK. Also Zyya-nir, Zyytcuidfg, Zyyinwidcn, am! Zyjc- U. A zygobrniichiuto inolllisk. 

TJT i* -1 i. , , , Zygobrancliia (zi-gp-brnng'ki-ii), H. 

2. in ichth., a, family of sharks, named from the sco zygohrauch.} yamo as Zytfohra uch . 
genus Zygxna : now cnlloil pHphyrnid.r {which Zygobranchiata (zl-gd-braiig-ki-u'tii), n. pi. 
sec), bee cut under hammerhead, (I>L., neut, pi. of **zygohranchiatus T Bcn ziigo- 

lygffimne (zl-je'uin), a. [< Zygecna 4- -larL] hrauvhiatc.} An order or suborder of Gas- 


zoospore, which after a period of rest Zygogoinphia (zi-go-gom'fi-ii), ?j. ]d. 
ps into a germ-cell. 3 ’oko, + grinder-tooth.] In 


In ichth., same as zyq!cuid. 
zygsenoid (z!-jo'noi(li, a. and u. 
-Old.} Same as zygicnid. 


[< Zygivna 4- 


Ehrenberg^s classification, n division of rotifei*s. 
Zygogramma (zT-go-gmm'jj), [XL. (Chev- 
rolat, 1843), < Gr. yoke, 4- ')piiupa, let- 

ter.] 1. A notable gomis of chrysomclid bee- 
tles, comprising about 70 American species, 
mainly from South America nnd !Mcxieo. iiy 
most American colcoptcrlats It U consldcrcil a snbgeuus 
of Chrj/sotnela, from the typical fonna of wjilcli it is sepa- 
rated by tho possession of a tootli on the Inst taisal Joint. 

2. A genus of reptiles. Cope, 1870. 

Irn/ioda, linvinp; paired prill-combs, or right and zygoite (zi'go-it), ii. [< Gr. Ct’}<ir, yoke, -f -i/c-.] 
left ctonidin, symmetrienlly disposed in tho An orgnnisni resulting from tho process of zv- 
piillial oharahor on each side of tho nock, n pair gosis or conjugation. 



zygolabialis 

zygolabialis (zI-go-la-bi-a'lis),n.; pi. zi/golaU- 
ales (Jez). [NL., < c>jgo{ma) + lahiaUs, labial.] 
The lesser zygomatio muscle ; the zygomatious 
minor. Cones, 1887 . See first out under jjiHscicl. 

zygoma (zi-go'mU), n . ; pi. zygomata (-ma-tii). 
[Nil., < Gr. Cv)’uya, the zygomatio arch, also a 
yoke, bolt, bar, < t^vyovv, yoke, join, < (vydr, 
a yoke, joining : see yoK-e't.J 1 . The bony arch 
or arcade of the cheek, formed by the malar or 
jugal bone and its connections : sooalled because 
it serves to connect bones of the face with those 
of the skull about the ear. in mammals, including 
man.tlio zygoma consists of a malar bone connected be° 
hind with tlio squamosal bone, usually by a zygomatic pro- 
cess of the latter, and abutting in front against a protuber- 
ance of the superior maxillary bone, or of tlio trontal or 
the lacryraal bone, or any of these. Itds usually a stout 



Skull of Mylodon. a gicautic extinct sloth, slioeing the niassive 
zygoma r. with strong superior and lafertor processes a, a', 1 Great- 
ly reduced.) 

bony arch, sometimes with a strong descending process 
giving principal origin to a masseter muscle, and bridging 
over tile temporal muscle. It Is sonicllmcs a slender rod, 
and may be imperfect as In shrews. The p.nrt taken In Its 
formation liy tlio malar bone Is very variable in extent. 
(See cut under si-uif.) Below mariinnals the construction 
of the zygoma posteriorly is entirely altered. In birds tlio 
arcli Is articulated there witli tlio quadrate botie, or sns- 
pensorium of the lower iaw, representing tlio malleus ol a 
mammal, and an additional bone, tlieqiiadmtojugal, inter- 
venes between tliequadratc and the malar proper. In siicli 
cases tile anterior connection is more particularly witli 
the maxillary lione, or with tliis and tlie lacryraal, and the 
zygoma is generally a slemierrod-Iikostriictiire. (See cut 
under Ballino;.) In reptiles fnrllior modillcatloiis occur, 
such as llie completion of the nrcli Iieliind by union of tlio 
jugal bone with tile postfrontal ami srinumosal ; or there 
may bo no trace of a structure to wliieli tlio term ziMoiiia 
is properly applicable, as in tlio Ophidin, in uldoli tlicie 
is no Jugal or quadratojngal bone. Among Iiatraclilnns, 
as the frog, a zygomatic arcli is represented by tile coii- 
Iicction ot the maxillary bone, by means of a quadratojngal 
bone, with a bone c.allcd Umimromaxtoid (see cuts tlicio 
and under Anitra), In any case a zygoma consists of a 
auborbital or postorbital scries of ot.-illcatlons In mem- 
brane, or membrane-bones, developed on the outer side 
of the maxillary arcli of the embryo (tlic same tiiat gives 
rise to llie pterygopalatine liar), nnd wlicn Iiest dilfercii- 
tiated is represented by lacrynial, maxillary. Jugal, and 
(luadratojugal lioncs; and Its connection witli ttic sphe- 
noid, ns occurs in man, is quite execptioiml. 

2. The malar or jugal hone itself, without its 
connections. [Rare.] — 3t. The cavity tmder 
the zygomatio process of the temporal hone; 
the zygomatic fossa. Ilramtc. 
zygomatic (zl-go-mat'ik), a. [< NL. zijgomali- 
cus, < zygoma, q. v.] In zooL and aliat., of 
or pertaining to the malar or jugal hone, or 
this hone and its connections ; constituting or 
entering into the formation of the zygoma; 
jugal— Zygomatic apophysis, Samo as zygamaltc 
process. — Zygomatic arch, the zygoma. See cut under 
sArui/.— Zygomatic hone, tlie malar.— Zygomatio ca- 
nals, two cauals in the malar Irene of man, through wliicli 
pass branches of the superior m.'ixiilaty nerve ; tliotemno- 
romalnr canals :(a)tliezj/yomntico/nnni, or Tiioinr,riinning 
between tile orbital and anterior surfaces ; (6) the ri/oouKrli- 
coUmiwral, or tejojjoral, riimilng lietwecn tlie orbital ami 
temporal surfaces. — Zygomatic crest, tliat edge of tlio 
human ailsplicnold wlileli articulates witli the malar. — 
Zygomatio diameter, thogreatest distance between the 
zygomatic arches of tlio skull.— Zygomatic fossa. See 
/iwsai.— Zygomatic glands, lympli-nodcs found along 
tlie course of the Internal maxillary artery,— Zygomatio 
muscle. Same lu zyyomo!i>i<».— Zygomatic process. 
See jtroeag, nnd cuts under ekuU ami temporal -. — Zygo- 
matic suture, the squamoz.vgoinatle suture ; tlio immov- 
able connection of the squamosal, usually of its zygomatic 

E rocess, with the malar or Jugal bone.— Zygomatio tu- 
erosity,tIiatprotu1jeraiica of tlie superior maxilla whicli 
articulates with tlie malar, 
zygomatici, n. Plural of zygomaticua. 
zygomatico-auricular (zi-go-mat'i-ko-il-rik'u- 
lilr), a. 1 . In anal, and rodi., of or pertaining to 
tto zygoma and the auricle: as, a zygomatico- 
auricular mu.scle. Soo zygomatico-aurioularis. 
— 2. In craniom., noting the ratio hotwoon 
the zygomatic and aurictilar diameters of the 
skull, called the zygomatico-auricular index. 
zygomatico-auricularis (zl-go-mat'i-ko-ft-rik- 
uda'ris), n. A muscle of tho external oar of 
some animals, which arises from tho zygoma 
and is inserted in tho auricle; in man, the at- 
trahons aurem. 

A strong zygomatico.aurieutaria Is also seen ns we re- 
move Iho Integuments of tho head [ot tho reliidcer). 

jProe. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1891, p. 2.12. 
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zygomaticofacial (zl-go-mat^'i-ko-fa'shal), a. 
lu anai., of or pertaining to the zygoma and the 
face: specifying (a) the anterior connections 
of the zygoma, and (6) the anterior one of the 
two zygomatio canals which traverse the malar 
bone of man. See zygomatic canals, under zy- 
gomatic. 

zygomaticotemporal (zi-go-mat"i-k6-tem'po- 
ral), a. In anat, of or pertaining to the zygo- 
ma and the temporal bone or fossa: specifying 
(o) the posterior connections of the zygoma 
with anj' element of the temporal bone, as tho 
squamozygomatie of a mammal, and (i) the 
posterior one of the two zygomatio canals 
which traverse the malar bone of man. See 
zygomatic canals, under zygomatic. 
zygomaticus (zi-go-mat'i-kus), n.; pi. zygo- 
matici (-si). [NL.’: see zygomatic.'] One of 
several small subcutaneous muscles arising 
from or in relation with the zygoma, or malar 
bono — Zygomaticus aurlcularls, a muscle of the ex- 
ternal ear, the attralieils aurem of man, commonly called 
rygomatico.aurictdaris (wliich see). — Zygomaticus ma- 
jor, zygomaticus minor, two muscles of the face, nris* 
mg floni the malar bone, inserted into the orbicularis 
oris at the corner of the moiitli, and serving to draw tlie 
corner of the mouth upward and oiitwaid, as in the net of 
Iniighiiig. The former is sometimes called distorter oris, 
and the lattei zygotabialis. See flrst cut under muscict. 

Zygomaturus (zi''go-ma-tu'i-us), «. [NL., < 

Gr. fiqt.y/a, tlio zygomatic arch, + ovpa, tail.] 

1. A genus of largo fossil marsupials from the 
Post-tortiarj’ do))osits of Australia. — 2. [?. c.] 
A member of this genus. Imp. Did. 

zygomorphic (zi-g6-m6r'fik), a. [< zygomor- 
pii-ous + -ic.] In hot., same as zyggmorplious. 
zygomorpMsm (zi-go-ra6r'fizm), [< zygo- 
morpli-ons -i- -is«/.] Tho character of being 
zygomorpbous. 

zygomorphous (zi-go-m6r'fus), a. [< Or. (vy6v, 
3 ’oke, -P popt^lj, form.] Yoko-sbaped: speeifi- 
callj' applied to flowers which can bo bisected 
into similar halves in only ono piano; mono- 
symmetrical, Sachs extends tho term to cases wliero 
bisection into siinilnr Imlvcs is possible in two planes at 
riglit angles to ono nnotlier, the halves of one section be- 
ing dilferent from tlie iialves of the oilier, Goebel. Com- 
]mi c aclinomorphous. 

zygomorphy (zT'go-mor-fi), n, [< zygomor- 
pTt-ous + -1)3.] In hot., same ns zygomorphism. 
zygomycete (zi-go-ml'set), «. In hot., a fungus 
belonging to tho group Zggomgcctcs. 
Zygomycetes (zi'go-mi-so'tcz), «. pj. [NL., < 
Or. ?i')(ir, j'oke, +’ /ivkijc, pi. /‘(■Kyrec, a mush- 
room.] A group of fungi characterized by tho 
production ot zj-gosporcs. It embraces tlio 
Alucorini, Entomophthorcic, Chylridiaccic, Usii- 
laginac, etc. 

zygomycetous (zi'go-mI-s6'tus), a. In hot., 
ol or pertaining to tlio Zygomgcdcs. 
zygon (zi'gon), «. [NL., < Gr. tpryiv, a j-oko, 
cro.ss-bar: see yoltct.] 1. A connecting rod or 
bar ; a yoke in general. 

Zygal fissures nre defined ns **n-Bliaped or quedradlatc, 
prcicntltig a pair of brandies at cither end of u connectinR 
bar or yoke, the ztjffon" A zygal fissure contains a bar or 
zvjon, u yoko In the most gcneml sense. JS. G» Wilder. 

2. lu anatf an H-sliapcd fissure of tlio brain, 
as tlio pnroecipital fissure, it consists of anterior 
and posterior stipes, anterior and posterior rnml, nnd tho 
connecting bar (tho zygon In strictness). B. 0, YVildcr. 

Zygonectea (zi-go-nek'tez), [NL. (Agassiz, 
1854), so called because said to swira in pairs} 
< Gi% ^vyovy yoke, + vf/Kn^j swimmer.] A largo 
goiius of small carnivorous American cyprino- 
(loiits; the top-minnows. They are closely related 
to tlio Idllinshcsf/^KNJufuA), (he tcchnlcnl diUercnce be- 
ing cliidly in the sniullncss nnd Imcknnrdiicss of the dor- 
sal fin, which hn.s usually less tlian ten rays and is com- 
monly inserted behind tlie front of tho anal fin. Tho 
ton-minnows nre on the nverago smaller tlian tho killi- 
fishes; being ustmlly only 2 or 3 inches long. They nio 
BUI face Bwlramcrs, and feed on insects. Tlic species are 
numerous, and individuals abundant. Ono of tho best- 
known is Z. liotalvf, coiniuon la ponds from Uliclifgan to 
Alaljaiiiii and Texas. 

Zygopetalum (zi-go-pet'n-lura),«. [NL. (Hook- 
er, 1827), so called with ref. to Uio union of tlie 
perianth with tlio foot of tho column; < Gr. 
(v/6n, yoke, + rrtraXor, leaf (petal).] A genus 
of epiphytic orchids, of tho tribo Vandex and 
subtribo Oyriopodietc. it is cliaractcrfzcd by showy 
solitary or loosely racemed floM'crs with spreading sepals, 
the lateral ones united to tho short foot of tho incurved 
column; by a fiattish Jlp, hearing n transverse crest at Its 
ho-so ; and by an anther tvitli four obovoid pollcn-inasies, 
attached by a raiber broad stalk or gland. There are about 
60 species, natives of tropical America from the WexSt In- 
dies and Mexico to Brazil. They aro handsome plants 
with short leafy stems finally thickened into pscudobulbs. 
Tlielr leaves are two-ranked, monibranous or somewhat 
rigid, and slightly plicate or with elevated veins. Tlu y 
arc highly prized In cultivation under glass, especially Z. 
Machaix, the original species. 
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Zygophyoem (zi-go-fis'e-e), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. 
(.vy&v, yoke, 4- fvhoc, seaweed, + -ex.] A group 
or order of unicellular or multicellular fresh- 
water algK), not now generally accepted, with 
the cells single, or segregate, or geminate, or 
united in a series. Multiplication is effected by divi- 
siou in one direction, and by means of zygospores result- 
ing from tho conjugation of the cells. It embraces the 
families Bcsinidiaccm, Zygnemaeete, etc. 

Zygophyllacese (zi'^go-fi-la'se-e), n, pi. [NL., 
< Zygophyll-iun + -accie.'] Same as ZygopliyU 
Jew. 

Zygopbylles (zi-go-fil'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1814), < 2^jgophyil-uin + -cw,] An order 
of polypetalous plants, tbe bean-eaper family, 
belonging to the series Disciflorsc and the co- 
hort Geranialcs. it is characterized by flowers which 
usually bear a fleshy disk, five free glandless sepals, fila- 
ments augmented each by a small scale, and a furrowed 
angled or lobed ovary witli two or more filiform ovules in 
each of the four or flve cells. It includes about 110 species, 
classed in 18 genera, natives of tropical and "warm cli- 
mates, especially north of the equator. They are com- 
monly shrubs or herbs with a woody base, bearing divari- 
cate branches jointed at their nodes. Their leaves are 
usually opposite and pinnate or composed of two entire 
leaflets ; the twin persistent stipules are sometimes de- 
veloped into spines. The flowers are white, red, or yel- 
low, very rarely blue, usually solitary in the axils of the 
stij>ulB3. The pvincipalgeneraareZi/.(7qpAyffum(the type), 
lYilmlm, Ouaiaeum, and Fagonta; 10 genera are mono- 
typic; two species of Guaiaeuin (lignum-vit») become 
moderate trees. The woody species are remarkable for 
the extreme hardness of their wood, and several, as Guai- 
actim, produce a bitter and acrid bark. Tlieir detei-sive 
foliage is used in the West Indies to scour floors. Some 
of the family are so abundant in the Egyptian desert as to 
constitute a characteristic feature of its vegetation. 

Zygophyllum (zi-go-fil'um),«. [NL. (Linnmus, 
1737), < Gr. ^vy6v, yoke, + ipi}.?.ov, leaf.] A ge- 
nus of plants, type of the order Zygojtliyilcx. 
It is characterized by opposite bifollolatc leaves, flowers 
with four or five petals, and a sessile ovary with tlie ovules 
fixed upon the axis. Theie are about 60 species, natives 
of the Did World and of Australia, They are diminutive 
shrubs, often prostrate, nnd witli spinescent branches. 
Tho leaves are opposite, usually composed of two fleshy 
leaflets armed at the base with spines which represent stip- 
ules. The flowers are wlilte or yellow, usually marked 
near the base with a purple or red spot. Z, Fabagois the 
bean-caper of the Levant; its flower-buds aro used as ca- 
pers. The ni omatlc seeds of Z. cocoineuvi nre used by the 
Ar.ibs as popper. Several species are of local medicinal 
repute— Fabngo as a vermifuge, and Z. simplex, on 
Arabi.an plant of nauseous odor, as a remedy for diseases 
of the eye, 

zygophyte (zl'go-fit), «. [NL., < Gr. ftiydn, 

yoko, + <^vt6v, plant.] A plant charaoterized 
hy tho production of zygospores; a plant in 
wlncli reproduction consists in a confluenco 
of two similar protoplasmic masses. See ont 
under conjugation, 4. 

In most of tliese zyyophytes thore is no plain distinction 
of sex. G. h. Goodttle, Pliysio). Bot., p. 439. 

zygopleural (zi-go-plo'ral), a. [< Gr. (vydr, 
yoke, + pAcvpa, side.] Bilatorally symmotrical 
in a strict sense. Zygoplem’al foians are dis- 
tinguished as diplcural and tctraploural. 

Zygosaurus (zi-gO-sa'vus), n. [NL. (Eichwald, 
1848), < Gr. (vyov, yoke, + cavpay, lizard.] A 
genus of labyrinthodonts, based on Z. lucius 
from the Middle Permian of Perm in Russia. 

zygose (zi'gos), a. [< Gr. fnyov, yoke, + -ose 
after zygosis.] In hot., pertaining to or ehar- 
aetoristio of zygosis or conjugation. 

ZygoselmidEB (zi-go-sel'mifde), n.pl. [NL., < 
Zygoscimis + -idx.] A family of dimastigate 
ousf omatous flagellate infusorians, named from 
tho genus Zygosclmis. They have two similar 
vihratilo flagella, and tho endoplasm iuoludes 
no pigmentary hands. 

Zygoselmis (zl-go-sel'mis), n. [NL., < Gr. ^vyiv, 
yoko, + ceApty, rioose.] The typical genus of 
Zygoscimidx. These animalcules arc highly plastic ami 
voriable in form, witli two unequal flagella from the fore 
end, at tlie base of rvhicli are tlie moutli and pharynx. 
Z. nebutosa and Z. inzequaiis inlinhit fresh water. 

zygosis (zi-go'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. (vyaatp, a 
.loining (used in sense of balancing), < tyvyovv, 
join, yoko : seori/.qoma.] 1. Asexual intercourse 
of protoplasmic bodies, resulting in their con- 
fluoneo nnd conlesecneo ; tlio process and re- 
sult of conjugation in protozoans or other of 
the lowest organisms. Soe conjugation, 4. — 2. 
[eg/).] [NL. (Forster, 18G9).] A genus of hyme- 
nopterous insects. — 3. In hot., conjugation; 
tho fusion or union of two distinct cells or pro- 
toplasmic masses for reproduction. See coii- 
jugation, 4. 

zygosperm (zi'go-spOrm), n, [NL., <Gr. ^vy6v, 
yoke, + uirtp/ic, ’seed.] In hot., same as zygo- 
spore. 

zygosphene (zi'go-sfen), n. [< Gr. ftiydr, yoke, 
+ o^rp-, wedge.] In Itcrpci., the wedge-shaped 
process from the fore part of the neural aroh 
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of the vertebrfc of serpents and some lizards, 
which fits into a corresponding fossa, the zy- 
gantruin, on tho 
posterior part of 
the neural arch 
of a precodin" 
vertebra, and 
serves thus to 
intorlocli tho se- 
ries of arches 
more effectually 
than would ho 
dono hy zj'ga- 
pophyses alone. 

Compare cut un- 
der ^ugantrum. 
zygosporangium 
^zi'go-spo-ran'- 
]i-um), n.-pl.c;/- 
gosporangUt (-ii). 



Anterior face of n dorsal vertebra of the 
python, showing; rs, zjposphrnc ; /r, pre* 
zytjapophysls 5 //, transverse process; irr, 
w -I , ticural spine; ur, neural canal: c, ccn« 

f , \ G r« Cl*} op, trum of tlie procochan vertebra, whose con* 
J- •*>’ thc couvc'clty of tlic cciitruin 

yOKO, T QiiOpfi, shnnn undcrr^'iTi^rf/rfon. 

seed, -h n}Tcim', 

vessel.] In hot., a sporangium in which zygo- 
spores arc )iroduecd. 

zygospore (zi'go-spor), n. [NL,, < Gr. Ccjiir, 
yoke, + (T.Topn, seed.] In hot., a spore foriucil 
in tho process of roiiroduclion in some algic and 
fungi by tho union or conjugation of two sinii- 
lar gamotc.s or protoplasmic masses : called ino- 
xfiorc by Ifostafinslci. Also ri/f/o.<prr«i, njgotc. 
Sec .xjinrc", eoiijiignlinii, 4 (with cut). 
Zygospore® (zi-'gd-.s])6'rc-C), n. ]iL [NL., < 
Gr. Cejoi', yoke, 4- a-npo, seed, + -f.T.] In 
Sach.s’s system of classilication, a group of 
plants characterized by thc production of zy- 
gospores. It is no longer maintained, 
zygosporophore (zl-go-spor'd-for), ». [NG., < 
Gr. Ccjiic, yoke, + oir'npn, seed, -1- p/pric = Ik 
hcfirl.] In tint., a club-shaped or conical sec- 
tion of aliyphn adjoining a gamete-cell after its 
delimitation. J)c Uiirg. 

zygote (zi'got), n. [< Gr. Cr;urnr, yoked, < Cr- 
jcri', yoke: see ri/c/omn.] Same as ri/govpoir. 
Zygotrocha (zi-gdt'ro-kii), a.;)/, r^’b., < Gr. 
G';cr, yoke, + rpopicj wfieet.] In lihrcnbcrg’s 
classilication, a division of rotifers: corndated 
with S<'lii:i)lrorli<i. 

zygotrochous (zi-got'rri-kus), n. Of or per- 
taining to the ZtignlrorlKi. 
zygozoosporefzi-’gp-ziyp-spor), n. [Mb., < (tr. 

Ccjiir, yoke. + firin', animal, + n.Te/iii, .sccil,] In 
hot., a motile zygos|iore. 
zylo-. For words so beginning, sec ry/o-. 
zylonite, a. Same as xgltDiitr. 

Zylophagtis (zi-lof'a-gns), a. Thc original (in- 
correct) form of .Yi/((i;i/mya.s. Lotri illf, l.sOH. 
Zjrmase (zi'mas), a. [< Gr. Cr/"/, leaven, + -ii.ir 
(after iliastosc).^ .Same as cari/ai. 
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zyme (zim), «. [< Gr. fiyn?, leaven, < ffem, boil : 
see yeast. 2 1. A ferment. 

A yeast and a ferment signify the same thing, and, as a 
zyme also means a ferment, tho term zymotic has arisen 
to express a certain class of diseases. 

.Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 8-13. 

2. The living germ or other poison, of whatever 
nature, which is belie vod to bo tho specific cause 
of a zymotic disease. 

zymic (zim'ik), a. [Also improperly zitmic; < 
zyme + -ic.] Pertaining to or of tho nature of 
leaven: applied by Pasteur to tho microbes 
which not ns ferments only when tho air is 
oxeliidod, ns distinguished from those xvhieh 
require tho presence of air. 
zymogen (zi'mp-jon), n. [< Gr. O'’/"?) leaven, 
-f -yrt’vr, producing.] A substance from xvhieh 
an onzyra may bo formed by internal change. 
Also zymogene. 

A ferment is found to exist ns a zymogen in tlio resting 
seed, wliicii is rcn<iily doveioped iiy wnrmtli ami weak 
acids into an active condition. Nature, XLT. 3S0. 

ZJ/mogenic (zi-mf>-jon'ik), a. [As zymogen + 
-IC.] Exciting foriiicntntion: ns, ziimoiicnic or- 
gnnisras. 

zymogenoua (zi-moj'c-niis), a. [As zymogen -f 
-oiw. J Sumo as zymogenic. 
zpnoid (zi'inoid), a. [< Gr. “'Cr/uieiAyr, Ci'/iuib/f, 
like leaven, < C'7'9, leaven, -I rhlor, form.] Ite- 
sombling a zyme or ferment. 

Zymologic (zi-mp-loj'ik), a. [< zyniolng-y -f -iV.] 
Of or iierlaiiiing to zymology. 'Alnnzninotogie. 
zymological (zi-mr>-loj'i-kal), «. [< zymologic 
+ -»/.] .Same as zyiniilogie. 
zjfmologist (zi-mol'q-jist), a. [< ziimolog-y + 
-i.vf.] One who i.s .skilled in zymology. Also 
zninotogist. 

zymology (zi-mol'o-ji), a. [Also zumology ; < 
Gr. Ci/"/, leaven, -I -/ojm, < speak: see 

-oha/i/.] The science of or knowledge concern- 
ing fcrinenlnlion. 

zymolysis (zi-mol'i-sis). a. [< Gr. Ce/"/. leaven, 
-t - >1 cir, dissolving.] Game as ri/iao.v(.v, I. 
zymolj^ic (Zi-mq-lil 'ik), «. [< z'ymoly.ti.e (-lyt-) 
4" -le.J Same as zymotie. 

Sftlkouskl . . . t’otu'Iiitlitl frn»j JjIh rckpnrclirs 
(1ml ft nnptilndvo (.•//»»«■////•>) nn- rtoitlnuiilly 

tnklUK place III lUIii;: (Ihshh >*. Sittifri", XLl. 

zymomc (zi'mdm). a. [< Gr. Ceawao. a fer- 
mented mixture, < Ce/anr, leaven, ferment, < 
0'/"/. leaven: see.raa».] An old name for the 
gltilcn of wheal llnil is insidiible in aleoliol. 
Also zinitnne. 

zvmoraotor (zi-mom'e-ier), a. [< Gr. Chit/, 
leaven, + iiiTfriv, measure.] An inslrnmcnl 
for asceilainiiig the degree of fermentation of 
a fi rmenting liquor. Also -i/aio'iaii (ir. 
zymophyto (zi'ino-fil), a. [< Gr. chiy, leaven, 
+ perdr, plant.] A bactcrioid ferment llml 
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liberates fatly acids from neutral fats. Bil- 
lings. 

zymoscope (zi'mo-skop), n. [< Gr. Cvyg, leaven, 
-f- BKoretiv, view.] An instrument, contrived by 
Zenneek, for testing tho fermenting power of 
yeast, by bringing it in contact with sugar- 
water and observing tho quantity of carbonic 
nnhydrid evolved. Watts. 
zymosimeter (zi-mo-sim'e-tfer), a. [< Gr. fl- 
puat^, fermentation, -f plrpov, measure.] Same 
ns zymometer. 

zymosis (zi-md'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. Cc/iucif, fer- 
mentation, < Ce/iow, fei-ment: seo zymomc.^ 1. 
Fermentation of any kind. Also zymolysis . — 
2. An infectious or contagious disease, 
zymotechnic (zi-mo-tek'nik), a. [< Gr. GV"/> 
lo.avon, -f rixi”!, art.] Relating to tho art’ of 
inducing and managing such fermentations as 
are useful in tho arts; pertaining to zymo- 
tochnics. 

zymotechnical (zi-mo-tek'ni-k,;il), a. [< zymo- 
technic + -o/.] Sam'o as zymotechnic. 
zymotechnics (zl-mo-tek'niks), 11. [PI. of zymo- 
technic (see -to).] Tho art of managing fer- 
mentation. Compare zymnrgy. 
zymotic (zi-mot'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. Ci’iaariKo;, 
< Ci'puan;, fermentation: see zymosis.'] I. a. 
Pertaining to fennentation; of the nature of 
fermentation. Also zymolytic. -Zymotic disease, 
noy illscnse, sucli ns nmlnrin, typhoid fever, or smallpox, 
the otlj;in nixl proirrefss of which nro due to the mullijill* 
culiim wltldn thc body of n Hvlnj? perm introduced from 
without.— Zymotic papilloma, framhccsln. 

II. II. Same ns zymotic itiscasc. See I. 
zymotically (zi-mot'i-knl-i), atlr. [< zymotie -I 
-nl -f -(!/-.] In a zymotic manner; according 
to the manner or nature of zymotic diseases, 
zymurgy (zi'm6r-ji), ii. [< Gr. Ci/"/, leaven, 
-b Ipiiir, work (cf. metallurgy, etc.).] That 
department of tcchiiologieal elieniistry which 
treats of the scientific principles of wine-mak- 
ing, brewing, and distilling, and the prepara- 
tion of yeast and vinegar, in which processes 
fermentation jdays the principal part. Hath, 
Zyrichthys, n. .See Xyriehthys. Steainson, 1839. 
Z^hopsaryt (zi-thep'sa-ri), Ji. [liTCg. < Gr. 
CGIor, beer, -f ii/'nr, boil (related to -laacir, 
boil, cook: sec peptic), + -ary,] A brewery 
or brew-hoiisc. [Itare.] 
zythum (zFthnm), n. [< E. zylhnm, < Gr. CiOoe, 
beer, apnlicd to the beer of Egy])t and also to 
timl of tlic northern nations (xoep/ii).] A kind 
of beer made by the ancient Egvptians. 
Z 3 /xomma(z.ik-soni'a), II. [NIj.(J{ainbur, 1842), 
priqi. "Xni.niinma, < 'Gr. Cflfif, a joining (< Cnq- 
reiiii, join), + 11 / 1 / 1 ( 1 , eye: see ommatitlinm.] 
A genus of Indian dragon-flies, of tho family 
i.ihrttntiitie, having the head large, tho face 
nariow, the eyes of great size, and the first 
three abdominal segments vesicular. 




LIST OF AMENDED SPELLINGS 


RECOMMENDED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON AND THE 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Philolopcal Association, Ki\’ino voice to the gonoral 
opinion o£ the most eminent seliolars in English philology, as reflected 
in previous discussions in that hody and clsovhoro and expressed in' 
the annual reports of a special committee, adopted and published, in 
187G, a declaration in favor of a reform in English spelling. That 
declaration, as printed in the List of Amended Spellings subsocpicntly 
recommended by the Association, is as follovs : 

1. The tnic and sole oJIjcc of alfnbctic writiiiR is faitlifttlly and inlcniBlhly to repre- 
sent spoken speech. So-c-tlld "historical ” orthosrafj’ is only a concession to tlic weak- 
ness of prejudice. 

2. The ideal of an alfahct is that cverj’ sound should hav its owti unvarying sign, and 
every sign its own unvarying sound. 

3. An alfabct intended for use by a vast community need not attempt an cxbaiisUv 
analj’slsof tbc elements of utterance and a representation of tbo nicest varieties of artic- 
ulation, It may wel leav room for the unavoidabl play of individual and local pronun- 
ciation. 

4. An Ideal alfabct would seek to adopt for Its characters forms which should suggest 
the sounds signlllcd, and of which the rescmblnnceR should in sum inesiirc represent the 
similarities of the sounds. lJut for general practical use tlicrc is no advantage in a sys- 
tem which aims to depict in detail the fysleal processes of utterance. 

*5. No language has ever Iiad, or Is likely to hav, a pel feet alfabct; and m elianging 
and amending the mode of writing of a l.itigungc alrcdy long writn reganl must neces- 
sarily bo had to what is practically pos-slhl (luite as muoli as to what Is inlietcntly de- 
sirabl. 

C. To prepare the way for such a chance, the ftrst step is to break down, by tlic com- 
bined influence of cnllgbtcnd scolnrs and of practical educators, the Immense and .stub- 
born prejudice which regards tbo c«t'ildi«lit modes of spelling almost an coiihtitutlng 
the language, ns having a sacroil character, ns in llicinaelvs j»roftTabl to others. All 
agitation and all dctlult profviiaU of reform ar to bcwelcumd so far as tliej woik in 
this direction. 

7. An altcnlortbografy wll lie iiuavnI<lablyofrcnslv to those wlio ar first calld upon to 
use it; but any scnsll)! and consistent new system wll rapidly win tbo harty preference 
of the mass of writers. 

8. TIio Tloinan alfabct Is so widely and firmly cstablisht in use ninutig tlic lending civ- 
ilized nations that It cannot bo displaced ; in adaiiting it to improved use for nnglisli, 
the cfTortfl of scolars sliould bo dliected towards Its use with uniformity, ami lii coin 
formity Kith other nations. 

In pursuianco of tlii.s <locl(xrAtion. further action was tahen by the As- 
sociation from year to ycarj and, a similar declaration having been 
made by the Philological Society of Loudon, tho two bodies agreed, in 
18S3, upon certain rules (the Twenty-four Rules) for tho correction of the 
orthography of certain words and classes of words. Subsequently an 
alphabetical list of tho principal words covered by tho rules was made. 
“ Tho corrections arc in the interc.stof etymological and historical truth, 
and arc to he confined to words which (lie cliungos do not much disguiso 
from the general reader.” The rules aro printed in tho ^'Proceedings” 
of the American Pliilologieal Associntion for 1883. The list was printed 
in the “Transactions” for 1880, and Inter in the periodical “ Spelling,” 
in Octoher, 1887, from which it is here reprinted, with some slight cor- 
rections. 


The list is printed lioro as a record of an important movement which 
promises to he of special interest to lexicographers in the near future, 
and as a recognition, in addition to the reraarhs made in the Preface 
(p. ix), of the desirableness of coiTecting the anomalies and redundan- 
cies of English si^elling in tho directions indicated. It is the main of- 
fice of a dictionary to record actual usage, not to recommend hotter 
usage; but in cases of unsettled usage it must adopt, and thus by in- 
ference recommend, one form as against the rest; and, in view of the 
fact that the amended spellings in question have been recommended 
by tho highest philological authorities in the English-speaking world, 
and that they have been to a considerable extent already adopted, in 
whole or in part, by many respectable- newspapers and other periodi- 
cals, and by a large number of persons in private use, besides those 
who take part in tho agitation for spelling reform, they can hardly be 
ignored in a dictionary wliicli records without wincing tlie varying or- 
thograpliy of times just past, and of earlier generations. The refonned 
orthography of the present, made with scientific intent and with a 
regard for historic and phonetic truth, is more wortliy of notice, if a 
dictionary could discriminato as to worthiness between two sets of 
facts, than tho oftentimes eapi’ieious and ignorant orthography of 
the past. 

It need not bo said in this dictionary that tho objections brought on 
etymological and literary and other grounds against tho correction of 
English spelling aro tho untliinkiug o.xprossions of ignorance and preju- 
dice. All English otyraologisls aro in favor of tho eon’cction of Eng- 
lish spoiling, both on etymological grounds and on the higher ground 
of tlio great service it will render to national education and interna- 
tional intercourse. It may safely bo said that no competent scholar 
who has really examined tho question has come, or could come, to a dif- 
ferent conclusion ; and it may bo confidently predicted tliat future Eng- 
lish dictionaries will bo able to recognize to tho full, as this dictionary 
has been able in its own usage to recognize in part, the right of the 
English voenbulnry to bo riglitly spelled. 

It is to bo noted that many of tho corrected spellings in tho following 
list are merely rover-sions to a simpler mode of spelling formerly com- 
mon; indeed, such is largely tho intent of tho list. Examples aro cn- 
tjitij gcHuhij wily ahriJy and the like, and especially verbal forms like 
flropty h-istj viist, iosty etc.— a mode of spelling in use for more than a 
thousand years (compare Anglo-Saxon cystCy English list; Anglo-Saxon 
mistCy English misty etc.), and still familiar in the usage of tho best 
modern poets, ns Tennyson and Lowell {Icapty viisfj fost aro in Lowcirs 
la.st poem, “My Brook,” December, 1890). All considerations, histori- 
cal, literary, and economical, arc in favor of such coiTccted forms. 

W. B. WHITNEY. 


In the followInR list, an In tho Twenty-four KuIcp, many amciKlabl wonU hav been 
omitted forrcasoiiB such a.s these : 1, The chaiis'ctl woni w'ouUl not he c.aslly recognized, 
as nee for knee, 2. 1.cttcrB ar left In strange positions, ns In rdtj for edge, cang for eaujue. 
3. Tlie word Is of frequent use. Final g = j, v, q, z, and syllabic ? and n, ar straiico to 
our print hut abundant in our speech. Many of them ar in the list: hap,/rccz, finglt 
eatn, etc. ; but iz for is, ov for o/, and many other words, as wel as the final z = s of hi* 
flections, ar omitted. 4. TIic wrong sound Is Buggested, as in vmj for vague, acerfor 
acre. D. A valualil distinction Is lost ; eafque from cask, dost from dtud. 

Uiinznal words having a familiar change of ending, ns -le to -f, and simpl dcriv.ati^s 
and Inflections, ar often omitted. Words doutful in pronunciation or etymology, and 
words undecided by the ABSocIatlons, however aiiiendabl, ar omitted. Inflections ar 
printed in italics. 

The BO-calld Twenty-four Hules ar many of them lists of words. The rules proper ar 


as follows: 


Ten Uui.es. 


1. c.— Drop silent e when fonotically useless (writing -er for -re), as In live (I!v), single 
(singl), eaten (eatn), rained (ralnd), cte,, fhcalrc (theater), etc. 


2. ca.— Drop a from ea having the sound of e, ns in/cfltAer(fctlier), fent/jcrClether), 

etc. 

3 . o.— For 0 having the sound of n in but write m in above (abuv), tongue (tung), 

and the like, 

4 . ou.— Drop o from on having the sound of u in but in trouble (trubl), rough (ruf), 

and tho like ; for -our unaccented write -or, as in honour (lionor), etc. 

5. u, uc.— Drop Bilunt « after g before a, and in iiativ English words, and drop final 

wc; guard (gard), guess (gess), catalogue (catalog), league (Icag), etc. 

C. Dubl consonants may be siniplincdwhon foneticnlly useless: &ai7iy (hailif) 

(not hall, etc.), bailie (batl), ivritten (writn), traveller (traveler), etc. 

7. d.— Change d and cd final to t wlicn so pronounced, as in looked (lookt), etc., 

unless the e alTeets the preceding sound, as in chafed, etc. 

8. gli,ph.— Change gh and ph to / when so sounded : enough (enuf), laughter (lafter), 

phonetic (fonetic), etc. 

D. s.— Change s to z when so sounded, especially in distinctiv words and in •ise: 

abuse, verb (abnze), adrerfise (advertize), etc. 

10. t.— Drop t in tch: catch (each), pilch (pich), etc. 

1 



AMENDED SPELLINGS 


abandoned: ahandond 
abashed: abasht 
abhorred: abhord 
nblntlve: nblntlv 
-nblc, unaccented: -nbl 
nbolislinble: nbolisbnbl 
ahoUshed; nbolisht 
aliomlimblc: nboinlnnbl 
abortive: nbortlv 
above: abuv 
abreast: abrost 
absolve: absolv 
absolved: ahsolvd 
absorbed: absorbd 
absorbable: absorbabl 
nbsoriitlve: nbsorptiv 
abdaind 

abstractive: abstnicllv 
abuse, r. : nbuzc 
abusive: nlmsiv 
accelerative: aeceleratlv 
acceiitable: acceptabl 
accessible: accesslbl 
accointnodatlvc: accouio- 
ilativ 

accuhipanlincnt : nocunipa* 
iilinent 

accompaii) : nccuiupany 
accuuipllsbcd : accouipKsbt 
aecuuiitablc: arcountnbl 
accnmulallvo : accumulntiv 
accursed: nreurs^rd, aeevrsl 
acciisalive: accUf'atI^ 
urcusf'Onr d ; ncrustoutd 
acepbaluns: nccfiilous 
ache, ake : ake 
achievable : nchicvalil 
athievi*: aclilev 
acKicred; aehievd 
nc(|Uirablc: ncqulrabl 
ac(|uIsitlvo : ncqnl<lliv 
actionable: nctlounhl 
actUo: aclU 
atlaptabic: adnptabl 
ndnpUre: ndnptiv 
n<Ul : nti 
ailillc: mil 
addled: adld 
ad<lre**fd: addred 
adhesive; ndhe-!v 
ndjirtlve: ndjectlv 
adjutned: adjoind 
adjourn : ndjum 
aitjourned : adjunul 
adjiinctl^ e : ndjuiictlv 
ndjustnlde; ndjustabl 
nclmtasure: adnu'/iire 
adinimtfrred: adtnint/feril 
ndnilnistrathc : ndinlnl^ 
lr:i!Iv 

admirable: ndrnintbl 
uilmbslhle: nihnlMihl 
adtnired: ndintrt 
adinoiitJhrd : ndmotii/fd 
adinonttive : atlinonitiv 
ndoiitive: adojitlv 
a<lonible: ailonibl 
adorned : adornd 
adulterine: ndiiltcrln 
ndvcnturcBoiuc: adventure- 
sum 

adversative : adver>atlv 
advertise, -Ize: adwrllre 
nd\ erthcnieiit : advertize- 
ineiit, adiertlzmcnt 
advlyablc: ajlvlz:ibl 
advise : advize 
advlscincnl : nilvlremciit 
advisory; advizorj' 
ndre, adz ; adz 
nirnble: affabl 
aflcctlve: affectlv 
afinned: ajftriiul 
afllrmahle: nfllniinhl 
ufllnimtivc: atlinnativ 
aJUzed: ajfixt 


aflllctlvc : aflllctlv 
nllroxit: nilnint 
afront, adv . : nfrunt 
nBplutlnatlvc : aRglnllnatlv 
aggressive; nggrcssiv 
nggrlovc : aggrlcv 
aggrieved : aggrievd 
aghast : ngnst 
agile: ngll 
ngrconble: ngrcoabl 
ahead: uhed 
ailed: aild 
aimed: aimd 
nircd* aird 
alslo; nlle 
a/rtnacd; nhirnid 
allcnnblo: nllunabl 
allinentiYcm'SH: a. ten- 

tlvness 

allai/ed: allagd 
nllltcratlw: nlliterativ 
alloired: allotrd 
allowable: allowald 
allnged ; allogd 
idlusise : alluslv 
alpha : alfa 
alphabet: alfabel 
alread) : niredy 
nlltrablc: idternbl 
alirreit: alterd 
nllemtlve: nltemllv 
nllernnthc: nllernntiv 
nltbough : allho 
aluinlne, aluiuin : nliiniln 
ntnar.UithIne: ntnar:inthlu 
amnsted: ama/t 
amative: aiuatlv 
amble: aiubl 
amUed: atnt-hl 
ambushed: amhusht 
amcmible : amennbt 
amcthjstlnc: nimthjstfn 
amiable : ntulabl 
amfcnblo: amlcttbl 
utnorplmus : amorfou^ 
nmphltda: nmtlbln 
amphibian ; amnbhn 
amphlblotis: nmtlblous 
ujnphibrach : amllbnudi 
amphitheater, -tre: nmlL 
theater 
ample : umpi 

nmpllllcatis e; ampliileatlv 
nmusl> e : nimisiv 
nnag]>ph: anaelyf 
analogue: analog 
nnal>ze, aualjpe: nnaljro 
nnatumlze, -be: ntintomlze 
niiclior: anktr 
niicbomgc : nnkemge 
anchored; anlrrd 
angered: angrrd 
angle; angl 
a\i-ded: angld 
anguished : nngulsht 
anbe: nni** 
ankle: ankl 
annealed; anueald 
annexed: annrit 
annoijed: anno»/(/ 
annulled: aunuld 
ansin'red: austerrd 
nnthrofKjphngy : aiithro- 

IHifagy 

antlcljintive: nnticipttiv 
antiphony: anllfony » 
nntlphnials: antlfnisin 
antistrophe: antbtrofe 
aphyllous: af)]lriun 
apocalypse : niK>caIj ps 
aiKM:r 3 pha : niiocrj fa 
apocryplnd : apoeryfal 
njjologue: aptd(>g 
aiK)stle : npostl 
aj)OBlrophe: apoalrofc 
apostrophize : ajiostroflzc 


appalled: ajtpaUd 
ajiparcleth •elled: ny^irW 
appealable: nppeninbi 
appealed: appcahl 
appeared: appeard 
appeasable: appensabl 
appellative: appelintiv 
appertained; appertaind 
apple: apl 

applicable: nppllcnbl 
applicative: niipllcatlv 
n]ipolntlvo: appoliitiv 
apportioned; a;9>ortiond 
appreciable: npprecinbi 
appreciative : appreclatlv 
npprcliciielblu : npprelicii- 
8lbl 

ajiprebciislve: apjircbcnBlv 
approachable: nppronchnbi 
njiproaehrd: approacht 
npprovnble: npprovnbl 
ap]iroxhnative: approtliim- 
tiv 

nillhie : iupilllti, -Inc 
i Ido: andd 
a trablo : nrbitnitd 
ar r, arlmiir: arl«»r 
nri d: areld 
anl(»r, ardour: nnlor 
are: nr 

argiimeninthe: nrgiiineii- 
tntlv 

arbe; nrlre 
arisen: arizn 
armor, armour: armor 
armored, armoured: annonl 
ari>:e 

arraigned: arraigiul 
arraged: anagd 
article: aitlel 
nrlKin, artir.ui: nrtlznti 
asbestine : n*hestln 
nsccndable: a<ceiidnlil 
as rrlained: aseertaisid 
n‘ccrtnlnalde : nscertnlimtd 
a'cilbilde: n«cyltMtd 
asphalt : n*fall 
aspli)xla: asf>sia 
astall.iblo : n»«anald 
astniled: tt*»ii!d 
ai.>a»ff,i: as-tgd 
n*«cmtde: n««emtd 
a*ieinfdcd: as'entUd 
us»rrtlve: a»sertlv 
nrw? 

Uffigtied: assignd 
n">Ignaldf: a*«Ignntd 
ns'Imllatlve: ns^ImUatlv 
csoclalde: as^oelald 
n**ocIal!ic: n«’oolatlv 
nsMimptlve: nssiimptlv 
astonished: 

atmosphere: atmo^fere 
atmospheric : ntiuosftTic 
atrophy: atndy 
attached: attacht 
attaeled: attaelt 
attainable: ntlairndd 
attained: attaind 
attempered : 
attenthc; ntteiitlv 
nltmctlvo: nltractlv 
nttribiitnlde: nttribntnld 
attributive: nttribntiv 
ntidfblc : nitdlbl 
augmentative; niigmentnllv 
auricle: nurlcl 
autlmritatlve: niitliorltntlv 
autublogrnpber : nutotilog- 
rafiT 

autobiognipby : aiitublog- 
rufy 

autograph: nutogmf 
nvnllaldc; nvallnbl 
nrui7rd; availd 
avnlanchu: avnlancli 


averred: averd 
avoidable: nvoldnbl 
avouched: avoueht 
oroirrd; crotrd 
awakened: anakend 
nwo; n\Y 
awed: aicd 

awBorne, awesome: awsiim 

ax, axo: nx 
axle: nxl 

ay, aye : ny 

Imbtilc: bnbl 
babbled: babld 
backed: lacKl 
backslidden: backslidn 
bad, bade, pret.: lad 
bailie: ball 
bajJled: hajld 
bagatelle: bngatet 
Imltable: bniinbt 
t>ai7<*d; ^^lJ7d 
balllfl: batlir 
balzo: balz 
t.o/Xrd; bant 
baited: batld 
banged: iHtngil 
t»nniiiArd; lanisht 
linnknble: banknbl 
Mull'd; tanXt 
t>antrred: I'Unlrn! 

Itarbed: bnrld 
harehtailed : barvbedcil 
bstrgni$\ed: Mrpumd 
barnacle: barnncl 
t-arreled, celled: barretd 
bamllng,. riling : barreling 
Mrtrfi’d; Utrtrrd 
txisUd: l>aslt 
batch: bach 
(•'ittered: bnttrrd 
biltle: Imtl 
Mtt/rd; /«!//■/ 
luutde: baiild 
1‘stttled: Miftd 
tii»/«i«rbd, •etied ; lugonrted 
beadle: beadl 
beagle: beagl 
b'ttled : beakt 
lo-nmed : U'nmd 
btaralde: beumld 
l-eaten: Ixaln 
tK*auteous: biulious 
beautiful: bcutifiil 
beautify: beutlfy 
Ifeaiit) : beuty 
l-^ealinrd: Mriitmd 
MeXonrif: l-eelond 
become: brcuiii 
I'ceoming: l-eextming 
bedabble: ln'dabl 
(•edatbled; hednUd 
f>edeeied: lordecll 
Udenled, •iHed : iKilerild 
Itedeteed: Ixtletnl 
l>edimmed : to'dimil 
htdraggle; brdrigl 
l-edntggled ; to'dragld 
1‘edrenrhed: iKdreiieht 
bedridden : bcdrldii 
l-edropj^xl: bedropt 
heditoad: betbted 
beelle: lu'ell 
Mcrcjr; Mers 
l>e/atten: t-:Aitt»i 
M/ct/; befel 
6i‘/i»ot*'d; 

M/oldcd ; be/ould 
befriend ; befrend 
begged: begd 
begone: begun 
begotten: begot n 
belinvior, -our: bobuvlor 
behead : bthed 
bebilKir, belabour: bela- 
bor 


belabored, belaboured: beta- 
hard 

belayed: belay d 
belched: hcleht 
beldam, beldame: beldam 
beleaguer: belcagcr 
beleaguered: beleagerd 
believable; bollevabl 
believe: believ 
believed: beUevd 
belittle: belltl 
belittled: helUld 
bell: bcl 
helled: held 
belonged: helongd 
beloved : beltiv-cd, beluvd 
irmonrifd; hemoand 
hemoched: hemockt 
benumb: benum 
benumbed: henuuul 
bequeathed: bequeathd 
bereave : liercav 
bereaved: bereard 
1ierb}me, berime: bcilme 
beseemed: leseemd 
iKsmeared: hesmeard 
besjiangle: bespangl 
berjfangled: lesjHtngld 
besjiatfrred: l>espatterd 
bespread ; bespred 
besprinkle: besprlnU 
bespriulted : Itesjirinkltl 
bestirred: lestird 
bestourd: bestoted 
bcstr.iddle: bostmdl 
tfstraddled : bcstradhl 
betrothed ; betrotht 
bettered: betterd 
tereled, Uvelled : l>ereld 
Ureltng, bevelling: beveling 
Utrailed: Utrnild 
betril’lered: Uwilderd 
bewitch: bewicli 
betrilehed: MrnVtit 
betrrayed: (‘eteragd 
biased, Innsted: binst 
bibliographer: Mldlografer 
Mldlogmphy : hlbllografy 
bicephalous : blccf.dous 
bickered: fciVl rnt 
lieol'ired, bieolourrd: bieul- 
vrd 

bilked; bilki 
Mil: MI 
t-«7^<t: Vild 
Mnnncle; blnnacl 
Mnocle: MnocI 
biographer : blogmfer 
biography: blografy 
Mssi-xtlle: bissextil 
Msirr, bistro: bister 
bitten: hitn 
bivalve: blvalv 
Woltrd; t'/nt'd 
blackballed; btaeklKilhl 
Uaeked: (•lackt 
blackened: blaekend 
Mack-eyed; blnck-e)d 
blackguard : binckgnrd 
Mnck-lcnd: black-led 
blackmailed : Unekinnild 
blamnlilo : blamnbl 
blamessortby : blnmewnr- 
tliy 

blanched: blancht 
MniirtWirit ; WniidiVtif 
bhusjdiemo: blasfemo 
Masphemnus : blasfemuus 
blnsjdiemy: blfisfemy 
bleached: bleaeht 
t'trarrct; blenrd 
blemished: hlemisht 
blenched: bleneht 
blende: Mend 
blessed, blest: hle*s^ed, blest 
blindnarm: bllndwurm 


blinked: blinkt 
blistered: blislerd 
blitlicBoinc: blitbesum 
blocked: hlockt 
blockhead: bloekbed 
blond, blonde: blond 
bloomed ; hloomd 
blossomed; blossomd 
blotch : blocb 
blotched: hloeht 
blubbered: blubberd 
blue-eyed : blue-eyd 
bluff: bluf 
Uujft'd: blujt 
blundered: Ihtndcrd 
blunderhead: blundcrhed 
blurred : bUtrd 
blushed: hlushi 
hlustcTcd: bhiKterd 
boatable: boalabl 
bobbed: bold 
liobtailcd; bobtalld 
bodyguard : bod^’gard 
boggle : hogl 
boggled: hoijUl 
boiled: boild 
holthend: Ixdthed 
homh: horn 

bombazine, -sine : botnlnu 
zinc 

Imnibshell: huinshcl 
booked: bonki 
bookss’omi: bookwitnn • 
boomed: boonul 
booze, boose; boor, 
boozy, hoosy : bo«)zy 
l^rdered : Ismlerd 
borrotred : borroinl 
bossed: host 
botch : bneh 
botched: l>oeht 
bothered : botherd 
hots, !)olts: Ixjts 
bottle: hotl 
bottled: boftd 
Itoired: bnwd 
boaline: boalln 
boxed: hoxt 
l>oxhauled: Itoxhnuld 
bmcbygrapby : brncbypmfy 
bragged: brngd 
brained: l»rfinid 
bramble: bnunbl 
branrhed : brnneht 
bmiigle: brangl 
brangled: brangld 
braided: 6mirW 
brayed: 

breached: 6rrtxc/jf 
bread : bred 
bre.idtb: bredtb 
breakfast : brekfast 
breast: brest 
breath: breth 
breathable : brcatliabl 
breathed: breathd 
breeched : breeeht 
breeze: brecz 
//rrir<'(f; breicd 
brieked : briekt 
bridewell: bridcwcl 
briefed: brief t 
brightened : brighfend 
lirimmed: brimd 
brlndlc: brindl 
brindled: hrindld 
bristled: bristld 
brittle: briti 
broached: f;ronc7if 
broadened: hroadend 
hroidered: br>/iderd 
broiled: broild 
bpimino, bromln: bromln 
bronze: bronz 
f/ronrrd; l^ronzd 
browned : brownd 
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browse, browze, v. : browz 
hniBhed: brusht 
bubble : bubl 
bubbled: bubld 
bucked: buckt 
buckle: buckl 
buckled: luckld 
buff: buf 
bulbed: bulbd 
bulk-head: bulk bed 
bull: bul 

bull-head: bul-hed 
bumble: bumbl 
bumped: bumpt 
bunched: buncht 
bundle: bundl 
bundled: bimdld 
bungle: bungl 
bungled: bungld 
bur, burr: bur 

burdend 

burdensome: burdensuni 
burg, burgh: burg 
burke : burk 
burked: burkt 
burled: burld 
burned : bumd 
burnished: burnisht 
'btnroxced: burroted 
burthened: burthend 
bushed: bttshi 
buskined: buskind 
bussed: bust 
bustle: bust! 
bustled: bustld 
but, butt : but 
but-end, butt-end: biit-cnd 
buttered: butterd 
buttoned: buttond 
buttressed: buttrest 
buxom: buxum 
buzz: buz 
buzzed: buzd 
by, bye, by 
bygone: bygon 

caballed : eabalJ 
cabined: eabind 
cackle: cnckl 
cackled: eaekld 
cacography; cacogrnfy 
cacophony: cacofony 
caitiff: caltlf 
calculable : calculabl 
calendered: ealenderd 
caliber, -bre: caliber 
calif, caliph, kalif, knliph, 
etc.: calif or kalif 
calked : calkt 
called: calld 
callgraphy: caligrafy 
calve: calv 
calved: cahd 

camomile, cham-: camo- 
mile 

camped: campt 
camphene: camfene 
camphor: camfor 
canaUed: canald 
canceled, •died: canceld 
eaneding, •elling: canceling 
cancellation: cancelation 
candle: candl 
candor, candour: candor 
cankered: cankerd 
cantered: canterd 
canticle: canticl 
capered: caperd 
captive: captiv 
caibuncle: carbuncl 
careened: carcend 
careered: eareerd 
caressed: carest 
carminative: canninativ 
caroled, •died: carold 
caroling, ‘Olling: caroling 
carped: carpt 
caruncle: caruncl 
carve: carv 
carved: carvd 
cashiered: cashxerd 
caste: cast 


LIST OF AMENDED SPELLINGS 


castle: castl 

churned : chumd 

catalogue: catalog 

cimitar: see scimitar 

catalogued: catalogd 

cinder: Binder 

cataloguer: catnloger 

cipher: cifer 

catastrophe: catastrofe 

ciphered: ci/erd 

catch: each 

circle: circl 

catechise: catechize 

circled: circld 

catered: caterd 

circumcise: circuincize 

caterxvaulcd : caterwauld 

circumvolve : circumvolv 

cattle: catl 

citrine, citrin: citrin 

caticxtsed, -xissed: caxicust 

cissors : see scissors 

caucusing, •xissing: caucus- 

clacked: clacki 

ing 

claimed: claixnd 

caudle: caudl 

clambered: clamberd 

causative: causativ 

elaxnorcd: clamord 

cauterise, -ize: cauterize 

clanked: clankt 

caviled, -xHed: eavild 

clapped: clapt 

caviling, -iUing: caviling 

clashed: clasht 

caxced: cawd 

clasped: clnspt 

cayenne : caycn 

classed: clast 

ceased: ccast 

clattered: clatterd 

cedrinc: cedrin 

clavicle: clavicl 

ceiled: ecild 

claxred: clawd 

cel! : cel 

cleaned: clcand 

celled: erld 

cleanliness : clenliiicss 

cenotaph: cenotaf 

cleanly: clenly 

censurable: censiirabl 

cleanse: cleuz 

centre, center: center 

cleansed: clexizd 

centred: eenterd 

el''ared : eleard . 

centuple: centnpl 

cleave : cleav 

cephalic: cefalfc 

cleaved: cleavd 

cephalopod: cefalopod 

clerked: clerk t 

ccrography: cerografy 

clicked: clickt 

chaff : chaf 

climbed: cUmbd 

chaffed: chaff 

clinched: eUncht 

chained: chaind 

clinked: clink't 

chaired: chaird 

clipped: dipt 

chalcography: chalcografy 

cloaked: cloakt 

chalked: chaUt 

cloistered: cloistcrd 

chambered: chamberd 

close, t. : cloze 

chaxnpioned: ehaxnpiond 

closet : clozct 

changeable: chnngcabl 

closure: cloziiic 

ehnxxneled, ’Clled: chaxxneUl 

dough : cluf 

ehnnneling, -elling: channel- 

cloyed: doyd 

ing 

dubbed: dubd 

ehapjy;d: clapt 

ducked: duckt 

charred: chard 

dusfered: dusterd 

chanreablc: cliargeabl 

dutehed : dueht 

charitable: clmritald 

cluttered: dutterd 

charmed: chartnd 

coached: eo<Tc/it 

chartered: cUarterd 

coactivc: coactiv 

ehaftexxed: ehnstend 

coaled: coaid 

chastise, chastize: clias- 

coaxed: coait 

tizo 

cobble : cob! 

chastlzcmcnt : chastlzmont 

cobbled: eoUd 

chasuble: chasubl 

cocked: eocki 

chattered: chatierd 

cockle: cockl 

chawed: chawd 

coddle: codl 

cheapened: chcapend 

coddled: codld 

checked: chcchi 

coercive: cocrciv 

cheered: eheerd 

cogitative: cogitntiv 

cherished: cherisht 

cohesive : cohcslv 

chetved: chewd 

coined: coind 

chidden: chxdn 

collapse: colinps 

clilll; cbfl 

collapsed: coUapst 

chilled: chilld, child 

eoUared: eollard 

cliincough: ctiincof 

colleague : collcag 

chipped: chipl 

collccUvo : collcctiv 

chirograph: ehlrogiaf 

collusive : collusiv 

cliirography : chirografy 

color : culor 

ehirjwd: chirpl 

colored: cxdord 

chirruped: chirrupt 

colorable : ciilorabl 

chiseled, -elled : chiseld 

edtered : coUerd 

chiseling, -elling: chiseling 

combed: cmnbd 

chloride : chlorid 

combative : combativ 

chlorine: chlorin 

combustible ; combustild 

cholcr: colcr 

come: cum, ci/m* 

cholera: colcra 

comeliness : cumlincss 

cholciic: colcrJc 

comely: cumly 

chopped: chnjxt 

comfit: enmfit 

chorography; cliorografy 

comfort. ciimfOit 

chose: chnze 

comfortable: cnmfortnb! 

chosen: chozen 

comforter: cumfortcr 

chough: cliuf 

coming: ciiming 

chronicle: chronicl 

commendable: commcndabl 

chronicled: chronicld 

commensurable : coinmcn- 

clironograph: chronograf 

surabl 

chucked: chucH 

commingle: conimingl. 

chuckle: chuckl 

commingled: commingld 

chuckled: chxickld 

commixed: commixt 

chummed: chumd 

communicative: commuiii- 

churched: ehurcht 

cativ 


cough : cof 
coughed: co/t 
could: coud 

councilor, councillor : coun- 
cilor 

counselor, counsellor: 
counselor 

counter-marched: -marcAt 
countersigned : couxxter- 

signd 

country: cuntry 
couple : cupl, cupls 
coupled: cupld - 
couplet : cuplet 
coupling : cupling 
courage: curage 
courageous: curageous 
courteous: curteous 
courtesan: curtesan 
courtesy : curtesy 
cousin : cuzin 
covenant: cuvenant 
cover: cuver 
covered : cuverd 
covert : cuvert 
covering : cuvering 
coverlet: cuvcrlet 
coverture : cuverture 
covet: cuvet 
covetous: cuvetous 
covey : cuvey 
cowed : cowd 
cowered : cowerd 
cowled: coidd 
cozen : cuzen 
cozenage : cuzenage 
cozy, cosy : cozy 
cracked: erackt 
crackle: crackl • 
crackled : crackld 
crammed : cramd 
cramped: crampi 
crashed: crasht 
craxvled: crawld 
creaked : erenki 
creamed : creamd 
creased : creast 
creative: creativ 
credible: credlbl 
crimped : crimpt 
crlmplc: crimpl 
crimplcd: crixnpld 
crinkle : crinkl 
crinkled: crinkld 
cripple : cripl 
crippled: eripld 
crisped : erispl 
criticise, -izc: criticize 
croaked: croakt 
crooked : crook-ed, crookt 
crossed: crost 
crotched: crochi 
crouched: croucht 
crumb: crum 
crumbed : crxanbd 
crumble: crumbl 
crumbled: crumbld 
crumple: crumpl 
cruxnplcd : crumpld 
crushed: crusht 
crutch : cruch 
crutched: crucht 
cuff : cuf 
cuffed: cu/t 
culled: culd 
culpable : culpabl 
cultivable : cultivabl 
cuxnbercd : cumberd 
cumbersome : cumbersum 
cumulative: cumulativ 
cupped : cxxpt 
curable : curabl 
curative : curativ 
curbed: curhd 
curled : curld 
cursed : airs-ed, curst 
cursive: cursiv 
curve : curv 
curved : cured 
curvetting: curveting 
cuticle : enticl 
cuttle-fish : cutl-flsh 
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companion: cumpanion 
companionable : cumpan- 
ionabl 

companionship: cumpan- 
ionship 

company : cumpany 
comparable: comparabl 
comparative : comparativ 
compass : cumpass 
compassed : cumpast 
compatible : compatibl 
compelled: compeld 
competitive : competitiv 
complained: complaind 
compoi table: comportabl 
composite : composit 
comprehensive : compre- 

licnsiv 

compressed: comprest 
compressible: compressibl 
compressive: eompressiv 
compulsive: corapulsiv 
computable : computabl 
concealed: conceald 
conceivable: conceivabl 
conceive : conceiv 
conceived: conceit'd 
couceptive; conceptiv 
eoxxccrned: eoncernd 
concessive : conccssiv 
conclusive: concliisiv 
concoctivc: concoctiv 
concurred: concurd 
concuEsivc: concussiv 
condensed: condenst 
conducive: conduciv 
confederative : tonfedera- 
tiv 

conferred: conferd 
confessed: confest 
confirmed: eonfirmd 
confirmable: conflrmabl 
confiscable: confiscabl 
conformed: conformd 
confront: confront 
congealed: eongcald 
congealable: congealabl 
conglutinativo : congluti- 
iiativ 

conjoined: coxxjoind 
conjuiicUvo: conjunctiv 
connective: conncctlv 
consccullvo: consecutlv 
conservative: conservativ 
conserve : conserv 
considered: consxderd 
considerable: considcrabl 
consigned: consignd 
consolnblc: consolabl 
constable: cunstabl 
constitutive: constituliv 
constrainnblc : constralnnbl 
constrained: comtraind 
constructive: constructiv 
contemplative: contcnipla- 
tiv 

contemptible : contemptibl 
contractllde : contractibl 
contractile: contractil 
contributive : contributiv 
controlled: controld 
controllable: contiollabl 
conversed: coxiverst 
conveyed : convexjd 
convinciblc: convincibl 
convoyed : convoyd 
convulsive : convulsiv 
cooed: cood 
cooked: eooH 
cooled : coold 
cooped: coopt 
copse : cops 
copulative: copulaliv 
corked : corkt 
corned: corml 
corrective: correctiv 
correlative: correlnliv 
corroborative : con'oborativ 
corrosive : corroslv 
costive: coativ 
cosy, cozy ; cozy 
couched : coucht 


dabbed: ddbd 
dabble : dabl 
dabbled: dabld 
dactyle^ dactyl : dactyl 
daggle: dagl 
daggled : dagld 
dammed: damd 
damnable: damnabl 
damped : dampt 
dandle : dandl 
dandled : dandld 
dandruff, dandriff : dan- 
druf, dandrif 
dangle : dangl 
dangled: dangld 
dapple : dapl 
dappled: dapld 
darkened: darkend 
darksome: darksum 
darned: darxid 
dashed: dasht 
dative : dativ 
daubed: daubd 
dauphin : daufln 
dawned: dawnd 
dazzle : dazl 
dazzled: dazld 
dead : ded 
deadened : dedend 
deadening: dedening 
deadly : dedly 
deaf : def, deaf 
deafened : defend 
deafening: defening 
deafness: defness 
dealt: dclt 
dearth : derth 
death : deth 
debarred: debard 
debarked: debarld 
debatable: dcbatabl 
debauched: debaucht 
debt: dot 
debtor: dotter 
decalogue: decalog 
decamped: decampi 
decayed: decay’d 
deceased: deccast 
deceive: deceiv 
deceived: deceivd 
deceptive : deceptiv 
decipher : decifer 
dedphered: dedferd 
decisive : decisiv 
decked: deckt 
declaixned: declaimd 
declarative : declarativ 
decolor: deculor 
decolorize : deculorize 
decorative: decorativ 
decoyed: dccoyd 
decreased: deercast 
decursive: dccurslv 
deducibic: dcducibi 
deductive: deductiv 
deemed: deemd 
deepened : deepend 
defeasible : defeasibl 
defective: defectiv 
defense, defence: defense 
defensive : defensiv 
definite: deflnit 
definitive : deflnitiv 
deformed: deformd 
defrayed: defrayd 
deleble : delebl 
delectable: delectabl 
deliberative: deliberativ 
delight: delite 
delighted: delited 
delivered: deliverd 
dell: del 

delusive: delusiv 
demagogue: demagog 
dcmandable: dcmandahl 
demeaned: demeand 
demeanor, demeanour: de- 
meanor 

demesne: dcmenc 
demolished: demoUsht 
demonstrable : demon- 

strabl 



AMENDED SPELLINGS 


demonstrative; demonstra- 
tiv 

denominative: denominaliv 
deplorable : dcplorabl 
dei)loycd: deployd 
depressed: deprest 
depressive: depressiv 
derisive: dcrisiv 
derivative: derivativ 
descriptive: descriptiv 
dcscn’c: deserv 
desiyned: dcsiynd 
designablc: dcsigiiabl 
desirable: desirabl 
despaired: despaird 
dcspatcli : despach 
despicable: despicabl 
despoiled: despoild 
destroyed: destroyd 
destructive: destnictiv 
detached: detacht 
detailed : dciaild 
detained: detaind 
detective: detectiv 
determinable: dcterminabl 
determine: determiu 
determined: determind 
detci*sive: detersiv 
develop, developer develop 
devclojicd: devclopt 
devisable: dcvizabl 
devise: devize 
devolve: dcvolv 
dcrolecd: deeolvd 
dewed: deii'd 
dialed, dialled: diald 
dialing, dialling: dialing 
dialist, diallist: dinllst 
dialogue: dialog 
diaplmnous : dlafanous 
diaphoretic: diaforelic 
diaphragm : diafragm 
diccphalous: dicefalous 
difCusc, V. : difluze 
diffusible: ditfuzlbl 
diifusivc: difTustv 
digestible: digcstibl 
digraph: digraf 
digressive: digressiv 
dimmed : dimd 
diminished : diminisht 
diminutive: diminutlv 
dimple: dimpl 
dimpled: dimpld 
dingle: dingl 
dinned: dind 
dipped: dipt 
directive: directiv 
disabuse: disabuzc 
disagreeable: disagrceabl 
disajypeared: disappeard 
disarrayed : dUarrayd 
disavowed ; disavowd 
disbelieve : disbeliev 
disbelieved: dishclievd 
disbowclcd: disboweXd 
disburdened: disburdend 
disbursed : disburst 
discernible : discemibl 
discerned: discemd 
discipline: disciplin 
diselaimed: disclaimd 
disclose; discloze 
disclosure : disclozuro 
discolor: disculor 
discolored^ -oured: discuU 
ord 

discomfit: discumflt 
discomfort: discumfort 
discourage : discurago 
discourteous : discurteous 
discourtes}': discurtesy 
discover: discuver 
discovered : discuverd 
discover}’ : discuvery 
discreditable: discreditabl 
discriminative: discrimina- 
tiv 

discursive: discursiv 
discimed: discust 
discussivc: discussiv 
disdained: disdaind 


disembarJeed: disembarH 
disembarrassed : disembar- 
rast 

disemboweled: disembowcld 
disentangle: discntangl 
discntanyled: disentangld 
disesteemed: discstcemd 
disfavor, disfavour: dlsfa- 
^’or 

disfavored, disfavoured: dis- 
favord 

disguise: disguize 
dished: disht 
dishcaiien : disharicn 
disheartened: dishartend 
disheveled: dishcveld 
dishonored, dishonoured : 
dishonord 

disinterred: disinlcrd 
disjunctive: disjunctiv 
dismantle: dismantl 
dismantld 

dismembered: dismemberd 
dismissed: dismisl 
dismissive: dismisslv 
dispatch : dispach 
dispelled: dispeld 
dispensable: dispensabl 
dispensi 

dispersive: dispersiv 
displayed: displayd 
displeasure; displezure 
displosivo: displosiv 
dispossessed: dlspossest 
disputable: dlsputabl 
disreputable : disrcputabl 
dissemble: dissembl 
dissembled: dissembld 
dissoluble: dissoliibl 
dissolvable: disaolvabl 
dissolve: dissolv 
dissolved: dissolvd 
dissuasive: dissunsiv 
dissyllable: dissyllabl 
distaff: distaf 
distained: distaind 
distempered: distemperd 
distensible: distensibl 
distill, distil; distil 
distilled: distUd 
distinctive : distinctiv 
distinguishable: distin- 

guishabl 

distinguished : distCnguisht 
distractive; distractiv 
distrained: distraind 
distressed: distrest 
distributive : distributiv 
disturbed: disturbd 
disuse, V.: disuze 
ditched: dicht 
divisible: divisibl 
docile: docil, docile 
docked: dockt 
doctrine: doctrin 
doff: dof 
doffed: doft 
doll: dol 
dolphin: dolfln 
domicile: domicil 
domiciled: domfciW 
donative: donntlv 
double : dubi, dubls 
doubled: dubld 
doublet: dublet 
doubloon: duhloon 
doubt: dout 
doubtful : doutful 
dove: duv 
dowered: dowerd 
dozen : duzen 
drabble: dmbl 
draff : draf 
draft, draught : draft 
dragged: dragd 
draggle: dragl 
draggled: dragld 
dragooned: dragoond 
draught, draft; draft 
dread: dred 
dreadful : dreUful 
dreamed: dreamd 


dreamt: dremt 
dredged: dredgd 
drenched: dreneht 
dressed: drest 
dribble: dribl 
dribbled: dribld 
driblet, dribblet: driblet 
drill: dril 
drilled: drild 
dripped: dript 
driven: drtun 
drizzle: drizi 
drizzled: drizld 
dropped: dropt 
droivned: drotvnd 
drugged : drugd 
drummed: drumd 
ducked: duckt 
ductile; ductil 
duelist, duellist: duelist 
dull : dul, dttls 
dulled: duld 
dumb: dum 
durable: durabl 
dutiable: dutiabl 
dwarfed: dicarft 
dwell : dwcl 
dwelled: diveld 
dwindle : dwindl 
dwindled : dioindld 

eagle: cagl 
cared : card 
carl : erl 
caily : erly 
earn: ern 
earned: emd 
earnest: ernest 
earnings: emings 
earth : erth 
earthen: erlhen 
earthling : crthling 
earthly: erthly 
eatable : eatabl 
eaten: eatn 
ebb: cb 
ebbed: chd 
eclipse : cclips 
eclipsed: cclipst 
eclogue: cclog 
•ed ^d: •d 
•f d = t 
edged: edgd 
cffablc: cffabl 
effective : cffectiv 
effectual: effectual 
effronterj'; cffruntcry 
effuse: effuze 
effusive; effusiv 
egg: eg 
egged: egd 
elapse : clops 
elapsed: elapst 
elective: clecliv 
electrifiable : electriflabl 
electrize, •ise; electrize 
eligible : eligibl 
ellipse ; ellips 
elusive: clusiv 
embarked: embarkt 
embarrassed: embarrast 
embellished: embeUisht 
embezzle: cmbezl 
embezzled: cmbezld 
embossed : embost 
cmboivelcd, cmbowelled: cm- 
loweld 

cmbotcered: anbotverd 
embroidered: embroiderd 
embroiled: cmbroild 
emphasis: cmfasis 
emphasize: emfasize 
emphatic: emfotic 
employed : employd 
empurple : cmpurpl 
emulsive: emulsiv 
enactive : ennetiv 
enameled, enamelled: enam- 
eld 

encamped : encampt 
encircle: encircl 
encircled: encircld 


encompass: encumpas 
encompassed: cncumpast 
encountered: eiicounterd 
encourage: cncurage 
encroached: encroacht 
encumbered: crmimbcrd 
endeared: endcard 
endeavor, endeavour: cn- 
devov 

endeavored, endeavoured : 
endevord 

endowed: endowd 
endurable : cnditrnbl 
enfeeble : cnfeebl 
cixfceblcd: enfecbld 
enfeoff : enfef 
enfeoffed: enfef t 
engendered : engenderd 
engine: engin 
enginery : enginry 
engrained: cn^rnmrf 
engulfed: engulf I 
enjoyed: enjoy d 
enkindle: cnkintll 
enough: enuf 
enrar£s/icd.‘ enravisht 
enriched: enricht 
enroll, enrol : enrol 
enrolled: cnrold 
ensanguine: ensanguin 
eiiseafed.* cnscald 
entailed: entaild 
entangle: entangl 
entangled: cntangld 
entered: enterd 
entertained: entertaind 
entrance, entranse 
entranced : entranst 
entrapped: cntrapl 
enunciative : enunciativ 
enveloped: envclojit 
envenomed: envenomd 
epaulet, epaulette : epaulet 
ephemera: ofemcra 
ephemeral: cfcmcral 
epigraph: epigraf 
epilogue: epilog 
epitaph: epitaf 
equable: equabl 
equaled, equalled : cguaUl 
equipped: equipt 
equitable: equitabl 
erasable: erasabl 
ermine: ermin 
erosive: crosiv 
err; cr 
erred; erd 
eruptive : eruptiv 
eschewed : cschewd 
established: cstablishl 
estimable: cstimabl 
etch : ech 
etched : ccht 
euphemism: cufemism 
euphemistic : cufemistic 
euphonic : eufonic 
euphony: eufony 
euphuism: cufuism 
evasive: evasiv 
evincive: evinciv 
evitable: cvitabl 
evolve: cvolv 
evolved: cvolvd 
examine: examin 
examined: cxnmind 
exceptionable: exceptionabl 
excessive: excessiv 
excitable: cxcitabl 
exclusive: exclusiv 
excretive: excretiv 
excureive; excursiv 
excusable: cxcuzabl 
excuse, V.: exciize 
execrable: oxccrabl 
executive; executiv 
exercise: exercize 
cxliaustible ; exhnustibl 
exorcise: exorcize 
expansible: expansibl 
. expansive; expansiv 
expelled: cxpeld 
expensive* expensiv 
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explable; cxplabl 
explainable: explainabl 
explained: explaind 
expletive; explctiv 
explicative: cxplicativ 
explosive: explosiv 
expressed; exprest 
expressive: expressiv 
expugnable: expugnabl 
expulsive: expulsiv 
exquisite: exquisit 
extensible: cxtensibl 
extensive: extensiv 
extinguished: extinguisht 
extolled: cxtold 
extractive: extractiv 
extricablc: extricabl 
eye: ey 

factitive: factitiv 
fagged: fagd 
failed: faild 
fallible: fallibl- 
faltered : falterd 
famine: famin 
famished: famishi 
farewell : farewel 
farmed : farmd 
fascicle: fascicl 
fashioned: fashiond 
fashionable: fashionabl 
fastened: fastend 
fathered: fatherd 
fathomed: fathomd 
fathomable: fathomabl 
fattened: f attend 
favor, favour : favor 
favored: favord 
favorite: favorit 
fawned: fawnd 
feared: feard 
feasible: feasibl 
feather; fclher 
feathered :fclhcrd 
feathery: felhery 
febrile: febril 
federative: federativ 
feeble: fcebl 
feign : fein 
feigned : feind 
feminine: feminin 
fence: fense 

fermentative: fermentativ 

fertile : fertil, -ile 

festive: festiv 

fetch ; fech 

fetched: fcchi 

fevered : feverd 

fiber, fibre: fiber 

flbered: fiberd 

flbrine : fibrin 

fickle: fickl 

fiddle : fldl 

fiddled : fidld 

fidgeiting : fidgeting 

fierce: llcrse 

filched: fdehi 

fill; fil 

fdled: fild 

filliped : fillipt 

fUered : fdterd 

fingered: fmgerd 

finished : finishl 

fished: fisht 

fissile: llssil 

fixed : fixt 

fizz: fiz 

fizzed: fizd 

flagged: Jlagd 

flapped: Jlapt 

flashed: flasht 

flattened : flaltcnd 

flattered : flatterd 

flavor, flavour : flavor 

flavored, flavoured: flavord 

flawed: flawd 

fledged: fledgd 

fleered: fleerd 

fleshed: flesht 

flexible ; flexibl 

flexile: flexil 

flinched: flineht 


flogged : flogd 
floored : floord 
floundered: flounderd 
flourish: flurlsh 
flourished : flurisht 
flushed: flushl 
fliistCTcd : finsterd 
fluttered: flutterd 
fluxed: fltixt 
fliixlblo: fluxibl 
foaled: foald 
foamed: foatnd 
fobbed : fold 
focused : focust 
foible : foibl 
foiled : foild 
followed : folloied 
fondle: fondl 
fondled : fondld 
fooled : foold 
forbade : forbad 
forbidden : forbidn 
forcible; forcibl 
foregone: f Oregon 
forehead: forhed 
foreign: foren 
foreigner: forener 
forewarned: forewamd 
forgive : forgiv 
forgiveness; forgivness 
forgone: f organ 
formed: formd 
formative: formativ 
formidable, formidabl 
fosse, foss : foss 
fostered : fosterd 
fouled* foxdd 
foundered : founderd 
foxed: foxt 
fragile : frogil 
freckle : freckl 
freckled: freckld 
freeze; freez 
freshened: freshend 
fribble: fribbl 
friend: frend 
frieze: friez 
frightened: frightend 
frill :_fril 
frilled: frild 
frisked: frisJd 
frittered: fritterd 
frizz: friz 
frizzed: frizd 
frizzle : frlzl 
frizzled : frizld 
frolicked: frolxckt 
frolicsome: frolicsum 
front: frunt 
frowned : frownd 
fugitive : fugiliv 
fulfill, fulfil: fulfil 
fulfilled: fulfild 
full : ful 
fxdhd: fuld 
fulsome: fiilsum 
fumble: fumbl 
fumbled : fumhld 
furbished: furbisht 
> furled: furld 
furlough: furlo 
furloughed: furloed 
furnished: fumisht 
furthered: furtherd 
furtive : furtiv 
furze : ftirz 
fuse: fuze 
fusible: fnzLbl 
fusion: fuzion 
fussed: fust 
futile: futil, 'ilc 
fuzz: fuz 

gabbed: gabd 
gabble: gabl 
gabbled: gabbld 
gaff : gaf 
gnfile : gafi 
gagged: gagd 
gained: gaind 
galled: galld 
gamble: gambl 
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gamhUd: gamhld 
paniCM)mc: ^amcsiim 
garble: garbi 
garhled: garhld 
gardened: gardend 
gargle: gargl 
gargled: gargld 
garnered: gamerd 
garhed : ganht 
gnrjted: ganpl 
gauze: gauz 
gazelle, gazel : gazcl 
gazette: gazet 
gelatine, gelatin: gelatin 
gendered: genderd 
genitive: genitiv 
gentle: gentl 
gentleman : gentlinan 
genuine : genuin 
geograplier: geografer 
gcograplile: geografle 
geography: geografy 
ghastliness : gastlincss 
ghastly : gastly 
ghost : gost 
giggle : gigl 
gill: gll 
girillo: girdl 
girdled : girdld 
give: giv 
gieen: givn 
gladsome : gladsum 
gleamed: gleamd 
gleaned: gleand 
glimpse: glimps 
glimiyeed: glimpgt 
glUiered : glietcrd 
glittered : glitterd 
gloomed : gloomd 
glycerine, glycerin: glyce* 
rin 

glyph : glyf 
gnarled: gnarld 
gnawed: gnau'd 
gobble : gobl • 
golhled : gohld 
godlicad : godhed 
goggle : gogi 
goggled : gogld 
goiter, goitre : goiter 
gone: gon 

good«by, good*bye : good* 
by 

gotten: gotn 
govern: guvern 
governed: guvemd 
governess : guverness 
government: guvernment 
governor: guvernor 
grabbed: grabd 
grafT: graf 
grained: graind 
granite: granit 
grasped : graspi 
grease, v.‘. greaz, grease 
greased: greazd^ greast 
griddle : gridl 
grieve : griev 
grieved: grievd 
grill : gril 
grilled: grild 
gripped; gripl 
grizzle: grizl 
grizzled: grizXd 
groomed: groomd 
groove : groov 
grooved: groovd 
grouped: groujit 
groveled: grovcld 
growled: growld 
grubbed : grubd 
grudged : grudgd 
grumble : grumbl 
grumbled: grumbld 
guarantee: garantco 
guaranty: garanty 
guard : gard 
guardian: gardian 
guess: gess 
gnmed : gest 
guest: gest 
guild: gild 


guilt: gilt 
guilty: gllty 
guise: guize 
gul/rd: gul/t 
gulped: gulpt 
gurgle: gurgl 
gurgled: gurgld 
guthnl : gv/iht 
guzzle: guzl 
guzzlnl ; gxtzld 

habitable : habltabl 
harked: hnrlt 
hackle: harkl 
harUnl: hacUd 
haggle: liagl 
haggled: hnnfd 
hailed: hnild 
hallowed: hallnwd 
haltered: hnlfrrd 
halve: hal\, halcg 
haired: hatvd 
hampered: hau\ 2 >erd 
handcuff: handcuf 
hnndeufed: handcafi 
liandsomc: handsuni 
hanged: hnngd 

hapjted: ],apt 

happened: hajiprjxd 
hararjguc: harnng 
harangued : harangd 
haragned : harat^t 
harbor, haiiiour; harbor 
harbored, harboured: har- 
hard 

harked: harkt 
harmed: harmd 
harnessed: harnest 
harped: harpl 
harrowed: harrowd 
hashed: hasht 
hatch: hach 
hatched: hacht 
hatchment : hachment 
haughty: luiuty 
hauled: hauld 
have : liav 

havock, havoc : havoc 
havocked : havockt 
hawked: haiekt 
head : hod 
headache: hedake 
headland : liedland 
headlong: hcdlong 
healed : heald 
health : helth 
healthy: helthy 
heaped : hcapt 
heard: herd 
hearken: harken 
hearkened: harkend 
hearse : herse 
hearsed: herst 
heart: hart 
hearth : harth 
hearty: harty 
heather: liether 
heave: heav 
heaved: heard 
lieaven : heven 
heaves : heavs 
heavy : hevy 
hedged: hedgd 
heeled: hccld 
heifer: liefer 
heightened : heightend 
hell : hel 
helped: hclpt 
helve: hclv 
hence : licnse 

hermaphrodite: hermafro- 
dito 

hiccough, hiccup: hlccof, 
hiccup 

hiccoughed, hiccupjtcd: hie- 
coft, hiccupt 
hidden: hidn 
hill : hil 
hilled: hdd 
hindered : hinderd 
hipped : htpt 
hissed: hist 


hitch: hieh 
hitehrd: hicht 
hobble: bold 
bomestoad: homestetl 
honey : Iiuney 
hoiH jcti : Ininryd 
honieil : hiiiiicil 
hotior» honour: honor 
honored, honoured : fmunrd 
lionorable, honotimble: 

lioiKimbl 

htmdirinled : ho'>dwin{ t 
lait/id: hofi/t 
hf^drd: h.Jdt 

hn-ij^d: h—pt 

hofipliij-tfjngh : hooping* 

rof 

hnpjt^d: htpt 
htirned : hornd 
horogn»i)iiy: lionigiiify 
hfoiibh*: horrlbl 
horn'd: horrt 
liortatixe: hortativ 
liospilnfde : liospitabi 
Inuigh, liork : hock 
hon^c, r. : lionz 
homed : hovzd 
housing : Inuizing 
houh'd : hould 
hn« ; huf 
hiijTrd: hnjft 
hugoid: htigd 
liitnible : hninb] 
humbled: humbld 
humor, liuinour: humor 
hunifrred, humoured : Aw* 

mord 

huinped : hnmpt 
husked: hxtsld 
hustle: hustl 
hustled: hudld 
hutch: huch 
hutched: hueht 
hydiognipliy : liydrografy 
hydiophobla: hydrofobla 
hjphen : hyfen 
hiqdtened : hu/end 
hypocrite : hypocrit 

icicle: iclcl 
ill; il 

illative: lllativ 
illness: ilness 
illusive: itlusiv 
illustiativc: illustrativ 
imaginable: iinaginabl 
imaginative; imaginativ 
imagine : iningin 
imagined: imagind 
imbecile; iinbecU 
imbittered: imbitterd 
imbrowned: imbrotvnd 
Imitative: imitativ 
immeasurable : immczurabl 
impaired: impaird 
impassive : impassiv 
impeacJted : imjwacht 
impelled : impcld 
imperative; imperativ 
imperilled : ixnperiUl 
implacable : implncabl 
impossible : impossibl 
imjyoverished : impoverisht 
impressed: imprest 
Impressive : imprcssiv 
impulsive : impulsiv 
inaccessible: inncccscib] 
inactive : inactiv 
incenst'd: incemt 
incciiti’*c : inccniiv 
incepthe: incci tiv 
inclose : incloze 
inclusive: incliislv 
increased : incrcasi 
incurred.' tneurfZ 
indexed : indexl 
indicative : indientiv 
indorsed: imfor;^ 
inferred: it\frrd 
infinite: inflnit 
infxed: in/txt 
inflective: iiiflectiv 


Infletlrc: inflcilr 
iit/ormed: itformd 
{nfu*e: Infiizc 
inked: inki 
Inn: hi 

iniirtf.' itid 

Inqiiiciiitc: ftH|nI<itiv 
installed: installd 
instead: incted 
Instinctive: in«tim'(iv 
instnicthe: In^tnictlv 
Intelligible: InUlligibl 
Interleave: Intcrltav 
iuterleared : i,itertfaM 
interlinked: inttrlinV 
Intermeddle: in(i*nnetll 
Interrogative; intcrrogatlv 

infersjwrsed: intersjienri 
intestine: intestin 
introduction: introduction 
intnisite: fiitnisiv 
illumed: inunuf 
inwcllvc: invectiv 
Inventive: inventiv 
Invohe: Inxolv 
involved: involvd 
inwca\e: inweav 
fnirrapjied : imerajd 
iodine: iodin, *inc 
irk‘iomc; irksum 
irritative; irrltatlv 
Island : Hand 
isle: He 
islet: Het 
itch: icii 
itched: icht 
iterative: itcrallv 

jabbered: jabberd 
Jail, gaol : jail 
Jailed: jaild 
Jammed: Jamd 
Jarred: Jard 
jasmine: jasmin 
jealous: jclous 
jealousy : jclousy 
Jeered : jeerd 
jeopard : jepanl 
jeopardy : jepardy 
Jerked: Jerkt 
jessamino: jessamin 
Jibbed: Jthd 
joggle: jogl 
joggled: Jogld 
Joined : Joind 
jostle : jostl 
Jostled: Jostld 
journal ; jurniil 
journalism: jumalism 
joiimallst: jurnalist 
journey: jurncy 
joumeged: Jurnegd 
joust, just: jusL 
judicative : judicativ 
juggle: jugl 
juggled: jugld 
jumble: jumbl 
Jumbled: jumbld 
jungle : jungl 
justifiable: jUBtiflnbl 
juvenile; juvenil, -ile 

keelhauled : kcelhatild 
kettle: ketl 
key, quay : key 
kidnapped : kidnajd 
kill : kii 
killed: kild 
kindle: kindl 
kindled: kindld 
kis.tcd: kist 
kitchen : klchcn 
knell : knel 
knuckle: kiiuckl 
knuckled: knucKld 

lalKir, labour: lal>nr 
labored, laboured: labnrd 
lacked: laekt 
lamb : Inni 
lanched: lancht 
languislwd : languisht 


lap'c: laps 
lajis^d : lajtrf 
lathed: latht 
l.nfcli: lach 
latehrd ■ larht 
lathered : lathrrd 
laudable: laiidaM 
hiiigb: l.if 
laughed ; lajt 
laugbablc: Hfabl 
laughter: lafler 
laiiuehed; launvht 
liT?illv»*: laxatlv 
leail (viefnt) : led 
li arlcn : lc«len 
league ; Icng 
leagued : leagd 
I'aled: Iraki 
Ininrd: leand, lent 
leaji-'il, teajit : leapt, lejd 
learn : lorn 

learned : Icrn-cd, Icmd 
learning: Icrnlng 
learnt: Icrnt 
leased: least 
leather: letber 
leatliern : letbem 
leave : Icav 
leaven : Icvcn 
leavened : Icvend 
leered: herd 
legible: Icgibl 
legislative: Icgislativ 
lenitive ; lenitiv 
leopard: Icpard 
lessened : Zcxec/id 
leveled, levelled: levcld 
leveling, levelling: level- 
ing 

lexicographer : Icxicogra* 
fer 

lexicography: Icxlcogrofy 

liable : liabl 

libeled, Ixbctlcd: libcld 

libertine : llbcrlln, ‘ino 

licensed: licemt 

licked: lickt 

lightened: lightend 

limb: Hm 

limjwd: limjd 

lipped : lipt 

lisjwd: lispt 

listened : listend 

Iltliograph: lithogmf 

lithographed: lithogra/t 

lithographer; llthogrnfer 

lithography: lllhografy 

little: liti 

live : llv 

fired: lied 

livelong : livlong 

loathsome : loathsum 

locked: lockt 

loitered : foifcrd 

looked; loolct 

loomed: loomd 

looped: loopt 

loosed : loosi 

loosened : loosend 

lopipcd : lopi 

lovable: luvable 

love: luv 

loved: luvd 

lovely : luvly 

lucrative; lucrativ 

luff: luf 

luffed: luft 

lull: lul 

lulled: luld 

lumped: lumpt 

lustre, luster: luster 

lymph: limf 

lymphatic: Ijinfatlc 

lynched: lyncht 

mailed: maild 
maimed: maimd 
maintained : 7nai’nfamd 
maize : maiz 
mailed: malld 
malleable : mallcabl 
manacle: inanacl 


maneuver, manarnvrr : ma* 
ncuvtT 

manrurrred, manentrred: 

rnannirmi 
marched: mnreht 
marled: marki 
mnrreleil, marrellnl: mar- 
retd 

marvelous, mancllous; 
marrclons 

masculine: tim^rulin 
matted: marli 
massive; ma.M|v 
mastered: juastrnl 
match : macli 
mnlehed: maeht 
materialise, materialize: 

niatcrialiro 
meadow : nicilow 
meager, meagre : meager 
tnrnnf: meat 
measles: ineasls 
measurable: niezurabl 
measure; niezuro 
measured: merured 
meddle: mcdl 
meddled: mcdld 
meddlesome: mcillsnni 
medicine: inedicin 
meditative: ineditntiv 
melancholy: mclancoly 
mcmoniblo : mcmombl 
memorialise, memorialize: 

memorialize 
mephitic : mefltic 
mephitis: mctltls 
mercantile: mcrcnntll, -He 
merchandise: merchandize 
merchantable : merchant* 
abl 

meshed: mesht 
messed: merl 

metamorphose ; metnmor* 
fosc 

mctamorpliosis : metanior* 
fosfs 

metaphysics: mctafysics 
metre, meter : meter 
mettle: mctl 
mettled: mctld 
mettlesome; mctlsum 
incuied: mcwld 
middle: midl 
middling: midling 
mildeued: mfldexrd 
mill: mil 

xnilled: mild, milld 
mimicked : mimickt 
miracle : mirncl 
misbecome: inisbecum 
miscrnblo : mlserabl 
misgive: misgiv 
missile: missil 
missive: missiv 
mistletoe : rolstitoo 
misuse, r.: misuze 
mitre, miter : miter 
mocked: mockt 
money: muney 
monitive: rnonitiv 
monk: munk 
monkey: mutikey 
monkish: munklsh 
monograph: monograf 
monologue: monolog 
monosyllable: mono<5yllabl 
moored: moord 
mossed: most 
motive: niotiv 
mouse, r.: mouz 
mouBcr: mouzer 
movable: muvabl 
mowed: mowd 
muddle: raiull 
niufl : muf 
muffed: muft 
muffle: mufl 
muffled: muffd 
mulched: xmdcht 
mumble: mumbi 
mumbled: mumhld 
munched: munc/d 
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murdered: murderd 
murmured: muimurd 
muscle; muscl 
iimtaMe: imitabl 
muzzle: muzl 
imtzzlcd: muzid 
myitle: myrtl 

nahhcd: 7iabd 
nailed: naild 
naphtha: naptha, naftha 
narrative: narrativ 
narrowed: narrowd 
native: nativ 
ncfirrrf.* tifurcf 
needle: needl 
ncRative: negativ 
nephew: novow, nefew 
nephritic ; nofiilic 
ncr\c: nerv 
nerved: nervd 
nestle: ncstl 
7}estlcd: ncstld 
nettle: netl 

neutiallsc, -Ize: neutralirp 

newfangled ; newfangld 

newfashianed: nowfashioml 

nilihlc: nilil 

7iihbled: 7\ibld 

7n'cked: nickt 

nipple: nlpl 

nitre, niter: niter 

noddle: nodi 

nominative; nomlnativ 

notable; notabl 

notch : noeh 

notched: 7incht 

notulsh: nurlsh 

nonm/irff; 

nozzle, nosle: nozl 

nubile: nubil 

null: mil 

numb: mini 

numskull: num«kul 

nuwd; 7 iur*t 

nutritive: nutritiv 
nuzzle: nuzl 
nymph: nynif 

oared: card 
objective: objcctiv 
ob'»ervable: observabl 
observe: ob«<.TV 
oh^errd 
obtained: obtaind 
obtainable: obtalnabl 
obtrushe: oblnislv 
occnfrcil: occiird 
odd: od 

oirenee, otfensc: offensv 
oltenslve: nireiiplv 
ofered: ojlrrd 
ogre, oger: ogcr 
olive: ollv 
once: oiise 
ooze : ooz 
onzed: oozd 
('}>ened: o]>end 
ophidian: olldian 
ophthalmic: oftlialuilc 
ophthalmy: ofthalmy 
opposite: opposlt 
oppre<nrd : oppre/t 
opprcs-’lve: opprt'sslv 
optative: optallv 
oracle: omcl 
orbed: orbd 
ordered: orderd 
organise, orgauire: organize 
orphan: orfari 
orthographer: orthogmfer 
orthographic; orthogratlc 
orthogmphj : orthografy 
<»8ti-aclsc, ostniclzo: ostra- 
cize 

outlive: outliv 
outsprcail: outspred 
outstretch: oiitstrech 
ouiKtretrhed : ouMrccht 
outwalked: outwalkt 
overawe: overaw 
overawed: orcrnicd 


overpassed: overpast 
overspread: overspred 
ow’e: ow 
ou'cd: owd 
onnxcd: ownd 
oxide, o\id: oxid 

packed: jmcld 
pack-thread: pack-thred 
]mddle: padl 
2'>addted : pxndld 
jmdlocked: padlockt 
jtained: jmind 
jiaired: jxaird 
paheograjdiy : paheografy 
jialatablo: palntabl 
palatine: palatin, -Ine 
jmlled: ixalld 
palliative: palliatlv 
jtahned: imhnd 
jialiiablc: palpabl 
jxaltcrcd: palterd 
jmujicred: jiamjterd 
pauijihlct: iianillct 
jinndcred: jtaxiderd 
jxancled, jianelled: 3}aneld 
panicle: paniel 
panicled: panleld 
jiantograph: pautograf 
jHijxercd: pajterd 
jiarablo: jiarabl 
paragraph; p:ungmf 
jiara'jraphed : jiaraprajt 
]>araUeled; jmrtxUeld 
paranyinidi: panuijtnf 
paniphenialla: panifernnlla 
liaraphrasc: parafrase 
l»arnphrapt: parafnist 
jyirhuited: jHirboUd 
]>areeled, jxnretlled: }>arceld 
jiareheil: }>areht 
pardonable: pardonabl 
jKirdoued: j»ardond 
jHirleped: parlepd 
parliament: parlameiit 
jHxre-'d; partt 
partible: partibl 
participle: partlclpl 
particle: particl 
p:irtlti\c: partltlv 
j>af*ed, pad: jHtd 
pa«snblu: jtaF‘>abl 
jiasflite : pap^lv 
patch : pach 
]Kitehe<!: paeht 
jHXtroUed: jHitn'id 
patterned: patlernd 
jHirilioned: jHirilioinl 
jHixeed: ]>auil 
jKJirned: jtairnd 
pajable: p.ijabl 
peaceable: jicaccabl 
]fenehed; jwncht 
jtenlrd: jtrald 
pi*:irl: i)cil 
peasant: jiczaut 
pcasantrj’: perantr)’ 
pease, peas: peas 
pebble: pebl 
lieccable: pcceabl 
]>ecked: jieekt 
pedagogue: pedagog 
peihllo: pedl 
jicddled: j>edld 
peddler: pedler 
peduncle: pcduncl 
jM'elcd; jierld 
jxeejied: prept 
jteered; jx^'crd 
jM'Pped: jxerjd 
pill: l)ol 
pellicle: polHcI 
pell-mell: pel-mel 
jwnned: jiend 
peuec: iiense 

]>enr{llcd, 2’eiwiled: jiencUd 
penetrable: pencil aid 
penetrative: penctrativ 
pensile: pcnsll, -lie 
2>ennnjicd: 2wnKiond 
jiensive: pcnslv 
peojde: jieple 


2>€ppered: pepeperd 
perceivable: perccivabl 
perceive: perceiv 
perceived: pereeivd 
perceptible: pcrccptibl 
perceptive: perceptiv 
pttrehed: 2^Tchi 
perfectiblo: porfcctibl 
perfective: porfcctiv 
perforative: perforntlv 
2xcrformcd: jiorjormd 
performablc: perforinabl 
2 W 7 'Uled^ pterUed: pterild 
periphery: pcrifery 
periphrase: perifrnse 
periphrastic: perifrastfe 
2)erishe(l: pcriV/it 
perlshahlor pcrislmbl 
2>eriwiff!;ed: 2*f‘rtinf2d 
jierlwinklo: periwinki 
2>eikrd: 2>crki 
pcrmcnblc: pcnnoabl 
permissible: perinlssibl 
permissive: permissiv 
2wrj>lrxed : j^erjdeTt 
poniulslto; pcrqiilsit 
pcrsonablo: pcrsoimid 
])erfipective: perapectlv 
jicrsplrable: perspimbl 
Iicrsuadnble: pcrsimdabl 
persnaslxo: pcrsnnslv 
2>erfniued: ysr/nind 
jwrturbed: 2wrturbd 
porvaslvi*: jiervasiv 
pervorsivo: pcrvcrslv 
pervertible: pcrvortibl 
2feffered: 2*<‘derd 
pestle: pcsll 
petit, petty: petty 
2ytitioned: /WiViVuid 
petrlfactivo: pctrlfnctlv 
ph: f 

phaeton: fneton 
phalniit>l< rian : falansterlan 
jdjalnnstcr)': fnlmisler)' 
phalanx: fnlnnx 
phantasm: fantasm 
phantasmagoria: fnntnsmn- 
gorla 

phantom: fniitoin 
idiannacy: (iiniiacy 
pharynx: farynx 
phase: fnpc 
pheasant: fezmit 
phenix: fenix 
]dteti(>mciinl : fcimmeiml 
phenomenon; fciiotncnoii 
]>hial, vial: Dal, > lal 
philander: OhuHicr 
philanthropic: fllanthrnpic 
philanthropist : lllnnllm)- 
plst 

phllnntliropy: ninnlhrojty 
idiillmrnionic: flUnirinonlc 
philippic: nuppic 
plilUdogcr: fllologcr 
]diUob>gicaI: niological 
jdillologlst: l)Io1(»gist 
philology: fliology 
jihiloinel: lllonicl 
idillopcim: filopcim 
philosopher: lllosofcr 
idillosojihlc : flIoHollc 
philosophize: niosollze 
lihilosnphy: lllosofy 
phlebotomy: flcbotoiny 
idilcgm: flegm 
phlegmatic: tlegiimllc 
jdilux; Ilox 

phoenix, idienlx : roenlx, 
fenix 

phonetic: foiietic 
phondlsi: fonctlst 
]dion!c: fonic 
I»ljonogmph: fonogmf 
I)honogrni>hcr: fonogrnfer 
plionographic: fonogmflc 
phonography: foiiogmfy 
idionologlc; fonologic 
phonologtst ; fonologlst 
phonology: foiiology 
pholiotypy: fonotypy 


phosphate: fosfate 
phosphoric: fosforic 
phosphorus: fosforus 
photograph: fotogrnf 
photographed: fotogra/t 
photographer: fotografer 
photographic: fotografle 
photography: fotografy 
photometer: fotometor 
photonietrj’: fotometry 
phrase: frasc 
phraseology; fraseology 
phrenologist: frcnologist 
phrenology: fronology 
phrensy, frenzy : frenzy 
phthisic: tislc 
pliylactcry: fylactcry 
physic: fysic 
physical : fysical 
2*hiifdcked: fijsiekl 
ptiyslcian : fysielan 
physicist: fysicist 
physics: fyslcs 
physiognomist : fyslogno- 
inlst 

physiognomy : fysiognomy 
physiologic: fyslologic 
physiologist: fyslologisl 
physiology: fyslology 
phytogmphy: fylografy 
pliytidogy: fytology 
2ncked: jnelt 
pleklc: plckl 
2>iekled: yu'cA/d 
ynVmVAvr/; yaVmVA'f 
2>it/ered: 2d(ferd 
idll: pil 

jdlhweil: jnllowd 
jtitn2Kd: 
pimple: pimpi 
2nmj)ted: 

2diined: 2»nd 
2nuched: 

2nmoned : jdnhmd 
2nnked: pinJ-f 
pinnacle: pinnnel 
pintle: pint! 

2noueered: jdoneerd 
2ni‘hed: jaVd 
pitch : pleh 
pitched: 2deht 
pitcher: pleher 
pitchy: piehy 
jdtlnlde; pltlnbl 
phienble: jdacnbl 
jdnined: jJiiind 
philntltf; piahitlf 
jdalntlve: plaintiv 
jdand 
2itanked: j'iaitkt 
]it(f’fied : 2'iadit 
2>(artrred: jdaderd 
plaiiKlblc: ]>Inusil>l 
jdaiislve: planslv 
2'faged: jdagd 
pleasant; plezanl 
pleasurable; jdez.undd 
pleasure: plezure 
jdedged: 2dedgd 
pliable; plliibl 
jdmigh, plow: plow 
plover: pliiver 
plow; ree plough 
jdtneed: ji/oird 
plowablo; plowabl 
2<lueked: 2duekt 
2dugged: jdugd 
plumb: idiim 
jimnlted: /‘fum/f 
plumber, phimmcr: iilutn- 
mer 

plumbing, ])lummtng : 
plumming 

plumb-line : plum-line 
2duw2wd : pfinn/d 
jdundered: ytfnm/rrd 
jwnc/ifi/ : jmaeht 
2>(n«otied: ymiVomf 
jw/iV/irtf; 2>oIisht 
polygraph; polygraf 
polygrnphy : polygrafy 
polysylhihle: polysjllahl 


pommel, pummel; pum 
mel 

pommeled: pummeld 
povxdercd: ponderd 
ponderable: ponderabl 
pontiff: pontif 
poodle: poodl 
popperf : pnpt 
porpbyritic : porfyritic 
porphyrj’: poifyry 
portable: portabl 
portfojierf ; portiond 
2xortraijed: portragd 
positive: positiv 
2xossessed: possesl 
possessive: possessiv 
possible; possibl 
potable: potabl 
pottle: potl 
2xouchcd: 2>oncht 
27oured: jionrd 
2>owdcred: poxederd 
practicable: pracUcabl 
practise: practis 
practiced; yimctwf 
2xranked: pranW 
prattle: pratl 
2>rattled: 2^atld 
prattler: pratlcr 
prat/rd: 7»rai/d 
2frcaehcd: preaeht 
preamble: prcnmbl 
prccallvo; prccativ 
preceptive: preceptiv 
preclusive: prccluslv 
preconceive: prcconceiv 
preenrsive: prccurslv 
j)rede8tlne: predestin 
prrdrzfiMfd; yircdrstind 
predetermine: predetemiln 
)rredeterm in rd : yirrdf f rr- 

tnind 

prcdicnblo: prcdlcabl 
predictive: prcdictiv 
prrrnrt/: prrend 
2xre-ednUi»hed: 
lisht 

prefeniblo: preferabl 
2wejffrTcd: pr<'/rrd 
prcflgumtlvo: prcllgnraflv 
2>refijed: 2^refixt 
prehensile: prolionsll 
prelusive: prelnslv 
premise, premiss: premis 
premise, r.: premize 
2>rn)X\red: 2wcn\i:ed 
7>reordai‘n»'d: y»reordanid 
jirepanitlvc: prepamtlv 
prei>osllIve: preposlllv 
7>rr;)oz.«(*»vd; y/rr/wsvivt 
prcrefinl^lto: prcrcfinlslt 
prerogative: prerogativ 
prescriptive: prescrlptlv 
jirescntablo: prcscntnbl 
prescn'ntlvc: prcservatlv 
preseia’c : preserv 
2>referved: 2wererTd 
j)refc'ed; prest 
presumable: presnmabl 
presumptive: prcsnmptiv 
pretense, pretence: pre- 
tense 

preterit, preterite: preterit 
7»rrm»7rd: y/rrraiVd 
preventable: prcvcntabl 
preventive: preventiv 
2weiird: y^rryd 
2xricked: 2>rickt 
prickle: prlckl 
primitive: prlmltlv 
principle : princlpl 
2>rincijyled : yrrincip/d 
7»n'nArd; 2^rinkt 
2>ri'*nned: yinxond 
pristine: pristin, -ine 
privative: prlvaliv 
probable : probabl 
probativ: proballv 
pi-ocrcatlvo: procrentiv 
procurable: procurabl 
producible: pi-oducibl 
pi-odnctlvo: pixidnctlv 


productiveness: productiv- 
ness 

ptrofessed: profest 
proffered: profferd 
profitable; profitabl 
progressed : progrest 
progressive ; progressiv 
prohibitive: prohibltlv 
projectile: projectil 
prologue: prolog 
prolonged: proUnxgd 
promise: jironiis 
promued: 

promotivo: promottv 
propped : propt 
propagablc: propagabl 
propelled: propnld 
prophecy: profecy 
prophesy : profesy 
prophet: profet 
proidictess; profetess 
prophetic: profetic 
prophylactic: profylactic 
prroportioxxcd: proportiond 
proportionable : proportion- 
abl 

propulsive: propulslv 
proscriptive: proscrlptiv 
prospective: prospcctiv 
pTYOspered : prospxcrd 
protective: protccliv 
protractivo: protractiv 
protrusive: protrnslv 
provable: provabl 
provocative: provocativ 
prrowled: pxrowUl 
paiblishcd: pniblisht 
pniekered: puckerd 
puddle: pudl 
puddled: pntdld 
ptuhlllng; pudling 
puerile: pueril, -lie 
pulf: pitf 
7>r<jrcd ; pu/t 
pull: pul 
pnilled: pnild 
inilsatllo: pulsntll 
pulsallvo: pulsativ 
pnilsed : pntUt 
pulverablo: puhonibl 
pmnxpxed: pnimpd 
pnniued: pnnxd 
pntixehed: pnmeht 
pnniished: punisht 
punfsbable: punisbabi 
punitive: pnnitiv 
pniT: pur 
jnirred: pmrd 
purchasable; purchasabi 
purgative: pnrgativ 
puirled: putrid 
pnrlinc, purlin: purlin 
pmrlvincd: pntrloind 
puride: pnrpl 
pntrjiled: purpdd 
7M/rsrd: pntrst 
7>»rrrvrd; 7)ifrtri/d 
pntshed: pntsht 
putative: pntatlv 
luitrcfactive : pntrcfactiv 
puttered: 7)tdt<’rd 
puzzle: purl 
pnizzled: ptuzid 

quacked: quackt 
quadruple: quadrupl 
quaif ; quaf 
quaffed: tjva/t 
f7imi7j’d.* quaild 
qualitative: qnalltativ 
quantitative: qnantitativ 
quarreled, quarrelled: quar^ 
rehl 

quarrelsome: qnamlsnm 
quay, key : key 
quell: quel 
quelled : queld 
quenched: quenehf 
cpieuc, cue: cue , 
quibble: qnild 
7Kt7dd<’d; quibld 
quickened: quickeixd 



quidiile: qulill 

repressed: represl 

quill: quil 

reprieve: repriev 

quirercd: quiverd 

reprieved: reprievd 
reproached: reproachi 

racJicd: racli 

reproductive; reproductiv 

raflle: raft 

reptile: reptll, -ile 

raJHcd: ra/ld 

republished: rcpublisht 

railed: raild 

repulsive: repulsiv 

raiitrd: raind 

requisite: requisit 

raiz 

resemble: resembl 

Taizd 

resembled: resembld 

roir-Tnrrf; rojHrf 

reserve: reserv 

ramble: rambl 

reserved: reservd 

rrrmV.*d: ramhid 

resistible: rcsistlbl 

rrTTptd: rair.U 

resolve: rcsolv 

rancor, rancoTn-. rancor 

resolved: re^olvd 

rnnleti* Tan*:t 

respective : respoctiv 

ranklf: rank! 

respite: respit 

riTJiUi’d; rnitUd 

responsible: responsibl 

ranfneled: ransarli 

responsive ; responslv 

rattfomed: ranjfomrf 

restive: rcstiv 

rapji^d, rapt: rapt 

restrained: restraind 

raf2)ed: rarpt 

restrictive: restricliv 

rattle: rati 

retailed: rctaild 

Tattled: rntld 

retained: retaind 

raveled, ravelled: ravcld 

retallative : retallativ 

raveling, ravelling: ravel- 

retentive: retentiv 

ing 

retouch : rctuch 

ravened: rarend 

retouched: retueht 

raxriifhrd: racisht 

retrenched : rclrcncht 

reached: reaeht 

retributive : retrihutlv 

read: red 

retrievable : rctricvabl 

readj*: re<ly 

retrieve : rctrlcv 

realm: relm 

retrieved: retrievd 

reaped: reapt 

retrospective : rctrospcctiv 

reared: reard 

returned: rcturnd 

reasonable: rea«onabl 

reveled, revelled: rcveld 

reasoned: Teaeo7id 

reveling, revelling; revel- 

rehelled: rebeUl 

ing 

receipt: rcceit 

reversed: reverst 

reccirablc: rccelvnbl 

reversible: reversibl 

receive; recclv 

revictred : revieicd 

recft’rrd; reeelvd 

revise : revizo 

receptive: reccptlv 

revolve : revolv 

recoiled: reeoild 

revolved: revok'd 

recover: rccaver 

revulsive : revulalv 

recovered: reeuterd 

rhyme, rime: rime 

rectangle: reclangl 

ihymcr, rimer: rimer 

reddened: reddciul 

ridden; ridn 

redoubt: redout 

riddle: rldl 

redresslre : rcilresslv 

riddled: ridld 

reductive: reductiv 

rlffrafT: rifmf 

ree/ed: reejt 

rigged : rigd 

reeked: reekl 

rigor, rigour : rigor 

reeled: rccld 

riU: rll. 

referred: referd 

rime, rhyme: rlrae 

reflective: rcflectlv 

rimplc; rlmpl 

reflexive; reflexiv 

rinsed : rinst 

reformed: reformd 

ripened: ripend 

reformative: refonnatlv 

ripple : ripl 

refreshed: refreshi 

rippled : ripld 

refusal: reluzal 

rise, v.i rize 

refuse, r.r refuze 

risen: rizn 

regressive: regressiv 

rlslblo ; rlslbl 

rehearse : reherse 

risked : riskt 

rehearsed: reherst 

rivaled, rivalled: riraW 

reined; rrind 

riven: rirn 

re}oined: rejoind 

riveted, rivetted: riveted 

relapse: relaps 

roared: ror.rd 

relapsed: relapd 

robbed: robd 

relative: relatlv 

roeked : roekt 

relaxed: relaxt 

roiled: roild 

released: releaet 

rolled: rold 

relieve: rellev 

romped: rompt 

relieved: relievd 

roofed: rooft 

relinquisfted : relinquisht 

roomed: roomd 

relished: relisht 

rose: roze 

remained: remaind 

rotten : rotii 

remarkable; remarkabl 

rough : ruf 

remarked: remarki 

roughen : rufen 

rememlered: reinemherd 

roughened: ruf end 

remissible: reraissibl 

roughening: ritfening 

remunerative: remunerativ 

roiced: rowd 

rendered: renderd 

mif: ruf 

renowned: renownd 

ruffed: rvft 

repaired: repaird 

rufllc; run 

reparable: reparabl 

rundic : rundl 

reparative: reparativ 

rushed: rusht 

repelled: rtptld 

rustle : rustl 

replenished: repUnisht 
representative: representa- 

rustled : rustld 

tiv 
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saber, eabro : saber 


AIVIENDED SPELLINGS 


sabered: saberd 

sequestered: sequesterd 

sacked: saekt 

seraph : serof 

saddened; saddend 

seraphic: serafle 

saddle : sadl 

seraphim : seraflm 

saddled: sadld 

serve: serv 

sagged : sagd 

served: servd 

sailed: saild 

serviceable: serviceabl 

saltpetre, -peter : saltpeter 

servile; servil, -ile 

salve: salv 

sessile: sessil, -ile 

safred; call’d 

settle: sell 

samphire : samflre 

settled: set Id 

sanative : sanatir 

settlement: setlment 

sandaled : sandald 

sewed: seted 

sanguine : sanguin 

sextilc: sextil 

sapphire ; safllre 

shackle: shackl 

sardine ; sardin, -inc 

shackled: shacUd 

fUsAed; sasht 

shadotved: shadotvd 

sauntered: saunterd 

shall: slial 

savior, saviour: savior 

shambles: shambls 

savor, savour: savor 

sharpened: sharpend 

savored, savotired: savord 

sheared: sheard 

scalped: sealpt 

sheaves: sheavs 

scanned: scand 

shell: shel 

scarred: scard 

shelled: sheld 

scarce: scarse 

sheltered: shclterd 

scarcity: scarsity 

shelve: slielv, shelvs 

scarfed: searft 

shelved: shelvd 

scattered : scatterd 

sheriff: shcrif 

scent, sent: sent 

shingle: shingl 

scepter, sceptre: scepter 

shingled: shingld 

sceptered, sceptred : seep- 

shingles: shingls 

lerd 

shipped: shipt 

sceptic, skeptic: skeptic 

shirked: shirkt 

scholar: scolar 

shivered: shiverd 

scholastic: ecolastic 

shocked: shocict 

school : scool 

shopped: shopt 

schooner: scooner 

shortened: shorund 

scimitar, clmltar: cimitar 

shove: slmv 

scissors: cissors 

slioved: shuvd 

scoff: scof 

shoving: shining 

scoffed: seoft 

shovel: shuvel 

scooped: seoo%>t 

shoveled: shuveld 

scorned: scomd 

showed: showd 

scoured: scourd 

shrieked: shrickt 

scourge: scurgo 

shrill: shril 

scrabble: scrabl 

shrugged: shrugd 

scramble: gcrambl 

shuflte: shufl 

scramWed; seramhld 

shuffled: shuffd 

scratch: scrach 

shuttle: shuttl 

seratehed: scraeht 

siccative: siccnliv 

scratcled: scratcld 

sickened: sickend 

screamed: screamd 

sieve: siv 

screeched: screecht 

sighed: slghd 

screened; screend 

signed: signd 

jcreired; sereivd 

significative: signlQcativ 

scribble: scrlhl 

sill: sil 

scribbled: seribld 

silvered: silverd 

scrubbed: serubd 

simple : simpi 

scuffle: senfi 

since: sinse 

scuffled: scujld 

single: singl 

scull : scul 

singled: singld 

sculled: sculd 

sipped: sipt 

scummed: scinnd 

siphon : slfon 

scurrile: scurril 

slthe: sec scytlio 

scuttle: scutl 

sizable ; sizabl 

scufffed; scutld 

sketch: skech 

scythe, slthe: slthc 

sketched: skccht 

sealed: scald 

skiff: skif 

seamed: scamd 

skill: skil 

search: serch 

skilled: skild 

searched: sereht 

skimmed: skimd 

seared: seard 

tinned: skind 

seasonable: ecasonabl 

skipped: shpt 

Bcclusivo: seclusiv 

skull: skill 

secretive: Becrctlv 

sktiUcd: skuld 

sedative: sedativ 

slacked: ^ackt 

seductive: eediicllv 

slackened: slackend 

Sicmcd: seemd 

slammed: slamd 

see^a?red.' seesaicd 

slapped: slapt 

seize: selz 

slaughter: slniiter 

seized: seizd 

slaughtered: slauterd 

sell : sel 

sleeve: slcev 

selves: sclrs 

sleeved: sleevd 

sensed: senst 

slidden: sUdn 

sensible: sensibl 

slipiwd: sUpt 

sensitive: sensitiv 

slivered: slivcnl 

separable: separabl 

slouched: slouchi 

separative: separatir 

slough; sluf 

sepulcher, sepulchre: sep- 

sloughed: sluft 

ulcher 

slumbered: tiumbenl 

sepulchercd, sepulchred: sep- 

slurred: slurd 

ulcherd 

smacked: smackt 
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smashed: smasht 

spherics: sferics 

smeared: smeard 

spheroid : sferoid 

smell: smel 

spherule: sferule 

smelled: smeld, smell 

sphinx : sflni 

smirked: smirkt 

spill : spil 

smoothed: smoothd 

spilled: spild, spilt 

smuggle; smugl 

spindle: spindl 

smuggled: smvgld 

Qjindfcd; spindld 

snaffle: snafl 

spittle : spitl 

fnfrpprd; 

spfnsAcd ; splasht 

snarled: snarld 

spoiled: spoild, spoilt 

snatch: snach 

sponge : spunge 

snatched: snacht 

sprained: spraind 

sneaked: sneakt 

spratvled: sprmvld 

sneered: ffneerd 

spread : spred 

sneeze: sneez 

spright: sprite 

sneezed: sneezd 

sprightly: sprltely 

sniff: snif 

spurred: spurd 

sniffed: snxft 

sp:imed: spumd 

snivel: snivel 

sputtered: sjniUcrd 

sniveled, snivelled: snivchl 

squandered: squanderd 

snooze: snooz 

squatoled: squawld 

snoozed: snoozd 

squeaked: squeakt 

snowed: snoicd 

sqttcalcd: squeald 

snubbed: smtbd 

squeeze: squeez 

snuff: snuf 

squeezed: sgucezd 

snuffed: s)iuft 

stacked: stackt 

snuffle: snuti 

staff: staf 

snuffled: snufid 

stained: staind 

snuggle: snugl 

staffed; riflffd 

snuggled: snugld 

stammered: stammerd 

soaked: soakt 

stamped: stampt 

soaped: soapt 

stanched: stancht 

soared: soard 

starred: stard 

■sobbed: soM 

startle: startl 

sobered: soberd 

startled: startld 

sodden: sodn 

starve : starv 

softened: softend 

starved: stand 

soiled: solid 

stayed: stayd 

sojourn ; sojurn 

stead : sted 

sojourned: sojurnd 

steadfast : stedfast 

sojourner: sojurner 

steady: stedy 

soldered: solderd 

stealth: stelth 

soluble: solubl 

steamed: steamd 

solutivo: Bolutiv 

steeped: steept 

solve: Bolv 

steeple : steepl 

so? red; solvd 

steered: steerd 

sombre, somber: somiier 

stemmed: ricnid 

some; sum 

stenographer: stenografer 

•some: -sum 

stenographic; stenografic 

somebody: sumbody 

stenography: stenografy 

somehow: sumhow 

Bteiiped: stejd 

somersault, sumcrsault: 

sterile: steril 

sumersault 

sleiccd: stewd 

somerset: sumerset 

stickle: stickl 

something: sumthing 

sticWcd; sticWd 

son : sun 

stiff : stif 

sophisiU : Boflsm 

stiffeited: stiffend 

sophist; soflst 

still: stil 

sophisticate: soflsticate 

stiffed; siild 

sophistry: sofistry 

stirred; stird 

sophomore: sofomorc 

stitch : stlch 

Bophoraoric: sofomoric 

stitched: sticht 

sottred: sottrd 

stocked: stockt 

Bourco: Bourse 

stomach: stumac 

southerly: sutherly 

sfonmcAcd; stumaef 

southern : suthern 

stomachic : stumachic 

southron: suthron 

stoo2?ed; etoojif 

sovereign : soveren 

stopped: stopt 

sovereignty: soverenty 

stopple: stopl 

soircd; soicd 

stormed: stormd 

si}anned: epand 

stoi^ed: stowd 

spangle; spangl 

straddle : stradl 

spangled: spangld 

straddled: stradld 

sjmnked: spankt 

straggle : stragl 

sparred: spard 

straggled: stragld 

sparkle; sparkl 

strained; straind 

sparkled: sparkld 

strangle: strangl 

spattered: spatterd 

strangled: strangld 

speared: speard 

strapped: strapt 

specked: speckt 

streaked: streakt, rireaA-ed 

speckle : speckl 

strengthened: strengthend 

speckled: speckld 

stretch; strech 

spectacle : speclacl 

sfrctcficd; strccht 

spectacles : spectacls 

stricken: stricicn 

specter, spectre : specter 

stripped; stript 

spell : spel 

striven: strivn 

spelled: speld 

stroll: Btrol 

speu'cd : spewd 

strolled: strolld, strold 

sphenoid : sfenoid 

stubble : stubl 

sphere: sfero 

stuff : stuf, sit^s 

spherical : sfcrical 

stuffed: stuft 



AMENDED 


Stumped: etumpt 

tariff: tarif 

tipped, tipt: iipt 

stuttered: stutterd 

tasked: iaskt 

tipple : tlpl 

subjective: subjectiv 

tasselcd: iasscld 

tippled: tiptd 

subjunctive: subjunctiv 

tattered: tatterd 

tipstaff : tipstaf 

submissive: submlsslv 

tattle : tatl 

tiresome: tlresum 

subtile : subtil 

faf/fed; tatld 

tlslc; see phthisic 

subtle : sutl 

taxed: taxi 

tittered: titterd 

subtly: sutly 

taxable: taxabl 

tittle : tltl 

subversive : subverslv 

teachable: tcachabl 

foifed; toild 

successive: successlv 

teemed: teemd 

toilsome: tollsiim 

succor, succour : succor 

telegraph: telegraf 

tolerable : tolcrnbi 

succored, succoured: succord 

telegraphed: telcgrajl 

foffed; toUd, told 

succumb : succum 

telegraphic : tclegraflc 

ton : tun 

succumbed: succumd 

telegraphy: telcgrafy 

tongue: tung 

sucked: suckt 

telephone: telcfono 

tongued: tungd 

suckle : suckl 

telephonic: tclcfonlc 

toothed: tootht 

suckled: suckld 

tell: tel 

toothache : toottmko 

suffered: sufferd 

tempered: temperd 

topographer: topografer 

suffixed: suffixt 

temple: tempi 

topography: topografy 

BtlflUBO: sufiuzo 

tenable : tcnabl 

topple : topi 

suggestive: suggcstlv 

tendered: tenderd 

toppled: tojdd 

suitnblo : suitnbi 

termed: termd 

tossed, tost: tost 

sulphate : sulfate 

terrible : tcrrlbl 

tottered: totterd 

sulphur : sulfur 

thanked: f/mnAd 

touch: tiicli 

sulphurate : sulfurato 

thawed: thau'd 

touched: tueht 

sulphurct: sulfurct 

theater, theatre: theater 

touchy: tucliy 

sulphuric: sulfuric 

themselves: themsdvi 

tottgh : tuf 

sulphurous: sulfurous 

thence : tliensc 

toughen: tufcii 

summed: sumd 

thickened: thickend 

toughened: Uifend 

sundered: sunderd 

thieve; thiev 

towed: forrd 

superlative : supcrlatlv 

thieved: thievd 

toyed: toyd 

supple : Bupl 

thimble : thlmbl 

traceable: tmeeabi 

suppressed: suppresi 

thinned: thind 

(raekvd: trackt 

suppurative: suppumtlv 

thistle: thistl 

tractable : tmctahl 

surcingle: surcliigl 

thorough; thuro 

trafficked: traffiekt 

surpassed: surpast 

though, tho': tho 

trailed: fraild 

surprise: surprize 

thrashed: thrasht 

trained: traind 

surveyed: suneyd 

thread : thred 

trarnjied: /rainj»f 

swaddle : su addl 

thn'at: thret 

trample: trampl 

ticayped: stcapd 

threaten : threten 

tramjiled: trarnjdd 

sicalloued: steallotcd 

threatened: thretend 

trance: tmnso 

siramped: sreampt 

thrill: thru 

tranquillize, tranqullllso : 

sicayed: sirayd 

thrilled: thrild 

tranquiltze 

sweat: SM-et 

throbbed: f/irc'6(f 

trans/errrd: trans/erd 

siveetened: neeeteud 

thronged: throngd 

trans/onned: trans/i/niul 

swell: swcl 

throttle; throtl 

transfuse: iransfiizo 

eicelled: sieeld 

throttled: thrvtld 

transmlMlve: transtnUMv 

steeUered: ncelterd 

through, thro* : thru 

trapj‘etl: trapt 

swer^'e: swen* 

throughout: thruout 

trajiauned: trapand 

Sieerved: steered 

f/irinnrnr(/; fAmmif 

traveled, travelled: tnivcld 

STVollen, stedn: stedn 

thumb: thum 

traveler, traveller: traveler 

stcooned: stcoond 

thumbed: fAumd 

treacherous; trechcrous 

sylph: syli 

thumped: thumpt 

treacher>': trcchcry 

synagogue: synagog 

thundered: thunderd 

treacle: tread 


thwacked: fAiracA-f 

tread: tred 

tabernacle: tabernncl 

fiVArd: tiekt 

treadle : trcill 

taeked: taekt 

tickle: ticki 

treatise: treat!* 

tackle: tnckl 

tickled: tiekld 

treasure : Irczure 

tackled: tackdd 

tierce: tlerse 

treasurer; trezurer 

tactile : tactll 

till: til 

treasury: trezury' 

fayyed: tayd 

tlllahlc : tillnbl 

treble: trcid 

talked: talii 

tilled: tild 

tremble: trenihl 

talkative: talkiitiv 

fumed; find 

frrrnWcd; frrinWd 

fanned; fand 

tingle: tingl 

trenched: treneht 

tangible : tangibl 

tingled: tingld 

trej’Otmed: trejxxnd 

tapped: tapt 

finArrrd; ffnAmf 

trerjHissed: tresjtart 

fa;x*rrd; taperd 

tinkle: tliikl 

trestle: trestl, tres^cl 

tarred: tard 

tinkled: tinkld 

fncArd; (n'cA^ 


SPELLINGS 



trickle : trickl 

veiled: veild 

whooped: whoopt 

triekled: trickld 

veined: veind 

wilt: wU 

trlglyph : trlglyf 

veneered: veneerd 

willed: willd, wild 

trill: tril 

ventricle ; ventricl 

willful, wilful: wilful 

trilled: trild 

veritable: veritabl 

wimble: wlmbl 

trimmed : trimd 

versed: verst 

winged: wingd 

tripped: tripi 

verslcle: versicl 

winked: winkt 

triple : tripl 

vesicle: vesicl 

winnowed: winnowd 

tripled: tripld 

viewed: viewd 

wintered: winterd 

triumph : triuinf 

vigor, vigour: vigor 

wished: xcisht 

triumphed: triumfl 

vindictive: vindictiv 

witch: wich 

triumphal : triumfal 

vineyard: vinyard 

icitched: urieht 

triumphant: trlumfant 

visible: vislbl 

tPifAcred; infAerd 

trodden: irodn 

vocative: vocativ 

withholden: tn’fAAofdn 

trooped: troopi 

volatile: volatll, -He 

tiwncn; wimen 

trouble : trubl 

vouched: voueht 

won: wun 

troubled: trubld 


wonder: wunder 

troublesome : trublsum 

wafered: waferd 

icondercd; teunderd 

troublous ; trublous 

wagged: wagd 

wonderful; wunderful 

trough: trof 

wagered: wagerd 

wondrous: wundrous 

trucked: truckt 

waggle: wagl 

wont: wunt 

truckle : truckl 

waggled: wagld 

wonted: wunted 

truckled: truckUl 

iraiYcd; waild 

worked: workt 

trumped: trumpt 

waive: wniv 

worm: wurm 

tucked: tuckt 

iraiffd; tvaivd 

wormed: xcurmd 

tugged: tvgd 

walked: walki 

worry: wurrj* 

tumble: tumid 

irarrcd; irard 

worse: worse 

tumbled: tumbld 

warble: warbl 

worship: worship 

turned: turnd 

trarWed; ivarbld 

worshiped, worshipped: in/r* 

turtle: tnrtl 

warmed: warmd 

shipt 

twaddle: twnddi 

washed: washt 

worst: wurst 

twanged: firan^d 

watch; wach 

worth: wurth 

firroArd; fircaAf 

watched: u-acht 

worthless: worthless 

twelve: twclv 

iratered: waterd 

worthy: worthy 

twill: twll 

iraxed: waxt 

wrangle: wrangl 

twilled: tirild 

weakened: iceakend 

wrangled: wrangld 

t\t inkle: tuinkl 

wealth: wtllh 

wrapiwd: wrapt 

ttrinkled: finnAfd 

wealthy; wclthy 

wreaked: wreakt 

fir»>/<*d; tin’rld 

weaned: wcand 

wrecked: wreekt 

twitch: twich 

weapon: wepon 

irrcncAed; wrencht 

finfcAcd; twieht 

weather: wether 

wrestle; wrcstl 

ttritttred: tirilterd 

weathered: ivelhnd 

xvrestlcd: wrestld 

typographer: lypogmfcr 

weave: weav 

wretch: wrcch 

typographical: typogmfl* 

webbed : webd 

wretched: TVTechcd 

cal 

weened: tveend 

wriggle: ^vrlgl 

t)T>ogmphy: typtigrafy 

welcome: wclcnm 

wriggled: wrigld 


iPffcoTncd; ircfciimd 

wrinkle; >vrlnkl 

un* (fi/’'7afipprf/x): see tho 

well: wcl • 

tm’nAfed; imnAfd 

slmpl forms. 

icrUed: ireld 

im’ffcn; trnfn 

uncle: unci 

were: wer 


unwonted: nnwuntcd 

wheeled: wheeld 

xanthine: xanthin 

u«e, r. : uzc 

wheeze: whecz 

xylography: xylogmfy 

usual : uzunl 

wheezed: wlwezd 


uterine; utcrin, -Inc 

whence: whense 

j/aTcncd; */nimd 


irhimpered: trAm>/>crd 

yeaned: yeaml 

vaccine ; vaccin, -Ino 

irAi77*^d; irAipf 

yearn: yem 

valiinblo; vnlunhl 

nhlr, whirr: whir 

yearned: yernd 

valve: valv 

irAirrctf; irAi’rtf 

yell: yel 

vamped: rampf 

whirled: irAfrfd 

prffrd; j/rfd 

vanithrd: ramVAf 

trAtVA-cd; irAi>A-f 

yeoman: yoman 

vanquished : vanquisht 

whispered: whisjwrd 

yerked: yerkt 

>ai»or, vnjiour : vojwr 

whistle: whlstl 

young: yung 

vapwed, raj>oured: vapord 

whistled: irAiVffd 


variable : vnrinbl 

whizzed: trAizif 

zealot: relot 

vegetable: vcgelnbl 

whole: hole 

zealous: zclous 

\egetntlve: vegetativ 

wholesale: holcsale 

zcphjT: zef>T 

vehicle: vehlcl 

wholcsum: holesum 

zincography: rincografy 

veil: veil 

wholly: holely 

zoography: roografy 
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versa! Etymological Dictionary,” 1721 ; ctlltlone used, 1727, 1731, 1733, 1749, 

1755.) Bailey 

Bailey, Philip James (ISlfl- ). English poet. /'. J. Bailey, or Bailey 

Balllle, Joanna (1702-1851). Engllsli iwct and dramatist, J. BailHe 

Bain, Alexander (181S- ). Scottish writer on philosophy, rhetoric, etc. A. Bain 
Bainbzidge, Christopher (died 1514). Cardinal and Archlilshop of York. 

Card, Bainbridye 

Baines, Edward (1774-18IS). English Journalist and author, Baines 

Baird, Spencer Fullerton (1823-I8s7), American naturalist, S. /•’. Baird 

Baird, William (1803-1S72). British naturalist. Baird 

Baker, James (1831- ). British military olllccr and author, J, Baker 

Baker, John Gilbert (1S34- ). Eiigli»h Iwtanist. J. O. Baker 

Baker, Sir Richard (15C3-1W5). English clironiclcr. Baker 

Baker, Sir Samuel White (1821-1 s03). Engllslj explorer in Africa. SirS. IF. Baker 
Baker, Thomas (1650-1740). English nntiquar)-. T, Baker 

Baker, William Mumford (182.'’|-16S3). American clergyman and novelist. 

ir. .V. Baker 

Balch, WlUlom Ralston. Compiler of “Mines, Jlincrs, and Mining In- 
terests of the United Slatc.s in 1SS2." Batch 

Bale, John (1405-1503). Bishop of Os.^ory, Ireland, and dminatlst. Bp. Bale 

Balfour, Sir Andrew (1030-1CD1). Scottish physician and botanist. Sir A. Balfour 
Balfour, Sir James (ICOO- ia'»7). Scottlsb nntlc|uary and jKjeL Sir J. Bal/our 

Balfour, James (1705-1795). Scottlsb pbllosopbical writer. Balfottr 

Balfour, John Hutton (1803-1881). Scottish botanist. J. II. Balfour 

Ball, Sir Robert Stawell (ISIO- ). Astronomer royal of Ireland. U. S. Ball 

Ballads, English and Scotch (1857-8 ; ctiltlon used, 1880 - 90). Edited l»y 

lYnncIs James Child. Child’s Ballads 

Ballantino, James (1808-1877). Scottlsb poet and nilsccllnncous writer. 

J. Ballantine 

Bancroft, Edward (1744-1821). English chemist and naturalist. AT. Bauero/t 

Bancroft, George (1800-1891). American historian. Bancro/t 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe (1832- ). American historian. If. Bancroft 

Bancroft, Richard (15I4-1010). Archblshoj) of Canterbur)*. Dp. Bancroft 

Banlm, John (1793-1842). Irish novelist, poet, and dramatist. Banim 

Barbour, John (died 1S95). Scottlsb poet. Barbour 

Barclay, Alexander (died 1552). British poet, scholar, and divine. 

Alex. Barclay, or Barclay 

Baret. See J. Barret. 

Barham, Richard Harris (1783- 1&15). English clergjTiian, author of “In* 

goldsby Logends." Barham 

Barlng-Gould, Sabine (1834 -). English clcrgjTnnn, miscellaneous wTilcr. 

Bariny-Gould 

Barlow, Alfred, English writer. (“History’ and I’rlnclples of Weaving,” 

2d ed., 1870.) A. Barlotc 

Barlow, Joel (1751?-1812). American poet. J. Barlow 

Barlow, Thomas (1C07-1C91). Bishop of Lincoln. Bp. Barlow 

Barnes, Robert (ISlC-). British medical writer. II. Barnes 

Barnes, ThurlOW Weed (1853- ). American author. T. W. Dames 

Bamfleld, Richard (1574-1027). English poet. BarnfieUl 

Barr, Amelia Edith (1831- ). American novelist, A. E. Barr 

Barrere, A See Aryot and Lcland. 


Barret or Baret, John (died about 1580). English lexicographer. (“An 

Alvearie," an EnglisluLatin dictionary, 1573; ed. Fleming, 1680.) Barret, or Baret 
Barrett, Benjamin Fisk (1808- ). American Swedenboiglan clergyman. B. F. Barrett 
Barrett, Eaton Stannard (1780-1820). British poet and satirist. E. S. Barrett 

Barrett, William Alexander (1836- ). English writer on music. (See 
Stainer.) 

Barrington, Daines (1727-1800). English antiquary and naturalist. Barrington 
Barrington, Shute (1734-1820). Bishop of Durham. Bp. Barrinyton 

Barrough or Barrow, Philip (about 1690). English physician. Philip Darrovyh 
Barrow, Isaac (1C30-1C77). English divine and mathematician. Barrow 

Barrows, William (1815- ). American clergyman. IF. Barroics 

Barry ComwalL Sec Procter. 

Barry, Lodowlck. British dramatist (“Ram Alley,” lOll). L. Barry 

Barry, M. J. English poet. M. J. Barry 

Bartholow, Roberts (1831- ). American medical writer. Bartholow 

Bartlett, John (1820- ). American editor and compiler. (“Familiar Quota- 
tions,” 1855 ; edition used, 1882.) • . 

Bartlett, John Russell (1805-18SG). American author and compiler. (“Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms,” 1850; edition used, 1877.) Bartleit 

Barton, John. English botanist, J. Barton 

Bartrom, John (1099-1777). American botanist. Bertram 

Bastion, Henry Charlton (1837 - ), English biologist and medical writer. Bastian 
Bastin, Edson Sewell (1843- ). American botanist. Bastin 

Bates, Samuel Penniman (1827- ). American teacher and historical >vriter. 

S. P. Bates 

Bates, William (1025-1099). English theologian. Bates 

Battle, William (1704-1770). English physician. Battle 

Baxter, Andrew (died I7f>0). Scottish philosophical writer. A. Baxter 

Baxter, Richard (1C15-1C91). English theologian. Baxter 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes (1707-1839). English poet, T. U. Bayly 

Bayne, Peter (1830-1890). Scottish essayist P. Bayne 

Beaconsllold, Earl of. See Bisraeli. 

Beale, Lionel Smith (182S- ). English physiologist. L. Beale, or Beale 

Beattie, James (178.5-1S03). Scottish poet and author. Beattie 

Beaumont, Francis (died ICIO). English dramatist. Beaumont 

Beaumont and Flotcher. English dramatists. (Francis Beaumont and 

John Fletcher.) Beau, and FI. 

Beaumont, Sir John (1583 7-1C27). English poet. Sir J. Beaumont 

Beaumont, Joseph (lOlC-lCOO). English poet. J. Beaumont 

Beckett, Sir Edmund (Lord Orlmthorpc) (1610- ). English author. Sir E. Beckett 
Bcckford, William (1750-1844). English writer and collector, author of 

“ Vathek.” Bcckford 

Bccon, Thomas (alK>ul 1512-1507). English Reformer. Becon 

Beddoes, Thomas (17CO-160S). English physician. Beddoes 

Bedell, William (1571-1012). Bishop of Kllmorc and Ardagh, Ireland. Bp. Bedell 
Bee, Jon. See Badcock. 

Beecher, Henry Ward (1813-18»7). American clergyman and author. U. IF. Beecher 
Beecher, Lyman (1775 -1803). American clergyman and author. Lyman Beecher 
Bchmon, Behmo, or Boohme, Jakob (1575-1G24). German mystic. J. Behmen 
Bohn, Aphra (1040-1089). English writer of plays and novels. Mrs, Behn 

Behrens, Julius Wilhelm. German botanist. Translation by A. B. Hervey 

ninl R. n. Ward. Behrens 

Bclfleld, William T. (1S55- ). American pbyslologist. 11*. T. Belfield 

Bell, Acton. Sec A. Bronte. 

BeU, Alexander MolvlDo(1810-). Scottish writer on phonetics. MeldUe Bell 
Boll, Curror, See C. BronW. 

Bell, EUis. See E. J. Bronte. 

Bell, Thomas (17P2-1SS0). English naturalist. Thos, BeU 

BoU, WUllam (died 1839). Writer on Scots law. Bell 

Bell’s British Theatre (Ix)ndon, 1797). 

Bellamy, Charles J. (1852- ). American Journalist. C. J. Bellamy 

Bellamy, Edward (185>0- ). American Journalist and novelist. E. Bellamy 

Bellows, Henry Whltnoy American clergyman. Bellows 

Bclsbom, Thomas (1750-1829). English clergyman. Bclsham 

Bclshom, William (1753-1827). English lilstorlan and political writer. 

IF. Belsham, or BeUham 

Benjamin, Samuel Greene Wheeler (1S37-). American miscellaneous 

writer. S. G. TF. Benjamin 

Bonnot, Thomas (1073-1728). English divine. Barnet 

Benson, George (1C99-17C2). English divine. Dr. G. Benson 

Benson, Martin (1CS9-1752). Bishop of Gloucester, Bp. Benson 

Benson, Thomas. English lexicographer. (“Vocabularium Anglo-Saxoni- 
enm,” 1701.) 

Bonthom, Gcorgo OSW-16S4). English botanist. G. Eentham 

Bonthom, Jeremy (1749-1832). English writer on politics and Jurlspnidence, Baitham 
Bentinck, Lord George (George Frederick Cavendlsli) (1602-1848). English 

l>ollt(c{nn. Lord Georye Bentinck 

Bentley, Richard (1CG2-1742). English classical scholar. Bentley 

Bentley, Robert (1821-1803). English botanist It. Beullcy 

Benton, Joel (1S32- ). Amcrlc.'in essayist. Joel Benton 

Benton, Thomas Hart (1782-1858). American statesman. T. II. Benton 

Berger, E. Seo E. S. Shepjtard. 

Borington, Joseph (1740-1827). English Roman Cntliollc divine. Berinyton 

Berkeley, George (1CS5-1753), Bishop of Cloyne, Ireland, and philosopher. 

Berkeley, or Bp. Berkeley 

Berkenhout, John (died 1791). English physician, naturalist, and miscella- 
neous writer, Berkenhout 

Bernard, Richard (died lOil). English Puritan divine. It. Bernard 

Berners, Lord (John Bourchler) (1407-1633). English ctatesman, translator 

of Froissart’s “Chronicle,” etc. Berners 

Berners, Juliana (I5tli century). Reputed EngllslMvriteron heraldry, hunt- 
ing, and tlshlng. Jxdiana Berners 
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Besant, Sir Walter (183S- ). English novelist, W.Bemiit 

Bessey, Charles E. (1845- ). American botanist. 

Betham-Edwards, Matilda Barbara (1S3G- ). English novelist and writer 

of travels. BcOmm-Edwards 

Beveridge, William (163r-170S). Bishop of St. Asaph. Bp. Beveridge 

Beverley or Beverly, Robert (1075 7-1710). American historical writer. Becerleij 
Eevls or Beves of Hampton (Hamtoun) (about 1320-1330). Translation of 

an Anglo-Norman romance. pcves of Hamtoun 

Bible. English Authorized (1011) and Revised (ISSl, 18S1) Versions ; Middle 
English Version (about 1300) ; Wyclit (0.\tord, about 13S4 ; I’lirvcy, about 
1335); Tyndalc's Bible (1.525); Coverdale (1535); Bible of 1651; Geneva 
Version (lOlM) ; I'ouay (and Eheims) Version (1552, 1000-10), 

Bibllotbeca Sacra (1841- ). American (pmrterly liieological review. Bibliotheca Sacra 
BicberstafT, Isaac (1735 7-1812). British dramatic writer. Biekergtajf 

Blckerstetb, Edward Henry (1825- ). Bishop of Exeter. Bidccrslelh 

Eillrotb,Tbeodor (1820- 1804). Gorman surceon. Bairoth 

Blngbam, Joseph (lOGS-1723). English v riteron ecclesiastical antiquities. Bingham 
Birch, Thomas (1705-17C0). English historian and biographer. Birch 

Birdwood, Sir George Christopher Molesworth (1532- ). Anglo-Indian 

UTiter on E.aatem subjects. Birdicood 

Bishop, Joel Prentiss (1814-). American writer on law. Bishop 

Black, WUUam (1841-1898). Scottish novelist IT. Black 

Blackie, John Stuart (1800-1895). Scottish essayist and poet J.S.Blackic 

Blackmore, Sir Richard (died 1729). English poet and author. Sir B. Blackmore 
Blackmore, Richard Doddridge (1825- ). Englisli novelist. Jt. ft Blackmore 

Blackstone, Sir William (1723-1780). English jurist. Blaekstone 

Blackwall, Anthony (1674-1730). Englisli classical .scholar. Blackicall 

Blackwood's Magazine (1617 -). Scottlsli montlily literary magazine. 

Blacktcood'e Mag. 

Blalkle, William (1843- ). American writer on physical training. Blaikic 

Blaine, James Gillespie (1&30-1893). American statesman. .r.a. Blaine 

Blair, Hugh (I7ia-1B00). Scottish preacher and critic. Dr. Blair, or U. Blair 

Blair, Robert (1099-1740). Scottish poet Blair 

Blake, WUUam (1767-1827). English poet Blake 

Blamlre, Susanna (1747-1791). English poet Blamire 

Blanqul, Jirfime Adolphe (1798-1654). Frcncli political economist. Blangui 

Blasema, Pietro. Italian physicist. (“Theory’ of Sound," tmns., 1870.) Blaecma 
Blesslngton, Countess of(.MnrguerltePower)(1789-lgtn). Englisli novelist 

LatUj BUmngton 

Bloomfield, Robert (1760-1823), LnpUsli poet. liloomjtdd 

Blount, Blr Henry (1C02-1632). Eiiellali tmvcler. Sir U. Blount 

Blount, Tbomas (1G18-1G70). Enplifh lexicographer. (“Olo^eographl.n/* 

ICTiO, 1C70; '‘A Law Dictionary," ICTO.) Blount 

Blundevillc, Thomas (lived about If-OO), English miscell.ancous writer. BlumUtille 
Blunt, John Henry (IS23-16S4). English ecclesiastical arlter. (‘'!>Icllonar>’ 
of Doctrinal and Illstoric.al Thcologj*," 2d c<l., 1872; “Dictlonatyof Scct«. 

Heresies, and .Scho<»l3 of Bcllglous Thought," 1671.) J. [f. Blunt, or Blunt 

Blunt, John James (i7n4-isrir.). English divine, j. j. Blunt 

Blylh, Edward (IS10-1S73). English roologist. Blyth 

Boardman, George Dana (1828- ). American clergyman. (J. D, Boardman 

Boat Sallcr’8 Manual (18SG). Edward F. Qualtrough. 

BoccaUnl,TraJano(15r»G-lCI3). Italian satirist. Boccalini 

Boece. See Bodhiut. 

Boohme, Johob. «Sec Bchmen. 

Boethius or Boece, Hector (died 1530). Scottish Jiistorlan. Bo«thxu/i or Boece 

Eoher, George Henry (1823-1890). American poet and dramatist. G. If. Boker 
BoUngbroke, Viscount (Ilenrj' St, John) (1C78-1751). EngliHli stutesmnn, 

publicist, and philosopher. Botinyhroke 

BoUes, Albert S. (184.5- ), American financial writer. A, S. Bolles 

Bonaparte, Charles Lucien (1803-1857). French •American ornithologist. Bonaparte 
Bonar, Horatius (1S0S-1SS9). Scottish clcrgj’man and hymn-writer. II, Bonar 
Boner, John Henry (181.5- ). American poet. J. //, Boner 

Bon Gaultier Ballads. By .sir Theodore Martin and W.E. Aytoun. Bon Gaultier Ballads 
Book of Saint Albans. A collection of treatises on hunting, fishing, and 
hcraldr}', attributed to Juliana Berners, llrst edition, USO. 

Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry. Tran'^latlon (about 1450) of a 
French work written about 1372. 

Boole, George (1815-1861). Kngllsb matlicnntieian. Boole 

Boone, Thomas Charles. English clergyman and miscellaneous writer 

(wrote laJ6-l8ie), Boone 

Booth, Mary Louise (1831-18S9). American author and translator. M. Booth 

Boothrold or Boothroyd, Benjamin (17CS-183C). Etigllsli Hebraist. /;oo(/iro/(/ 
Borde or Boorde, Andrew(l4907-1649). Englisli physician and traveler. Borde 
Borlase, William (1095-1772). English nntiquar)'. Borlaw 

Bose, Ernest. French Avrlter on architecture. ("Dlcllonnalrc llnisoniie 

d’Archltecture," 1877-1884.) Bose 

Boswell, James (1740-1795). Scottish author. ("Life of Dr. Johnson.") Bosircll 
Bosworth, Joseph (1789-187C). English Anglo-Saxon scholar. ("Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary," 1833, 1818; cd. 'J'ollcr, 1882.) 

Boucher, Jonathan (I733-I8OI). English clergyman and phn-doglst. Boucher 

Bourchler. Bee Berners. 

Bourne, Henry (1C90-1733). English anthiuary'. Bourne 

Boutell, Charles (1812-1877). Englisli archeologist. C. Bouiell, or Bmitell 

Bouvler, John (1787-18,51). American legal writer. (“A Law Dictionary'," 

183(», etc.) Bouvitnr 

Bovee, Christian Nestell (I820- ). American author. Bovee 

Bowles, Samuel (1820-1878). American Journalist. - S. Botcles 

Bowring, Sir John (1792-1872), English linguist, writer, and traveler. 'SirJ, Bottring 
Boyd, Andrew Kennedy Hutchison (1825-1809). Scottish clergyman and 

es-saylst. -d. K. II. Boyd 

Boyd, Zachary (died ICSS). Scottlsli clergyman. Z. Boyd 

BoyeBen,HjalmarHJorth (ISIS-IBOS). NorwcgiamAmcrlcan author. Boyeten 
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Boyle, Charles (Fourth J)arl of Orrery) (1676-1731). English author. C. Boyle 

Boyle, Robert (1627-1691). British physicist and chemist. Boyle 

Boyse, Samuel (1708-1749). British poet. S. Boyse 

Brachet, Auguste (1844-1898). French philologist. ("Dictioimaire lEtynio. 

logique de la Langue Frangaise," 1868 ; trans. by Kitchin, 2(1 ed., 1878.) 

Bracton, Henry de (died 12G8). English jurist. Bracton 

Braddon, Mary Elizabeth (Mrs. JIaxwcll) (1837- ). English novelist. Miss Braddoiv 
Bradford, John (died 1555). English Reformer. J. Bradjord 

Bradford, William (I6S8 -1657), American colonial governor and historian. Bradford 
Bradley, Francis Herbert (184C- ). English philosophical writer. F. 11. Bradley 
Bradley, Henry. Contemporary English lexicographer. (See J. A. U. 

Murray.) II. Bradley 

Bradley, Richard (died 1732). English botanist. Bradley 

Bradstreet, Anne (1G12?-1072). American poet. Anne Eradstrect 

Brady, Robert (died 1700). English historian. Brady 

Bramhall, John (1594 -1C63). Archbishop of Armagh, Ireland. 

Bramhall, or Ahp. Bramhall 

Bramston, James (died 1744), English poet. BramUon 

Brand, John (1744-1806). English antiquary and topographer. Brand 

Braude, William Thomas (178S-18GG). English chemist. (See next entry'.) Brandc 
Brande and Cox (W, T. Brande and Sir G. W. Cox). ("A Dictionary of Sci- 
ence. Literature, and Art"; edition used, 1875.) Brande and Coz 

Brassey, Lady (1840 ?-1887). English writer of travels. Lady Brassey 

Brathwaite, Richard (died 1673). English poet and writer. It. Braihwaite 

Bray, Thomas (1C5C-1730), English divine. Dr. Bray 

Brayley, Edward Wedlake (1773 -1854). English archocologist and topog- 
rapher. Brayley 

Brende, John (lived about 1553). English translator. J. Brende 

Brerewood, Edward (died lOlS). English mathematician and antiquary. Brereivood 
Breton, Nicholas (about 1645-1626), English poet. Breton 

Brevlnt, Daniel (lOlG-lCG.'i). English controversialist and religious writer. Brevini 
Brewer, Antony (lived about 1655). English dramatist. ji. Brewer 

Brewer, E. Cobham (I8IO-I897). English clergyman and miscellaneous 
writer. (“Dictionary of Phrase and Fable," 21st ed., 1889; "Dictionary 
* of Miracles, " 1884.) Brewer 

Brewer, William Henry (1828- ). American chemist. T. II. Brewer 

Brewster, Sir David (1781-18CS). Scottish physicist. Breivster 

Blight, John (1811-1889). English statesman and orator. John Bright 

Biinton, Daniel Garrison (1837- ). American ethnologist. Brinton 

Bristed, Charles Astor (1820-1874). American essayist and miscellaneous 

writer. • C. A. Bristed 

British and Foreign Review (1835-1844). English quarterly literary review. 

British and Foreign Rev, 

British Critic (1793-1843). English IHgh-church periodical. 

British Quarterly Review (1845- ). English quarterly literary review. 

British Quarterly Rev, 

Britten and Holland (James Britten and Robert Holland). (“A Dictionary 

of English Plant Names," 1878-1888.) Britten and Holland 

Britton, John (1771-1857). English antiquary and miscellaneous writer. Britton 
Brockett, John Trotter (1788-1842). English antiquary. Brockett 

Brockett, Linus Plerpont (1820-1S03). American historical and geograph- 
ical writer. R. Brockett 

Brome, Alexander (1620-1660). English poet and dramatist. A. Brome 

Brome, Richard (died 1652 ?). English dramatist. Brome, or R, Brome 

Bronte, Anne (pseudonym "Acton Bell”) (1820-1849). English novelist. A. BrontH 
Bronte, Charlotte (T^Irs. A. B. Nicholls, pseudonym "Currer Bell") (1816- 

1855). English novelist. Charlotte Broxitd 

Bronte, Emily Jane (pseudonym "Ellis Bell”) (1818-1848). English novelist. 

E, Bronte 

Brooke, Henry (died 1783). English author. Brooke, or IJ. Brooke 

Brooke, Lord (Robert Greville) (1U08-1C43). English general and author. 

Lord Brooke 

Brooke, stopford Augustus (1832- ). English clergyman and author. 

5. A. Brooke, or Stopford Brooke 

Brooks, Charles William Shirley (1810-1874). English journalist, dram- 
atist, and novelist. Shirley Brooks 

Brooks, Thomas (1008 -lOSO). English Puritan divine. T. Brooks 

Brooks, William Keith (1848- ). American naturalist. W, K, Brooks 

Broome, William (lCSO-1745). English poet. IF. Broome 

Brougham, Lord (Henry Brougham) (1770-1868). British statesman, orator, 

and author. Brougham 

Broughton, Rhoda (1840- ). English novelist. R. Broughton 

Brown, James Baldwin (1820-1884). Englisli clergyman. Rev. J. B. Brown 

Brown, John (1810-1882). Scottish physician and author. Dr. J. Brown 

Brown, Thomas or "Tom” (1663-1701). English humorist. Tom Brown 

Brown, Dr. Thomas (1778-1820). Scottish metaphysician. Dr. T. Brown 

Browne, Edward (1044 -1708). English traveler. E. Browne 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1005-1682). English physician and author. Sir T. Broivnc 
Browne, William (1501-1613?). English poet. W. Browne 

Brownell, Henry Howard (1820-1872). American poet. II. U. Brownell 

Browning, EUzaheth Barrett (1806-1801), English poet. Mrs. Broiviung 

Browning, Robert (I812-I8SO). English poet. Browning 

Bruce, James (1730-1704). Scottish tmvcler in Africa. Bruce 

Bruce, Michael (1035 -1G93). Scottish clergyman. M. Bruce 

Brunne, Robert de or of (Robert ilannlng) (first part of 14th centurj). 

English chronicler and translator. R. Brunne, or Rob. of Brunne 

Brush, George Jarvis (183l- ). American mineralogist. Q. J. Brush 

Bryant, Jacob (1715-1804). English antiquary. J. Bryant 

Bryant, William Cullen (170f-1878). American poet. Bryant 

Bryce, James (1838- ). British historical and political writer. J. Bryce 

Brydone, Patrick (died 1S18). Soottlsli traveler. Brydonc 

Bryskett, Lodowick (about 1571-1611). English poet. L. Bryskett 
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Buck’s Reference Handbook of Bledical Sciences (1885-1839). 

Buckingham, Second Duke of (George Villlcrs) (1G27-1GSS). English states- 
man and author. Buckingham 

Buckinghamshire, Duke of. See Shejficld. 

Buckland, Francis Trevelyan (1820 -18S0). English naturalist. F. T.Buckland 
Euckland, William (1784 -1850). English geologist. Buckland 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821-18G2). English historical writer, Bttckle 

Buckman, James (1810-1884). English geologist and naturalist J, Buckman 
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positor,” lOlG; edition used, IG-il.) BuUokar 

BuUokar, WilUam (about IDSG). English grammarian. (“Booko at Largo 

for tlio Amendment of Orthographic,” etc., 1680.) IF. BuUokar 

Bulwer. Sec Lytlon. 

Bunner, Henry Cuyler (1855-3S9C). Amorienn author and Joumnliat //. C. Bunnrr 
Bunyan, John (1C2S-10S8). English preacher and allcgorlst Bunyan 

BurgersdiciUB, Francis (1090-1029), Dutch logician. (“Logic,” tmns. In 

1097.) Burperidieht$ 

Burgess, James W. English writer on coach-hulldlng (l&Sl). J. H*. Burgas 

Burgess, Thomas (1750-1B37X Bishop of Sallshnrj*. Bp. Burgess 

Burgoyne, John (died 17P2X Briti.sh gcncml and dmniatist, Burgoyne 

Burguy, Georges Fr^ddrlc (1823-UGO). I'Ycuch plillulogist (“Gmmninlro 

dc la langnc d’Oil,*' 2d cd., 1870). Burguy 

Burke, Edmund (1720-1797). British statesman, anthor, and orator. Burke 

Burke, Sir John Bernard (1816-1892). Euglish writer on heraldry and 
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Burleigh, Lord (William Cecil) (1520-1693), Etigllsh statesman. Lord Burleigh 
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Bumot, Thomas (died 1716). Englisli theological writer. T. Burnet 
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Clifton, William (1772-1799). American poet. Clifton 

Clough, Arthur Hugh (ISIO-ISGI). English poet. Clough 

Cobbe, Frances Power (1622- ). Engllali writer. p. p. Coble 
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Cockbnm, Eord (Gcniy* Thomas) (1779-1854). Scottish Jti<lgc. Cockbum 
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an Interpreter of Hard English Words," 1032 ; edition used, 1C42.) Coekeram 

Cogan, Thomas (1730-1818). Engllsli physician and philosophical uTiter. T,Cogan 
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Cokayne, Sir Aston (1C03-1CS4). Cnglisli dramatist Cokaync 

Coke, Sir Edward (1552-1031). Engllplpjurlat. SirE, Colce 

Coleridge, Hartley (179C-1849). English pout //. Coleridge 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834). Engliah poet, critic, and philoso- 
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Coles, Abraham (iei3-1891). American author and translator. A, Coles 
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1077, 1717.) Coles 

Collier, Jane. English writer. (“Art of Tormenting," 17S3.) JancColUer 
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Colman the Younger 
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Colton, Charles Caleb (died 1832). Engllsii atitiior. Colton 

Combe, Andrew (1797-1817). Scottish physlologlfit. A, Combe 

Combe, George (1768-1858). Scottish phrenologist O. Combe 
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Comber, Thomas (1C45-1G99), English tiit-oh*g!cal writer, T, Comber 

Comenius, Johann Amos (1592-1C70). iloravlan writer. Comcnius 

Compton, Henry (1C32-1713). Bishop of Ixjiidon. Dp. Compton 

Cone, Helen Gray (1859- ), Amcricati poet. //, <?. Cone 
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Congreve, William (IC70-1729). English dramatist Congreve 
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D’Arblay, Mme. See Rnmei/. 

Darcle or Darcy, Abraham (about 1C25). English nntlior. Darcte 

Darlington, William (1782-1803). American botanist. Darlington 

Darmesteter, James (1819-1894). Frcncli author and translator. J. Dannenteter 
Darwin, Charles Robert (1809-1882). English naturalist. Darmn 

Darwin, Erasmus (1731-1802). English physician, nntumllsl, and poet. 

Dr. K. Dartvin 

Darwin, Francis (1848- ). English naturalist, l\ Darn-in 

Davonant, Charles (1050-1714). English political economist and publicist. 

C. Darennnt 

Davenant, John (157G-1041). Bishop of Sallsbur)*. Darenant 

Davenant, Sir William (lOOC-lOCS). English dramatist and poet. Sir jr. Davenant 
Davids, Thomas William Rhys (1813- ). Engllslj Orientalist. Itf$!nt Darith 

Davidson, David. British writer. (“Thoughts on the Seasons,” 1789.) Darid/on 
Davies, John (died 1C18). English poet, DarieA 

Davies, Sir John (1509 -1020). English lawyer and poet. SirJ. Davie» 

Davies, Thomas Lewis Owen. English clergyman and Icilcograplmr. 

(“Supplemcntarj’ English Glossary,” 1881.) DariVji 

Davis, Charles Thomas (1857- ). American technical >\TUor. C. T. DariM 

Davis, Thomas Osborne (1814-1815). British poet and i) 0 l(tlclan. T. Dari* 

Davison, D. Translator of Schlosser's History. DanVon 

Dawbeny, H. English writer. (“Historic relating to Cromwell,*' 1059.) Datcheng 
Dawkins, William Boyd (1839- ). English geologist niul ethnologist 

H*. Pogd Datek-in* 

Dawson, Sir John William (1820- ). Canadian geologist Dateron 

Bo Bary, Helmich Anton (1S31- ). German botanist Deliarit 

Dc Candolle, Alphonse (1SU0-1S03). French hotnnlst. De Candolle 

De Colongo, L. American compiler, editor of “Zell's Encyclopfrdia,” 1871, 
and “Tlio American Dlctlonarj- of Commerce,” 1881. 

Dec, John (1527-1003). English matljemnllclan and astrologer. I>r. John Dee 

Defoe, Daniel (died 1731). English novelist and p.'imphletcer. De/oe 

De Kay, Charles (IMS- ). American author. C. De Kag 

Dokker, Thomas (about inTO-lGll). Etiglisb dr.imatlst Dekkrr 

Do La Bechc, Sir Henry Thomas (1700 - iR.'i.'i). English gwloglst. Sir II. De I.a lUeUe 
Delany, Mary (1700-1788). English >\rlter of memoirs. Mr$. Detang 

Delany, Patrick (died 1709). Irish di\ine. Delang 

De Lolme, John Louis (died IBO"). English lawyer and author. De Lolme 

Do Long, George Washington (184 t-18‘‘l), American eiplorer. De Long 

Delta, Sec Moir. 

De MUle, James (1837-18“0). Cana<llan educator and novellel, J. De Mille 

Do Morgan, Augustus (1800-1871). English inathematlclan and logician. 

De Morgan 

Denham, Sir John (1015-1CC9). English j>oct. SirJ. Denham 

Denison, John (died 1029). English dhlne. J. Deni$on 

Dennis, John (I 057 - 173 I). English critic, dramatist, etc. DennU 

De Quincoy, Thomas (1785- 1859). English aullmr. De Quineeg 

Derby, Fourteenth Earl of (Edward Gt^oirrey Smith Stanley) (171K»-1609). 

English statesman and author. Derhg 

Derham (or Durham?), William (1057-17.35), English divine. Dcrham 

Dering, Sir Edward (159S-1C14). English politician and religions writer. 

Sir 77. Dering 

Descartes, Ren4 (1590-1G50). French philosopher and inathcmaticlan. 

Tmns. by Vciteb. DesearieB 

Do Vere, Sir Aubrey (1788-1810). Irish poet Auhreg de Vere 

De Vere, IVL von Schelo. See Sehele. 

Dibdin, Charles (174.5-1814). Engllsli pong-wrltcr ami ilramatist. C. DiMin 

Dihdln, Thomas Frognall (1770-1847). English bibliographer. DUdin 

Dicey, Albert Venn (1835- ). English historical writer. A. V. Dieeg 

Dicey, Edward. Contemporary English historical writer and iiubliclst. E. Dieeg 
Dickens, Charles (1812-1870). English novelist. Diekriui 

Dictionaries. For general English dictionaries (Including glo«sajIes and 
dialectal dictionaries), sec Afh, X. Daileg, T. Dlount, J. liidlokar, CorArr* 
am, E. Colef, Craig, 7? h. 0. Davies, Encgclopiedic, ralloicf, Glo^ographia 
Anglicana Xova, llalliirell, Imperial, Jamieron, Jodrell, Johnfon, Kcrteg, 

Latham, Mafon, Minsheu, Xarcs, Xcip English, Xuttall, E. rhiltipf, C 
Jlichardson, Scager, T, Sheridan, B. II. Smart, Stonmmth, J. Walker, X. 

Webster, J. E. Worcester, T. Wright. For early Engllsh-Latln or Lathi- 
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Grimm, Letcis and Short, Liddell and Scott, Littri, Scheler, etc.). 

Dictionary, Catholic. See Catholic. 

Dictionary, CommerciaL See De Colange, J. B. McCulloch, McElrath. and 
Simmonds. 

Dictionary, Drapers’, See Drapers' Dictionary. 

Dictionary, Law. See Tr. C. Anderson, Blount, Bouvier, Burrill, Coicell, Moz- 
leg and Whiteley, Bapalje and Laicrcnce, and J. J. S. Wharton. 

Dictionary, Mechanical. See E. H. Knight. 

Dictionary, MedlcaL See Dunglison, Foster, Quain, and Thomas, also Syd- 
enham Society's Lexicon and Buck's Uandbook. 

Dictionary, Micrographic. Griffith and Iienfrey. 

Dictionary, Military. See Bum, Farrmc, Knollys, and Wilhelm. 

Dictionary, Nautical or NavaL See Bum, Uamcrsly, Totten, and A. Young. 

Dictionary of Americanisms, See J. B. Bartlett, J. S. Farmer, Pickering, 
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Dictionary of Anonymous Literature. S. Halkett and John Laing, 

Dictionary of Apiculture. John Phin. 

Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words. See llallixcell, and com- 
pare T, Wright. 

Dictionary of Architecture. See Audsley, Bose, Guilt, n. Stuart, and 
Weale. 


Dictionary of Art and Archteology. See Mollett. 

Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. See Urc. 

Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. J. Thomas, 

Dictionary of Chemistry. Henry Watts. 

Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Smith and Chetham. 

Dictionary of Christian Biography. Smitii and Wacc. 

Dictionary of Dates, Haydn. 

Dictionary of Dyeing and Calico Printing. Sec O'Xeill. 

Dictionary of Electrical Words. E. J. Houston. 

Dictionary of Electricity. SccGrr^r. 

Dictionary of English History. Sidney J. Low and F, 8. Pulling. 

Dictionary of English Names of Plants. See Britten and Uolland, IT, 

Miller, and John Smith. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Smith’s. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Smith’s. 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, Smith’s. 

Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, See J. Domoi\. 

Dictionary of India. See Garrett. 

Dictionary of Islam. Tliomns J’atrick Hughes. 

Dictionary of Miracles. Sec E. C. Brexter. 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. See Sir 0. Grove. 

Dictionary of Musical Terms. Stainer and Barrett. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited hy Leslie Stephen and Sidney 

Diet. XaU Biog 

Dictionary of Old English Plays. J, 0. HalHwcn. 

Dictionary of Phraso and Fable. See E. C. Dreirer. 

Dictionary of Pseudonyms. William Cusldng. 

Dictionary of Racing Terms. J. Cattnnach. 

Dlctlonorj" of Religious Knowledge. Lyman Abbott. 

Dictionary of Sclenco and Technical Terms. W. JL Buchanan. 

Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. See Brande and Cox. 

Dictionary of Sclentlhc Terms. See Bosriler. 

Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, otc. Sec J. //. Tifimt. 

Dictionary of Slang. See Argot, Ilotteix, and C. G. Lelaxxd. 

Dictionary of the Blblo, Smith’s. 

Dictionary of Theology. See J. II. Blunt. 

Dictionary of Weights and Measures. See J. II. Alexander. 

Dictlonnniro do Botonlquo. M. U. B.aillon. 

Dlctlonnalro dcs Antlqult^s Grccqucs. Darcmhcrg ct Sagllo. 

Dlofcnbach, Lorenz (180t7-1883). German philologist. (“Glossarlum Latino- 
OerTnanicum,*’ 1857; "Xovnm Olossarium Latino-Gcrmnnicum," 1807.) 

Dlez, Friedrich Christian (17P4-187C). Gennan philologist. (“Etymolo 
gischrs Wbrtcrbuch dcr romanisclien Sjirnchcn,” Itli ed., 1878.) 

Dlgby, George (Eiirl of Bristol) (1012-1077). Engllah politician and writer. Dighy 
Digby, Sir Kcnolm (1C03-1CC5). English diplomatist, naval officer, and 

Sir K. Digby 

Dllkc, Sir Charles Wentworth (I 813 - ). English politician and publicist. 


Sir C. W. Dilke 

Disraeli, Benjamin (Earl of Bcaconslleld) (1804-1881). English statesman 

and iiovfllst. Disraeli 

D’lsraoll, Isaac (1700-1819). English man of letters. J. D'lsracli 

Dltton, Humphrey (1076-1715). English mathematician. DUton 

Dll, Morgan (1827- ). American clcrg>7nan. Morgan Dix 

Dixon, James Main. British Wimpiler, (“Dlctlonaiy of Idiomatic English 
Phrases,” 1891.) 

Dixon, Richard Watson (1833- ). English church historian and poet, B. ir. Dixon 
Dixon, William Hepworth (1821-1879). English traveler and historical 

UTltcr. Ilepivorth Dixon 

Dobell, Sydney Thompson (182 1 -18T4). English poet. S. Dobell 

Dobson, Austin (IB40- ). English poet and critic. A, Dobson 

Doddridge, Philip (I 702 -I 76 I). English divine and Iiymn-writcr. Doddridge 

Dodge, Mary Mapes (1838- ). American nutlior and editor. M. M. Dodge 

Dodsloy, Robert (1703-1704). English bookseller, l>oet, and author. Dodsley 

Domestic Cycloptedla (1878). Todd S. Ooodholme. 

Domett, Alflred (1811-1887). British colonial statesman and poet. A. Domett 

Don, George (1798-1850). British botanist, Don 

Donne, John (I 573 - 1031 ). Engllsli poet and divine. Donne 

Dorr, Julia CaroUno Ripley (1825- ). American poet and novelist. J. C. B. Dorr 
Dorset, Sixth Earl of (Charles Sackvillo) (1037-1700). English poet and 

patron of letters. Lord Dorset 
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DouWeday, Thomas (1790-1870). English poet, politician, and writer. DouUeday 
Douce, nranclB (1767-1831). English antiquarj-. Z)o«m 

Douglas, Gawlu or Gavlu (died 1622). Scottish poet. Gavin DmgUs 

Dowden, Edward (1813- ). English critic. Dowden 

Dowell, Stephen (1833 -isys). English historical writer, s. Dowell 

Downing, Calybute (1606-1044).-: English divine. Dmcning 

Dowson, John (I820-I88I). English Orientalist. (“Classical Dictionary of 

Cindu Mytliology/' etc., 1879.) j. Doicson 

Drake, Sir Francis (died 159G). English navigator. Sir F. Drake 

Drake, Joseph Ro dman (1795-1820). American poet. j, d. Drake 

Drake, Nathan (17G6-183G). English physician and essayist. AT. Drake 

Drant, Thomas (died 1578?). English translator. j)rant 

Draper, John William (I8II -1882). American scientist and historian. J. TT. Draper 
Draper, Sir WUUam (1721-1787). Engllsli political writer. Draper 

Drapers’ Dictionary, The. Edited by S. William Beck. 

Drayton, Michael (15G3-1G31). English poet. Drayton 

Dredge, James. Writer on electric illumination. Dredge 

Drone, Eaton Sylvester (1812- ). Amencan legal writer. Drone 

Drummond, Alexander (died 17G9). Scottish traveler. ^1. Drummond 

Drummond, Henry (1S51- 1897). Scottish author. U. Drummond 

Drummond, William, of Hawthomden (igsg-igio). Scottish poet. 

DrnjnMiond, or Drummond of Uawthomden 
Dryden, John (1G31 -1700). English poet and dramatist. Dryden 

Dublin Review (183G-). Irish quarterly literar>’ review. Dublin Dev. 

Dublin University Magazine (1833 - 1880). Irish monthly magazine. 

Dublin (Tniv. 3!ag. 

Du Cange, Charles du Fresne, Seigneur (icio-icss). Trench philologist. 
(“Glossarinm ad Scriptorcs Medlre et Inflmic latinitatis,” 1678 ; edition 
used, 1833-1887.) j)ff Cange 

Duff, Sir Mountstuart Elphlnstone Grant (I820-). Scottish political 

'''^**®*'* Grant Duff 

Dufferin, Countess of (Uelcn Selina Sheridan) (1807-18G7). English poet. 

Countess of Dufferin 

Dufferin, Marquis of (Frederick Temple Ilamllton Blackwood) (182C-). 

English statesman. XorJ Dufferin 

Dugdale, Sir William (1603-1C8C). English antiquary. Dugdale 

Duhring, Louis Adolphus (1845- ). American physician. Duhring 

Dunhar, William (about HCO-1530). Scottish poet. Dunbar 

Duncan, Peter Martin. British naturalist. p. 3t. Duncan 

DungUson, Robley (1798-1809). American physician. (“A Dictionary of 

Medical Science,” 1833; edition used, 1874.) DungUson 

Dunlap, William (ITCC -1839). American plapvrlght and artist. Dunlap 

Dunlop, John CoUn (died 1842). Scottish critic and author. J. Dxtnlop 

Dunman, Thomas, English phyfllologlst, (“Glossary of Biological, Ana- 

tomical, and Bhyslologlcal Terms,” 1879.) Dunman 

Dunton, John (1G50-1733). English miscellaneous writer. Dunton 

Duppa, Brian (15^8-1CC2). Bishop of Winchester. Dp. Duppa 

D'Drfey, Thomas (1C53-1723). English dramatist and eong*wrIter. 

Tom lyUrfey, or D'Urfey 

Durham. See DerUam. 

Dury or Durle, John (169C-1C80). Scoltlsii theologian, Durg 

Dwight, Timothy (1752-1817). American theologian and poet. Dwight 

Dyce, Alexander (179S-18C9). English clergyman and critic. Dyce 

Dyer, John (died 1758). English poet Dyer 

Dyer, Thomas Henry (1804 -1888). English historian. T. U. Dyer 

Earbcry, Matthias (about 1700). English author. Barbery 

Earle, John (1G01?-1CC3). Bishop of Salisbuiy, Dp. Earle 

Earle, John (1824- ). English philologist. J. Earle 

Early English Text Society, Publications of. Society Instituted In 18C4. E. E. T, S. 
Eaton, Daniel Cady (1834 -1895). American botanist. Eaton 

Echard, Laurence (1C70?-1730). English hUtorlan. Echard 

Eclectic Review (180r>-18CS). English quarterly literary review, Ecleet. Jtev. 

Eden, Richard (died 1576). English compiler and translator. It. Eden 

Eden, Robert (about 1750). Engllsli clergyman. Eden, or Dr. D. Eden 

Edgeworth, Marla (1767-1849). English novelist. Miss Edgeteorth 

Edgworth, Roger (died I06n). English Homan C.itliollc divine. Itogcr Edgworth 
Edinburgh Magazine (1817-1820). Scottish monthly magazine. Edinbxxrgh Mag. 
Edinburgh Medical Journal (185S- ) Edinburgh Med. Jour. 

Edinburgh Review (IS02-). British quarterly llteraiy review. Edinburgh Jtev. 
Education (leai- ). American himontlily periodical. Education 

Edwards, Amelia Blandford (1831-1892). English novelist and nrchfcologist. 

xi. D. Edtrards 

Edwards, Bryan (1743-1800). West India merchant and writer. Dryan Edwards 
Edwards, Henry Sutherland (1828- ). English journalist. JI. S. Edwards 

Edwards, Jonathan (1703 -1758). American theologian and mctnphyBiciun. Edwards 
Edwards, M. E. Betham-. See Betham-Edxvards. 

Edwards, Richard (died IGCC). English dramatist and pect. D. Edxcards 

Edwards, Thomas (1C90-1767). English critic. T. Edtrards 

Eggleston, Edward (1837- ). American novelist and hlstorlcpl writer. E. Eggleston 
Ehrenberg, Christian Gottfried (1705-1870). German naturJist. Ehrenberg 

Elkon Basilike (1049). Work relating to Charles I. Eikon Varilike 

Eissler.ManueL American engineer. (“TheModemTIIghExplosIves,”18«l.) Eissler 
Eliot, George, fiee Cross. 

Eliot, John. English wTlter. (“Ortho-cpIa-OallIca, Eliot’s Fruits for the 

French," 1593.) Eliot 

Ellesmere, Earl of (Francis Egerton) (1800-1857). English poet and politi- 
cian. Lord Ellesmere 

Ellis, Henry (1721-1600). American colonial governor and explorer. //. Ellis 

EUiS, John. Irish dlvlno (wrote about 1743). Ellis 

EUwood, Thomas (1639-1713). English author. T.Ellwood 

EUys, Anthony (1690-1761). Bishop of St. Davld'a. Bp. EUys 


Elton, Sir Arthur Hallam (1818-1883). English novelist. Sir A. H. Elton 

Elton, Charles Isaac (1839- ). English jurist and ethnologist. C. Eltoxx 

Ely, Richard Theodore (1854- ). American political economist. R. T. Ely 

Elyot, Sir Thomas (1490?-1546). English diplomatist, author, and lexicog- 
rapher. (“The Dictionary [Lntin-English] of Syr T. Eliot, Knyght,” 1638, 

1545; ed. Cooper, “Bibliotheca Eliotce,” 1550, 1552, 1659.) Sir T. Elyot 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882). American poet and essayist. Emersoxi 

Encyclopssdla, Blackie’s Popular. Pop. Exxcxjc. 

Encyclopaedia, Chambers’s. Edinburgh editions, 18G0-18G8, etc., 1888- ; 

American edition (“Library of Universal Knowledge”), 1880-1882. 

Encyclopedia, Farrow’s Military. Farrow 

Encyclopedia, Hamersly’s Naval. Hamershj 

Encyclopedia, Religious. See Schaff-IIerzog. 

Encyclopedia, Zell’s Popular. Zell 

Encyclopedia Americana. Encyc. Amer. 

Encyclopedia Brltannlca. Ninth edition, 1876 - 1888 . Encyc. Brit. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Encyc. Metr. 

Encyclopedia of Architecture. See Qicilt. 

Encyclopedia of Arts, Manufactures, etc. Seo Spons. 

Encyclopedic Dictionary (1879-1888). Edited by Robert Hunter. 

Encxjc. Diet., or E. D. 

Encyclopedic Medical Dictionary. See F. P. Foster. Encyc. Med. Diet. 

Endiicher, Stephan Ladlslaus (1804-1840). Austrian botanist. Endlicher 

Engineer, The (18G5-). English weekly periodical. The Engineer 

Engineering (I86G- ). English weekly periodical. Enginecrixig 

Engineering News (1874- ). American weekly periodical. Engineering News 

English Cyclopedia (1854-1862). Charles Knight, Eng.Cyc. 

English Dialect Society, Publications of. Society instituted in 1873. E. D. s. 
Erskine, John (1695-1768). Scottish jurist. Erskine’s Inst., or Ersldne 

Eschscholtz, Johann Friedrich von (1703-1834). German naturalist and 

traveler. Eschscholtz 

Etherege, Sir George (died ICOl). English dramatist. Ethcrege 

Eusden, Laurence (I688-1730). English poet. Exisden 

Eustace, John Chetwode (died 1815). English antiquary. Eustace 

Evans, John (1823- ). British antiquary. Evans 

Evans, Mary Ann. See Cross. 

Evelyn, John (1620-1706). English author. Evelyn 

Everett, Edward (1794-18G5). American orator and statesman. Everett 

Everett, Joseph David (1831- ). English physicist. J. D. Everett 

Ewing, JuUana Horatia (1841-1886). English writer. J. U. Ewing 

Faber, Frederick William (1814-1803). English poet. Faber 

Faber, George Stanley (1773-1854), English theologian. Q. S. Faber 

Fabyan, Robert (died 1513). English chronicler. Fabyan 

Fagge, Charles Hilton (1838-1883). English medical writer. Fagge 

Fairfax, Edward (died 1635). Engllsli translator and poet. Fairfax 

Fairholt, Frederick William (IBU-ISCC). English antiquary and writer 

on art. Fairholt 

Faiths of the World. St. Giles Lectures, Edinburgh. Faiths of the World 

Falconer, William (1732-1769). British poet. Falconer 

Fallon, S.W, (“English-nindustanI Dictionary," 1879.) Fallon 

Fallows, Samuel (1835- ). American bishop. (“Supplemental Dictionary’," 

1886.) Fallows 

Fanning, John Thomas (1637- ). American engineer. Fanning 

Fanshawe, Sir Richard (ICOS-lCCO). English diplomatist and poet. • Faxxshawe 
Faraday, Michael (1791-18C7). English physicist. Faraday 

Farindon, Anthony (1508-1658). English divine. Farindon 

Farley, James Lewis (1823-1885), English writer on Turkey. J. L. Farley 

FariOW, William Gibson (1844- ). Araeilcan botanist. Farloio 

Farmer, Hugh (1714-1787). English theological writer. II. Farmer 

Farmer, John S, English compiler. ("Dictionary of Americanisms,” 1889.) Fanner 
Farquhar, George (1C78-1707). British dramatist. Farquhar 

Farrar, Frederic William (1631- ). English clergyman and theological 

writer. Farrar, otF. IT. Farrar 

Farrow's Military Encyclopsedla (1885). Farrow 

Favour, John (died 1C23). English divine. J. Favoxxr 

Fawcett, Henry (1833-1884). English statesman and political economist. Fawcett 
Fawkes, Francis (1720-1777). English poet and divine. Faxekes 

Featley, Daniel (1682-1645). English controversialist. D.Feailcy 
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Fenton, Elijah (1683-1730). English poet. Fenton 
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Hawthorne, Julian (1810- ). American noxdlst »/. //rtirfAor/i/- 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1801-18CI). American tinvellst, Hatethonir 

Hawtroy, Edward Craven (1789-18G2). English e<lnc.'jt<ir ntul |M>ei. Uatetreg 
Hay, John (1839- ). Amcric.an diplomnllft, joumnllsl, and author. John Hag 

Hay, William (1G95-17M). English iKilIticIan. 11*. Hag 
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Hayloy, WUUam (1745-1620X Ihigllsh poet ir. HagWg 

Hayno, Paul Hamilton (18::0-15S4J), AinerUan poet Vaul Hague 

' Hayward, Abraham (1801- lS5t) English lawy» rand essayUt A. Hagteanl 

Hayward, Sir John (died 1C27X English historian. SirJ, Hngtrard 

Hazlltt, William (1773- IS30X English e«sa>l.t andrriilo, HazUH 

Head, Barclay Vincent (1&I4-X English immlsmaiist. \\ Hnut 

Hearn, lAfcadlo (1S^<0-). Amerirnn author. Hran\ 

Hearn, William Edward (isso-iSsiO' Irish-Ati.stmliati jurist and ccom*- 

ir. j:. Hearn 

Heath, James (ICJi-lfAl). English historian. J,Hrath 

Heber. Reginald (1763-1S2(;X Bishop of Calcutta. By, HrUr 

Hector, Annie F. (p^cud. “Mr«, Alexander”) (1K23-X Hrit, novelist, Mrs. Atrjandrr 
Hedge, Frederic Henry (180'-189o). Amorlc.nn ntithor. I\ //. Hrdge 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich <l770-iKn). Cennan phn<**ophcf. Hejet 

Hellowcs, Edward. English translator. (See frocrarn.) HeU>Hte$ 

Helmholtz, Hermann LudwlgFcrdlnand (I 82 i - ). (Jennan ph)slclst. Hetmt.vU: 
Helps, Sir Arthur (1813-1875). Engll-h //<// ♦. <*r A. Hetyt 

Hemans, FcUcln Dorothea (171t:I- 1KI5). Ihmlhh I*oet, Mrs. Ilrtunns 

Hcmsloy, William Bolting {18I3- ). EnglMi Kitanlst. Hevxpleg 

Henderson, Peter (18”23-1S‘.8I). American agricultural srrH#r. Ilfwlrr/on 

Hcnfrey, Arthur (1819-1KV.»). English bolatdst, Hri\frrg 

Henley, John (1G‘.>2-175G). English «»mtMr and ssrlter. J. Henlo/ 

Henry, Matthew (UV:2-1711). English commentator. M. Hrnrjt 

Henry, Patrick (1735-1799). .\iiiirlcan Rtatesnian and orator. Hrnrg 

Henryson, Robert (i430?-irAr'). .‘icoitiMi iK>et. 

Hcnslow, George (Ikis- ). English Ujt.anlst. G. Hetldvie 

Henslow, John St-cvens (17M-1SG1). English botanist. Hmdote 

Herbert, George (159;1-1&:J3). English jkhI, G. llrrb^rt 

Herbert, Lord, of Cherbury (Edward Herbert) (ir.‘<3-lG|fi). English phi- 
losopher and historian. /...rd Herbert 

Herbert, Sir Thomas (ICUG-lf.vi). rngllsh trawler, SirT. Herbert 

Herd, David (17:f2-1810). Collector of .Scottish lyjiiga. //mf 

Herrick, Robert (1591-1574). English i»oiL Hrrriek 

Herrick, Sophie McHvalno Bledsoe (IW- ). American editor ami vrilir. 

.V. Hrrriek 

Horschel, Sir John Frederick William (1792-1K71). English astronomer. 

Sir J. Hrrsehfl 

Herschel, Sir William (1739-1822). Gennrm-Engllsh astrtMJomer. .SVr H'. Hrrsehfl 
Hervey, James (1714-1758), English clergyman and tlevollonal writer. Urrxeg 
Hewitt, John (IF07-I87&). English arehn-ologlst, j, Urtrilt 

Hewyt or Hewytt, John (died in.'.o), English divine, Hrxegt 

Hexham, Henry. English eoMItr In the Netherlands, and lexicographer. 

(“A Igirgc Nctherdntch and English Dklionnrle," 1058; ed. Manly, 1G7K) Hrxhaxn 
Heylln or Hoylyn, Peter (lCOO-1002). English tlieologhn and historian. Urglin 
Heywood, John (<Ucd nlwut 15FO?). English dramatist and iKiet. J. Hrgxeoo<l 

Heywood, Thomas (died about 10.50). English dnimatlst, Hrxjxeoenl 

EUckes, George (1C12-1715). English clergyman and i)hllultiglst. 7/ieAejr 

Hickol^ Laurens Perseus (ITOS-Ihk-K). Amerlc.an clergyman and phllo- 

Fophlcal writer. Hirkule 

Hicks, Francis (15CC-1C31). English translator. h\ Hirks 

Hieron, Samuel (I572-ICI7). English clergyman and theological xvrltcr. Jlieron 
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Higden, Ranulf or Ralph (died 13C4). English chronicler. (“Polychronl- 

con,” 1327-1342, trans. by John Trevisa, 1387.) Higden 

Higginson, Francis (1588-1030). English-American Puritan divine. F. Hxggimon 
Higginson, John (lGlG-1708). English-Amcrican clergyman. J. Higginson 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth (1823- ). American essayist and his- 
torian. T. ir. litggimon 

Hill, Aaron (1C85-1750). English poet. " A. Hill 

Hill, Adams Sherman (1833- ). American writer on rhetoric. A, S. Hill 

Hill, David J. (1850- ). American writer on rhetoric, socialism, etc. D. J. Hill 

Hill, Sir John (171C-1776). English writer. Sir J. IliU 

Hill or Hylle, Thomas (lived about 1590). English astrologer, compiler, 

and translator, T. Hill 

HiUhouso, James Abraham (1789-1841). American poet. Uillhouse 

Hllller, G, L. See Jlxirg. 

Hinton, Richard J, Contemporary American writer. R. J. Hinton 

History of Manual Arts (iCGi). iHst. Man. Arts, icci 

History of tho Royal Society of London (1848). By Charles Richard 

Hist. Jtoxj. Soc. 

Hitchcock, Roswell Dwight (1817-1887). American theologian and edu- 
cator. II, D. Hitchcock 

Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1G79). English philosopher. Hobbes 

Hoblyn, Richard Dennis (1803-1885). English educational writer. Hobhjn 

HocclOVO. See Oeclrre. 

Hodge, Archibald Alexander (1823-188C). American theologian. A. A. Hodge 
Hodge, Charles (I7D7-1878). American theologian. C. Hodge 

Hodgson, Frodcrlck T, Contemporary American technical writer. F. T. Hodgson 
Hodgson, Bhadworth Hollway. Contemporary English philosophical 

writer. S. II, Hodgson 

Hodgson, William Ballantyne (1B15-1890). Bcottlsh cdncntionnl writer 

fiml economlsL If'. D. Jlodgsoxx. 

Hoffman, Charles Fonno (I8OC-I88I). American poet and author. C, F. Iloffmaxi 
Hogg, Jamos (“the Ettrick Shepherd") (1770-1835). Scottish poet. Hogg 

Holden, Edward S. See Kcxeeoxtxh and Holden. 

Holder, William (IC1G-1C98). English writer. Holder 

Hole, Samuel Reynolds (1819- ). English clergy’man and author. S. It. Hole 

Holinshcd, Raphael (died about 1.580), English chronicler. Ilolinshed 

Holland, Frederic May (1835- ). American author. F.M. Holland 

Holland. Sir Henry (1789-1873). English physician and writer. Sirll. Holland 
Holland, Joslah Gilbert (pseudonym “Timothy Titcornb”) (1819-1881). 

Anierlcnn editor, poet, and novelist. J. O. Holland 

Holland, Lady (Saba Smith) (dlediBGC). English writer, biographer of her 

folher, Sytlncy Smith. ladg Holland 

Holland, Philemon (1552-1537). English translator. Holland 

Hollyband, Claudius. English lexicographer, author of a French ond Eng- 
lish dictionary, 1591. Holliiband 

Holme, Randle (1527 -ir.W). English genealogist and writer on heraldry'. 

Handle lldme 

Holmes, Ablel (17C3-1k 17). American clergyman and historian. A. Holnies 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (150^-16r>IX Amcrienn poet, cM.ayist, and novelist. 

0. II'. Hohnes 

Holmes, TTmothy. Contcinp^irary' English medical writer. Udxnss 

Holst, Hermann Eduard von (1811- ). Oermnn historian. H.tonlloUt 

Holyday, Borten (1593-3551). English clergynuan, dramatist, and trans- 

Ilcltidag 

Home, John (172'2-1W>''). Scottish dramatist. J, Iloxxie 

Hone, William (I7so-l8l2), English publisher and author. //one 

Hood, Thomas (ITP^-iMj.*)). E.ngllsh i>oit and humorist. Hood 

Hook, Tlieodoro Edward (1789-3P|1). English novelist and miscellaneous 

"rft'T. T. //pot 

Hook, Waller Farriuhar (1799-1875). English theologian and biographer. Hook 
Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton (ifiiT- ). English botanist. j. p. Hooker 

Hooker, Richard (ISGIT-K^my English thi'ologlan. Hooker 

Hooker, Sir William Jackson (178'.-i8tv.). EmrllBh l)otnnlst. If*, j. iiofkcr 

Hoole, John (1727 - 18fU). English trnnslat()r. Iloole 

Hooper, Ooorgo (I5in-)72T). BMio]. of Bath and Wills, py, Hoojxer 

Hooper, Robert (1773-1M5). English medical uriter. Iloojyrr 

Hopkins, Ezekiel (in.33?-15W). Bishop of Derry, Irel.and. • /?;>. //o^Ains 

Hopkins, Mark (IsO’i-lh^T). American clergyman, educator, and writer on 

Intcllfctual and moral philosophy. Mark Hopkins 

Hoppe, A. ninn.an compiler. (“ Engllsch-Deutschcs Supplement-Lexicon,” 

IhTI, 18‘t'i.) Iloyye 

Homian, William (died 1535). English lexicographer. (“Vulgarla Ihicro- 

rum,’ 1519.) llonnan 

Horn, Frcdcrlk WlnkeL Danish author. Horn 

Homo, Ccorgo (1730-1792). Bishop of Norwich. Up. Home 

Homo, Thomas Hartwell (17M)-38C2). English Blldic.al scholar. T. II. Home 
Homer, Leonard (1785-1854). British geologist and author. Homer 

Horsley, Samuel (KIU-IfO*;). Bishop of St, Asaph, pp, Ilurtlcg 

Hosmer, James Kendall (Ikll- ). American author. J. K. Honnrr 

notion, John Camden (18:»2-3R7.i). English publisher, compiler of “The 

SInug Dictionary’, ” (cd. 38«9 also used). IlotteUy or Slang Diet. 

Houghton, Lord (Richard JInnekton .Mllnes) (1809-1895). English poet and 

author. Lord Hoxighton 

Howard, Henry (Earl of Northampton) (15I0-1514). English writer. Hoxeard 

Howe, Julia Ward (1819- ). American j>oot and author. J. IE. //otre 

Howell, James (died 15G5). English traveler, author, and lexicographer 

(editor of Cotgravc, etc,). Hoxerll 

Howells, William Doan (iai7 - ). American novelist, poet, and critic. 

Tl’. D. Iloxerlls, or Iloieells 

Howltt, Mary (1799-3888). English author. Marg Iloxritt 

Howltt, William (1702-1879). Engliah author. II'. IlvxeiU 

Howson, John (15577-1C32). utahop of Durham. Bp. Iloxeson 
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Hbyt.Ealpn (1S00-1S78). American poet. 

Hudson, Mary Clemmer. See Ames. 

Hudson, Thomas (about icoo). English poet „ 

Hueppe,FerdlnMd. Contemporary German bacteriologish ' B^e 

Hughes, ^hn (1077-1720). English poet and translalorf ,7 b,^s 

Hughes, Thomas 0823-1896). English author. t 

Huloet.Rlchari. English lexicographer. ("Abecedarium .'tnglico.latinum 

pro TjTunculis, 15o2; ed. Higgins, 1572 ) i t 

Hume. David (1711-177G). Scottish philosoplier nnd historian. 

Humpbrey.Heman (1779-1801). American clergynjan. jj Jiumvhrctt 

Humphreys, Henry Noel (1810-1879). Englisli numismatist and antiquaiy. 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh (1784-18.-S). English poet nml essayist. L Uunt 
Hunter. Henry (1741-1802). Scottish eJergymon nnd author. . II hither 
Hunter, Robert. See Enajdopitdic lEcHnhnru, 

Hurd, Richard (1720-180S). Bishop of Worcester, 2?» Hurd 

Hutcheson. Rrancls (icoi-nic). irisl» pldiosopher. i/«fc/,«on 

Hutchinson. Thomas (1G98-1709), English tlieologian. T //«fc/anso« 

Hutchinson, Thomas J. (1820-1883). British nutlior. T J UuicMmr^n 

Hutton, Charles (1737-1823). English mathematician. ‘ u^aton 

Hutton, James (1720-1797). Scottish gcologi-^t. J Ihutmi 

Hutton, Richard Holt (IS2G-1S97). EugiMj critic. jj' uutton 

Huxley, Thomas Henry (lS25-iso.'.). En-iiMi naturalist. ‘ ‘ liuxUu 

Hyatt, AlpheUS (1838- ). American naturalist. Tlimit 

Hylle, Thomas. See mu. 

Hive, Jacob {1705-17G3). English printer. J Hite 

Hlustrated London News (1842- ). English weekly ninstrated Journal. 

• -J « -r., a.. Lond. Xeics 

Imperial Dictionary, Compiled ly John Ogilvie, ISin; enlarged edition, 
edited by Charles Annandale, 1882. 

Inchbald, Elizabeth (17o3-1821). English actress, dramatist, and novelist. 

Mrg. Inchbald 

Independent, New Yorlc (1848- ), American weekly religious journal. 

XcH' York Independent 

Ingelow, Jean nwo-iso;). English poet. Jean Jngelow 

Inman, Thomas. Contemporary English physician, author of “Ancient and 

ilodem Symbolism." Jnman 

innes, Cosmo (1793-1874), Scottish Idstorlnn and antlquarj*. Ccxnw Innes 

Irving, Washington (17M-1839), American author. Trdny 

Jackson, Helen Hunt (HcU'ii 3Iarla Fiske; Sirs. Helen Hunt: poeudoiiyni 

**1I. H.") (1S31-1685). American ntithor. j/r,*. II, Jaekfon 

Jackson, Thomas (iri79-ic40). EnpiiMi fiivine, y. jaekfon 

Jacob, Giles (ICSC-n44). English legal writer. Jacob 

Jacplilot, Louis (1837- ). French philosopher and author. JacolUot 

JagO, Frederick W, P. English compiler. (A Cortdsli glossarj*, 1882 .) Jayo 

James, A. Q. F. Eliot. Engl(‘h writer. (“Indian Industries," 1880 .) 

A. O', r. I'tfot James 

James, George Payne Ralnsford (lP 01 -l?Gfi). English novelist. G. I\ It. James 
James, Henry (I 8 II-I 882 ). Aracrtc.an thccdogical writer. II, James 

James, Henry, Jr. (I& 43 - ). American norellat and critic. II. James, Jr. 

James, William (1842- ). American philosophical writer. ir.Jrtmr# 

Jamieson, John (1759-1838). Scottish clcrg)n>an nnd lexicographer. (“An 
Etymological Dlctlonarj' of the Scottish Language, " 1608 j new cd.,l9i9- 
1882.) Jamieson 

Janvier, Thomas AUibone (1SJ9- ). American novelist, T. A. Janvier 

JaxTls, Charles (died about 1740). English printer, translator of “Don 

Quixote." Jarvis 

Jay, William (1709-3853). English clcrpjTnnn. Jay 

Jea^eson, John Cordy <1831- }. English no4 cllst and misccllancoas writer. 

Jeaffreson 

Jebb, Richard Claverhouso (1841- ). English cla.«slcnl scholar. Ji. C. Jebb 

Jefferson, Joseph (1829- ). American actor. J, Jefferson 

Jefferson, Thomas (1743-182G). Third President of thn United States. Jefferson 
Jefli*ey, Lord (Kmnds Jeffrey) (1773-1&'J0). Scottish Judge and critic. Jeffrey 

Jenkin, Floeming (IB33-1885). Britlsli engineer ond pliyelcist. Fleeminy Jenkitx 
Jenkins, Edward (1B39- ). British author. Jenkins 

Jenks, Benjamin (1&4G- 1724). rngTl8!i rellglouB writer. li.Jenks 

Jennings, Arthur Charles (1847- ). English clergyman nnd ecclc.s!astical 

writer. A. C. Jenninys 

Jenyns, Leonard (middle of lOlh century). Englisli clergyman and naturalist. Jenyns 
Jenyns, Boame (1701-1787), English svrlter nnd politician. .S'. Jenyns 

JeZTOld, Douglas William (IBO 3 -I 657 ). English dramatist and humorist D. Jerrold 
Jesse, John Heneage (dlediB74). English historical svrlter. J.U. Jesse 

Jevons, William Stanley (18:45-1882). English political economist and 

philosophical svritcr. Jevons 

Jewell or Jewel, John (1522-357J). Bishop of Sallshurj'. Itp.JeiceU 

Jewett, Edward H. (1830- ). Engllsh.Amcrican clcrgjman. E. If. Jetrell 

Jewett, Sarah Orne (1849- ). Anicrlc,in author. S.O. Jewett 

Jewitt, UewcUyn (18H-188G). English antiquary. Jetritt 

JeWSbtiry, Geraldine Endsor (died I 88 O). English novelist. Miss Jeivjbvry 

JodreU, Richard Paul (died 183I). Englisli compiler, (“riillolog)* on the 

English Language," 1820.) JodreU 

John, Gabriel (about noo). English svrilcr. Gabriel John 

Johns Hopkins University, Studies from Biological Laboratory oL 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 

Johnson, Charles (died 1748). English dramatist. C. Johnson 

Johnson, Edward (1G99-1C72). American historian, E, Johnson 

Johnson, John (1CC2-1725). English divine. J. Johnson' 

Johnson, Samuel (1040-1703). English controversialist. Samuel Johnson 

Johnson, Samuel (1C0C-1772). American clergyman. S. Johnson 
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Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784). English lexicographer, critic, and poet, (“A 

Dictionary of the English Language," 1755 ; ed, Todd, 1818.) Johnson 

Johnson, Thomas (died 1C44). English botanist. T. Johnson 

Johnston, Alexander Keith (I 8 O 4 -I 871 ). Scottish geographer. 

Johnston, George (died 185.5). British naturalist. Q. Johnston 

Johnstone, Charles (died about 1800). Irish novelist. C. Johnstone 

Joly, N. French physicist. (“Man before Jletals.") X. Johj 

Jones, Henry (pseudonym “Cavendish") (1831-1899). English writer on 

whist and otiter games. Carendhh 

Jones, Stephen (1763-1827). English editor and compiler. S. Jones 

Jones, William (1726-1800). English theologian and general writer. TT. Jones 

Jones, Sir William (1746-1794). English Orientalist. . Sir IT. Jones 

Jonson, Ben (1673?-1637). English dramatist and poet. B. Jonson 

Jordan, Thomas (died about I 686 ). English poet and dramatist. Jordan 

Jortin, John (IGOS-ITTO). English Clergj’man and critic. Joriin 

Josselyn, John (middle of 17th cenfuiy). English traveler. Josselyn 

Joule, James Prescott (1818-1889). English phj sicist. jouU 

Journal of Botany, British and Foreign ( 1862 - ). English monthly 

periodical. Jour, of Botany, Brit, and For. 

Journal of Education (1858- ). American weekly periodical. Jour, of Education 
Journal of Mental Scienco(1850- ). English quarterly periodical. Jour. ofMent. Sci. 
Journal of Philology (1868- ). English half-yearly periodical. Jour, of Philol. 
Journal of Science (1864- ). English periodical. Jour, of Sci. 

Journal of Speculative Philosophy (I 867 - ). American quarterly period- 

Jour. Spec. Philos. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Jour. Amer. Oriental Soc. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute (1871 - ), English periodical. 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst. 

Journal of the British Archaologlcal Association (1845- ). 

Jour, Brit. Archmol. Assoc. 

Journal of the Franklin Instituto ( 1826 - ). American monthly periodical’. 

Jour. FranUinlnst. 

Journal of the Llnnean Society (1B57- ). Society founded in London in 

Jour. Linn. Soe. 

Journal of the Military Service Institution of the United States 

( 1881 - ). American quarterly periodical. Jour, of Mil. Service Inst. 

Journal of the Royal Microscopic Society (1869- ). Society founded In 

London in 1839. Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. 

Journal of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies (1880- ). 

English half-yc.vly periodical. Jour. Soc. for Ilellcnic StudUs 

Journals, American (various). See American. 

Jowett, Benjamin (1817-1893). English scliolor, translator of Plato, etc. Jomlt 
Joyce, Robert Dwyer (1813-1883). Irish poet. b. D. Joyce 

Joye or Joy, George (died 3553 7). English Reformer and printer, Joye 

Judd, John W, (1840- ). English geologist, J, B'. Judd 

Judd, Sylvester (1813-3853). American clergyman and novelist. S.Judd 

Jukes, Joseph Beete (1811-3869). English geologist. Jukes 

JuUen, Alexis Anastay (1840- ). American geologist. Jvlien 

Junius, Franclscus (Frangols du Jon) (1545-1C02). French tlieologian. F. Junius 
Junius, FranclscuB (I589-1C77). GermamEngllsh philologist. (“Etymolo- 

glcum Angllcanum,” ed. Lyc, 1744.) Junius 

Junius, Letters ot Political letters, collected edition, 1769-3772. Junius Letters 
Junius, R. (“Cure of Misprision," 3C4C.) H. 

Karnes, Lord (Henry Home) (1C9C-1782). Scottish Judge and philosophical 

vvritcr. Lord KameSf or Karnes 

Kane, EUsha Kent (1820-1837), American arctic explorer, Kane 

Kane, Richard (about 1745). British ofheer, writer on military subjects. 

Bich. Kane 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1B04). German philosopher. Kanf 

Kavanagh, Julia (1S24-1B77). BritlBh novelist. Kavanagh 

Kaye, John (1783-1853). Bishop of Lincoln. Bp. Kaye 

Keary, C. F, (1849- ). English ethnologist nnd historical writer. Keary 

Keats, John (1795-1821). English poet. Keats 

Keble, John (17D2-18C0). English clergyman and poet. Keble 

Keddie, Henrietta (pseudonym “Sarah Tytler"). Contemporary English 

novelist. S. Tytler 

Keepe, Henry (about IC 8 O). English nntlqunrj’. Keepe 

Keightley, Thomas (1789-1872). British historian. Keightley 

Keill, John (1671-1721). Scottish astronomer and mathematician. Keill 

Kelham, Robert (last half of 18th centuiy). English antiqu.iry. Kelham 

Kemble, Frances Anne (Mrs. Pierce Butler) (1600-2S93). English actress 

and author. F. A, Kemble, or Fanny Kemble 

Kemble, John Mitchell (1807-1657). English Anglo-Saxon scholar and 

historian. Kemble 

Kempls, Thomas a (Thomas Hammcrken) (died 1471), German mystic. 

Thomas a Kempis 

Kendall, Timothy. English poet (wrote about 1577). Kendall 

Kennan, George (1845- ), American traveler and author, O. Kennan 

Kennet, Basil (1674-1715). English antiquary. Rennet 

Kennet, White (lGGO- 1728 ). Bishop of Peterborough. ‘ Bp. Kennet 

Kenrick, William (died 1779). English critic and lexicographer. Kenrick 

Kent, Charles (1823- ). English poet and journalist. C. Kent 

Kent, James (1763-1847). American jurist. Kent, or Chancellor Kent 

Kent, William Savllle. Contemporary English naturalist. IT, S. Kent 

Ker, Robert (1755 - 1813). Scottish surgeon, translator of Lavoisier, etc. B. Ker 
Kersey, John. English lexicographer. (“A General English Dictionary," 

1708.) Kersey 

Kettlewell, John (1653-1695). English clergyman. Kettlewell . 

Key, Francis Scott (1779-1843). Amcrio.an poet. Key 

Killan, Cornells (dicdlCOT), Dutch philologist. (“EtymologioumTeutonicrc 
Lingua),” 1698; repr. 1777, ed. Hassclt.) 
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King, Henry (1691-1C69). Bishop of Chichester. Rp. King 

King, Thomas Starr (1824-1864). American clergyman and author. Starr King 
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King, William (1663-1712). English satirist. IT. King 

King Horn (before 1300). Jliddle English poem, translated from French. King Horn 
Kinglake, Alexander William (1811-189I). English historian and traveler. Kinglake 
Kingsley, Charles (1819-1876). English Clergj’mnn, novelist, and poet. Kingsley 
Kingsley, Henry (1830-1876). English novelist ZT. Kingsley 

Kipling, Rudyaxd (1865- ). English novelist. R. Kipling 

Kirby, William (1769-1850). English entomologist. Kirby 

Kirby and Spence. (“Introduction to Entomology," 1816-1826, etc.) 

Kirby and Spence 

Kirwan, Richard (died 1812). Irisli physicist and chemist. Kirwan 

Kitchener, William (1776?-1827). English misccllaueoua writer. W. Kitchener 
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Winkworth, Catherine (1829-1878). English translator. C. Winkworih 

Winslow, Edward (1695-1655). American colonial governor and author. Winslow 
Winslow, Forbes (1810-1874). English physician and medical ^vriter. ForhesWinsloio 
Winter, William (1836- ). American critic and poet. W. Winter 

Winthrop, John (1688-1049). American colonial governor and historian. Winthrop 
Winthrop, John (1714-1779). American physicist. J. Winthrop 

Winthrop, Theodore (1828-1861). American novelist. T. Winthrop 

Winwood, Sir Ralph (1504?- I6I7). English diplomatist. Sir R. Winwond 

Wirt, William (1772-1834). American lawyer. Wirt 

Wise, John (1652-1725). American clerg>'man and controversialist. J. Wise 

Wiseman, Nicholas (1802-1865). English cardinal. Card. Wiseman 

Wiseman, Richard (last half of nth century). English surgeon. Tl't'seman 

Wiser, D. F. (1802- ). Swiss mineralogist. D. F. Wiser 

Withal or Withals, John (middle of loth century). English lexicographer. 
("AShorto Dlctionarie in Latin and English," printed without date by 
Wynkyn de Worde ; later editions. 1654, 1669, etc.) B’ltAafs 

Wither, George (1688-1GG7). English poet. Wither 

Wits' Recreations (1C54). Collection of poems. IFits’ Recreations 

Wodhul or WodhuU, Michael (1740-1810). English poet. Wodhull 

Wodroephe, John. English grammarian. (“True Alarrow of the French 

Tongue/' 1023.) . Wodroephe 

Wodrow, Robert (1079-1734). Scottish ecclesiastical historian. Wodrow 

Wolcot or Wolcott, John (pseudonym “Peter Pindar”) (1738-1819). Eng- 
lish satirist. irofcot 

Wolcott, Roger (1C79-17G7). American colonial governor and author. Roger Wolcott 
Wolfe, Choi’les (1701-1823). Irish poet. Wolfe 

Wollaston, T. Vernon (1822-1878). British naturalist. Wollaston 

Wollaston, William (1059-1724). English theological writer. IJ’’. Wollaston 

Wolle, Francis (1817-1803). American botanist. Wolle 

Wolsey, Thomas (14717-1630), English cardinal and statesman. Wolsey 

Wood, Alphonso (1810-1881), American botanist. A. Wood 

Wood or L Wood, Anthony (1032-1695). English nntiqiiarj’. Wood', or d Wood 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (1814-1887). English novelist. Mrs. H. Wood 

Wood, Horatio C. (1841- ). American physician and naturalist. U. C. TTood 

Wood, John George (1827-1889). English clergyman and naturalist, J. G. Wood 

Wood, Shakespeare. ("Guide to Ancient and Modern Rome," 1876.) 

Shakespeare Wood 

Wood, William (died 1639). New England colonist and writer. IT. Wood 

Woodall, John (first part of 17th century). English surgeon. Woodall 

Woodward, Charles J. (1838- ). Englisli physicist. c. J. Woodward 

Woodward, John (1605-1728). English naturalist. Woodward 

Woodward, Samuel P. (1821 -I805). English geologist and conchologist. 

S. P. Woodward 

Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842). American poet. S. Woodworth 

Woolman, John (I720-I772). American preacher of the Society of Friends. 

("Journal," 1776.) John Woolman 

Woolsey, Theodore Dwight (1801-1889). American witer on interna- 
tional law and classical scholar. Woolsey 

Woolson, Constance Fenlmore (lfi48?-1894). American novelist. C. F. WooUon 
Woolton, John (died 1694?). Bishop of Exeter. Bp.Wooltms 

Worcester, Joseph Emerson (1784 -18C5). American lexicographer. (“Dic- 
tionary of the English Language," 1800; with supplement, 1881.) Worcester 

Worcester, Marquis of (Edward Somerset) (1C01?-1C67). English scientist. 

Marquis of Worcester 
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LIST OF WRITERS AND AUTHORITIES 


Wordaworth, Cliarlea (1806-1892). Bishop ot St. Andrews, Sratlnna. Bp.Wttrdnmrth 
Wordswortli, Cluiatoplier (1807-1885). Bishop of Lincoln. Bp. Chr. Wordtworth 
■Wordaworth, WilUam (1770-1850). English poet. Wordsworth 

■workallop Recelpta (1883-1885). By E. Spon, E, Haldane, and C. G. W. 

' Workshop Receipts 

Worthington, Jolm (1618-1071). English theologian. iroW/itiipfon 

Wotton, Sir Henry (1608-1039). English poet. ("Reliquia! Wottonianio," 

a collection of lives, letters, and poems, appeared In 1061.) Sir II. Wotton 

Wotton, Henry. English clergyman (wrote about 1072). ■ II. Wotton 

Wotton, WilHam (1000-1720). English scliolar. ir. IToffon 

Woty, William; English poet (wrote 1701-1771). Woti; 

Wrangham, Francis (1770?-1813). English scholar and jmet. Wranpham 

Wren, Matthew (1685-1007). Bishop of Ely. Bp. Wren 

Wright, Thomas. Englisli author. ('‘Passions of the Jllhd," 1001 ; 2d cd., 

-T. Wright 

Wright, Thomas (I8IO-I877). Englisii antiquary and lexicogniphcr, (“A 
Dictionary of Obsolcto and Provincial English," 1857 ; “Anglo-Saxon and 
Old Englisli Vocabularies," 1857-73 ; 2d cd. by Wiilckcr, 1881.) Il'nVAl 

Wright, wmiam Aldls (ISSl ?-). English scholar and editor. IP. A. Wright 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (I603 - 1012). English poet and diplomatist. Wj/ntt 

Wyche, Sir Peter. Englisli translator (wrote 1001-1009). Sir r. Wyche 

Wycherley, William (10107-1715). English drainatlat Wycherley 

Wycllf or Wlckllffe, John (died lasi). Englisli Heformer, translator of the 

Bible. irpf/(y 

Wyntoun, Wynton, or Wlnton, Andrew of (last part of nth and first of 

lOtli century). Scottish poet, IPl/nfmiii 


yarreU, William (1784-1860). English naturalist. Yo.rreU 

Yates, Edmond Hodgson (1831-1891). English ioumallst and novelist. 

E. Yates, or E. H. Yates 

Yelverton, Sir Henry (1600-1030). English jurist. Sir n. Yelverton 

Yonge, Charles Huhe (I8I2-I8DI). English classical scholar and historical 

writer. C. B. Yonge 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary (1823 - ). English novelist and historical writer. Miss Yonge 
York Plays. A series of mystcry.plays performed in the 14th, 16th, and 16th 

centuries, Oxford cd., 1886. York Plays 

Youatt, William (1777-1817). English veterinary surgeon. Youall 

Youmans, Edward Livingston (1821-1887). American scientist. Youmans 

Young, Arthur (died 1759). English clergyman. Dr. A. Young 

Young, Arthur (1741-1820). English traveler and agricultural writer. Arthur Young 
Young, Arthur. English naval oIllciaL ("Nautical Dictionary," 1803.) A. Young 
Young, Charles Augustus (1834- ), American astronomer. C. A. Young 

Young, Sir Charles George (1795-1809). English writer on heraldry. .Sir C. Young 
Young, Edward (1081 7-1705). Englishpoet. ("Night Thoughts," 1712-1746.) Young 
Young, John (1835- ). Scottish naturalist. J. Young 

Yule, Sir Henry (1820-1889). British Orientalist. E.Yvlc 

Yule and Burnell (Sir Henry yule; Arthur Coke Burnell). ("A Glossary 

of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases," 1880.) Yule and Burnell 


ZadMel. See Morrison. 

ZeU'S Popular Cyclopadia (1871). Edited by L. Do Colange. 
Ziegler, Ernst (1819- ). Swiss anatomist 
Zlomssen’a Cyclopadia of Medicine. 


Zell 

Ziegler 

Ziemssen 


In llie foregoing list of authorities those titics hare hern gcncralbj omitted tehich arc cited in the Dictionnnj in full or in a self-explanatory form— espe- 
cially the titics of daily iiciespapers, of numerous scientific periodicals, and of “Proceedings" and “ Transactions" of learned societies. 


SIJPPLEMEIS^TaVTIT note to peeface. 

TAUEESTG- the publication of the clictionavy bnt one change iias occniTod in the .staff of .specialists mon- 
-LJ tioned in tlio preface issued Ainth the fir.st part. the proofs of “T” were coming from the pres.s, 

Dr. James K. Thaeher, wlio had labored upon llic dictionary from its beginning, died, lea^'ing liis work 
uiion tlie last letters of tlio aliiliabei unfinislied. Tiio task of comiileting it was taken np by Dr. Thomas L. 
ytedman, and has been carried tlirougli liy liiin. 

The dictionary lias also received additional aid from many otliers not mentioned in the iireface. Help 
has thus been given most notalily by Prof. Cliaiies A. Young, in many important definitions (in particular 
those of tlio Avords sun, solar, telescope, and lens) and in continnons criticism of the final proofs; bj' Prof. 
Tlioinas Gray, of Pose Polytechnic Institute, in electrical definitions; by ]\Ir. George E. Curtis, of the Smith- 
sonian Institutioii, and Proi. (Jleveland Abbe, in definitions of mcteorolngical terms; by iMr. Edivard S. 
Buigess, j\Ir. E. S. Steele of the National i\Iusoum, itlr. E. CoA'illc of the United States Department of 
Agiicnltnre, Prof. N. E. Dritton of Columbia College, and the late Dr. J. I. Northro]), also of Coliunbia, in 
botanj ; by ]Mi’. Ueice-ster Allen, in definitions ot mechanical terms ; by Prof. S. W. Williston, of the Universitv 
of Kansas, in medicine and phy.siology ; by Dr. Theobald Smith, of the United States Department of Agi-icul- 
tm'e, in voterinaiy pathologj^ and surgery ; by Lieut. Artluu’ P. Nazro, in naval and nautical definitions ; bv 
Oapt. Joseph W. Collins, of the United States Pish Commission, in material relating to fishing and the fisheries; 
bj”^ Prof. William H. Brewer, of Yale UniA'^ersity, in many definitioms, iiarticularly those of the gaits of horses; 
by Ml. A. D. Eisteen, in certain mathematical definitions; by Eoa'. George T. Packard, in the preliminary 
aiiangement of certain literaiy material; by Mr. Austin Dobson, in the definitions of the names of A’^arious 
forms of verse; by Prof. Douglas Sladen, in the collection of Australian proA'incialisms and colloquial- 
isms ; and in A-arious special matters by Dr. Edward Eggleston, Mr. George Kennan, Mr. George W. Cable, 
Mr. G. W. Pettes, and many others. 

The staff of editorial assistants has been enlarged by the addition of Miss Katharine G. Brewster, and 
of ReA'’. George MArthur, to whom special recognition is due for his elficiout revision of the final proofs. 


October 1st, 1891. 




